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WHEN THE MI8TS HAVE CLEARED AWAY 



3 . 

When the silver mists have veiled us, 
From the faces of our own, 

Oft we deem their love has failed us, 
And we tread our path alone; 

We should see them near and truly, 
We should trust them day by day, 
Neither love nor blame unduly, 

If the mists have cleared away. 

We shall know, etc. 


4 . 

When the mists have ris'n above us. 
As our Father knows his own, 

Face to face with those that love us. 
We shall know as we are known; 
Love, beyond the orient mansions, 
Floats the golden fringe of day; 
Heart to heart we’ll bide the shadows, 
Till the mists have cleared away. 
We shall know, etc. 
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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE. 


Vol. LXXXIII. PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY, 1883. 


No. 1. 


VENICE. 

A 

BY CHARLES J . PETERSON. 



GERS, the poet, said of Venice, two 

generations ago, that it seemed not a real city, 
but a city in a dream. Ruskin, thirty years 
later, used almost the same expression. And 
the description is as true to-day as it ever was. 
More than this: although volumes have been j 
written on Venice, somehow the subject is 
ilways flreah. 

The origin of Venice dates back to the seventh 
century of our era, when the inhabitants of 
Aquilia, then a thriving town on the mainland, 
sought refuge, from the hordes ol Attila, among 
the low islands that lay off their coast. These 
islands were hardly more than sand-bars, thrown 
up by the rivers that emptied into the Adriatic. 
But they were not incapable of being made hab¬ 
itable, and they were at least safe from the ruth¬ 
less barbarians, who had no boats in which to 
pursue the fugitives. 

The first spot occupied was, Torcello, about 
seven miles north of where Venice now stands. 


The fugitives could plainly 
see from Torcello the burn¬ 
ing towns and villages on 
the mainland, which the 
savage invaders had sacked 
and fired. At Torcello they 
built a church ; and after¬ 
wards, quite a city grew 
up there. The church yet 
remains, but the city is no 
more. A solitary house or 
two; a basilica, with its 
campanile; the Byzantine 
Church of St. F 06 C 0 ; and 
a few scattered ruins, are 
all that is left of a stately 
sea-port that once num¬ 
bered many thousands of 
inhabitants, and contained no less than forty- 
three churches. 

Soon after Torcello was settled, the islands 
further out to sea began to be occupied; and 
gradually Venice grew up on them, being even 
more favorably situated for commerce. In time 
the “ mistress of the Adriatic/’ as she loved to 
be called, came to monopolize the entire trade 
of the East. Nor was it until the discovery of 
the route to India by the way of the Cape of 
Good Hope that she lost this maritime suprem¬ 
acy. For a thousand years, at least, Venice’was 
the great trader of the world. Her unrivaled pal¬ 
aces were built not from the plunder of subjugated 
populations, as palaces were built in the North 
of Europe, but from the legitimate gains of trade. 
Before a foundation for these palaces could be 
secured, however, enormous piles had to be 
driven in; so thaft the city is, literally, built up 
out of the water. Where other towns have 
streets, Venice has only narrow arms of the 
sea, which, by a sort of misnomer, have come 
to be called canals. The door-steps of the state¬ 
liest mansions open not on a sidewalk, but on 

(29) 
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BRIDGE Or THE RIALTO. 

the water. A line lady, on going out, steps not 
into her carriage, but into her gondola; and a 
rise of a dozen feet in the tide would submerge 
the lower floor of every house in the city. 

My first visit to Venice was in 1866. It was 
on the eve of the war that soon after gave inde¬ 
pendence to her. Hostilities were so imminent, 
indeed, that when 1 left it was on the last train 
that was run before the road was seized by the 
Austrians for military purposes. I shall never 
forget the sullen looks of the Italians, as they 


glared at the Hungarian sentinels who stood 
under the porches of the Ducal Palace, by 
the mouths of their cannon, the great guns 
loaded and pointing to the square. The day I 
left, the Count de Chambord, the Bourbon claim¬ 
ant of the French throne, who had been living 
at Venice, left also. I remember him at that 
time as a slightly portly, middle-sized and mid¬ 
dle-aged gentleman, who walked with a limp, 
and who was affable even to good-fellowship, 
getting out at every halting-place to chat with 
the guards and other officials. He reminded 
me in this respect of what I had read of his 
great ancestor, Henry IV. 

When I next went to Venice, it was several 
years later. Meantime, the city had become 
part of the new Italian Kingdom. One even¬ 
ing, during this visit, there was a festa on the 
Qrand Canal, to celebrate this event. The water 
was alive with gondolas, decked out with col¬ 
ored lanterns. An enormous barge, larger even 
| than the famous old Bucentaur, led the proces- 
; sion, with a band of music. Guitars and man¬ 
dolins were heard from gondolas all around; and 
\ so, up and down the broad canal, with lights and 
melody and song, the gay fleet moved on. The 
[ moon was at the fall, and the silver orb shone 
[ down from a cloudless sky. It was quite like 
| a bit out of fairy-land. 

The central point of interest in Venice is the 
Piazza of St. Mark. This is a paved space, 
about six hundred feet long and about two hun¬ 
dred feet wide. It is surrounded on three sides 
by open arcades, occupied by cafes, jewelers* 
shops, and stores for (he sale of fancy articles. 
On the fourth side stands the Church of St. 
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Mark. The southern side does not, however, 
quite go up to the cathedral, but makes way, 
near it, for a wide aveuue that leads down, at 
right angles, to the Grand Canal. At this end 
stands the famous Campanile, and near It the 
great bronze sockets in which, in the palmy 
days of Venice, were placed the mighty staves 
from which floated the banners of the Republic. 
Here, also, are two ancient columns of granite, 
on one of which is the statue of St. Theodore, 
and on the other the winged lion of St. Mark. 
Every fine evening a band plays in the Piazza, 
which is thronged with the citizens, some eating 


ices on the sidewalks, others promenading, but 
all as gay as only people of Latin blood can be. 

I shall never forget my first morning at 
Venice, or my first visit to the Ducal Palace 
and St. Mark’s. I had arrived late the night 
before, and gone to the Hotel Danieli, because it 
was within a few minutes’ walk of St. Mark’s. 
I had slept in a vast apartment, which, hundreds 
of years before, had been the bed-chamber of a 
Doge. His portrait, and that of his wife, had 
looked down on me from, the wans. The gla¬ 
mor of the past, the magic of its poetry, was 
already on me, as it were, when I awoke. A 



CATHKDRAL OF 8T. HARK. 


light haze hung over everything, as I looked 5 thing remained. When the oar of the gondolier 
forth from my window. But through the half { dipped in the water, it seemed to make no sound, 
obscurity I saw a sea like that of “ faery or * Other gondolas passed, but they glided by noise- 
old romauncemirage-like islands; ships that > lessly, like black phantoms of boats. No stir 
seemed as if they had just anchored from the ) of life was seen in the palaces on either hand. 
Orient, and had still about them the flavor of ; Silent and desolate they rose, like ghosts of a 
spice groves; and white churches, with strange f world dead and gone forever. Yet they were so 
Byzantiae domes, that loomed dimly through the ■ beautiful, with their half Gothic, half Saracenic 
fog, os if parts of some strange dream. \ facades, that any one of them might have been 

Nor did this dream-like aspect of things the castle of the Sleeping Beauty tierself. 
thange even when I had breakfasted and taken ] These Venetian pamces are of all ages, some 
a gondola, to make my first venture on the) dating buck to the eleventh century, and others 
Grand Canal. The sun had dissolved the mists, j having been built as late as the seventeenth, 
it is true; but tb “range unreality of every- jTbe earliest of them are altogether the most 
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picturesque. They can easily be recognized saics ornamenting their fronts. Among the most 
by their round-headed windows, evidently rude celebrated, in addition to those we have already 
survivals of the style of the Roman Empire. • mentioned, are the Cornari, the Guistiani, the 
Next in antiquity are the half Byzantine, half; Foscari, and the Gimini. 

Arabic ones. After these come the more purely l About half way down the Grand Canal is the 
Gothic, the casements more or less ogte in shape, ) bridge of the Rialto, familiar to everyone by a 
like those in the Casa Doro or the Palazzo Ca- • thousand engravings. This was the spot first 
vnlli. Finally come the Renaissance, such as j settled in Venice, and around which the city 
the Pesoro and Vandruuiini. Some have mo- j gradually grew up. Shakespeare has made it 


VIEW OS THE GRAND CANAL. 


immortal. One never sees it without thinking 
of Shy lock, and the potlnd of flesh.” 

When I had gone the length of the Grand 
Canal, I returned, and landing at the foot of the ; 
Piazza of St. Mark, stopped at the Ducal Pal- J 
ace. This famous edifice has its southern front < 
facing the Grand Canal, where it reaches as far 
as the Rio della Paglia, a narrow canal that 
opens out at right angles. It is across this little 
water-way, a short distance up. that the famous 
Bridge of Sighs, connecting the Ducal Palace - 
with the State prisons on the other side, is 
thrown. The bridge is a covered one. Iu the - 
old days, when Venice called herself a republic, \ 
though she was really only a narrow oligarchy, > 
State prisoners were conducted across this gal- j 
lery to hear their sentence, prior to being led to \ 
execution. Hence its name. Everyone will re¬ 
member Byron's famous lines about it. Several; 


of the prison cells that 1 visited were below the 
surface of the wuter, and so dark and damp that, 
to many persons, death would be preferable to 
incarceration there. 

The plan of the Ducal Palace is an irregular 
square, enclosing a court-yard. The southern 
facade looks out on the Grand ('anal. Another 
looks westward, towards the avenue which, aa 
we have already said, connects the Piazza of St. 
Mark with the water. Both sides are supported 
on double ranges of arches. The columns of the 
lower tier are partly buried in the pavement, for 
in the five centuries since their erection the land 
has sunk about fifteen inches. 

There are numerous superb rooms in this 
palace, many of them former State apartments, 
decorated with frescoes by the great artists of 
Venice. In the court-y^rd are two finely-sculp¬ 
tured bronze well-coverings, surmounting cia- 
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terns, both designed m the sixteenth century. 
At the northeast angle of the court-yard is the 
Giant's Staircase, celebrated as that where the 
Doge, Mario Falieri, was decapitated. This Doge 
had been detected in a conspiracy to suppress 
the Republic and make himself dictator, if not 
king. He was beheaded on the platform at the 
top of the stairs, and tradition says that the 
severed head afterwards rolled down to the foot 


> of the steps, lu the great Council Hall, one 
i the most magnificent rooms in the Ducal Palace, 
i are the portraits of the Doges, seventy-two in 
\ number. But that of Mario Falieri is empty, 
j and on a scroll is written in Latin: “ This is 
\ the place of Mario Falieri, beheaded for his 
i crimes.” 

\ Leaving the Ducal Palace, I passed on to St. 
i Mark’s, which abuts upon it. I hod read all 



THE CASA DOttO PALACE. 


that Ruskin had written about this wonderful j mortal mosaic, hundreds of years old, from 
church, but was hardly prepared, notwithstand- ? which Christ looks down and blesses 44 the poor 
ing, for the splendors I saw. St. Mark’s, indeed, | in heart” forever. A step took me into the 
is like nothing else in the known world. There \ vestibule, through one of the five great doors 
it stood, with its mosque-like domes; with the j of bronze. Overhead, in a blaze of gold, also iu 
famous group of bronze horses that had once \ mosaic, were prophets, saints, and martyrs: St. 
ornamented the hippodrome of Constantinople; ? Mark, the other Evangelists, and nngels innu- 
with the five great portals; and with that im- merablc. Before me was a door that had been 
Vm.. LXXX1II.—2. 
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brought from St. Sophia in 1205. 1 crossed the of the high altar, I could not help seeing that 

threshold, and entered the church proper. Por- j this magnificent church, like the Ducal Palace 
phyry, j«osper, serpentine, verd-antique, alabas- ? next door, was slowly settling into the sea; for 
ter, were on every side ; spoils from heathen ; the floor under foot was as uneven as a lake tlint 
temples in Asia, from Antioch and Acre; gifts \ is ruffled by a wind, and cracks were visible 
from Byzantium, and even from Jerusalem itself, j everywhere in the domes, and even in their sup- 
Wliat splendors of mosaic! What maguificence ; ports. The time cannot be far remote, unless 
of color! What an array of sculptured nionu- ! means arc taken to prevent it, when St. Mark’s, 
meats! Yet, as 1 walked on in the direction ! with its memories of more than a thousand 



years, will sink into the deep, and the waters 
wash over it as they do over its rival of the 
ancient world—desolate, forgotten Tyre. \ 

There is one curious custom in Venice, that is ! 
ifaid to be centuries old. It is the feeding the ■ 
pigeons, in St. Mark’s Piazza, at noonday. By 
^jng custom the birds have come to know' their 
privilege aud their immunity. Before the great 
clock near St. Mark’s begins to strike twelve, 
not.a pigeon is to be seen. But no sooner does 
the first blow resound from the giant’s hammer, 
than the birds begin to flutter down, at first in 
nairs, then in dozens, then by hundreds. By 
the time the last stroke of twelve has died away, 
while yet it is echoing and re-echoing, the pave¬ 
ment is alive with them. It is the habit of trav¬ 
elers to resort to the Piazza at this hour, to 
throw crumbs of bread to the pigeons; and the 
memory of this noonday experience is one of 
the pleasantest that the “ forestieri ” carry away 
with th?m. 


The palaces of Venice are not all on the Grand 
Canal. A perfect network of smaller water¬ 
ways threads the city, and on almost every one 
of these, however narrow, you see palaces. 
Sometimes, as you lie bock on the cushions of 
your gondola, lost in reverie, you are startled 
by the sharp warning cry of your gondolier, 
and find yourself being whirled around a sud¬ 
den turn into a side canal, and under the most 
picturesque of corner balconies. At other times 
you land where some tiny open space gives you 
a few feet to walk on, and passing into n court¬ 
yard, come upon a casa that was old before 
Marco Polo traveled into “far Cathay.” Every¬ 
where you see churches—some of ihem exqui¬ 
sitely beautiful. The Church of the Frnri, that 
of Santa Giovanni and Paoli, that of San 
Giorgio Maggiore, that of Santa Maria della 
Saliite, and a dozen others, are the most inter¬ 
esting. In the Academy of Fine Arts is a 
very fine collection of pictures, by Titian, Tin- 
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toretto, Paul Verouese, and different native ar¬ 
tists ; and nowhere, bye-the-byc, do you see 
Tinterettos or Veroneses in such perfection as 
you do nt Venice. 

The excursions in the vicinity of Venice are : 
all picturesque, and are, of course, all by water. • 
One of the first you make is to the Armenian 
Convent, which lies a few miles to the south 
of Venice. It was here that Byron studied with 
the monks. A few miles still further to the 
south is the Lido, a narrow strip of laud that 
separates Venice and its surrounding islands ; 
from the open gulf. Here the Venetians resort 
for sea-bathing, in the sultry months of summer. 
To the north of Venice lies Torcello, of which > 
we have already spoken : and half way between 
the two, Murano, famous for its glass-works. 
It was here that the glass was made that was so 
much sought after two or three centuries ago, 
and pieces of which now, when perfect, bring } 
•uch fabulous prices from connoisseurs. Within 
the last generation, the art has been revived, 
and is now curried on quite successfully Again. 

The lagoons are so shallow, 
that when the tide is out a 
large portion of them becomes 
bare. But when the tide is in, 
you see a wide waste of water, 
with only a few islands here 
and there, on which are low 
white buildings, occasional 
campa&Hes and long: rows of 
black cypr* ^ By a curious 
optical illusion, these islands 
do not appear to lie on the sur¬ 
face of the water, but to float 
in the air, just above it. The 
water itself is like no other 
water. It is clear and translu¬ 
cent, but of ever shifting hues ; 
now aquif* in nine, now mala¬ 
chite, now opalescent. Some¬ 
times, by moonlight, the effect 
oat on the lagoons is inexpres¬ 
sibly weird You seem, ns your 
gondola steals along, to be in a 
land of eld 

I recall many excursions; but 
particularly one: on the day 
we went to Torcello. The after¬ 
noon was far spent, before we 
could tear ourselves away from 
the curious old church and 
campanile. By the time we 
wereabrea of Murano, on our 
way baok. the sun wn* setting. 

Ringing out the long Jine of 


hills on the mainland, to the north west, in sil¬ 
houettes of intense black. Before us, far away, 
vague and indistinct, lay the city. It was so 
vague, indeed, that at first we might have thought 
it a fog-bank, but for a sparkle of red light tlint 
broke from it, here and there, where the sunset 
lit up the upper window of some lofty palace. 
As we drew nearer, however, the gloom lifted. 
The undistinguishable mass began to assume 
shape. First appeared the long line of white 
buildings fringing the water. Then came the red- 
tiled roofs of the houses. Next, the domes of 
the churches. Lastly, rising over all, the tall 
campaniles, like black fountains shooting up into 
the sky. As the twilight deepened, lights began 
to glimmer all along the city front. They shot 
down and out, reflected in the still water. The 
buildings behind seemed to rise: to float in the 
air; we floated with them; and the enchanted 
islands all around us rose and floated, too. 

Fjven when w r e reached our hotel, the illusion 
could hardly be shaken off: we were still, as it 
were, living in a dream, in a land of dreams. 


FEF.P1MJ THF. PIGEONS. 
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BY A U N E S JAMES. 

1. : “ Not at all,” she answers, with a light laugh. 

Dazzle of lights and jewels, rainbows of color, j “ It was quite my own fault. People who don t 
odors of tiowers and perfumes, swaying figures and \ dance are always in the way, at dancing-parties, 
flouting drapery, as the “ dancers dancing in time” j Innocent bystauders have no business here.” 
go by to the soft strains of stringed instruments. 1 “Ah, that is sarcastical, as Artemus Ward 
And Eleanor Page stands watching it, with a ; says. I wonder wliut comments you have been 
pleased young face. A sudden shock startles her. making on us, as we gyrated before your severe 
“ I beg your pardon,” a geutlemah’s voice \ eyes.” As he speaks, he bends his handsome 
exclaims, earnestly. 1 head a little, to look into her eyes. 

“Oh, my dear ! Have we killed you ?” laughs j She meets his glance laughingly, but without a 
Annette Mallory, breathlessly. Then the speaker j trace of coquetiy. 

puts up her white, jeweled hand, gives lier- “Are they severe?” she says. “I certainly 
fluffy yellow braids and bangs a readjusting pat ; hate not been severe in my thoughts. It seems 
or two, unwinds her train from its tangle around $ to me that almost everyone is nice, good-looking, 
her own and Eleanor’s feet, and floats off again. ; well-bred, well-dressed. Is it the gaslight, do 
“Who is the pretty little girl we so nearly ; you think, or—what?” , 

annihilated?” asks Annette’s partner. Dave shakes his head, and smiles. “It is the 

“ That is the Miss Page I told you of. My glamor of youth, good-nature, and—perhaps— 
Aunt Sarah’s husband’s niece.” , a first, visit to New York.” 

“Country cousin, eh,” he says, laughing. j Eleanor smiles back, and says: 

“ Yes, if you call that 1 cousin.’ But she is a j “ It is true that I am daxzled by this won- 

dear little thing—quite a pet of mine. And i derful great city. I have seen nothing but whut 

she looks really nice to-night, doesn’t she?” is beautiful, as yet.’* 

“Yes—rather,” Dave Hazlehurst says, with; Dave shakes his head skeptically, 
the lack of enthusiasm he finds it expedient to “Oh, I know you are not all perfect,” she 
use in pnflsing one girl to another. : says, laughingly. “ 1 have heard a deal of gos- 

Half an hour afterwards, he saunters up to : sip, since I came here, about some of you.” 

Miss Mallory, and says, carelessly : “ Introduce “ Is it quite in order to ask what they said 

me to Miss Page, please. Really, I ought to beg ; about me?” Dave asks, lazily. “For that, 1 

her pardon for my awkwardness.” i suppose, is what you mean.” 

He has glanced once or twice at the girlish Eleanor looks at him coolly, 
figure, seated now amongst the chaperones and ) “Are you sure—quite sure—that they even 
wall-flowers, and somehow it pleases his fastidi-; mentioned your name? I do not like to mortify 
ous taste. The dress, of some soft white material, j you, but—” 

with clouds of tulle close up around the throat, j She pauses, with a very natural air of hesita- 
and sprays of pink wild-roses at throat and } tion and regret, that surprises Dave into a hearty 
waist, just suits the slender figure and the pure | laugh. But all fhe same, he knows that they 
fresh young face. have talked about him, and when he sees a quiet 

In a moment, he is bowing before her, with < little smile stealing around Miss Page’s moutli. 
his most gracious, courtliest bow; and she has he knows also that she is recalling something 
raised her gray-blue eyes, bent her head with its they have said of him. So she is. She remem- 
braids of soft light-brown hair, and given him a bers just how Annette Mallory looked, as she 
calm lady-like smile and greeting. Country said: “Dave Hazlehurst! Oh, he is—well, 
cousin she may be; but no wild rose, on its they say he is my special—friend. He is 
mother stem, could be less fluttered by the notice awfully swell, you know. Rich, and clever, 
of “His Royal Highness;” for that is what all and handsome, and all that. Has a yacht, and 
the girls call Dave Hazlehurst. ( belongs to the Westchester Hunt, and—oh, 

“ How awkward you must have thought me, ; you’ll see him to-morrow evening. He never 
just now, Miss Page,*’ he says, finding a vacant misses coming to us.” 

chair, and taking possession of it. 5 The little conscious smile, the pretty air of 

( 8 ( 51 
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taking her into confidence, with which Miss 
Mallory had said this, gate Eleanor reason to 
believe that Dave was deefply in love with her 
cousin ; and to-night she has been watching the 
lovers with friendly interest. But not a word 
of all this, of course, does she betray to Dave. 

44 Miss Page,” Dave says now, 41 since you will 
not dance, will you come for a quiet little stroll 
through the conservatory ? I shall be so much 
obliged.” 

Eleanor is a little surprised. But after an 
instant’s hesitation she rises, and goes with hhn. 
After awhile, they sit down on a rustic seat, 
where a white rose bends over and touches 
Eleanor’s cheek with its soft petals, and a tangle 
of tropical vines and gorgeous scarlet blossoms 
form a background for the girl’s white slender 
figure. And so an hour goes by, that seems to 
Dave only a few minutes. 

Late in the evening, Miss Mallory encounters 
Mr. Hazlehurst in one of the drawing-rooms. 

“Where have you been all this time?” she 
demands, eagerly. 41 Nobody could find you.” 

“Oh, I have been prowling about here until 
five minutes ngo, when I found your father was 
going to escort your little friend, Miss Page, 
back to her boarding-house, and I relieved him 
of (hat duty. It’s just around the corner, you 
know.” 

“Yes. Thanks. Yon are very good. The 
poor child had to go early, I suppose, because of 
Aunt Sarah, who is an invalid and foil of whims ; 
nnd Btamo* ertme to New York to take care of 
her,” Miss Mallory odds, carelessly. 

44 1 wonder if she finds it entertaining,” Dave 
remarks, pulling his mustache thoughtfully. 

Miss Mallory shrugs her pretty shoulders. 
“On the contrary, quite the reverse, I imagine,” 
she laughs. 

The musicians glide into a new waltz. 

“May I have the pleasure, Miss Annette?” 
Dave says, and they whirl off together. 


II. 

Skat 0(0 at fli® Central Park. A clear, 
bracing winter day. Sunlight on the sparkling 
white expanses of snow and the glittering gmy 
ice of the lake, where a thousand skaters glide 
and wheel to the music of their ringing skates. 

Eleanor has come with the Mallorys, and \ 
stands looking through the glass front of thej 
waiting-room : a little wistfully, it must be con- \ 
fessed. Mrs. Mallory and another matron are \ 
talking gossip beside her; while Annette’s i 
attendant caValicr puts on her skates, takes her \ 
hand, and off they whisk into the centre of the 
brilliant restless throng. i 

Vol. LXXXIII.—8 . 


Eleanor never looked prettier. Her coquettish 
little bonnet; her wrap, lined with white; her 
becoming walking-dress, were, each and all in 
their way, perfection; and, after all, a stylish 
and becoming costume makes even the most 
beautiful girl more beftutifal still. She feels that 
it would be nice to try, though she is really no 
skater, and has declined to ga with Annette. It 
is snowing slightly, but this does not deter the ^ 
skaters. She loses sight of Annette very soon, 
and begins to watch a gentleman who is 
doing the “outside edge” tery beautifully. 

The tall fine figure eomes gliding along, with 
folded arms, swaying carelessly from side to 
side, the very perfection of indolent grace, 
moving, apparently, with no more effoft than it 
costs a bird to balance itself, as it sails on wide¬ 
spread wings. It is Dav^ Hazlehurst, and while 
Eleanor looks, he catches sight of her, wheels 
short around, and skates to shore. She loses 
sight of him fio* a little while, and then hears 
his pleasant voice beside her. 

41 Miss Page ! You don’t intend to be an inno¬ 
cent bystander this afternoon also, do $ou ?” he 
asks, smiling, and holding out his hand. 

Eleanor thinks it is very nice in Annette’s 
lover to be so cordial and kind to her, and she 
gives him her hand freely.. 

44 1 am afraid I can only look on again,” she - 
says. 44 1 can’t skate.” 

44 But you can try,” he says, laughing. “Come 
with me. I will take excellent care of you. Let « 
me bring you some skates.” 

Eleanor hesitates. 

44 Indeed, I should like it veiy much,” she - 
replies; 44 but the truth is, I should be horribly ; 
afraid too, and so awkward that you would be • 
ashamed of me.” 

Dave looks at the light, graceful little figure in 
the pretty, stylish walking-dress, of dnrk-grcen. 

He thinks she would scarcely be awkward under 
any circumstances. 

Dave puts a great deal of entreaty in voice and 
eyes, as he urges her again to try; and Eleanor 
finally yields. 

Half an hour later,when Annette Mallory comes - 
sailing post them, Eleanor is getting on Very 
well indeed. Her cheeks are like carnations, . 
her eyes like stars; and both her hands arc 
clasped tight in those of Mr. Hazlehurst, who is 
skating backwards, and praising, encouraging, . 
and laughing at and with his pretty pupil. 
Annette flashes past them, and it occurs t« lrt»r 
that Eleanor is almost, pretty enough to be dan¬ 
gerous ; for she looks upon Dave Hazlehurst as 
her property; the captive of her own bow and 
spear. 
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“ Will you couie to the Rink with me to¬ 
morrow afternoon, Miss Page?” asks Mr. Hazle- 
hurst, as he kneels to unfasten Eleanor’s skates. 
He is looking up at her, with the most persua¬ 
sive expression in his very handsome dark eyes. 
Eleanor, standing on one foot and resting her 
hand on his sMj^r, answers readily enough : 
“ Certainly, if to be troubled with such 

n novice ns 1 am. 

“And you have really enjoyed it?” he asks, 
anxiously, smiling up at her rosy sparkling face. 

“ Enjoyed it ? It was splendid !” 

“ Better than being a bystander?” 

He is rather needlessly long about unfastening 
those skates; but she does look so fresh and 
pretty, and the little hand rests so quietly on his 
shoulder. 

“ Oh, yes ! So much better!” 

It was a fortnight later, when one of Hazle- 
hurst’s friends said to him: 

“ Look here, Dave. Who is the pretty little 
girl you have been skating with bo often 
lately ?” 

“ Have I been skating very often with any 
one girl, my dear fellow?” Dave asks, com¬ 
posedly. 

“ Yes, you have. You were with her yester- 
dny. A nice little fair-haired thing. No cham¬ 
pagne and soda about that hair, I’ll wager; and 
no sham about her complexion. Real roses 
there.” 

“Ah, yes, I know whom you mean. Those 
are wild roses, Conrad. A little country cousin 
of Miss Mallory’s,” Dave answers, carelessly. 

“ Indeed. I’ve never seen her at the Mal- 
lorys’.” 

“Oh, $he isn’t there. She’s boarding near 
them.” 

“ Ah ! Introduce me, can’t you?” 

“ Couldn’t possibly do it, my boy. She is nurs¬ 
ing an invalid aunt, a regular old Tartar. Runs 
out with me sometimes, because I’m a friend of 
the family, you know; but she has no time for 
visitors.” And Dave saunters off. 

“ Puppy !” he mutters to himself. “ As if I 
would introduce him to that sweet, pure little 
soul.” 

“Ah, ha!” chuckles Conrad. “ Very sly in 
Ilazlehurst. I wonder if tlie Mallorys know 
how attentive he is to the little country 
cousin.” 

III. 

Meantime, poor Aunt Sarah, whom Eleanor 
has come to New York to nurse, is ailing and 
nervous and miserable enough. Her head 
buzzes, and her nerves jangle: she is, in conse- 


BYSTANDER. 

; quence, fretful and exacting at times; but she ia 
| very good to Eleanor, and gives her more pretty 
| dresses than the child had ever owned before, 
j Site is glad, too, that Eleanor's kind friend, Mr. 
< Ilazlehurst, comes so often to take her skating, 
S or walking, or to a matinee, and spends so many 
\ evenings with her, in that usually solitary waste, 
| the boarding-house parlor. She can hear 
| through the register the murmur of their 
\ voices—her room is over the parlor—the sound 
! of laughter, and sometimes Eleanor’s soft clear 

> voice singing. Her tap on the floor brings 

> Eleanor running upstoirs instantly, so Aunt 
^ Sarah does not feel neglected, but is glad the 
( child has some recreation. So the “ regular 

> Tartar” reads and nods and dreams upstairs, 
and Eleanor and Dave chat and laugh and sing 
downstairs. 

One night, Eleanor is singing; and the words 
j are those of “ Douglas.” 

\ M Stretch out your hands to mo, Douglas, Douglas t 
\ Drop forgiveuei* from heaven like dew, 

j As I lay my heart on your ilead heart, Douglas— 

I Douglas, Douglas, tender and true 1” 

j Exquisitely sweet, soft, and touching, the 

• girl’s voice thrills, almost falters, in the hist 
cadence of the sad little song, 
j Dave leans against the piano, with folded 

\ arms, looks down at the floor, and does not 
l speak for a moment. Then he moves slightly, 
j and half sighs. Eleanor looks up at him sud- 
j donly, and laughs. 

j “ Is that a sigh of relief that my wail is over ?” 

| she asks, lightly. 

| Dave smiles, and shakes his head. 

I “ Do you know that you have the most sym- 
\ pathetic voice I ever heard, Miss Page,” he 

j remarks. 

j “Have I? I know my songs are all old- 
j fashioned to you,” she answers, 
j “ You have had the good taste to select songs 
j that are never out of date; at least, never, when 
j sung as you sing them.” 

( “Don’t flatter me, please,” Eleanor says, 
(reprovingly. “You know our little Virginia 

> village is quite out of the world. There was no 
j one there to teach me to sing, no opportunity to 
\ hear new music. We all sing the same songs, 

; long after the real world has done with them.” 

> “ Wouldn’t you like to livo in what yon call 
(the real world? To live in New York?” Dave 
(asks. “To have your lovely voice trained by 
(the first masters of music? To hear all the 
\ divine singers and players on instruments ? To 
j see everything that is worth seeing—” 

\ “Stop, please,” Eleanor says, with a pretty, 
i imperative gesture. ** Of course I’d like all 
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that. Six weeks in New York have taught me j 
what life is. But I know I don’t belong to this j 
real world. I am only an innocent bystander, j 
and I hope I may go home unhurt, and be con¬ 
tented to live our stupid little life there.” 

“ But you need not go back,” Dave begins, 
impulsively. “If you choose—if you will—” 

“ If I could !” Eleanor breaks in, impatiently. 1 
“There are so many dreadful *if’s* to every- j 

thing.” | 

“ There is but one ‘ if' here,” Dave says, in a j 
low tone. j 

There is an expression on his face that puz- j 
xles Eleanor. I 

“What do you mean?” she asks, a little j 

curiously. * ) 

Dave lifts his head, hesitates a moment, and is 
just about to speak, when tap, tap, goes Aunt j 
Sarah’s stick on the floor above, and Eleanor 
flies from the room. ' j 

But that instant’s gaze into Dave Hazlchurst’s j 
deep, dark earnest eyes has set her wondering— ; 
set her heart beating and her cheeks glowing, j 
Is it possible that he can mean—what his eyes ! 
said ? Eleanor has had lovers before, in her ! 
twenty years of life; and they have looked at] 
her—as Dave Ilazlehurst looked, in that one i 
moment. 

Aunt Sarah is very nervous to-nigh^. Eleanor 
comes down at last, after a long absence. Dave 
is seated at the piano, softly touching the keys, 
and whistling gently the air of “ Douglas,” He 
springs up, as she enters, and looks eagerly at 
her. 

“ Am I to stay or go asks, quickly. < 
“You must go, I’m afraid,” Eleanor says, j 
smiling. “ I can’t leave her any longer.” j 
“ Well—if I roust,” he says, with a discon- \ 
tented shrug of the shoulders. “ After all,” he j 
adds, “it is very good in her even to let you go j 
out of her sight. If I were your—invalid aunt, 
say—I should be more exacting.” ! 

Eleanor laughs and says, “she is glad he is \ 
not her aunt then.” 

“ On the whole, I am rather glad of that 
myself.’ ’ he says, gravely. j 

Then he goes, lingeringly, reluctantly ; holding \ 
her hand long enough to call the quick color ; 
into her cheeks, and reminding her more than j 
once of her engagement to walk with him to- j 
morrow. 1 

But Eleanor, when she returns to her aunt, is 
hardly herself. Her aunt notices it, and finally j 
says, rather tartly: j 

“ What are you thinking of, child? I asked j 
for the hair-brush ; not the cough-syrup.” j 

Eleanor laughs and blushes, and looks so: 


pretty that poor withered Aunt Sarah draws 
her down to kiss her glowing cheek, and forgives 
her carelessness. 

And the child goes on making blunders, while 
her thoughts are busy with the puzzling ques¬ 
tion : “ Is it possible he loves me, insteud of 
Annette Mallory ?” 

IV. 

In two weeks more she does not ask herself 
this question at all. In actions, looks, tones—in 
everything but the actual words, Dave Hazle- 
hurst has said a thousand times, “ I love you.” 

His eyes say it now, as he sits leaning forward 
a little, playing with Eleanor’s glove, which she 
has just drawn off, and watching her face. 

It is twilight, and firelight, in the parlor. 
The low fire sends out a red cozy glow, and the 
two cushioned chairs, into which Dave and 
Eleanor have sunk, are drawn close before it. 
They have been walking, and Eleanor’s checks 
are glowing. 

“ Next week ?” Dave is saying, in a surprised, 
regretful tone. “ Is it possible you go so soon ?” 

“ It is not soon. I have been here two months, 
and Aunt Sarah is so much better now, that she 
can spare me. A10 they want me a* home,” 
Eleanor says, with her eyes fixed on the fire. 

“Yes—very naturally—but—” Dave stops 
abruptly, and then goes on. “ Well, I will see 
you every day until you do go.” 

Eleanor gazes in the .fixe, and does not speak. 
Dave is silent, too. A moody look is on his face. 

“Are you very glad to go?” he asks, sud¬ 
denly, looking keenly into the girl’s face. “ Is 
there any reason—anyone you care very much 
to see at home ?” 

Eleanor glances at him, colors vividly, and 
answers, with a laugh : “Anyone? Why, there 
are dozens of people I care to see.” 

“ But is there anyone that you care a great deal 
for ? More, for instance, than you do for—me ?” 

Dave, as he speaks, quietly lays his hand 
upon the little ungloved hands that lie clasped 
on Eleanor’s lap. 

Eleanor does not speak. In fact, there is not 
much need for words. Her crimson cheek, the 
little fluttering sigh that heaves her breast, and 
the shy drooping of her pretty head, speak for 
her. Dave knows that he may keep the soft 
hands he has taken. He clasps them closer, and 
bends to whisper: 

“ Eleanor, my little darling, do you love me ?” 

A sudden sound of voices and footsteps, and 
someone approaches the parlor-door. 

“Oh, confound it all 1” ejaculates Dave, under 
his breath. 
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Two ladies come rustling in. But by that \ When Mr. Hazlehurst comes, in the afternoon^ 
time he is decorously standing by the hearth, j Eleanor’s card is brought down to him, with the 


drawing on his gloves, and saying, 


'scribbled words: “I am very much eugaged, 


“ You told me you would be occupied this \ and must beg you to excuse me, this afternoon.” 
evening. I may come, then to-morrow—at three \ Dave hastily scribbles back : “ I shall call this 
o’clock? You will walk with me?” ! evening, then,” and goes away, puzzled and 

“Yes,” Eleanor replies. Her hand rests in \ provoked. Eletjnor pauses a second, in her 
his close, firm grasp for one second; and she \ packing, to hear the front-door close heavily, 
meets one swift laughing gleam from his eyes, \ She is working swiftly and silently, with very 
ns he cavalierly turns his back on the intruders, > bright eyes and a very red spot on each cheek, 
and tucks Eleanor’s glove into his breast-pocket. < Poor, bewildered Aunt Sarah is crying, scolding 
Then he is gone. i a little, wondering, lamenting, and making 

The next morning, Annette Mallory comes to s Eleanor a fresh present every five minutes, 
pay Eleanor a visit. s “ Take this lace, child. I’ll never wear it 

“ Why, how lovely you look, you dear pretty s again. It’s very unkind in you to leave me like 
child!” she exclaims, as Eleanor enters the \ this. There is my fun-lined circular. I always 
parlor to receive her. “And so you are going > meant you to have that. I shan’t go out of the 
home next week? I am too sorry to hear it. \ house, this winter; and you will freeze to death 


Really going, are you?” 


; traveling without it, this weather. Oh, my dear 


1 Yes, really; but how did you .know it?” \ little Eleanor., if you only belonged to me.” 


Eleanor says. 


Dave calls again in the evening. “ Miss Page 


Dave told me, of course—lost night. \ has gone away,” is the message he receives. 


But you will come again soon? In the spring— > “Gone?” he cries. “ Yes, gone home,” the ser- 
about May, won’t you? I really want jrou. a! vant replies: “she went away before dark.” 
special occasion, you know,” laughs the young j “ You’re surely mistaken,” persists Dave. “No, 
lady, dropping her dark lashes prettily. i for she took her trunks.” “ Did—did she leave 

“Oh ! You are going to be married,” Eleanor? no message?” stammered Dave. “No, she left 
cries. “ I must not ask to whom, I suppose?” j no message for anyone.” Then Dave asks to see 
“ Oh, yes, you may. Because I know I can j Aunt Sarah ; but the reply is: “ Mrs. Page can 
trugt you never to tell anyone. But can’t you > see no one to-night. She is not at all well.” 
guess ? You know him very well. Indeed, he > So Dave goes away, baffled, anxious, angry. 

likes you so much, that I am almost jealous. He \ - 

praises you so; says you are such a dear, artless \ V. 

little thing. A year ago, I should have been wild > Axr> all thi9 time, Eleanor, who has crossed 
with jealousy, because really he used to be the j the ferry before dark, because she will go 
most horrid flirt. But now, Dave and I under- i without an escort, is sitting in the waiting-room, 
stand each other so perfectly—oh, I have told * in Jersey City, wishing it was time for the train 
you, haven’t I?” This with the prettiest little j to start. Yet. when it is time: when the train 
shriek of dismay. “But remember, you must j does start: whbn it goes thundering on through 
not breathe it. On honor, you know. Now I { the dark night, taking her further and further 
must run on. I only called for one minute.” j from New York—and from Dave^-a wild regret 
Eleanor is conscious of a little stream of babble < seizes her. 
and laughter, falling on her stunned brain for a j If she could only have seen him once more, 
few moments longer. She hears her own voice \ It is impossible that he could have meant to 
replying carelessly, even laughing. When the \ trifle with her so. Perhaps he is wretched, too, 
door closes behind her visitor, she goes slowly { thinking how he has grown to love her, uncon- 
upstairs to her own room, sits down on her little J sciously, while he is in honor bound to Annette, 
white bed, and folds her hands in her lap. She j But then memory goes back to the many times 
does not cry. She is utterly, tearlesily wretched, j when he has sought her out, deliberately, per- 
Grief, and shame, and indignation, sweep over \ sistently. It was not accidental: his constant 
her soul in stormy billows* It is pride, at last, s association with her. 


that stings her into action. 


‘ Oh, why did be ever look at me—ever speak 


“I will never see him again,” she thinks, to me?” she thinks. “I never tried to attract 


‘ He shall never know how he has hurt me 


! him. Oh, it was cruel, wicked in him. But 


deceived me—broken my heart.” For she does j nobody—nobody shall ever know—” 

think, poor little soul, that her heart is broken, j All night long, in the dim car, thundering on 

and that she will die of this great wound. \ through the darkness. Sometimes weeping pas- 
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sionate bitter tears; sometimes worn out with 
grief, and dozing uneasily; and then waking to 
fresh tortures of thought and memory. 

No wonder she reached home, the next day, 
pallid, exhausted, almost ill. 

“ Dear me, child! What have you been 
doing to yourself? ” her mother cries, in dis¬ 
may. “And why didn’t you telegraph that 
you were coming? Come right upstairs to 
bed; you look utterly broken down.” 

Two weeks have passed since Eleanor has 
a>me home. Fourteen weary and heavy days I 
She has tried to take up her old life. But alas, 
she cannot. She drags through it all listlessly, 
never cross; even spasmodically gay, if any¬ 
one is looking at her; then sinking again into 
silence and bitter retrospect. And all night 
she lies awake and cries. And that, for a girl 
of twenty, who used to laugh and sing all day, 
and sleep eight hours tranquilly at night 1 * 

“Put dowrn that sewing, Eleanor, and go 
straight out to walk,” her mother says, one 
day. And Bhe watches the girl’s slender fig¬ 
ure, passing down the walk to the gate, and 
wonders anxiously “what is the matter with 
the child? She has worked herself to death 
trying to humor Sarah’s whims, I suppose. I 
wish I had not let her go to New York.” 

In an hour Eleanor comes back, as pale, weary, 
and heavy-eyed as when she went away. 

“Somebody in the parlor wants to see you, 
Miss Ellie,” announces a servant, who meets 
her in the hall. 


Dave is the first to speak. It is hurriedly 
anxiously. 

“Eleanor!” he cries, “what, what have you 
been doing with yourself?” 

“Why have you come here?” Eleanor falters 
out. She hardly knows her own voice, it is 
so hard and cold. She takes hold of the back 
of a chair to keep herself from falling. 

“ Because I could not stay away I” says Dave, 
vehemently. “ You have treated mo coolly 
enough, heaven knows! I ought to be sure 
that you don’t care a straw for me; but I love 
you so dearly, that—” 

“Stop!” Eleanor says, haughtily. “Please 
understand, first, that I know of your engage¬ 
ment to Annette Mallory—” 

“ What!” Dave exclaims, in intense astonish¬ 
ment. “ Aro you dreaming, child?” lie adds. 
“I am not—never was—never will be, engaged 
to Miss Mallory. Who told you I was?” 

But Eleanor does not answer. She sinks 
into the choir, and covers her face with her 
hands. 

“Who told you?” demands Dave, again. 

“ Dont ask me, please!” Eleanor says, faintly. 

“ It was Annette Mallory herself,” crioa 
Dave, in great wrath. “She is false—well, 
beyond words. She told me you were engaged 
to someone here. That kept me from asking 
you to marry me long ago. W T hen did she 
tell you this precious story?” 

“ The day I left New York,” Eleanor answers, 
with a little sob. Then she looks up at Dave 


Eleanor opens the parlor door listlessly, (with her sofl eyes full of tears. The grim 


saying to herself “it is only ono of the girls.” ! look goes away from his face. IIo kneels down 
The parlor is a pleasant, pretty room, warm j by her, and takes her hands in his. 
with firelight, fragrant with the breath of < “And that made you refuse to see me, and 
blooming hyacinths. Eleanor enters, advances j leave without a word to me?” he asks, re- 
one step—and sees Dave Hazlehurst coming j proachfully. 

quickly to meet her. j “Yes—and—it almost broke my heart to think 

She stands, white and still, as if she were < you had been—flirting with me,” Eleanor sobs. 


frozen; and he stops, too; and gazes silently at { But what matter is it, how many tears she 
the pallid gho9t of pretty Eleanor Page, that f sheds now, since they are such happy tears, 
stands there before him. 1 and are shed in Dave’s arms? 


SNOWFLAKES. 


B T ANNA EDWARD* S A M U t L . 


Wnff-wtoroing chased away the night, 

The snowflakes lay all pare and white; 

No soil of earth had yet been given 
To mar the parity of heaven. 

But 'oeath the noonday mu’i bright my j 

40 crushed and soiled the Snowflskee lay; 

80 black with soot and stains of earth, • 

That they disgraced their hcavonly birth. i 


Alas! thought 1, when souls ore born, 

Theytte Hko the snowflakes of tho morn: 

1'rrgh from their "Maker’s hand divine, 

Spotless ami bright and pure they shine. 

But ere they reach the noon of life, 

They’re crushed and roarrod with passion's strife; 
So soiled and stained with sins of earth, 

They oft disgrace their heavenly birth. 
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BY FRANK LKK BENEDICT. 

CHAPTER I. j smile on bis cold, handsome face, a sudden 

The crowning success was won at last! Mrs. I reminder of her husband’s warning struck her 
Treherne had made her three reverences to l like a chill. 

royalty, and had received a special compliments “Take care, Florence!” Mr. Treherne had 
from her sovereign’s lips. Now, os she passed I said. “You call that man your friend—see to 
through the mob of fine ladies and gentlemen, to j it, that he doesn't prove your evil genius.”* 
reach the staircase, open murmurs of admiration [ The thought faded as quickly as it had come, 
followed her on her way. \ and was succeeded by a certain feeling of irritn- 

The high and mighty dame who had been j tion against her husband, as one who was ready 

induced to present her, partly because it was ! and determined to stand between her and plcas- 

secretly mode worth her while, grumbled, how- j ure, which, like too many in these days, she had 

ever. j grown to consider synonymous with happiness. 

“ Yes, yes; you’ve got what you wanted,” she j Cut there was brief space for reflection of any 
said. “ But I doubt if you’ve head enough to j hind. The evening, with its gay whirl, was at 
follow up your triumph ! I can tell you one hand. She had an engagement at the opera, 
thing, though: if I’d known, even last night, Here, her success at the Drawing-Room had 
that there’d be those ridiculous paragraphs in preceded her; and she had quite an ovation, 
this morning’s papers, I’d have stopped in bed ; Later, at the Duchess of Argent’s ball, she was 
and you might have used your train to wipe the attraction of all eyes. Fine Indies stood on 
your tears on.” chairs, and fine gentlemen openly fought for 

“ Your grace has been so kind; oh, I cannot places to see her to the best advantage. The 
even thank you; I have no words!” murmured scion of a royal house singled her out for 
Mrs. Treherne, looking in her companion’s face, marked notice. Her dominion, in a word, was 
with a smile which would have caused any mas- established. She was the Society Queen of the 
culine head to reel. season. 

But the old duchess’ head was formed of The next morning had come, or what was 
stronger material, and the monosyllable with morning to her; though it was well on towards 
which she responded sounded very much like four o’clock before she left her room. Lauguid 
“Stuff!” and pleasantly weary, she sat sipping her 

After an instant she added, aloud, however: chocolate, glancing over the scores of notes 
“Well, it’s done, and you really are a pretty and invitations that covered her table, in the 
creature; and perhaps you told the truth, when intervals of reading the pencil-lined paragraphs 
you said you didn’t know what the papers were in a pile of journals, which Colonel Stretton’s 
printing. The * new professional beauty,’ indeed. « thoughtfulness had provided. Elaborate dcscrip- 
Aml to be presented by me. Upon my word!” j tions of her toilette were given, the different 
Luckily there was no opportunity for the ! items of her charms summed up, the full account 
ancient lady to work herself further into a J of her overwhelming success detailed with sick- 
passion. People crowded up; some gouty gen- ' euing sycophancy ; finally, she was hailed’os the 
eral claimed the duchess’ attention ; and Florence l newly-risen star, whose beams dimmed the lustre 
Treherne, dizzy and fairly intoxicated by the in- \ of every predecessor; the great sensation of the 
cense of adihiring looks and words, remembered j season ; the latest “ professional beauty.” 
nothing more distinctly, till she found herself^ It was a title against which her good taste and 
seated in her carriage, and heard Colonel S every good instinct of her nature revolted ; yet 
fitref ton’s rapid whisper. “The triumph has j the sovereignty gratified her love of power. Alas, 
only begun,” he said, as he leaned one arm on | too, the newly-culminating tribute of adulation 
the coach window. “ You will admit, at last, | had become absolutely necessary to her vanity, 
that the most devoted of your friends has j The door opened suddenly, and her husband 
proved a prophet.” j entered. At sight of him, Mrs. Treherne threw 

Even in this supreme moment, as Florence j down the papers she held in her hand, saying, 
glanced up at him. with his half-mocking \ with a rather nervous laugh : 

(42) 
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“You quite startled met Who would have 
dreamed of seeing you at home, at this hour?” 

“Home?” he echoed, with a bitter em¬ 
phasis on the word, that brought an accession of 
color to her cheeks. “ Home ? I came to the 
botlse at this hour, because I knew it was the 
only one at which I was certain of finding you 
in.” 

“ It was very good of you,” she said, in her 
softest voice, and with her most radiant smile; 
for. she thought that a little flattery might 
produce the effect on him which it did on 
other men, and so give her a reprieve from 
the lecture she so much dreaded. “ I wish 
you would come and drive with me. Don’t 
forget that we are to dine at the marchioness’.” 
She spoke as if this lady were the only mar¬ 
chioness in England, and so did everybody; so 
grand and mighty was the dowager, who, 
eighteen months before, would have scouted 
the idea that she should ever invite the Tre- 
hernes to one of her banquets. 

“ I cairnot go for a drive, but I shall be 
punctual to our engagement,” Mr. Treherne 
replied, with a cynical expression on his worn, 
tired features. “ You must have worked too 
hard to obtain this honor, for me to forget! 
Besides, I suppose, even a professional beauty 
requires the occasional presence and support of 
her husband.” He laughed, oh, so bitterly; 
then added, with a repressed passion that fairly 
•tartled her, from its contrast to his usual re¬ 
strained manner: “ A professional beauty ! 

Maybe you feel no shame in being one; but I 
feel that I have lived too long when I have 
become a professional beauty’s husband.” 

“How ridiculous you are,” she cried, angrily. 
“As if the newspapers did not always say all 
sorts of absurd things about noticeable people: 
nobody but you would dream of taking offenoe.” 

“We have indeed become noticeable people,” 
he said, “nnd in a way that makes me Ashamed 
to show my face. But there is something worse 
than that: it is to know that you glory in the 
notoriety.” 

“Coarse—brutal!” she exclaimed. “But I 
have learned what to expect of you. Any other 
man would feel a little pride in hearing his wife 
called—” 

“ A professional beauty?” he interrupted. 

“ In seeing her sought after and admired,” 
she went on, hastily ; “ but you—you. I wonder 
you don’t try to shut me up where no one can 
see me: or perhaps you would like to mutilate 
mj face, or have me catch small-pox.” 

•• I do understand a man’s pride in seeing his 
wife admired, when Buch admiration is fitly 


5 expressed,” he said; “but when it is done in 
| this coarse fashion; when a woman submits to 
| every license of word and look; when she 

I becomes a show—” 

“ I will leave you,” she broke in, rising. 
“No,” he said. “ Have the goodness to stop 
t for a little. There are some things I must say. 
| Wo have been married two years and a half, 
j Since the first six months, guided by your newly- 
\ awakened vanity and evil oounsels, you have bent 
j every energy of your nature to the position you 
; have just gained. Tp do this, in spite of my 
l advice, my warnings, my protestations, you have 
j trampled under foot all that was good and noble 
$ in you, and trampled on my heart, too—though 

( not that that counts.” 

“The old, old story.” she said, with a sneer. 

| Yet all the while something in her soul sliud- 
! dered and shrank from this picture of herself. 
But she would not yield. 

“One with which I shall not trouble you 
; again,” he said. “ I learned long since that you 
married me for my money; it is grievous that I 
have lost so much. Iwant to warn you that you 
must be careful of expenses; that you must 
make no debts. It is only by tbe utmost care 
that I shall escape ruin. Y’ou will be filed 
enough outside now. You can forego home 
entertainments. As for your conducts” 

“ Take care, Mr. Treherne.” 

“ I have no fear that you will be tempted into 
any wrong feeling. You have not heart enough. 
But remember, that there are limits you cannot 
pass. A professional beauty, of course, must 
have her train of admirers. Take good heed to 
keep them in the plural number. I have no 
wife; no home. But so long as you do not make 
me seem to play the part of a complaisant hus¬ 
band to any special person, I shall not interfefe. 
So long, too, I will give you the support of my 
presence in public, often enough to satisfy the 
conventionalities of the world.” 

In spite of the wreck Florence Treherne had 
made of her nature, it still retained sufficient of 
good for this outburst to move her. 

“ Noel, don’t say such dreadful things,” she 

I exclaimed. 

“ It was my duty to tell you the truth once 
more,” he replied, in a voice that held more of 
pain than anger, severe as the words sounded. 

1 “Y’ou have wronged me and degraded your¬ 
self—” 

j “How dare you use such language?” she 
\ broke in. 

| “ What other term would apply? Has it not 

S been degradation to cre?p, and sue, and use petty 
I deceit, endure slights, mortification—anything, to 
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obtain the desired end ? An invitation to the 
house ot* some titled grandee. An opportunity 
to display your charms to some set higher up in 
the social scale than those you already knew.” 

“ No woman in London has a securer position 
to-day thau mine,” she cried, “and I have made 
it for myself.” 

“Yes, and I have just told you by what 
means,” he answered. “But let us end the 
discussion here. 1 cannot help you. Now in 
regard to money, 1 will send you this evening a 
statement of what I can spare for your personal 
expense? during the seasou. You shall have 
the checks regularly; but I cannot go one 
farthing beyond. The bills you gave me are 
paid. They were wickedly large ; but they were 
all : at least you said so?”. 

“ Yes, yes,” she foroed herself to say. 

“ I have explained, to you already the exact j 
condition of my affairs,” lie went on. “ You j 
must regulate your expenses in accordance there- \ 
with. 1 cannot allow the extravagance of the post 
year to continue. I am, at least, an honest man, $ 
and you must not tamper with my credit.” j 

The door opened, and a servant announced: j 
“C/olonel Streiton.” And Mr. Treherne, after < 
speaking a few polite words to the visitor, left j 
the room. Florence’s carefully-acquired power l 
of self-control enabled her to subdue her anger \ 
and trouble sufficiently to welcome her friend 
and ally with apparent composure. 

“ I thought you would come,” she said, as he 
bowed over the slender fingers Bhe extended. 

“ I am afraid I came at an unfortunate 
moment,” returned lie. “Our lord and master 
was evidently in one of his bad moods, though 
he tried to conceal it, and be civil to me. Ah, 
don’t be vexed—surely you con trust me. You 
must have some frieud to whom you can Bpeak 
freely, and I at least know what you arc forced 
to endure.’* 

“ He says my success is a positive disgrace.” 

“ The man is mod. Any other fellow in his 
place would be in the seventh heaven, with a 
wife admitted to be the most beautiful woman in 
Europe, and as witty and clever as beautiful. 
Good gracious, I lose patience. Don’t think 
about him. Have you read the papers I sent? 
The whole town is tnlkiug of you. There’ll be 
a crowd in the street to see your carriage pass. \ 
By the way. old Lady Pembroke has promised > 
to drive you in the Park. I arranged that. It j 
was very necessary you should have some infiu- < 
ential person with you to-day.” 

You never forget anything,” she exclaimed. J 
“ How can I ever thank you for all your good- j 
ness?” j 


“ One doesn’t try to thank one’s best frieud—” 

“And you ore mine. No other wornau ever 
had one so faith fill,” she interrupted, impul¬ 
sively extending her hand. 

“You make me very proud and happy,” he 
answered, gating at her with earnest e^es, 
though no effort could free his smile from the 
mocking, cynical expression. “ May I say one 
thing more?” 

“Yes, surely. Well?” 

“Of course, money discussions lay at the bot¬ 
tom of Treherne’s crabbedness. Husbands ore 
all alike.” 

“He frightens me. But indeed, I must be 
economical,” she said, excitedly. “ I dared no$ 
tell him I still hod heaps of unpaid bills; and 
he vows I shall make no more.” 

“Though, of course, you must—everybody 
must,” rejoined the Colonel, calmly. “ But you 
noed not tell him. One thing you know. I sluill 
be only too grateful if, at any time, you will 
grant me a real friend’s privilege—” 

“ No, no I” she broke in, coloring to the very 
roots of her hair. “ Never that—uever!” 

“ Then your friendship does not go far,” be 
said, sadly. “ I should have hoped, if you found 
yourself in any serious difficulty, pecuniary or 
otherwise, that you could accept my help.” 

“In anything else. But not money. No!” 
she cried. “Ah, don’t think me ungrateful. 
But you must never mention that again.” 

“So be it,” he said. “But you will let me 
point out a way by which you can make some 
in a legitimate business fashion ?” 

“I?” she asked, incredulously. “ Do tell me 
how.” 

“ That new mining company, named after you, 
want to get a certain capitalist into their ranks. 
You could smile him into consent. I assure 
you, that the stocks the directors would put «u 
your disposal will soon realize enough to make 
you independent of Treherne’s parsimony.” 

She was startled at first: then angry. But he 
spoke so rapidly that she could not interrupt, 
though her refusal came decidedly enough when 
ke ended. He ceased to urge; talked of other 
things; painted glowing pictures of (lie future, 
which made her eyes flash and her cheeks glow ; 
and presently she was worlds away from the 
possibility of remembering her husband’s coun¬ 
sels, or her own weak resolutions. 

They were interrupted by the entrance of a 
footinan, with a basket of marvelous flowers, on 
the top of which lay a note, to the seal whereof 
the Colonel pointed with a smile, and then 
renewed his artful pleadings and advice. With 
a prince the foremost in her train, was she 
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likely to have a cloud upon her sky, unless she , She was as fur aloof from the sphere of her nm- 
were wilfully obstinate? Why, what was asked bition as if still buried in the wilds of her native 
of her amounted to nothing. Grand ladies did Devon. 

such things daily. The great marchioness her- j The only people of social importance whom 
self would not hesitate. j she knew were the family of which her old lover 

And before the tempter took his leave, Flor- < had beeu a younger son, anil these magnates 
ence Treherne had given the promise he wanted, j ignored her completely. What she read and 
And so drifted further away over the fathomless J heard, and the occasional glimpses she caught of 
sea, whose perils were hidden by a glittering j the famous beauties of the day, kept her in a 
mirage, which she mistook for sunshine and the : constant fever of desire to emulate their tri¬ 
islands of content. | umphs; and when fate put it in her power to 

-*- < oblige an old lady, with a pedigree nearly as 

CHAPTER II. | long as the list of her debts, Florence thought 

Three years before, Noel Treherne, seeking \ herself the most fortunate creature under the 

relaxation from hard work, in an autumn trip in j sun. 

the country, found Florence Gaston in a quiet She displayed a talent that would have done 
neighborhood of Devonshire. She had been \ honor to a diplomatist; and circumstances aided 
born and brought up there, belonging to a fkmily her. A noted Artist, whose acquaintance Tre- 
of gentlefolk, who, during several generations, herne chanced to make, went wild over her, and 
had been more noted for beauty and the temper- painted her portrait for the spring exhibition, 
ament which we term artistic than for money A popular poet followed suit by chanting her 
or lands, or the practical talents that achieve praises in melodious verse; and gradually Flor- 
such results. Treherne had reached middle age, ence found her horizon widening, the goal of her 
haring spent the last decade in a melancholy hopes gleaming in the distance, 
widowerhood, immersed in business; but making About this time, she met Colonel Stretton, a 
for himself more time for books and study than man of forty, with fortune and an admirable 
many men would have done. position. No woman ever encountered a worse 

He was rich, though not sufficiently so to guide; and, alas, Florence yielded implicitly to 

attract notice in London; but to Florence and his counsels; received his powerful support; 
her relatives the wealth seemed immense. He and by hard work, perseverance, struggles, and 
fell madly in love with the beautiful girl; and heart-burnings, toiled up to the pedestal on 
she, whose glimpse of the world had been con- which she desired to be set. 
fined to a four weeks’ visit in town, where she What her husband, a proud, rigid, over-scrupu- 
had received just attention enough to awaken her lous man, endured, it is not difficult to imagine; 
latent vanity and love of display into active life, but he was powerless, as any husband must be, 
listened to the counsels of her family and the when the with openly sets his wishes at defiance, 
dictates of ambition, and consented to become He learned, too, by accident, that even in the 
his wife. beginning, she had deceived him ; she bad jilted 

She smothered her heart, which had already Jack Erlescourt, whom she loved, for wealth and 
spoken. She nearly broke that of the noble j position. But he kept his knowledge secret: 
young fellow who had worshiped her; and, after to avow it, would only render her more reckless 
a brief interval of courtship, married Noel < and hard. Then came business anxieties and 
Treherne. The first few months of matrimony j losses, and Florence’s extravagance helped both 
were pleasant enough, being spent in wandering j forward; for she would neither listen nor see— 
about the Continent; but at their close, the > she was blinded, in truth, by the brightness, and 
newly-wedded pair returned to London, and j deafened by the music, of the dangerous tide, 
Florence’s now existence began. It proved very \ which was rising higher and higher, und bear- 
unlike ber brilliant expectations. She had \ ing her more swiftly on. 

dreamed of balls and other gayeties, of social J This last winter she had spent in a round of 
success, and an intimate acquaintance with the ! visits from one stately country-scat to another; 
fashionable circles into which she had been j petted and feted. Her success grew apace— 
granted a glance; but not so much as a ray of $ everything proved that; the amiability of 
this happiness came within her reach. Life was ? women who had at first tried to frown her 
dull and monotonous. Her few associates were ? down as a possible dnngerons rival; the friend- 
persons with whom she had scarcely a sympathy liness of party-givers, eager by any means to 
in common. Her husband’s pleasures were all < render their entertainments attractive; the 
of an intellectual sort, and did not attract her. j condescendingly approving notice of lotty social 
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dignitaries ; and surest sign of all, the obsequi* \ She saw Jack Erlescourt standing there. She 
ousness of trades-people, and the readiness of \ had not even heard of his return to Englnud. 
autocratic modistes and milliners to offer credit \ Oh, how changed he was, looking so much older 
to her rapidly-increasing needs. 5 and graver, but far handsomer than ever. Their 

Then—still thanks to the Colonel—she secured j eyes met; he looked full at her, but without the 
an invitation to the castle of a foreign potentate, < slightest show of recognition: with a sort of 
sojourning for a few months in England; and ^ disdainful wonder, as if gating* with languid 
while there, a mighty prince drank her health < curiosity at some paid show, which scarcely 
as the Queen of Flowers, and avowed himself the i compensated for the money it had cost, 
most devoted of her subjects. Scores of fulsome \ A, stab with a sharp knife could not have hurt 
paragraphs in the fashionable newspapers, mean- S her worse. A blow in the face could not have 
time, announced that she was to be the reigning < humiliated her more deeply. She grew sick und 
beauty of the coming season. And the season \ faint. But harder to bear than the pain and 
had. begun. Florence’s presentation took place \ humiliation, was the sudden longing that rose 
at the first Drawing-Room, and Colonel Stretton’s \ in her heart to start forward and fall at his feet, 
prophecies, and even her ambitious dreams, j and sob out her repentance and remorse, 
were fulfilled in the weeks tfcat ensued. . \ With a great effort she turned her head aside; 

Crowds followed her wherever she moved, j and when she looked again, Erlescourt had dis- 
Any entertainment, from a ball to a bazar, that \ appeared. The men about were talking. Nobody 
could with certainty advertise her presence, was \ had noticed her brief agitation. But even as she 
assured of success in advance. If she made a l told herself this, she caught Colonel Stretton’s 
little trip into the country, people collected at ! glance—piercing, inscrutable—with a Bphinx- 
the railway stations to catch a glimpse of her as \ like smilo upon bis lips. 

the train halted; her photographs hung in every i “Of course it’s Jack Erlescourt,” she heard 
gallery; the favorite for the next Derby was « one gentleman say to another. “ He only got 
christened after her; exploiters of stocks and } back to England two days ago. Been off in 
foreign mines gave her name, to their dazzling j America; found a silver mine in Nevada, or 
bubbles; each step and smile and look was daily \ New Hampshire, or some of those Pacific Coast 
chronicled ; und she might absolutely be said to * places.” 

go to bed and get up in public, according to the J “ What luck some fellows have,” sighed 
fashion of monarchs in former days. ! another dandy. 

Her husband she scarcely saw from one week’s | “ You may well say so. Why, Jock was only 

end to another, except when at her written re- j a distant cousin of the old Earl: four stout lives 
quest ho accompanied her to some place of social \ between him and any hope of succession ; and 
resort, in order that the proprieties shouid.be \ every one of them is now gone, and the Grand 
strictly preserved; for the Colonel was as rigid \ Mogul has had to send for Jack. He’s very tot- 
as any legal Bluebeard could have been, in \ teriug; is the G. M.; and I’ll lay any wager that 
guarding her against the slightest hold for \ within six months Master Jack will be ‘ my lord,* 
gossip. J with a little rent-roll of forty thousand—talk 

The weeks flew by ; spring blossomed into \ about luck, indeed !” 
summer, and the gayest season that Mayfair had ^ In the sleepless hours which succeeded, after 
known for years reached its culmination, and J Florence Treherne found herself in the silence of 
began to wane. ^ her chamber, memory, like an avenging spirit, 

For a time, Florence Treherne’s intoxication < seemed to find a grim pleasure in torturing her, 
had been so complete that reflection was impos- j by bringing up pictures from the past, and sliow- 
sible. *But. when, with tho commencement of ; ing her what might have been, had she remuined 
July, bills poured in, and she found herself as $ honest and true. But it was not the thought, 
tired as an actress who had for months spent J that, by her treachery, “vaulting ambition had 
her days in rehearsals and her evenings before \ o’erleaped itself,” which was hardest to bear, 
the foot-lights, she could not escape moments of j bitter as that was. It was not the loss of the 
uneasy thought and vague fears. > coronet which flashed before her eyes ; of the 

One night, in a crowded room, chancing to > wealth, the state, the freedom from a life which 

glance from among her group of courtiers, she > in this hour looked a galling, degrading servitude, 
saw a face, which, for a little, blotted out the 'There was a sharper pang than any of these, 

actual seen*?, and carried her back amid the > She knew that her thwarted nature and her 

phantoms of her girlish past—the post which ^carefully-smothered heart had. in spite of her, 
she had slain with her own hand. \ retained a certain power; it was her lost love 
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she regretted; it was the happiness which might 
hare been hers, had she proved worthy of her 
better self and of her lover. 

It was late, the next day, when she arose. 
Her maid told her that Mr. Treherne was waiting 
to see her. She recollected that she had, on the 
previous morning, sent him a line, asking for an 
interview; now, she would have given the world 
to avoid it. She was shaken, nervous, fright¬ 
ened ; and she must ask him for money; her 
needs were so pressing, that she ootid not 
to her impulse to bid her maid s^&a& she was 
ill. 

She went slowly downsl|bvs» into , a little 
boudoir at the bock of the drawing-room. Tre¬ 
herne arose as she entered. The light stmck 
full upon his face. She saw how, pale and worn 
he looked, how gray his hair had grown. 

“ You are not well,” she exclaimed. 

“Quite so,” he replied* quietly. “A little 
harassed and overworked only. As I am very 
busy, 1 must ask you to tell me, at once, what 
you wish.” 

She faltered, and turned red and white. She 
tried to think it was a fear that he would be 
crabbed and disagreeable which unnerved her; 
bat she knew it was the voice of her smothered, 
benumbed conscience suddenly smiting her with 
stem reproaches, which she could not drown, 
strive as she might to justify or pity herself. 

*• I—I—must ask you for some money,” she 
said. 

“ Weeks ago I gave you what I told you must 
lost through the season,” he answered. “ I 
don’t know how to spare a shilling from my 
business. Indeed, if I live through the next 
three months, without getting into the Gazette, I 
shall be fortunate. I know these details are 
tiresome to you ; but it is necessary that 1 should 
make t lie explanation.” 

He spoke in a cold, monotonous voice, which 
still held an undertone of pain, that in her 
present mood touched her deeply. 

“ I’m so sorry,” she began; “ so sorry.” 

** When to be sorry implies no determination 
to atone and amend, it is time wasted to indulge 
in such emotion,” he replied, in the same slow, 
passionless manner. 

You are cruel to me—hard os a rock,” 6he 
exclaimed, bursting into a flood of tears, not so 
much from grief or anger, as from pure nervous 
excitement. 

His lips trembled a little, and his eyes grew 
misty ; but his voice was steady os ever, as he 
answered: 

“ I did not mean to be. I am in great haste, 
as I told you. Of course, you have no time to 


spare either. I will do what I can. Remember, 
it is ait I can do.” 

He sat down at a table; took his check-book; 
filled up one of the pages ; cut it out, and handed 
it to her. “Here are two hundred and fifty 
pounds. I beg you to remember, Florence, at 
what cast I give it. To remember, also, that 
very little is needed to complete my ruin.” 

She sank into a chair, and covered her face 
with her hands, trembling so violently, that if she 
had dared to speak, she lacked the power. The 
very smallest sum that would serve her needs 
was more than double the amount he had named. 

She heard her husband leave the room. In a 
few seconds, another step sounded softly on the 
carpet, and Colonel Stretton’s low, clear voice 
said: 

“ Forgive jfiy entering unknfiounced. My 
dear friend, my queen, look up: listen to me. I 
heard unavoidably Treherne’s parting words. I 
could scold you for forgetting me in your worries. 
You mu9t at lost grant me a friend’s privilege. 
Tell me/ exactly what sum you require.” 

“No, no,” she cried, wringing her hands; 
“not that—not that—I cannot.” 

What a foolish child this newly-crowned 
queen is, after all,” he said, with a musical 
laugh. “But even an absolute monarch must 
have some private minister, on whose advice 
reliance is possible. My dear Mrs. Treherne, 
can’t yon trust me even yet? Haven’t I proved 
myself worthy ? If you refuse, you will deal me 
the hardest blow I have ever endured.” 

He held her hands, as if with brotherly ten¬ 
derness. He argued, pleaded; and, at length, 
when he laid a check among the papers on tier 
table, she did not push it aside. 

“ I fbresaw this tiresome little scene,” he said. 
“Now it is all settled, and let me see you smile 
again.” 

He treated it as such a trifle. He talked of 
the harvest she was soon to reap from the stocks 
that he had gotten for her. He spoke of her 
triumphs, and her beauty, till the voice of con¬ 
science was again drowned. 

“If you would take those stocks as security,” 
she said. 

He laughed outright. 

“ You shall give me an * I. 0. U.’ instead,” he 
cried, gnyly. “ Come, you never wrote one. It 
will be a new experience.” 

He laughed and jested, till she rushed into her 
wildest spirits. 

She did not notice that he took from his 
pocket-book the little sheet of paper which lie 
put before her, and on which she wrote, at his 
dictation: 
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44 Thanks, my dear, dear Colonel Siretton. and that she answered. She noticed the prince. 
Please consider this an 4 1. 0. U.* for a thousand who still lingered by the stall, address some 
pounds. Florence.*’ # words to a gentleman at his side. Then she saw 

44 We will only put your Christian name,*’ the messenger approach Erlescourt, who ro- 
lie said, still laughing; 44 then you can deny the turned with him, the dandies making way for 
whole transaction, if you please.” the newcomer whom It pleased royalty to honor. 

After leaving the house, Gilbert Stretton drew The pair conversed fbr a few instants, while 
from its hiding-place the sheet on which Mrs. the genteel mob stared and gaped, and Florence 
Treherne had written; read the lines; turned the stood shivering and dizzy, sick with longing 
page; and perused twice a note, whose peculiar for one word, one look of forgiveness, from the 
chirogaphy Florence would have recognised as wMft.she had wronged. But he did not see her; 
his own. and again t h e re emote her the dreadful conscious- 

44 All things come to him who has patience, J; ness of the immeasurable distance which sepa- 
muttered the Colonel, with his most sphinx4ike rated them—whichseparated her Soul from inno¬ 
smile, as he folded the paper, and walked slowly cence and right. 

across the square. When the whirl in her brain allowed her again 

- to see clearly, the prince had passed on; the crowd 

CHAPTER III. had surged up and pushed Erlescourt close to the 

A fortnight later, a great charity fair served stall; his hand ahnost touched hers, that she hod 
Florence Treherne’s world as an excuse for a laid on the edge of the table to steady herself, 
morning’s excitement. Royalty was prase*!. Their eyes met. But there was no more sign of 
So were all the great and fuahionable, and all emotion in his fhee^than if he hod been a figure 
who desired to be. The professional beauties carved in stone. Obeying an impulse which she 
were out in full force, and in eooentno toilettes, could not resist, she bent forward, and against 
pitted against each other, as it were; and doing s her will she heard her lips murmur: 
wonderful execution, as they stood at their s “Jack! Won’t you speak to me, Jack?’* 
respective stalls, not only in the hearts, hut in j He did not seem to bear. In a second, she 
the purses of masculine humanity In general. j told hersolf that he had not heard. It seemed to 
Still, the Queen of Flowers retained her j her that it was only this assurance which kept 
sovereignty unimpaired. Scores of voices pro- j her fhom falling dead, with mortification and 
claimed this, quite regardless whether in her i paiu, at his very feet. 

hearing or in that of her rivals, it had been j 11c was trying to move away. She essayed to 
deemed appropriate that the adlling of the j avert her head. To meet his eyes roused the 
odorous treasures from which she derived her j newly-awakened ghosts of her murdered girlhood 
title should be allotted to her; and the potent > in such horrible reproach that her brain reeled, 
prince who bad bestowed the name lingered j Then she heard a voice say: 
often and long by her side, as she stood in her 5 44 Mrs. Treherne, here is a new claimant for 

most radiant beauty, the cynosure of all eyes, j your roses.” And there was Colonel Stretton, 
Men pushed and struggled to get better places with bis sphinx smile, his hand pressing Jack 
near her, as if it had been a sort of genteel j Erlescourt’s shoulder, so that he was close to the 
Dounybrook Fair; and Florence sold her roses stall again. 44 You know Mrs. Treherne, Erles- 
at fabulous prices. For an extra sovereign, she court, of course.” 

pinned the flower into the lappel of the pur- 44 1 have not that honor,” Jack Erlescourt 
chaser’s coat. For still another gold piece, she replied, with a low bow. 

pressed her smiling lips to the blossom; and 44 Good heavens, how awkward of me,” cried 
thetfthe throng applauded. j Stretton, with well-affected annoyance at his 

A sudden parting in the crowd once again \ blunder. 44 Mrs. Treherne, pray pardon my 
brought before Florence Treherne’s eyes the j rudeness—at least, let me present Mr. Erlescourt 
man whose stern gaze, a fortnight before, had \ now.” 

forced into her soul a trouble which neither \ Florence’s self-possession had returned. She 
occupation nor excitement had been able wholly j stood smiling and outwardly calm, though in her 
to subdue. j bosom raged a storm of suffering and wrath. 

From that night until now, she had not met 1 such os she had never before experienced. 

Jack Erlescourt. But there he stood, only a few j “My meraoiy is better than Mr. Erlescourt’a,” 
feet distant, yet as blind to her presence as if the { she said, with a gay laugh. 44 Ages ago, when I 
sweep of worlds stretched between them. j was a young girl, we used often to meet, down in 

She knew that several people spoke to her, i dear old Devon.” 
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“Were you really Florence Gaston?” asked 
Erlescourt, quietly, looking full in her face 
again—oh, through her very soul, it seemed to 
the wretched woman. “ I noticed a slight re¬ 
semblance to her; but I did not fancy you could 
hare been she.” 

“Ah, Mrs. Treherne,” cried Stretton, “this 
Erlescourt*s subtle compliments shame our poor 
attempts.** 

Jack Erlescourt smiled. For the instant, 
Florence could have killed him, and rejoiced in 
her work. 

“You want to buy my roses? Two, you must 
have two,** she exclaimed. “ Wail, shall 1 pm 
them in your coat?” 

Jack Erlescourt did not speak. 

“He shall pay for the highest honor of all,** 
cried the Colonel. “Two kisses to each rose, 
Mrs. Treherne. Down with your gold, my dear 
Erlesoourt.” 

The young man laid the sovereigns on the 
table, moved away from the clasp of Stretton*s 
hand, and bowed to Florence, saying only : 

“I am keeping other buyers back. Good- 
morning, Mrs. Treherne.’* 

“You are leaving your Rowers,” said the 
Colonel; and Florence held out the blossoms, 
with a forced smile. 


“ They can be sold a second time, and so bring 
a double sum into the treasury,” Erlescourt 
answered. 

Again, words that she fought hard to restrain 
escaped Florence Treherne’s lips. 

“ Do take them,** she whispered. 

He bowed till he brought his head on a level 
with hera, and said, in a tone low as her own: 

44 We must all do our best for the charity. 
Besides, roses once put np at auotion should be 
kept in the market as long as they have any 
shew' of freshness left/’ 

He was gone; and Florence Treherne wondered 
how she oould have thought her anger of the 
previous moments the fiercest she oould ever 
know; it was like a flame of straw compared 
to the white heat of rage that eonaumed her now, 
at these pointed words. 

“We’ll punish the puppy fbr that speech— 
patienoe!” she beard the Colonel whisper. 

That he should have heard and understood the 
horrible sarcasm, for an instant turned her wrath 
on him. A sharp retort rose to her lips; but, as 
she met his eyes—his mocking smile, 6he saw 
such a consciousness of power in both, that it 
froze her very soul. For the first time, she was 
afraid of him ; yes, afraid. 

[to Bt CONTINUED, j 


IN TII E POET’S GARDEN. 

BY MINNIE IBVlNO. 


At morning in the garden dote. 

Dew-laden drooped a crimson rose. 
While near it stood, in stainless pride, 
A Mly, vested like a bride. 

Adown the walks a sunbeam came, 
Hettiog tiie dew-drops all aflame. 

It saw the lily’s snowy breast; 

It saw the rose in crimson dreet; 

It passed the paler one to seek 
And kiss the other’*Noshing cheek, 
While on a swaying branch above, 

A sweet bird sat and sang of love. 


WheA newt the sunbeam sought again 
The garden, it was wet with rain. 

For in the night, a snmmer shower 
Had tetttthe bongh and broke the flower. 
The lily, on its slender stalk, 
fKH) ftodd beside the winding walk. 

Bot, ah, no more the rose In bloom 
Breathed out its heart in rich perfume. 
For on the earth, whence It was bom, 

Its velvet leates lay sOaked and torn. 
While on a dripping branch above. 

The sweet bird sat and sang of love. 


WAS IT AN ANGEL’S 80NG? 

BT HARRIET OHILDE PEMBERTON. 


I know not why, but I could not sleep. 

And I watched fbr the dawn to break. 

Aud I saw tho sunlight slowly creep, 

And I heard the birds awake. 

And one, oh! it sang such a wondrous song. 
It never was born below. 


A sweet, sweet song, that was never too long, 
And such as the angels know. 


* Oh ! sleep is well for a heart forlorn. 

For the peace and the rest ’twill bring. 

Bin ’tis better, sometimes, to wake at the morn. 
And hear what the angels sing. 
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BY ADELAIDE MEBBIMAN, 


On a certain afternoon, in the month of Sep- j 
tember, Mr. Hamilton Earle might have been \ 
discovered, seated before an easel, in an attitude 
expressive of the deepest defection. The half- \ 
finished picture in front of him seemed to have j 
filled the artist with nothing but utter disgust. j 
Perfectly motionless he sat there, his elbows \ 
restiug on his knees, and his head buried in his | 
hands. So still and quiet was he, that he did j 
not at first hear footsteps coming up the stairs. \ 
They were heavy, manly footsteps, bnt they i 
moved leisurely, and a gay votee beguiled the j 
way by warbftpg » cheerful and enlivening air: j 
“ Cob up serenely.” The singer apparently S 
was half-way up now. “ Bob up serenely.” j 
Ho placed his foot on the last step. “ Bob up j 
serenely from below,” he finished, as he pushed j 
the door open, without taking the trouble ofi 
knocking, and paused on the threshold. j 

“ Hallo !” he ejaculated, as he caught sight of j 
the artist. “ Got ’em again, I see! Well, that’s i 
the way with geniuses and artists, I suppose. Up \ 
in the clouds one day, down in the depths the j 
next. Now, I was never known to have the j 
blues ; and that’s the only thing which consoles { 
me for not having been born a genius.” He had j 
entered the room now, and catching sight of the j 
picture, he surveyed it for some time with a crit¬ 
ical eye. Both hands were thrust deeply into his 
pockets, and ho whistled, in an undertone, the j 
same cheerful air with which he had enlivened j 
his upward journey to the studio. \ 

“ Well now, I would really like to know what’s j 
the matter with that picture.” he remarked, drily, j 
at last. “ In iny humble opinion, it’s good—it’s ? 
first-rate. By Jove 1 Earle, that dog’s about the j 
best thing I ever saw in my life. He’s got such j 
an awfully knowing look in his eye.” { 

The artist raised his head at this. “ Do you \ 
really mean it, Jack?” he said, anxiously. “ Do j 
you really think that thing is good?” j 

“ It’s capital; one of the best things you have J 
done yet.” j 

The artist slowly arose, and came around to j 
his friend’s side. They looked at the picture for \ 
some time in silence. At last Earle spoke. * j 
“You know what it is intended to illustrate ?” j 
ho asked, interrogatively. * i 

“ Of course,” said Jack. “That piece Norris j 
recited so well the other night—‘ We’re two j 
(50) 


travelers, Roger and I. Roger’s my dog,* etc. 
And by Jove! you’ve got Roger to perfection. 
But why have you put them out in the road ? 
Shouldn’t they have been in some kind of a tav¬ 
ern or saloon?” 

For reply, Earle picked up a book which was 
lying, face downwards, on a chair, and read the 
following lines: 

“ I have seen her? Once. I was weak and spent; 

On the dusty road a carriage stopped; 

But little she dreamed, as on she went. 

Who kissed the coin that her fingers dropped.** 

He put down the book, and said: “That is 
what I want to paint, Jack. I want the expres¬ 
sion on the face of my vagabond, just after his 
lost love has passed by. I want his look, just 
before he 4 kissed the coin that her fingers 
dropped.’ I know what the look should be, 
too. I can see it here,” tapping his forehead, 
“plainly enough; but I cannot get it, try as 
hard as I may. Look at that old tramp!” lie 
added, contemptuously. “ No more expression 
in his face than there is in a gate-post. It’s 
enough to give any man the blues !” And Ihe 
artist began to stride up and down the room in 
a distracted manner, 

“ Why, I don’t think it’s so bad now,” said 
Jack, putting his head on one side, in a critical 
way. 

Earle paid no attention to this; but continued 
to walk bnck and forth. At last ho suddenly 
paused before Jack and asked: “Who was the 
young fellow that sat next you, at the theatre 
the other night?” 

“ Why, how should I know who sat next me ?” 
said Jack, in astonishment. 

“ But you do know !” cried Earle, impatiently. 
“ I saw you talking to him. ’Twas the night 
Clara Morris played. He was a young fellow, 
with a sensitive face. Was wonderfully affected 
by the play. Don’t you remember?” 

“Oh, yes, I do recollect now,” said Jack. 
“That was young Sherwin.” 

“Well, who is ‘yonng Sherwin,’ pray?” 

Jack removed several paint-rags and a bit of 
yellow drapery from an antique chair, and seated 
himself before he answered. 

“ Young Sherwin,” he said, preparing to light 
a cigar, “ is a fellow whom I met over in Ger¬ 
many. To the world in general, he is known as 
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Theodore W. Sherwin, of Sherwintown, Connec¬ 
ticut, only son and heir of the late Theodore W. 
Sherwin, sole proprietor of the Sherwin Iron 
Works, and currently reported to bo worth 
several millions. To the privileged few, like 
myself, who are at all intimate with him, he is 
known as one of the oddest mortals who ever 
turned up in this benighted city.” 

“Confound it!” cried Earle, with a disap¬ 
pointed look. “ That spoils everything.” 

“What is the matter now?” asked Jack. 
“What do you mean? What spoils every¬ 
thing ?” 

“Why, I wanted the young fellow for a 
model,” answered Earle. “ But I shall never 
dare approach such a bloated young aristocrat.” 

“ Oh, if that’s all,” said Jack, “ I’ll bring him 
around to-morrow. Nothing would please him 
better. He’s an odd fish, I tell you. Crazy 
over art, and music, and everything like that. 
He’s never been to college ; but got his education 
traveling witli an old professor. He is without 
‘ kith or kin,* as they say. He has come Up to 
try city life; and I’m keeping him from falling 
into the hands of the Philistines. I like the 
j'Uing fellow hugely. One would never imagine 
he had a cent, from the way ho talks and acts 
sometimes. Yet he is generous to a fault. I’ll 
bring him around and introduce you. What do 
jou want him for, anyway?” 

“ I want him for my vagabond,” said Earle. 

14 Your vagabond?” cried Jack, in amazement. 
“That handsome young fellow? What do you 
mean ?” 

“ I mean that he has one of the most sensitive 
and expressive faces I ever beheld,” returned 
Earle. “I saw on it, the other night, for just 
one moment, the very identical look that I want 
to paiut. You bring him around to-morrow 
morning, and I will show you a transformation 
that will astonish you.” 

“I ll do it,” said Jack, emphatically. “I’ll 
do it; that is, if he hasn’t an engagement, and I 
don’t believe he has.* I must tear myself away 
now; but you can confidently expect me to¬ 
morrow morning, between ten and eleven,” and 
Jack departed, leaving a cloud of smoke behind 
him. 

He kept his promise, for a wonder. The next 
morning, at exactly eleven, Mr. John Holmes, 
universally known among all his friends as 
“ Jack,” and Mr. Theodore W. Sherwin, of 
Bherwintown, Connecticut, presented themselves 
** the studio of “ Hamilton Earle, artist,” and 
the usual introductions followed. Young Mr. 
Sherwin was in the best of spirits. He evidently 
regarded the whole affair in the light of an ad¬ 


venture. He admired the studio, praised every¬ 
thing it contained, and expressed his entire wil¬ 
lingness to be at once transformed into a vaga¬ 
bond. Both he and Jack had considerable 
curiosity ns to how this change was to be 
effected. 

“ Como into my bed-room, and I’ll show you,” 
said Earle. “ I have everything ready.” 

The two young men disappeared, while Jack 
roamed around the studio, bringing to light 
various discarded sketches, which were deposited 
in dark corners of the room. Presently, Earle 
pushed aside the heavy curtains which separated 
the two apartments. The vagabond tottered out. 
“ Pity the sorrows of a poor old man,” he quoted. 
Jack stared, with open-mouthed wonder. Was 
that ragged individual, in the weather-stained 
garments—that careworn old man, with deeply- 
lined face and iron-gray hair, the bright, hand¬ 
some youpg fellow who had left the room a few 
moments before ? 

“How did you do it? It is simply won¬ 
derful !” ho cried. 

“ I only,” answered Earle, “ deepened the 
shadows under the eyes ; strengthened the lines 
of the face; added a few wrinkles; sprinkled a 
little powder on the hair; crowned the whole 
with a battered old hat; and—behold the 
result.” 

“ Well, I never would have recognized him,” 
said Jack, emphatically. 

“ I don’t wonder,” said the transformed vaga¬ 
bond. “ I didn’t know myself when I looked in 
the glass. Shall I pose now ?” to Earle. “ I am 
quite ready to begin, and I am awfully anxious 
to see you paint. I never saw an artist at 
work.” 

“ If you’re going to begin, I shall take myself 
off,” said Jack. “ Adieu, my venerable friend,” 
continued he, addressing Sherwin. “ I’ll leave 
you to the tender mercies of this child of genius, 
though if you don’t find posing remarkably hard 
work, I’m no prophet.” With which consoling 
remark Jack took his departure, and they heard 
him warbling all the way downstairs, as was 
his custom, announcing, in a cracked tenor voice, 
that he was: “An every-day young man, a mat¬ 
ter-of-fact young man,” etc. 

Mr. Hamilton Earle and Mr. Theodore W. 
Sherwin soon became the very best of friends. 
The young fellow made a patient, and therefore 
excellent, model. The outlines of his face were 
sketched in readily enough; but the finishing 
touches had to be postponed again and again, 
because the right expression was lacking. 

Earle spent much time with his new model, 
even accompanying him to the theatre, to hear 
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the same drama that was played on the night he { 
had first noticed his face. But all in vain. The j 
peculiar expression that the artist had remarked i 
on that one occasion never reappeared. j 

One afternoon, Sherwin was posing as the j 
vagabond, while Earle tried to work on the j 
picture: in despair, almost, of ever getting the S 
look ho wanted. Presently, light swift footsteps > 
were heard ascending the stairs. ! 

“You are going to have a lady visitor,” re- j 
marked the model. “ I can tell by the sound.” \ 
Earle turned suddenly, dropping his maul- j 
stick. “By Jove!” he cried, “it’s Sweetest? 
Eyes, and I have forgotten all about the appoint- j 
orient I” j 

Just as lie finished speaking, there was a slight 5 
knock on the half-open door, and then it was j 
pushed back, and a young lady stood on the j 
threshold. j 

The vagabond glanced up, and then squared j 
around, and stared in a truly remarkable man- i 
ner, considering his year^ and disreputable j 
appearance. The young lady in the door-way i 
was well worth looking at, however. j 

Such a perfect figure, such a pink-and-white 
complexion, such a little rosebud of a mouth, 
such masses of rich golden hair; but above all, j 
such wonderful violet eyes: deep, unfathomable j 
eyes, with a world of expression in their dreamy j 
depths, were not to be met with every day. She j 
stood there, framed in the door-way, gazing at j 
the picture with clasped hands, quite uncon-j 

scions of any observation. j 

v ‘Oh! Mr. Earle, that is splendid!” she ex¬ 
claimed, at last. Then she entered the room, I 
and for the first time observed the model. She j 
gave a little start, while a look of pity came into j 
those lovely eyes. “ Poor old man,” she mur¬ 
mured under her breath, as she crossed the 
room. 

“ Mr. Earle,” said she, in a low, sweet voice, > 
“ I have come to tell you that I cannot sit to-day. \ 
My mother is ill.” < 

Earle looked immensely relieved. “ Very j 
well,” he replied, hurriedly. “ I can easily ex- $ 
cuse you to-day. Bo you think you can come j 
again on next Monday afternoon?” s 

“ Yes, if my mother is better,” she replied. ! 
“ All right. I’ll be ready for you,” rejoined j 
the artist, turning once more to his work. She i 
stood and watched him for a moment, then, with j 
a pleasant “ good-morning.” she started to leave ? 
the room. She was obliged to pass the model in j 
order to make her exit. She hastily thrust her f 
hand into her pocket, as she approached him. i 
He looked up, and encountered a glance from f 
those wonderful eyes, a glance full of infinite v 


pity and compassion. As she brushed quickly 
by, something dropped suddenly into his half- 
opened hand ; and before he could turn his head, 
she had vanished. 

The artist heard a little inarticulate sound 
behind him, and glanced around. 

“ By Jove! There it is now !” he exclaimed, 
with great exoitement. “ For heaven’s sake, 
Sherwin, don’t move! Don’t dare to move a 
single muscle! If you can only keep that ex¬ 
pression for ten minutes^ my fortune is made!” 

He began to paint with frantic haste. It 
seemed hours to the model, before he finally 
paused, and dropped his palette and brushes. 

“There!” he cried, “I have it at last! I 
was just going to give the whole thing up, too. 
You can come and look at it now, if you wish.” 

Sherwin arose, and went over to the picture, 
gazing at it for a long time in silence. 

“ Yes,” he said, at last. “ You have it. I see 
what you mean. The expression is just what it 
should be now. Though, who would have im¬ 
agined,” he added, “that I could ever look 
like that. But see here,” he suddenly contin¬ 
ued, holding out his hand. “Just look at this, 
will you ?” 

A small silver coin lay on his outstretched 
palm. Earle looked at it wonderingly, for a 
minute, then a quick light came into his eyes. 

“ Did she—?” he began. 

“Yes she did, God bless her!” cried Sherwin, 
enthusiastically. “ She gave me such a pitying 
look, as she passed me—oh, I shall always 
remefnber it to the longest day of my life—and 
then she dropped this money into my hand; 
gave it to me, because she thought I was as 
miserable, and poor, and wretched, as I looked. 
You don’t know, Earle, how it made me feel. I 
shall never forget it—never!” 

“ By George!” exclaimed Earle, “ that’s a 
good one. All you have to do, now, is to * kiss 
the coin that her fingers dropped,’ and carry out 
the full programme.” 

“And I’ll do it,” cried Sherwin, excitedly, 
raising the coin to his lips; “ for she’s the 
sweetest creature I ever saw in my whole life. 
Who is she, Earle? Don’t tell me that she is a 
professional model.” 

“No,” said the artist, “she is not a model. 
She is just as sweet, and pure, and lovely, as she 
looks. She is a sewing-girl, who works for my 
cousin, and helps support her widowed mother. 
I met her coming down the steps one day last 
winter. Her face was just what I wanted for a 
picture I wns then painting; so, with the help of 
my cousin, I persuaded her to pose for me. We 
became very good friends, and she often sits for 
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me now, though she cannot be induced to serve anything else 1 can do for you, 1 will be only to* 

as a model for any of the other artists, and some happy, 1 assure you.*' 

of them have offered her quite tempting little Sherwin turned quite pale. 

sums, too.** “I understand,” he said, in a low voice.' 

44 What is her name? What was it you called 44 She is wonderfully beautiful, and you are nn 
her?” asked Sherwin, with unusual interest, artist. It would be impossible for you to be 

'* Oh, 1 called her * Sweetest Eyes ;* but that’s brought into contact with so much loveliness 
not her name, of course; it is Leslie Duncan,’* 
answered the artist. ‘ 4 1 will show you the 
picture for which she is now posing—though it 
isn’t finished—and then you con judge for your- 
eelf whether I have not chosen an appropriate 
title when I call it 4 Sweetest Eyes.’ ” 

He brought from an adjoining room a partly- 
finished picture. It was only the head of a young 
girl, crowned with flowers; but he had transferred 
those marvelous eyes to the canvas in a wonderful 
way. Sherwin gazed at it in silence. Then a 
strange look appeared on his face. “Yes,” he 
said, drawing a long breath, 44 it is rightly eqfhusiasticaily. 44 1 hope you will be awfully 
named. She certainly has the 4 sweetest eyes happy. And you must be sure and let me know* 
that e’er were seen.’ How wonderfully you have when it’s coming off,” he added, 
painted thorn, too,” he added. 44 They seem to 44 1 must go now,” he said, a few momoufc* 

follow you wherever you go.” later, starting towards the door. He paused 

lie went away soon after, and Earle noticed, however, when be reached it, and stood thrtv, 
as he passed through the door, that his face still idly turning the knob backwards ana forwagda. 
wore the same strange look; and the artist Then he suddenly turned around, 
smiled to himself in a peculiar way, os he placed 44 Oh I I say, Earle,” he asked, xather 
“Sweetest Ityes” on the easel, and began to sheepishly. 44 Would you mind if I dropped 
touch up the background. in, on next Monday afternoon? To tell the 

44 Wliat’s got jpte Sherwin lately?” asked Jack truth, I’d like to get another glimpae of that 
Holmes, lounging into the studio a day or two Miss Duncan. I’d—well—I’d like to meet her, 
after. 44 ne goes mooning off by himself all the in fact. That is, if you have no objection.” 
time, and seems to be growing queerer and 44 None in the least,” responded Ehrle, with 
queerer every day.” charming promptness. 44 She’s as nice a girl as 

44 How should I know,” returned Earle, as you can meet anywhere.” 

he industriously squeezed fresh paint on his 44 You don’t think, do you, that she’ll’ reoog- 

palette. nize me as the vagabond ?” asked Sherwin, 

Jack had hardly taken his departure, however, anxiously, 
before Sherwin himself appeared. 44 Of course not,” said Earle,. “Yourowiv 

44 1 just thought I’d drop in, and Bee how you mother wouldn’t have known you.’* 
were getting along,” he said, carelessly ; but he He started to go once more; in- fhet had reached; 
seemed to be uneasy, and wandered about the the top stair, when Earle heard him stop, and* 
studio in a restless way. 44 1 say, Earle,” said then retrace his steps. 

he, suddenly pausing before the artist, 44 1 wish 44 Oh ! by the way,” he said,.putting his he»df 
you’d sell me that picture, when it’s finished.” in at the door. 44 If yon ever should decide to. 

44 What, 4 The Vagabonds’?” asked Earle, sell that picture, I can have it, can’t I?” 

looking up innocently. 44 Yes,” said Earle. 44 If l over sell it to any- 

44 No, no,” cried Sherwin, impatiently. 44 That one, it will be to you.” 
other one—tho one you call 4 Sweetest Eyes.’ ” 44 Oh ! thank you, thank you,” he crod,. 

Earle bent his head for a moment, and a little warmly. 44 1 am really off now. Good-bye.” 
smile flashed across his face. It was gone in an Earle waited until tho sound of his footsteps 
instant, however, and he said, gravely: had quite died awny, and then he leaned back in 

44 1 would really like to oblige you, Sherwin ; his chair, and indulged in a hearty fit of laugh' 
but I am afraid it is impossible. You see I have ter. 

made up my mind to keep that picture myself; “Sweetest Eyes deserves H, though,” he said, 
and, accordingly, it m not for sale. If there is when his merriment had somewhat subsided. 
Vol. LXXXIII.—4. 


without—becoming interested. I see how it is. 
I know why you wish to keep the picture,, 
and—” 

44 My dear fellow,” interrupted Earle, 44 w|uit 
you say is quite true. She is wonderfully beau¬ 
tiful, and an artist like myself might easily 
become interested in her, if it were not for the 
one little fact that—he happens to be engfypd 
to another young lady.” 

Sherwin seized both his hands, and shoe^ 
them with unnecessary fervor. 

“Allow me to congratulate you,” he cried. 
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,4i She has had to toil and struggle long enough. 
She is well educated, too, and fit to shine in any 
society, even if she is a poor sewing-girl. But I 
wonder what Jack Holmes will say,” he added, 
''When he finds out what is the matter with 
Sherwin ?” 

The young man was promptly on hand Monday 
afternoon ; in fact, it might truly be said of him 
that “he came, he saw, he conquered,” so 
smoothly did the course of true love run in his 
case. They met often after this. Two more un¬ 
worldly creatures could never be imagined. 
Love came to them, therefore, in a flash, as it 
Were. Theodore W. Sherwin, of Sherwintown, 
Connecticut, thought it the most natural thing 
in the world for him to marry a poor sewing- 
girl. As for Miss Leslie Duncan, she murmured 
“ Yes,” accompanying it with a thrilling glance 
from those wonderful eyes, without once knowing 
•hat her accepted lover was a young millionaWe, 
the greutly-sought-after idol of all mammas with 
marriageable daughters. 

It was about six weeks after our story opened, 
when this “Yes” was spoken. Sherwin, the 
happiest mortal in existence, turned to Leslie, 
and asked her very gravely whether she knew 
she had just promised to marry a vagabond. 

“ Why, what do you mean?” she cried, look¬ 
ing at him with startled eyes. 

“Just what I say,” he returned. “That, at 
orttf timo in my life, I was no better than a beg¬ 
gar, inasmuch as I received alms. I thought I 


ought to tell you, though I hope it will make no 
difference in your feelings toward me.” 

“ Of oourse it won’t I” exclaimed Leslie. “ I 
know what poverty is, myself. Only I am sorry, 
so very sorry, to hear you were ever so poor as 
that. I wish I could have known you then. I 
would have added my mite towards—-” 

“ You did, you dear, sweet, tender-hearted 
little girl,” interrupted Sherwin, suddenly catch¬ 
ing her in his arms, and fairly smothering her 
with kisses. “ You gave me the first, and last, 
and only money I ever received as a beggar; and 
I have loved you from that moment. Do you 
want to see the very money you gave me ? What 
I value more than anything else I possess ? Well, 
here it is.” 

He took a little package from his brenab-pocket, 
and opening it, revealed a small silver coin. 

Leslie looked at it with wondering eyes; but 
it was not until Sherwin told her its history, that 
she learned, for the first time, on whom she had 
bestowed her “ lucky sixpence.” 

They had a quiet little wedding, according to 
Leslie’s desire. Jack Holmes Sent her a splen¬ 
did India shawl, for a bridal present; but 
Hamilton Earle's gift, Sherwin declared, wai 
♦he crowning drop in his cup of hnppines*. 
It was a picture, richly framed : the picture of a 
fair young girl, whose lovely golden head was 
crowned with flowers: and the name which ap¬ 
peared on the frame of this picture wha: 
“Sweetest Eyes.” 


ANGELS UNAWARES. 

BT MBS. K. S. WILSON. 


Sometimes they come a* bearded men, 
Familiar with life's dunty way*; 

They walk beside us all their day* 
With calm content, beyond our keu. 
Sometime* they come in woman's drew. 
Wo seek them in our dally need*; 

We profit by their kiadly deeds. 


And sun ns In their loveliness 
But ofrenest, In childhood’* guise. 

They steal our hearts and home* within. 
So inuocent of guilt and sin. 

We shrink before their wond’rlng eye*; 
But oh, their whig* are hid from flight. 
Until we see them plumed for flight. 


IN ABSENCE. 


• t i . SAlin 

Cin longest miles that hide thy face from me, < 

Can countless year*, or anything that blights, i 

Bh>t from this heart the glory rare that light* j 

Its dai Ktiess up? I never can be free j 

Again from love's sweet presence. Should it be j 

We n -ft no more, I know love's cunning rites j 

Still, still would a itch thy faca where man indites. 


CHAPMAN. 

And, as in violet-time upon the lea 
The south wind Mow*, thy voice still from the flow*r. 
The sunshine, all things fair, would speak, would call. 
I know not, dear, if yet from thy fair bow’r 
The birds have fled: this only, all in all, 

Despite the sea between, the mounts that bar, 

Its one white rose makes glad this heart afar. 
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THE POEM THAT NEVER WAS WRITTEN. 

BT RI1KMVA HARDING DAVIS. 


PART I. 

“ If you can give me a single reason for your 
course, I shall not say a word. That is, a reason 
based on common sense.” 

• Down with common seqse!” laughed the 
Judge, trying to turn the discussion off in a joke. 

4 * I base my actions on higher ground.” 

“No, Judge,” said the widow, in the tone 
which she would use to a refractory pupil, 44 ypu 
base them on your own moody whims. Oh, I’m 
not afraid to use plain language. You've been $ 
morbid and moody, George Choate, ever since j 
you were a boy. All very well, when you were l 
a boy. But now, for you, the father of a fam- > 
ily. because you have been disappointed in i 
politics, to come off to these savage wilds and j 
bury yourself and your children for life—words j 
cannot express my indignation. I heard of it in j 
Raleigh, and I came up expressly to look into j 
the matter. 4 If George Choate/ I said, 4 wrecks \ 
his life in this fashion, it will be because Louisa 
Moran has lost her power to argue.’ ” 

44 You never will lose that, Louisa,” said the 
Jadge, gravely, his eyes twinkling. 

Mrs. Moran, when she closed her Young 
Ladies’ School in the summer, always felt th^ 
need of somebody to control. She, therefore, 
looked into the affairs of her friends. Not that 
she was either vulgar or meddlesome; but she 
had a kind heart, perfect confidence in her own ; 
shrewd common sense, and a certainty that 
common sense was the one quality most lacking 
in the majority of her acquaintances. 

*• People, as a rule, mean to do right. They ! 
only need direction—head-work,” she said now, 
oracularly, waving her feather-fan, and nodding 
her block curls to emphasize her maxims. 44 You 
mean to do right. Judge. For example: the ship 
is manned and stanch; the sails are set; you 
want to reach the right harbor. All that is 
needed is a cool observer—” 

44 Like yourself, to take the helm. Thank 
you, Louisa. But my resolution is irrevocable,” 
said the Judge, sternly. 44 1 have done with the 
world. These hills do not lie to me; birds and 
beasts do not sham friendship. The ground 
will yield me all I need. I shall live with 
nature, my books, and God.” 

44 And your son ? What is to become of him? 
Norris is a fine lad. Now, at the bar—” 


44 The bar? To have the same luck as his 
father? No. Norris shall be an honest farmer. 
He shall plough and dig.” , 

44 And Jennie?” ^sked Mrs. Moran, with.a 
shrug. 44 Is she to become the female Hodge? 
Is she to groyr like that creature, for example?” 
nodding towards a gaunt woman, in linsey and 
hobnailed shoes, going up the mountain-road, a 
sack on her back* 

The angry heat died,.out of Judge Ghe^a 
face. 

44 Jeanie?” he said, uncertainly. 44 No. I am; 
not sure that solitude is the best fate for a 
woman; though, doubtless, it would remove her 
from many temptations.” 

44 You have no right to decide in the matter,” 
said the lady, promptly. “You have totally 
removed her from her own class here. .. The girl 
must have a chance to say whether she will be a 
nun, perforce, in the Blaclo Mountains-, or become 
a wife and mot her, like-other women. You se® 
the justice of that ? You are not, as yet, quite 
insane. And I’ll see that the. chance js set 
before her,” she added to herself* as she left the 
room, 

Jeanie was sitting on the porch, sewing on a 
heavy homespun coat for her father. The weight 
bent the child’s slight figure down. She lifted a 
delicately-tinted, arch face. 

44 1 am becoming a creditable tailor,” she said. 
44 Next year I shall be strong enough,” coloring 
with pride, “to weave the cloth. All the moun¬ 
taineer women here weave their own cloth.” 

44 Next year? We shall see about that,” said 
Mrs. Moran. She went to her room, in the pilo 
of unplaned bo&rds which the Judge called a 
house, and wrote a letter to Gilbert Payne. 

Payne was a young man of about twenty-two, 
the only son of a wealthy and cultured planter, 
near Richmond, Virginia. lie was now at 
Waynesville, a little village in one of the spurs 
of the Black Mountains, busied, professedly, in 
bear-baiting and trout-fishing. But in reality he 
spent more of his time debating with himself 
what his career in life was to be. He had just 
left the University, and hesitated between a pro¬ 
fession, fi tobacco plantation, or the great ranches 
of the Jfest. He was honorable, energetic, nn«l 
modest as a woman. Mrs. Moran had known lbs 
boy from his cradle. She knew as well, too, tb.l 
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pure, gay, affectionate little girl on the porch. ? 
Why should she not play the good angel, and 
bring the two golden threads of life together ? | 

“Come up :htj dnpe, .Gilbert*” ehe JVrrote, J 
“ Two bears were trapped, last Monday, though j 
it is out of season. But the poor creatures are | 
hungry, and come down to the clearing. There < 
is a young man hert, Norris Choate, who will \ 
show you their dens. Besides, I hare a plan i 
for you. There is an abandoned mica mirie j 
near this place—abandoned for lack of capital, j 
Red corundum is found in the same neighbor¬ 
hood. There 19 a fortune in b&th. Why not go to 
mining? You hare not decided on a business: ; 
yon have the knowledge and the capital. At ■ 
least, come up and let us talk the matter'over.” j 
' Nbt a word of Jeanie. ” Mrs. Moran did not ; 
cry her valuable wares in the market-place. 
Her fetter gone, she sat and waited. Meanwhile, 
she studied Jennie* The girl sorely lacked edu¬ 
cation. What could she learn in these gloomy 
solitudes ? She knew nothing, even of geography 
or arithmetic. When the engagement was made, 
doubtless Gilbert would bo willing she should 
have a year's schooling. Mrs. Moran would 
attend to that herself. Jcahie's wonderful voice 
needed cultivation, too.* “ But, untrained ns she 
is, your daughter has quite a decided little mind 
of her own, and a wonderftil innocence and ten¬ 
derness/* said the widoVr to the Judge, patron¬ 
izingly, after a day or two of observation. 

“She has a character which will not bear 
coarsC Tmndling,** he Caid, quietly. 

The Child, naturally gny, was growing already 
thoughtful and sad. What wonder? When she 
1 itighed, only the echo of the hills answered her, 
pr the fatuous grin on old BartxVsblack face. Her 
father never smiled; and Norris belonged to that : 
species of yoting men who despise women of 
their own class as goody-gohdy and tame. 

“ It will all be right when Gilbert comes,” 
said Mrs. Moron to herself, more anxiously day 
by day. She talked of him to Jeanie a great 
deal, told little anecdotes of his boyhood, even of 
his early flirtations, always dramatic and pic¬ 
turesque. until Jeanie*s cheeks began to color 
with pleasure, when the unknown hero was j 
named. ! 

The boy, who carried Mrs. Moran's letter in a 
bag op a mule’s back, shook it Ont, with alt the i 
others, on the floor in a fhrm kitchen, up in 
Haywood county, 1 according to his wont, while 
distributing the malls in the Black Mountains. 
When everybody picked out their own, nobody 
was dissatisfied. It fell in a corner, nhd lay 
there unnoticed for a week. Meanwhile, Gilbert 
lingered in the village inn; found trout scarce, 


and bears impossible; and finally turning liis 
back on the mountains and their solemn magnifi¬ 
cence, rode down into Tennessee, and, meeting 
yotfUg BojterfeJ from New YoHe, there, took a 
train for the North. At a wayside hotel, the 
latter rbached him. 

“A mica mine?” he said, thoughtfully, to his 
companion. “ Do you knokr that idea has often 
8truck met A friend suggests it here. There’s 
a great deal to be made in mica, as soon ns 
cheap transportation for it is fbund to the mar¬ 
kets ; and a few men of energy and capital could 
soon open up these mountains by a railway. I 
wish I had received this letter sooner. 1 have 
half a mind to go back.” 

“ Nonsense! You are nearly at home. What 
does the old lady know of mines or investments ? 
There's our train. Come ulong, Gilbert. You’ve 
had a summer’s fun, and got a wolf-skin : that’s 
all that's worth finding in the Black Mountains.” 

Gilbert followed him reluctantly aboard the 
trainl He was an impressible young fellow, 
however, and these interminable ranges of 
towering hills had affected him in a wny which 
Sowers could not understand. He looked back 
at the sombre shadows, limned against the 
twilight sky, with a strange kind of homesick¬ 
ness. Part of his life seemed to remain behind 
him there.; a feeling due, perhaps, to the vague 
lonely fancies, common to all intellectual young 
men, with which he had filled many of those 
bleak summits and smiling valleys. 

“ I wonder if I shall ever see them again,” he 
thought. “ I wish I had gone back when I re¬ 
ceived that letter.” He was uneasy and silent 
during the whole of that day, while the moun¬ 
tains were in sight. Something of his thoughts 
he expressed to Sowers, ns they sat together in 
the smoking-car. “ A man could be very happy, 
if he would settle down in one of those mag¬ 
nificent gorges, and give himself up to his work 
—cut loose from society, display, struggle of nil 
kind. He would throw off half the burden of 
life at its outset.” 

“ Yes. With a woman he loved, you mean, of 
course?” 

“ I suppose that would be an essential. I bad 
not thought of it,” indifferently. Now, Sowers 
suspected (hat Gilbert had never been in love. 

“ He would be apt to degenerate into a boor. 
You will study medicine, Payne ?*’ 

“Probably. My mother wishes it. I have 
very little choice in the matter. One must keep 
on the regular track, J suppose.” 

He looker! back to the blue line of the moun¬ 
tains, fading out in the twilight; looked so 
intently that his cigar went out in his mouth. 
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PART II. jj ection. He tied put lier and her maid into a 

Tbs friends parted nt Richmond, and six years carriage, that afternoon, and was now escorting 
passed before they met again. Sowers was then \ them through the lines. “ It was very kind of 
a lieutenant in the Union army : he was wounded j you, Mrs. Payne/* he said, gravely, when he 
in a skirmish in the Shenandoah Valley; was j bade her farewell, “ to follow me. But, 1 beg 
taken prisoner and carried to a farm-house, which (of you, do not repeat such a movement; 1 will 
had been converted into a hospital, and which J take your anxiety tor granted/’ 
was filled with wounded Southern suldiers. j “Oh, I was really frightfully uneasy!” The 
While he lay waiting for his arm to be dressed, j finely-tinted, vapid face was thrust restlessly out 
he thought he recognized oue of the surgeons. j of the carriage window, peering from side to 
“You are Gilbert Payne?” he said, looking > side. “And it is so miserably dull in the val- 
up, while the surgeon was cutting off his bloody j ley. Who is that, Gilbert, on the gray horse, 
aleeve. J with the splendid figure? He’s looking this 

The doctor nodded absently. “ Compound j w’ny. I do like a tall, well-built man ! Of course, 
fracture. White,” lie said, to his assistant. J you could not help growing short and squat, 
Then, glancing at his patient’s face, his own j dear, but I wish you had not done it,” lier dead 
kindled into the peculiar sensitive smile which | black eyes full of malicious triumph. Site had 
Sowers remembered well. “ Eh ? Sowers? Tut > paid him for sending her home, she thought, and 
tut! Got yourself riddled with bullets. The j bade him good-bye with effusive embraces and 
good luck used to be ou your side, when we j little pecking kisses. Gilbert Payne rode back 
went gunning for rabbits together, eh?” j to camp, a bitter smile ou liis face. It was a 

The probe went deep, and Sowers groaned. It j reserved, noble face, but one wbicli, oddly, gave 
was no time for reminiscences. The next day, you the impression that the man had lost some* 
however. Sowers began to inquire concerning his thing out of his life, which he yet hoped to 
old friend, of an officer from Richmond, who lay find. 

ia the next cot to his own. “Good God,” he muttered. “To think tlmt I 

“Payne has been a successful man?” he am tied forever to a woman who could suppose 
asked. that 1 was hurt by such,stabs as that, and who 

“As far as his profession is involved,” was has the heart to give them!” 
the ftuswer, 44 yes. In every other way, no. lie His duty was light, nt the hospital, that after- 
married unluckily, you know.” noon: he busied himself in writing letters for 

“1 did not know. I had not even heard that ; some of the men. One, a captain in a North 
he was married.” ; Carolina regiment, a gross, hard-drinking man, 

“ Yea. Effie Vance. Pretty society girl—nice dowu with a dangerous sword-wouud, asked him 
dancer. The Vances and Paynes had been inti- to read a letter fVom bis sister, 
mate for generations. Gil’s mother was a man- 44 My eyes have given out, doctor,” he said, 
aging old lady, and she wanted the match. It “And I want to know if she’s coming to nurse 
somehow seemed the natural thing for them both me. 1 sent for her last week; but women are 
to do; and Payne drifted into it, I fancy, because so selfish.” 

he did not know any positive objection to it. He Doctor Payne read the letter. He held it a 
never cared for women. I don’t believe,” with moment, looking at it closely in silence, alien he 
sudden emphasis, raising his bead, “ that the had finished. “ How can your sister come to 
man ever was in love: not even with his wife, jyou?” he said, rousing himself. “If I under* 
Always a cold, stern, melancholy fellow. Since stand right, she has charge of your children in 
his marriage, he is given up wholly to his pro- the mountains. Their mother is dead ?” 
fession.” “Yes; but she could manage, if Bhe would.” 

44 No children ?” The doctor scarcely heard this answer; he 

“Luckily, no. Mrs. Payne is a beautiful, ! walked mechanically to the window, the letter 
giddy little body. Always getting herself talked in liis hand. Had he ever known t lie writer t 
about. Gil doesn’t care enough about her to be There was something strangely familiar to him 
hurt, perhaps; but she is his wife, for all that, in the thoughts, the turns of expression, the 
His honor is concerned. I heard, by the way, very writing. No other words bad ever touched 
she had followed him down here. To enjoy, t^e him in this way : r they were like a simple, noble 
new sensation, probably, of looking fttdying men strain of music; they bad ho connection, in 

tod to flirt with the staff.” bis mind, with this bloated mountaineer; they 

Mrs. Payne, however, was already on her way called to him—him, Gilbert Payne, from the 
home. The doctor had her under a certain sub* post. Was this some old friend whom he hod 
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THE POEM THAT NEVER W A 8 WRITTEN. 


once known ? Or was it like something he had 
dreamed when he was a boy ? He could not tell. 
He stood looking at the letter, as one does at the 
half-forgotten face of a friend, whose name we 
cannot recall. The pape? was thick, creamy- 
white ; the writing clear, firm, but feminine. Ke 
had read clever, brilliant letters from women. 
This was neither clever nor brilliant. Why, then, 
should it haunt him so ? There was no signa¬ 
ture except “ your sister.” He carried it back 
reluctantly, and laid it down. The mystery 
could have been instantly solved by questioning 
the wounded nmu; but Gilbert did not question 
him. He had a whimsical fancy not to hear this 
Woman’s name first from this man. 

Nor did he hear it, though the Carolinian 
volunteered information about himself and his 
affairs at every visit. He was the son of an ex- 
judge and politician, who had buried himself and 
his children in the mountains, and died there. 

“I’m a widower, with two children. Whis¬ 
key and the war have been too much for me. 
Only pull me up from this bed, doctor, and I’ll 
give ’em both the go by. There’s a nice girl up 
in the mountains. I’ve my eye on; I’ll settle 
down with her, and be a sober man.” 

“And your sister?” the doctor compelled 
himself to say. 

“Oh, she’s got to.look out for herself,” cried 
Norris Choate, coarsely. “ She’s made of differ¬ 
ent clay from me. We’ll do better apart.” 

Three or four days later, Mr. Sowers called to 
his comrade: “Whore is Doctor Payne? It is 
past the hour for his rounds.” 

“ Haven’t you heard ? He had a dispatch from 
home. His wife is dying of the malnr^ fever 
raging in the valley. He goes by the next 
train.” 

Both men were silent for a few moments. 

“Well, a wife’s a wife,” said Sowers, after a 
pause. “ And Payne, I famey, never was lacking 
in feeling, though he’s a dumb, unresponsivo 
fellow. Did you see that woman who passed 
through the ward just uow ? She had a beautiful, 
good face. It made me think of the prayers I 
used to say, and of quiet places in the woods, and 
of every other pure, good thing.” 

“ I saw her. She is the sister of that beast, 
Choate. She brought his baby with her. There 
she is. singing to it now, in the nurses’ room.” 

“Ilush-h !” A sudden silence fell over nil the 
ward. Some of the men raised themselves on 
their elbows to hear. Jeanie was singing a 
cradle hymn to the child in her arms, as she 
had sung every evening in their lonely moun¬ 
tain home, forgetting that now there were any 
listeners. 


I The tears came to many eyes. 

“ jt is a wonderful voice,” patronizingly »ui«l 
; the little lieutenant, who liked to play the critic; 
\ “but totally untraiued.” 

I Sowers did not reply. He lay with his hund 
over his eyes, and talked no more that evening. 

Doctor Payne was on his way to the train, 
when the unfamiliar voice struck upon bis ear. 
At first, so stunned was he by the shock of the 
tidings he had received, that he scarcely was 

I conscious of the voice; then it moved and startled 
him, as the letter had done. To others, it was 
only a woman with a strangely sweet voice, sing¬ 
ing; to him, it was the echo of & summons 
which his soul had heard long ago, and never 
j answered. It touched a chord which his dying 
j wife had never reached, nor cared to reach. 

I He hesitated, halted. “What is that?” lie 
asked. 

“It is the sister of Number 17, sir; in the 
second ward,” said the orderly. 

“Ah!” 

“She came this afternoon.” 

The doctor made no reply; but hurried for¬ 
ward to catch the train. 


PART III. 

Doctor Payne’s wife lingered for several 
j days. When she was dead, he rejoined his 
| regiment, already in the field. The little farm- 
| house hospital was broken up, and the men Bcut- 
| tcred. 

, Norris Choate did not die of his wound. He 
| obtained a furlough, and went home to begin an 
| active courtship of the “nice girl,” a coarse 
mountain beauty, with a reputation already 
damaged. He threatened to marry her, before 
returning to service. 

Jennie, for the first time in her life, inter¬ 
fered. 

“ Brother, consider,” she said. “ Is it best 
for the children that you should do this thing?” 

“ Yes,” he replied, with an oath. “ You are 
making them like yourself. I want none of your 
book-1 earning, nor finical notions, in my boys. 
She will encourage them to take to horses, and 
good raw-hide whiskey, and a knock-down fight 
now and then. She’ll help me to make men of 
them, like their father.” 

But his plans did not succeed. Sue was coy, 
having another lover; and Norris went back t o 
camp unmarried. He was shot in the Wilder¬ 
ness, two months later, and buried in the field. 

His sister mourned for him. She had the 
faculty of discovering the inevitable clean spot 
in the blackest type of human nature; and 
doubtless she had found one in poor Norris, and 
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made much of it to herself now that he was Sowers met him, years afterwards, and con- 
gone. But she could not subdue a thrill of joy, < gratulated him, heartily, that he had never mar- 
as she hugged the sturdy boys to her breast. ried again. “ Think what the world would have 

“Now you are all my owtt,” she cried, lost; ddttor,”( he sank l“Np mdn, with a wife 

secretly, as they hugged and kissed her back, and children, could give to the public what you 

with all their hearts. fhiive given. Think of the countless lives you 

They were manly fellows, with the old Choate $ have saved.” 
blood in their veins. It was good material, and J “I have had no temptation to marry,’* said 
Jennie had inherited ample means to carry out < Payne, coldly. “ Women, os a rule, do not in- 
her plans for them. She left the mountains, j terest me.” 

brought them to a large city, and placed them | Sometimes, he remembered his early home- 
at the best schools. Nothing of culture or devel- \ sickness for the mountains, and the singular 
-opment, that money or care could command, was J effect which the letter and the song had pro- 
wanting in their lives. They grew to be honor- duced on him. But he never went back to the 
able, liberal-minded, happy men. mountains, or traced the letter and the song. 

Jamie did not marry. She was tepapted to do They were only vagiie, unaccountable impre.4- 
it, more than once. She felt the temptation sions. Which of us has not known such in our 
more, perhaps, than if she had ever had a real lives? Yet who would not think himself mad to 
absorbing passion. One or two men sought her, follow them to their secret sources? 
whom she respected, and might even have loved. Doctor Payne lived within a few miles of Jennie 
8he would probably have been happy with them. Choate, all of his life. Yet he never saw her. 
Who can say? But ?he did not marry. She : nor heard her name. 

herself could hardly give a reason why. Per- A year or two ago, the Doctor, a bent, middle- 
hops she had some Becret subtle fancy or aged man, with grizzled beard and hair, crossed 
longing, which no love that was offered to her; tlie Sound on one of the daily steamers. In the 
satisfied. If she had, she told |t in no way dur- evening, as he was pacing the deck above, a lady 
mg her life. She was a happy, light-hearted below sang a snatch of some plaintive song. He 
woman; and she made the best, of horself, in a stopped. Where had he heard that voice before? 
singular way, for one who had absolutely no After she was silent, the vague remembrance 
vanity. She dressed picturesquely, cultivated troubled him for a moment, and then he for- 
ber voioe, studied incessantly. One might have got i^ again. There was an accident that night, 

fancied that she made ready and waited for j the horror of which our readers still remember, 

aome friend, who long, delayed his joining- But, The boat ran into another steamer in the fog. 
as we said, she g^vs no bint of her secret and hundreds of human beings were burned or 

thoughts; she painted no picture; wrote no drowned. Dr. Payne, struggling in the water, 

poem; talked but little. Her only expression caught sight of a floating female figure, with 
was in the lives of her two boys. If she had long black hair. It was but a shadow in .he 
married anyone, they would never tyavc been the darkness, but a strange fancy 6ei*ed him that it 
helpful men in the world which they became; was the woman whose voice he had heard, 
though it is certain that she had no idea of He stretched out both hands to her, but she 
•atfsacrific# to them when she refused to marry, made no motion to take them ; she was already 
Doctor Payne, shortly after his wife’s death, dead. He had one glimpse of apaTe, lovely face, 
keearae absorbed in the Study of a certain line of in the dark veil of water, then she drifted from 
diseases, and roan to the float rank of specialists, him, and was lost in the whelming tide. 


SONNET. 

BY JOHN MOBAN. 

Amo the opulent field*, through mellowing day*, Shf anile* on pastoral love in peaceful ways 

Xmper r~* gbtmr veep and glean thick grain. Yet, although granaries groan for garnered weight, 

Heedless of ewgbt, asre yhat their eyes retain; Famine steels round and enters many a door; 

And, st the eveotids, with toft-shed rays, So plenteous corn (or lovei may come too late, 

Th* yellow berveot-moon beam* through the has*, And ehns be ample from an alien store; 

(Per soug and dance, tlH night he on the wane; For howsoe'er the fates be strong and great. 

Who* where some gperet nook hath sheltered twain, I think that death can heal their hardest sore. 
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MR. POLYPOD'S NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 

IT UILXX WHITNEY CLARK. 


“ Dear me, dear me,” quoth Mr. Cyrus Poly¬ 
pod, as he leaned bock in his bachelor chair, 
in front of the bright wood-fire. “ Here’s another 
year gone around. I’m thirty-five; all alone in 
the world; nobody to give a New Year’s gift 
to, or receive one from.” 

He stopped, with a sigh. There hod been one 
dream in his life; but when Leah Maverick mar¬ 
ried, the dream went. He never had another. 

“ Even Mrs. Flint has gone out,” he resumed, 
half peevishly. Mrs. Flint was his housekeeper. 
“ There’s not a soul to talk to. Hark! what 
was that ? A knock at the door, at nine o’clock at 
night. What can it mean? There's nobody at 
home, so I must go myself. Confound it.” 

As he spoke, Mr. Polypod nrose, crossly,,and 
wrapping his dressing-gown around him, took 
the lump in his hand, and went to the door. 

He opened it and looked out, but saw no one. 
The night wns a dark one, however, and to make 
sure, he took a step forward to peer out. 

“ Hello,” he cried, os his foot came in contact 
with something op the floor of the porch. 
'•What’s this? A New Year’s present?” and 
he picked up a large package, or bundle. u Bless 
my heart,” he cried, almost dropping it again, 
“it’s a baby!” 

And so it was; a live, laughing, rollicking, 
year-old baby, that kickwl up its heels, grabbed 
at his whiskers, and laughed in his face. 

“ Blejjs m$ t bjp88 me,” quoth Cyrus, staggering 
into the sitilng^room with his unwelcome burden. 
* What on earth will Mrs. Flint say, when she 
comes home?” And a cold sweat broke out on 
his forehead, at the bare idea. 

“She—she mustn't see it,” ho declared, to 

* 

himself. But what to do with it ? 

“ I might carry it to somebody else’s door and 
leave it,” he thought, meditatively. “But then, 
somebody might catch me at it, and that would 
look worse yet. And I can't lock it up in the 
pantry or the cellar; it would be sure to squall. 
But 1 must do something with it, for Mrs. Flint 
will certainly be here before ten o’clock.” And 
the poor man racked his brain, and wrinkled 
his forehead, in a desperate endeavor to solve 
the difficulty. 

“ 1 know what I’ll do,” he said, at last, with 
the calmness of despair. •* I’ll take it up to my 
room. Mrs. Flint won t find it there. And to- 
( 60 ) 


} morrow, at peep of day, 1*11 put it in the big 
| market-basket, and carry it—somewhere; td the 

> hospital, or the poor-house; or, I'll take the first 
\ train to St. Louis: nobody knows me there; and 

< leave it at the Police Station. Probably it’s been 
; ; kidnapped, anyway. But I’ll take it to my room 
; now. Stop, though : it may get hungry; babies 
; are always wanting mush and milk, or something. 

\ But I can’t carry everything at once, so I'U 
j take the—the baby up and lock it in my room, 

> arid come down again for the refreshments.” 

i Ml*. Polypod evidently labored under a vague 
^suspicion that the little castaway might get out 
j if the door was not locked, and might follow him 
j downstairs. 

f With the light in one hand, and the baby held 
i gingerly In the other, he proceeded cautiously 
j upstairs, and deposited the little innocent in bed. 
j Somehow, it looked so sweet and rosy, with ita 
[dimpled cheeks and blue eye9—blue was Mr. 

J Polypod's favorite color for eyes—that our bach* 
n el Or could not resist the temptation of kissing the 
v tiny mouth, though he colored guiltily, at it. 

£ Carefully locking the door, he crept stealthily 
5 downstairs, feeling more like a burglar than 
the master of his own house. Finding the coast 
' clear, he proceeded to tlie pantry, whence he 
\ presently emerged with h plate of cold mush and 

< a good-sized pitcher of rtifBt. 

\ He wo8 congratulating himself on the succe ss 
! ful issue of his foraging expedition, when the 
\ dining-room door flew open, and he stood, covered 
; with confusion, like a detected culprit ,* for there 
\ was Mrs. Flint. ’ ■ 

\ “Sakes alive, how you Startled me, Mr. Fbly- 
; pod ! I thought it was a burglar,” she cried, 
j The shrill voice rasped every nerve in Mr. 
J Polypod’s body. But he kept on his way in 
| sheer desperation. 

* “ Ahem ! I was a little hungry, and—and—** 

j “ Hungry? But why on nirth didn’t you gel 
J some doughnuts, or pie, instead of that cold 
v mush ? Let me git some fur ye now.” 

< “No—no—1 ain’t hungry—not for dough- 
J nuts. It’s the colic—I mean dyspepsia,” and 
$ the unfortunate man fled upstairs as rapidly aa 
j possible, leaving his landlady staring after him, 
| wondering if he really had taken to drink at 
v last. “ For I never heerd him complain of dyu- 

pepsy before,” she commented, shaking her head. 
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Mr. Polypdd reached his room in a state bor- > But the lady looked bewildered, 

deriag on detraction. i “ What does she mean, Lenox, and where is 

“I wonder if she suspects anything,” he mut- < my baby?” she cried, anxiously, 
tered. “She looked so queer. Suppose she | “ Be still,” whispered the young man. “It’s 

tktwldti&an dp to bring me the doughnuts, after < all a mistake, of course. Baby’s all right, 
alt.” And the poor mau’s hair almost stood on 5 Would you be kind enough to bring the child, 
end with terror. But gradually his fears sub- j ma’am,” he asked, turning to the housekeeper 
fcided, as no high heels were heard clicking up i with a persuasive smile. 

Die stairs; and so he once more gave his atten- i But Mrs. Flint stared back at him in round- 
don to the baby. ? eyed astonishment. 

It had dropped asleep now, with one chubby j “ What on airth do you mean ?” she demanded, 
fist crammed- into its rosy mouth ; and somehow, j “There ain’t no child here—not a one.” 
in spite of the trouble it had caused him, Mr. \ 44 Lenox, oh Lenox, what have you done with 

Polypod caught himself half wishing that the j my baby—where is he?” cried the mother,-fan n- 
little stranger belonged to him. j tically. 41 You told me you left him with father 

In the meantime, Mrs. Flint had seated herself? Granger. Where is he, Lenox?' 1 
before i he fire, to give her feet a good warming.? “Til soon find out—only be calm,” ptaided 
44 1 wanted to speak to Mr. Polypod partikler, ? Lenox. 44 But the truth is, I told you a little 
to-night,” she soliloquised; “but he acted so j fib about seeing hither. I was in such a hurry 

onootnmon quare, I clean forgot it. I s’ pose it’ll > to get back to you, that I didn’t want to stop 

do jest as well to-morrow. But I wanted it off l and explain the situation, and so—baby was 

my mind, far I kind o' bate to tell him I'm j asleep, and I just laid him on lbe porch, and 

a-goin’ to marry Deaeon Bellpepper in six ? knocked on the door. Then 1 hid behind a 
weeks. He'll her trouble a-girtin* a housekeeper. ? cednr-lree, and when a fall gentleman opened 
I’ve sorter thought Mr. Polyfafct had a kind ? the door, and took him in, 1 thought it itas 
o’ hankerin' after me himself; and I wouldn’t j father, of course.” 
be surprised if he should pop the question any l “Oh, Lenox,” sobbed the woman, 
tiara, like the Deacon did to-night, o-cqroin’ | 41 As you had written them you were coming, 

home from mootin’. So I better tell hint at-tmce. { t thought of course they would know it was one 
I might a~took him, if he’d a-asked me first; \ of my foolish jokes,” added Lenox, penitently, 
though since Deacon Bellpepperis beeh lookin’ ? 14 But my baby—my baby,” cried the htotlier, 

this way, it’s different; fur he's a professor and | hysterically. 

a atuldy church-goer, and Mr. Polypod ain’t— ? 44 Nawdook-a-bere, ma’am, don’t you take on 

rnarey on us! if thar ain’t a rap on the door. I so,” urged Mrst Flint, sympathizingly. “Come 
Who kin be a-comin’ at this time o’night ?” I right into the sittin’-room, and warm yourself, 
And in her turn, Mrs. Flint took up the lamp, ! and I’ll find out what’s become o' that baby.” 
harried through the hall, and opened the door. > And leading the way, she stirrdl lip the fire and 
No baby this time! But a gentlemanly- J slipped quietly upstairs, 
looking young man, with blonde mustache and j In the meantime, baby had waked up, and dis- 
imperial, and a slender woman, robed in deep \ played an alarming tendency to cry. 
black, clasping his arm. She was a pretty j Mr. Poly pod was trotting it perseveringly on 
woman, with a ripe, mature beauty, more attrnc- j his knee, and d an glin g his gold watch and chain 
tire than that of extreme youth. Her complexion j before its blinkingayes; when suddenly he was 
was still bright and unfaded, and the chestnut- j startled by a sharp knock on the door, 
gold o p her hair shaded a brow as fair Mid lo\y as ! * > “.Thunder,” he gasped, starting up as if he 
Oytie's. > had been shot through the bock. 

Mrs. Flint was surprised, but hospitable. j “ Mr. Polypod,” cried a shrill voice ; and 
44 Good-evenin’—walk in. Who might you be | Cyrus felt that his doom had come, and that 
a-lookin’ for?” she inquired, gating from one to j the sword was about to fall, 
the other. * “ Granger—Squire Granger? Bless? “What—who is it?” he gasped, faintly, 

your h e art , why Squire Granger's folks moved i 44 Why, it’s me, of course! I want to speak to 
nway over in Turkey Bottom, nigh onto three! you*” was the sharp reply, 
month# ago. It’Ssix tttHee from here.” j 44 But I—I’m in bed,” fibbed the doomed man, 

“Mmoid?” | desperately. 

The'^oung man seemed ^nndefatruck. j “ S' pose you air! Can't you get up and 

“Good heaven#, what a fix/’ he muttered, j dress?” 
very much annoyed. * I “I—I’m sick—I don't feel well. That’s the 
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truth, anyhow,” he muttered to himself. “ For 
I never felt worse in my life.” 

“ Sick ? Nonsense,” declared the housekeeper, '<• 
energetically rattliug away at the door-knob. 

44 You ain’t uo sicker’n 1 be. If ypu’d a’ lost 
your baby, no«[, you might talk.” 

“ Baby !” stammered the guilty man. “ But 
I—I haven’t got any baby.” 

44 Weil, who said you had ? Of course, an old 
bachelor like you wouldn’t hev one,” snapped 
the widow, losing all patience. “There’s a—” 
Before she could utter another word, a cry—ibe 
loud, long, unmistakable cry of a child—smote her 
ears, coming directly from Mr. Polypod’s room. 

“Snkes alive, he has got h* sure enough,” : 
cried the housekeeper. 

Suddenly the door opened, and Mr. Pojypod 
appeared, with a very red face, holding the 
baby in his arms. 

44 1—I found it on the door-step,** he ex¬ 
plained, sheepishly. 44 And if you’ll only take 
it, .and do with it, I’ll—I’ll—” 

44 Found it Ofi the door-step? Who’ll believe ; 
that? Humph, give it to me,” cried the widow, ! 
striving to hide her amusement. 

With the words, she took the baby, and tripped ; 
downstairs with it. Cyrus was now desperate. j 
41 How on earth did she find out about il,” he ; 
said to himself. “ Aud what is she going to dp ; 
with it, I wonder?” And he followed her. j 

The happy mother waa hugging h«r restored \ 
treasure to her breast, the chestnut-gold of her < 
hair looking scarcely less bright than baby’s. \ 
Mr. Poly pod gazed, transfixed with astonish- • 
ment. • 

Was he dreaming ? Or was thet—could H be— | 
she? He pinched hituself, to see if he was j 
awake. Then, as the golden head was lifted, j 
and he oaught a glimpse of the fair foce* he 1 
started forward. i 

44 Leah 1” he said. “Leah!” 1 


The blue eyes were raised.. his with a 
startled look, then dropped shyly under the 
golden lashes. 

“Yes, Leah !” she answered, her,checks grow¬ 
ing pink as a mountain-daisy. 44 Leah Granger; 
but a widow now ; and this,” turning to Lenox, 
‘•is my brother-iu-law, Mr..Granger.” 

Mr. Polypod insisted upon keeping his guests 
over night; and in the morning, drove theip 
himself over to “Turkey Bottom.” 

“Sukes alive,” cried Grandma Gauger 
“ And so you didn’t git our letter, a-tcllin’ yon 
we was a-goiu’ to move over here ? Aud to think 
of Lenpx a-playin’ off sech a prank as that! 
He’d ought to hev hed.his ears boxed good.” 

“ Well, you see,” explained Lenox, “ Leah 
was determined to come last night, as she thought 
you would be expecting her. ll.^os nine o’clock 
when we got to the statiqn, and there was no 
conveyance to be had; so we had to font it, or 
stay on the platform till night; for, os you know, 
thpra isn’t a single habitation there. Well, we 
reached the creek, but Leah opuld not walk the 
plank, and I could not well cany her aud the 
baby both. So I took him on, intending to leave 
him with you, while.I went back for her. Then 
it struck me that the preek might rise, and carry 
the plank away before I got bopk, and so—” 

But the rest of the explanation has already 
been given. 

Mr, Polypod stayed to eat dinner at the 
Granger fhrm-liouse, and before he left Turkey 
Bottom he hod another housekeeper engaged 
to take Mrs. Flint’s place; for his old sweet¬ 
heart had promised to become his wife. 

“ I’ll have somebody te talk to noor,” he 
said. “That baby was a Ne^ Year’s gift, after 
all, even if it did give me a lot of trouble.” 

And Mr. Polypod never found occasion to 
change his opinion, even when other golden 
heads had clustered ah°ut him. 



SONG. 


BT EMILY BRO^NX POWELL. 


IIadr to a wood-bird's cheerful notes. 

As high on a bough she swings; 

Wlule the ripplo of uavos in a neighboring rfll, 

And the quiver of leaves, which the soft winds thrill, 
Mingle with the song site sings, 

Mingle with the song she sings. 

Hark to the trill of a joyous lark, 

As she mounts on graceful wings; 

While the tones of a Huts, which a shepherd plays, 


> And the tinkle of bells, whore the willil hnrit grass. 
|, Mingle with the song the slugs, 

/ Mingle with the song she sings. 

J Hark to tbs lonesome sea-gnu's call, 

J As swiftly she soars on high; 

< While the dashing of waves, as the ship flies (ask 
• The mttling sails, and the sounding blast, 

| Mingle with her mournful cry, 

Mingle with her mournful cry. 
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RULE OR RUIN. 


BT MBS. A If N 8. STKPHIMS. 

fblarad according to Act of OongrB*, 18 the year W81, by Ml* Ann Stephens, in the Office of the Librarian of 

Oeogieast at Washington, IX C.J 

CHAPTER I. j long slender fingers, now fluttering ncrvousl}' 

The sick mini’s room was large, dim, and j over the fretted embroidery of the counterpane, 
stamped with nge in every angle of its carved j of which she took instant notice, and something 
ceiling and paneled watls, out of which the proud that was not quite a smile crept to her lips. “ I 
old heads of warriors, long since smitten down thought that you might rest, if left awhile to 
on the battle-fields of old England, and of Cru- yourself.” 

sadere, swept out of life by the keen-edged 44 Rest?” he repeated, in a sharp whisper.* 
cimeters of heathen foes, looked Uoivn upon the 44 Has he come?” 

form outstretched on that vast state %ed, over “ Not yet. Our messenger msy hnve felled to 
which deeper shadows were gathering than the reach him,” she answered. 44 Or, perhaps, lie 
dull crimson of those worn velvet curtains could J does not feel the need of so much haste.” 
eter throw. j The sick man, as if struck by something in the# 

There was something mournfully weird In j tone of this reply, fixed his keen eyes upon her. 
these shadows when they took the appearance of i with a scrutiny that would have made another 
motion in that old apartment; for light is beau- j woman shrink; hut Bhe only reached out her 
tifal, and we seem to witness its death struggles ! hand. 

when it creeps along the walls, touches the j He shrank hack to avoid its caressing touch, 
golden bronze of a picture-frame, glances across 44 Have a little patience,” she pleaded, in her 
the diamond glass of a lattice, or chases the j soft persuasive voice, apparently quite uncon- 
■hadowB up the black mouth of a high-mantled j scious of his repelling movement, 
chimney. But even this weird strife of light anil J “Patience? As if I had time for that. Woman, 
darkness was nothing compared to the dull gray j have you sent fbr him?” 

that was creeping hour by hour over the face of! There was questioning doubt in those dark 
that old nobleman, who lay there under those j eyes. Whatever the woman might be to the sick 
sombre curtains, looking through the gloom with < man, he evidently distrusted her. 
eyes that took the fire of stars, from the fever j 44 Sent fbr him? Yes. One messenger has 
within him. < been following another, till three are on the 

He was quite alone, and the solitude had be- j road, though I cannot feel the need of snoh 
come irksome to him; or perhaps some stronger j haste.” 

feeling impelled th$ efforts that he made to rise j ‘‘Not feel the need of haste ? Woman, ennnot 
from his pillow. Once or twice he struggled up to j you see that I am about to die?” 
his elbow, but fell back again, with faint moans The man bad struggled up from his pillow, 
of impatience rather than pain. Then he would and supporting himself on one elbenr, was looking 
best the counterpane with his hand; but with at her keenly. 44 Jtti, you know it, you know it,” 
such exhausted force, that the impotency of the he said, with a touch of agony in his voice, 
increment was pitiful. *• h3 Will never come: you have no wish for 

A door opened, and through the gathering gloom it.** 
came the small form of a lady who had long since 44 Why not?” she questioned, Whh calmness so 
passed her prime, but must once have been beau- perfect, thnt If not assumed, she must hove been 
tiful; for even yet there was a trace of it in the unconscious of his great peril, 
laded bloom of her delicately-cut features and the “The heir of Porsborough is your sew.” 

whiteness of her withered hands, whiph moved 44 F<fr that reason I hnve r been move anxious 

restlessly among the satin folds of her dress, as that he should be found by some one of the raw* 
she sat down in a high-backed chair, close by sengers I have sent,” was the gentle answer, 
the bed—a mass of ebony covering that might The sick man sank down upon hii pillow, and 
have belonged to Cardinal Wblscy. the lids fell over his burning eyes. The sleep of 

“Yon fcifre not slept,** she sniff, reaching exhaustion seemed to be creeping over him, and 
forth her hind, ms ff to stay the motion of his for this she hod been watching. That delicate 
J ’ l 63 ) 
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little woman sat there, minute after minute 
watched him with her cold blue eyes, while the j 
sound of his breathing grew less and less, till it 
seemed to die out entirely. Then a swift gleam 
kindled in her glance, and moviug softly as a cat 
t ceps, she bent her head close down to his chest, | 
und listened. j 

“ Not yet,” she thought, lifting her head from \ 
over the heart whose pulses she had been i 

counting; “but it is near—very near.” \ 

The woman gave no voice to this thought; but \ 
a strange cold thrill crept over her, and sliej 
looked around the room, as if some invisible j 
presence might hnve known what was passing | 
*5n her miud, and be whispering it among the j 
shadows. '■ 

That moment, a brand fell apart* leaped up the j 
black mouth of the chimney, and gave sudden l 
illumination to the whole apartment, while it j 
Scattered a lustre of gold on the great silver fire- j 
dogs, that seemed to have crept out from the j 
lieat, and were crouching on the hearth. \ 

This blaze of light startled the woman. Her! 
hand had crept stealthily under the sick man’s j 
pillow ; but she drew it slowly back, holding her ! 
breath with dread; for there was something / 
appalling to her in the life-like vigilance of the 1 
fire-dogs, that seemed about to leap upon ber. J 
More than this: the form upon the bed moved, j 
and she felt those piercing eyes turned upon ber. { 
All this did not startle the woman into one J 
movement of betrayal. She smoothed the invalid’s j 
pillow, as if that gentle ministration had alone \ 
drawn her hand that way, then subsided into ? 
her chair, pale and trembling, but to all appear- ; 
nnce composed as an angel of charity, while the \ 
shadows, momentarily routed by that outburst of•. 
light, were performing a fantastic dance on the 1 
walls once more. Then, as the twilight deep-, j 
cned and the stillness grew oppressive, she arose,*| 
and went softly out of the room. \ 

Scarcely had the door doff'd, when the sick j 
man struggled up to his elbow,* wjjth a spasmodic \ 
effort; thruat one hand umfar his piljow, jrKhr*( 
tremulous grasping movement, and drew forth j 
a singularly-fbtiHed key* Qfjer which his lingers : 
closed firmly. Thin done, ho lay panting with ' 
the over-exertion, wide awoke, and with a look of ^ 
keen resolution, as if he were gat liering strength <; 
for something that was preying npop the vital \ 
force tlmt was needed for its accomplishment* \ 
Tie was about to make another struggle, when the \ 
woman glided into the room again. \ 

••Still awake?” she said, touching the hand \ 
in which the key was clasped. *t And a little more ;• 
feverish, I fear. This must be attended to. \ 
Sleep is above all things needful.” i 


She busied herself with some vials on a table 
near the bed, while saying this. The old man 
watched her with those keen bright eyes, which 
all the while took a more sinister gleam; for he 
saw that her face was paler than it had been, 
and that the vials in her hand shook visibly, as 
she held them up to the light. 

“My presence in the room keeps you from 
sleeping, I fear,” she said, with gentle depreca¬ 
tion in her voice and m&uner, as if she wished 
him.to contradict her. 

“Yes, it does,” he answered, grimly enough. 

“ The rustle of a woman’s dress is always enough 
to keep me awake, as it does to-night.” 

. “ Well, tuke this, and 1 will only come in now 
and then—so quietly that you will not hear.” 

The wfpian took up a vial, and poured some 
drops from it iuto an antique spoou that lay on 
the table, and held it toward him as she spoke. 
At first, he seemed disposed to muke some resist¬ 
ance; but finally took the potion between bis 
lips, and os she turned to replace the via), drew 
a baud kerchief from bcucuth his pillow, pressed 
it to his mouth, and thrust it back again, stniued 
with red drops. When the dainty nurse turned 
to the bed again, he was regarding her with a 
curious look, as if a grim smile were quivering 
beneath his half-closed eyelids; but the shadows 
around him were so heavy, that the sharp sus¬ 
picion in his regard seemed nothing more than 
an increase in nervous restlessness. 

“This will soon give way, and the sleep that 
follows will not be disturbed by the rustic of 
silk, or the uutimely coming of anyone,” rfli© 
thought; and stooping over the bed, she pressed 
her Upson the old man’s forehead, before lie bad 
time to turn his face away. As it was, the touch 
sent a shudder through his.frame; for it fell 
upon him like ice. 

The room in which the Lord of Forsborough 
lay was enclosed in the curving walls of a tower, 
which formed one of the most picturesque fent- 
urep.of a structure still retaining many grim 
traits of a period when the feudal lords of Eng¬ 
land constituted a body of king-nmkers; but 
change and reuovation had embellished its mas¬ 
sive grandeur from age to age, till its very walls 
marked the gradations from warlike streugth to 
mental power, and onward to the commercial 
supremacy and social refinements, that consti¬ 
tute now the greatuess of old England. 

Few men of his time had inherited deeper 
reverence for the grand inheritance of race than 
the old nobleman whose wife had just left him ; 
for this Jody, was his wife, and the mother of a 
young man who lmd for some years been licir 
presumptive to the earldom and estates, which 
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now seemed fast drifting into bis bands. It was 
the coming of this yottng man that the,sick lord 
had waited for with such feverish impatience, 
which was now fast waning into distrust; for, 
notwithstanding my lady’s earnest protestations 
of energetie efforts to summon her son to the 
death-bed of the man whose honors and wealth 
he was to inherit, he did not come, and no intel¬ 
ligence could be obtained of him. 

Anyone who bad watched the lady after she 
left the tower-room, would have judged that the 
distrust of that dying man was not altogether 
unfounded; for she did not go at once to her 
room, but wandered up and down the long pic¬ 
ture-gallery, that lay between that and her own 
apartment, with a degree of restlessness that 
was unnatural to her usual placidity of manner. 
True, her footsteps were poiseless os ever; but 
the rustle of her dress, as it swept the oaken 
floor with a soft, monotonous souud, was like 
the sigh of a spent wave, creeping up some 
sandy beaah; and gave more than usual em¬ 
phasis to hei; movements, which, at times, were 
abrupt and almost passionate. 

Sometimes phe would pause, take out a light 
from one of the many sconces on the wall, and 
hold it before the portrait of some ancestor of 
the house, who was supposed to have left his 
features upon the race. One or two of these 
men, immortalized by painters, grand in their 
way as themselves, she examined with singular 
intensity. These were the most stately and 
noble of the line; but she turned from them with 
a dissatisfied air. 

“ It is because he has no look of the raoo that 
this idea has taken such hold on the Earl., Had 
he been like one of these, instead of the refined 
but manly fellow he is, the thought would 
never have entered his mind: pride alone 
would bane prevented it.” 

The woman’s face was troubled now. The 
forced calm which seemed so natural had left 
it, and lines of care came out visibly on the 
dolicate features, when the light fell upon 
them. She stood some minutes looking at this 
cue portrait, then turned and cast her eyes 
down the whole line, which ended in stalwart 
forms, clad in mail; some of them looking 
down from uplifted visors. Then she turned, 
and paced ,the whole length of the geUery 
again, evidently striving to kill the hours that 
seemed each moment to bring her new reason 
for unrest. At last, she became weary of this 
ghost-like movement, and entered her own room, 
harrying by the sick man's chamber-door, as if 
to avoid the very sight of it. 

Once ip her own apartment, she threw herself 


on a couch, huddled her frail form together, ns if 
shrinking from some unseen presence, nnd closed 
her eyes, with a desperate resolution to shut in 
thoughts that seemed turning to fire in her 
brain. “Why should I tremble so — wl.\ 
accuse myself?” she murmured. “What is uu 
hour or two, in auy man’s lifetime.? When 
such hours are full of pain, and death certain, 
who shall say that such sleep is not merciful to 
him—and more than that, to the line of proud 
men who tormented me with their eyes, as I 
came down the gallery? Not one of them 
could say, even if his painted shadow had a 
soul, that 1 was afraid to look him in the 
face.” 

With all this boastful courage, the woman 
cowered lower apd lower down upon her couch, 
frightened by the very stillness that pervaded 
the vast building. Still, she started to her feet 
in a panic, when a sharp cracking sound, like 
the forced opening of a door, reached her, and she 
listened with closely-locked lips and bated breath 
for anything that might follow. She had been 
standing some moments, white and cold, when 
a shrill cry reached her, and was prolonged into 
a dreary wail. She answered it with a cry, 
faint in itself, but which seemed to her a shout 
that might waken the whole household. Then 
she cast herself down upon the couch, burying 
her face in the cushions, and quivering in 
every nerve of her body. 

Then all was quiet again; tnnd after a little, 
she staffed up with a hysterical laugh, and 
the light of self-mockcry in her eyes. 

“It was but the hoot of an owl in the ruined 
tower; 1 have heard it a hundred times with¬ 
out notice; but now—now, it has made me 
grovel down like a coward. Am if that hoarse 
cry could come from him I” 

There was something mom repelling than 
her abject fear of silence, with its leaden op¬ 
pression* in this burst of wild excitement; and 
when this slow, terrible feeling crept back 
upon her, she began to long for some sound— 
anything tlmt might take away the awful sense 
of fright that forced her back to her couch, and 
lay upon her breast like a block of marble. 
It came at last; not in the hoarse orjto^a night- 
bird^ but slowly, and with the gathering strength 
of a storm, that swelled from sighs to moans 
among the giant trees of the park, and gave 
voice to t Ire sad waves that almost washed the 
foundations of the castle. 


CHAPTER II. 

That man of many titles and vast estates lay 
in his bed, grasping a key in liis thin fingers, 
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and peering out from beneath that cloud of heavy j him greatly; but he only uttered it in a single 
curtains warily, while he gathered up the last > exclamation, which took all hi9 breath with it. 
strength of liis life, in order to accomplish the “ Aye.” 

one purpose which the frail woman, lying upon J 44 Remember,” said the old lord, with a touch 
her couch yonder, had periled honor and soul to * of sadness in his feeble voice, 44 that I trust 
defeat. With a force of will that seemed stronger j you, and you only, in this. There is no one 
than the power of death itself, he thrnst back the j else.” 

bed-clothes and stepped out upon the flbor. \ The pitiful old man—fbrhe was not many years 

Across an easy-chair, close by, his dressing- \ younger than the master whokh he had served 
gown had been thrown. With tottering steps he i almost a lifetime—drew a hand afcro6s His eyes, 
moved this chair, thrust his arms into the gar- \ muttering to himself: 
ment, folded it around him, still grasping the s “It may be so—it may be so.’* 
key, and moved away through the shadows, | 44 It is so! But we have no time for that. Get 

wavering like one of them. With some diffi- ready—get ready at once; there is softieone com- 
culty he opened the door, and entered the long ! ing that will not wait.” 

gallery; once there, you might have thought one \ This was said with a slow solemnity, that 
of those pictured Lords of Porsborough had j almost disabled the old servant fbr the prep- 
wandered out from his frame, and was trying to \ orations he was moking. 

find his way into the world again, but had all at j “Therefore,” continued the old man, “this 
once lost it; for he turned into a dark passage, { work must not be left half doVic. gay toattorney 
and after that, the progress of hiS tottering steps j Sands that if X should be t6o soundly asleep, or, 
and long pauses for breath could only be dis- j you understand, dead, when you bring him here, 
tinguished by the faint sounds that came back i he will find in tny hand a key. With that he 
from it. must unlock the cabinet in my room, and take 

At length came the sharp click of a door, from it a parcel marked with my own seal, 
opened cautiously, and with evident groping of j Within It he will find directions ’regarding its 
the hands. j contents, which I charge him, "as if the salvation 

A man started up from his bed, as his master j of his own soul' tare at stake, to Carry out. You 
came so stealthily into his room; dazed, and 
scarcely believing his eyes. 

“The master!” he exclaimed. 14 My lord, 

oh, forgive me. I was so tired, aiid dreaming j enforced Composure; then ffell upon his knees, 
too. My lady told me that you ha# fallen [and hidihg his convulsed features With both 
away to sleep, and no one must disturb you; f hands, cried out: 

that was why you find me here.” 14 Oh, my toaster! my deai 4 young master, do 

Lord Fausbrook sat down upon his Servant’s \ not say that it is so near! I cannot bear it.” 
bed. | Perhaps it was the swift turn Of memory, which 

“Get up,” he said, In a voice that scarcely \ took that honest heart back to the time when 
rose above a whisper. “Put on your Clothes, j Fausbrook was indeed a young mart, that touched 
and go as fhst : as you oan to the village; bring ; those dying features with that look of anguish ; 
Sands with you ; tell him there is no time for j but, with the old peer, it was too late fbr tears, 
waiting—he muBt come at once. Do not leave \ and his face settled back intothe stony composure 
the house without him. Pass in through tbe j that was never to leave it again. * 
east passage, and be careful to disturb no one, > At last, the heart-broken valet was ready for 
but bring him to n^e. No other person must see j depnrture. 

him.” j 44 First,” he said, kneelftig before the old man 

44 But my lady!” j and kissing his cold hands, Which fell away 

44 What of my lady ?” | from his lips wet with tedfk, f “ first, let me 

“She will not leave your room to-night. That j help you back to the tower-rootn.” 
was what she told me, or I should not have been \ “ No, I will rest here awhile, and go back as 

in bed.” j I came. A little time, and I shall have more 

A grim smile passed over the old lord’s face, j breath.” 

“ My lady is in her own room; by this time, she > 44 But oh, my master—” 

thinks I am asleep—sound asleep.” | 44 There, there—do not waste time in words. 

There was something in his master’s voice j Gibbs, or in supporting my slow steps. Go on 
that arrested the servant s attention, and awoke j your errand, and leave me to mine.” 
thoughts in his own mind. This disturbed { Gibbs stood, with his hat held irresolutely. 


will remember?” 

The old servant could hot speak; but he fin¬ 
ished winding a knit sedrf around his neck wifh 
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afraid to disobey, but with such pain at heart, 
that the glance he cast back upon his master 
was a pitiful appeal. 

“Let me help you os far as the picture-gal¬ 
lery,” he said. “ I shall get over the road all 
the faster for that.” 

The old lord struggled up to his feet and rOfefed 
his arm on the valet’s shoulder. Hfs feet were 
like lead, and his limbs almost refused to move; 
but with a grand effort, that reassured the attend¬ 
ant. he forced them into action, and reached the 
gallery where so many of his stalwart ancestors, 
in all their pomp of station, looked down Upon 
his feebleness with if hit seemed to him a 1 proud 
sort of pity. 

“ Let me rest a little,** he said, sinking 
into a chair of tttWcd^okk, that stood opposite 
his own portrait, taken in all the strength of his 
inshly prime. “ Let them see the wreck that 
years have made of me. slncb that was placed 
among them.’ You remember it, Gibbs?** 

“Aye, os if it were yesterday, I do,’* sfdd the 
man. choking back a sofy that however broke 
forth in hts voice. 

“Now fearve me.*’ 

“ But, my lord—’* 

'* You sec hov^trong 1 am. Leave lfte here, 
and do my errand, that jfau 4pQf4tome back the 
sooner” ..“‘HiVt 

Gibbs still hesitated. * *'*** 

“It is but a few paces mbne/ttad th^ tower- 
room is reached,” he pleaded. 

An impatffefct movement of the hand Silenced 
hk*, fend Iie’w4iit away, reproaching himself for 
encc. I 

flW; Lori Fausbrook put forth the last j 
»*Hgth of his life: rising fVom the chair, he j 
approach cmI his own portrait, and held fast to the 
frtmO with one hand, while he groped among its 
cartings with the other. At last, the lighter 
portion of the frame swung slowly back, and 
behind it, imbedded in crirfrton velvet, appeared 
the portrait of a young womAh, in the dress of a 
foreign peasant, evidently of the lower classes; 
bat with an arch bright look in the velvety 
depths of her eyes, that bespoke a sort of fascina¬ 
tion, that must hate been more potent than the 
rare beauty of her features. 

It was wonderful that this dying man had 
found strength to wrench the closely-fitted frame 
apart, or in that imperfect light could have found 
the secret spring that had so long concealed this 
rare portrait from «J1 Mortal ‘knowledge; for the 
hinges that eonnedti^ ttb two portraits *ere 
nisiy from long diAtlse, and a slight cloud of 
dnst, that had crept between them, grain by j 
grain, during many years, rose and floated in a i 


scarcely perceptible hase over the youthful loveli¬ 
ness of that fhee, smiling down upon the locked 
and gray features uplifted to it with the solemn 
regfird of a last farewell. 

Never was there a contrast so striking or more 
mournful. Never did a human face bespeak 
such anguish of self-reproach as filled the eyes 
and locked the iron mouth of that proud old man, 
as he stood there with memories crowding to his 
brain more bitter than death. Which was even 
now chilling his Veins, and fastening its icy 
grasp upon his heart. 

“ Do you know—do you know?” 

These words broke like ice on the old man’s 
lips; a swift convulsion swayed him for one 
agonising moment, and then he fell prone upon 
the floor, like a statue smitten from its base—fell 
and lay there, beneath that smiling girl, motion¬ 
less. 

All this time, the storm, that had crept through 
the great trees of the park, was growing lond 
and strong, sweeping .them With angry gusts, 
and howling along the rocky shore of the sea 
fiercely, like one enemy challenging another. 
Heavy clouds gathered in fierce mountains of 
blackness abound the castle, sending forth sharp 
flashes of lightning, that leaped down among 
the writhing trees, coiled themselves like fiery 
snakes around Its lofty towers and battlements, 
dashed lurid gleams of fire against its antique 
windows, and sheeted the picture-gallery with 
its unearthly brightness. Sometimes, the por¬ 
traits upon its walls shone out like living men, 
ready to crowd themselves back into life again; 
sometimes, they were overwhelmed by sudden 
darkness; for pieces of glass were shattered to 
fragments in the windows, where both wind and 
hail rushed through, leaving only here and there 
a sconce to break the desolation. 

All this time, the Lcird of Forfeborough Jay 
upon the floor, his fece 4t$furned, and his eyes 
open to each ghoBtly flatfhof the storm; and all 
this time, that bright yo*ng fiice looked down 
upon him, and seemed to kugh back each gleam 
of lightning, and triumph among the growing 
noises of a tempest, impotently threatening the 
ponderous walls of a Stronghold that had held 
its own against the ctaMfe of a'thousand storms. 

While the Earl lay dead, sometimes wrapped 
in black darkness, as if a pall had been oast over 
him; sometimes wrapped In a blanket of living 
flame; the woman who had been his wife cow¬ 
ered lower and lower down upon her couch, 
listening to the awfel tumult of the storm, panic- 
stricken and quaking in nil her limbs. Every 
drop of blood bud fled from her lips, and with 
each flash of lightning they were drawn down 
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in fresh convulsions of fear, till her teeth gleamed “ Awake !” she shrieked. “ Awake, 1 say ! 
through like those of a trapped animal. Arouse yourself, or it will not be my fault. Sit 

Once or twice, when the hail came rattling up in bed; shake off all heaviness. Drink this, 
like bullets against her window, and the glare of 1 can bear this torment no longer. Hark ! Do 
lightning shot through in sheets of livid bright- you not hear the thunder? It is enough to wake 
ness, she would leap to her feet and rush toward the dead ; but you are not dead. It is only 
the door, urged forward by some terrible dread sleep that holds you down, and that must be 
of instant retribution; but once on the threshold, broken by oil these awful noises. Shake it off— 
she would recoil from the dark chaoe before her, shake it off, I say !” 

and crouch down, appalled by the lightning, that The woman snatched a vial from the table, and 

turned the floor beneath her feet into living fire, swept the curtains back with both arms, ns she 

while the thunder overhead rumbled and boomed uttered those broken words; but when her eyes 
among the battlements and towers, like the fell on the empty bed, the breath died on her 
storming of cannon and the bursting of shells, lips, and she stood there dumb with astonish- 
Cowardly crimes are the outcome of abject menf. 
souls,and wo shrink from them with loathing-more k *Gone?” she said, “done? Then he is 
intense than is given to the audacity that carries still alive. The storm had no threats for me. 
a chance of personal danger equal to the dating. But where—when ?” 

This woman possessed in no degree the high The woman looked around. Nothing was 
animal courage that sometimes leads excitement changed in the room. No ghostly object lay 

into reckless action, and that into positive evil- there to reproach her. The noises of the tem- 

doing. She hod been copl, calculating, resolute, pest were subsiding, and the faint moauings of 
in the cruel deed that required nothing but the sea fell soothingly on her ear, after all the 
silent craft for its accomplishment; but now, fierce tumult that lia*d driven her back in the 
when the swift wrath of heaven seemed to be; forlorn hope of escaping the full burden of her 
hurling itself upon her, she recoiled from it, and crime. 

shrieked aloud in resistless panic. Shrieked But with the first abatem^t of her terror 
again and again, calling upon the man whom she came back tl^f.ald temptation. The bed was 
believed to be in his death-sleep to arouse him- empty ; but What had become of that key, which 
self, and proclaim that the potion he hod taken j its occupant bad gafcrded with such vigilance 
was mixed by his own band, drained because of s beneath 'hlp^Billow ? Surely that would be left 
the unendurable pain of his suffering. j behind. 

But the man she invoked lay prostrate in the J With something of the old cautja)k.she turned 
picture-gallery, within the range of those lurid i the pillows over, and searched in every fold ol 
flashes, and under the roar and crash of thunder, j the sheets for the bit of steel, which to her was 
that drowned her weak voice and carried it off j of-so njnch consequence; for the difficulty of 
as winter winds scatter burrs and thistles, domp j obtaining it hod impelled the act which she nuts 
among the more beautiful things of earth. His j now so anxious to arrest. 

pain was silent forever; but her cries of terror j Nothing was there, save the indentation of a 
stole out witbt impotent moaning, and from that j form on the mattress, and of a weary head upon 
hour the great torment af her life commenced— : the pillow. In his very sleep, which should 
a dread of the supernatural power that knew ofJ have been death, the old noble had escaped her. 
the crime committed in her heart, defeated Where had he gone? What weird spirit, good or 
without her knowledge, and which hence- j evil, hod carried him awny ? The woman sat down 
forth might- be a criminal consciousness, baneful • in the easy chair, and tried to think with some 
to all her after-existence. j regularity. Where could the object of her search 

She had shrunk from the chaos of darkness ; be found ? Had the almost dead man carried it 
before her; but a sudden lull of the storm gave i with him into the eternity into which he seemed 
force to one wild thought of preservation—a mad) to have disappeared? How could that black 
effort to overt the awful deed that was already j cabinet, with nil its delicate carving, be opened, 
casting its doom upon her. j and no one hereafter find traces, of the violence 

With both hands held against her ears—for of j that must be used? She arose, and nppronched 
all things she dreaded the noises of the storm— j this elaborate specimen of Eastern art, wondering 
she rushed up the picture-gallery, looking neither j if each of its drawers had a secret spring, or 
to the right nor left; past that prostrate form, not j which of them contained the papers she wanted, 
oven noticing it., and only dropped her hands j There was no way of ascertaining this; for the 
to push back the door of her husband's room. 5 mechanism even of the exterior of the cabinet 
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«u bo interwoven with delicate carving, that art 
itself was a concealment. 

“Wherever he has gone, that key is with 
him/' she thought, desperately; “ but in what 
place can 1 search for it—or him. Has the storm 
driven him mad, os it made me? With that and 
death itself upon him,, may he not have thrown 
himself through some window into the sea? 
Hark how it moans and whispers, and seems to 
invite one. Ah, now I remember; the door was 
ajar, when I come in. When 1 left him, it was 
irmly closed. No one can have been here; he 
must have gone that way. The evening was 
warm then; so warm that the fire on the hearth 
there bad been allowed to burn down, because of 
the beat. The deep oriel window at the end of 
the gallery was open, too. Has he tottered 
through that into the sea, when the storm was 
lashing its waves against the castle walls?” 

The storm had abated somewhat, and as its 
fierceness passed away, these thoughts arranged 
themselves with some consistency in the woman's 
mind; bat it took some minutes to conquer the 
cowardly dread thud had so nearly driven her 
wild; but a belief that Lord Fausbrook had not 
perished in the death-sleep that she hod prepared 
for him sweptjflff half the superstitious terror 
that had made her so miserably abject, and she 
left the tower-chamber with some degree of 
coumge.. 

The picture-gallery was scarcely light enough 
for a safe passage through it; for statues of 
liroaie and marble peopled it with what seemed to 
he human forms, and in some places recumbent 
Ousaders, with armor, on, as they had fallen 
wsder the heathen cimeter, stretched the length 
cf their bronze limbs along the floor. 

To Lady Fausbrook, these objects were too 
ftmiliir for notice, and so obscure in the dark 
distance, that a form more or less was not likely 
to arrest attention. Beyond this, her interest 
was directed to the great oriel window, which 
looked out upon the sea; for its sashes were left 
open, and through them the storm was drifting; 
act in all its fury, but with dashes of spent rain^ 
lad gleams of lightning, that came no longer in 
fiery lances,. but wandered zigzag across 
Iht glass, and seemed to drop away from it, like 
fr es h e n threads of gold. 

•,Gboe to this window the lady went, and 
Meg out, looked down upon the heave and 
•well of waves that had been storm-lashed 
•gainst the foundations of the castle, and were 
stfj) tumultuously beating there. 

** He must have gone through here. No doubt 
the drops produced madness, rather than sleep,” 
she thought, with a power of self-deception that 

Vol. LXXX1II.—6 . 


minds of her class can easily acquire. “ 1 never 
intended that, and neither God nor man should 
hold me accountable for an act 1 had no thought 
of. It must have been when the storm wat* at its 
height, and the waves have swept him out to 
sea. How terrible! But the key? That has 
gone with him. Well, be it so. If I fail iq gain 
access to the cabinet, no one else can. His 
secret has been locked up there for yeafp ; so let 
it rest.” 

With these half-oonsolatory thoughts in her 
mind, the lady was making her way down the 
gallery, when a line of light from one of the 
sconces fell aoross the floor, and lay full upon a 
human face, turned upwards, with half-shut 
eyes, that seemed to.regard her with sinister sus¬ 
picion, as she approached. Struck dumb and 
motionless, the woman looked down upon her 
dead husband,, who might have been taken for 
one of the sculptured Crusaders, but for that 
look, and the dressing-gown that Iny huddled 
ground him. 

During some moments, the woman stood 
looking down upon him appalled; but no merely 
human feeling hod power to overcome the selfish¬ 
ness of her nature, even in the presence of death 
itself. 

11 The key—the key J” 

This was the. thought that came out of the 
shock that bad i*t first held her motionless. 
Then, with jg pwift searching glance, she saw 
that one hand which lay on the dead man’s 
breast was clenched, as if he had died in pnin. 
Another person, would have thought this; but 
she bent down, gnfI with her own small, even 
child-like hands, unlocked those stiffening fin¬ 
gers, and took from their clasp the antique key. 

More than this the woman did npt pause io 
accomplish, or observe the picture-frame was still 
open, and the bright face it had so long concealed 
looked down on the woman who was robbing her 
own dead; but, though the very thought of this 
young creature had been the one idea that bad 
possessed gnd at last driven her into the course 
she was ppr&uuig, its presenoe escaped her. 
Eager to flee from the .presence of the man who 
had been her husband, and possessed, as if 
haunted by a demon, by one evil desire, she hur¬ 
ried from the. gallery, and reached the tower- 
room. Here She. looked herself in, and, with a 
tremor that shook every limb of her body, 
attempted to fit the key into a lock concealed m 
the carvings of the cabinet; but which she had 
long ago discovered, when the cabinet became aw 
object of especial interest to her. 

Even her small hand had strength enowgh to 
turn the lock, which possessed almost m fine 
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mechanism os that of a watch, and the door of 
the cabinet was opened. It contained many 
drawers and intricate combinations, which the 
newly-made widow had neither time nor com¬ 
posure enough to examine. The first drawer she 
opened was empty, and she shut it with an im¬ 
patient push ; opened another, and thrust it back 
again; then Another, which contained papers, 
turning yellow with age, all carefully labeled and 
dated. These she examined breathlessly, gath¬ 
ering in their contents with swift eager glanoes, 
that changed her whole face. 

*• At. last—at last I" she said, huddling the 
papers up to her bosom, closing the cabinet, and 
withdrawing the key from its lock. “ I hare got 
them now—and he is safe. No other human 
bci ng shall erer see them. Even their ashes I 
will fling out to the sea-winds. At once—at 
once. They must not outlive him—” 

A clock, standing like some grim sentinel in a 
corner of the room, began to measure out the hours 
in a hoarse slow monotony of sound, that rasped 
t lie woman’s nerves like the sftwing of a file. She 
was no longer the calm sweet-toned woman that 
hail been so gentle with the invalid an hour or 
two ago; but be* whole form was trembling with 
excitement—half horror, half triumph. 

With the papers still pressed to her bosom. She 
entered the picture-gallery; fbr the force of 
innate dissimulation was still superior to all 
power of feeling in her nature. H«r part in the 
tragedy of the night must be covered and blotted 
out before the first alarm was given. Others 
must find the dead man lying there, before his 
presence in the gallery could be made known. 

With some natural misgiving, she hurried up 
to the portion of the gallery where he was lying, 
jind forced hereelf to put the key back into that 
«©old hand, which she carefully placed back upon 
stlie pulseless breaBt. Then she hastened to her 
<ewn room, bolted the door, and kneeling down 
*>y the spindle-legged table, that held some of her 
•ewn ornaments, fell to examining the papers she 
Aiad secured, with the keenest interest. 

With all her powers of recuperation, the 
'woman could not force herself to eeek rest that 
might. The presence of death so close to her was 
itoo full of gloom for that; but Bhe sat there alone, 
hour after hour, wondering in dreary patience 
who would first discover the horror in the picture- 
gallery. 


C II AFTER III. 

Simox Gibbs went out into the threatening 
storm, with but little regard to its consequences ; / 
for he had seen death in his master's face, nml ! 
that overpowered every other sense of dread. ■ 


The walk before him was scarcely worth re¬ 
garding, at ordinary times; but iu attempting 
in shorten it, after leaving be park, whose 
storm-beaten trees seemed more weird and jagged 
than ever, he hod some rough moorland to cross, 
and the deepening moans of the sea along the 
rocky shore which he had left behiud followed 
him like spirit warnings. 

Thus, with bis face to the wind, and under 
the black gloom of clonds that loomed above him 
in great heaving masses, as if some invisible 
power were breaking op vast quarries of slate in 
the depths of the heavens, he hurried on, only 
anxious to reach the Tillage, lying two miles 
inland, and obey his master’s last commands. 

The family solicitor, whom be had been 
directed to summon, lived on the outer verge of 
this village, which was fast growing into the im¬ 
portance of a town ; and Gibbs, hoping to reach 
his house before it wa9 closed for the night, 
hurried on and on, faster and faster. 

There was a light in the lower rooms of this 
house when he reached it, and a fainter gleam at 
one chamber-window, as if a lamp were burning 
out, or just faintly kindled. With his clenched 
hand, Gibbs knocked at the door, passed the 
person who opened it, and inquired for the 
solicitor, with such breath as the storm and that 
hurried walk had left to him. 

“ The master wns ill, very ill, in bed ; but th« 
young gentleman was up. Perhaps he would 
do/' the servant informed him. 

The young gentleman, a partner whom the old 
lawyer had lately taken into prnctice, came into 
the entrance-hall while the two men were speak¬ 
ing, and being informed of the urgency of the 
matter, began to put on his overcoat, as he ques¬ 
tioned Gibbs. 

" Your master is worse, I understand you to 
say. Some change in his lost testament, iso 
doubt—if he has mode one. Well, my man, Mr. 
Sands is seriously ill. It would be more than 
his life is worth, were he to go out in a storm 
like this; but it does not matter which of us 
attends my lord." 

“But there was a message that I was to give/* 

** Of course. Give it to mo, as wo go along. 
It will be all the same. If not, I con take it to 
Sands, if the affair in hand should prove too 
much for my ability. Come, I fear there is no 
time for you to stand there hesitating. Heaven*, 
what a night!” 

It was indeed fearful; for os these men h ft 
that door-step,, the whole force of the storm bur?t 
upon them; but they pushod on doggedly, i.*!l 
t!iry reached the castle. 

Wet, breathless, and for the moment disabled. 
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the young lawyer followed Gibbs, first into the ' of the look, and was eagerly searching the cabinet 
tower-chamber, which was almost dark; for even j for something that might explain the great haste 
the fire-light was pat out by heavy rain-drops, 5 in which he had been summoned to the castle, 
thitf came black as shot down the wide chimney. I For some time, he opened and closed drawers in 
But Gibbs saw, almost by intuition, that the bed \ vain; but at last found a package of papers, so 
was empty, and, with an exclamation of dismay, j carefully labeled and so yellow with age, that he 
hurried into the picture-gallery. < took it to the lamp that Gibbs hod lighted, for 

“I knew it—I knew itl” cried the poor old j closer examination, 
servant, falling upon his knees by the prostrate 44 It is these we were to secure. The explana- 
fonn. “ He is dead—he is dead; and 1 not here j tion and directions are complete. Rest assured, 
to help him. Oh, sir, we are too late.” \ my good man, that they shall be carried out.” 

The lawyer bent down, and touched the hand j * 1 Is it the will ?” questioned Gibbs, 

thnt lay on Lord Fausbrook’s bosom. Something j “ No, no. That is, I think, in Sands’ hands, 

colder than tke chilled fingers arrested hie atten- \ These papers ai* only memoranda; valuable 
tioo. \ because of their relation to other things. Very 

44 What is this?” he said, removing the object j —very valuable,*’ he muttered, under his breath, 
from the loose hold those dead hands had been j 44 I wonder what our new Earl would give for 
forced to give it, > them. What wonderful luck, that they- should 

44 Oh, the key—the key! I was <0 give that j come to me first. Heavens, what opportunities 
to Mr. Sands. In the cabinet be left directions may come out of them. Confidential! Oh, I 
that must be followed. Oh, my poor master; he will take care of that.” 

knew that I might not come back in time; but I Old Gibbs hod gone bock to the Btate bed, and 
did my best—I did my best.” was looking between the curtains on the form 

Tears were streaming down the old valet’s within intently, and with eyes so full of tears 
cheeks. He stood over that prostrate form, with j that he took no notice of the lawyer, and was 
bent shoulders and clasped hands, a* if pleading j altogether oblivious of his last words, which 
his cose with the dead. j were in fact inaudible. Nor did lie observe that 

“You speak of a cabinet, which this key j the papers he had examined*.and seemed about 
opens,” said the lawyer, giving more interest to to replace in the cabinet, were quietly thrust into 
the bit of ste^l than that old man’s grief could ( a pocket of his overcoat-; but with so much agi-» 
inspire. 44 Where is it ? But had we not better j tation, that a pallor came over the young man s 
inform my lady, and summon the household ?” j face, more impressive than the sight of death had 
“ My lady ? No, no. My lady was not to be j been able to bring there, 
informed.” j ” Now,” he said, turning the key, and leaving 

But someone mast remove-—” it in its lock, with an air of indifference, «• there 

“ No one must touch his person, or find him < is nothing more for me to learn. In fact, there 
lying here. The Lords of Forsborough have all j was so little in those scraps of memoranda, that 
died in their beds. He must be found in the j we did not already possess, that I wonder at 
t iwer-room. You and I will carry him there. \ your piaster's anxiety regarding them. He must 
The cabinet must, be opened before anyone is ; have hod some other motive for pending you 
informed. These were his last orders, sir.’’ ; away in such hot haste.” 

44 Then the sooner it is done the better,” \ Gibbs seemed to reflect a moment; then a 
answered the other. “ Raise him gently by the \ sudden flash of thought came into his eyes; and 
fkoulders. I will help.” ■ leaving the room, he hurried down the picture- 

Gibbe stooped down, and lifted the dead noble | gallery, and closed the frame that covered the 
almost with his own strength from the floor. | portrait that Fausbrook had looked upon with 
8 oeh strength as the younger man hod to give j his dying eyes. 

was exerted, and with slow cautious movements, 44 It. was that. He wished to be alone; to look 
Lord Fausbrook was carried to his own chamber, j upon her face and die. Even old Gibbs stood in 
and laid upon the bed. j the way of his pride at the last moment, and he 

While Gibbs was closing those eyes with ten- \ was sent away. Ah, my poor master, I might 
der reverence, and folding the helpless hands, have known how it would be with you at the 
the lawyer turned from the bed, and approached last. There, there, let the hinges rust over her 
the black cabinet, eager to search its contents, j once more. It is a dead past.” 

When Gibbs turned away from his dead master, j 44 Now,” said the young lawyer, somewhat 
and drew the curtains solemnly around him, he > hurriedly, as if in haste to escape the funereal 
saw that his companion had mastered the secret 1 gloom of the tower-room, to which Gibbs had 
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returned, 44 there is no reason why the household 
should not be informed.’* 

•* None, none. It is all over,” answered the 
old man. 

44 You will first infbrm my lady,” said the 
lawyer. 44 It is a cruel task ; but she must know 
sooner or later that she Is a Widow.” 

Gibbs did not speak; but a strange, almost 
sardonic, look came into his eyes, that werb still 
wet with tears, and he turned to go on his mis¬ 
sion, with a hbnvy dragging step, as if something 
more than sympathy bore him down. 

Directly, the whole castle was in a tumult. 
Messengers were riding in sWifl haste, first In 
one direction, then in another, as if the whole 
county was to be cast into mourning by the 
death of this one man. 

In less than half nn hour, the tolling of a 
church-bell from the Tillage came, with its slow 
pathetic mournfulness, down to the shore, min¬ 
gled with the sobs of retreating wares, the 
sighing of exhausted wihds, and was swept 
across the waters with a faint wail, that seemed 
to die only as it reached the verge of eternity, 
where the great man had gone. 

In the castle, Lady Fausbrook gave way to an 
overwhelming passion of grief—grief apparently 
so profound, that she could give no orders, or 
even enter the tower-chamber, where her dead 
lord was lying. 


One message the sorrowing widow did find 
strength to send: and her son, the new Eail of 
Forsborough, in a few hours heard, for the first 
time, of his kinsman’s illness, and in the same 
hour of his death. Why this important, and to 
him painful, news had not reached the young 
man before, no one* save the fair widow sitting 
there in the solitude of her sudden bereavement, 
could have told; and from her come no expla¬ 
nation, except this: Whon he presented him¬ 
self in her darkened room, and seeing her there, 
in all the pallor of such patient grief as her 
gentle nature rendered so touching, held out his 
inns in earnest sympathy with her grief, she 
threw herself upon bis bosom, wound her 
clinging arms around his neck, and sobbed out: 

“You are lord of everything; surely, surely, 
as any Fausbrook that over reigned here; but 
oh, how I have suffered. All that comes tq you 
can scarcely atone for that. My son, my son— 
nay, my Lord of Forsborough—do not forget 
that it is your mother who has done this.’* 

With these wild words on her lips, the woman 
seemed to have exhausted herself in a passion of 
motherly exultation stronger than her grief; for 
Bhe fainted in his arms, and the terror that 
seized upon the young man drove all memory 
of her words flrom his mind, or he might Iiato 
marveled at them. 

[to br oohtihubd.] 


MY SORROW AND I. 

DT LAURA H. CARPKNTKR. 


W* are alone, my sorrow and I, 

By th© desolate hearth together, 

While th© leniloas wood plays the gay coquette 
With the blustering wintry weather. 

IIow is it with thee, companion of mine? 

I ask of the pale-faced sorrow. 

Art thou musing again of a woeful past. 

Or dost thou question the morrow? 

Dost thou still the hope of the spring-time feel. 
Or dost hear hut the autumu river? 

Wilt thou die, when a cycle of years are gone, 
Or wilt thou endure forever? 

Ah, faith! This Ufe is a fickle life. 

And I hardly care to chide thee. 

I may find some day that a joy has come 
Iu a halo of grace to hide thee. 

1 may find that we who have walked so long 
The highway of time together. 

Are together no more on that highway seen. 
And each one naught to the other. 

And whatever fortune may bring to mo 
From her s«ore wished-for treasures, 


Life, which I covet on lifo's gray sea. 

Or home and its gentle pleasures. 

Certain I am that nanght can be 
As faithful as thou art proving, 

Watching my face with thy death-sad eyes, 

And moving where I am mov iug. 

Thou hast been with me, aye, when the loving smiles. 
When the sun of my day was shining; 

Thou bust touched my brow in the wakeful night. 

In the light of stars declining. 

If ever I jested, in old-time glee, 

And followed with careless laughter, 

’Twas to clasp thy hand in a closer way, 

And sink into silence after. 

But strange are the ways of a woman's life. 

And a rising star is beaming, 

Which may not fade when the morning light 
Up the pearly sky is streaming. 

So watch with me, companion of mine. 

Oh voiceless and patient sorrow, 

Watch through the night, for a boding says 
That yon may be dead to-morrow. 
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Miss Glkmdowbb had been a guest at Glen 
Alder for hardly a month, yet oil the men in that 
pleasant little Tillage were wild over her. She 
was certainly very beautiful; she had a won¬ 
derful charm of manner: she dressed in the most 
exquisite taste. Was it strange that she carried 
everything before her? Her admirers thought 
that the very cowslips and crocuses, the jasmines 
and honeysuckles, had never before blossomed in 
«rach profusion and perfection of beauty ; she 
carried summer with her wherever she went, it 
was said; so much of warmth, and beauty, and 
brightness went with her—was indeed a part of 
her very self. 

With her own sex she was not so popular. 
Some envied her beauty, some her city manners, 
and some her fine dresses; and spoke, at least 
behind her back, disparagingly of her in oon- 
sequence. Others professed to view her more 
impartially; but most even of these pronounced 
her selfish and heartless. “She is a Circe, I 
tell you,’* said one o f them, Mrs. Weatherby, 
addressing a group of guts. “See how she has 
beguiled Doctor Beverly away from Janet Har¬ 
low. He and Janet were as good os engaged 
before Miss Glendower came. Perhaps the 
exact words had not been spoken, but there could 
have been no mistaking the doctor’s attentions; 
and now, my gentleman is forever at the beck 
and call of this false enchantress, and poor Janet, 
the proudest woman that ever lived, is left to eat 
oat her heart in mortification and jealousy.” 

“ Yes, I saw Janet and the doctor pass each 
other, yesterday,” said one of the listeners. 
“ She bowed so boldly, it was impossible not to 
see what it meant. The doctor was on horse¬ 
back, going his rounds; and he flushed up 
quite plainly, I assure you, at being thus more 
than half cut.” 

Mias Glendower herself had heard of this 
assumed attachment, and in the very insolence 
of her suoeess attacked the doctor on the subject 
one day. 

“Ah!” she said, “this Janet Harlow. Will 
you not tell me something about her? She is 
the village school-mistress, I believe. 1 have 
seen but little of her; our circle is not exactly 
the same; but people go wild over her wisdom, 
goodness, and general graces of character and 
person. I believe you and she have long been 


regarded,” she spoke with something of a sneer, 

“ as models of Platonic devotion to each other, 
have you not?” 

Doctor Beverly bit his lip, and his face clouded. 
He had seen but little of Janet, of late; for, as 
Mrs. Weatherby had said, she was proud; and 
; having observed his attentions to Miss Glen- 
: dower, had avoided him. So a coolness, or an 
: indifference, or something had grown up between 
him and her. He hardly knew, now, what to 
think of it all, or what to say ; and so remained 
silent. 

He and the fair interrogator had been standing 
on a bridge, just outside of the village. She 
had busied herself dropping pebbles into the 
stream. Suddenly she glanced up. 

“ Are you thinking of Miss Harlow, that you do 
not answer?” she said. “ Or of that professional 
call you have to make, and which, you say, must 
cut short our stroll here? You heard my ques¬ 
tion, surely ?” 

“ Yes, I heard it,” he answered, promptly. 

“ But I was thinking whether Miss Janet and 
myself had been the models of Platonic devotion * 
you suggest. At this moment, I am inclined to 
say that we have not been.” 

Was there a double meaning in his words? 
Did be mean there had been something more 
than Platonic affection \ Miss Glendower* b blue 
eyes questioned his for an instant. Then she 
said, softly; 

“ I think you are not one to give your allegi¬ 
ance, whether in friendship or in love, and 
afterward to withdraw it lightly. Are you?” 

“ No,” he answered, his face brightening. 

He stooped nearer to her over the railing, and 
suddenly felt, as never before, the spell of her 
beauty, her Circe-like fascinations. 

“ Yet,” he added, hesitatingly, “ os long as 
I have known Miss Harlow, she has not, in all 
that time, learned to read my nature as you have 
: done in the six weeks of our acquaintance.” 

“Six weeks?” she repeated, lifting her beau¬ 
tiful eyes to his for a moment, while the color 
deepened in the satiny smoothness of her cheek. 

“ Can it be we have known each other but six 
> weeks? How much Miss Harlow ought to have 
\ discovered in you, in the years she line been 
your friend. I have found out go much, so very 
much, in this briefer acquaintance.” 

(M) 
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Her voice trembled as she spoke. If she was 
acting, it was wonderfully done. 

Suddenly they heard footsteps approaching, 
and looking up, saw the object of their conversa¬ 
tion. Janet, at the same moment, became aware 
of their presence. She lioil come, fora walk, to j 
the picturesque old mill, which lay just beyond j 
the bridge, and which was a great favorite with ) 
her, the lulling sound of the water, the nmssy j 
wheel, and the cool atmosphere always acting \ 
soothingly on her nerves, so often jarred, and 
even overtasked, by her avocation. Her first 
impulse wa 9 to turn back. But seeing that she j 
had been recognized, she knew that this would \ 
not do: it would look like cowardice: so she 
went on bravely. I 

Miss Glendower was the only one who was, at 
first, equal to the occasion. The doctor felt self- 
condemned. In Janet's pure presence, he won¬ 
dered how this sorceress could lmve beguiled 
him, even for a moment. Janet, ignorant of all j 
this, and remembering only what she thought 
his neglect, was haughty and cold. But Miss 
Glendower was all sweetness. 

“ What a love of a dog that is you have, Miss 
Harlow,” she cried ; lor a perfect little spaniel' 
was following Janet. “ Where did you—excuse # 
me—where did you, in a place like this, pick up l 
such a beauty ?” j 

44 It was a gift from Doctor Beverly,” Janet \ 
replied, coolly. j 

“Oh!” j 

“ And,” moved by a sudden impulse of jenl- J 
ousy, “ I am bringing it back to him. Alpha's j 
caprices occupy too much time for a poor school- < 
mistress—” j 

“ Miss Harlow—Janet—” broke in the doctor, j 
“ Miss Harlow—Janet, as you cull her,” said / 
Miss Glendower, coolly, almost insolently, 44 is j 
doubtless right.” She saw the girl’s suffering; ! 
but instead of pitying her, triumphed*vn it. “ A j 
pet of that kind is out of place, when one has 
work to do.” 

At any other time, Doctor Beverly would have 
resented such a speech ; but he was stung by ( 
Janet’s words: he could no longer be just. j 

44 Miss Harlow, being a woman,” he said, 
cynically, 44 one cannot condemn her for her j 
capriciousness.” 

44 Perhaps so,” replied Janet, as, with some 
bitterness, 9he saw the dog, at a word from Miss 
Glendower, go up to that lady and fondle her. 

*• But Alpha has taught me one thing, nt least.” 

“ What is that?” said the doctor, sharply. 

44 That his sex is always ready to piny a J 
double part.” j 

“Oh! new, my dear Miss Harlow,” said Miss < 


Glendower, looking up iunocently, 44 don’t be so 
severe. Pray, what has Alpha done? What 
has any of us done?” 

44 Was it not Talleyrand,” answered Janet, 
with a disdainful curl of her lip, as she turned 
away, “ who said that he had b worn allegiance 
to a dozen different governments in a day ? All 
the Tuileyrand8 ore not dead yet—as—witness 
Alpha.” 

44 Dear me, what a spitfire,” cried Miss Glen¬ 
dower, watching Janet, as the latter went on her 
way. “ 1 suppose she would murder me, if she 
dared—and all because poor innocent 1 have 
mode friends with her discarded pet.” 

She looked up at Doctor Beverly, as she spoke, 
with her great eyes, the very picture of childish 
simplicity. But somehow the eyes had, suddenly* 
lost their glamor. He was thinking of Janet, 
and wishing he had not spoken so cruelly to 
her, so almost brutally as he now thought. 

“I must be off,” he said, abruptly. “My 
patient is waiting for mo. I see Alpha has staid 
behind. How odd !” 

44 1 suppose he 1ms taken Miss Harlow at her 
word,” replied Miss Glendower. 44 What a beauty 
he is ! I am almost tempted to nsk you for him.” 
And she gave him one of her Circe-like glances. 

But the doctor, irritated at himself, irritated 
at her, nnd irritated even at Janet, lmd already 
left the bridge, and was striding away in the 
distance, not hearing—or too angry, if he did 
hear, to answer. 

Half an hour after, Janet, returning from her 
walk, met the miller going to his mill. The day 
was a holiday, which accounted for her aliscnce 
from school. In answer to her greeting, the 
miller told her flint, holiday as it was, he had so 
much work on hand, that he could only give 
himself half a day, and was now going back to 
his labor. 

“By the way,” lie said, 44 1 passed that fine 
town lady on the bridge. 1 wonder who she in 
waiting for.” 

As Janet approached the bridge, she saw Miss 
Glendower still there. 

“The miller’s suspicion is right,” she said. 
“ Her ladyship is waiting for the doctor.” 

Site drew back, as she said this, hiding herself 
in a clump of trees. 

44 1 will not go forward,” she said, 44 till the 
doctor has returned, and they have left.” 

But hardly had she spoken, when a startling 
thing occurred. Just beyond the bridge was the 
mill-mce; which a rude log crossed, leading to 
the mill-wheels, of which there were two. Sud¬ 
denly, to Janet’s dismay, she saw Miss Glen¬ 
dower, os if impatient of waiting, and perhaps 
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attracted by the cool look of the mossy wheels, j possessed, there came to her now, in this moment 


rapidly cross this log, and disappear behind the j 
wheels. As suddenly it flashed on Janet, that, i 
in another moment almost, if the miller went to j 
work, the wheels would be in motion. Of course j 
Hiss Glendower did not know this. The day 
was a public holiday: the mill, she supposed, \ 
would not be at work; as long os the wheels j 
were not in motion there was no danger. j 

But now ? 'Janet drew a long breath. The < 
temptation was almost too much for her. She f 
had only to keep quiet, and her rival—yes, her j 
hated rival: for she now felt that she hated this 
sorceress—would no longer cross her path. But 
in a moment she flung the base thought aside. 
'‘Great heavens,” she cried, “a single turn of 
the wheel will be death.” With the thought 
she rushed forward. 

But at that instant she caught sight of Doctor 
Beverly returning from his professional visit, j 
Again the old jealousy surged up in her heart, j 
and conquered every better feeling. She stopped 
once more. j 

“Let him save her,” she cried, clenching her 
bnnds until the delicate nails cut into the tender 
flesh. “ Let him save her. It is no business of 
mine.” 

But even as she spoke, she heard a sound that 
she recognized only too well: it was that of the 
wheels beginning to turn; and she knew that, j 
long before Doctor Beverly could arrive on the j 
scene, all would be over. 

She hesitated no more. With a cry that rang \ 
far and near on the still air, she sped on, reached j 
the bridge, and for an instant tottered on the j 
log, which rocked under her flying steps. But 
she bravely steadied herself, and springing for¬ 
ward, in another instunt was within reach of the j 
fatal wheel. j 

“ Miss Glendower—Miss Glendower !** she [ 
cried. She strained her gaze to see through j 
the cloud of blinding spray; but she could j 
make out no more than that the forward wheel j 
was yet stationary, and that there was a long \ 
strip of white whirling water Bhooting out from j 
the wheel nearest; and that, beyond, in the} 
seething, boiling pool, there was amass of white— • 
a wo&an's form—being tossed up and down, and ! 
rushing «on towards the other wheel, which, the ! 
moment it began to revolve, would take it up, \ 
and whirl it around and around, and tear it limb s 
from limb. < 

To reach this mass of white—to drag it from j 
Its peril, before it was too late, was all that Janet j 
thought of, eared for, now. On the risk she \ 
Tin, she never gave a thought. But how to > 
effect her purpose ? Always cool and self- J 


of supremest peril, a more than ordinary .self- 
reliance, an infinite capacity of seeing every pos¬ 
sibility, and at onoe. Her mind was made up 
on the moment. 

There was a beam, fortunately, overhead. To 
take advantage of this was her only chance. She 
reached up her arms toward it, to support her¬ 
self, just as a quick cry burst from the bridge— 
a cry of infinite agony: “ Janet! Janet! < >h, 

God!” it said; and she knew the voice was tlmi 
of Doctor Beverly. 

But Janet had already seized the beam, and in 
another second hnd lilted herself over the race. 
Alas, os she dropped into the water, she too was 
buried in the tossing spray. But she cared 
nothing for this. “If I can only reach Mins 
Glendower,” she thought, “before the further 
wheel is set in motion.” 

Doctor Beverly saw it all. But he did not 
wait to witness the result of her rash venture. 
He knew it was only madness to attempt a res¬ 
cue, until the machinery was stopped. Conse¬ 
quently, when Janet came up between the two 
wheels, gasping and breathless from her des¬ 
perate plunge, he was rushing in at the mill- 
door, and, a moment utter, was himself stopping 
the wheels. 

Janet, when she came to the sttrflfice, was 
bewildered and blinded by the dash of' the 
waters ; and was thumped and tossed hither anti 
thither. But it was only for an instnnt that 
she was thus bewildered. She had grasped 
M 188 Glendower, and the touch brought back nil 
her native presence of mind and cool calculating 
judgment. 

Her aim was to draw herself and Miss Glen¬ 
dower up out of the water, and on to a bnnk of 
sand at one side, and, as it were, almost in the 
embrasure of the wall. Here, they would be 
beyond the sweep of the wheels, and safe, at 
least for awhile, or possibly until help could 
come. But in this undertaking she did not suc¬ 
ceed, until she had well nigh exhausted her own 
strength and hope. She sank down, finally, 
nerveless, when all was over; her face almost hm 
deathly as that of the beautiful and insensible 
woman at her side. 

Janet was indeed so nearly insensible, that the 
sudden stopping of the wheel and the subsidence 
of the maelstrom of waters seemed to her but a 
part of some vague dream. She lost conscious¬ 
ness, if she did not absolutely faint nwny. 
Hence, she did not see the couple of white, terri¬ 
fied faces which presently peered over the 
wheel. Neither did her eyes unclose, even when 
Richard Beverly himself bent down over her. 
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and unclasped her fingers from their tenacious ! 
hold on Blanche Glendower’s wet garments, j 
She did utter & low moan, however; but gave no 
other sign of consciousness, until the miller came 
hack to carry her out, in turn. As he stooped to 
r.iise her, she looked up at him piteously. 

“Is she dead?” she asked, in an awed 
whisper. 1 

*• Dead ? Not a bit of it,” he replied, sturdily. 
“The drownin’ would ha’ been easy got over; 
but she’s somehow got a cut on her temple, 
which Doctor Beverly says is dangerous.” j 

Janet shuddered. 1 

44 l cannot help it, if she dies, oan I ?” she j 
asked, hysterically. “ I did what I could to save 
her, didn’t 1 ?” j 

••In course you did, miss—more’n any other j 
woman would ha’ done; and in course you can’t j 
help it, if she's done for outright. A body j 
wouldn’t s’pose you could keep yourself from j 
dyin’, you look so dead beat. Are you hurt any¬ 
wheres?” j 

“ No, I think not.” j 

She made an effort, as she spoke, and slowly ! 
lifted herself; but a sharp swift pain cut through j 
her ankle, and she sank back again; a dead 1 
flint, for awhile, making her oblivious of all j 
things, even of the physical agony. j 

What with her exhaustion, and the shock of j 
ihe pain, Janet’s syncope was a prolonged one, j 
so that she had been carried away to her own j 
cottago across the stream, before she again j 
recovered consciousness. The face she saw first ; 
was that of Dame Margery, the miller’s wife, ; 
wet and wrinkled, as only tears and grief could j 
linke it. Janet smiled at her, in tender recog- : 
tiitiun of the gentleness with which she was j 
applying a wet bandage to her foot. ! 

Then the sluggish tides about her heart flowed | 
more vigorously, as she saw another person j 
present: Doctor Beverly himself. Insfmctively, • 
►lie jerked her wrist away ; for he was feeling \ 
her pulse. He seemed, however, not to notice J 
the movement. j 

•* I think she will do now, Margery,” he said, ! 
quite with his professional Air. “ You need not i 
be anxious about her. Apply the wet bandage, ; 
when necessary; and keep her quiet—that is : 
all.” | 

No, not all; for, as he turned to leave the 
room, Janet looked at him so wistfully, that he j 
stopped, seemed to repent of his oold indifference, j 
and went back. j 

“Are you suffering pain anywhere?” he. 
asked, kindly. ; 

“ No,” she answered, with an effort, striving 
to imitate his calmness. “At least, not now. 


But there was something that hurt me awhile 
ago. What was it?” 

“ Your ankle has been injured.” 

“ Oh, not broken ?” 

“ No. Only badly sprained. Bat your 
nervous system has had a severe shock. So my 
orders are that you are to be kept very quiet. 
Do you think you can be obedient,” with a 
smile, “for once in your life?” 

How beautiful that smile was. How beautiful 
his smile always was. But she did not answer. 
She only gave a dreary little gasp of assent. He 
saw she was not thinking of herself, and though 
he knew, as a professional man, that he ought to 
put a stop to the conversation, there was such a 
pitiful questioning in her eyes, that he had not 
the heart to disregard it. He touched her wrist 
with his fingers once more. 

“ Can’t you promise,” he said, tenderly, “ that 
you will not even think of the accideut? Miss 
Glendower is really in no danger. And do you 
know,” she shivered at the name, “ that you 
saved her life? You are a heroine among ten 
thousand.” 

“ Where is she—Miss Glendower?” Bhe asked, 
faintly, after a moment. 

“ Here, under your own roof. I took the 
liberty to bring her here, as this was the nearest 
place. The cut in her temple is deep, and has 
bled a great deal; but I ean speak almost posi¬ 
tively : she will, I think, recover.” 

The color flew into poor Janet’s white face. 
She turned to the back of the sofa to conceal her 
weakness, and said, sharply : 

“ I wonder you leave her. It is unnecessary 
for you to stay here. I can do quite well, you 
see, with Margery.” 

“Yes, there is no positive need for my being 
here,” he answered, quietly. “You will do 
well, if you will only be quiet. Mrs. Caxton 
will be here presently, and when she comes, and 
Miss Glendower is in her care, I will come again 
to see you, and tell you if any unfavorable 
symptom has set in with Miss Glendower.” 

“ He is, perhaps, too sanguine. He loves her, 
and can’t believe she will die,” said Janet, half 
pityingly, half bitterly, as he went out; and then* 
in spite of everything, her weakness overcame 
her: she sank back, and was soon in ike dead 
sleep of exhaustion. 

It was late in the afternoon when she awoke. 
Her first thought was of Miss Glendower. “ If 
she dies, I Am her murderer,” she said to her¬ 
self. “ She must be worse, or someone would 
have come to tell me she was better. Doctor 
Beverly himse]f, probably; for he could not have 
withheld the good news.” 
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She turned her head again to the wall, as she 
spoke. But suddenly there was a step on the 
matting, and her wrist was pressed by fingers 
large and firm—patient fingers they were, too; 
far they did not relinquish their hold. So long 
did they keep it, that Janet grew painfully 
aware of the irregular fluctuations underneath 
them. Doctor Beverly seemed himself, pres¬ 
ently, to become conscious of this gynnjrtom. 
Alarmed, he stooped close over her, taring to 
see her face. But she kept it averted, and Ijnlf 
concealed by her sleeve. 

“Janet,” he said, in a half whisper, at last. 

There was no response. 

“Janet,” ho said again, and now passionately. 
“Oh, Janet, do not hide your dear face from 
me. I thought it was lost to my sight forever, 
when that horrible sheet of spray went over it, 
to-day. Didn't you hear my cry? My darling, 
how could you risk the life which you knew was 
more precious to me than my own ?” 

But Janet did not speak. Her mind was in a ; 
date. What did it all mean? Had she been 
mistaken? Was lier jealousy uncalled for? She 
felt as if, but for his presence, she must pour | 
out the ecstasy of her heart in song. 

“One word only—even a look—a single dear ; 
smile os of old,” pleaded the doctor. “ A cloud ; 
has come between us lately, Janet dear; but it \ 
ha* passed. Oh, believe me, I never loved any- j 
one but you.” ' < 


Then, at last, Janet made a full confession. 
It was made in whispers, broken by sobs—by 
hysterical laughter, at times, even. She told of 
the anguish, the doubts, and the temptations 
which hod assailed her. She called herself a 
murderess, “at least in intention, and for a 
moment,” she said. 

But Doctor Beverly was in no mood to listen 
to accusations against her, even from her own 
lips. 

“ You are morbid, to-dny, dear,” he said. “ You 
are a heroine. You saved Miss Glcndower’s life. 
But for you, the rest of us would have been too 
late. A murderess? No, an angel.” And he 
stooped and kissed her reverently. 

It was a week before Miss Glemlower heard of 
this interview. It was Mrs. Caxton who then 
told her. The city belle listened silently. There 
was & shadow on her face, as though the clouds 
she was watching left something of their gloom 
upon it. Later, though, the shade cleared awny, 
as if the clouds had gone; for she remembered 
that Janet had saved her life. 

But Mrs. Caxton was not deceived. Not even 
when afterwards she heard the low sweet voice 
humming the words: 

“ Love made a vague regret; 

Lye* with ldlo tears are wet; 

Idlo habit links us yet 
What is love? For we forget— 

Ah, no I No P 


NIGHT SONG. 

BY FORREST J. CRISSEY. 


Lost, and companionless I lay, 
Through all the bitter night; 

For I bad lain my d away. 

With the dying of the light 

“ Love hath do song for *>•/’ I criod, 
“Save bittern** and w:x>. 

Oh, God, tlmt I liad only died, 

In the purple twilight’s glow.” 


But clear above the night forlorn, 
A robin's plaintive cry— 

A note, it seemed, of sorrow born, 

«, Yet told the dawn was nigh I 

Ob, love, I sing thy sorrow-song; 

Hut know that break of day 
To me the fuller note shall bring— 
The morning roundelay. 


LONGING. 


BT AGNES L. MOBLEY. 


Whkx the golden-rod is dying. 

And the purple asters fade. 

And the ferns grow sere and yellow, 
By the brooklet in the glade— 
Wlieu the scarlet leaf is falling. 

And the oak-leaf turns to brown, 
Ard the chestnuts, from tho tree-top, 
In the still noon patter down— 


When the autumn sun has vanished. 
And the night replaced the day. 
And the moonlight touched to silver 
All the waters of the bay—- 
To my heart there comes a longing. 
That the spring-time cauaot know; 
In my soul there rests a sorrow, 

Like a drift of winter’s snow. 
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BY EMILY U . MAY. 

No. 1.—We give the front and back view of j and just to touch. It is made of the satin, and 
this new and stylish house-costume It is made j trimmed with a puff between two narrow ruffles. 

all out in one, and on the bias. The npper or 
standing ruffle is tacked at short intervals to the 
skirt, to prevent it falling over. Sometimes the 


or casnmere ana satin, or casnmere anu velvet. 
Our model calls for cashmere and satin, in the 
new terra-cotta shade. The skirt is cut round 



No. L 


ruffles are knife-plaited, in that case, the puff, and Is continued at the back, being arranged in 
must be made separate, and put on with a fine a large puff, over tlie straight breadth of cash- 
piping to cover the seams. The pointed tunic is mere, which is slightly looped, as seen in the 
of the cashmere, and is trimmed with either illustration of the back view The long bodice of 
fringe or lace. A scarf-drapery heads the tunic, ! cashmere has looped basques, formed by a con* 
( 78 ) 


J 
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tinuation of the back forms, left long enough to 
make the long double loops. These are lined 
with the satin. A band of satin edges the side- 
bodies, and is finished by a corresponding fringe 



No. 2. 


■frltce. Standing collar and pointed caffe to the 
tight eoat-sleere The bodice is buttoned with 
small ball-buttons. Fancy buttons are used 
entirely. Six yards of satin and eight yards of 
cashmere will be required. In making the satin 
skirt, cut the front-breadth and the side-gores 
the entire length. The two breadths in tlie back 
are oniy eighteen inches deep. These are fhced 
upon a foundation-breadth ot alpaca or silesia. 
Th« back-drapery is fastened to it, so as to 
entirely conceal the foundation If the combina¬ 
tion is of velvet, instead of satin, allowance in 
quantity of material must be made, as velvet is 
much narrower. 
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No. 2—la a half-mourning costume, to be made 
of cashmere, Henrietto-cloth, chuddn, or any of 
the innumerable black woolen dress-goods, and 
trimmed with hands of erfepe or lustreless Bilk. 
The underskirt, which is of alpaca, has n deep 
kilting twelve indies deep. The tunio is com¬ 
posed of a double scarf-drapery across the front, 
which is cut open on the left side, aud filled in 
with a plaited fan. A band of erfepeorsilk, three 
inches wide, edges this double tunic. The back 
consists oi a single width of the cashmere, and 
is arranged in irregular puffs. The long coat- 
shaped basque is suitable for either house or 
street, although many ladies have a plain round 



waist, worn with a belt or sa9h for house-wear, 
and the jacket cut large enough to be worn 
over it. This is probably the best way to 
arrange for a street-costume. In this case, the 
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round waist will have the front trimmed with ^ 
plaited crfepe or silk, to supply the vest seen in j 
the illustration. If only the deep basque is 
made, this vest must be Arranged to fit in under 
the rolling collar of the basque. Tight coat- 
sleeves, with a plaited ruffle and band of crfepe 
heading it, finishes the sleeve at the hand. The 
basque is buttoned from the end of the collar to 
the waist-line by small ball-buttons of jet. Ten 
to twelve yards of double-width goods will be 


all the rest of the costume is of cashmere. Of 
course, more silk and less cashmere will be re¬ 
quired for this arrangement. 

No. 3—Is an evening-dress, of white cashmere 


No. 5. 

or nun’s-veiling. The underskirt has first a 
knife-plaited ruffle of crimson silk ; over this 
are two flounces of Spanish lace, put on with 
& slight fullness. The tunic is arranged in 
front by being laid in deep plaits, beginning 
at the right side and bung carried over to 
the left, raising the plaits higher on the left 
side. The back-breadth is looped to form 
irregular puffs. The edge of this tunic has 
first a row of lace, and over this knotted silk 
fringe, headed by a niching of the crimson 
silk. The round waist is shirred around the 
neck to fit, and gathered at the waist, under 
a belt of ribbon. The sleeves are frilled in 
at the armhole and at the elbow, and divided 
again half way between the elbow and shoul- 
No. 4. der by several rows of shirring. At the 

elbow, the sleeve is finished by a fall of lace, 
required for this costume, one and a half yards \ Two rows of lace form the collarette. Crimson 
of crepe or silk cut on the bias. For those who j satin ribbons an inch and a half wide made into 
prefer it, the kilted flounce, the fans, vest, cuffs, > small butterfly bows for the sleeves, and in long 
and bonds for the tunic, may all he of silk, while > loops and ends for the neck and waist. Eight to 
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ten yards of double-width material, twelve to 
fourteen yards of Spanish lace. The fringe is 
optional. It may readily be dispensed with, 
without destroying the effect of the costume. 

No. 4—Is a stylish outside wrap, of cloth, 
camel’8-hair, cashmere, or Siciliene silk. Our 


j it into the waist in front. Almost any well-fitting 
| dolman pattern will answer to cut this by, as the 
difference lies simply in the shaping of tho skirt 
part below the waist-line. It is always safest, 
however, to cut the garment out of some old 
muslin, and fit it before cutting into the mnterial. 

No. 6—Is a costume for a boy of five to seven 
years. Knickerbocker pants, and a box-plaited 
blouse, buttoned on the right side, on the outside 
of the third box-plait. The back has likewise 
three box-plaits. The edge is turned up, and 
several rows of machine-stitching finish it. The 
same for the cuffs and collar. A belt of the same, 
passed through narrow bands on the side-seams, 
fastens in front with a steel buckle. A large 
linen collar, tied with a ribbon, or cravat passed 
under, completes this costume. Checked tweed, 
or fine lady’s-cloth, may be used for this gar¬ 
ment. 

| No. 6.—For a girl of twelve to fourteen years, 
we give a stylish coat, made of checked tweed. 


No. 8. 


model is intended for a mourning-costume, ami 
is of black cashmere and English crispc: but it 
is equally well adapted for any colored cloth, 
cunel’s-hair, velvet, or corduroy, which, in dark ; 
colors, such as navy-blue, invisible-green, and : 
dark-garnet, is going to be very much worn, > 
especially by young girls. These corduroy wraps 
sre trimmed with fur or plush, or entirely plain, j 
being finished by several rows of stitching, j 
This wrap is trimmed with a plaited ruffle of J 
wbpe, headed by a rose quilling of the same, j 
tacked together and laid flat, forming a rose ; 
quilling. The shape of the wrap is a closely- j 
fitting hook, cut short, and sloping down to the j 
square tab fronts, which close from the throat j 
Square dolman sleeves. There are a few > 
Pkitslaid in after the garment is completed to fit ! 


No. 7. 

As we show both the back nnd front in the illus¬ 
tration, there can be no difficulty in cutting ti > 
garment. The dolman sleeves are lined wi. i 
silk, and bordered with revere, stitched on i lie 
edge by machine. 8houlder-cape and pockets 
finished in the same way. A turnover velvet 
oollar finishes the neck of the ooat. The 


L. 
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8 O F A-C U8HI0N 


SLIPPER: EMBROIDERED 


shoulder-cape is adjustable. Large horn 
tons down the front and on the sleeves. 


but-: 


No. 7.—For a little girl or boy of six to eight j 


years, we give a model for a drab cloth pelisse,with 
collar, cuffs, and pockets of plush in a contrasting 
color: garnet, navy-blue, or seal-brown being 
the most popular contrasting colors for trimming 
children’s garments. Large fancy buttons are 
used. This garment, as seen by illustrations, 
buttons diagonally, otherwise it is a simple close- 
fitting cosaque. 


LADIES' PATTERNS. 

Any style in this number will be sent by mnil ou receipt 
of full price for corresponding article in price list below. 
I’utturtM will be put together and plainly marked. Patterns 

designed to order. 

Priucec* Dress: Plain.50 

“ “ with drapery and trimming, .... 1.00 


Polonaise,..50 

Combination Walking Suita,.1.00 

Trimmed Skirts..5© 

Watteau Wmpper,.5© 

Plain or Gored Wrappers,.35 

Buaquee,.*. . .35 

Coats,.36 

“ with vasts or skirts cut off, ........ .60 

Overskirts,.35 

Tnlnuu aud Dolmans, .. ... .35 

Waterproofa aud Circulars,.35 

Ulsters,.35 

CHILDREN'S PATTERNS. 

Dresses: Plain, . . . .‘25 Basques and Coats, . . .25 

Combination Suits, . . .35 Coats & Vests or Cut Skirts A3 

Skirts and Overskirts, . .25 1 Wrappers, ..25 

Polonaise; Plain, . . . .25 1 Wateiproofs, Circulars 

“ Fancy, . . .351 aud Ulsters,.26 

BOYS' PATTERNS. 

Jackets,.25 Wrappers,. 

Pants,.20 Gents' Shirts, 

Vests,.20 j 

Ulsters,.301 


Wrappers, 


J4> 

.30 


In wnding orders for Patterns, please send the number 
and month of Magazine, also No. of }>ege or figure or any¬ 
thing definite, and also whether for lady or child. Addteus, 
Mrs. 31. A. Jones, 2« South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 


SOFA-CUSHION. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



This sofa-cushion can be made of plush, satin, > with small designs of embroidery in each scallop, 
cloth, velvet, or of any other material that is*pre- j Initials are placed in the centre of the cushion, 
forred. The border may be done in appliqu6- \ It would be very suitable for a Christmas, New 
work or embroidery. The trimming around the J Year’s, or birthday gift ; and can be made with 
edge is cut in scallop, buttonholed at the edge, J but little trouble or expense. 


SLIPPER: EMBROIDERED. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tn the front of the number, we give an en- • rows of navy-blue in chain-stitch. And filled up 
graving of a pretty slipper, and also a design, on ! with a thorn of light-green silk. The two lines 
a large scale, for the upper part of the slipper. j of the bonier are set off by long stitches of gold 
The embroidery is done on gray linen with col- thread and sultan-red silk. The flowers, em- 
nre 1 silk. The veins and the leaves are, to the broidered up to the upper part of front of slip- 
»»■*int of the stem, done in olive and chestnut- \ per, are in pink, and bordered by marine-bine, 
brown silks. The leaves have a border of dark- j with stitches in gold thread, like the inside, 
blue chain-stitching, filled with cross-stitches of! The stitches to the point of the stem are also in 
iHvy-blue, and ornamented with sprigs in gold j blue, surrounded with gold thread. Very pretty 
thread. The arabesques ore outlined with two : for a Christmas or New Year’s gift, 
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LADY’S WALKING JACKET. 


BT EMILY n. MAT. 



The most fashionable wrap, this winter, is what j 
)•* called the •• Walking Jacket,” an engrav- \ 
in- of which we give here. Folded in with this ! 
number is a Supplement, with diagrams, full 
•ire, of the several pieces of this jacket, so that 
aujbody can cut the jacket out by aid of these 
pit terns, without a dressmaker. The jacket, as 

be seen, consists of five pieces, vi* : 

I. —Half of Front. 

II. —Half of Back. ; 

HI.—Half of Sidf.-Back. < 

IV.— Upper and Under Half of Slkevr. \ 

V.— Half of Standing Collar. j 

The letters A, B. C, D, etc., etc., show how the 
pieces arc put together. The jacket i9 made of 


cloth, and braided or ornamented with frogs and 
cable braid, arranged ns seen in the illustration, 
up the fronts, around the neck, on the sleeves, and 
the ornaments for the back. The braid is formed 
in a pattern for the back of the neck and for the 
sleeves, also for the back ornnmentg. Navy-blue 
cloth with black brnid, light-drab cloth with 
dark-brown trimmings, or black cloth with black 
trimmings, are the most desirable colors. 

We give, on the Supplemf.nt, on the left side, 
the first from the top. a very pretty and suitable 
design for the braiding of this jacket. 

We also give, on the Supplement, various other 
designs in braiding, embroidery, etc., all of 
which are described on another page. 
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HOUSEWIFE OF PAINTED KID 


BT MBS. JANR WEAVER. 



A piece of kid, light-gray, the required size. 
This is cut with one end pointed, for the flap. 
This end is painted with a Elate Greenaway 
figure, as seen. Line the inside with satin, 
and fit it up for needles and all the et-ceteras 


of working implements. The handle is made 
of kid, lined with satin and stitched by machine, 
and then adjusted. Any lady may arrange the 
size to suit herself. Nothing can he more suit- 
to make for a Christmas or New Year’s gift. 


BRAIDING-PATTERN, Etc., ON “SUPPLEMENT.” 


BT MBS. J A 


We give, on the Supplement folded in with 
thi9 number, a great variety of designs in braid¬ 
ing, embroidery, etc., which we shall now 
proceed to describe. 

I. Braiding for Jacket. —This is a pattern 
for the “ Walking Jacket” braiding. 

II. Braiding Pattern for Dress, Mantle, 
Etc.—A pattern for pocket, sleeves, etc., etc. 

III. Braiding Pattern for Pocket. —Larger 
in size than the other, and, perhaps, more gen¬ 
erally effective. 

IV. Embroidert, or Outline-Stitch, for 
d’oyley, etc., etc. These designs for d’oyleys 
are now very popular. 

V. Embroidery for Baby’s Blanket. —To be 
done on flannel or cashmere, with silk or crewels. 

VT. Silk Embroidery on Flannel, Cash- 
mere, etc. An elegant design, and easily worked. 
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These designs are arranged, as will be seen, so 
that they can be cut out without interfering with 
the pattern for the “ Hussar Jacket.” 

We have, more than once, given directions how 
to transfer designs of this kind, the last time in 
the September number for 1882. If it is desired 
by new subscribers, we will repeat, in an early 
number, these directions. 

As many ladies have asked for a description of 
the Kensington-stitch, and also for what they 
call the crewel-stitch, we give, on another page, 
a description of the Kensington-stitch. The so- 
called crewel-stitch, however, is a misnomer. 
Crewel is the name of the material with which 
it is worked. The correct name is stem-stitch, 
which consists of a long stitch forward on the 
surface, and a shorter one backward under the 
fabric. 
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CIGAR AND CIGARETTE CASES. 

IX MBS* JANS WEAVES. 

We give, here, two new and beautiful 
llllik designs: one for an embroidered cigar- 
case, the other a cigarette-case. In the 
cigar-case (which is on the left), let the 
foundation be of fawn or gray kid, and or¬ 
namented in the centre with a motif ex¬ 
ecuted au passt with silks of the same 
color. The rest of the design is carried 
out with a fine silk cord, twisted with gold 
thread. 

In the cigarette-case, let the foundation 
be of brown satin or plush, with a centre 
spray of corn-flowers embroidered in silks, 
the frame being put in with gold cord. 



COLORED DESIGN FOR CURTAIN-EORDER, Eto. 


BY Mil. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the numtjer, as a N*w Year’s j Border. Or it may be used for a table-cover, or 
Gut to our hundred and fifty thousand subscri- a dozen other purposes. 

ben, we give a Colored Pesxqn for a Qubtain- ! It is altogether the most expensive one, we 
Vol LXXXill.— 6 . ( 85 ) 
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HAND-MIRROR. — TO MAKE AFGHANS. 


have ever published, and we think also the j 
most beautiful by far. “Peterson’* is the 5 
only magazine in America that gives thes6 j 
elegant yet useful designs. We have been the \ 
first to introduce, in this way, all the rtew styles | 
of work, such as the Arrasen embroidery in our j 
December number, the Straw-work, Moresque- \ 


work, etc., and the Feather-work, now nil the 


rage, which first appeared in “Peterson” three 
years ago, in our January number. 

' The pi*dseat design /is. lit the old but ever 
popular Berlin-work, and is done in cross-stitch 
with the (Ordinary zephyr. It is the easiest of all 
kinds of embroidery, and, therefore, that which 
the largest number of ladies prefer. On that ac¬ 
count we give it in thui number* 


HAND -MIRROR, WITH EMBROIDERED FRAME., 

BT MBS, JANE WBAVBB, 



This pretty glass with beveled edge is set into 
a plush frame; claret, peacock-blue, or any other 
color may be used. First, have, a frame made 
the desired size, of pine wood, not too heavy. 
Then cut out the plush cover, allowing enough 
to turn under the edges well. Embroider in 
point-russe on braid of a contrasting color, filling 
in the spaces between with more point-russe 
stitches, forming stars, etc. 

A thick cable cord encircles the mirror. After 
the embroidery is done, adjust the plush to the 
frame by tacking it with tiny furniture-tacks on 
the under side. Afterwards cover a piece of 
card-board with sateen the same color, and sew 
it neatly on the edges before placing the glass in 
position. 


TO MAKE AFGHANS. 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


Several subscribers having asked for direc- ; 
tions for making afghans, suitable either for 1 
sofa or carriage, we give here a few hints on j 
the subject. j 

A pretty afghan can be made by crocheting j 
or knitting a centre of one color (a neutral one \ 
is best) nearly one yard square, then embroider- \ 
ing any desirable pattern upon it: which is easily \ 
done by workiug in the old-fashioned cross or • 
Berlin-stitch, on canvas. Alter the embroidery j 
is finished, the canvas must of course be pulled j 
out. Then there should be a border of any j 
pretty contrasting color, a quarter of a yard j 
square, knit or crocheted around this centre, and j 
finished with zephyr fringe. j 

Another pretty way of making an afghan, is ‘ 


to knit or crochet stripes, each one a yard and a 
half long, and about six inches wide, and em¬ 
broider either all of the stripes or only the alter¬ 
nate ones; the latter we think the prettier. Blue 
and pale-dove stripes are pretty, putting the 
embroidery oa the dove-colored ones. Crimson 
and black, blue and a pale-yellow, pink and 
chocolate, in foct any colors that harmonize well 
together, look well; but if used for a sofa, care 
should be taken to have them in harmony with 
the furniture. 

If a light summer Afghan is desired, it looks 
well made of 6cru linen, or of oat-meal cloth, nnd 
it can be embroidered in fine crewels or colored 
silks. Any flower well worked looks well, suck 
as clusters of lilies, roses, ferns, eto. 
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KENSINGTON-STITCH FOR OUTLINE EMBROIDERY 


IT HK*. JAB* wnm. 



We are continually naked to describe the \ the stitch should lie flat. The thread should be 
Kensington-81itch. We hare more than once short, as the silk or crewel will work rough if too 
done this ; but we do it again now, for the bene- long. The needle should not be too Binall, as: it 
fit of new subscribers. j will pull the work. We give also an illustration, 

It is a kind of back-stitch; but eaoh stitch j the better to explain the stitch, 
must be the same length, as nearly as possible, j Silk, crewel, or working cotton can be em- 
Great care must be taken in turning corners, in l ployed, according to the taste of the worker, to 
the making of leaves, flowers, etc., etc., so that j the material on which it is used, or to the pur- 
the stitch should not be too suddenly lengthened j pose for whioh the embroidery is needed. Silk, 
or shortened. The finest lines are sometimes \ plush, linen, crash, unbleached muslin, or corn- 
done in split-stitch, which is only the ordinary < mon cheese-cloth, all look well done in the Ken- 
stem or Kensington-stitch, but the needle is < sington or outline-stitch. Bright or varied colors 
brought out so as to split the thread, instead of j are not to be recommended; one shade, or at 
coming out at one side of it. s most two shades of the same color, looks altogether 

The stitch must be neither too loose nor too S the best, 
tight; when too tight, the work will be drawn; j The cut shows hbw the stitch is done, even 
when too loose, it will look veiy badly worked; j more plainly than our description. 


POCKET OF JAVA CANVAS. 

BT MBS. JAN* WEATKI. 


We give, in the front of the number, a pattern, > 
fall size, for a pocket, of Java canvas, suitable 
for a Christinas, New Year’s, Birthday, or other 
friendly gift. 

The embroidery is in silks: the border of the 
flap and of the panels is made of two shades of; 
bronse-eolored silk, and two shades of cherry- 
colored or pink silk arranged in points held by 
a stitch in old-gold; the border of the rose is j 
done in the same way, with two lighter shades of J 
pink silk in addition, and a row of bronze inside.' 


The central bouquet is done with the same silks; 
pink for the rosebuds, and two shades of bright- 
green for the leaves, the stems or stalks in wood- 
color ; the spray is composed of clusters of buds; 
the light stitch which forms the middle of the 
bud is done in pink silk, all the rest in green 
silk; the three long points which terminate the 
buds Are in dark-green silk. 

Length of canvas required is 12J inches, 
breadth 8}- inches. The embroidered panel is 
repeated a second time. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE 


KDITOBIAIi CHIT-CHAT. 

“ Peterson ” Fob 1863! . Gekatkb Inducem en t s Tram 
Ever ! —We offer this Dumber ss a proof of the progressive 
character of “ Petersonand we call attention to the Pros* 
pectus for 1883, on the last page of the cover. We claim 
there that this magazine is both better and cheaper than any 
magazine of its kind. That the public at large admits the 
Justice of this claim, is proved by the fact that“ Peterson ” 
has now, and has had for years, the larged circulation of any 
lady'* book in the United States, or even in the world. Tet 
for 1883, “ Peterson ” will be still further improved; and 
the reading matter especially mil be greatly increased. 

We claim also, that “ Peterson ” combines more desirable 
qnalities than any other lady's magazine. Its steel-engravings 
are the finest, and a steel-engraving is the finest of all en¬ 
gravings. Its stories are the best published; no lady's book 
has such contributors. In its fashion deportment, it has long 
been acknowledged to bq pre-eminent; its styles are the 
newest and most elegant; its superb colored plates, printed 
from steel, have no rivals. The pattern-sheets given, as 
Supplements, each month, and the “ Every-Day ” department, 
make U also indispensable in a family, as a matter of economy. 
Its illustrated stories and other articles are another desirable 
feature. Where but one magazine is taken, “Peterson” 
should be that magazine; and every family that pretends to 
culture should take at least one magazine. 

We coutinne to ofTer four kiuds of clubs. For one 
kind, the premium is the unrivaled engraving: “Christ 
Before Pilate,” or an Illustrated Quarto Album, or Photo¬ 
graph Album. For another kind, the premium is a copy 
of “ Peterson ” for 1883. For still another kind, there are 
two premiums: the engraving, or either of the Album*, 
and also a copy of “ Peterson.” For our very largest clubs, 
the magazine and both the engraving and either of the 
Albums, are given, three premiums in all/ No other maga¬ 
zine offers such inducements. Only our immense circulation 
enables us to do it. 

Now is the time to get up clubs. Everybody will subscribe 
for “Peterson,” if its merits and cheapness are fairly put 
before them. Go to work at once. A specimen will be sent, 
gratis, if written for. Do not lose a moment. 


“ Cherry ittpv,” the principal engraving in this number. 
Is after a very celebrated picture by MJllais, the great Eng¬ 
lish artist; probably the most celebrated of its kind that he 
ever painted. For picture# like this, Millais gets ten thou¬ 
sand dollars, a sum that in this country would buy a very 
nice farm. Our engraving is from a proof copy of a large 
engraving by Cousins, before lettering, and signed both by 
him and by Millais. It very faithfully reproduces the orig¬ 
inal. Several attempts have been made, in a cheap way, to 
engrave this exquisite gem; but none successfully; and it 
remained for vs to do it as it should be done, though of 
course at considerable expense. We may add that the en¬ 
graving was the last work of Cousins, before his untimely 
death; and alas i he leaves no successor to rival him. 

What Tou Get In “ Peterson.” —The cheap editions of 
novels sell for from fifteen to twenty cento apiece. Sub¬ 
scribers to “ Peterson,” even at the full price of two dollars 
a year, will get, in 1883, for lees than seventeen cento, every 
month, a book that will contain as much ss one of these 
novels, and all the exquisite steel-plates, fasli ion-plates, col¬ 
ored patterns, etc., etc., m addition. Where else can they get 
as much for their money? These twenty-cent novels are 
thought wonderfully cheap; but subscribers to “Peterson ” 
get three times as much for their money; for the embellish¬ 
ments are, after all, the principal expense of a magazine like 
this. Club subscribers, as a rule, get “ Peterson ” for about 
twelve cento a number. Do people ever think of this? 

The &T 0 XT Or Pstcrk has always been considered one of 
] the most beautiful in classic mythology, and the illustrating 
> of its various incidents has long been a favorite task with 
l artists. We have given, more than once, very charming en- 
j graving* of this kind; one of Psyche with her lamp, which 
\ was especially beautiful. We give, this month, one of 
\ Psyche, when she hears, for the first time, the music of a 
\ lute. In the classic legend, this music is supposed to awaken 
\ the soul iu her, for the first time; and whether such was 
| really the idea of this antique myth, it is certainly plausible, 
j as well as elevating. The engraving we now give has al- 
i ready taken rank with the most popular ever issued. 


u Old-Established Omxs.” —The Bellevue (Ohio) Gazette 
recommends people to Subscribe for the ‘‘old-established 
magazines,” like this one, saying, very truly, that “ every 
year a crowd of now periodicals starts up, most of which 
die tiefore the twelvemonth is out, defrauding the sub¬ 
scribers.” It adds, emphatically, “ if you wish to be sure 
of getting your magazine, snbecribe for Peterson.” 

“Christ Before Pilate.”— The editor of the Harper 
(Kansas) Times says of this superb engraving: “We have 
had onr copy put into a frame, in preference to two other 
engravings, for which we paid eight dollars apiece.” And 
the Detroit (Mich.) News pronounces it “the most merito¬ 
rious premium engraving ” it has ever seen. 


“ Thet Always Return.”—A lady has sent mi a large 
club, in 1 advance, for 1883, abyihfc: “ Most of these subscrib¬ 
ers thought, last year, they would try something else; hut 
they have come back, this year, declaring that “ Peterson ” 
is the best and cheapest, after all.” We will add that we have 
come to consider as a fixed fact, as our fair correspondent 
says, that, when people are tempted away from this maga¬ 
zine by illusive promisee, they always return; because they 
discover that “ Peterson ” gives the greatest variety, pud of 
the best kind, for less money than any other. 

“Everyone Admires It.”— A lady, who has already 
sent a club for 1883, says: “Seeing yonr offers foT clubs, I 
thought I would get one up. I found It very easy, as every¬ 
one admires the book.* And hundreds Write the same. 


The Photograph Album, which Is hue of our premiums 
for 1883, is bound In leatherette, and ooctain* places for 
about twenty-five photographs. 
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The Pbe t tih t CnrafMAf Gw t, for a lady, whether a 

wife, sister, or sweetheart, is a paid-up subscription for 
“ Peterson ” for 1883. 
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Or* Unrivaled Pionciu Poe 1883.—Our premiums for l 
getting up clubs for 1883 are unusually fine. One is the j 
most valuable steel-engraving ever issued, either by us or by j 
anybody else, (27 inches by 20.) after Muneaksy’s great \ 
pointing, “ Christ Before Pilate "— perhaps the most wonderful < 
of the century. The prominent object is the pathetic face j 
of Christ, the “ Man of Sorrows and acquainted with grief.” ' 
Tbeu there is Pilate, with his puzzled, hesitating air; tho 
angry hate, the scowling brows of the High Priests and 
Scribes; and more than all, the unspeakable pity in the 
countenance of the young mother, who, with her babe in 
her arms, stands looking on from one corner. No family in 
Ike land should be tcilhout this engraving. 

But as there may bo some persons who already have their 
walls covered with engravings, or may prefer something 
eke, we offer is place of the “ Christ Before Pilate,” either 
our Illustrated Quarto Album, a very beautiful ornament 
for the centre-table, or a handsome Photograph Album. In 
all such cases, however, say which Album is preferred. 

Tor many clubs, an extra copy of the magazine will be 
•eut. For others, and larger ones, a copy of the engraving 
or either of the Albums. The inducements to gat up clubs 
were never before so great, and probably will never be so 
great again. But see the Prospectus. 

.Voir in the time to get up clube for 1883. If you defer too 
fong, others may get ahead of you. Every year we receive 
letters saying: 44 If I had commenced soonor, I could have 
done much better, for everybody likes Peterson.” Specimens 
are sent, gratia, if written for, to get up clubs with. 

Fo* A Glove Sachet the newest and most useful shape is 
long, double the width, one-eighth longer than the length 
of your longest gloves. Take a piece of satin or silk of the 
siie described, line it through with flue soft surah, and 
divide it into three or four divisions, rather wider than your 
glow*. This division should be embroidered, and a piece of 
mnenet ribbon or elastic placed across the middle. Have 
some very fine caahmere flannel, and cut two pieces in thirds 
of the full width of your material, and the same length. 
Sew this down, when you have ornamented it with a little 
embroidery, about half au inch from each edge of tho satin. 
You require strings to tie it when closed. The gloves are 
placed under tho elastic, light colors together, dark colors, 
and ao on, and tho cashmere laid over them, to prevent 
their spotting. The sochct is then folded up and tied. 

Th* Magnificent Colored Pattern, In the front of this 
number, 44 Curtain-Border, or Chair Stripe,” etc., etc., is one 
of those beautiful and costly embellishments only to be found 
in “ Peterson.’* It is our New Year’s gift to our subscribers 
for 1883. With ft, we send our best wishes for their happi¬ 
ness. The expense of this superb illustration runs up into 
thofuc&nds of dollars. “ Peterson ” is tho only magazine in 
America that can afford these costly affairs. At a retail 
■tore, such a pattern alone would cost fifty cents. , 

“ttRALLY A Five-Dollar Engraving.”—A lady, who 
has got up a club, in advance, for 1883, writes: “ Your 
‘Christ Before Pilate’ is really a Ave-dollar engraving. 

I can buy nothing even os good, in any store here, for 
that price. How can you afford to give it as a premium?” 
Simply, we reply, because we use so many thousands that 
the cost of engraving the plate, great os it is, sinks into 
comparative insignificance. 

our Illustrated Album, we would say, In answer to 
iSimantha, is quarto in form; bound in leatherette, gilt; 
contains several beautiful steel-engravings; and has numer¬ 
ous pugea of blank paper, on which to inscribe autographs, 
or write verses. It is a very beautiful premium indeed; and 
the most popular of its kind ever issued 
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We Have No Agents, we again repeat, for whom we are 
responsible. Either remit direct to us, or subscribe through 
your local news-dealer, or give your money to some person 
getting up a club whom you know all about , or are personally 
acquainted with. 

The Fashions Given In This Magazine, remember, are 
not those of any interested dealer, or second-rate New York 
or Philadelphia milliner. They are all from Paris. We 
have no temptation, such as dealers have, to “ puff” second- 
rate styles, because they are our own. 

Any Subscriber can have the “ Christ Before Pilate,” by 
adding fifty cents to tho subscription price. We make this 
statement in answer to numerous inquiries. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

A Modern Instance. By TC. D. HotceU. 1 vol., 12mo. Bee- 
■ urn: James R. Osgood A Co—Mr. How ell has the merit, at 
| least in this novel, of being distinctively American. But 
I we do not think the choice of subject artistic. As Lowell 
once remarked to ns, “ genius is shown as much by the 
choice of a subject as by the treatment of it.” The realism, too* 

; is often carried too far. The best thing in the book is the 
i speech of the old judge, in tho divorce-suit. That whole 
scene, by the bye, is extremely dramatic, and gives one a 
; very high idoa of what Mr. Howell can really do. 

A Noble Name. By Claire I on Qlumer. Translated by Mrs. 
A. L. Wister. 1 vol., 12mo. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
& Co— We have so often praised Mrs. Wister, both for her 
rare skill as a translator, and for the consummate tact and 
taste she shows in selecting tho books to translate, that we 
need only now say that the present story is equal, in all 
: respects, to the numerous other German ones she has ren- 
j dered into English. The volume, too, is exceptionally well 
printed, in the clear, legible type always used by the Lip- 
pincotts. 

The English People In Its Three Homes. By Edward A. 
Freeman. 1 vol, 12mo. Philadelphia: Porter A Coates.— Mr. 
Freeman, without question, is the greatest living historian 
I of his school, and though given to some crochets, is, on the 
whole, the most philosophical and trustworthy. This littlo 
; volume, developing the views he advanced iu his lectures in 
Philadelphia, will particularly repay Americans for ita 
: perusal. 

Gymnastics Of The Voice. By Oscar Guttman. 1 vol, 

; small 8 vo. Albany: Edgar S. Werner. —A treatise on the 
system of correct breathing in singing and speaking, based 
’ on physiological laws. With tho aid of this book, anyone 
can teach himself or herself how to train and use the voice. 
/ Numerous illustrations add greatly to the understanding of 
| the text. 

\ Introductory Lessons In Drawing And Painting In Water - 
] Colors. By Marion Kemble. 1 vol., 12mo. Boston: S. W. 
\ Tilton A Co. — This little treatise claims to be “solf- 
{ instructive." Its directions are so plain, than any person, 
| by following them, may learu to paint iu water colors, with¬ 
out an instructor. 

Doctor Zay. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 1 vol., 12mo. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin A Co.— In some resets n capital 
picture of certain phases of New England life. But tho 
heroine is rather one that a woman fancies ought to he loved 
; distractedly, than one whom a man would love in that 
wild manner. 

Youth: IU Care And Culture. By J. Mortimer-Grunt die. 
1 vol, 12mo. New York: M. L. Holbrook A Co. —A little 
treatise on education—physical, moral, and intellectual. It 
fts full of good advice, and ought to be in every family. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 


MOTHER8* DEPARTMENT, ETC 


OUR ARM-CHAIR. most valuable premium engraving ever Issued." We have 

“How Hk Can Afford It." —Tlio Frankford (Pa.) Ga- received hundreds of similar expressions of opinion, 
eette says of our last number: “‘Peterson’s Magazine’ j - 

ought to grace the table of every household in the land. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches are excellent for the ro¬ 
ll is a wonder to us how the publisher can afford to present, lief of hoarseness or sore throat. They are exceedingly 
month after month, so iuterestfug and valuable a book for effective.’’— Christian World, London, Eng. 
so little money.” The secret is simply this: We prefer a 

small profit on a large circulation, to a big profit on a little ^-— 

oue. We have the largest circulation in the world, and \ 

hence can afford such costly embellishment^ which no other J MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT, 

magazine can) as “Cherry Ripe,’’ “Psyche," the colored ; - 

steel fashion-plate, and the “ Pattern for a Curtain-Border,” ) [Medical Botany — Or tiif. Garden, Field, and Forestt.] 

in this number. J - 

'* BY ABRAM LIVF.ZEY, A. M., M. D. 

IIorsfobd’s Acid Phosphate Is useful in dyspepsia. It _• - 

-gives the stomach tone and imparts vigor to the whole ' No. I.— Golden-Rod (Sweet-Scented) — Solidago Odoba. 
aystem. ? A large genus o( fifty Rpecies or more, of which, however, 

- i this one is only recognized in the United States Dispensatory 

The Retirement From Business of the old firm of Messrs. \ as possessing sufficient medical virtues to find a place there. 
A. T. Stewart A Co. throws upon the market those popular > In no sense Is this country a new one so much as in its flora, 
brands of Lyons silk of which that house has long had ex- ^ But few of our indigenous plants are exactly like tlioae of 
elusive control, and upon which much of the high reputa- s other countries, and we should expect to find among them 
tion of their silk department was obtained. Mr. Stewart ; many possessed of very valuable properties. Yet up to this 
always took a personal interest in this department, and when ' time, but few have been established by the regular profes- 
lie secured the control of the Lyons silk known as Cash- ■ sion. By “regular” is meant the allopathic school of medl- 
xonere Norma, Cashmere Abyssinia, and Cashmere Oriental, I cine. Doctor Samuel Thompson, and his followers, and 
tie did so with a thorough knowledge of what our American ' subsequently obscure botanic and ecletic practitioners, most 
gwople wanted, and which would redound to his credit to \ of them uneducated men, have forced, os it were, upon the 
*olL In these brands lie secured a highly-finished black \ regular profession many valuable indigenous plants, which 
eilk, also one that at the same time was durable and lasting, ' they investigated and employed with a bold hand—tlie 
and it was upon such goods as these that the great house of ■ bolder for its ignorance—and thus established many special 
Messrs. A. T. Stewart A Co. made their reputation. The ' domestic remedies. Forty years ago, the late Professor J. K. 
retirement of this house has obliged the manufacturers in •> Mitchell advised the rural profession to be a little more 
France to fiud a new' outlet, and though several of our lead- ) awake to the popular belief of their districts os to the vfr- 
Ing merchants desired to make an arrangement similar to \ tues of the indigenous flora. This advice, ns his student, the 
that or Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co., their overtures were j writer heeded, and he has never permitted the beaten path 
declined ; and the goods placed in the hands of one of our } of the profession to prevent the grow th of the flowers of i«r- 
largest importing houses in New York, by whom they are - covery along his life s pathway, nor hinder him from wan- 
sold to all first-class dry-good* dealers throughout the coun- i dering into unexplored wilds for them. The botanical 
try; so that in the future, our lady readers have only to ask ’ characters of tills species of Golden-rod are: Stem, two to 
for either Cashmere Norma, Cashmere Abyssinia, or Cash- ' three feet high, slender, smoothish. erect, striate, pubeacont 
mere Oriental, to secure one of those elegant and justly j * n hues; leaves, sessile, Hueur-lanceolate. acute, rough at 
celebrated Lyons black silks. > margin, elsewhere smooth, covered with pellucid dots, 

_ <: abrupt or scarcely narrowed at the base; flowers, deep 

“Its Unbounded Popularity.’’— The Randolph (Mass.) ; golden-yellow, tu one-sided racemes, spreading almost hori- 
Register Rays of our lust number: “‘Peterson,’ like old zontally or recurved slightly, forming a terminal pyramidal 
wine, improves with age, and the ladies know* it, for there \ panicle. The branches are each accompanied by a small 
no magazine of this kind rend so extensively as * Peterson.* \ h’ftf. HIK * support the flowers on ft dow ny pedicle. Rays about 
They have all heard of it, and all are anxious to read it, ; four, oblong and obtuse. Tbe whole plant is yellowish- 
lionce its unbounded popularity. No magazine publishes S reen i agreeably fragrant and rather pretty. I have thus 
such excellent stories, or such exquisite fusliions." j minutely described it, iu order that mothers—and daughter*, 

_ too— may distinguish it among its many congeners. The 

The Advertising Pages as now classified will afford our ) l° ave *—the portion used—have a fragrant odor and a w arm 
readers the opportunity of easily finding any article they ! aromatic taste. In warm infusion, they are aromatic, mode- 
wii.li to purchase. In the department of dry goods will be j ™ tel . v stimulating, and diaphoretic. Given to relieve pain, 
found the announcements of the hauling houses of the ■ to allay nausea, to cover the taste of unpleasant medicine*, 
country, as also in the department of seeds, plants, and < et c., as is ginger tea. 

tdiruhs, our subscribers can readily see where to send for j The leaves of this plant are used quite largely in the form 
any article of that kind. We believe, if our readers will ' of “tea" in Berks, Lancaster, and to less extent in Bucks 
scan our advertising pages, they will find them as interesting j counties. It is gathered in the mountainous districts, and 
reading as any department of our magazine. 5 supposed by those who use it to be a species allied to the 

_ C real Chinese tea. 

“ITnaptroached And Unapproachable "-The Havre de ' Thi * ha * bw “ kuown since the tin,p of r ’ ,,rst or ** 

Grace (Mil.) Republican says : “ ‘ Peterson’ is the liest, as it “ U <' ,w man y uther P lants havc W, ‘ w ocrn ' 

i* certainlv the cheapest, lady’s magazine published. Every-) siona,, . v b - v 0,(1 : tho New Jersey tea, Ceunothu* 

thing in its pages is of the highest order attainabl^its } Americauus, notably, in the days of tho Revolution. People, 
novelets, stories, poetry, fashion-plates, receipts, etc. It ■ however, soon tire of simple “herb teas, unless they con- 
atands unapprooched and unapproachable, the very queen * a ' n tt peculiar stimulating property, which principle the 
among lady's magazines." analytical chemist has not been able to discover in till* 

- ;• plant. There may l>e something of value in it, and this, as 

“The Most Valuable.”—T he BrietolfTenn.) News says of well as other plauts for which virtues are claimed by old 
the “ Christ Before Pilate,” that it is, “ beyond question, the mothers, nurses, or “ doctoresses," should be investigated. 
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DRESSMAKING HINTS 


P I' X Z L K DEPARTMENT 
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We should never turn a deaf ear to the fulsome twaddle of 
an old uursc, when deacantiug upon fhe wonderful virtues 
of some medicinal ** yarb,*’ because she is ignorant and we 
are dignified. 

Professor Mitchell said, when on this subject, “ Do not take 
shelter in dogmatism, and despise, or preteud to despise, the 
knowledge which is unknown to you. This is just the 
spirit which has retarded the progress of medicine, until it 
lags, as* a science, behind every other. Never, therefore, 
neglect the hints which come to you from even the most 
iiuagniflcant sources. Dignity, indeed! Wherever or when¬ 
ever wu dignity hurt in doing or endeavoring to do good ? 
Dignity! How often it is to l»o Interpreted pride and 
indolence.** 


DRESSMAKING HINTS. 

Dress For Elderly Ladies.— It is difficult, iu these days 
of kilted and flounced skirts, bunched-up paniers, and 
extremely close-fitting bodices, to arrange costumes suitable 
for elderly Ladies, gracefully as well as fashionably, light to 
wear, and yet of handsome materials. A great many elderly 
Indies wear Priucess polonaises over skirts with two or more 
plaited flounces. The skirts are of satin or silk, and tho ' 
polonaises of cashmere, brochfi silk, satin merveillcux, ; 
foulard, or grenadiue, according to tho occasion or the j 
weather. Black lace and jet passementerie are used pro- f 
fusely or sparsely, according to taste, and loops of satin, ^ 
moire. or gros-grain ribbon. Many polonaises aro open in 
front below the waist, drawn back, and caught up in a few 
horizontal folds on the hips, the back being slightly draped 
Id two or three places. Tho side-pieces, drawn from tho ■ 
front, form points; the trimming, whether lace or a silk . 
band, is carried down the front on each side from the nock 
and back to the hips. Sometimes the skirt worn with this 
has a few very deep plaits in front, to give a finished appear¬ 
ance to the space left by the open polonaise, or it lias two 
narrower onew above those, which go around the entire skirt. 
The polonaise is usually long enough to reach these flounces. 
Panler-dra|»ery can be worn over the same style of skill. 
Nothing can be easier and lighter to wear, or more becoming 
to any figure, than this style of dress. Elderly ladies wear 
jacket and pointed bodices, and also round-waistod full ones, 
according to their size and figures; but polonaises are more 
popular tliau bodices. Sateens, with a large pattern over 
them in black and gray for mourning, and all dark colors 
fur ordinary wear, are much worn in the early daytime. 
The steel-colored satin merveillcux in soveral shades, the 
pl«m-colors, browns, olivo-greons, vie with black in j»opu- 
larity for smarter wear; and silk or woolen gronadiues, thin 
non'a-cloth, and bareges for the evening. These are mixed 
with Sicilienne and lace, and have generally square or 
T-shaped bodices, sleeves reaching below tho ellsiw, with 
trimmings of gold, steel, or jet beads, ami black or white 
lace, or white crepe lisso. Many elderly Indies, of slight . 
figures, wear black or cream-lace capes, cither fastening 
them around tho throat with a ruche, or turning the front 
hack into the V-shaped bodice, and finishing off with a bow, 
composed of loops of ribbon. If the capes are of old real , 
lace, all the better; if not, they are of soft delicate-looking j 
lace, and are either plain or trimmed with a full edging, or ? 
with several rows of narrower lace. In black lace they are ; 
worn in tho daytime. Many dressmakers make pretty < 
rapes, matching the costume, and send them homo with the ! 
drew. These capes scarcely reach the elbow, and are 
trimmed with fringe or lace. They are removed when the 
mantle or shawl is put on. Skirts, as a rule, just touch the 
ground; but they aro longer in the evenings, and shorter , 
for the morning and walking. Some ladies wear pUin full ; 
skirts, sewed on, in gathers around the bodice, In the old-1 
fashioned way. Others have a deep jacket lmdice, and skirt t 


with two deep gathered flounces; the jacket from the wai*t, 
and the flounces, Wing of the same depth. The stripes of 
alternate satin and moire, and all watered silks, are in 
request now. For thin mantle* or shoulder-coverings, hlark 
lace shawls and mantillas are arranged with satin riblxiii. 
The shawls have one corner turned back and gathered up t > 
form a hood, and the other caught up toward* the want 
with a wide bow, the rest is drawn over the arms, armrovd 
in a fow folds in frout, and fastened with a narrower l«*w 
and loops. Soft silk shawls are arranged in much the ku : • 
way, and silk shawls with colored flowers on them, ate 
sometimes draped to form tl-e back of a skirt, the front and 
the bodice being black satin and lace, with colored ribWm to 
match the shades of the flowers. The large black < tmnt illy 
and other lace veils are arranged as the front of a dress, or 
worn as aprons. Over mauve, gray, violet, or d«*ep-ivd, they 
are effective. Steel and mauve are favorite colors this \ ear 
for flowers, and feathers, and bonnet-striugs. Black lace, 
and leghorn straw, and lieadcd bonnets of all kiuds are 
fashionable. Caps of black lace, with gold-headed or pearl 
pins, are popular in the evening for quiet wear; but for 
dressy occasions, cream, “ ficelle,” and white lace, with and 
without flowers, are most l*ecomiug. Some pretty new 
caps have the front arranged with a wide lace Alsatian bow, 
fastened back at the sides with pins. Tulle, dotted over 
with beads, and marabouts or two crossed ostrich feathei *, 
forming the entire cap, are worn for full dress. The double 
pins, connected by a chain, are being used for cape, cravats, 
bonnet-strings, and even on parasols, when of lace. Tin* 
parasol lace covera, now so little seen, have been brought 
forward this summer ngnin, and are arranged over whlt<*. 
black, or color, supplemented by a lace edging all around, laid 
just underneath the edge, to make them the requisite size. 
Another old fashion is Indng slowly revived, in the full 
open-worked and lace sleeves, with the plain wristUmd, 
once so much in vogue. 

P u Z Z L E DEPARTMENT. 

&&'“Everything ielating to this department should V* 
addressed ** Puzzle Editor.” Peterson’s Magazine, Lock 
Box 437, Marblehead, Mass. 

No. 183.—Double Decapitations. 

1. Behead to silence, and leave a money-box iu a shop; 
again, and leave sick. 

2. Behead a lash, aud leave the stomach of an ox^rci#m*d 
for food; again, aud leave mature. 

3. Behead to chide, and leave frigid; ngnin, aud leave 
aged. 

Harlem, X. Y. Minnie S. Yost. 

No. 184.— Rhomboid. 

stcrom.—1. A path. 2. A place of com Ini t. 3. Garden*. 

4. A devourer. 5. To hinder. 

Dotrn.—1. A consonant. 2. A prefix. 3. A verb. 
4. To yield. 5. To mould. G. Before. 7. To place. S. A 
prefix. 9. A letter. 

Worcester, Mass. Alice Grey. 

Answer* Xert Month. 

Answers to Pczzles in the December Nr* her 
No. 179. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. — OUE NEW COOK-BOOK. 


No. 180. 

1. Haste, hate. 2. Bind, rid. 3. Loft, lot. 

No. 181. 

HEATHBOSK 
8 C B O G G Y 
STUPE 
ORE 
G 

ELM 

STALL 

SPASTIC 

GLASSWOBT 

No. 182. 

1. Charleston. 2. Pekin. 3. Ithaca. 4. Dover. 5. Paris. 
0, Y andalia 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Word About Old Laces.—A paragraph has been going 
tin* rounds of the press to the effect that the Princess Beatrice, 
at Prince Leopold's wedding, wore some point d’Alenyon, 
or point d’Argentau, that had belonged to Katharine of 
Aragon, the first wife of Henry VIII. Unfortunately for 
this story, lace of this kind was not made until long after 
—quite a century and a quarter, indeed; for it was in the 
reign of Louis XIV that Colbert, his great Minister, under¬ 
took its manufacture. For this purpose, ho imported a colony 
of lace-makers from Venice, his object beiug to prevent 
French money going out of the country in order to buy 
point do Venice, then all the fashion. This was just at tlio 
time when at Venice itself the more delicate form of lace, 
which was imitated at Alen^on and aftorwards at Argentan, 
and is now imitated in Brussels point lace, had superseded 
the heavier “rose point*’ and the “bone lace” and “cut 
point” seen in Vandyck’s pictures. There was no fine 
lace till the seventeenth century, the trimming which pre¬ 
ceded it Uaviug been more of the nature of guipure and gold 
and silver passementerie. This can easily be confirmed by 
reference to portraits by Titian. Holbein, Janet, Clouet, 
Vatidyck, and Bembrandt. The latter liv-cd into the fine- 
lace poriod; and like many of the Dutch school, took 
pleasure III painting the beautiful fabric. Vaudyck's pict¬ 
ure* show distinctly that nothing like point d’Alen^on was 
made in his time: if it had been, be would have pointed it, 
as Kumbraudt did. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Jtf$~F.n*ry Ileeeipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
pructictd housekeeper. 

SOUPS. 

Beef Soup .—Take four pounds of fresh beef, or what is bet¬ 
ter and more economical, a nice beef-shank or “soup-bone;” 
put it into four or five quarts of water, salt it, let it boil 
slowly lor five or six hours, skim well. Half an hour before 
> on wish to take it up, put in rice, a small quantity of pota- 
t■•»**, carrots, onions, and celery, cut in small pieces. Mutton 
soup can be made iu the same manner. 

h-irtey Soup. —Two pounds shin of beef, eaa-quarter ol a 
l*oun>l of pearl bariey, a large bunch of parsley, four onions, J 
six potatoes, salt and pepper, four quarts of water. Put In 
u!l the ingredients, aud simmer gently for three hours. 

MEATH. 

Ti*tiled Meat*. —A great deni of care and nieenees is requi¬ 
site iu belling meats. Your copper should be very clean 


and well-tinned. All meats should be boiled slowly; to boll 
them fast hardens the outside before the inside is warm, 
and dissolves the meat. For instance, a leg of veal of twelver 
pounds weight will require three hours and a half boiling— 
the slower it boils, the whiter aud plumper it will be. Whet» 
you boll mutton or beef, observe to dredge them well witb 
flour before you put them iuto the kettle of cold water; 
keep it covered, aud take off the scum. Mutton and beef do 
not require so much boiling; but veal, pork, or lamb, arc* 
not wholesome if they are not boiled enough. A leg of pork 
will require half an hour more of boiling than a leg of vest) 
of the same weight. You must allow an hour for every 
four pounds weight of beef or mutton. The best way is to 
put your meat in when the water is cold. A leg of lamb or 
] four pounds weight will require au hour aui a halt* 
< boiling. 

Mutton Pie , with Potato Crust. —Boil some potatoes, mash 
them with some milk aud butter, and season with pepper 
and salt. Line a deep dish with the mashed potatoes. 

\ Have ready some small pieces of cold mutton or lamb; sea- 
son the meat with pepper aud salt, and fill the dish with the 
> meat, aud on the top lay some lumps of butter. Cover it 
with a lid of mashed potatoes, put it into a moderate oven, 
and bake it until the potatoes are a flue brown. Serve it it> 
the dish it was baked iu. 

An Economical and Very Delicious Way of Cooking a Babbit. 

, —Take a nice fresh rabbit, cut it iu slices, aud fry it brown, 

; with some slices of pickled pork and some onions shred 
fine. When nice and brown, take it out of the frying-pan, 
and put it iu a stewpan, with sufficient water to cover it ; 
add pepper and salt to taste, thicken with some flour ami 
butter; add forcemeat balls, but be sure not to put tlie fat 
out of the frying-pan. Let the gravy be about the thickness, 
of a very rich cream. 

Boost Goose. —Geese, if old, are better if parboiled before* 
they are roasted. Put them ou in sufficient water to cover 
them, and simmer about two hours. Make a stuffing witb 
four ouions, one ounce of green sage chopped fine, a larger 
cupful of stalo bread-crumb, one toospoouful of butter, a 
little pepper and salt, and one unbeaten egg; mix them well 
together, and stuff the body of the goose; then place in tho 
oven, aud bake about an hour aud a half. Serve with apple¬ 
sauce. 

VEGETABLES. 

Scolloped Potatoes. —Slice cold boiled potatoes very thin 
and small; put one quart of them in a baking-dish in layeis, 
with two eveu teaspoonfnls of salt, two-thirds of a tea- 
spoonful of pepper, and two and a half ounces of butter; 
pour half a pint of cream or milk over the whole; if milk Se 
used, more butter is required; cover the potatoes with 
grated bread, little pepper and salt, and small bits of butter ; 
bake until thoroughly heated and browned. 

To Stew Onions Brown. —Strip off the skin, taking care not 
to cut the ouions; place them ill a stewpan that will just 
hold them in one layer; cover them with some good beef 
gravy, and let them stew very gently for two hours, or until 
they are perfectly tender without breaking. 

Celery. —Celery can be kept for a week, or longer, by first 
rolling it up in brown paper, then pin it up iu a towel and 
keep it iu a dark place, as cool as possible. Before preparing 
it for the tAble, place it in a pau of cold water, and let it 
remain for an hour. It will make it crisp and cold. 

DESSERTS. 

Plum Cake , without Eggs.— One pound of flour, one-half of 
a pound of currants, one-half of a pound of sultana raisins, 
one-half of a pound of sugar, a teaspoonfnl of ground ginger, 
a teaspoonful of mixed spice, a large teaspoouful of egg- 
powder, one ounce of candied peel cut thin, one-quarter of a 
pound of butter, a tumblerful of buttermilk, oue large tea- 
siKxmful of carbonate of soda. Melt the butter in a good- 
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atari saucepan; mix the egg-powder and the spice well into < 
the dr 7 flour; then add the fruit and sugar; put the soda S 
into a teacup, and when the butter is melted, put the t 
tumbler of buttermilk into it, fill up the teacup with boiling j 
water, and quickly add it to the butter and buttermilk. > 
Air for a minute off the fire, when it will effervesce in the J 
pan, and at once pour it over the flour. Mix well, and \ 
without delay pour it into a mould lined with buttered j 
paper, and bake for an hour and a half, or rather longer. 
Do not fill the mould, as the cake rises considerably. \ 

Ptmm Pudding. One pint of bread-crumb, one-half of a 
pound of currants, one-half of a pound of raisins, twelve 
ounces of moist sugar, three ounces of butter, two ounces of ) 
candied lemon, orange, and citron; eight eggs, and one tea- ’ 
cupful of apple-sauce, or half a teacupful of milk. Rub the i 
butter into the bread-crumb; add the fruit, sugar, candied j 
fmit, and spice; then the eggs well beaten, and mix tho ; 
whole together. After standing twelve hours, add tho \ 
apple-sauce or milk, and boil it in a buttered mould for four | 
hoars; let it stand for some time in the w ater. Servo with j 
cream or sauce. ) 

i 

Bread Pfam Pudding. —One pound of bread-crumb, one s 
pound of raisins, one pound of currants, one pint of milk, ? 
«ix eggs, four ounces of butter, and one pound of sugar. j 
Pear the boiling milk on the bread-crumb, cover with a | 
plate, and let it remain for an hour; then add the butter, \ 
currants, raisins stoned and cut a little, and the sugar; mix \ 
all well together, adding candied fruit, a little grated lemon- : 
peel, and spice, and the eggs well beaten; boil four hours ' 
Jo a buttered basin or mould, and serve with sweet sauce. < 
If it be requisite to add a little flour, boil an hour longer. > 

Mince-Meat. —Two pounds of beef suet, finely chopped, ^ 
two pounds of currants, two pounds of raisins, one pound of 
moist sugar, two pounds of apples, roasted and pulped, two 
Urge lemons, peeled, grated, and juice squeezed, the lemons 
then boiled till so tender as to bo pounded to a paste, six 
ounces of mixed candied peel, one-quarter of an ounce of 
nutmeg, en»-half of an ounce of mixed spice, two table- 
spoonfuls of orange marmalade, and sufficient brandy to 
cnoisten it. To stand a week before using. \ 

Another. —Four pounds of raisins, stoned and chopped; \ 
four pounds of currants, well cleaned; one-half of a pound j 
of candied citron; four lemons, stuck through with a 
•skewer, boiled and chopped very fine; two and a half ^ 
pounds of suet, chopped fine; two and a half pounds of lean j 
chopped fine; one pound of moist sugar, or less if not i 
required tweet, and a little mixed spice. Stir in enough ! 
brandy to moisten these ingredients, and tie down in a jar \ 
for use. i 

Sponge Cake. —Ten eggs, one pound of granulated sugar, ; 
half the weight of the eggs in flour, one lemon. Two per- ' 
eons must make tills cake. One beats the whites of the oggs, ; 
while another beats the yolks with the sugar; the flour ' 
must be sifted and warmed, the pans buttered before begin- ; 
ring to beat, and the lemon-juice squeezed in a cup, and tho 
rind grated; never stop until it is in the oven, but only stir ; 
fin the flour after all the rest is beaten. 

Sal Lttnn. —A quarter of a pound of butter, a pound of 
flour, two eggs, salt to taste, half a gill of yeast, with milk 
enough to make a soft dough. Cut up the butter, and warm 
it in a little milk ; when the milk is lukewarm, stir it into 
tho floor, with eggs beaten light, and the yeast. Butter 
your cake-mould, and set it near the fire to rise. When 
perfectly light, bake it in a moderate oven. It Is always 
eaten hot. 

Apple Snow. —Pare and core six good-sized apples, steam 
themlntwotablespoonfnls of water, with a little lemon-peel, 
CHI quite soft; mid one-quarter of a pound of finely-si fled 
white sugar, and the white of one fresh egg; beat it well for 
three-quarters of an hour without stopping, and serve os you 
please. It Cooks best in custard-glasses, heaped up. 


Nice Currant Cake .—One pound of sugar, and three-quarters 
of a pound of beat butter beaten to a cream, seven well- 
beaten eggs, < beat yolks and whites separately,) sift one tea¬ 
spoonful cream-tartar with one pound of flour, one tea¬ 
spoonful soda; bake an hour and a half In a very moderate 
and even oven. 

Lemon Cream .—Take a pint of thick cream, and put it to 
the yolks of two eggs well beaten, four ounces of fine sugar, 
and thin rind of a lemon; boil it up; then stir it till alnio.-r 
cold; put the juice of a lemon in a dish or bowl, and pom 
the cream upon it, stirring it till quite cold. 

Puff Pudding .—Beat six eggs, add six spoonfuls of milk 
aud six of flour, butter some cups, pour in the batter, and 
bake the puddings quickly; then turn them out, aud eat 
them with butter, sugar, and nutmeg. 


HOLIDAY GAMES. 

Games And Forfeits.—As this is the season of the year 
when long evenings begin, and people make merry around 
the fireside, we describe, again, some games suitable for 
Christmas and New Year. 

“Neighbor, Neighbor, I Come to Torment You,” is r*i 
amusing game, played as follows: “The players sit in 
circle, and one begins by saying, “ Neighbor, neighbor, 1 
come to torment you.” “What with?” is the question of 
the next player. “To do as I do,” whereupon one hand in 
moved. This is passed round the circle, until all the pin) • 
ers are moving their one hand. Then the same formula h 
repeated, save that the answer is “ To do with two as I do. ’ 
when both hands are moved; aud the thing continues until 
both hands, legs, head, and body of each player are in mo¬ 
tion, w hich presents a comical effect. 

“Jingles” is also amusing. One of the players leaves tb? 
room, and the rest determine on a word. When lie re¬ 
enters ho is told a noun that rhymes with the oue chosen, 
which he must find out by their dumb movements. Ssi\ 
“bat” is the word selected, he is told that it rhymes with 
“ret,” and the players either try to imitate flying or hittii ^ 
a ball with a bat. 

We have known much fun caused by keeping four or fh 
children in the room while the others are sent out, and pin - 
ing them behind the drawn window-curtains; then let on** 
just show the eye through the opening, and when the r< -t 
are admitted they have to decide to whom it belongs—i.y 
no means as easy a task as it seems. 

The Tall Lady. —We have often seen children amused 
with a very simple contrivance, called “ The Tall Lady.” Tit** 
skirt of a very long dress must be fastened around the neck, 
instead of the waist. Then fill a bonnet with something ti 
resemble a face. A towel, rolled into a ball will do, for yoi 
can hkle it a good deal w ith a veil. Pin a shawl or clonk U 
the bonnet, as though it were fastened around the nock, anc 
hold them in your liands above your head. You must con¬ 
trive to keep your back to the sjiectators as much as pose I 
ble; and, raising the arms quickly, and lowering them 
again, you produce the effect of an enormously tall woman . 
and if you are expert in your movements, it is sure to 
amuse. We have also seen it done by placing the bonuct 
and shawl on an umbrella held over tho head, which gives 
even greater height. 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 

How Can Men Please Women? —In our October num¬ 
ber, we published an article on “How Women Can Best 
Please,” and promised to supplement it, at an early day, 
with an article on “ How Men Can Please.” The task baa 
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been performed for us by a Indy, who says that women liko 
men who are moral, affectionate, handsome, and well-bred. 

Our fair correspondent, however, seems to think tliat the 
l**!»t men generally are deficient in suavity of manner. Of 
men of intelligence especially, she says, is this true. They 
pay scarcely any attention to the common civilities of life. 

“ All women,” she adds, “admire politeness in the opposite 
k-.x, and ofteu wonder why our beet men will leave all tlio ' 
tittle pleasantries to dandies and to small individuals who 
are of no coBseqnence in tho world, and who possess no 
earthly power excepting their manuors. Is it impossible 
for our solid men," she asks, “to Imj polite? Are they so 
absorbed with their own greatness that a graceful wave of 
the hand iu recognition, or a ‘pardon me’ are beneath their ' 
notice?" 

“Certainly," she goes on to say, “style of dress and 
manner do not make men; and sensible women much 
prefer men with hraius to fops with nothing but style. If 
the cultivation of good manners and taste in dress tends to 
make men brainless, then we would not encourage it in tho 
least, hut would be satisfied with the other qualities. How 
nUe it would be, though, if our men were polite and 
graceful, with all tho attributes that constitute good 
breeding, leaving all their goodness, ability, and greatness 
unblemished. In the matter of dress, there is not much to 
say. There certainly is not so much chanco for men to 
dress with bad taste as there Is for women. Men frequently 
imagine that women cannot tell when they are well dressed, 
beewuso they are not mado up of ruffles and ribbons. But 
they can tell at a glance. It is not the vest, coat, or lmt; 
but it is the general effect that we look for, and one glance 
is sufficient to tAke in the whole situation. If the result is 
not satisfactory, the lady will not take the second look, 
unless the man is unusually shabby, or a friend whom she is 
obliged to recognize. One particular error in gontlemen’s 
drew is stiffness. They should avoid It by all meAQS. Nothing 
looks worse. A man with a shirt-bosom as stiff as a board— 
Piccadilly, vest, and pantaloons ditto, may possibly, by long 
practice, feel comfortable; but to womankind, he looks as 
though, if his hat should accidentally blow off, and there 
was uo small boy iu calling distance, he certainly would 
snap In two In tho effort to pick it up." 

Now all this is very sensible. So sensible that we quote it 
in full. 


black cheuille fringe. The sides are ornamented witb 
black Spauish lace, drawn together with long loops and 
ends of piuk satin ribbon; this lace extends up the tdde- 
body, but does not cover the back of the dress. The bod¬ 
ice is low and square, back and front; but high on the 
shoulders, aud is trimmed with a full niching of narrow 
Spunish lace, caught together with knots of pink satin. 
The front and back of the bodice are filled in with white 
tulle ruchings. 

Fio. iv.—R eception-Dress, or Crimson Velvet axu 
Yellow Brocade. The train is trimmed with white lace 
and narrow ruchings of yellow satiu and red velvet. The 
front of the skirt is composed entirely of the yellow bro¬ 
cade, which is cut iu turrets at the bottom to show fan- 
pluitings of yellow satin. The bottom is ornamented with 
ruchings to correspond with those on the train. High 
Medici bodice, with long points front and back, the for¬ 
mer of which is finished with a cord and tossed. Medic* 
collar and ruff aud slashed sleeves, with plain yellow 
satin show mg through. 

Fig. v.—Visiting-Dress, or Black Velvet. The short 
skirt is trimmed with a flounce of velvet, beaded by two 
scuut puffings of the same. The front lias a scurf-drapery, 
low down, of brocaded velvet. The overdress is cut iu 
points at the sides, and puffed at the back, and has cortl 
, and tassels tied iu front, and jrimp ornaments on the potato 
at the sides. The cuffs, cape, and pocket are of the bro¬ 
caded velvet. Gray beaver hat, trimmed with black 
' plumes. 

<, 

’ Figs, vi and vii.—The Austrian Costume, Front ani> 
Back. The skirt is of a white and brown woolen mater- 
{ i&l, and is covered with a series of narrow flounces. The 
; bodice and tunic are of brown cashmere. The tunic to 
i arranged scarf-wise across tho front, and at the hack it to 
square and draped in several places. Tho edge of the 
J pointed waist is outlined with a lirown cord, and the 
; sleeves and cellar corresjkrad. The bodice has two rows 
< of buttons, and is crossed on the cheat with brandebourg* 

] of brown cord. 

Fig. viii. Home-Dress, of Blue and Grat Wools* 

| Plaid. The kilted skirt has a scarf-drapery in front, and 
5 a loosely-draped tunic at the buck. The bodice is of gray 
\ camel’s-hair, opening over a striped moirt waistcoat The 
l straps across the vest, the collar, and cuffs are of the color 
\ of the blue iu the skirt. 


FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. \ 

Fio. i.— Reception-Dress, op Dark-Blue Satin and j 
Brocade. The frout of the skirt is of plain bluo satin, '• 
the train and bodice of brocade of the same shade. Over j 
the skirt of the drees a white lace shawl is draped in a j 
point, low down in front, and the ends are arranged in a ) 
puff at the buck. The square-neck bodice and the elbow j 
sleeves are trimmed with lace to correspond with the ; 
drapery on the skirt. The neck of the bodice is filled in ; 
with soft tulle. 

Fig. ii.—Evening-Dress, of Primrose-Colored Silk. ■ 
The front of the skirt has three narrow knife-plaitingB \ 
around the bottom, aud is covered with a net lace front J 
studded with loops of pearl beads. The train is quite j 
plain, is drawn away from the front, panier-fashion, and j 
ornamented with large bows aud puffs of brood satin rib- j 
ton of the color of the drees. The bodice is low in the 1 
neck, and is pointed back and front. A narrow lace bertha ' 
with a pink rose on the left shoulder, finishes the bodice. / 
Fio. iii. — Evenino-Dress, of Peach-Blossom Colored , 
Silk. The front, as well as the train, is trimmed with 
a wide silk fringe of tho color of the dress, mixed with 


Fig. ix.—Home-Dress, of Plaid 8ilk and Black Silk . 
The bottom of the skirt is edged with a very narrow 
knife-plaiting of the plaid silk. The lower kilted skirt in 
of silk, of » dark terra-cotta red, and black plaid. Thf' 
upper skirt is of black silk, kilted. The puniers and dra¬ 
pery at the back are of the red and black plaid silk, as to 
also the deep-pointed bodice. Soft Mack surah silk chemi¬ 
sette, with black silk revere and cuffs. 

Figs, x and ti.—The Hussar Jacket, Back ast> 
Front, is of forest-green cloth, trimmed with black brande- 
bourgs. The basques are cut as battlements, and edged 
with rows of black braid, and tbe centre of the back ami 
the seams are also braided. The dress is of habit-cloth^ 
of a slightly lighter shade of green. Felt hat, of tber 
lighter shade of green, faced and trimmed with forest- 
green velvet, pearl buckle and plume. 

Figs, xii and xiii.—Front and Back of New Sttut 
of Winter Costume. The dress is of chestnut-browi* 
cashmere. The coat-habit is of heavy dark-brown camel's, 
hair; it is pointed in front, and the hack ends in long 
coat-basques which open at the back, allowing a plaiting 
of brown silk to show. The basque, which is set on the- 
pointed waist in front, slightly opens and is draped back 
panier-fashion to the coat-bssque behind. The deep collaa 
and the cufls are cut iu shallow battlements, and edged 
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with two row* of brown braid. Brown felt hat, trimmed < 
with brown feathers. 

Fig. xiv.—The Mirabeau Hat, or Myrtle-Green 
Fait, with a ribbon fastened with a silver buckle. A tuft 
of green feathers at the aide. 

Fig. xv.— Brown Beaver Bonnet, trimmed with two 
rows of brown satin ribbon, fastened with gilt buckles, and 
ornamented with full ostrich feathers. 

Fm. xvi. — Felt Bonnet, of the color known as HusBar- 
blue, trimmed with ottoman ribbon of the same color, and 
w ith feathers of the shade known as light-brick. 

Fig. xvn.—Mcrr, or Black Satin, shirred, and trimmed 
with black and white lace, with a bird placed in a quilt¬ 
ing of white lace. 

Fig. xvui.—Cape, or Black Plush, trimmed -with a 
band of black fur around the edge and neck. A row of 
jet fringe Is placed bolow the fur around the ucck. 

Fig. xix. — Collar, or Cream-Colored Surah Silk, 
trimmed with two rows of Spanish lace. A large pink ruse 
i* placed a little to the right side. 

Fig. xx. — Large Collar, or Black Surah Silk, made 
with fastenings around the neck. It is tied in front with 
black watered ribbons, and is trimmed with thin black lace, 
falling over white lace. 

General Remarks. —At this season of the year, there is 
but little that is new to chrouicle with regard to the fashions. ; 
By the flret of December, the newest models have appeared, 
and in that mouth we gave a full description of the pre- ' 
vailing styles. For the benefit, however, of our new sub- 
* ribers, we will mention some of the most important things j 
to a woman who wishes to be well dressed. Only it must ! 
nut be forgotten, that there never was a time when Individ- ; 
oal taste had such liberty, and every woman could dress so < 
much as she choae. ! 

* AU dresses for walking are made short enough to escape the i 
ground, and when pretty feet and well-fitting boots are to \ 
be seen, the costumes may be worn shorter than they would ! 
otherwise be. But these quite short dresses only look well ; 
on yonng people. Middle-aged or elderly ones should wear I 
their skirts a» long as they conveniently can, so as to just : 
wcape the ground. A drees that la used exclusively in the « 
boose is prettier with a short train, and certainly more ; 
becoming to elderly people. ! 

Bierces are made rather close-fitting. The shoulder-seam 
is abort, so that the sleeve is set high up on the shoulder. ' 
French dressmakers make the sleeves to fit so w ell that the ; 
exceedingly tight look which an inferior dressmaker gives 
the sleeve is not seen. In fact, these skin-tight sleeves are ' 
exceedingly unbecoming, the arms standing out froih the ; 
shoulders and the waist like thoee of dolls stuffed with saw- ■ 
dart. A sleeve that fits smoothly (aud that depends on the ! 
cut) and is reasonably tight, is much more becoming. 

Bodices are, as a rule, close (not tight) fitting, and are ' 
nude sometimes with poiuts back and front, sometimes with ' 
coat-basques at the back, and sometimes with a rather deep 
basque all around. All depeuds on the individual taste. 

For rather full dress, bodices are usually made open in the ) 
neck, and filled In with tulle or lace. Some have standing ■ 
collars, and some have not. Revere or lappels arc also j 
optio:<al. 

Skirts are sometimes worn much trimmed, and sometimes t 
quite plain. The latter is usually the case in tailor-made or i 
cloth suits. For the street, the plainer skirt is much more \ 
rtyiish. | 

There is a good deal of drapery at the back of skirts, to give ; 
a full effect, and this is liked by most well-dressed people, \ 
better than the tonrnure or bustle, that is necessary for the , 
present fashion, if the drapery is not foil. j 

The Princess dress, the polonaise , aud the separate skirt with \ 
basque, are all equally popular. 


Velveteen now comes of such a beautiful quality, that it baa 
to a great degree taken the place of velvet, especially for 
skirts, and is often used for trimmings. 

Plush also is still in favor, but braiding is rather newer, 
though, as a rule, we think it most suitable for street- 
dresses. 

Plaids of aU sorts are very generally worn. Some costume® 
have the skirts of plaid, and the close-fitting jacket, with 
castellated or battlement-basques of a plain color, corres¬ 
ponding in tone with the plaid, while others have the plaited 
skirt of plain material, and the perfectly-fitting polouaises 
of plaid. The “ tabbed ” jackets are either braided up the 
sleeves, down the front, half-way down the back, and around 
the “ tabs,” or they are plain, with the sleeves put in full 
and high, and gimp ornaments in front, occasionally fas¬ 
tened together with loops of reversible satin ribbon. These 
jackets are worn for evening, made in black velvet, trimmed 
with black lace, or entirely of black lace, mounted on either 
satin or thin silk. They are usually cut square back and 
front, aud have the lace sleeves just over the elbow. If in 
black velvet, they have the “tabbed” or front-pointed 
basque, according to taste, the back being longer aud fuller; 
but if in lace, they are arranged w ith short paniers, drawn 
to the bock, and finished off with loops of lace. White, gray, 
red, or black tulle skirts are worn with them. 

Beaded trimmings and passementeries of all kinds divide 
public favor with the new braiding designs, and in some 
cases embroideries of braid aud beads mixed, are used with 
the most happy effect. 

A novel way of using braid has appeared in one or two 
mantles and dresses. The braid is sowed on the muteriul 
around and around to form a flat circle, and these circles, 
placed near together without touching, trim the whole gar¬ 
ment. The effect is very striking. 

Lace still continues very fashionable, especially the black 
and colored Spanish lace. 

Many of the new mantles are quite as long as those of last 
winter, whilst some are mado a littlo shorter, and are con¬ 
sequently more dressy-lookiug. They are usually iu tho 
dolman style, with cape-like sleeves, aud very high in tho 
throat. The more dressy ones are loaded with trimming, 
even when the material is of the richest description. Fur is 
much used; but this is put on more sparingly than lace, 
fringe, gimp, etc. 

Other winter wraps are quite plain, and rather close-fitting, 
like a long polonaise; either style is equally fashionable. 
For tho richest mantles, a gay-colored satin or silk is almost 
universally used as a lining. 

Jackets of cloth are usually close-fitting. Some long, some 
rather short, generally braided, aud made warm enough for 
cold weather by wool wadding. All the winter wraps are 
made with sufficient spring to fit well over the full drapery 
or tournure at the back. 

Bonnets and hats are generally either small or of only a 
medium size, though some large ones are seen. Much 
depends on the face. As a rule, large bonnets are not 
becoming. The hats are many of them only toques or tur¬ 
bans, very sm^ll, and have but little trimming. Shades of 
red are popular for dress bonnets, strawberry-red especially; 
but usually the bonnet is worn to correspond with the 
costume. 

Fhncy muffs are popular. They cost much less than good 
fur ones, and can be made at home by an ingenious woman. 
As they are carried quite small, a small piece of the material 
of the dress, with some good ribbon and nice lining, is all 
that is necessary. For using with a variety of dresses, a 
black velvet one, trimmed with some black lace, or some 
black satin ribbon quilled, will be found useful. A pretty 
muff, which we have seen, was made of red satin, covered 
with frills of black lace; but this should only be carried 
with a dress that is suitable for it. 
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OUR PARIS LETTER. 

Rue dk8 Petits Champs. 

From present indications, I should say that changeable 
materials were comiug into general vogue. They have been 
worn more or less for some time past, but have created no 
special furore. Now, some of the prettiest of the later nov¬ 
elties are in this style. The richoet are the chaageable vel¬ 
vets, which are being introduced for demi-toilette as well as 
for full-dress wear. They come in very tasteful combina¬ 
tions, such as dark-blue and old-gold color, ruby and mouse- 
gray, mby and black, dark--green and gold, and chestnut and 
sky-blue. Another very charming novelty iu this style is 
the changeable gauze, which is now* shown for evening- 
dresses. A very lovely sample of this new stuff is in pale 
delicate green and pink, the effect of which, by gaslight, was 
extremely pretty. The dress composed of this gauze was 
made with u long train, and with elaborate draperies cou- 
lined with sprays of pink roses, with pale-green foliage 
slightly frosted with silver. Another was in white and 
silver, ornamented with chrysanthemums on silver crepe, 
with centres of gold-yellow velvet. 

The era of short dresses for evening-wear has entirely 
passed away, except for very young girls. Worth now makes 
the tmin long and full, ami laid in flat plaits at the waist. It 
Is bordered w ith a narrow double-bins ruffle put on under the 
hem, and is caught up in full puffs just below the waist. 
On the front of the skirt, the skill and taste of the dress¬ 
maker may bo exercised to good advantage. With a bro¬ 
cade train, the skirt-front is usually of satin ; if the tmin bo 
of rntin, Ktam]H>d velvet is employed for the skirt-front; and 
a plain velvet tmin and corsage is relieved with a satin skirt- 
front and trimmings. Worth's latest combination for a 
black velvet dress is pale-blue satin. 

Short dresses still prevail for visiting and reception-wear. 
Worth is trimming a good many of his later skirts up the 
back, in a very elaborate fashion. One of his visiting- 
drowses is in a new material, namely, a black velvet 
staJiijM-d with large oval sunken spots in black satin. The 
drujieries of this dress were lined with violet satin. This 
fushion of lining the draperies, overskirts, etc., of black 
dresses with colored silks or satins, is becoming very prev¬ 
alent, and certainly lends a needed touch of light and color 
to the else sombre richness of a black satin, silk, or velvet 
toilette. 

A very pretty visiting-dress, made for an elderly lady, 
has a long straight redingute iu black silk lined with 
lilac satin, which is worn over a short black silk under¬ 
skirt, kilt-plaited from wraist to hem. 


fans with mountings of ivory, or of tortoise-shell, are still 
very popular. Mother-of-pearl mountings are compara¬ 
tively out of favor; but are still used with white feathers. 

Silk stockings are now embroidered up the instep with 
flights of birds, with small butterflies, or with single flow¬ 
ers dotted over the surface. Then there are others woven 
in narrow, longitudiual stripes of Roman scarf colors in 
rather subdued tints. The newest open-worked stockings 
for eveuiug-dress wear show very elaborate and lace-like 
patterns, enriched with a very flue embroidery in floss 
silk matching the tiut of the stocking. 

The Molidre shoe is much affected for house-wear; it 
is made with a deep flap coming up over the instep and 
is ornamented with largo square buckles, either gilt or in 
oxydized silver. These buckles are sometimes formed of 
a series of imitation coins, either iu gold or silver. 

Birds are worn everywhere; on fans, on hats, on bon¬ 
nets, on ball-drosses, and are even occasionally used to loop 
the draperies of walking-dresses. Apart from the cruelty 
of the fashion, it is a very pretty one. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 


CHILDRENS FASHIONS. 

Fio. i.—L ittle Gikl’s Costume, or Seal-Brown Cloth. 
The coat is of a rather close-fitting sacque shape, with 
pocket flaps of seal-brown plush. A large bow of brow n 
ribbon is placed low* down on the flout. Large cape, tied 
with brown ribbon, and seal-brown plush collar aiul cuffs. 

! The muffis of seal-brown colored plush, ornamented with 
gatherings of brow n ribbon. The soft capote-shaped bonnet 
is also of the plush, laced with a delicate* rose-colored silk, 
which is gathered und ornunieuted with a rose-colored 
plume. 

Fio. ii.—Girl’s Costume, of Gray Beaver Cloth. The 
coat is of a sacque shape. It has a large cajie, which routels 
away in front. The collar, cuffs, and trimmings of the lame 
pockets, are of black Astraclian fur. Hat of black Art radian 
with feather. 

Fio. hi.—Boy's Suit. The trousers are of blown vel¬ 
veteen. The long jacket is of brown cloth. It conica tar 
la-low the hips, and has wide basques attached to the bot¬ 
tom, and is trimmed w ith one row of military braid. Black 
felt hat, trimmed with black velvet. 


A very tasteful style for morning-dress is composed of a ' 
loose Princess dress in cashmere, worn over a plain plush 
abort skirt in some delicate contrasting hue, the dress ; 
being trimmed with plush to match the underskirt. Pule 
eilver-gray cashmere is worn with rose-colored plush, pale- 
blue with old-gold color, steel-gray with ruby plush, etc., 
etc. Sometimes, instead of a loose Princess, the cashmero 
dress is made into a matinee and overskirt, the latter caught 
up very high at one side, and held in flat folds at the loop¬ 
ing, with a cord matching the underskirt in^olor sewed on 
n an intricate device, and finished with two tassels. This 
1 *oped style of overskirt Is very picturesque, and very 
pretty. An overdress of satin made in this manner, and 
worn over a petticoat of plain velvet, is very handsome, 
riain velvet, by the way, more than retains the supremacy 
it gained at the beginning of the season. Stamped velvet 
is now scarcely ever seen, except in pale Watteau colors 
for the skirt-frontage of satin dinner-dresses. 

Fans ore now carried of medium size, neither the very 
Urge ones of a few seasons ago, nor the very small ones 
being considered in good taste. The latest styles have the 
mountings in ivory, and the leaf in transparent crepe, 
painted with floral designs. Ostrich and mural*out feather 


our purchasing agency. 

After many urgent requests, ice wine time since established a 
Purchasing Agency, and encouraged by the substantial recogni¬ 
tion that has folloired our efforts to meet the irants of permns 
wishing the best selected goods from the eastern markets, at the 
LOWEST PRICES, tee again call attention to our unsurpassed ad¬ 
vantages for supplying everything used in the house, to the 
entire satisfaction of all who favor us with their orders. Sjrcial 
attention is given to every article bought; and the list includes 
Ladies', Gentlemen's, and Children's Wear, Wedding Outfits, 
Infants' Wardrobes, Wedding, Holiday, and llirthday Presents, etc. 

The advantages gamed by all persons sending their ord^s to 
our Purchasing Agency have been appreciated by the large number 
who hare been served since it has been established, in the savmg 
of money, time, and trouble. 

Samples furnished, only on receipt of 25 cents. Chcnlart are 
free to any one writing for them, containing full particulars, and 
mode of doing business. Remember nU are served, not oufy oar 
subscribers, but any one else in want of goods or wearing apparel. 
Address all communications for our Purchasing Agency to 

MRS. MARY THOMAS, 

P. 0. BOX 102G, PHILADELPHIA. JA 
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YI8ITING-DRKS8. WALKING-DRESS. 
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MAT FOR TABLK-LAMP: WITH DETAIL. 
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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE 


Daisy Ross, an heiress, 
anti, if report was to be 
believed, the ftiture Mrs. 
Roberts. 

“Confound it,'* he 
half muttered. “Why 
couldn’t Paul wait until 
to-morrow to sprain his 
ankle? And what a list I 
Rheumatism! Pneumo¬ 
nia ! Hem, hem 1 And 
here is one marked 4 Par¬ 
ticular : Miss Reeves, 
No. 24 Amory Street, 
lung fever.’ What de¬ 
tailed descriptions and 
symptoms I Decidedly, 
Paul is interested in Miss 
Reeves' lung fever. Well, 
I suppose 1 must go, 
and give up Daisy.” 

In every heart, l hough 
the tender love that 
makes a life may not yet 
have come, there is ever 
one face, one voice, upon 
as a brighter, a little 
sweeter, than other faces can ever be. To Charley 
ARLY one afternoon, young Doctor Rob- Roberts this lace un i roice.were incarnated in 
erts the following note: Daisy Ross. 

_ As yet, perhaps, love had not come to either 

saw BI.EV - heart. But it is certain that the beautiful blonde 

I am Uid up with a sprained ankle, and must ! had ^pted the attentions of the handsome 
turn over my patients to your lender mercies. I j young doctop winingl y ( Bn d had given him her 
enclose list, with names, addresses, courses of J 8Weotest 8mi i es in re t ur n; for Daisy Ross had 
treatment, etc., etc., for your edification. | been we u taught os to the necessity of securing a 

Doctor Charles Roberts was just twenty-five, < handsome establishment for herself as the end of 
handsome and talented, and possessed of a mod- j matrimony. She had money, it is true, but she 
est income, independent of his practice. On the j wanted the position that being the wife of a dis- 
day in question, he had gone his professional tinguished physician would give, 
rounds very early, and had returned home to j Miss Reeves was the last patient on the lieu 
make a proper toilet for the 41 At Home” of Miss 1 Doctor Roberts was ushered into a darkened 
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MISS daisy's 1 * AT HOMi 



room, where poverty had set her ugly seal, yet 
where relics of better days lingered. Here he 
was welcomed by an elderly woman, evidently 
* gentlewoman, in the true sense of the word. 
She bore traces of sorrow on her sad face, 
end looked with pitiful anxiety for her visitor's 
directions. 

“ She seems much worse since last night,” she 
said, when the Doctor explained the accident 
which kept his friend at home. “ The delirium 
^continues, though she is so weak she can hardly 
speak.” * 

A few professional inquiries followed, and 
then the Doctor approached the bed. The face 
was exquisitely delicate in every outline and 
feature; but was now flushed with fever: the 
large violet eyes were unnaturally brilliant; the 
golden hair lay all unbound and disheveled. It 
seemed almost the face of a child, so innocent 
and fresh was its expression. The Doctor ac¬ 
knowledged to himself that it was the most beau¬ 
tiful he had ever seen. 

While he felt the rapid pulse at the delicate 
wrist, and bent low to listen to the murmurs of 
delirium , a knock at the door summoned the 
mother away. It was impossible, in the deep 
stillness of the room, to avoid hearing the con¬ 
versation between the newcomer and Mrs. Reeves, 
especially as i lie door had been left partially open. 

“You have an answer to my note?” Mrs. 
Reeves said, eagerly. 

“ No, ma’am. Miss Ross was dressin' for 
callers, and couldn't be bothered.” 

“She sent me some money?” inquired the 
lady. 


“No, ma’am. You must wait, she said, till 
next month.” 

“ Did she read my note?” 

“ Yes, ma’am. I seen 
her readin' it, while the 
man was dressin' her 
hair. And I told her, 
ma’am, how sick Miss 
Nellie was. DutsheBaid 
I was impudent, and 
ordered me to leave the 
room.” 

“Well,” replied the 
other, with a sigh, “you 
can do no more.” 

“But ain’t I to go 
for the medicine and 
wine?” 

“ No, my lad. There, 
go. Never mind.” 

It was a whole trag¬ 
edy to Charles Roberts. 
Was the mother seeking charity? Or did Daisy 
Ross—for evidently she was the person alluded 
to—owe money that she would not pay ? Either 
way his idol was dimmed. Yet he felt, instinct- 
ively, that charity would not be acceptdi here. 
The face of the elder lady, through all its sad¬ 
ness and gentleness, was proud; and every tone 
of the low voice showed education and refine¬ 
ment. No, Daisy owed money that she would 
not pay. Great heavens, and he was beginning 
to love her. 

At this moment, the mother returned to the 
sick-chamber. 

“ Mrs. Reeves,” said the young Doctor, “ your 
daughter needs a certain medicine; but it is one 
I should not like to trust to a druggist to pre¬ 
pare; at least from a written prescription. I 
will go and get it, and return in an hoar, and ad¬ 
minister it myself.” 

Whether she understood the delicate kindness 
or not, Mrs. Reeves’ grateftil eyes sufficiently 
thanked him. He hurried away, and soon 
returned with the medicines and wines, cleverly 
disguised as a prescription. More than three 
hours slipped nwny, while he watched his patient; 
bat finally lie was rewarded by seeing her fall 
into a quiet slumber. 

It. was too late, when he reached home again, 
for the “At Home”; so lie sat over his cliecry 
grate: not dreaming, however, of Daisy, but of 
the pale sweet face of Miss Reeves. 

His first cull, next day, was at the house of 
his patient. The glad eyes of the mother told 
him, at once, that the life-giving sleep had l>ecn 
prolonged. It had been succeeded, too, by con- 
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sciousness, as Mrs. Reeves hastened to say. \ ter contempt for the heiress, as the carries bore 
“Very weak and very ill my poor child is yet,” | her out of sight. With a new interest, he found 
she said, 44 but I begin to have hope now.” j his way, toward evening, to Nellie Reeves’ sick- 

Curious to say, Doctor Roberts wondered why > room; and when his eyes met hers, full of grati- 
this fact should lighten his heart, when but j tude, he wondered how he had ever seen any 
twenty-four hours before he had never even j beauty in Daisy Ross. 

heard of Miss Reeves. He felt so gay, that, Day by day, he grew more interested in his 
having no patients to visit for an hour or two, he j patient. At last, she was well enough to sit up; 
indulged himself in a ride in the Park, a luxury \ but the Doctor continued still to come to the ' 
to which he rarely treated himself. His thorough-s house: no longer, as he took care to say, as 
bred horse, his handsome person, and the ease » a physician, however, but as a friend. With 
and grace with which 
he sat and held his 
spirited steed, attract¬ 
ed general attention; 
and more than one fair 
beauty, rolling by in 
her stately equipage, 
turned to look at him. 

All at once, a stylish 
barouche, witU a foot¬ 
man as well as a coach¬ 
man on the box, came 
dashing along. He 
recognized Miss Daisy 
on th# back seat, and 
bowing low, would 
have trotted on; but 
she made a gesture, as 
if she wished to speak 
with him. He drew 
in his rein accordingly. 

14 You do not deserve 
to be reoognized,” she 
said. 44 Why didn't 
you come to my 4 At 
Home'? You should 
have followed your 
bouquet.” 

“ I was only too sor¬ 
ry that I could not 

come,” he replied. 44 But one of my friends 
sprained his ankle, and kindly turned all his 
patients over to me.” 

44 Doleful,” with a shrug. 44 Sickness is a hor¬ 
rid bore. That reminds me, bye the bye, that I 
must hunt up a substitute for my dressmaker, 
who sends me word that she has lung fever. I 
dare say that it is only a cold. But in the mean¬ 
time, I must find someone else. Shocking, ain’t 
it? Do come and see us soon.” And with a 
gay nod, she bade the coachman drive on. 

It was really a debt then, as he had suspected. 

Daisy owed the money, and had heartlessly 
refused to pay it, though the girl was sick. All 
the glamor faded at once and forever from Doctor 
Roberts’ heart. He was even conscious of a bit- 
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every visit, too, his interest in Miss Reeves 
increased. 

Meantime, old Miss Roberts, hiB aunt, who 
was expected to leave him her fortune, had 
taken a great fancy to Daisy. It troubled 
him, now, to see how her heart was set on 
his marrying the heiress. Open opposition, 
he knew, would be useless. But why not try 
eraft? So, one evening, early in the spring, 

In* said : 

“ Auntie, do you remember once wishing 
you could replace your old companion, Miss 
Linville?” 

“Yes; but I never can. Besides, when you 
are married, Charley, your wife will share our 
home, and I shall want no companion then ” 

“ Very true. But in the meantime, auntie, I 
have a patient who has been very ill with lung 
fever, and whose support is her needle. She is 
not strong enough yet to follow her trade of 
dressmaking; and I was thinking if my auntie 
could find a place for her, and make her useful, 
it would be a charity, and might prove a comfort 
to her also/’ 

“ Who is she, Charley?” 

“ Miss Nellie Reeves.” 

“ Reeves ? What Reeves ?” 

“ Her father’s name was William; and I be- : 
heve they were wealthy, at one time.” < 


\ “ William Reeves’ child dressmaking?" criei 

; Auntie.. “ And his wife? Is she dead, too?” 

“ No; but they are very poor. Do you kwev 

! her.?” . 

“ Know her? She was my dearest friend foi 
: years, until she married and went West. The* ] 
lost sight of her. Where are they? I will cal 
to-day—now.” 

Then Charley told of his being sent to prescribe 
for her, and of his subsequent visits. 

“She is very delicate yet,” he said, in con. 
elusion, “ and needs good food and freedom from 
anxiety.” 

“She shall have both,” said his aunt, as she 
rang the bell for her carriage. 

A week later found Mrs. Reeves and her 
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daughter removed to a pretty cottage, on the out- 
skirts of the town, and Nellie engaged as com¬ 
panion to her mother’s old friend. 

I will send the carriage for you every day,” 
said Aunt Roberts to the young girl, who stood 
blushing with gratitude, “ at least until you get 
stronger. You shall spend an hour or two with 
me, at first, and bye end bye half the day ; for we 
intend to have you as well and strong as ever, 
long before summer.” 

Her prophecy proved true. Day by day, 
Nellis recovered health, and grew more beautiful 
tha^hefore. The salary which Miss Roberts paid 
her more than met all her mother's wants and 
her own; she was no longer harassed by care; 
and fee money name ita a way, too, that did not 
arooBb her pride. If, now Abd then, she sns- 
poeied^hat Doctor Roberts was at the bottom of 
it ll^khe dismissed the idea, at once, as insane. 
M Delft be 90 sin# Mile Reeves,” she would 
«y, **fce thinks nambflfrbf a poor creature like 
yon Ahn an etnpefor Wodtd of a peasant-girl.” 

sometimes, thete Whs that In the ; Doctor’s 
look*ftd manner which fifnde her heart beat high 
wttir fcope. One day, fc particular, he called, 
t ewgri b evening. He hiked her to sing, and she 
mg^The Land e' TlitM.” When Bhe had 
faHtfoi, she turned suddenly, and Doctor Rob- 
wUMrao Sitting, his hand supporting his chin, 
apparently,dost in reverie, but watching her in- 
temfly % «in& there was an expression in his eyes 
that* while it made her heart, leap, confused her: 
conftiied her bo much that she turned hastily to 
the piatin again, and began another song. 

H* summer days came on. The roses began 
to bloom. One bright afternoon in Jnne, the 
Doctor’chlled' at the cottage. Mrs. Reeves met 
him in the little Ball, and said that her daughter 
had eotne home an hour or two ngo, but hod 
dote gone next door to play with the children. 
The Doctor hod made the acquaintance of these 
neighbors, and was quite a favorite with the 
little ones. 14 1 will join them,” he said. “I 
think I hear them laughing in the garden.” 

A pretty sight met his eye, as lie opened the 
gate, next door. There was a swing depending 
from a tree in the garden, and Nellie was swing¬ 
ing the little boy, almost as much a child, in her 
glee, as himself. The evening air was blowing the 
hair about her face, and the exercise had brought 
a bright'blush to her cheek. She turned to the 
Doctor, with a smile of welcome, while the boy’s 
sister, somewhat older than himself, ran to the 
nowoomer, and hung on his arm. Nellie, thus 
blushing, looked absolutely irresistible. 

When the children had each had another 
swing, the Doctor himself propelling them, they 
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were dismissed, and Nellie put her little hand on 
his arm, to accompany him to her mother’s. 

“ We must go the back way,” said Nellie, “for 
I have no hat ott, as you see: 1 rad in this way, 
when the children called me.” The Doctor was 
nothing loth. “ It is too beautiful out-of-doors 
to go in yet,” he said, when they entered the 
garden. “ Suppose we sit here in the summer¬ 
house.” A moment more, and her hand was in 
his, and he was pouring forth the story of his 
love, which he could no longer hold back. 

M Do I lbve you ?” Nellie said, at last, stealing 
her eyes up to his, as his arm encircled her. 

“ I have loved you from tho first. But I never 
dared—” 

The rest of th4 sentence was cut short by a 
kiBs. 

The very next dhy, Miss Daisy Rols, being 
about to prepare a wardrobe for her summer 
campaign, bethought her bfthe fifty 1 dollars she 
| owed Miss Nellie Reeves. She resolved 1 to pay 
it, and so pave the way for another order. But 
Miss Reeves was not at home. 

“ They have moved away, a mile or so out of 
town,” her former landlady told Miss Ross, who 
re-entered her bardudhe in no amiable frhme of 
mifid. ’ 

‘’She had such exquisite taste, fitting me to 
perfection, and worked for a mere nothing,”' 
thought that ill-used young lady, ns she drove in 
the direction of Miss Roberts’. “1*11 ask that 
old maid, bye the bye, who makes her dresses, 
though I suppose they cost a small fbrtune.” 

Miss Roberts was at home, the servant in¬ 
formed Daisy. That jroung lady, being a privi- • 
leged visitor, went at once to the sitting-room. 

At the door she paused, for in a low chair, at the 
feet of Miss Roberts, Bat Nellie Reeves. 

*‘0h! Miss Reeves,” said Daisy, “I have 
been to your house, to see if you could make 
some summer dresses, and to pay you the trifle I 
owe you.” 

“Miss Reeves,” said Miss Roberts, dhyly, 

“ has given up dressmaking for flic present ;• but 
the trifle will be quite convenient toward pro¬ 
viding her tronsseau. You will be the first to 
hear of the engagement, Daisy. For you may 
on my authority, that wo are to have a wed- ' 
ding in the fall, when Nellie will become the 
wife of my nephew, Charley.” 

Very sweetly did Miss Ross make her con¬ 
gratulatory speech ; for she was a woman of the 
world. Bnt in her carriage, she shed more tliap ' 
one spiteful tear under the shadow of her veil, 
muttering: 

“ So that was the reason, wn* it, that Charley 
Roberts staid away from my • At Home’.” 
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BT NABOARBT KEENE. 

Mollie Llewellyn’s twentieth birthday was ; bold black eyes. An amused smile posses from 
staring her in the face. Mollie was a young j face to face as a c&mel ambles by, with n wretohed 
woman who had the greatest faith in her own j Englishman on his back; for it is unmistakably 
charms. She was not conceited; but she was 1 the poor man’s first camel-ride, and judging from 


pretty, fascinating, and clever enough to know 
it. She was an only child, had always had her 
own way, and always meant to have it, if she 
could possibly get it. Thus far she had been one 
of those lucky people to whom the right thing 
happened at the right time; and this morning 
there had come a letter from her Aunt Mary, her 
mother’s sister, after whom she was named. 
Molly had opened it rather listlessly, but in a 
second her whole face changed; her aunt and 
uncle, Mr. and Mrs. Bloke, were going to spend 
the winter on the Nile; and the letter was to 
invite Mollie to go with them. 

It was late in the autumn, and there was no 
time to be lost. So, within a week, they sailed 
from New York, and stopping in London pqly 
long enough to complete their wardrobes, went 
as fast as trains and boats could take them to 
Cairo. 

“ This Is absolutely the first time I have hod 
to breathe since I left home,” Mollie said, 
laughingly, to her uncle, os they sat on the 
piazza of Shepherd’s Hotel. 

Her uncle grumbled, in answer, that as for 
him he would not be able to breathe till lie had 
agreed with the rascally owners about a dahiv- 
beah. But Mollie hardly heard him; she sat 
happily watching the shifting crowd in front of 
tiie hotel: a mass of gay colors under a cloudless 
blue Egyptian sky. Dragomen, seeking whom 
they could devour, Btood, in their rich red and 
yellow costumes, grouped around the steps; 
festiv.e little donkeys, with their gold-trimmed 
saddle-cloths, and charms dangling over their 
noses to keep off the evil eye, clattered by; after 
them came the donkey-boys, straight and lithe,,j 
their loose blue gowns fluttering. Suddenly 
there was a shout-. Down the street, like the 
wind, came a running footman, his long white 
sleeves floating like wings behind him, his 
richly-embroidered vest shining in the sun. A 
flash, and he is by, clearing the way for a car¬ 
riage, drawn by superb black horses. “Arabi 
Pasha’s harem.” someone murmurs, and Mollie 
leaning eagerly forward catches a glimpse of 
women, not closely enough veiled to hide their; 
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his expression will as unmistakably be his lust; 
he is evidently suffering agonies, perhaps a little 
sea-sick, perhaps sadly wondering how he will 
ever get down again. 

In front of Mollie, on the piazza, stood two 
good-looking young Englishmen. The taller 
especially attracted Mollie's nt^ntiop. He hod 
a very good figure, a biowp* mustache, a rrtther 
decided mouth, honest gray eyes, and an unmis¬ 
takable look of high-bfeedipg. But what first 
interested Mollie wn§, his voice and way of 
speaking: his voice was decorous; lie spoke very 
low, but so distinctly tlpit Mollie hod the itill 
benefit of all he said. Sprue of his remarks on 
the passers-by were vejy amusing. “He is 
rather clever,” she thought, approvingly. 

Just then * a fresh-looking young girl, accom¬ 
panied by an elderly man, came up the steps, 
and crossed the piazza. 

“ By Jove, what a pretty girl 1” exclaimed the 
shorter of the two Englishmen. 

“Can’t agree with you,” answered the low 
lazy voice. “Too horribly American-looking. 
Give me an English woman. American men are 
all very well; but the women ore atrocious; bnd 
style altogether; I don’t know any, and I don’t 
want to know any.” 

“ Of all prejudiced, obstinate—” began the first 
speaker; but that was all Mollie beard; for sbe 
arose in her wrath, and with her small head car¬ 
ried well bock, sailed into the hotel. In a letter 
lipme, that night, she wrote: “ I have met some 
very agreeable elderly Englishmen, but the 
young Englishmen seem stupid and ignorant 
beyond words.” , 

Time passes very quickly at Cairo. It seemed 
to Mollie that the days absolutely chased each 
other. She and her party did tlieir duty thor~ 
ougbly in seeing the old mosques, the dervishes, 
the bazaars; but there was always something 
more to be seen. The excursion to the Pyramids 
they kept for the Inst thing, before they left 
Cairo for the dahabeah. It was a lovely drive 
through a lovely country; but as they drew 
nearer and nearer the Pyramids, Mollie hod eyes 
for nothing but the huge piles of rock, standing 
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out sharply against the blue sky. At lost they 
vere at the base, and held their breath, os they 
looked up the dizzy heights. The chattering 
drabs crowded around, offering to run up one 
tide and down the other for one piastre: to take 
anyone to the top for anything he chose to give. 

“I think I will go up,” said Mollie. 

“Don’t,” said her aunt, feebly. 

But Mollie was already seized by two of the 
Arabs, who had understood her, and was whisked 
off, almost before she knew it. 

She was pulled and hauled up the huge blocks, 
which seemed to her to be endlege, until at last, 
breathless and laughing, she stood on the broad 
flat top. Two or three people were already 
there; but Mollie was so absorbed in the view as 
to hardly notice them. On one side of the Pyra¬ 
mids, the desert stretched aB far as the eye could 
reach, the only signs of life being' a few heavy- 
vioged birds flying lazily across the sunny blue 
sky. In the near fore-groubd was the Sphinx, 
even more awful than when seen closer, and 
from the plain. 

Mollie stood there, drinking in the delicious 
pur* T dgsert air, unconscious how lovely she 
looked, her graceful figure balanced lightly, 
rather too near the edge of the huge block on 
which she stood. 

beg your pardon,” said a familiar voice, 
“but you ought not to stand so near the edge. 
It is dangerous.” 

Mollie looked up, and met the rather admiring 
glance of the young man who spoke, and who, 
seeing her peril, hod turned from his own elo¬ 
quent guide, and pushed post her stolid one, 
who was coolly resting himself. With a slight 
cool bow she moved way. She had recognized, 
io the speaker, the young Englishman who had 
^pressed such a contempt for American women. 
From that moment, the top of the Pyramid lost all 
its charm for Mollie, a^d she hastily began the 
descent. 

The young Englishman, though certainly an¬ 
noyed at her treatment, lighted a cigar, and sat 
dreamily looking over the desert; fbr he was 
thinking, in spite of himself, of a pair of brown 
eyes—wonderfully expressive eyes, he thought. 

“Confound the girl I What does it matter?” 
he mud, at last, giving himself an impatient 
"hake. But he found himself returning to the 
subject again and again. “ Why hod she looked 
w> indignant ? Why had she given him that nasty 
little bow t By Jove, I will find some way of j 
knowing her,” he said, finally, as he arose, and 
threw away his cigar. 

Mollie, in the meanwhile, had reached the 
bottom of the Pyramid. 


“ It only took me a quarter of an hour to come 
down,” she cried, triumphantly, to her aunt, 
who sat hnppily conversing, under the shadow of 
a huge umbrella, with an energetic-looking old 
lady, whom Mollie had often noticed at the hotel. 

“You must be tired, child,” said her aunt. 
“Come, sit down and rest, before we go to see 
the Sphinx—” 

“ What is your name?” asked the old lady of 
Mollie, rather abruptly. “ I must begin already 
to call you by your first name; for we are going 
to see a great deal of each other. My dahabeah 
leaves Cairo to-morrow, at the same time yours 
does. My nephew goes up with me. He is 
thought extremely like me. You will like 
him—” 

“ If he is like you, I am not at all sure that I 
shall,” thought Mollie; but she discreetly said 
nothing: she only bowed, courteously. 

They talked together a few minutes, then Mol¬ 
lie and her aunt went off to see the Sphinx, 
leaving the old lady waiting for her nephew. 

“ I hope we shall see her very often on the 
Nile; she is so odd and amusing,” said Mollie to 
her aunt, ns they plodded along through the 
burning sand; “but then,” she added, “ I dare 
say the nephew, of whom she talked so much, is 
as stupid as possible—” 

As they passed the Pyramid, after paying 
their homage to the grand old Sphinx, the old 
lady was still there 

“ Yes,” she said, when they asked her if she 
was not tired waiting. “ My nephew ought to 
he here. I told him to stay long enough for a 
cigar, and he has had time for ten. I think,” 
she said to Mollie, “ he must have been on the 
top of the Pyramid when you were there?” 

“Possibly,” said Mollie, indifferently, os it 
flashed over her that the nephew and the young 
Englishman, with the contempt for American 
women, were one and the same 

“The idea,” she said to her aunt, ns they 
drove home, “of that horrid nephew keeping his 
aunt waiting all that time.” For Mollie had 
quite made up her mind that it was going to be 
war to the knife between herself and the young 
Englishman, and that everything he did should 
be hateful in her eyes. 

That night, Mollie’s aunt ftmnd out that the 
old lady was the Honorable Mrs. Sackville; 
enormously wealthy ; and considered very eccen¬ 
tric. She was going up the Nile for her health, 
which was rather delicate, with her nephew, Sir 
Leslie Fortescue, whom she seemed to almost 
worship. 

The next day, Mr. and Mrs. Blake, and Mollie, 
took possession of their dahabeah, “The Lotus 
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as Mrs. Reeves hastened to say. \ 
and very ill my poor child is yet,” j 
ut I begin to have hope now.” j 

say, Doctor Roberts wondered why 
ould lighten his heart, when but J 
hours before he had never even 
Miss Reeves. He felt so gay, that, 
patients to visit for an hour or two, he • 
self in a ride in the Park, a luxury j 
rarely treated himself. His thorough- 
his handsome person, and the ease * 
th which 
held his 
d, attract- 


ter contempt for the heiress, as the carr!%e bore 
her out of sight. With a new interest, he found 
his way, toward evening, to Nellie Reeves’ sick¬ 
room ; and when his eyes met hers, full of grati¬ 
tude, he wondered how he had ever seen any 
beauty in Daisy Ross. 

Day by day, he grew more interested in his 
patient. At last, she was well enough to sit up ; 
but the Doctor continued still to come to the * 
house: no longer, as he took care to say, as 
a physician, however, but as a friend. With 


■M attention; 
iiian one fair 
ling by in 
equipage, 
•»ok at him. 
.e, a stylish 
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as a coach- 
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1 Miss Daisy 
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SOME DAY. 


ii published by SEP. WINNER k SON, 1007 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 

Word* by HUGE COHWAY. Xui» by XUTOH WELLIEOS 

Moderato. ff: — 


I. I know not when 

the 

day shall be, 

I 

know not when our eyes may 

2. I know not are 

tempo. 

you 

far or near, 

Or 

are you dead, or are you 


sweet: 

It may not 

be 

’till years have pass’d, 

’Till 

eyes are dim and tress-es 

give. 

But when we 

meet 

some day, some day, 

Eyes 

clearer grown the truth may 


The world is wide, but, love, at last, Our hands, our hearts, must meet some day. 
And ev - ’ry cloud shall roll away That darkens love ’twixt you and me. 
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erts received the following note: 

Drar Charley: 

1 am laid up with a sprained ankle, and must > 
turn over my patients to your tender mercies. I ; 
enclose list, with names, addresses, courses of ^ 
treatment, etc., etc., for your edification. \ 

Doctor Charles Roberts was just twenty-five, < 
handsome and talented, and possessed of a mod- \ 
est income, independent of his practice. On the \ 
day in question, he had gone his professional j 
rounds very early, and had returned home to j 
make a proper toilet for the <( At Home ” of Miss i 


Daisy Ross, an heiress, 
and, if report was to be 
believed, the ftiture Mrs. 
Roberts. 

•* Confound it," he 
half muttered. “Why 
couldn’t Paul wait until 
to-morrow to sprain his 
ankle? And what a list I 
Rheumatism 2 Pneumo¬ 
nia! Hem, hem I And 
here is one marked 1 Par¬ 
ticular : Mi88 Reeves, 
No. 24 Amory Street, 
lung fever.’ What de¬ 
tailed descriptions and 
symptoms! Decidedly, 
Paul is interested in Miss 
Reeves’ lung fever. Well, 
I suppose 1 must go, 
and give up Daisy." 

In every heart, though 
the tender love that 
makes a life may not yet 
have come, there is ever 
one face, one voice, upon 
s as a brighter, a little 
* can ever be. To Ch arley 
voice .were incarnated in 

Daisy Ross. 

As yet, perhaps, love had not come to either 
heart. But it is certain that the beautiful blonde 
hml accepted the attentions of the handsome 
young doctor willingly, and had given him her 
sweetest smiles in return; for Daisy Ross had 
been well taught os to the necessity of securing a 
handsome establishment for herself os the end of 
matrimony. She had money, it is true, but she 
wanted the position that being the wife of a dis¬ 
tinguished physician would give. 

Miss Reeves was the last patient on the list. 
Doctor Roberts was ushered into a darkened 
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must wait, she said, till 


ote?” 

44 Yes, ma’am. I seen 
' her readin' it, while the 
man was dressin’ her 
hair. And I told her, 
ma’am, how sick Miss 
Nellie was. But she said 
I was impudent, and 
ordered me to leave the 
room.” 

44 Well,” replied the 
other, with a sigh, 44 you 
can do no more.” 

44 But ain’t I to go 
for the medicine and 
wine?” 

44 No, my lad. There, 
go. Never mind.” 

It was a whole trag- 
• edy to Charles Roberts. 


room, where poverty had set her ugly seal, yet Was tfce mother seeking charity? Or did Daisy 
where relics of better days lingered. Here he Ross—for evidently she was the person alluded 
was welcomed by an elderly woman, evidently to—owe money that she would not payf Either 
a gentlewoman, in the true sense of the word, way his idol was dimmed. Yet he felt, instinot- 
She bore traces of sorrow on her sad face, ively, that charity would not be accept^ here, 
and looked with pitiful anxiety for her visitor’s The face of the elder lady, through all its sad- 
directions. ness and gentleness, was proud; and every tone 

44 She seems much worse since lost night,” she of the low voice showed education and refine- 
said, when the Doctor explained the accident ment. No, Daisy owed money that she would 
whioh kept his friend at home. 44 The delirium not pay. Great heavens, and he was beginning 

to love her. 

At this moment, the mother returned to the 
sick-chamber. 

44 Mrs. Reeves,” said the young Doctor, 44 your 
was exquisitely delicate in every outline and j daughter needs a certain medieine; but it is one 
feature; but was now flushed with fever: the \ I should not like to trust to a druggist to pre¬ 
large violet eyes were unnaturally brilliant; the j pare; at least from a written prescription. X 
golden hair lay all unbound and disheveled. It j will go and get it, and return in an hour, and od- 
seemed almost the face of a child, so innocent < minister it myself.” 

and fresh was its expression. The Doctor ao- j Whether she understood the delicate kindness 
knowledged to himself that it was the most beau- J or not, Mrs. Reeves’ grate Ail eyes sufficiently 


-continues, though she is so weak she can hardly 
speak.” 4 

A few professional inquiries followed, and 
then the Doctor approached the bed. The face 


tiful he had ever seen. 


thanked him. He hurried away, and soon 


While he felt the rapid pulse at the delicate j returned with the medicines and wines, cleyerly 
wrist, and bent low to listen to the murmurs of i disguised as a prescription. More than three 
delirium , a knock at the door summoned the hours slipped away, while he watched his patient; 
mother away. It was impossible, in the deep but finally he was rewarded by seeing her fall 
stillness of the room, to avoid hearing the con- into a quiet slumber. 

yersation between the newcomer and Mrs. Reeves, It was too late, when he reached home again, 

especially as the door had been left partially open. ; for the “At Home”; so lie sat over his cheery 
“You have an answer to my note?” Mrs. grate: not dreaming, however, of Daisy, but of 
Reeves said, eagerly. the pale sweet face of Miss Reeves. 

44 No, ma’am. Miss Ross was dressin* for His first call, next day, was at the house of 
callers, and couldn’t be bothered.” j his patient. The glad eyes of the mother tol<l 

“She sent me some money?” inquired the j him, at once, that the life-giving sleep had hoctx 


lady. 


\ prolonged. It had been succeeded, too, by con.- 
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sciousness, as Mrs. Reeves hastened to say. 
“ Veiy weak and very ill my poor child is yet,” 
she said, “but I begin to have hope now.” 

Curious to say, Doctor Roberts wondered why 
this fact should lighten his heart, when but 
twenty-four hours before he had never even 
heard of Miss Reeves. He felt so gay, that, 
having no patients to visit for an hour or two, he 
indulged himself in a ride in the Park, a luxury 
to which he rarely treated himself. His thorough¬ 
bred horse, his handsome person, and the ease 
and grace with which 
he sat and held his 
spirited steed, attract¬ 
ed general attention; 
and more than one fair 
beauty, rolling by in 
her stately equipage, 
turned to look at him. 

All at once, a stylish 
barouche, witn a foot¬ 
man as well as a coach¬ 
man on the box, came 
dashing along. He 
recognized Miss Daisy 
on th# back seat, and 
bowing low, would 
have trotted on; but 
she made a gesture, as 
if she wished to speak 
with him. He drew 
in his rein accordingly. 

“ You do not deserve 
to be recognized,” she 
said. “ Why didn't 
you come to my ‘At 
Home'? You should 
have followed your 
bouquet.” 

“ I was only too sor¬ 
ry that I could not 
come,” he replied. “But one of my friends 
sprained his ankle, and kindly turned all his 
patients over to me.” 

“ Doleful,” with a shrug. “ Sickness is a hor¬ 
rid bore. That reminds me, bye the bye, that I 
must hunt up a substitute for my dressmaker, 
who sends me word that she has lung fever. I 
dare say that it is only a cold. But in the mean¬ 
time, I must find someone else. Shocking, ain’t 
it? Do come and see us soon.” And with a 
gay nod, she bade the coachman drive on. 

It was really a debt ihen, as he had suspected. 
Daisy owed the money, and had heartlessly 
refused to pay it, though the girl was sick. All 
the glamor faded at once and forever from Doctor 
Robert s’ heart, lie was even conscious of a bit¬ 


ter contempt for the heiress, as the carrf%e bore 
her out of sight. With a new interest, he found 
his way, toward evening, to Nellie Reeves’ sick¬ 
room ; and when his eyes met hers, full of grati¬ 
tude, he wondered how he had ever seen any 
beauty in Daisy Ross. 

Day by day, he grew more interested in his 
patient. At last, she was well enough to sit up; 
but the Doctor continued still to come to the 
house: no longer, as he took care to say, as 
a physician, however, but as a friend. With 
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every visit, too, his interest in Miss Reeves 
increased. 

Meantime, old Miss Roberts, his aunt, who 
was expectod to leave him her fortune, had 
ink mi a great fancy to Daisy. It troubled 
him, now, to see how her heart was set on 
his marrying the heiress. Open opposition, 
he knew, would be useless. But why not try 
eraft ? So, one evening, early in the spring, 
he said : 

4< Auntie, do you remember once wishing 
you could replace your old companion, Miss 
Liuville?” 

“Yes; but I never can. Besides, when yau 
are married, Charley, your wife will share our 
home, and I shall want no companion then ” 

“ Very true. But in the meantime, auntie, I 
have a patient who has been very ill with lung 
fever, and whose support is her needle. She is 
not strong enough yet to follow her trade of 
dressmaking; and I was thinking if my auntie 
could find a place for her, and make her useful, 
it would be a charity, and might prove a comfort 
to her also.” 

“ Who is she, Charley ?** 

“ Miss Nellie Reeves.** 

“Reeves? What Reeves?** J 

“ Her father’s name was William; and I be- j 
heve they were wealthy, at one time." \ 


\ “ William Reeves* child dressmaking ?' cried 

; AuiU ' ic -! “ And J Is she dead, too ?*’ 

“ No; but they are very poor. Do you knew 

\ her.?’’ . 

“ Know her? She was my dearest friend for 
| years, until she married and went West. Than 1 

• ^ 0St of her. Where are they ? I will caill 
to-day—now.” 

Then Charley told of his being sent to prescribe 
for her, and of his subsequent visits. 

“She is very delicate yet,** he said, in con. 
elusion, “ and needs good food and freedom from 
anxiety.** 

“ 8he * haU ha »e both,” said his aunt, as she 
rang the bell for her carriage. 

A week later found Mrs. Reeves and her 
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daughter removed to a pretty cottage, on the out¬ 
skirts of the town, and Nellie engaged as com¬ 
panion to her mother’s old friend. 

“ I will send tbn carriage for you every day,” 
said Aunt Roberts to the young girl, who stood 
blushing with gratitude, “ at least until yoa get 
stronger. You shall spend an hour or two with 
me, at first, and bye and bye half the day; for we 
intend to have you as well and strong as ever, 
long before summer." 

Her prophecy proved true. Day by day, 
Nellie recovered health, and grew more beautiful 
tha^Jbefore. The salary which Misa Roberts paid 
her more than met all her mother's wants and 
her own; she was no longer harassed by care; 
and the money came in a way, too, that did not 
moose her pride. If, now and then, she sus- 
peeted that Doctor Roberts was at the bottom of 
it aft, who dismissed the idea, at ohce, as insane. 

M Don’t be so silly,' Bbllie Reeves," she would 
my, “he thinks namoi*t>f a poor creature like 
you than an empefor wtafid of a peasant-girl." 

Yet, sometimes, there Was that in the : Doctor's 
look and manner which made her heart beat high 
with hope. One day, fn particular, he called, 
towards evening. He akked her to sing, and she 
sang “The Land o' The Leal." When she had 
finished, she turned Suddenly, and Doctor Rob¬ 
erts'was sitting, his hand supporting his chin,? 
apparently lost in reverie, but watching her In¬ 
tently; and there was an expression in his eyes 
that, while it made her heart leap, confused her: ] 
confused her so much that she turned hastily to 
the piano again, and began another song. 

The summer days came on. The roses began : 
to bloom. One bright afternoon in June, the: 
Doctor called at the cottage. Mrs. Reeves met 
him in the little hall, and said that her daughter 
had come home an hour or two ago, but had j 
«inbe gone next door to play with the children. 
The Doctor had made the acquaintance of these 
neighbors, and was quite a favorite with the 
little ones. “ I will join them," he said. “1 
think I bear them laughing in the garden." 

A pretty sight met hie eye, aB he opened the 
next door. There was a swing depending 
from a tree in the garden, and Nellie was swing¬ 
ing the little boy, almost as much a child, in her 
glee, as himself. The evening air was blowing the 
hair about her face, and the exercise had bronght 
a bright blush to her cheek. Bhe turned to the 
Doctor, with a smile of welcome, while the boy’s 
sister, somewhat older Mian himself, ran to the 
newcomer, and hung on his arm. Nellie, thus 
blushing, looked absolutely irresistible. 

When the children bad each had another 
swing, the Doctor himself propelling them, they 
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were dismissed, and Nellie put her little hand on 
his arm, to accompany him to her mother’s. 

“ We must go the back way," said Nellie, “ for 
I have no hat ott, as you see: I ran in this way, 
when the children called me." The Doctor was 
nothing loth. “ It is too beautiful out-of-doors 
to go in yet,” he said, when they entered the 
garden. “ Suppose we sit here in the summer 
house." A moment more, and her hand was in 
his, and he was pouring forth the story of his 
love, which he could no longer hold back. 

“Do I love you?" Nellie said, at last, stealing 
her eyes up to his, as his arm encircled her. 

“ I have loved you from the first. But I never 
dared—" 

The rest of the sentence was cut short by a 
kiss. 

The very next day, Miss Daisy Ross, being 
about to prepkre a wardrobe for her summer 
campaign, bethought her of the fifty dollars she 
owed Miss Nellie Reeves. She resolved to pay 
it, and so pave the way for another order. But 
Miss Reeves was not at home. 

“ They have moved away, a mile or so out of 
town," her former lnndlady told Miss Ross, who 
re-entered her barondhe in no amiable frame of 
mihd. 

“She had such exquisite taste, fitting me to 4 
perfection, and worked for a mere nothing,"' j 
thought that ill-used young lady, as she drove in * 
the direction of Miss Roberts'. “I'll ask that 
old maid, bye the bye, who makes her dresses, 
though I suppose they cost a small fbrtunc." 

Miss Roberts was at home, the servant, in¬ 
formed Daisy. That young lady, being a privi- • 
leged visitor, went at once to the sitting-room. 

At the door she paused, for in a low chair, at the 
feet of Miss Roberts, wit Nellie Reeves. 

“Oh! Miss Reeves," said Daisy, “I have 
been to your house, to see if you could make 
some summer dresses, and to pay you the trifle I 
owe you." 

“Miss Reeves," said Miss Roberts, dryly, 

“ has given up dressmaking for the present ;• but 
the trifle will be quite convenient toward pro¬ 
viding her trousseau. You will be the first to 
hear of the engagement, Daisy. For you may 
soy, on my authority, that we ore to have a wed¬ 
ding In the fall, when Nellie will become the 
wlfa of my nephew, Charley." 

Very sweetly did Miss Ross moke her con¬ 
gratulatory speech ; for she was a woman of the 
world. But in her carriage, she shed more than • 
one spiteful tear under the shadow of her veil, 
muttering: 

“ So that was the reason, was it, that Charley 
Roberts staid away from my * At Home 
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BT MARGA11KT KEENE. 

Mollie Llewellyn’s twentieth birthday was } bold black eyes. An amused smile passes from 
staring her in the face. Mollie was a young J face to face as a camel ambles by, with a wretched 
woman who had the greatest faith in her own j Englishman on his back; for it is unmistakably 
charms. She was not conceited; but she was ] the poor man’s firstcamel-ride, and judging from 
pretty, fascinating, and clever enough to know \ his expression will as unmistakably be his lust; 
it. She was an only child, had always had her \ he is evidently suffering agonies, perhaps a little 
own w<ty, and always meant to have it, if she j sea-sick, perhaps sadly wondering how he will 
could possibly get it. Thus far she hod been one j ever get down again. 

of those lucky people to whom the right thing j In front of Mollie, on the piazza, stood two 
happened at the right time; and this morning j good-looking young Englishmen. The taller 
there hud cornea letter from her Aunt Mary, her j especially attracted Mollie’s attention. He had 
mot her’8 sister, after whom she was named, j a very good figure, a browgu; mustache, a rrtther 
Molly had opened it rather listlessly, but in a decided mouth, honest grey eyes, and an unmis- 
second her whole face changed; her aunt and takable look of high-bjreedipg. , But what first 
uncle, Mr. and Mrs. Blake, were going to spend interested Mollie wag, his voice and way of 
the winter on the Nile; and the letter was to J speaking: his voice was delicious; he spoke very 
invite Mollie to go with them. low, but so distinctly that Mollie had the ftill 

It was late in the autumn, and there was no benefit of all he said. Some of his remarks on 
time to be lost. So, within a week, they sailed the passers-by were veiy amusing. “ He is 
from New York, and stopping in London ppty ; rather clever,” she tbqughVapprovingly, 
long enough to complete their wardrobes, went! Just then* a fresh-looking .young girl, acooro- 
as fast as trains and boats could Lake them to ponied by an elderly man, come up the steps, 
Cairo. and crossed the piazza. 

“This is absolutely the first time I have had “ By Jove, what a pretty girl.!’* exclaimed the 
to breathe since I left home,” Mollie said, | shorter of the two Englishmen, 
laughingly, to her uncle, as they sat on the; “Can’t agree with you,” answered the low 
piazza of Shepherd’s Hotel. ; lazy voice. “Too horribly American-looking. 

Her uncle grumbled, in answer, that as for ; Give me an English woman. American men are 
him he would not be able to breathe till he had : all very well; but the women are atrocious; bnd 
agreed with the rascally owners about a duba- ; style altogether; l don’t know any, and I don’t 
beah. But Mollie hardly heard him; she sat: want to know any.” 

happily watching the shifting crowd in front of j “ Of aH prejudiced, obstinate—” began the first 
the hotel: a mass of gay colors under a cloudless j speaker; but that was all Mollie heard ; for she 
blue Egyptian sky. Dragomen, seeking whom : arose in her wrath, and with her small head enr- 
tliey could devour, stood, in their rich red and ! ried well bock, sailed into the hotel. In a letter 
yellow costumes, grouped around the steps; ; home, that night, she wrote: “ I have met some 
festive little donkeys, with their gold-trimmed ; very agreeable elderly Englishmen, but the 
saddle-cloths, and charms dangling over tbeir j young Englishmen seem stupid and ignorant 
noses to keep off the evil eye, clattered by; after ; beyond words.” , , 

them came the donkey-boys, straight and lithe,,j Time passes very quickly at Cairo. It seemed 
their loose blue gowns fluttering. Suddenly i to Mollie that the days absolutely chased each 
there was a shout. Down the street, like the: other. She and her party did their duty thor* 
wind, came a running footman, his long white j. oughly in seeing the old mosques, the dervishes, 
sleeves floating like wings behind him, his j the bazaars; but there was always something 
richly-embroidered vest shining in the sun. A more to be seen. The excursion to the Pyramids 
d ull, and he is by, clearing the way for a car- ; they kept for the last thing, before they left 
riage, drawn by superb black horses. “ Arabi j Cairo for the d&habeah. It was a lovely drive 
Pasha’s harem.” someone murmurs, and Mollie ; through a lovely oountry; but as they drew 
leaning eagerly forward catches a glimpse of nearer and nearer the Pyramids, Mollie had eyss 
women, not closely enough veiled to hide their for nothing but the huge piles of rock, standing 
( 126 ) 
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out sharply against the blue sky. At lost they 
were at the base, and held their breath, as they 
looked up the dizzy heights. The chattering 
Arabs crowded around, offering to run up one 
tide and down the other for one piastre: to take 
anyone to the top for anything he chose to give. 

“I think I will go up,” said Mol lie. 

“Don’t,*’ said her aunt, feebly. 

But Mollie was already seized by two of the 
Arabs, who had understood her, and was whisked 
off, almost before she knew it. 

She was pulled and hauled up the huge blocks, 
which seemed to her to be endlm, until at last, 
breathless and laughing, she stood on the broad 
flat top. Two or three people were already 
there; but Mollie was so absorbed in the view as 
to hardly notice them. On one side of the Pyra¬ 
mids, the desert stretched as far ns the eye could 
reach, the only signs of life being a few heavy¬ 
winged birds flying lazily across the sunny blue 
*ky. In the near fore-groubd was the Sphinx, 
even more awful than when seen closer, and 
from the plain. 

Mollie stood there, drinking in the delicious 
pui% r dpsert air, unconscious how lovely she 
looked, her graceful figure balanced lightly, 
rather too near the edge of the huge block on 
which she stood. 

*♦1 beg your pardon,” said a familiar voice, 
“bat you ought not to stand so near the edge. 
It is dangerous.” 

Mollie looked up, and met the rather admiring 
glance of the young man who spoke, and who, 
seeing her peril, hod turned from his own elo¬ 
quent guide, and pushed past her stolid one, 
who was coolly resting himself. With a slight 
cool bow she moved way. She had recognized, 
io the speaker, the young Englishman who had 
expressed such a contempt for American women. 
From that moment , the top of the Pyramid lost all 
its charm for Mollie, ai}d she hastily began the 
descent. 

The young Englishman, though certainly an¬ 
noyed at her treatment, lighted a cigar, and sat 
dreamily looking over the desert; for he was 
thinking, in spite of himself, of n pair of brown 
tjes—wonderfully expressive eyes, ho thought. 

“Confound the girl! What does it matter?” 
be said, at last, giving himself an impatient 
diake. But he found himself returning to the 
object again and again. “ Why had she looked 

indignant? Why had she given him that nasty 
little bow? By Jove, I will find some way of 
knowing her,” he said, finally, as he arose, and 
threw away his cigar. 

Mollie, in the meanwhile, had reached the 
bottom of the Pyramid. 


“ It only took me a quarter of an hour to come 
down,” she cried, triumphantly, to her aunt, 
who sat happily conversing, under the shadow of 
a huge umbrella, with an energetic-looking old 
lady, whom Mollie had often noticed at the hotel. 

“You must be tired, child,” said her aunt. 
“ Come, sit down and rest, before we go to see 
the Sphinx—” 

“ What is your name?” asked the old lady of 
Mollie, rather abruptly. “ I must begin already 
to call you by your first name ; for we are going 
to see a great deal of each other. My dahabeah 
leaves Cairo to-morrow, nfc the same time yours 
does. My nephew goes up with me. He is 
thought extremely like me. You will liko 
him—** 

“ If he is like you, I am not at all sure that I 
shall,” thought Mollie; but she discreetly said 
nothing: she only bowed, courteously. 

They talked together a few minutes, then Mol¬ 
lie and her aunt went off to see the Sphinx, 
leaving the old lady waiting for her nephew. 

“ I hope we shall see her very oflen on the 
Nile; she is so odd and amusing,” said Mollie to 
her aunt, ns they plodded along through the 
burning sand; “but then,” she added, “I dare 
say the nephew, of whom she talked so much, is 
os stupid as possible—” 

As they passed the Pyramid, after paying 
their homage to the grand old Sphinx, the old 
lady was still there 

“ Yes,” she said, when they asked her if she 
was not tired waiting. “ My nephew ought to 
be here. I told him to stay long enough for a 
cigar, and he has had time for ten. I think,” 
she said to Mollie, “he must have been on the 
top of the Pyramid when you were there?” 

“ Possibly,” said Mollie, indifferently, as it 
flashed over her that the nephew and the young 
Englishman, with the contempt for American 
women, were one and the same 

“The idea,” she said to her aunt, as they 
drove home, “ of that horrid nephew keeping his 
aunt waiting all that time,” For Mollie had 
quite made up her mind that it was going to be 
war to the knife between herself and the young 
Englishman, and that everything he did should 
be hateful iu her eyes. 

That night, Mollie*s aunt found out that the 
old lady was the Honorable Mrs. Sackville; 
enormously wealthy ; and considered very eccen¬ 
tric. She was going up the Nile for her health, 
which was rather delicate, with her nephew, Sir 
Leslie Fortescue, whom she seemed to almost 
worship. 

The next day, Mr. and Mrs. Blake, and Mollie, 
(took possession of their dahabeah, “The Lotus 
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Flower.” They were to take advantage of the i dny expected: dahabealis were moored along 
winds in going up, and to make their stoppages each bank, with flags of every nation flying, the 
coming down; for then the huge wing-like sail \ Star-Spangled Banner and the English flag being 
in the front would be done away with, and the j most largely represented. 

boat would float lazily with the current, or be j That night, Sir Leslie Fortescue made his 
rowed by large oars, keeping time with the j appearance, introduced himself, and presented a 
sweet sad songs of the crew. j card from his aunt, asking them to dine with her 

That afternoon, a breeze sprang up : they were j the next evening at eight. Much to Mollie’s 
off; and Mollie’s new life had begun—the life of j disgust, her aunt promptly accepted the invita- 
a lotus-eater. A luxurious, happy, dreamy life. j tion, and accepted for them all. The Englishman 
Mollie would lie for hours in her hammock, on \ paid rather a long visit, nnd when he had gone, 
deck, under the awning, an unread book in her his praises were sung by Mr. and Mrs. Blake, in 
hand, watching the changing scene. The daha- j chorus. 

beahs, that passed, all looked like huge white-j “Such charming manners, and so good¬ 
winged birds. The women and young girls j looking,” said Mollie’s aunt, 
came to the river’s edge, filled up their water- “Very well informed,” said her uncle, “quite 
jugs, and then walked away, with the jugs remarkably so, for so young a man.” 
balanced on their heads, and a gait that a prin- “ He knows absolutely nothing of America,” 
cess might envy. Sometimes, herds of uncouth ; said Mollie, superciliously and indignantly, 
buffaloes would plunge down to the river to j “ But then, my dear, he can learn, nnd you 
drink, frightening the dignified little white ibis, \ know he seemed very much interested in hearing 
that stood on one leg, looking gravely up and 1 about it,” Mrs. Blake remarked, expostulating^, 
down the river. And then the sunsets, with » “Very kind of him, indeed. We ought to be 
the glorious sunset sky reflected in the river. ; quite overpowered by his condescension,” an- 
The prayers of Reis Abrahim, the captain, \ swered Mollie, viciously, 
were a source of great interest to Mollie; he j Mrs. Blake looked anxiously at her niece, 
prayed five or six times a day. He would first • “ What has happened to disturb Mollie’s usually 
perform his ablutions, and spread his mantle on < sweet temper?” she said to herself. “ Why 
the deck; then, holding in his hand a string of < should she take such a dislike to this young 
beads, ninety-nine, each of which represented i Englishman ? Perhaps her dinner has disa- 
one of the beautiful names of Allah, would kneel greed with her.” For little Mrs. Blake, after 
towards Mecca, and, sometimes prostrating him- j many years passed with a dyspeptic husband, 
self, would pray with the greatest reverence, but had grown to associate any mental excitement, 
with one eye on the boat all the time ; and some- J dislike, or prejudice, with the digestion. “ Well, 
times the ninety-nine beautiful names of Allah J she would have the dragoman speak to the cook 
would be interrupted by energetic shouts to some j to-morrow, nnd have him tell him that the 
of the sailors. \ cooking was too rich ; then everything would be 

The dragoman’s devotions were a more serious j all right,” nnd saying this, mentally,, she re- 
affair ; for being very stout, he found prostrating j turned plncidly to her “Art Needlework,” 
himself three or four times a day a rather uncom- \ which was, after all, her greatest interest in 
fortable thing; it was always conscientiously \ life. 

done, however. A good Mussulman will keep j Their dinner the next day, on the “ Znrifa,” 
clean, never drink any spirituous liquors, pray, J was only the first of a great many; for Mrs. 
fast at times, do good to the poor, and accept the < Sackvillo took a great liking to Mr. Blake, whose 
troubles that come without complaining, because s strong prejudices amused her very much. As 
it is the “ will of Allah,” the dragoman told ! they were both people with decided views, and 
Mollie. J as they generally disagreed in these views, there 

In eighteen days they arrived at Luxor, the j were many arguments, in which both delighted 
fashionable watering-place of the Nile, where i —neither, strange to say, ever losing temper. 
Lady Duff-Gordon, whose memory is still wor-! Mrs. Blake would embroider contentedly, during 
shiped by the natives, used to spend her winters, i these discussions, glad to sec her husband 
The little village looked very gay and bright; j amused; and so Mollie found herself thrown 
the different consuls’ flags fluttered in the tite-d-tfte on the young Englishman. At first, 
breeze; while in front of the English consul’s, j she tried to avoid him; but. finally yielded to 
Mustapha Aya, was a most remarkable decora- j the charm, which, she was obliged to confess to 
tion, triumphal arches, eto., in honor of the j herself, she found in his society, excusing her- 
Prince of Wales’ sons, whose steamer was every | self by thinking she would try to prove to him 
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that American girls were not so utterly dreadful 
as he seemed to think them. 

The two dahabeahs were always together; 
anchored at the same places; and went up the 
cataract one after the other. A most disagreeable 
performance they found the going up the cata¬ 
ract. The night before, a holy man came on 
board, to recite t^e Koran, and pray that all 
dangers of passage might be averted; and all 
night long, the monotonous chanting voice could 
be heard above the roar of the cataract; while 
early in the morning, more holy men came, 
green flags were sent by a prophet, whose flags 
were very much relied upon, flocks of very dirty 
Arabs came over the rocks, and with much 
shouting and yelling, the dahabeah was pulled 
by ropes up the rnfpids. 

That night, Mrs. Sackville and Mr. Blake had 
an animated discussion. 

“Such superstition/* said the latter, “was 
pitiful; it must be done away with.’* 

“ Yes/* agreed the lady. “ And it would be 
done away. The Arabs ore bright people; new 
ideas are being brought to the East; iu time 
these men will learn to depend more upon them¬ 
selves, than on their green flags and their 
prophets.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Blake. “But the fault i£ 
partly in ourselves, in not forbidding such 
childish nonsense. If it were not permitted, 
they would soon learn that they could do with¬ 
out it. When I come down the cataract, I shall 
forbid anything of the kind on the dahabeah.” 

“Ah, you Americans, you go too fast,” laughed 
Mrs. Sackville. “ Were you to prevent all that 
kind of thing, the Arabs, fatalists that they are, 
would be qnite sure that tho dahabeah was 
doomed, and that no efforts of theirs could save 
it.” 

44 Yes, and they would see their mistake, when 
▼•arrived down the cataract in safety/* said Mr. 
BUb, triumphantly. 

Tiro or three weeks passed rtry pleasantly 
above the cataract. The evening before they 
were to make the descent, fhe dahabeahs were 
moored at Phil®, the loveliest little island in the 
world. There was a full moon, and the travelers 
spent tho evening on one of rite porches of tho 
oil temple, Mollie and Sir Leslie a little apart 
from the others. ' Mollie sat with her head 
thrown back, looking at the beautiful ruins and 
palms in the moonlight, and listening to the 
distant roar of the cataract and the soft wind 
through the palms. Sir Leslie sat looking at 
her, waiting for her to speak. 

“ My dear Mr. Blake,” they could hear Mrs. 
Sackville saying, in her most decided tones, 


44 believe me, you will run rather a risk, if you 
forbid the prophet’s flags, the holy men, and all 
that kind of thing, on board your dahabeah to¬ 
morrow. Yon must remember that these Arabs 
are a most superstitious people; their ideas are 
great nonsense, no doubt; but after all, what 
harm does the nonsense do you ?” 

44 The principle of the thing, my dear madame, 
the principle of the thing. Such folly and super¬ 
stition should not be encouraged—” 

Mollie turned towards the young Englishman, 
laughing. 

44 What a good time they are having over 
there—’* 

But she got no farther; something in his face 
stopped her. 

44 Mollie/* he said, quietly, 44 do you care 
enough for me to be my wife V * 

Mollie took a long breath. The suddenness 
startled her. Perhaps a coquettish desire to be 
asked again, perhaps a remnant of her old indig¬ 
nant feeling influenced her; and perhaps a 
desire to hide her own feelings. She laughed 
lightly, and said; 

“ Stay! Before I knew you, I heard you 
express your opinion of American women. They 
were quite contemptuous. I cannot but feel, 
now,” ironically, 44 that you do one too much 
honor, in asking her to be your wife.” 

There was a minute’s pause. Then Sir Leslie 
said, coolly and indifferently, or so it seemed to 
Mollie; 

44 1 do not know to what unfortunate remark of 
mine you allude ; but as I understand you, it is 
unnecessary fb* us to discuss the subject far¬ 
ther.” 

He rose, as he spoke, and moved away, and 
began talking with the others. 

The moonlight, the shimmering water, and the 
palms suddenly lost all their oliarm for Mollie. 

44 It is cold and dismal here,” she Baid to her 
aunt, with a little shiver. 44 Let us go back to 
the boat.** 

And Mm. Blake, who was thinking longingly 
of her embroidery, dearer to her soul than moon¬ 
light or argument, rose gladly t 

Mollie went to her own little room, to meditate 
on her troubles, and to think what an idiot she 
had been. For she had held her life’s happiness 
iu her hgndflfVul’ji&i] recklessly thrown it away. 
44 He seemed to care very little, however,” she 
thought, after awhile, 44 he will never ask me 
again.” 

And Sir Leslie; Walking restlessly up and 
down the deck of his dahabeah, wap saying to 
himself; ’ 4 She is hard to win. What was it 1 
said of American women ? But, by Jove, or 
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Allah, as they would say here, she shall be iny 
wife yet, if I have to follow her home.'’ 

The next morning, at five, the duhabeahs were 
to start; for the descent of the cataract must be 
made before the wind was up. Mrs. Suckvilie’s 
dahabeah was to go first. It went gayly off, 
Mollie, from the deck of their own boat, watching 
it with breathless interest. The prophet’s green 
flags were fluttering; the holy men were chauting 
the Koran; the cataract Arabs were bending 
their muscular backs, with a will, to the oars. 
In a 8ecoad, they were shooting down the foam¬ 
ing cataract, in front of which is a huge black 
rock. One breathless moment. The steersmen 
do their part; the dahabeah turns suddenly; 
dashes by the dangerous rock; and is safely 
landed on the smooth water beyond. 

Then a shout of thanksgiving to Allah rises 
from the excitable Arabs; the sheik of the cata¬ 
ract snatches the captain of the dahabeah’s fez 
and turban: for that is one of his many perqui¬ 
sites for takiug the boat safely down the cata¬ 
ract; there is a great and general uproar and 
rejoicing; and then all is hushed; for the second 
dahabeah has begun the descent, aud each move¬ 
ment is watched with deepest interest. 

The whole aspect of this boat differed from 
that of the first. There were no flogs, no holy 
men ; the roweiw pulled a listless feeble stroke; 
the steersmen stood carelessly by the rudder; a 
deep gloom had settled ou all, with the exception 
of Mr. Blake. The latter, pleased with what he 
considered his strength of mind, in having 
insisted on dispensing with what he called 44 all 
the Arab tomfooleries,” stood in rather a pom¬ 
pous attitude, smiling, in a patronizing, encoura¬ 
ging way, lit the sulky men. 

The boat hesitated a second on the brink of the 
eotaraot, and then plunged in. What happened ? 
They none of them ever knew exactly. There 
was a confused impression afterward, in Mollie's 
mind, however, of a rush of water; of a crash ; 
of many shrieking voices, heard above the roar 
of the cataract; of being dragged and pulled 
through water and over rocks, by screaming 
Arabs; of being finally landed on solid ground, 


veiy wet, very frightened, ami not at all hurt. 
The Arabs all swim like ducks; no one was 
hurt. Bdt there was the dahabeah tightly wedged 
between the rocks, a large hole in her side, 
through which the water was pouring. 

Sir Leslie, looking pale and anxious, joined 
the group as soon as possible, and took them on 
board Mrs. Sackville’s dahabeah, where slue 
insisted they must stay and finish their trip, 
instead of taking a steamer to Cairo, as Mr. 
Blake at first suggested. Their trunks were 
with difficulty rescued, and they themselvee 
were soon comfortably established in their new 
quarters. Mrs. Sackville nobly refrained from 
saying 4< I told you so,” to Mr. Blake, who was 
now os crushed and subdued os possible. 

But after the excitement of the accident was 
over, Sir Leslie’s manner to Mollie, to her sur¬ 
prise, became formal and stiff again. 

44 Will the month, before we can reach Cairo, 
be spent like this?” thought Mollie, rather 
appalled by the prospect, and then she remem¬ 
bered his white anxious face, when he rushed up 
to see if she were at nil hurt, after the accident. 
She took heart and waited. 44 Perhaps, perhaps,” 
she said to herself, and blushed. 

She did not wait in vain. What pretty woman 
ever does? One night, when half way back to 
Cairo, and when Mollie was beginning almost 
to despair again, Sir Leslie came and threw him¬ 
self down by her on the deck, ns she sat 
pensively looking at the moonlight on the Nile. 

44 Miss Llewellyn—Mollie,” he said, his voice 
full of emotion, “ I have, at last, recalled the 
words you complain of. They were spoken on 
the hotel piasza the day I first saw you. But is 
it altogether impossible for you to overlook them ? 
No one will ever love you as I love you.” 

She turned frankly to him. Not for worlds 
would she trifle any longer. 

*• Sir Leslie,” Bhe said; but the little slim 
which she laid on his arm trembled, nevertli«f||t; 
“ I have changed my mind. I don’t mindthe 
words, and—and—I would like to marry you.” 

And that is the way Mollie became Lady 
Fortescue. 


“I 8 AW YOU ONCE AGAIN.” 

IT WILLIS BROWN. 


Ill drain*, lust night, dear lorn, 
I mw yon once again; 

Ton whom I loved so well t 
Mr heart rings sad reffaln, 
•*0h, why ore dreams so rain?** 


Oh! rniel, cruel days: 

Oli! lot so sad, so drear; 

That took from out my life 
Tlir one I loved so dear. 

Breams, bring her once more hern. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


The autumn and winter passed. Spring and 
the London season, were close at hand. 

Florence Traherne had spent a few weeks in 
Paris and Nice; the rest of the time in a round of 
visits, which had been fairly like a royal progress, 
minus the wearisome etiquette and ceremonials. 

It was approaching Easter. The beauty had 
been forced to ran up to town for a few days on 
business, and had met her husband for the first 
time in weeks. Indeed, she had seen very little 
of him for a long while; she had gone on the \ 
Continent under the chaperonage of her old $ 
friend the duchess; and twice since her return, j 
Mr. Traherne had joined her for a day at the j 
house where she was visiting. But this was all. j 

And now Florence’s brief stay in London was j 
over, and sho departed from the silent, dreary \ 
bouse with a great sensation of relief She told \ 
herself that the dullness and her business worries ! 
had made her nervous; and eanght at any pre- j 
text to account for the depression and vaguo j 
dread which her husband's weary suffering face 
hod produced. After all she had something of a 
heart left. Even her egotism could not wholly 
drown her conscience. 

She was going down to Bolton Towers, in 
Biankshirc. The express started at an hour 
which rendered it impossible for Mr. Traherne to 
see her off. But the Colonel was at the station; 
saw that she and her maid had a carriage to 
themselves; and attended to her comfort with 
his usual solicitude. 

41 1 shall be down by Monday," he said. “I 
received an invitation from Lady Bolton this; 
morning." 

Mrs. Traherne smiled; but winced inwardly, 
is she recalled the personal mortification which j 
she had suffered in procuring the Colonel’s invi- j 
Ution. Lady Bolton was a woman so frank and \ 
outspoken, that, exoept for her exalted rank, she j 
would have been deemed brutal; and she wasi 
one of the few people who did not like Colonel j 
Stretton, at least one of the few who were cour- j 
sgeous enough to announce the fact. She bad i 
not meant to invite him. But he hud asked j 
Mrs. Traherne to manage it for him, and asked j 
in such a way that Florence dared net disobey. \ 


Lady Bolton bad granted her wish, but with a . 
few sharp words, that stung like nettles. 

“Oh,.ef course, my dear, if you insist," she 
had said. 44 1 must have you, because I depfend 
on you for a sensation. 1 never give advioe, so 
I’ll not offer you any. But take care, child, tbrit 
you don’t burn your fingers with this Colonel." 

44 On Monday," repeated the Colonel, os he 
bowed over her hand. Then he added, in a tone 
too low for the Abigail to hear, and with that 
peculiar smile which Florence had learned Jo 
dread: “ Be sure to eqjoy yourself. It k such 
a pleasure to me to think these last little worries 
are settled, so that you need have no cloud on 
your sky." 

The train was off, and Florence Traherne shiv¬ 
ered. She bad grown afraid of this man. 
Whether, during the paBt weeks, there really 
had oome an undefinable change in liis manner, 
or whether it was only the humiliating obliga¬ 
tions whioh she owed to him, she could not 
decide. 

44 Oh, that money bond—how it galled her. 
How bitterly, in her sane moments, she regret ted 
her weakness in incurring It. . She had not evefi 
the courage to count up the amount, which had 
been increased during this sojourn in town. 
Before she went abroad, her husband-lmd given 
her as large a check as he oould cofomomt, te 
settle her bills before leaving. She hnd nog- 
looted them, in order to have plenty of ready 
cash while in Paris. One night, at Monaco, she 
was induced to play; and. she lost to her lust 
sovereign. 

Stratton insisted upon aiding her, and she was 
forced to yield. It was not pleasant to remember 
the letters which had passed between them, 
though she did not believe him capable of be¬ 
traying her confidence; but she knew that they 
placed her in his power. 

The train sped on. But Florence’s brief sense 
of relief hnd been left behind. The hours were 
actual torture. Would the journey never end? 
Up came, too, the memories of her girlhood; the 
recollection of what her life might have been; 
had she proved honest and true. ,Once, since 
that dny at the fair, she had seen Jack Erlea- 
court. It was when she sgt at the roulette-table, 

( 131 ) 
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in Monte Carlo, She had caught one look, j 
which seemed fairly to freeze her with its scorn ; j 
a low ceremonious salutation, in return to her j 
recognition ; but nothing ehse; and then he was > 
gone. ! 

Oh, how she hated him. She would like to be \ 
revenged on him. She said this to herself, again i 
and again. Yet all the while, with strange in- > 
consistency, she* longed to sob out to him her > 
nhnme and remorse. She had loved him, ok, so \ 
dearly; and she knew it now, when it was too 
late—too late even to-win back his pity. > 

•She drew her veil over her fhoe, and turned to j 
srieep. At length, she did fall into a half doze. j 
Suddenly she was roused by a rush and whiz; \ 
heard a terrified shriek from her maid; and was ; 
conscious of being thrown violently out of her j 
neat. Then followed a noise like thunder; a j 
fall that seamed down from endless heights ; 
then darkness; and she knew nothing mom. j 

Whan Florenoa Treherne’s senses came back, j 
Abe face which met hers, ns she opened her eyes, 
made her, for an instant, fancy that she wob j 
asleep and dreaming. It was the face of Jnck j 
Erlescourt. But all its hardness and scorn were 
gone. Never in the days when he had believed 
in her truth, had he dooked at her more gently, ! 
only now it was with a trouble and anxiety for 
which she could not tuxemmk. . 

“Jack, Jack,” she murmured, trying to rise, 
but feeling dizzy and faint. 44 I know I am 
.dreaming. Speak, Jack.” 

44 It is all real, Mrs. TrehCroe. There hae 
been an accident. We trust.that you arc not 
hurt ?” 

Oh, that cold voice, and the icy calm, which, 
as lie spoke, settled over the countenance. She 
came back to reality, sat up, looked aboat, saw 
that she was in a station waiting-room, and thst 
several people were near-^-smong them a physi¬ 
cian, with whom she wss>slightly acquainted. 

“ I remember now,” she said, “ there was an 
accident.” 

44 Drink this, and lie still for a little,” she 
heard the doctor say, gently. 

She took the stimulant, as he directed, lay 
back nn the hard cushions, and when she looked 
ground again, Jack Erlescourt was gone. 

After a time, the dizziness and faintness 
passed. She could sit up and inquire about the 
disaster. She learned that the train had rolled 
down nn embankment, and that several persons 
had met with serious injuries. An engine had 
been telegraphed for, but would not arrive for a 
couple of hours. Her maid? Oh, she had 
escaped with a scratched arm: but as she had 
indulged in hysterics, the doctor had banished 


her; she was better now, however, and might 
enter. 

“ You were on your way to Bolton Towers, 
your womAn told me,” the physician observed, 
trying for any conversation that might distract 
his patient from her recent peril; for he sup¬ 
posed her to be thinking of that. But be was 
mistaken. She was wondering if Jack Erles¬ 
court had gone without bidding her farewell. 

“I beg your pardon V y returned she, coming 
to herself. 41 Oh, I know now what you said. 
Yes—Bolton Towere. But I shall arrive very 
late—” 

44 You would, if you waited for our train,** 
interposed the doctor; 44 but Mr. Erlescourt has 
gone to procure seme sort of conveyance for you. 
There’s a little village near here. You will only 
have a drive of about ten miles. You'll still 
reach the Towers in time fbr dinner.” 

44 Who brought me ost of the carriage ?” she 
asked, abruptly. 

“Mr. Erlescourt. He and I were seated^ 
together. He had seen you before the train 
started. He hod a good deal of difficulty, too; 
for another carriage had been thrown partly over 
yours. The feet is, you escaped by a miracle.” 

They were interrupted by the sound of wheels. 
Then Erlescourt entered, and addressed the 
doctor. 

44 Is Mrs. Treherne better?” he said. 

44 Quite myself again,” that lady answered, 
smiling up at him. 

He did not reply to thesferte; Wt expressed 
b» satisfaction in a few measured Jrords. 

Florence felt angry, and yet ready to‘weep. 

44 1 see you have fcAntd a comfostrfble enough 
little trep,^ said the doctor, glancing out of the 
window. 44 Ob, and there's a spring-cart; so aft 
three of you, and the luggage also,can be accom¬ 
modated.” 

“Were you on your way to Bolton Towers ?” 
Mrs. Treherne said, in surprise, addressing 
Erlescourt. 

44 Yes,” hr said, laconically. 

44 Erlescourt had been a week at Bolton,” the 
doctor explained. 44 Ho only ran up to town on 
business.” 

In a few moments, everything was ready to 
start. The doctor helped Mrs. Treherne into the 
carriage, with cordial parting words; but Jack 
Erlescourt said, curtly, to her: 

“You would like youT maid with you. I’ll 
ride on the cart, and take cure of our luggage.” 

Florence flushed up. But the doetor said. 

| interfering: 

“ You’ll do no such thing, Erlescourt. If 
Mrs. Treherne should happen to have a return 
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of faintuess, that fine Freneh woman yonder, 
who has just come out of hysterics, would he bf 
no use whatever.** So Brleseourt seated himself 
beside Florence, without further Comment. 

44 You sene the telegrams ?” the doctor asked. 

Erlescourt nodded, and Florence said, quickly: 

“I forgot—I ought—” 

“One sent to your iusbtod-Mtao to Lstdy 
Bolton/’ inrevriSpted the doctor. “BrlescouU 
forgets nothing; < Of oourse, the news df your 
danger will By like wildfire. • Sc he remembered? 
to put Mr. Trebtonwout ef fill toxibty.'* 

“Very kind/* said Florence, tod tfcdn fhe 
vthicle drove off. 

Erlescourt jihked if she were comfortable, 
sieved some twniftrfc about the betoty df fho 
gathering sunset; nad 0he replied; then there 
was silence between them for awhile. 

The oppression of spirits, the rogue dread of 
coming troubles, wbidh hod disturbed Mrs. Tre- 
hame during her journey, had put bet in a state 
/f mind whieh greatly heightened the nervous 
teock of l»er reeeht peril. Then, too, Sitting 
side by side with her former lover brought np 
m many memories of the past, that she would, 
with her impulsive nature, in any case hare 
been deeply tucked. ' 

She glanced* at BfleScmirt’s hnlf-atbrted foce, 
whose habitual expression scented one of ihelhii- 
oholy sternness. Shfe tried to recall the anger 
which his conduct at Ihtffoir hn<4 aroused | tried 
to pity herself as the victim of fate; felt thdt she 
was growing nbtoftitely hysterical, find knew 
that if she did not efffct shotiftl 

inevitably lau^li otfQIVfeV! * ‘ u * ! ' 

u l have -not tUfiiSKed jfou yet,** bfie said, 
quickly. 1 

He looked towards her, with cold surprise. 

44 You really have ifothingto thank me for,” he 
replied. “ Any Stranger would have rondered'the 
little assistance If has been in my pdwer to offer/* 

Hia words angered her. But they hurt cruelly, 
too. She would lUPfe kept silence after this, if 
ihe could. But to control herself, just now, was 
beyond her power. 

14 Why didn’t you add any other stranger ?” she 
cried. 44 That was what you wanted to sny. 
Yon needn’t deny it.” 

44 Any other stranger/* he repeated, in a tone 
as unconcerned as if uttering some commonplace 
in regard to the weather. 

Between her indignation at his audacity, the 
terrible wound to her pride, and the bitter, bitter 
pang at her'heart, Florence Treheme was dumb. 
Her first impulse was to request him to get out 
of the carriage; her second never to speak to 
him again. 


• Then *rosc a wild longing to conquer his obdu¬ 
racy, to regain her dominion over him; and 
mingled with tkia. suggestion of her vanity, a 
desire to crave his forgiveness, and persuade 
him that she wasmtofcedo be pitied than blamed. 

* 4 ‘ Oh, Jack, JadNF «he gobbed. 44 Won’t you 
be friends? I diAfif* believe it was in your 
character to be so haHfr were almost rude 
to me' that day at thefhf*;' afod now—now you 
hurt mb sb cruelly. How Can yon—how can 
your 

To Jack Erlescourt, the whole business seemed 
A very poor bit Of acting. But he had so long 
>wgo passed the stage where this woman had 
power to move him. Even had he believed 
her appeal dictated by slnofere repentance, it 
could have produced too feeling, except to render 
iton glad, for the honor df their common 
humanity, that she was capable of such regrdt*. 

•‘Why don’t you speak?*' she cried;; impp- 
tientiy. ** tf you are so town} and stcm^Jdh, I 
dkteH dfMk yw wild kwMhat you omit 
forgive—at leblty keteunkn enough U> siywov” 
“if you think you him?inly aefed of forgive¬ 
ness, en toy plirty 1 foedly grant it,” he an¬ 
swered. i ( 

He spoke slowly, and with difficulty; for he 
felt amgty Molt she coold sapposl he could be 
cajoled hy her ante, and liad to restrain himself, 
lost he riiould betray thw foeHug. But Mrs. 
Treheme misconstrued itC Her old power ovdr 
him was still activ^e, she! said to herself, struggle 
as he might against its spell. 

'* Ahv fhitoiks, a thonsltid flinnks/* she ex- 
riatoned. u Oh, Jack—I didn’t mean to call you 
Ttotof, but'U-kdtotes so natural— I must learn to 
say Mfc EriCsbdnrt. Some day, I suppose, it will 
havC fo be 4 my'Ibrd */* she added, with another 
hysterical buigh. 

¥hOugh Erltefcoutt had Small reason to love 
the man from Whom he would inherit a title tod 
fortune, fHM opbti reference to the Earl’s demise 
disgusted him ; and he regarded it is a proof Of 
file innate coarleneSs ahd hardness of Mrs. Tre- 
herne’s nature. Bift here lie wronged Florence. 
She haft begun fh^feonterfciltiCil from sheer ner¬ 
vous excitement, IflttM wad how so agitated that 
she hardly rcaliafd'What sbfe laid. 

1,4 If we are to talk at nt! about what I have 
done,” he said, brusquely, v< it must be frankly, 
nt least on my part, f must not lay claim to 
generosity which I don’t, deserve. It is easy for 
me to forgive, because ray heart—” 

She started, and shrank from him. But he 
did not notice that. lie paused abruptly, 
because, with the avowal close to his lips, he 
could not bring himself to disclose, even par- 
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tially, his precious secret to her ears. It was too 
sacred for that. , 

Meantime, she had utterly misconceived him. 
She began: 

“ No—no—you must not—I—” 

So far she got, then a itife choked her. But 
between her indistinct utterance and hie own 
excitement, ErlesfjMVt did not even catch those 
broken words.' He heard the sob, however. It 
exasperated him to such an extent, that further 
endurance became impossible; for he thought4t 
all acting. I , 

“ You are not fit to talk; you will be HI,” he 
exclaimed. And before she couldbrtply, he had 
ordered the coachman to stop; had sprung out 
of the carriage; had called to the driver of the 
luggage-cart to make haste; and as the vehicle 
aune up, lie said to the maid: “ I will change 

places with you. Your mistress is ill. Have 
you smelling-salts or something ?” 

The French woman was so pleased to exchange 
her uncomfortable seat lee soft cushions, that she 
waxed amiable at enbe, mounted bifiaWy iutothe 
carriage, and laid Mrs. Traherne** hand ctv her 
shoulder, with voluble exprauakms^pft sympathy. 
At a sign from Erlescourt, tho coachman drove 
rapidly on. ■ 

Florence Traherne wept a little behind her 
veil, gratified, and yet frightened, at the suotess 
of her effort to subdue her old lover; for tb her, 
his unfinished speech had been a csnftllston 
quite unmistakable. But pleasant as it wits to 
be convinced that eteu Jack could not resist' her 
away, it troubled her greatly that lie should have 
gone so far. She kept her conscience at ease by the 
fact that no man, however plainly he might shew 
his infatuation, had ever ventured to put it into 
words. Even Jock must not do that. But her 
tact would be able to prevent such disaster; and 
it was very sweet to feel that she had her little 
vengeance for his former slights. In future, he 
should he her good friend. The influence of the 
old dream should remain just strong enough to 
keep any other woman from coming between 
them ; but no more—oh, no more. 

Jack Erlescourt, meantimtt wepted himself in 
the luggage-cart, and lighted a cigar, with an 
immense sense of relief, muttering, under his 
breath : “ Confounded aetresa.” Then he dis¬ 
missed her from his mind, and let his fancies 
wander away towards hopes and aims to which 
it would have seemed profanation to mingle a 
thought of Florence Traherne. 


CHAPTER Y. 

It was past seven o’clock when the carriage 
reached Bolton Towers. Hostess and guests had 


already gone to their rooms, to prepare for din¬ 
ner; but Lady Bolton hastened immediately to 
the chamber, to Mrs. Traherne. 

“ So glad to see you, my dear,” cried her 
ladyship, warmly. “And you’re not hurt? 
Then I congratulate you on the accident. You 
may be sura the danger to your valuable life has 
ali$a<Jy been telegraphed to the four quarters of 
Christendom. Nothing luckier could have hap- 
rpeped. to you. And, upon my word, you are 
lovelier than ever. You me dreadfully pale, to 
be sura; but it’s besoming, by way of change. 
Did I tell you how glad i was to see you? -Oh, 
that’s all right, then. It’s odd, but I believe Fan 
fond of you. I don’t approve *fyou, you kuow, 
but I like you.” Then- she chattered on, in her 
customary heedless fashion, scarcely giving Flor¬ 
ence time teriwwer; pressed tar<4own iutfewn 
arnt^dmis, kigsed bar agabi, .tfaea» pinched’her 
ear, and feftigg that she. really looked tired a*d 
shaken, added: “ You, shell have your dinner 
quietly up here; drees at your'lgisuiY, .and joif 
us in the drawing-room. But fleet; you meet 
have some etrong tee—ah, 1 here, comes a maid 
with it. Thera, drink that,, oitd* rest a little. 1’U 
stop in on my way down.’’ 

She was back in about twenty minutes, look¬ 
ing like an amiable flamingo, in her red satin 
gown. 

“ Has the tea done you good?” she asked. 

“ Ob, yes. I feel like a new creature. But I 
couldn’t get dressed in time for dinner.” 

“Nq, it is r*ady ( tq serve now. I’m late 
myself; but no matter. He’ra a large party. I 
wish half of them were somewhere else.” 

“ I suppose I know everybody ?” Mrs. Traherne 
inquired, languidly. 

“ Pretty nearly, I fancy. So Jack Erlescourt 
rescued you? Hem! By the way, there’s a 
young American girl here, whom you don’t 
know. Erlescourt is greatly ta^pen with her. We 
all think she resembles you. It’s not her fhoe; 
but her figure is so exactly like yours, that, 
with her back turned, one would swear it was 
you. And there’s no doubt that Jack is sweet on 
her. He knew her in New York, it seems. You 
jilted him, ages ago. Oh, 1 know all about it. I 
always know everything. So now you’ll have to 
stand back, and see him take his revenge, by 
adoring another woman before your eyes.” 

Mrs. Traherne smiled, as she asked: 

“And wlmt is the name of this fortunate 
trans-Atlantic girl?” 

“ Constance Denby. She’s rather nn heiress, 
too; but means to be a Bculpior. She has, how¬ 
ever, lots of talent, and an idea that a woman 
ought to do something besides flutter and fijrt.” 
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“ Oh, a specimen of the strong-minded Amer¬ 
ican female,' 1 cried Mrs. Traherne, with a little 
scornful laugh. 

“ I must go—good-by , M said her ladyship, not 
heeding the remark; and after she had disap¬ 
peared, Florence lay down on a sofa to rest, and 
fell into a reverie. To her it was plain enough 
what had caused Jack Erlesoourt's attraction for 
the young republican. It whs the resemblance 
to her, Florence, of course. “ Rather imperti¬ 
nent in the youthful Yankee, certaidly," said 
Florence. “ Rut she’ll be punished by seeing 
her ambitious dream vanish into thin air." 

Then Mrs. Trehetne dozed; and after awhile 
woke up, arOse, and began to dress. She de¬ 
cided to acoentnate her pallor', by a green robe 
of a marvelous tint. She would wear no decora¬ 
tions, only somte ras&okl laoe. Her hair should 
be arranged ajmplfru -/ A .iglftnoe in the mirror 
showed her that, that tailfeUf was really an in¬ 
spiration. <’ ‘ T i » 

4fl un really looking my loveliest," she said 
\> herself, as she prepared to. go downstairs. 

There was no one visible in the great hall 
when ahe dfefeoended. Mbticing^ a stand of beau¬ 
tiful foreign plants, she walked up to examine 
them. Tbqy stood so that an arch, which divided 
the corridor, bid her from the view of any per¬ 
son coming out of the drawing-rooms. 

Steps soundfed 6a t he otber side; then voices. 
Florence was about to move forward, when she 
heard words thit fairly chained her to the spot. 

“ These these days of absence have Seemed a 
positive'age. I never was so itgoiced in my life 
st to get bdek. I think you might be good- 
natured enough to say you are a little glad to see 
me, and that you pity me for having bad to go 
sway." 

It was Jack Eriescourt’ri voice that hod spoken. 

“Sinoe you went for your own pleasure, I 
easily do not perceive an opening for any offer 
of sympathy," returned a lady’s voice, in low, 
sweet, but laughing tones. 

“ You know I went on business which could 
sot be deferred. You are downright cruel to¬ 
night, Miss Denby,." cried Erlescourt, laughing, 
too, though his voice was earnest, in spite of 
that. 

‘•Ah, yon were obliged to go? I’d forgotten. 
Well, yon had your reward: the glory of being 
of assistance to the famous beauty, and the 
pleasure of her society during the drive after¬ 
wards.;’ 

“ I should have been very glad to have escaped 
both," he exclaimed, impatiently. 

“ Oh, oh i" with aiiipcrednlous laugh. “ I am j 
so anxious to see her. What wouldn’t I givo to 


have the privilege of copying her bust in mar- 
hle." 

“ You’ve not said you are a little bit glad to 
see me—does that mean you are not?" 

“I’ll consider the matter, and tell you—at 
present there is no time to give the weighty bus¬ 
iness due reflection. Lady Bolton said I must 
show you the Japanese plants that blossomed 
yesterday. By the way. it is hideous, but you 
are to swear to its perfection. Every tiling Japa¬ 
nese, you know, just now is the ragd. So oonie 
to the conservatory." 

The footsteps passed on. Once more n low 
peal of musical laughter struck ’ Florence Tra¬ 
herne's ear like a knife. Then Jack Erlescourt’s 
voice, earnest, impatient. Ah, how well she 
; recognized that tone: how it brought the dead 
past back. 

He had deceived her, then. He hod been 
playing a port, when he spoke in the carriage, 
in that agitated fashion, and had sprung out, as 
if afterwards afraid to trhst himself by her side. 

: Oh, Bhe would be revenged. He should care for 
her yet. He should find himself moire abjectly 
' her slave than in the old days. “And then— 
then," she said, clenching her little hands, “he 
shall suffer as his insolence deserves." 

A feWjt minutes later, and she was in the 
drawing-roem, as composed as ever, the ladies 
gathering about her, apparently as eager in their 
admiration as were the men, who presently hns- 
| tened in from t&e -table, before they were due, in 
; honor of her arrival. 

But while holding this sort of court, whose 
homage was such balm to ber wounded vanity, 
she was not too much engrossed to see, after a 
little, that Erlescourt had entered, and was con¬ 
versing with Lady Bolton. Ttienshe caught sight 
of a whiterrobed figure, bo like her own tlint she 
knew it mnst he the Americanand in her pas¬ 
sion it seemed an additional outrage to Florence, 
that she should be obliged to confess the resem¬ 
blance. 

After awhile, Miss Denby turned, and Mrs. 
Treherne could see lier fhoe. It was not beau¬ 
tiful, perhaps, but it was exceedingly attractive, 
from its expression of mingled sweetness and 
strength. Even in her anger, Mrs. Treherne 
admitted that the eyes were magnificent. She 
meant to be perfectly foir, both to the girl and to 
the man. But her idea of fairness included con¬ 
dign punishment. 

“ How I envy you," she was saying, presently, 
to Constance Denby, who had just been intro¬ 
duced. “They fell me ydu have positive genius. 

> I can imagine nothing so delightfol ns being a 
] sculptor." 
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“ Nor I, if one could be happy enough te be ; They were close to a rustic arbor, and Florence 
allowed to model the perfect beauty, that one i sat down on a bench while he talked. He fright* 
only sees onoe in a lifetime/' returned Miss j ened her, by telling her what he knew of her 
Denby, gxxingat Florence in sincere delight—the ^husband’s business difficulties, 
rapt artistic delight with which she would have \ ** One would think, from your tone, you weife 

studied a Greek statue. j glad,” she exclaimed, looking full at him. 

“ Let's be fooliBh and romantic,” whispered 5 “ And you can say that to me—to me—after 

Florence, with her most irresistible smile. “ I j all that—” 

worship genius as much as you do beamy, espe- \ He broke off, abruptly; but a glance of ra¬ 
cially when so gracefully enshrined as yours. j proach finished the sentence, and Florence felt 
Will you try to like me?” j convicted. 

“ Yes,” Baid Constance; but not able to feel } ‘‘ I beg your pardon,” she said, stretching odt 

that she could ever put by her prqgwdioe against' her hand. 

11 the professional ” sufficiently to get beyond \ He seized it, and pressed it passionately to his 
enthusiastic admiration of her loveliness. 5 lips j for self-centred as he was, he apparently 

- lost bis bead, hi rapid Irerds, he poured oat 

CHAPTER YI. confessions, which, in a oalrner moment, he would 

Fits days had elapsed since Mrs. Triheme’s not have ventured on, so yet. Bat once having 
arrival; but in spite of the gnyety end the adhla- j committed himself, he went on. He believed 
tion she received, they had not been satisfactory ■ that, even if angry, his artful recalling of the 
days. Sbe had managed, as a society woman ; difficult position in which she was plnoed 
can, to usurp a great deal of Eriescoarts atten- ' towards him by her pecuniary straits would 
tion, in spite of his efforts to escape her. She ; frighten her too sorely for her angek to find 
had contrived to make it a p pe a r to lookers-on ; Utterance. 

that he sought her; not she him. She had frue- He was mistaken. Terrified os Florence won. 
trated his attempts to hold tite-A-tMes with Con- her indignation and insulted pride overcame aH 
stance Denby, and She had done it so adroitly that thought of worldly prudence. She treated him 
it escaped even the girl’s feminine* qnidkntos. to an outburst whidh roused his temper; and in 
But she was not content; for she saw that Jack return, he used threats that she could not mis- 
Erlescourt did not succumb to her spells, aad so ; understand. Then, as suddenly, he changed his 
she grew angrier than ever. Yet her vanity per- \ tone; was penitent, submissive; cursed himself 
suaded her that at bottom he sdR cared for her, | for yielding to hit temporary insanity; bat vowed 
and that his moodiness arose from this sause. \ that it should never happen again. 

But sometimes she doubted it; and then she ' “ Forget it,” he cried. “ Remember that I am 

almost hated him: yet felt that she would give \ your friend, your brother. Yon know that no 
her soul to get the old days back. \ man can be near you, without your ruling bin 

Meantime, she had other things to andoy her. \ very soul ; but yon shall never see mte lose aay 
Letters from her husband warned her of his < self-control again.” 

added anxieties. The Colonel write, too; and :> She forgave him. She dared not do otherwise, 
smooth as his epistle was, it held a tone that> He kissed her hands, over and sver, and mut¬ 
inied her anew with undefined dread of him, and \ taring some incoherent words about being better 
a mad longing to be free from his power. \ alone for a time, went hastily out of a door that 
Altogether, she was far from happy. ^opened towards the shrubberies. As he disap- 

Thursday dawned, and brought Colonel Stret- < peared, Florence looked up, and saw Constance 
ton: polished, gallant, and inscrutable as ever. { Denby approaching by the path whieh led from 
Still, Florence felt, more and more, that in- j the lawn. The girl must have seen the Colonel; 
definable change toward herself, which gave her 5 for she averted her free, and was passing on; 
the sensation as if she were some helpless insect, but Florence had the presence of mind to cftH 
entangled in a web, that was gradually gathering her, and after hesitating, Miss Denby stopped, 
closer and closer about her. This feeling ren- ; “ What a lucky thing you do not belbtog to the 

dered her irritable and capricious. commonplace gotesip-loving tribe, my dear MisS 

But before the second day of the Colonel's j Denby,” Florence exclaimed. “Oh, I wish even 
visit ended, Florence found reason for even s the most sensible men would not be ridiculous, 
graver fears. It was a bright warm afternoon, \ I have been dreadfully cross all day, and iin- 
and the Colonel had followed her to the shrub- S luckily for my dear old friend, the Colonel, he 
berie«, and had asked her frankly the reason of ? met me, and I gave him a terrible scolding, with- 
her conduct. I out rhyme or reason—” 
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“Tirol is the Colonel’s affair, not mine,” inter-j Presently she rose and walked quickly towards 
ruptc l Miss Denby. f the house. Then the Colonel re-entered the 

“And when I had abused him enough,” pur * arbor, and sot down to meditate. Some twenty 
sued Florence, not heeding the hint, “ he was so ' ^ 1 * 

grateful to me for pardoning his unknown delin¬ 
quencies, that he must needs do stage hero, and 
kiss iny hand—” 

She paused to laugh, and Miss Denby said, 
coldly: | man was following, eager and persistent. 

“ No explanation was necessary, Mrs. Treherne. j “ Miss Denby—Constance,” he was saying. 

I am no gossip. I am only sorry I saw you.” j “ Only listen to me—I beg—” 

“ Dear me, one would think I had committed j “ Sir/* she interrupted, glancing back over her 
«>me terrible crime,” cried Florence, laughing ! shoulder, with a look of scorn, “ there is a point 
still, though growing angry. j where compliments become insults. You have 

Miss Denby did not speak. j reached it.” 

“Are, you so dreadfully shocked?” Florence j “ You call the avowal of an honest heart—” 
M|ted. “I dqn’t know wjmt you’ll do on the j “I call such language as yours insulting,” she 
Continent: these foreigners kiss one’s hand on j broke in. “ English married ladies may deem 
every possible occasion.” j it fitting homage. Reserve it for their ears, if 

“ I shall be late for mj walk, if I don’t hurry,” j you please.” 
was all Constance said. j She was gone,and after standing for a moment, 

“I insist on your answering me,” cried Flor- ■ staring after her, dozed, utterly unable to account 
cace, springing up, so enraged that she hardly j for her changed manner, and showing it in a 
knew what she was doing; for her jealousy of] trouble that shook him from head to foot, Erlee- 
tfcgiri was now at white heat. ! court mechanically turned into the arbor, only 

Constance Denby, on her side, was in no gen- j to find himself face to face with Stretton. 
tic mood. She had just heard, from Lady [ “ My depr fellow, IV awfully sorry I hoard,” 

Bolton, the whole stoiy of Erleacourt’s former J cried the Colonel, speaking with real sincerity; 
love for the beauty; and had bee® warned that ] for even he could do a good turn. “ But since I 
the vain woman seemed trying to regain her did hear, let me give you a word of comfort. I’m 
power, and was likely to succeed. j a good deal older than you, and as it is not a 

“ What do you wish me to answer?” Constance j personal matter, I see more plainly. That 

iaquired, haughtily. j charming American has been told the old gossip 

“ My question,” retorted Mrs. Treborne, with ] about you and the beauty : in fact, the Treherne 
a look and tone which dared her to reply, j has boasted to her a little: th&tisall; and yon 
“Were you shocked?” i can soon set it all right.” 

“Yes, I was,” Constance Denby replied, in an j Erlesoourt was divided between two feelings. 
i<y voice. “ Have you anything more to say?” j Should he insult the man for his interference, or 
“Only this,” said Florence, now completely j feel grateful for this explanation of Constance’s 
beside herself with passion. “Colonel Stretton ! conduct? 

is a good honest friend. He does not persecute | “Now don’t be furious with me fpr what is 
me by attempts at love-making, as my poor Jack ] not my fault,” cried the Colonel, with bluff 
Erlescourt does. I wish to goodness yoi* could j frankness, as he noticed all this; “but just aot 
really engage his fancy and attention. Those \ on my advice, like a sensible fellow.” 
dreadful gossips say you have tried very hard: j “I will,” said Jack, drawing a deep breath, 

it would be a great relief to me.” j He held out his hand, which the Colonel shook 

Constance Denby made no answer to this inso- \ warmly, and then Erlescourt disappeared, 
lent brutality; but left the arbor without a > “ Good,” soliloquized Stretton. “ In his rage, 

word. Her look of maidenly scorn, however, { he’s sure to tell the fair Florence what he thinks; 
was worse to bear than the harshest words could \ so he will be out of the way. 
have been. Yet the blow had struck home. I The twilight had gathered, as the Colonel 
“A very effective scene,” Colonel Stretton j retraced his steps towards the house. Almost 
whispered to himself, peepiqg from behind a j the whole party of guests had gone off on some 
thicket of laurestine: and he laughed quietly, | expedition, and had not returned. The drawing- 
■» he watched Mrs. Treherne^s fhee and gestures, ] rooms themselves were not yet lighted, 
when solitude allowed her to give unrestrained j Stretton saw Erlescourt pacing up and down 
vent to her rage. 1 the colonnade. He went in-doors, and us he 


| minutes imer, ne uearu toe sounu oi voices; 
looked out, and saw Constance Denby and Erles- 
| court close by. The girl was hunying on, as if 
^ to escape from her companion; for Mrs. Tre- 
[ h erne’s words still rang in her ears. The young 
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THE DAWN 


pan sod down the corridor, perceived Constance f Tlte Colonel waited for a little, then followed 
Denby standing at the entrance to the conserve-! her softly through the gloom. He was so near, 
tory. Even in his haste, he took such close heed < when she pushed back the heavy draperies 
to her appearance, that he noticed her sombre j. which hung before the open doors, that he could 
black garb was only relieved by a bunch of white j look the length of the shadowy library, 
flowers she had pluced in her hair. . j. He could ,see, as Constance Denby did, Jack 

The Colonel hurried up the stairs; tapped at- Erlescourt enter from the colonnade, and more 
the door of Mrs. Treheme’s sitting-room; and at- ^ quickly, towards the oriel window, iu which the 
her summons, entered softly. , > dark-robed figure of Florence sat gazing out into 

Before she could demand what the intrusion i. the twilight, the figure that Eorlescourt mistook 
meant, he said, quickly: j for Constance. 

“ You want your revenge. You shall have it L “I have found you,” Erlescourt exclaimed. 
—only follow me.” j 44 I must speak—I love you—I love you. I will 

44 What do you mean ?” she asked. j go awny, if you bid me ; but I must speak first 

,—I cannot endure this—I—” 

The words died on. his lips, and he stood 
rooted to the spot; for the figure had turned ; 
“Your dress looks black in this light. Go i, and he recognized Florence Trehcrire. Before he 
into the library; seat yourself in the oriel win- j could speak, or Constance, who had also seen 
dow, and look out into the garden. Don't turn l this* could escape from the room, Colonel Stret- 
your head, when you hear a step.” j. ton’s voice called: 

44 What do you mean?” she repeated. j 44 Oh, Miss Denby, here is Lady Bolton.” 

44 Can’t you understand?”’he said, in a whis-1 Jack Erlescourt looked back, and saw Coo¬ 
per. 44 Revenge on her and on him.” \ stance. The girl gave him one glance of with- 

He drew her swiftly down the stairs. So Bering scorn, and disappeared, swift and still ms a 

swiftly, that, at first, she could not think : could j shadow. In another instant. Lady Bolton 
only fed that vengeance Was in her reach, and J entered, with several of the guests in her train, 
that she meant to claim it. j A servant followed with lights. 

A few seconds late*, Stretton joined Erles -1 “Oh, Mr. Erlescourt,” cried her ladyship, 
court on the colonnade. j “I have sad news—a telegram has come to me 

44 Wait for five minutes,” said the Colonel, [ for you. Your uncle Is at the point of death. 
44 Then go to the library. I saw Miss Denby j I am not inhospitable, yon know, but there’s 
walking that way. She will be alone.” ^not a moment to lose; and so I have ordered a 

He hurried off, entered the conservatory, and j horse saddled. You will just have time to catoh 
started bnok, with affected surprise, exclaiming: J the train. I’ll send on your luggage.” 

“ Why, Miss Denby, you startled me.” ’ There was no time for words. Erlescourt had 

“ 1 am just going upstairs to dress,” she said, j only a vague recollection of hurried adieus from 
snatching at any pretext to escape the society of j his friends; of henring someone say the horse 
this man, so antipathetic to her, ahd who now, was ready; and of catching a glimpse of Con- 
in her present mood, was more obnoxious and j stance Denby on the stairs, as he rushed through 
even hateful than ever. j the door. But before anything like the power 

44 1 believe Lady Bolton was asking for you,” j of connected thought came back to him, he was 
he said. “ I think she went into the library.” j seated ih the train, and whirling rapidly onward 
44 1 will go to her,” Constance replied, and | through the night, 
hastened past him. 1 [to be continued.] 


He broke off a stem of snowy blossoms from i 
a flowering plant, and put them in her hair, j 
saying: 


THE DAWN. 


BY SARAH GERALDINE STORK. 


Wmw, In the East, the golden light 
Of morning rises clear, 

After a dark aod stormy night 
Of anguish or of fear. 

Then brings the dawn a holy calm, 
A sense of peace and rest, 


As if it owned a mystic balm, 

To soothe the troubled breast 

Faint picture of the King who waits 
To save the storm-loosed soul. 

And once wlthiu the long-barred galea, 
He makes it ever whole! 
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No. I.— EBEN LANDERS AND HIS CIDER-MILL. 


BT TH1 AUTHOR OP 

We have had a spell o’ uncommon oold j 
weather here; cold enough ter freeze up a warm- 
in’-pan ora Injun. An’ the snow drifted to that j 
extent that you oould walk about anywheres, < 
right over the fences. Why, a man could take j 
a straight bee-line from the meetin’-house door, \ 
an' walk right straight home over line fences, 
in’ gates, an’ pickets, an’ ben-roosts, an’ et- 
cetery, an’ so-forth; an* walk right inter his 
chamber-winder an* go ter bed—if so be that j 
the drifts would hold him up. I am one that j 
scorns exaggerations and lies; which, though s 
some are called white, I never laid eyes on one 
that wusn’t block as a ooaL 

Bat to resoom an’ oontinue on. The winter 
has ben dretful. Made it ’most impossible to get 
'round at all; but truly, it must be a hard road 
that wickedness an’ crime can’t stalk through; 
an’ bumin shames. They have ben here. They 
got oat. They always can. 

There is a sight said about intemperance an’ 
liquor-sellin*, here in Jonesville. They lectnre 
«bout it lots, an’ preach witherin’ sermons on it. 
An’ the leadin’ men git together, an' whittle 
shingles, an’ talk by the hour what a disgrace an’ 
bumin’ shame it is ter sell liquor. Why, I s’poso 
loads of shingles hate ben whittled up in their ar¬ 
guments. But 1 have sed to Josiah time an’ agin, 
that there wax somethin’ here, right in this com¬ 
munity, that they didn’t say nothin’ about—that 
there hadn’t ben a single shingle whittled up a- 
«guin’ over—that did more hurt than liquor. 
An’ he’d ask me what it was ? An’ I’d say : 

" Hard cider.” 

An’ he’d kinder “Pshaw” it off, as men will 
vheo you attack ’em in a tender place—(lie loves 
hard oider). An* I’d argue further with him, an’ 
he’d “ Pshaw ” me off agin; an’ I’d say ter him: 

"You will have ter * Pshaw’ hoarder than you 
have ever ‘Pshaw’d* yet, Josi&h Allen, before 
jou ♦ Pshaw * that belief out of my head.” 

1 have pondered the subject a sight. I have j 
kep* my eyes open, an’ see what it has done 
right here in this community; an’ I can tell 
jou, watchin’ the subject- as dose as I have 
watched it, an’ seein’ what I have seen, I have 
had powerful emotions, an’ sights of ’em. 

You see, this is a great apple country, an’ 


“JOSIAH ALL.KH’8 WIFI.” 

there is lots of cider made here. Eben Lan¬ 
ders runs a big cider-mill, an’ makes hundreds 
o’ barrels every yearp an’ all the folks ’round 
here, Christians an’ world’s people, except a very 
few, all keep it by ’em the year ’round. Ebeu 
Landers owns a big orchard, on’ it looks beautiful 
when it is all bloomed out full o’ posys; or when it 
is bondin’ down full o’ apples, in summer and fall. 

An’ I have looked at them apple-trees, am’ 
meditated lots an’-lots; why I dare persume ter 
say 1 have had over forty emotions a minnit— 
large powerful emotion*, too. Why, I have 
thought that if them sweet pink-an’-wbite apple 
posys of his’n, last spring, (jist as innocent an* 
pure they were, as the smiles of a baby,) yet if 
them posys had had eyes and could look forward 
and see what was ter be—oould see just what 
a wicked use would be put ter the apples they 
was the forerunners an* first courses of—why* 
if they knew it, I believe they would have 
thought it was their duty ter crumple their bright 
leaves right together an’ fall right off the tree, 
an’ die, before their sweet life had been given ter 
nourish Bceds of death, an’ despair, an’ everlast- 
in’ ruination. 

And them apples of Eben Landers’es—do you 
s’pose if them apples could have looked forward 
an’ seen the awful things that take place right 
here in Jonesville—if they could see all the 
agony, an’ lifelong regret, an’ remorse they wav 
goia’ ter be the innocent cause of—do you s’pose 
they could have hung up there so serene an* 
happy, gatherin’ all the sunshine an’ sweetness 
of the golden summer days.; bangin' there rosy- 
faced, swingin’ back an’ forth on the gay south 
wind, an* lookin’ down in the happy young fkces 
that soon they was goin’ ter be the ruin of. 
Why if them apples had known what they was 
goin’ ter be the means of doin’, they would have 
shuddered ter that extent that they would have 
shuddered themselves right off o’ their stems, an* 
withered up on the ground. 

But they wuzn’t to blame; not a mite. It wuz 
Eben Landers. He wuz the man ter blame, 
though it don’t become me, nor any other mortal 
woman, ter go to work an* condemn him. “ Judge 
not, lest ye be judged.” And yet— 

I bad spoke ter Eben on the subject time an* 
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Rgin; talked ter him jest as good as I knew 
how ; tried ter touch his feelin’s; talked pitiful- 
like an’ solemn; an’ then agin, skareful. Yes, 
I have talked perfectly beautiful ter him, an* 
very powerful. An’ glad am I that my con¬ 
science is clear, an’ my dress-skirts clean. As I 
said, lie makes an’ sells barrels an’ barrels o’ 
cider every year,-an* if report speaks true, he is 
his own best customer. Of that I’m pretty sure, 
too, as I’ll tell you directly. 

He is a big man, and his faoe is as red as a 
Spitzenberg apple, kinder bloated out an’ full; 
nil’ his eyes bein’ black, with a sort of a red 
rim ’round ’em, an’ his hair an* whiskers bein’ 
a.sort of a light-buff, ho would be called by some 
handsome an’ drtssy-looking. An’ his fhee does 
look kinder strikin' an* picturesque, 1 admit; 
so many bright colors all together. But I have 
aaid there wus somethin’ back of it, an’ felt 
solemn when the subject wua brung up. 

He portends ter-be dretful religious, talks in 
meetin’ a sight. Why, they do say that he’ll get 
a lot o’ men that axe more than half drunk on 
his cider a-luggln* an* a-liftin’ his cider-barrels 
iltter his stiller, an’ he’ll stand with his hands 
in his pockets nn* exhort ’em, most nil the while 
they are a-luggin* an’ a-lifting them kags. 

I have said time an’ ogin that if I wus in his 
place. I would give up one o’ the two enter¬ 
prises. I would either give up exhortin' sinners 
ter turn from their evil ways, or I would give up 
Hellin' ’em the stuff ter make'em bad, an’ drive 
’em inter the ways o’ wickedness. I would give 
up prcachin’ about the heathen, an’ a profane 
generation, or I would stop matin’ heathen an’ 
profane sinners. 

Why, t wo glasses o' Eben Landers'es cider will 
make a feller swear like a pirate, an’ prance 
’round an’ act. Why, I don’t believe there has 
ben a fight in Janesville for the past five years, 
but what Eben Landers’es .cider has had a hand 
in it. Little boys an’ young lads who would be 
afraid ter drink liquor, think they can drink 
cider with impunity an’ by the quart. An’ 
they’ll get drunk as little fools. An’ so after 
graduatin’ in ilio cider school, they are ready ter 
bo advanced inter the higher departments o’ 
brandy and whiskey. 

Bben gets all worked up in protracted meetin’ 
every winter, an’ goes ’round exhortin’ tlio 
neighbors. An’ it wua the very last pro¬ 
tended meetin' wo had, he come here one day 
exhortin’, an’ 1 see, the very minuto I sot eyes 
on him, that he had too much cider down him. 
But I passed the compliments with him, an’ sot 
him out :i clmir, nn’ kep’ on with my work. I 
wua knittin’ a pair o’ striped mittens for my 


Josi&h. An’ he sez to me, and I see os he sex 
it, that sett in' by the hot fire hod made him 
worse. His voice wuz husky an’ thick as I ever 
see a voice in my life, an’ I have seen considera¬ 
ble thick one9. Sez lie, in that sort of a drunk 
tone: 

“ I have come ter labor with y.ou in the cause 
o’ religion; an’ before we go any further, I’ll 
take a glass o’ cider, if you please.” 

An’ he bowed t wo or three times, ns polite an’ 
foolish bows as I ever laid eyes on, nn* repeated 
agin : “ I’ll take a drink, if yon please.” 

“ Not here* you won’t,” sex I, firmly. “ You 
have took too much for your good now, Eben 
Landers.” 

\ 44 No, I take cider fbr my blood. I have had 

j the consumption in it for a number o’ years, an’ 
I —an’ rheumatix. An’ I'll take a drink of it, if 
\ you please.” 

| 44 Not in this house, you won't. Why yon are 

> drunk os a fool now, Eben Landers. That is 

> what nils you. An* I should think you would 
l be afraid of a judgment a-follerin' on after you, 

| for makin’ and soilin' stuff that puts anybody in 
\ the condition you are in* this very minute.” 

| An’ I brung up bis Iktle William Henry, or Tip, 

| os they call him, an’ talked beauti’ul about him, 

! an’ very powerful. About the example he wm 

I a-settin’ him, his only son, an’ the awful harm 
he wux a-doin’ to the young an’ risin’ generation. 
44 Yes, liquor’s bad—awful! But cider’s good. 

} Cider’s a good pious bev’rij; it’s called so. 

| Crish’n folks use it—Crixh’n folks make it—and 
sell it—it’s a goed pious bev’rij—Cri&b’n 
bev’rij.” He said this, half drivel 1 in’. 

“Christian bev'rige,” sez I, in tones cold as a 
icicle, with witherin’ contempt. “I’d call any¬ 
thing a Christian bev’rige that makes a fool of a 
man, or a wild beast, accordin’ to how much ht 
takes—I’d call it a pious drink.” 

44 Wal, it is pious; it is called so. Nothin’ 
wicked about it. Ain't npples pious—easy 
entreated ? Ain’t apples long-siiffrin’ ? Ain’t 
they peaceable? An* I'll take a glass, if yon 
please.” 

I wouldn’t answer liim, I Wuz that indignant; 
an’ I dropped four stitches in lose than a minute, 
I wuz that agitated, an’ by the side o’ myself; an’ 
he kep’ on, o-praisin' up cider: 

44 Whiskey’s mean—wicked ; but cider’s differ¬ 
ent. Why, my cider-mil! is as pious « one as I 
ever see. My cidei^mill is peaceable—easy 
\ entreated—long-suffrin*—an* I’ll take a drink. 

] Gimme a drink,” sex he, growin* kinder crom. 
j “ Gimme a drink." 

1 “ I won’t give you a drink—” 

\ 44 What, not a drink o' cider?” eex he, gain’ 
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right over an’ over agin with his talk, nut 
knowin’ enough to sense what he wux Bayin’. 
“ Cider’s innercent; innercent as a babe—a little 
prattlin’ babe; it’s called so.”. 

“Good land,” sex I. “Do you s’pose I care 
what a thing is called ?” sex I. “ I have sten 
cider, that three glasses of it would fix a man 
oat so he couldn’t tell how many children he 
had, or brothers an’ sisters, no more’n he could 
count the stars on the xodiact, an’ couldn’t walk 
straight and upright no more than he could 
bamp his old head agin the moon. When a man 
is dead, what difference does it make ter him 
whether he died from a shot-gun, or billerous 
colic, or wuz skairt ter death ? An’ when a man 
is made a fool of, what difference does it make 
ter him whether it wux done by one spoonful, or 
a doxen, or a quart ? By whisky or cider T The 
important thing ter him is, that he is a fool.” 

You see, I spoke right out, I was so mad; and 
he a professor, too. 

“ Yes,” sex he, with as drunken an’ foolish a 
smile as I ewer see Bmole, “ an’ I’ll take a drink, 
if you please.” 

But I kep* right on a-eppisodin’ ter myself, 
entirely unbeknown to me. An’ sez I: “Oh, 
how blindered folks are in this matter—good 
Christian folks, too, some of ’em. An’ how 
Satan must laugh in his sleeves, (if he wears 
sleeves,) when he gets good Christian folks ter 
tackle his job o’ ruinin’ souls, an’ let him set 
down an’ rest a spell. Why, it must tickle him 
most ter death. An’ when anyone plants the 
firet seeds o’ drunkenness in a person, no matter 


how good-naturedly it is done, no matter how 
good the ones are who do it, they are workin’ 
for Satan for nothin’, an’ boardin’ themselves 
entirely unbeknown tqr them ; that is, the good 
ones are; some know well what they are a-doin’, 
an’ do It for Selfishness an’ love o’ gain.” 

But he didn’t mind my words a bit; but he 
sex, sez he: 

“Will you gimme a drinkf* His tone wux 
cross an’ surly as a cross bear. An* I jest 
started for the back stoop, an’ hollered for 
Josiah. Josiah wuzn’t there; bnt I thought I’d 
make him think he wux, an’ as I come back 
through the back-hall, I jest ketched hold o* my 
umberella. That started him. An* he went 
kinder sideways ter the door, got hold o’ the 
knob, and sex he: 

“ I cometer labor with you, ’n I don’t want ter 
leave you goin’ the broad road ter destruction; 
but I will,” sex he, with a simple sort of a smile, 
an’ as foolish a wink as I ever see wunk, “ I will, 
if you’ll give me a drink o’ cider,” an’ he hollered 
out real loud an' savage: “ Gimme a drink.” 

An’ I wux skairt, not knowin’ what he might 
take it into his head to do, bein’ a perfect fool 
an* a loony. So I sort o’ advanced towards him, 
an’ said “ Sho 1” loud an’ skeqrful like, an’ shook 
my umberella at him. 

With that he started off, an’ glad enough I wux 
ter see him go. But that wux not the end of it: 
for since that, an awftil thing has happened here 
ter Jonesville, an’ all along o’ Eben Landers’ 
cider-mill. But I will tell you, Mr. Editor, about 
this some other time. 


THE RAILWAY ENGINEER. 

BT CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Tax warrior's funs is often sung. 

And his brave deeds reckoned high; 

Bat the man who standi in the engine-box, 
And sweeps with Us watchful eye 
The iron track, os it stretchee out 
Over hill and foaming stream. 

Bis a lion heart and powerful hand. 

For he is tbs king sf steam; 

And It needs a master will to drive 
And guide his flying team. 

Steam, the demon which rules the world, 
And emSheS nnder its tread 
The beetling dift, the deep ravines, 

The mountain’s hoary bead— 

Bteom, which wakes, with fiendish shrieks, 
The dreamer out of his Sleep, 

And taeees back to the echoing sky 
Its mattering*, hoarse and deep— 

But the engineer this mad wild force 
Obedient shall keep. 
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Through the busy day and idlest night, 

He stands the lexer beside; 

His eye ne’er tires, his limbs ne’er fail, • 

In all the breathless ride; 

His pride is his engine: he loves it well. 

And it yields to his command. 

And bears the train to its destined port. 

With a speed which is simply grand; 

And the engineer holds all onr liree 
In the hollow of his band. 

One error of his—we shudder te think 
Of what might happen to-day. 

If he slept at his post, or his watchful eye 
For a moment were turned away. 

Does he think of this? Does his heart beat quick, 
As he sees the a danger" light? 

Does he calmly choose to die with his charge, 
Because he deems it right? 

Down with his engine, crashing through space, 
Crashing down through the night 
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I. 

In the little sun-parched square, before a Cal¬ 
cutta hotel, a languid entertainment was in prog¬ 
ress. It was high noon. The sun was blazing in 
the heavens. Hot, blistering emptiness prevailed 
in street and square. It was the hour when none 
but natives venture forth: the hour when one can 
enly gasp for breath and pray for night. 

Yet despite the horror of this breathless noon, 
in a small unshaded square, a group of white- 
clad natives squatted on the blistering pavement, 
giving stolid audience to a juggler and his 
assistant. They looked on, grave and immova¬ 
ble, in true East Indian fashion. The juggler 
himself was as sphinx-like as his audience. The 
great attraction, however, was the juggler’s com¬ 
panion, a snake-charmer, a girl, who stood in the 
midst of the group. She was apparently about 
seventeen years of age. Her scant white cotton 
garment had fallen from her dusky shoulders, 
and hung lightly upon her hips; her arms were 
raised; and a large snake had wound itself 
about her body; its flat venomous head lying on 
her naked breast. The serpent had probably 
been robbed of his fangs, and rendered torpid by 
Indian drugs: at least, the girl handled him 
fearlessly, so to speak, with a degree of pleasure; 
sometimes she even gave a cold faint smile, as 
she looked into the eyes of the languid creature. 
As the exhibition went on, she tied the serpent 
into knots; she wobnd it in coils about her 
naked limbs. Once she uttered a soft contralto 
note, at the same time giving her body a peculiar 
tremulous motion; and instantly the serpent! 
stiffened and dropped to the ground as if dead; 
nor did *it stir until the girl bent and raised it, 
pretending to warm it back to life upon her 
bosom. At last, at a nod from her master, she 
dropped the snake, coiled it up deftly, and shut 
it, with a brace of smaller ones for companions, 
in a wicker-basket; and so the entertainment 
was over; and the audience dispersed. 

For a few moments after, the two jugglers 
walked on together, through the squalid streets ; 
then the man stopped, and handed the girl a 
pais. 

“ Go where you choose,” he said; “ but do 
not fail—do not dare to—to meet me to-night.” 

He bent his dark fhee near her, as he spoke, 
and fairly hissed out the words. 
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“I shall not foil,” said the girl, coldly, turn¬ 
ing away. 

“ Very well,” he said, and turning, disap¬ 
peared down a by-street. 

The girl stood and watched him, with her eyes 
half shut. There was a world of evil under the 
drooped lips. 

“ I wish I could sting you, as my goomna 
could,” she said, softly. “ You think I have no 
fangs ; you think I am conquered ; perhaps you 
are right, and perhaps—” 

She laughed aloud very softly, then turned 
and went into a cafS of the poorer class, where 
she handed her small coin to a white-clad atr 
tendant without speaking. Apparently she was 
well known ; for the waiter withdrew in silence, 
and returned almost instantly with a shallow 
earthen dish, filled with milk. This he placed 
on the floor, and then retreated to a safe dis¬ 
tance, while the girl released the snakes from 
their wicker-cnge, and allowed them to drink. 

“ Do you sever eat anything yourself, Dukha ?” 
asked the man. “We can give you good food, 
and as cheap as the cheapest.” 

The woman smiled. 

44 Did you never hear of the serpent who lives 
on air?” she asked. “I am like that serpent. 
I live on air.” 

The man stqred at her blankly. 

44 By red Kali,” he stammered, uneasily, 41 1 
believe you do. You are of one kind, you and 
those creatures there.” 

The girl was not displeased. She was aware 
that the common people feared and doubted her. 

“Yes,” she said, “you speak well, Miann; we 
are truly alike, I and the serpents; wo never 
harm our friends. But as to our enemies—” 

She drew herself upright, and, throwing back 
her head, regarded the man a moment through 
her long, dark lashes. Then she laughed at the 
evident alarm on his fece. 

“ You are a good little man, Miana; you need 
not fear me or my serpents,” she said, at last, 
and leaving the shop, bent her steps toward the 
river. Here she flung herself down on the bank, 
and fell asleep, under the scant shade of a dusty 
palm. Nobody molested her, for she was of a 
class despised, yet feared by all. 

She lay on the ground like a bronze statue, as 
if she had fallen from a pedestal. 
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II. 

At six o’clock Calcutta awakes and stretches 
herself. A pure slight breeze blows in from the 
water, oooling the air, and rustling the dust- 
ehoked leaves of the palms and acacias; and the 
Anglo-Indians rise from their siestas, throw wide 
their blinds, and appear on their verandahs. The 
natives come out to lounge and smoke in the 
doorways; the shoodru class steals forth from 
arches, alley-ways, and opium hells of the Black 
Town; traffic wakes; and the streets become 
noisy with shrill-voiced venders of wine, fruit, 
water, flowers, uncut gems, and carvings in san¬ 
dal and ivory. Light strident sounds of East 
Indian music float from the open caf<£; cymbals 
clash; and the thin treble of the fife mingles 
with the monotonous throbs of the tom-toms. 
The Esplanade becomes filled with lounging na¬ 
tives, equestrian officers, sallow-faced English 
ladies in handsome carriages, and portly Govern¬ 
ment officials, Vhose day is about to culminate 
in tartle soup and old wine. Everybody in Cal¬ 
cutta is awake, and in the streets, to enjoy the 
pleasant brilliant hour, and add a bit to the mov¬ 
ing picture, gay and charming as a dream. 

In the crowd, near a fountain, in a noisy 
square, there stood, a few evenings after our 
story opens, the Hindoo girl Dukha, her master, 
and other jugglers. Her master, with much 
shouting and beating upon the ground with his 
stick, was sliding some copper rings on and off a 
woolen cord. The girl, at a little distance, was 
charming a serpent, and making it dance to her 
mBsic. Meanwhile, she kept watch on a hooded 
cobra, which lay on the ground, at her feet. 
Presently, as the music grew chrill and persist¬ 
ent, the snake began to writhe, and turn its ugly 
bead from side to side. The Hindoo girl played 
on, waving her toumril. At last, the bits of col¬ 
ored glass, with which it was ornamented, and 
which glittered in the sun, caught the eye of the 
cobra. Instantly, it sprang erect; it expanded 
its hood to preserve its balance; and striving to 
reach the music and the shining ornaments, j 
swayed te and fro In time to the toumril’s 
notes. 

The natives, looking on, loudly applauded. 

“ She has charmed the deadly goomna,” they 
cried. “ Behold, the serpent dances to the 
music.” 

Bat the girl seemed, all at once, hardly to no¬ 
tice her dancing serpent. 

Her Hstlessness had suddenly forsaken her; 
she was alert, nervous, subtly excited; her eyes 
were fired on the door of a neighboring cate, 
where two English officers were lounging, watch¬ 
ing the scene before them. 


The younger of the two was short, and sturdily 
built, with a plain, honest free, browned by ex¬ 
posure to fierce suns. 

But* his comrade was quite different. 

The sun probably never shone upon a hand¬ 
somer man than John Dalmain, in so far, at 
least, as mere Pagan beauty goes; the beauty of 
the animal without the soul. And yet he was not 
without glimmerings of the latter. For he had 
those rare violet eyes, longdashed and deep- 
hued, which some artists give to angels, when 
they paint them on dull-gold backgrounds; and 
there was about him a look of innocence, a care¬ 
less grace, an idle purity of expression, which 
heaven only knows how he had kept, through 
five-and-thirty years of such a life as he had 
led. He hod, too, the rare fhculty of attracting 
and fixing love; and Edward Ferris had wor¬ 
shiped him blindly, ever since the old days 
when they were boys at Rugby; and still wor¬ 
shiped him. 

Among the jugglers was one of the better class: 
a handsome, bronze fellow from the Punjaub, who 
wore, in addition to the ordinary white cotton 
garment of the native, a sash of fine crimson 
thibet about his hips; and in his ears were sil¬ 
ver rings. 

He had seven tin tubes of various lengths, 
which he was tossing above his head, with an 
aiiy rapidity indescribable; catching one tube, 
blowing on it a single shrill note, sending it fly¬ 
ing above his head, and catching and blowing 
into another ; always keeping six tubes in the 
air, and the seventh at his lips; the whole thing 
was done so lightly, so deffly, and with such 
correct and unfailing swiftness, that the juggler 
produced an actual melody on his whistles, shrill 
and unbroken as if played upon the native fife. 

“ Jove, isn’t it amazing!” exclaimed Ferris, 
heartily. 

He nodded approval at the juggler, and flung 
him a handfiil of peisas. 

“ It is astonishing how clever these follows 
are,” he said, yet even as he spoke, he quite for¬ 
got the juggler, and his tune on the flying pipes. 

“ Look, Dalmain,” said Ferris, “ the*e is the 
serpent-charmer we saw by the river, the other 
day. Jove, what a figure! Why, she’s a bronze 
goddess.” 

“ I don’t see her,” answered Dalmain, coolly; 
but he had been looking at the girl for the Inst 
ten minutes. “She must be a Lamia, if a ser¬ 
pent-charmer; not a goddess.” 

“Don’t see her?” said Ferris. “Why, there 
she is, almost opposite us, by the fountain.” 

“ Ah !” answered Dalmain, with indifference. 
“ I see her now.” 
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44 And don’t you recognize her ? We met her (shot a quick lowering glance at the youBg 
by the river, you know* the other day. You gave officer, and disappeared. 

her some money.” • j -.. 

“ I had forgotten/’ said Daltaara, indolently. III. 

“ They all look alike, these Hindoo women.” j 11 You are a strange fellow, Balmain,” said 

“ At all events, she remembers you. She has j Ferris. 44 Why should you want to torment that 

been looking at you Bteadily, ever since I saw poor devil so?” 

her.” ! “It was amusing, for awhile: things are so 

44 She does me tod much honor,” said Dahnain, \ deucedly dull here,” was the reply. “ Hillo, 
shrugging his shoulders. \ Dunagen !” 

Suddenly, the piping juggler, who had been > His greeting was for a jovial young Irish 
Watching them, came up, and said in rapid, > officer, who now rode up on his restless gray 
broken English : j mare. 

“ It is Dukha the sahib speaks of: is it not? ) 44 Dining out to-day, Dunagen?” asked Dal- 

Oh, 9he is of all women in the world the most j main. ^ 

henutiftjl.” j 44 Certainly,” answered the young Irishman, 

Ilis excitement attracted Balmain’s attention. \ “at the Chetwyndes. See you there?” 

44 Was the man jedlous?” he said to himself; and \ ”1 believe so. Glad you and Ferris will be 

a ^ook of lazy amusement came into his eyes. \ there* Rather heavy than otherwise, Jh© Chet- 
44 But what is she to you ?” he said. j wyndes’ dinners.” 

The man looked at him suspiciously. 41 1 shall j 44 They’ll be a dale cheerfullfer, hereafter,” 
marry her, Sahib,” he answered. \ rejoined Dunagen. 44 Tke’r niece, Miss Pea- 

“ Is that so?” said Balmain. 44 Are you quite ' hurst, has just oome out from Wales*” 
sure, my good man?” \ 44 Ah! Lady Ohetwynde told me she was 

An angry spark crept into the dork eyes of j coming; but* I think she Wasn’t expected so 
the Hindoo. soon.” 

44 1 shall marry her,” he repeated, half sav- 44 She is no end of a nice gurril,” said Buna- 
agoly. gen. 14 She is an orphan and an heiress.” 

44 Yon speak pctokively, my friend,” said Dal- i Dalmain laughed, 
main. 44 You should trot set your heart upon! 44 Don’t pelt us with information any longer, 
her. She might die, you know. 8ucli things j Larry. It is no use. We arc wiser than you, 
happen.” 1 though you Are full to the muzzle.” 

The juggler stared at Dalmain, half in rage, 44 Miss Penhurst is foreordained to belleship,” 
half in horror. said Ferris. 44 A pretty young girl from Eng- 

A smile played about Balmain’s mouth. land is a godsend to Calcutta.” 

14 She might even,” he continued, indolently 44 1 intend,” said Dalmain, 44 to make great 
watching the effect of his words, 44 she might J capital of the faot that I knew Miss Penhurst in 

even—for women are uncertain—lore Some other j Lancashire, years ago, when she was in pin*- 

man.” j fores. ' 

44 1 can trust Dukha,” said the native, his Dunagen laughed, and looked at Dalmain in 
dork face growing vengefnl. j frank admiration. 

44 Do you really now?” smiled Dalmain. “You’re a moighty fortunate fellow, Dal- 
“That is good of you; and so you really trust j main,” he said. 44 You always have the insoide 
her? And she would not deoeive you? You j track of the rist of us. But you’re doing nothing 
are quite sure?” j now, bo come with me, and see Mrs. Dolly Fer- 

The Hindoo's free grew livid; his eyes j nald, before dinner.” 
glowed; his lips worked convulsively. \ 44 Too far, and too dusty,” Said Dahnain. 

“You are the black devil,” he said, between) “I’ll go,” said Ferris, briskly. 44 1 left my 
his shut teeth. \ flute there, last night. Banda!” 

44 Really, you know, you flatter Uje,” said \ He clapped his hands sharply, and a Servant 
Dalmain. Then dropping his jesting tone, and \ appeared, whom ho ordered to bring around his 
changing it to one of command, he added: j horse. 

44 Take your whistles, aad move along. I have i Another moment, and Farris had mounted, raid 
had enough of this.” j the two officers, saluting Dahnain, rode away. 

The man understood English but imperfectly; j becoming Boon indistinct in the haze of golden 
he gathered enough, however, to feel that Dal- f dust. 

main had been amusing himself with him. He J They had hardly disappeared, when Dalmain 
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roused himself from his louuging attitude, and 
made his way directly through the crowd* toward 
the Hindoo girl, Dukha. 

She was standing, with her large serpent 
wound about her, its head upon her outstretched 
left arm. In the wicker-basket, at her feet,, 
some small reptiles writhed and struggled. The 
low sunset glow was all about her. It lighted 
her dusky hair and eyes, and gilded the bronze 
of her limbs. It fell and quivered also on the 
great serpent, and gave it a hideous appearance, 
as if writhing and crushing, in its fatal embrace, 
the girl’s slender sensuous figure. 

44 She looks like a hit of the Laocoon done in 
bronze,” said Dal main to himself, with a sudden 
thrill, half horror, half esthetic delight in the 
girl’s beauty. 

As she saw Dal main, she dropped her arms, 
and the great snake fell in loosened coils about 
her hips. In her eyes was a look of joy and fear 
mingled. 

“ 1 told you,” said Dalmain, speaking in the 
native tongue, wery softly and rapidly, “ J told 
you not to come to this square at sunset, did 1 
not?” 

44 Yes, sahib,” answered the girl, humbly. 44 I 
would not come, if I could help it. He would 
kill me, if I did not obey him ; to-night he beat 
me, because I refused to come here.” 

41 If you must come,” said Dalmain, coldly, 
“if you must come here—but put that filthy 
make in the basket ; you know how I detest 
the creatures—if you must come, don’t stare 
at me. You made my friend speak of it, to¬ 
night, yon stared at me in such a way. Did I 
not tell you we were never to know each other 
when we met in a place like this?” 

Dukha was kneeling on the pavement, coiling 
her snakes into their cage. She raised her dark 
eyes to the angry ones above her* 

41 Yes, you have told me, sahib,” she said, 
14 very many times. I would obey you, if I 
could. I would like always to please'you; but 
I have no power over my eyes. You, draw them, 
sahib. I cannot resist. I am too weak.” 

She rose to her feet, and gathered her cotton 
garment up about her naked shoulders. There 
was a certain dignity about the beautiftil half- 
dad figure; a pathetic look of appeal in the dark 
eyes. 

“I never nee you anywhere but here,” she 
said. 44 Perhaps, if I saw you more times, I 
ahould not so greatly trouble you by my staring. I 
get so hungry for % sight of yopu 1 never do see 
you, sahib” 

Dalmain looked bored. 

‘•You sew mo last week,” he seid. ‘‘Don’t 


make me tired of you, Dukha. I suppose you 
wouldn’t like it, if I never came pear you, or 
spoke to you again ? If I forgot you ?” 

A horror of despair swept across the face of 
the Hindoo woman. 

“Come,” said Dalmain, more kindly, “yon 
are a good gi?l t Dukha. Only mind what I tell 
you; then I shall always treat you well. I am 
dining put, to-night; but I’ll go to see you, at— 
let me see—after ten o’clock. Be at the old 
place, and I’ll take you on the river, in my Eng¬ 
lish boat. Come, you’ll like that, won’t you?” 

The great and overwhelming gladness in the 
girl’s face seemed to touch Dalmain. He dropped 
some small coin into her hand. 

44 You are a good girl, Dukha,” he said, once 
more. 44 But take better care of your eyes, here¬ 
after; they tell too much; they’ll be getting 
you into trouble, one of these days.” 

| He laughed, and lifted his hat in the English 
| fashion: lifted it with the same careless grace 
j he might have used toward Lady Chetwyndej 
\ and then he strolled away, and became lost to 
| the eyes of the Hindoo woman. 


IV, 

44 Are you going to marry Miss Penhurst ?” 

Dalmain was lighting his cigar at the joss- 
stick on the table. He puffed once or twice, 
before turning to his friend. 

44 Really, Ned,” he said, “ I have not pro¬ 
gressed as far as that. Very likely Miss Pen¬ 
hurst wouldn't have me.” 

44 The fact that she would,” said Ferris^ 
gravely, “ is patent to everybody, even to poor 
Dunagen.” 

44 Now, why do yon say ‘poor* Dunagen?” 
asked Dalmain, argumentatively. 

‘‘Because Miss Penhurst smiles on you and does 
not look at Dunagen, who is obviously hard hit. 
He won’t fence, won’t dance, won’t play; and in 
short—” 

“ And in short,” finished Dalmain, 44 is making 
a great ass of himself generally, Well, it is turn 
and turn about. Dunagen cut me out of my first 
flame, years ago, in Dublin. She went down 
without quarter before Dunagen, and I was sim¬ 
ply nowhere. Yet nobody ever called me 4 poor* 
Dalmain.” 

“You’re an odd fellow,” said Ferris. “I 
can’t half make you out.’* 

“Can’t you, really?” said Dalmain, with a 
mocking devi| shining in his eyes. “ Well, 
sometimes, do you know, Ned, I can't half make 
myself oqA I’m deep, like those wells in Tar¬ 
tary.” 

“I’m afraid you’re light, Dalmaip.” 
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“If I am,” said (he other, airily, “1 ’y© a$ 
method in my madness. Remember that, Ned, j 

if ever you hear I have gone insane.” j 

Ferris put a hand npon his friend’s shoulder, \ 
and looked seriously into the careless handsome < 
face. Dalmain shook off the grave, retaining j- 
hand, ns he might have shaken off & oare: lightly, j 
easily. j 

“ 1 see a sermon in your face,” he said. “ I J 
ask no better amusement, Ferris; only, just j 
now, I’ve an engagement to ride with Miss Pen- | 
hurst and Colonel Chetwynde. Some other j 
time, iil voxts plait; meantime, au revoir until ] 
mess, Ned.” \ 

He smiled and Btruck Ferris lightly on the j 
shoulder, and walked away with the old cnreless, 
confident gait, the idle grace that had been the 
pride of Edward Ferris when they were boys at 
Rugby. 

An hour later, Ferris and Dunagen, from their 
balcony above the evening crowd, saw Dalmain 
and Miss Penhurst riding by, with Colonel Chet¬ 
wynde keeping soberly in the rear. 

“ Do you think Miss Penhurst is handsome?” 
asked Ferris, idly. 

Dunagen flushed, and then paled. “ I should 
say there could hardly be two opinions ns to 
that,” he replied. 

His eye followed the riding party, with a 
gloomy look; and he pulled his fair whiskers 
savagely. 

“ Nothing succeeds like success,” ' he said. 
“Because he always has had whativer he wanted, 
so he will continue, to the ind of the chapter. 
The Sultan has only to throw his handkerchief, 
you see. He will marry Miss Penhurst, and sell 
out, before three months.” 

“Well,” said Ferris,seriously, “whyshouldn’t 
he? She is the only woman I ever knew who 
was half worthy of him.” 

Dunagen looked curiously at his friend. 

“ Ferris,” he said to himself, “ Was not a fool 
in general; but he seemed to be absolutely blind¬ 
ed, in regard to Dalmain. How could anybody 
know Mary Penhurst, and not feel that no 
man, on all God’s earth, was worthy of her?” 
Aloud, however, Dunagen said nothing. 

Presently, Ferris called his attention to a Hin¬ 
doo girl, standing below them in the crowd. It 
was Dukha, the serpent-charmer. 

She was bending slightly forward, with 
clenched hands and heaving bosom, her dark 
eyes looking over the crowd, with an evil light 
under their half-closed lids. 

“ What a fearful-looking woman,” said Duna¬ 
gen, who had no taste for tragedy. “ She looks 
as if she’d gone mad intirely.” 


“ I’m not half sure that Bhe hasn’t,” said Fer 
ris, puzsliug over her expression. “ Have you 
ever seen that whistling juggler, Dunagen? The 
fellow who plays on pipes* that he keeps flying 
in the air?” 

“ Yes, I’ve seen him,” said the Irishman, with¬ 
out interest. 

“ He told us, the other day, that he was going 
to marry this woman. I suppose they call it 
marriage. Dalmain was chaffing him, no end; 
I wish you could have henrd him.” 

“ The whistling juggler has my sympathy,” 
said Dunngeu, “ if he marries her. She’ll tnche 
him to whistle a new ohune, I’m thinking.” 

Ferris held his hand over the balcony railing, 
and knocked the aahes from his cigar. 

“ She has her fate heavily foreshadowed on her 
j face,” he said, “as hopelessly os I have ever 
j seen one written.” 

1 “ It* should be an ugly fate.” 

“ Her name,” said Ferris, “ is Dukha, mean¬ 
ing sorrow.” 

< “ A dismal name,” said the Irishman, rising, 

j “ But good enough, perhaps, for a Hindoo wom- 

I an. They are all ugly, to my way of thinking. 
Come on, let us go down. Will you?” 

As the officers disappeared, the man whom 
Ferris had called the whistling juggler came out 
of the shadow of a neighboring balcony, and 
< spoke to the Hindbo woman. 

HiB face was ashen, and his narrow dark eyes 
glittered. 

“You are mad,” he said, swiftly. “ You make 

! a spectacle of yourself, for the very dogs to grin 
at. The whole square jeers at you.” 

The girl turned slowly, with a look of faint 
repugnance. 

It was curious to observe the complete and 
s sudden change in her manner. This man was 
\ weaker than she, because of his love for her. 
J 8he could play upon bis nnture at her will, and 
| send him through many moods in a single hour, 

■ by a glance from her beautiful eyes, a grudging 
smile, a trifling frown, a few soft Hindoo words 
of scorn or favor. 

She leaned back against the whitewashed wall, 
clasping her hands behind her head, and cross¬ 
ing her feet. 

“ What are you talking about ?” she said. 

! “lam talking,” said the man, “of that sahib, 
j I do not know his name; he just rode by with 
\ the English girl. You were watching him; .1 saw 
i you. All saw you.” 

1 “ Well ?” said the woman, stolidly. 

The man was becoming maddened by her 
quiet insolence. 

“ You treat me like a dog,” he said. “ I am 
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no more to you than the dust under your feet. 
But I am not to be despised. You will tear me 
yet. I hare followed you many times, you with 
him. You do not know how and where 1 hare 
followed you.*’ 

The woman turned, and looked at him scorn¬ 
fully a moment. 

“You follow us?” she said. 

** Let me tell you something/* said the man. 
“ Something which I heard to-night, and which 
is true. The sahib is to marry the English girl, 
and then they will both leave Caioutia forever. 
Do you hear ? Forever!’’ 

A momentary gleam crossed the woman's fhce 5 
but she restrained herself with strong effort. 8 he 
tilted her chin, and became, apparently, intent 
on the movements of a languid pink flamingo, 
on a balcony near. • 

The man became more furiofls. 

‘•I hate him,” he hissed. 4 * He tortures me, 
when I meet him in the square. He makes me 
a sport, a plaything. He uses me to show others 
how clever he is. 4 See,' he says, 4 how I make 
this fool writhe and cringe; how I madden him 
by a word; what power I have to move him;' 
and he laughs, corse him; yes, and all laugh at 
the poor, weak, angry Kublass. Ah, by red 
Kali, 1 could have leaped at his throat, and sucked 
his heart's blood like a tiger." 

He breathed thickly, his eyes shone, and he 
drew from his sasli a narrow-bladed knife, toy¬ 
ing with it nervously. 

The woman unclasped her arms, and bending 
toward him, laid a slender hand upon his wrist. 
She could feel his fiery pulse throbbing like 
heart-beats under her fingers. She fixed her 
narrowed eyes intensely upon hit. She spoke 
ilowly and strongly. 44 But yeu will never touch 
him," she said. 

The man turned away his faee; but instantly 
looked back at her. 

44 If ever," he said, “he harms so much os 
one hair of your head, Dukha, by divine RamA, 
I will kill him, as lightly os I would kill a 
litard sunning on the wall." 

He drew himself from her grasp, as ho fin¬ 
ished speaking, and plunged abruptly down a 
neighboring by-way. 

Dukha crossed the square, to Where a native 
servant, squatted on the pavement, was washing 
some bean-leaves in a wooden bowl. 

44 Is there an English ball with you to-night, 
Mnli?" she asked. 

“Yes," said the man, 44 a big ball, Dukha. 
The officers at the fort give it to the ladies. 
They have had men hers all day, trimming the 
ball-room. I wish yotf* might see it. Some of 


the officers have engaged rooms, and will sleep 
here to-night, instead of going back to the bar¬ 
racks. Oh, it makes a fine lot of money for our 
house. But one must work himself to death, if 
he is a waiter." 

“Will you let me see the ball, Mali?" asked 
Dnkha. 

The servant hesitated. 

“ If I were sure no* one would see you, and 
blame me for letting o not into the house," 
he said, finally. 44 Ah, you might hide in that 
eorner of the verandah up there. That would 
give you a fine look at the ball." 

44 That will do very well," said Dukha. 44 You 
are good, Mali." 

44 You will be sure," said Mali, doubtfully, 
44 not to go into the ball-room with your serpents, 
or to beg 7 Your master, Goussain, did not send 
you?" 

44 No," she answered, stolidly indifferent to 
his suspicions, 44 nobody sent me. I only wont 
to see the ball." 

And smiling at him, she moved away. 


V. 

At one o’clock, the English bnll was ended. 
At two o’clock, there were darkness and silence 
in the place where had been lights, und flowers, 
and dash of music. There were no sounds 
abroad but the rustle of the light cool wind 
through the damp leaves of the betels and palnus, 
the soft drip of fountain waters in the empty 
square, and at intervals the sobbing human cry 
of a jackal, running over the Esplanade. Silence 
and slumber reigned in the great hotel. In 
chamber, hall, and balcony, only one waking 
sentient creature moved. 

It was the girl Dukha, stealthily crossing an 
upper verandah. She was stepping softly, one 
hand extended, like one who walks in the night. 
Once she drew back quickly into the shadow. 
She had caught the clash of topper bells, and a 
huge block mass moved down the street before 
her. It woe only a soft-stepping elephant, 
bearing an Indian nabob home from some late 
revel. The great creature moved on swiftly; its 
master lay, half asleep, in his swaying hood ah; 
the bells rang faintly in the distance; and all was 
quiet again. 

Dukha stepped out «fl the shadow, and crept 
along the balcony. In a moment, she came to 
an open wihdbwi She crept in, and found 
herself in the rddm where Dal main was sleep¬ 
ing. 

With his characteristic disregard of any law 
but his own will, the young man had drawn a 
mattress to the window, in order to catch the 
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■light breeze which stirred without. In silence, 
the Hindoo girl stood, looking down upon him. 
He lay with his head upon his arm. His face 
was upturned to the white bars of moonlight, 
which struggled through the thick-leaved vines 
without. The wind played softly with the rings 
of hair upon his forehead; his long lashes reeled 
lightly on his cheeks; there was a smile upon 
his lips; bis naked sheet rose and fell slowly 
with his regular breath irfg, He slept as health¬ 
fully, as deeply and peacefully, as if he had 
been, once more, a little sinless child in far-off 
England. One would have said a sleeper with 
so pure a fhce had never dreamed of passion, or 
woe, or evil, or of an earthly sorrow. 

As Dnkha stood looking down upon him, she 
saw him once more as she bad seen him on the 
balcony that evening. Standing hidden in the 
shadow, she had seen him hold the hand of the 
fair English girl; had seen him bend and kiss 
her lips. 14 What if I were to kill her?” was 
the first thought of the Hindoo girl. The next 
moment, she smiled in self-ecorn. 11 Well, and 
what if I were to kill her? I cannot kill all the 
women in the world. I know him well enough 
to know he cannot love one woman more than 
through a single moon. He cannot help it. He 
was made to be so. No. There is another way, 
a way to make him wholly mine, and forever.” 
And yet she hesitated now, and her glance went 
slowly around the room. Here and there, the 
moonlight touched and brought ioto view the 
sleeping man’s belongings: his gloves and whip, 
a white handkerchief, a silver flask, afld glass 
upon a little stand. The girl’s lace gtow tender 
at every detail. After alL, she loved him. Was 
she not mad to think of killing him? What 
would life be worth, if she were never again to 
see him. never catch a careless smile, never hear 
a lazy word from his lips ? Kill him ? What 
madness! 

Her eye fell on a glass, half filled with water, 
in which a flower hung its bead. The moonlight 
lay full upon it. It was the crimson flower that 
the English girl hAd worn that evening in her 
yellow hair. * A fierce flash crossed the face of 
the Hindoo woman, and her momentary softness 
vanished. She knelt, opened her basket, and let 
out a serpent. The horrible reptile did not 
move at once; but lay torpid and still, upon the 
matting. 

14 Come, my Blurt,” whispered the girl, “ my 
evil demon, my darling, my black, wicked one, 

go to work.” 

She knelt at the sleeper’s head, after she had 
said this, and bent dose above him. 

“ I would kiss you, just once more,” she said, 


only I dare not; I should wake you. In a little 
time, I can kiss you without fear.” 

She drew forward a look of her hair, and 
waved it toward tha lazy oobra; every now and 
then giving vent to a soft hiss, between her 
teeth. 

As she went on teazing the snake, waving her 
hair, and smiling a Aunt, evil smile, the reptile 
began to shudder, and thrill, and uncoil itself; 
it shivered and writhed; and finally began to 
aMp softly over the matting, toward the sleeper. 

The sleeper, meantime, unconsciously, but as 
if under some strange spell, moved slightly, and 
turned and exposed his naked cheat more fairly 
toward the serpent. 

Nearer, nearer, it crept; its whole length 
tremulous with anger. Still the Hindoo woman 
waved her hair before the sleeper’s naked breast. 
Still she uttered'her low, sharp hiss. Nearer, 

; nearer 1 

The lock of hair struck the cobra sharply, and 
, swung back against the sleeping man. Instantly 
the maddened cobra arched its neck, and raised 
itself, supporting its body on its tail; it waved 
slowly to and fro; its body curved; its neck 
widened in swelling folds, and the fatal hood en¬ 
veloped its venomous head; it darted its tongue 
rapidly in and out; its eyes shone angrily. 

At last, and for a moment, it wavered; then 
suddenly stiffened, and stood like a serpent cast 
in bronze. 

At this, the woman laughed; a laugh so terri¬ 
ble as to frighten even herself, yet so low as not 
to disturb her victim. 

Then, all at once, she hesitated. 

She cast a last look on the sleeper; then with 
a sudden wild impulse, her passionate love over¬ 
coming all else, she uttered a low cry, and flung 
herself forward before him. 

The brazen serpent started into life. 


VI. 

A omoup, gathered in an upper corridor, at¬ 
tracted Dalmain’B attention, as he left his cham¬ 
ber for an early ride, next morning. 

“ What is the row ?’’ he asked, stopping. 

The native servants fell back humbly, 

44 Salaam,” they said, 44 it promises to be a fine 
day. The sahib had best not look. It is Dukha, 
the snake-charmer; one of her serpents has bit¬ 
ten her; see, there is the mark. We found the 
ugly reptile asleep beside her, and we have 
killed it.” 

Dalmain stood, playing with his riding-whip, 
and looking down at the dead girl. 

44 It iB a pity,” be said, slowly. 44 She was a 
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handsome woman. A bad business, this snake- 
charming. Still, we must all die.” 

Suddenly, he became aware that the juggler, 
Kublass, stood by, watching him. 

“The sahib speaks truth,” said the man, “ we 
must all die” 

Dal main smiled. 

“ A very handsome woman,” he repeated, sig¬ 
nificantly. “ I am sorry she has ended so dis¬ 
mally. It is a pity.” 

He shrugged his shoulders and went down, 
drawing on his riding-gloves. 

He swung himself lightly upon his horse, and 
spoke to his servant, who held its head. 

44 Go up and pack my bag, and take it to the 
barracks,” he said, 44 and look here: mind you 


fold my coat better than you did last time; do 
you hear?” 

“ Yes, sahib,” said the submissive servant, as 
he gave the horse her bead. 

Dalmain rode away quite carelessly. 

Perhaps he sighed; perhaps it was only the 
effort to get a full breath in the warm, oppressive 
air. The woman 1 s death did not lie at the door 
of his conscience. Or had he a conscience T 

And so he rode away. 

But a shadow lurked behind him that he did 
not see; a shadow which skulked, and crept, and 
ever kept his pace; a shadow that followed al¬ 
ways : dark, evil, and unrelenting as fate itself; 
and soon to find its chance. 

It was Kublass, the juggler. 


KITTY. 


BY HERMAN TRBFLBY. 


8 wut Utile Kitty If dawp by the abort, 
Watching the tide, with her low. 

She blushes and flushes, us he o'er and o’er 
Keeps telling the sdme words over. 

Over and over he swears to be true. 

Ah, Kitty, I cannot believe him—can jou? 

Sweet little Kitty, she raises a face 
So trusting, and child like, and tender, 

While be, looking down, vows always to be 
Her lover—her shield and defender. 

•Longer and longer ho begs her to stay. 

Ob, Kitty, my poor littlo bird, fly away. 

Poor little Kitty stands down by the shore, 
Years long and aid have passed over, 

Watching for him who has sailed fAr away, 

For him who was once her lover. 

"They say he has found a love that Is new,” 

81m sobbed; “but it cannot—it cannot be true.’ 


Over the sea, onihr distant riiore, 

Stands—not alone—Kitty's lover. 

Another lace to his own is upturned, 

While he whispers the old words over: 

1 Oh, darling, I’m true, and my love for you 

Is the only loss thst I ever knew.” 

Poor little story, I’ve no more to tell, 

For Kitty lies there ’neath tlio clover; 

While he, with the brand of Cain on his brow, 
Stands pledged as another's lover. 

She is at rest, and I think, of tho two 

I’d rather bo Kitty than tie—wouldn't you? 

Softly the sea plashes In on the shore, 

Lightly the waves daah over; 

And many have come and have gone since then. 
And heard the same tale over— 

Hoard and believed, till their lover grew oold; 

But Kitty is sleeping—my story is told. 


A BLOSSOM SONG. 


B T LICT 


Bosss, roses—who will buy 
Pretty rosea, fresh and sweet, 
gathered while the daylight crept 
Up the sky with ahialug feet? 

Buy my pretty roses, dear, 

And HI tell yon something true; 

K>a the blossoms for your love, 

And your checks will steal their Use. 

Pansies, pansies—buy, oh buy, 

Velvet pansies, with a trace, 

Oa their uptnrtfed sank? leaves, 

Of a rogn|sh laugldng face. 


M . BLINK. 


Buy my darling pansies, sweet. 

And a charm I’ll whisper you. 

Lay the blossoms next your lieart, 
And its dreams will all corns true. 

Lilies, lilies—who will bny. 

Royal lilies, pure and cold 

As the drifted winter snows, 

Save their quivering hearts of gold? 

Buy the stainless blossoms, dear. 

And m whisper something true: 

Heart of gold, and Spotless truth* 
Someone waits to ask of yon. 
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OUR MUSIC PROFESSOR. 

BT MISS F. L. WEAVER. 


A few of us were sitting in the parlor, at the 

Young Ladies’ Seminary in K-, when Kate 

Somers burst into the room, in a state of great 
excitement. 

“Well, girls, what do you think has hap¬ 
pened?” she said. 

“What?” we all exclaimed. “Do tell us. 
Quick.” 

“ Well, my beloved colleagues,” she said, 
“ know, that His Royal Highness, Herr Professor 
Karl Streicher, has absolutely had the audacity 
to rap Mademoiselle Arabella Gordon Dwight’s 
knuckles, with his ivory pencil, while she was 
taking her music-lesson, this afternoon. There ! 
Did you ever hear anything so impertinent?” 

We were all struck dumb, each thinking in her 
heart: “It may bo my fate next;” for we all 
held the “little Professor” in fear. 

“How did you know about it, Kate?” pres¬ 
ently Alice asked. 

“Wh^, I was coming through the hall, and 
just passing the music-room door, when I heard 
loud talking, and recognised Arabella’s voice. I 
heard her say, in a high key: 1 1 am going to 
tell Professor Bates nil about it, immediately 
and the door flew open with a bang, and out 
rushed the indignant Arabella in tears. Little 
Streicher followed her quickly, his black eyes 
snapping, and those white lockB of his bristling 
in a way we don’t any of us relish. 1 Put, Meess 
Dwight, von minute, von leetle minute, und I vill 
exblain,’ he urged. But Arabella would not lis¬ 
ten, and hurried along to the library. She just 
had time to tell me about it, before Professor 
Bates opened the door. What will be the upshot 
of it, I’m sure I don’t know. Arabella will 
make out a pretty good story, she hates him so.” 

We talked the matter over, till the bell rang 
for tea. We were all inclined to take the affront 
home to ourselves, and expend our sympathies 
upon Arabella: all but Alice. She said Arabella 
had provoked him beyond enduranoe almost, 
ever so many times, and no doubt there was some 
excuse in this case, when he had lost control of 
himself at last. 

Alice had always befriended the “ little Pro¬ 
fessor,” as we called him, since the first day he 
stood before the class, clasping and unclasping 
his nervous little hands, while he scanned each 
one of our faces with his keen black eyes. He 
( 160 J 


\ wos a singular-looking man; his hair snow-white, 

< and combed straight back from his brood fore- 

< head, with no part in it; he had a way of run- 
j ning bis fingers through it, with spasmodic jerks, 
i whenever he was excited or angry; and it did 
! not take us long to learn what these quick move- 
j menu foreboded. Indeed, some of us could, 

| after awhile, tell just how many gestures of that 

< kind would be needed, before the storm would 
burst over our heads. 

i Professor Streicher could not have been more 
\ than forty-five; and it was his white hair, taken 
! with his youthful vigor and fiery eyes, that made 
S him look so strange. He taught German, be- 
i sides music, in the Seminary; and he plftyed 
\ the organ in the Episcopal chftpel close by, the 

| most fashionable church in K-. Some of us 

\ often used to go into the chapel, towards night, 
\ while he was practicing. He delighted in Bach 
\ and Handel; and there was something grand 
\ and impressive to us about those mighty musical 
\ creations, played in that masterly way, at that 

< quiet hour, with the setting sun streaming in 

< through the stained-gloss windows, in long, 
| slant rays. Thoughtless and frivolous as we 
| were in many ways, the deep places in our 
| natures were stirred by Professor Streicher’s 
\ music. 

We almost always found Miss Dudleigh in the 
\ chapel, at this time, crouched up in a corner of 

< one of the dark old-fashioned pews. Miss Dud¬ 
leigh was passionately fond of music. She was 
our composition teacher, and a great fuvorite 
with us all. A quiet, demure little person, 
young enough to understand our romantic school- 

: girlishness; with, something both sweet and sad in 
; her face, and a gentle, child-like, winning way, 

| that the hardest heart could not withstand. Yet 
; she did not lack force; at times there was even 
i vehemence manifested in her character. 

If it had not been for Mias Dudleigh, we 
: should probably never have known the result of 
! the little Professor’s ebullition of temper. She 
happened to be in the library, assisting Professor 
Bates about something, when he came to explain 
the matter to the Principal; and she told us all 
about it. 

“ Meess Dwight, she haf no idea of musick,” 
he said. “ She dry to blay Moaati, und she haf 
no care, no luf for him in her heart. I dry mein 
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pest to show her se Taj ; put she Till not care; 
she look around se room, und she blaj mit her 
shiin und her golt rings. Zen I get angry ; I 
get very angry, und I lose meinself; und I say: 

*Meess Dwight, you Till kill me ; I s’all pe crazy; 
I gannot stand up under die. You tink so much 
of ron young ladee dat is Meess Dwight, dat you 
haf no soul for someting more. Der is no musick 
in yon any fere;* und L pring mein pencil, die 
leetle peneil, town upon her rite hands und golt 
rings; ze hands dat do murder mein Mozart,” 
and the irate little man folded his arms and threw 
hack his head with quite a tragic air, and stood 
awaiting his sentence. 

“Professor Bates was so amused,” Miss Dud- 
leigh said, “ that he could hardly keep from 
laughing.” Nevertheless, he mildly admonished 
the music-professor for giving wny to his tem¬ 
per. He made him apologize to Arabella, and 
instituted Miss Dudleigh as watch and guard 
over the music-lessons henceforth. 

We became used to seeing her quietly seated 
by the window, her head bent over some light 
sewing*work for Mrs. Bates or the children. We 
felt a comforting assurance in her presence. Not 
that the Professor’s temper was always in a tur¬ 
moil. He had days when he was perfectly de¬ 
lightful. But the sleeping lion was roused so 
easily, at such short notice, that we felt much 
safer to haTe Miss Dudleigh within reach. As 
soon as he began to get impatient, he would walk 
up and down the room, uttering little disagree¬ 
able guttural sounds of dissatisfaction ; but a few 
quiet words from her, or an appealing look, 
would serve to keep him in check. 

About this time, Miss Dndleigh began to take 
private lessons in German of him, so that she 
could tefeh the younger classes; as he had more 
than he could attend to. She had her lesson in 
the library, every evening; and meeting her, 
once or twice, coming out, when the hour was 
over, I noticed how much brighter and prettier 
she looked than in the daytime. I noticed, too, 
that she often now pat a fresh, bright-colored 
ribbon at her neck, after tea, which relieved her 
plain gray dress, and was very becoming to her. 
We girls began to speculate, and to wofider if 
her sweet attractive ways would make any im¬ 
pression upon the little Professor. A ftew of us 
had a sort of a lingering pity, in our hearts, for 
him; he seemed so alone in the world; with no 
one to take any special interest in him, outside of 
our school; and he was such an impractical, ir¬ 
responsible, one-sided sort of a man. 'There was 
something about him which awakened sympa¬ 
thy, in spite of all his faults. 

I met Miss Dudleigh, one evening, coming 


upstairs, after her German lesson, her eyes 
wet with tears. 

“What is the matter, Miss Dudleigh?” I 
asked, with my usual bluntness. “ You have 
been crying.” 

“ Yes,” she answered, gently. “ I have been 
listening to a very sad story, to-night; and it 
made me cry. Oh, Anna, I wish the girls 
would try and be patient with Herr Streicher, 
and not vex him as they do. I know he is 
impatient and irritable; but he has had a great 
deal to rhake him bo, in his hard life.” And 
ihen she went on upstairs, leaving me sur¬ 
prised and curious. 

The vague suspicion that had been hovering 
over my mind lately, grew, in the next few 
moments, into large proportions, and assumed 
something like stability. 

It Tfas some weeks after this, just before the 
close of the term,’ that Arabella Dwight came into 
my room, one night, with an exultant look in 
her face. 

“I’ve done it, at last,” she said. “Now that 
abominable old professor will have to leave; I 
know he will. Professor Bates will never hold 
out against papa.” 

“What are you talking about?” I asked, in 
astonishment. 

“ My dear girl, you ar6 the most innocent of 
mortals. Did you suppose I was going to sub¬ 
mit to Herr Streicher’s insulting treatment any 
longer than I could help? Ever since that day 
he struck my hand, he has been perfectly ex¬ 
asperating. At first, he was very polite and 
cool, and I congratulated myself that I was get¬ 
ting on very well with him ; then after a little, 
he began tfi scold again, and to Btalkup and down 
the room, muttering to himself. Last Friday, he 
said to Miss Dudleigh, loud enough for me to 
hear: * Yot s’all I do mit her? She vill kill me 
mit her blaying; she know not how to blay; she 
nevare vill know; she haf no zoul for musick.’ 
I was so angry, I slammed my book down on the 
piano, and said I never would play another note 
to him, as long as I lived. * Dat is veil,’ he said, 
loftily, and I came out. I went straight to my 
room, and wrote home to papa; and told him he 
must tell Professor Bates about it, and I must 
have another teacher. I have just got the answer 
to my letter, and there was a note in it for Pro¬ 
fessor Bates. Papa is very indighant, and says 
if that horrid man is not dismissed, I shall leave 
school—so there!” 

I was so surprised, I could hardly speak. 
Pity for the little Professor rose first in my 
heart, and then I thought of Miss Dudleigh. I 
doubted not for an instant that Professor Bates 
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would send him away; for he was a thoroughly \ away ? Must it really com? to that?” she said, 
prudent and politic man, and Arabella’s father ! while tears ran down her cheeks, 
was one of the wealthiest of his patrons. Be-; He looked at her steadily, trying to under- 
' sides, there were three younger daughters in the j stand what it meant. His answer was eery 
* family, whose education would probably be given 5 gentle, 
into bis charge, if he succeeded in turning out ^ “ Vy, Meess Dudleigh, vot you cry for? Is it 

Arabella as accomplished a young lady as her \ den so much to you dat I goavsy?. 1 gannot 

aristocratic friends could desire. { suit ze young ladees. 1 know not how to be 

It was os 1 conjectured. Professor Bates did j soft uad bleasant in mein vays. You hof peen 
not dare to act in opposition to Mr. Dwight’s \ mein true freund, all ze time l haf peen here, 

wishes. He assured that worthy parent that he j und I s’all nevare forget dat.* 1 

had for some little time questioned yi hip own By this time, poor Mias Dudleigh had flung 
mind whether Professor Streicher wqa exactly ^ herself into one of the huge carved chairs, 
the one to instruct young ladies upon; the piano. \ always standing in the hall, and was sobbing 
He was too exacting, although thoroughly skilled, j bitterly. 

and a master of his art. Mr. Dwight nqed not \ “If you only knew how—how much I shall 
give himself any uneasiness in regard to the \ miss you,” she said, between her sobs. “ If I 
matter; the Professor should be dismissed forth- \ could only tell you how I—I—have almost lived 
with, and his place more satisfactorily filled. \ on your mu-—music; and now that is all to be 
And then he sent for the offending little f taken away from me—” 

Professor Streicher, and, thqy bad a long inter- < He stood looking down at her with ft perplexed 
view in his private study. I well remember j face. He could not, at first, believe—little, inno- 
the time. I had gone down into the school-room s cent, unsuspecting man—that this display of 
for a book, and found Miss Dudleigh there, \ feeling could really be for him. He longed to 
sorting over some papers and compositions. We f speak Borne comforting word ; but the right word 
came out into the hall together, and turned to go i would not ctfme in English. At last she lilted 
upstairs. Just then, we heard the study-door | her head. 

above open, and Professor Bates saying to some- \ “ Why must you go?” she said, vehemently, 

one: j “ It is cruel to send you away like this, when 

“ I am very sorry, as far as I am concerned j you have done nothipg to merit it. And you have 
personally. But I must consult the welfare of \ no other place to go to—” 

my pupils before all else. I sincerely hope you j “ Put, Meess Dudleigh, ze vorld is large, I can 
may soon obtain a permanent lucrative position j find anodder blace to teach, mitout von doubt, 
elsewhere—” < und if I gannot , it will be not harder for me dan 

“I understands air, I understand!,” inter- j for many anodder. man.” 
rupted a familiar voice. “ I haf done mein pest \ “Oh, yes,” with a sudden change of feeling, 
to teach ze young ladees. I must always do vot l “ You will find a place, of course, and at once. 
I tink be right for musick, und I gannot Bhang? You will gain a high position; people will look 
mein mettod, wein vay to teach musick. pecause l up to you, and praise you; you will win fame 
some of ze young ladies not like mein vay. It pe > and powerful friends; and then you will forget 
all very right. I hope you vill get somevon to \ all about us. and all the pain and trouble we have 
zuit dem petter den I haf done. Gute-nacht,” caused you.” 
and his step approached the stairs. And her sobs broke forth afresh. 

Miss Dudleigh grasped my arm tightly, and “ Meess Dudleigh, vot does it matter about all 
turned so pale, that I thought she was going to \ ze rest? It be only you dat is sorry for me; ze 
faint. ! odder* be not sorry,” he said, in quite a low tone, 

“ You go right up,” she said, hurriedly. “ I i so that I hod to listen very intently, to catch the 
must speak to him.” < words. “ Vould you care some—vould it make 

There was nothing left for me but to obey. I ] you more sorry, nevare to see your old Pro- 
know that I ought to have gone straight to my | fessor again?” 

room; but when I got to the head of the stairs, j JShe did not reply immediately, and he re- 
I could not help stopping there to listen, tremb- j peated the question, more eagerly, 
ling guiltily all the while. I saw Miss Dudleigh \ “ Vould it make some difference to you, Meess 

take one of the little Professor’s bauds between j Dudleigh? Tell me, vould it hurt you, if you 
her own, and raise an imploring pitiful face to j s’all nevaro zee mein face again?” 
his. i “Yes,” she answered, in a weak, trembling 

41 Oh, what does this mean ? Are you going 1 voice, but not looking up. 
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We waited, for an instant, as if expecting her 
to say more; but as she remained quiet, with 
her face hidden in her hands, he suddenly leaned 
over her, and said, with deep emotion: : 

“ Veil, den, Meess Dudleigh, vill you be Tilling 
to oome out into ze vorld mit <ne, nod togedder 
re s’all find a blace to York und be hubby ? Do 
you link you ean oare so much for von poor man, 
dat haf noting in ze Yorld, only put his pig heart 
to gif; und dat s’all be all for you ?” 

She lifted her face, and seizing his hand, 
pressed it to her lips. 

“ It is like you,” she said. “ I thank you fbt* 
your great kindness and generosity. But I must 
not let you take upon yourself such a burden os 
I would be. It will be hard enough to fight 
jour own way, with no drawbacks. I thank 
you a thousand times. But I think we had 
better remain just true and steadfast friends. 
Perhaps we can help each other best so.” 

“ Ees it kindness you call it—generosity ? Only 
dat? It be not dat, at All. I baf not kindness; 
I haf luf, great luf for you, in mein heart. Und 
you tink you rill be von—rot you call him, bur¬ 
den to me ? It pe not so. Meess Dudleigh, it pe 
not so. Die life haf given me pnt leetle plessing 
till now; put if mein Gott gif me your luf, it vill 
pe plessing enough. It be all I vant in ze vorld.” 

She wan smiling now, a radiant, happy smile, 
which he ttmst hate construed favorably; for 
without giving her time to say anything, he ex- 
elahned, in glad tones: 

“Mein own true luf, for evermore. Noting 
nevare fe’fcH part ns now.” 


I leaned far over the banisters till they creaked 
with my weight, to see what came next. They 
seemed to be only standing there, clasping each 
other's hands, and gazing into each other’s eyes. 
Suddenly, Herr Streichcr started towards the 
stairs, drawing her towards him gently. 

“ Come mit me, mein own von. Ve must tell 
ze Professor all dat dis night haf done for us,” 
he said. 

When we came back, after the holiday vacation, 
we found a sleek, light-haired, amiable-looking 
young man in the little Professor’s place. 

Arabella and most of the other girls thought 
him splendid ; he encouraged them so much, and 
was so polite and patient. For my part, I could 
not take as much interest in my music as form¬ 
erly ; and I missed the “ zoul ” in the new 
teacher, whish Herr Streiclier considered so 
necessary for a true musician. 

The girls were all much surprised to find Miss 
Dudleigh gone also; and still more surprised 
were they to learn, that on Christmas Day she 
had been married, in the chapel, with only Pro¬ 
fessor and Mrs. Bates for witnesses, to Herr 
Streiclier. 

Three monthB after her marriage. I had a de¬ 
lightful letter frotn her. 8he and her husband 
were living in New York ; had taken two pleas¬ 
ant rooms on East Seventeenth 8treet; the Pro¬ 
fessor was orgnnist in a church near by, with a 
very good salary; was also a first violin at the 
Opera House, where he had to play every night 
through the opera season. They were like two 
joyous, happy children, she said. 


TO A BLUB CHINA PLATE. 

BT MACPK Ef ILL. 


Incntfumbjr I* bolder*) rim, 

A Wlro w laodeaape hers I mo; 
like them that sometime* passle me 
In dreamland vision#, quaint and dim. 

With houses floating In the sky, 

O’er river-bank* and tree-tope high. 

A lofty cootie rises near, 

O'erehaded by a loftier tree, 

Hung thick with—apple* they must he, 

That Mg a* pomptonetio appear. 

When fruits are ripe and Ureses* blow, 

I'd venture not to walk below. 

Aerobe a bridge three mermen, go, 

Admitting on their Ashy tail*, 

(Which prove they’re mermen,) aloe* as abatis* 
They creep along. I'd go belpw, 

If I were one, and take a swim. 

Where aaare water stretches dim. 


That distant mountain (kin would stand 
Upon its head in frolic mood; 

Yon boat, that skims the airy flood, 

Ie by one single rower manned, 

Who sailing for—perhaps the moon— 
Bows gayly with a tablespoon. 

My china plate, whene'er I gaze 
On you, what fancies you recall. 

Gay mandarins, so grand and tall; 

Fair Ikdfos from a flowery maze, 

With waving fans and tiniest feet, 

Peep slyly forth, my glance to meet. 

The M monarch of ten thousand isles ” 
Holds court fn yonder tower, petehaMfr; 
What visioifeof a quaint romaaoe, 

What marvelous splendors, ooufltiy wiles* 
What scenes of dignity and state, 
Suggested by my china plate. 
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fBaterod according to Act of Congress, in the yeor 1882, by Mias Ann Stephens, in the Office of the Librarian of 

Congress, at Washington, D, G] 

COJTTIJrUKD FROM PA ox 72. 

CHAPTER IV. I together in low voices; but to the larger number 

Ovbb the great entrance-door of Forsborough j the young Earl was a stranger, and he returned 
Castle a hatchment was placed, subdued in- all J to the castle almost unaccompanied, except by 
its gorgeous colors by the softening influence of the lawyer who bad been summoned on the 
time, and gleaming hazily through the storm- ! night of the old lord’s death, 
clouds that still overhung the vast building, S This person, with a quiet gravity of demeanor 
wrapping its grim walls and battlements in fone- \ which rendered the action in itself excusable, 
real shadows, and turning the sea from land to < was about to enter the castle in company with its 
horizon into lead. i new master, who, however, dismissed him with 

A road ran along the coast separating the s a few courteous words expressive of a desire for 
gnarled and weather-beaten trees in that portion solitude, and passed directly on to his mother’s 
of the park from the rocky shore, against which \ room. 

the still restless waves were beating aad swelling j Here, he found the lady draped in mourning, 
back, with sobs and moans that seemed almost with both hands folded in her lap^ as if striving 
human. ? for an appearance of resignation, which she was 

Along this rood stretched a black rivulet of \ incapable of really feeling, 
mourners, following the hearse, with its nodding I She started up on the appearance of the young 
plumes and coal-black horses, as it slowly l man ; but sat instantly down again, checked in 
mounted to an eminence overlooking the sea, > her movement by the extreme solemnity of his 
whereon Btood a low stone chapel, whose vaults face. 

had for generations been the burial-plaae of the “ Is it over?” she asked, with a quick anxious 
Forsborougbs. j look, “ Is it over?” 

As if the very elements themselves had formed \ H e bent his head, and replied, slowly: 
into a garniture of mourning, the clouds had “ Tour husband is at rest now.” 
lowered over the castle and this old church, “And you, my son, are the Earl of Fors- 
since the death of that powerful man; but os his borough,” she answered, and thongh she strove 
coffin was borne into the chancel, a beam of sun- bard to subdue it, a ring of exultation sounded 
shine burst through the tagged masses; knd her voice. 

struck foil upon the crimson pall. It fell foil The young man, struck by her tone, looked aC 
also on the face of the chief mourner, whose her steadily, almost rebukingly; then, as if some 
slender frame and fair delicate features formed a almost forgotten circumstance connected there- 
remarkable contrast to whnt the old lord with came suddenly to his mind, he exclaimed: 
had been in his youth. No deep expression of “Mother, how is this? It seemed to me once 
grief appeared upon the young man’s counte- before as if you were almost rejoicing over the 
nance; he was simply grave, sad, and evidently old man’s death.” 

impressed by the solemnity of the scene. When “ If that were true, my son, surely, surely you 
the ceremonies were concluded, and the coffin 
was carried towards the entrance to the vault, 
his eyes followed it with a strange regret, as if 
he alone of all those present were not tbs person 
on whom the greatness of the departed had 
fallen. 

The crowd dispersed, slowly, silently, as 
clouds are scattered from a lowering sky. Some 
few of the most important personages of the 
neighborhood gathered in groups, and spoke 
( 164 ) 


should not be the one to reproach me?” she 
said, in a voice half angry, half apologetic. 

The young man drew a efcpir dose and sat 
down, fixing his eyes foil upon her a* he asked : 

“ What do you mean by this, mother! I have 
never seen you in this state before; but then I 
have never till now seen you under the influence 
of a great sorrow.” 

“Sorrow?” she repeated. “Sorrow? Ah, 
you do not understand—how should you ? Gan 
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any man living comprehend the depth and force 
of a mother’s love!” 

“ I have always thought I did,” he said, 
gently. 

“ Because 1 hav$ been kind to yon, proud of 
you, and loved you as any mother might,” she 
cried, shaking her head impatiently; “ but all 
that is nothing compared to what 1 could do—to 
vhat I have done, f6r you.” 

“ To what you have done T What more could 
any son ask than that which you have always 
given me—tenderness, and the most devoted 
care?” 

“ Ah, how little you know of the overpowering 
ambition which has made you its object from 
your cradle up, and whioh culminated when that 
old man was put into bis tomb,” she broke 
forth, still more impatiently. 44 You will never 
know—never dream—the fear, the anxiety, the 
terrible effort I made in your behalf with him 
who was what you are now—the Earl of Fors- 
borough.” 

He gazed at her for an instant in astonishment, 
then reaching out his hands and taking both 
hers, he said: 

“Indeed, mother, I begin to think I do not 
understand ! Either this solemn event has dis¬ 
turbed your mind, or there is something which 
should be explained. Tell me why it is that you 
should have been so anxious in regard to my fu¬ 
ture? That certainly was assured before you 
married Lord F&usbrook, for even then I was the 
heir presumptive.” 

“ Presumptive! but how many men, born with 
prospects as high as yonrs, have had their hopes 
suddenly dashed from them by some unexpected 
folly on the part of the man who stood between 
them and greatness!” she cried, with that un¬ 
controllable impatience breaking out in face and 
Toice. 

“Folly?” he echoed, wonderingly. 

“Yes—a disappointed man’s folly for a pretty 
fece! And I wrecked myself, in an attempt to 
save you from the consequences of such an insan¬ 
ity, by marrying the man whom you have just 
laid in his grave.” 

“Wrecked yourself? That is a strange ex¬ 
pression, mother, to come from the lips of a 
woman who has been hardly one week a wid¬ 
ow,” he answered. 

“Yet who, daring that one week, has been 
able to breathe freely far the first time in years!” 
she cried, with a passion, which startled her 
listener all the more from its contrast to her 
ordinary calm demeanor. 

The young man looked earnestly in her coun¬ 
tenance for an instant, as if almost doubting her 


sanity; then turning away from the unnatural 
glitter of the light-blue eyes, lifted one hand to 
his face, and sat silent for some moments. 

Presently the woman reached eut her slender 
white fingers and touched his, saying softly: 

“Arthur, my eon! Why, why is it that you 
take up this great gpod fortune in this spirit? 
Y'ou did not love the old man—” 

44 1 am beginning almost to thinkr that I did,” 
interrupted tlie youthful Earl. “ He was cold, 
reserved—sometimes fairly repeliani to me in his 
manner—” 

44 1 know he was,” she broke in, “and I know 
why—because he hatedyou—hated you as only a 
proud man can-hate the son of a successful rival.” 

Again the young man turned and fixed his 
eyes upon her; and now there was an assump¬ 
tion of authority she had never seen there before, 
which found expression too in his voice, as he 
said: 

“You have spoken to me of sacrifices you have 
mode—of troubles of which I have known noth¬ 
ing—they must have been great indeed, when 
their removal can have wrought this remarkable 
change in my usually tranquil mother!” 

“Great?” she echoed. 44 Do you think it is 
nothing, that after I had married the man I loved, 
and been left a widow, to be forced for the sake of 
my son to essay to regain my old power over the 
rejected lover of my yonth ? Yet that was what I 
had to do—ay, to flatter, cajole, put forth every 
art a woman can empley ; and all, all to hinder 
you from sinking into the obscurity which must 
have been your portion, had he wedded another.” 

“Mother,” he cried, in a voice sharp with 
sudden pain, 44 do you mean that you did not 
love that man whose kindness for you was un¬ 
bounded ?” • 

44 You didn’t know him,” she answered, with a 
sort of weak bitterness. “ You didn’t know him ! 
He never forgave me fbr having preferred your 
father to himself-—he never believed that I 
learned really to love him; though there was 
nothing hi human power that'I left uhdpne«in 
order to convince him of it.” ; 

44 Then you did love him, at last,” exclaimed 
the Earl, with a sudden light breaking over the 
sadness of his face. 

44 No—no—no!” she cried. 44 Now, now I am 
free to say that, and it is the first happiness of 
my widowhood.” 

The Earl started to his feel, walked 'quickly up 
and down the room several times; then paused 
before her with his delicate features hard and 
set, and addressed her ip'a voice low and clear, 
but more startling to the trvman than any exhi¬ 
bition of violent anger oouki have been. 
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“ When for my father’s take you refused the 
man we hare just buried, he was not the Earl of 
Forsborongh; two elder brother* stood between 
him and the title, if 1 remember rightly?” 

“Yes, he was a younger son,” she answered, 
regarding him with a certain wonder, quite in¬ 
capable of comprehending the bitter irony in his 
tone and words. 

“ And my ffcther represented the wealth and 
importance of a lateral branch of the family?” 
he said, questioning^. “ Him at least you 
loved ?” 

“ It was no mesalliance, Arthur,” she replied. 
“ He owned a flue estate; was not hopelessly re¬ 
moved from a chance of succeeding to the title, 
since neither of the three brothers was married; 
and besides, he was so—so handsome t” 

“ Ah,” cried the young man, with a half laugh 
that held both pain and a sort of pity. “ At last 
we come to a reason which any woman would 
own a convincing one.” 

Again she gave him a wondering glance, as if 
striving to understand what his tone and words 
really signified; and he, made conscious by her 
scrutiny how openly he had betrayed the shock 
this new revelation in her character had been to 
liim, averted hiB head quickly to hide what his 
face betrayed. 

44 Yes, any woman would naturally,” she said, 
in a slow satisfied tone, and after a little pause 
added : 44 1 was happy, very happy; but I never 
knew the fullest depths of feeling of which my 
nature was capable until you were born, my 
son.” 

Her voice bad deepened; her soft, inexpres¬ 
sive features caught a glow of enthusiasm, which 
rendered her almost handsome; but the young 
Earl was not looking at ler, though as she fin¬ 
ished her sentence, he laid bin hand caressingly 
On her shoulder, saying, thoughtfully: 

44 Yes. I have rend and heard that with some 
of your sex the maternal instinot is the strongest 
passion they ever know.” 

t 4 My love for you swallowed up every other 
feeling; it grew with your growth, and strength¬ 
ened With your strength,” she hurried on. 44 1 
had no hope, no thought, ho ambition, but for 
you and your future. I swore an oath, that at 
any sacrifice, any cost, you should one day be 
the Earl of Forsborough.” 

44 Mother,” he exclaimed, and his utterance of 
that one word held such pain Cad Irorror, that a 
Sensitive Woman would have shrunk away, 
roused to shame, if not penitence. But she did 
not notice. In ordinary seasons, her phlegmatic 
temperament rendered her intuitions far from 
keen; but now she was blind and deaf, because 


the slow blood in her veins had quickened to 
fever-heat under the violence of the emotions 
which fbr days had consumed her; the con¬ 
sciousness of triumph, and added thereto the ex¬ 
quisite sense of freedom h gyve bet to be able to 
speak and act freely at last; she, whe had 
patiently played a port for So many weary years. 
She could not have cheeked this outburst if she 
would ; but it never occurred to her to try; even 
hod she labored under no excitement* she would 
have been incapable of comprehending that her 
words could pain or shock him. 

44 Yes, I swore an oath,” she cried, 44 and I 
have kept it well. No woman ever acted a more 
difficult part, or filled it mors successfully. I 
told you Lord Fausbrook went mad over a pretty 
face; but I did not despair—not fbr an instant. 
And I succeeded. I swept every obstacle aside 
os easily as one would a cobweb; and I married 
him—married liim—for you, for you.” 

She broke off with a low laugh, which to her 
son’s ears was a sound more dreadful than a 
death-shriek from her lips would have been. 
This awftil moment seemed positively to have 
dug a gulf between him and the past, so wide that 
in all time to oome it could never be bridged 
over. He had known his mother fbr a weak 
woman—an artful woman, though he had be¬ 
lieved her cmfl sprang from cowardice, not 
wickedness; but he had loved and respected 
lier; closed his eyes to her faults, or when he 
could not, found excuse therefor; but now— 
now. The mother he had loved did not exist; 
his filial tenderness and homage had been lav¬ 
ished upon an ideal; and here before him he 
saw the reality; a nature no lost to all good 
instincts, that it could openly exult over its own 
degradation, since that degradation had pur¬ 
chased success. 

44 My God, oh, my God!” she heard him 
mutter, and even then she did not understand. 

44 Ay,” Bhe cried, “you may well wonder at 
me, weak and frail as I am, to have had the 
nerve to carry out unflinchingly so bold a plot; 
but I did it; my love for you gave me strength 
—I did it, and now I have my reward. Lord 
Fausbrook, I congratulate you—” 

44 Stop,” be exclaimed, in a voice harsh and 
grating as iron smiting against iron. “Stop—if 
not for your sake or mine, then for the honor of 
womanhood—stop ! You congratulate me ? Why, 
I'd rather be the poorest beggar in the street* 
than wear this title you have bought fbr me a* 
such a price—” 

“ I would pay it again,” she broke in. “ What 
do you mean by such language? Are yon 
mad?” 
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“I wish I were/’ he answered, 41 1 wish I 
were.” 

“ And this is the way you thank me!” she 
said, a flush rising in her cheeks and spreading 
up to her forehead, where it lay like a red cloud. 
But her emotion did not go beyond reseptment. 
She was as unable to feel shame as she was to 
understand his horror and disgust. 44 This is the 
way yon thank me—-me who hare struggled, 
toiled, cheated, waited—yes, sold myself, to giro 
you greatness.” 

44 Oh, m&dome, what man do you take me for, 
to think that I can endure greatness purchased 
by a mother’s disgrace—aye, disgrace? The 
nameless creature that sells her soul to obtain 
release from- poverty might And pardon; the girl 
led into sin by the weakness of her heart might 
excite pity; but for the woman who deliberately 
barters her hand for a worldly prize, whether 
to be worn by herself or given to her son, there 
is no excuse possible; for she makes perjury 
before God the legal crown of her dishonor.” 

His voioe died in a long gasping breath; he 
flung up his hands, with a despairing gesture, 
and dashed down the length of the great room. 
At the door, he paused, and glanced towards her. 
She was leaning back in her chair; but already 
the glow of anger had died out of her face; the 
look of wonder had returned, and mingled there¬ 
with an expression of terror, as if a dread of 
physical violence had been uppermost in her 
mind, while listening to his mad tirade. 

“Mother,” he groaned—hurried back to her 
ride—stooped, about to press his lips to her fore¬ 
head ; but he could not bring himself to do it. 
He laid his clasped hands for an instant on her 
head, crying: 44 May God forgive you your work 
—may he and you forgive me.” 

Before she could move or speak, he was gone. 


CHAPTER Y. 

Thx young Earl passed down the great corridor 
towards his own room. As be reached the pio- 
tare-gnllery he noticed—as one observes, in mo¬ 
ments of intense mental excitement, the most 
trivial things—that the double doors were stand¬ 
ing partially open. He entered half meohanioally, 
and stood gazing about in the dim light, at the 
feces of his ancestors that looked sternly down 
on him ns if he were an intruder upon the 
some. 

He went closer towards the side of the cham¬ 
ber where the portraits hung, and when he saw 
that among the whole line not a picture belonging 
to his own special branch of the family found a 
place—not even one of his own father—the feel- 



tated mood it seemed to him he must escape 
from the chill regards which Crusader, mitred 
abbot, soldier, and statesman alike appeared to 
bend upon him. 

Half smiling at his own foolish fancies, he 
turned to go, when the. sound of a low sob 
struck his^ear. He looked down towards the 
end of the gallery, and saw old Gibbs crouched 
in an arm-c before the portrait of the late 
Earl. 

The young man* walked quickly forward, and 
laid his hand on the servant’s shoulder, saying 
kindly: * 

44 Gibbs, I’m afra|4 it is too cold for you to 
be sitting here—you will get chilled through.” 

44 It is uot so cold as the place where we left 
him,” returned the old man, in a hoarse, tired 
voice. 44 And as for me, the ohill is at my heart; 
you can’t warm that*’* , 

44 My poor Gibbs I” the young Earl said, sym- 
p&thizingly, longing to find some words of com¬ 
fort, and feeling keenly as any sensitive nature 
must in the presence of irremediable grief, that 
any spoken effort at consolation can only prove 
an additional pain. 

44 My poor Gibbs !” 

The old man was sittur^rith bis head bowed 
upon bis breast; be lifted it now. 

“Oh, my lord—I beg your pardon—I beard 
what you said, but I did not notice who spoke.” 

He tried to rise, but the Earl pressed his 
shoulder more heavily to prevent him, saying: 

44 No, no; sit still—sit still I You must be 
fairly worn out—you have given yourself no rest 
during this last mournful week.” 

44 1 shall have time enough fbr that. There 
will be nothing more to do for him, and nobody 
else needs me—noUfciy 1” 

Gibbs answered in a voice that sounded fairly 
querulous. He waved his hand towards the por¬ 
trait as he spoke; then turned his head away 
with a stifled sob. 

44 Your services were never more needed, you 
may be certain,” the Earl said, kindly. 44 Nobody 
can take charge of the household hut you—why, 
1 am only afraid there will unavoidably be too 
much put upon you.” 

He had touched the right chord; the look of 
gratitude which crept over the worn fhoe, and 
shone in the weary eyes raised quickly to his 
own, proved this; and he added, patting the old 
man’s shoulder with a gentle, caressing move¬ 
ment: 

JifeWhy, my mother will be wanting your ad¬ 
vise at every turn; and I myself have so many 
things to ask you that I hardly know where 
to begin.” 
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As the Earl mentioned his mother, a bitter 
smile flitted across the old man’s lips; but as 
the sentence ended, he looked up, saying: 

“ What do you want to ask me, Mr. Arthur?— 
I beg your pardon—I mean my lord I” 

“ I like the other name beat; I'm not used to 
the new one yet,” the Earl answewid. “ But 
come—this room is very chilly; 1 strayed in 
by accident; and do you know, fa these stern¬ 
faced ancestors of mine seemed to frown their 
displeasure at iny intrusion ; afe-iTthey longed to 
tell me it was not my place.” 1 1 

“ Whose should it be, if net yours ?” demanded 
the old man, sharply. “6ut*they all belonged 
to the elder branch,” he added, with a gesture 
towards the long line of portraits, while his eyes 
fastened again for an instant on the picture of 
his beloved master; then turned towards the 
youthful face bent with such kindly solicitude 
upon him. “ You are n'dt a bit like he was at 
your age; and yet, somehow I see a family like¬ 
ness. I'm glad of that!” ! 

“ I should be proud to think there was a re¬ 
semblance between us in other things,” Arthur 
said. “ He was a man of sterling worth.” 

“The best man that ever lived!” exclaimed 
Oibbs, with sudden 'eQgrgy. “ He may have had 
his faults; I don’t know; hut for all that—the 
best man that ever lived !” 

He buried his face in his hands as he spoke; 
a nervous trembling shook his whole frame, and 
a low, dry sob sounded in his throat. 

“You must not sit here any longer; I feel 
chilly already. Let us go where there is a fire. 

1 believe these great vaults of rooms would be 
cold even in mUGbummer,” Arthur said. 

“They will always seem cold to me now,” 
Gibbs answered, with a fresft sob in his voice; 
then he roused himself and added, with it pite¬ 
ous smile: “ You are very good to me, Mr. Ar¬ 
thur—I feel it, sir, I fed it! Did you say you 
wanted a fire? There’s one in yonder.” He 
pointed towards the doore of the tower-chamber, 
which had been the sleeping-room of the late 
Earl. “ I lighted it myself a little while ago. 
Somehow I couldn’t bear to see the room look 
so dismal.” 

His young master assisted him to rise, forced 
him to lean upon his arm, and they passed 
along the gallery, whose stone flags echoed 
sepulchrally under their tread. The Earl closed 
the doors behind them, as they entered the 
chamber, drew a chair towards the hearth,*and 
made Gibbs sit down ; then he went ho,the win¬ 
dows, drew aside the heavy curtains, and the 
red stormy light of the departing day iliominated 
the apartment with a dull glow. 


A bottle of sherry and some glasses were on 
a table; the Earl persuaded Gibbs to drink some 
wine: then sat down near him, and for a few 
moments tried to talk upon indifferent subjects. 
But Gibbs could not wrench his thoughts away 
from thp one engrossing idea that filled his mind, 
and the Earl himself, the instant his kind atten¬ 
tions had quieted the old man, found his own 
reflections straying back to the brief interview 
with his mother, that interview which he wonld 
have given so much to forget. He roused himself 
to listen to what Gibbs was saying, conscious 
only that the old man was speaking of some 
event connected with his master’s past. 

“ I’m afraid I tire you,” Gibbs said, apologeti¬ 
cally. 1 ‘ Somehow the sight of that crucifix set me 
thinking of things that happened so long ago.” 

The Earl looked towards the mantel, and 
noticed the crucifix for the first time—a won¬ 
derful bit of carving in wood and ivory. 

“ It is very beautiftil,” he said. “ W hat were 
you telling me about it? I believe I was 
thinking of something else, and did not hear.” 

“ I took it out of a chest in the closet yonder, 
the day after he died,” Gibbs replied, in a slow 
meditative tone. “ It hadn’t seen the light for 
years. I can’t tell why, but it gave me a feeling 
of rest to see it here in his room.” 

“ It has some history connected with it, I sup¬ 
pose?” Arthur asked, with a sudden desire to 
learn, if possible, some particulars concerning 
the past life of his step-father, of whom he knew 
so little. “ You know how ignorant I am about 
family matters. I never was in this house but 
once before, and then only for a few days.” 

“ Yes; it was the Earl’s wish you should be 
educated abroad,” Gibbs said. “ Let me see, 
you were not more than seven when your mother 
married my master.” 

“Barely that,” Arthur replied; but he had 
no desire to discuss such matters; for it pained 
him to recollect the coldness with which his late 
relative had always treated him—a coldness 
which his mother’s confession had so cruelly 
explained. “ Tell me abou 4 , the crucifix, Gibbs.” 

44 Did my lady never mention anything about 
the old Swede and his daughter who once lived 
here?” Gibbs asked. 

“Not that I remember. Who were they?” 

“ Ah, that is what I don’t rightly know,” 
Gibbs answered ; “ but there’s no reason why 
you shouldn’t hear the story—indeed, it’s been 
in my mind for days, to tell you. Why, I 
dreamed the other night that he came and bade 
me do it. Just see what a fanciful old fool grief 
makes of me,” he added, breaking off with a 
laugh, which was nearer tears than merriment. 
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He leaned back in his chair, gazing absently 
into the embers, and lost in reverie, until Arthur 
touched his arm, saying pleasantly: 

“I want the story, Gibbs. I like stories.*’ 

“ Oh, I forgot; I was only thinking it out,” the 
old man said. “ Let me see—I’m so slow at 
telling things.” 

“Tell it all from the very beginning,” Arthur 
said. “ We both want something to distract our 
minds.” 

“Well, it began almost twenty years book,” 
Gibbs said, in a slow retrospective tone. “ My 
master had been for a year on the Continent; he 
went abroad, meaning to stay only a few weeks ; 
bat once there, he remained. I had been 
spending the summer here; there were some 
repairs needed, and the Eaff Vrote me to come 
and superintend them. Early in November, the 
Earl came back unexpectedly, and abont a week 
after there arrived some guests. He hadn’t 
spoken about them, so you may imagine my sur¬ 
prise when I found they were to stay; but my 
master wasn’t one to be questioned.” 

“And these guests?” Arthur asked. 

“An old gentleman, his daughter, and a mite 
of a child—though indeed the mother looked 
little more than a child herself. The Earl always 
called the gentleman Signor Roberto—” 

“ An Italian, of course.” 

“ Some sort of a foreigner, I suppose, though 
he spoke English with the best of us. He just 
lived amongst his books—why, he’d never have 
remembered ev%n to eat or go to bed, if somebody 
hadn’t reminded him.” 

“ The Earl was so thoroughly cultivated him¬ 
self, that it was natural enough he should enjoy 
the society of such a student,” Arthur said. 

“ Yes—I suppose so,” Gibbs said, doubtfully; 
then he added: “ I don’t know why I should 
hesitate—there’s no reason why you shouldn’t 
hear all I know.” 

“None, surely. Under the circumstances, I 
think I ought,” Arthur said, with mild firmness. 
“You mean, I fancy, that it was not the old 
student’s society which proved the attraction.” 

“Just that, Master Arthur, just that.” 

“ Was the young lady pretty ?” 

“ Beautiful, though from the first it was plain 
enough that she was in ill-health. She lived 
shut up a good deal in her own rooms. I don’t 
knbw how much she and the master saw of each 
other. I’ve nothing clear to tell.” 

“ There must have been gossip in the neigh¬ 
borhood ?” 

“Yes—I hardly know,” Gibbs said, hesita- 
tingly. “ Well, about six months after their 
arrival, the Earl one day received an express 


5 from your mother, saying that the doctors hhd 
| recommended sea-air for you, as you were ailing, 

I ' and had ordered her to start at onoe.” 

“ She could not have been long a widow at that 
time.” 

“ Only a few months,” Gibbs answered. 
“Well, she come, and—and I fancy the Earl 
; tried, at first, to keep matters a secret; but he 
: needn’t have done so; for she took an extraordi¬ 
nary fancy to the young lady.” 

“ Ah,” said Arthur, in a tone of relief. 

“The sea-air did you so much good, that 
between this reason and the fact that your 
mother had a wonderful ability to amuse and 
interest the Earl, she was contented to stop 
during the whole season. The very day she was 
preparing to leave, the strange young woman 
was taken alarmingly ill. Your mother put off 
her journey in the kindest way—indeed, spent 
the most of the night in the sick-room. I don’t 
know what ailed the poor thing. I’ve always 
thought the doctor made one of the stupid blun¬ 
ders doctors are always making—anyhow, she 
died at daylight.” 

“ Poor soul!” Arthur said, pitjttngly. “Though 
perhaps death, after all, was the best thing that 
could have come to her.” 

“ Like enough, like enough,” Gibbs responded, 
his eyes again wandering towards the mantel. 
“Ah, the crucifix—it was that set me off. It* 
was hers; she died clasping it in her arms* 
Master always kept it in his room, until he mar¬ 
ried your mother; then he himself put it by, 
and it has never seen the light till I brought it 
out yesterday. I knew your mother would not 
come in here, so it could do no harm to gratify 
my own silly fancies.” 

“ No; of course not,” Arthur replied, absently. 
“But what became of Signor Roberto and the 
child?” 

| “They lived on here-~I stayed, too. The 
Earl and Countess did not come for several years 
j after their marriage. Why, the little girl must 
J have been six or seven years old when they came 
\ to pass the summer. Master’s health was not 

I good, and he needed his native air.” 

“ I remember my mother’s writing to me about 
the old castle,” Arthur said. “ I was at school 
j in Bonn at the time. I wanted to come over for 
j my vacation: but she thought it better not.” 

“Aye, aye,” said Gibbs, “things did not go 
? too smoothly. You can understand that your 
i lady-mother was not likely to be too well pleased 
| at finding that child still here—ah, the pretty 

( little creature that she was—with the gossips of 
the neighborhood declaring that she was my 
lord’s daughter.” 
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“What happened?” Arthur asked, with a 
sudden sternness in his voice. “ Don’t hesitate, 
Gibbs. I insist on knowing. Did she and my 
step-father quarrel?” 

“ No, sir—no. Your mother never gave her 
husband so much as a harsh look in all the 
years they lived together. My master told me 
that once himself,” Gibbs said, eagerly. 

“ Yet for a long while before his death there 
was a certain estrangement between them. I 
know that, Gibbs. Be frank. Did it date back 
to this period?” 

“ Well, sir—well, my lord, I think it did. I’m 
not blaming the Countess. Few women would 
have been as oonsiderate as she showed herself; 
but I know that one day she went into Signor 
Roberto’s room, and there was a long talk 
between them—” 

“ Well?” Arthur asked, as he paused. 

“The next morning Signor Roberto and the 
little girl had disappeared,” Gibbs said, slowly. 
“ I know my master hunted high and low for 
them; hut he never found any trace.” 

“ And he believed that my mother knew ? 
Answer me, Gibbs—answer,” Arthur cried, im¬ 
peratively. 

“ Yes,” faltered Gibbs, “he did believe that.” 

The Earl rose abruptly, saying: 

“ You are tired—sit here and rest.” 

He went quickly out of the room, and the old 
man so speedily drifted back into other memo¬ 
ries of the past, that half an hour after he had 
almost forgotten this interview with his young 
master. 

As Arthur entered the picture-gallery, he saw 
his mother standing before the portrait of her late 
husband, gazing intently at it, with a host of 
conflicting emotions depicted on her face. 

She was so absorbed that he reached her side 
without her even having heard his quick foot¬ 
steps, loudly as they rang on the marble floor. 

“ Mother!” he cried. 

She turned quickly and sank into the easy- 
chair, gasping: 


“ How you frightened me, Arthur 1” 

“Did you think I was a ghost?” he asked, 
with a nervous, bitter laugh. 

“I am not superstitious,” she replied, coldly. 

“I was going to find you,” he said, rapidly. 

“ Mother, I want to ask you a question—was 
Signor Roberto’s granddaughter the Earl of Fors- 
borough’s child?” 

Token by surprise as she was, the woman's 
eyes did not flinch under his stern gaze. She 
looked at him with a scornful smile, and said: 

“ It was a question I never cared to ask. Ex¬ 
ouse me, Arthur, but it is a very indelicate one 
for yon to address to your mother.” 

“It involves a point too important for any 
morbid delicacy to forbid,” he replied, with 
grave authority. **If she was Lord Fauebrook’s 
daughter, no matter what human law might de¬ 
cide, I have a plain duty before me.” 

“And that?” his mother asked, calmly. 

“To seek her—to right her—” 

“ Then you must search in the world beyond 
this. She died, I was informed, years since,” 
the Countess interrupted. “No more, Arthur; 
you do not realize it, but to speak to me of this 
matter is an outrage.” 

“ I did not mean it—” 

“ I know—only end here I I want to talk to 
you about your own plans. Where do you mean 
to reside, here or at Denham Hall?” 

Her very calmness implanted a new sting of 
estrangement in his breast. He loj^ed full in 
her face, and said, with grave composure: 

“ In neither, at present. Thanks to the kind¬ 
ness of your late husband, I hold a Captaincy in 
the Guards. They are ordered to America, to 
serve in the war with the French. I shall ac¬ 
company my regiment. In the meantime, the 
responsibility of all this greatness, which you 
value bo highly, will devolve on you. I have 
no taste for such duties yet.” 

And with these words he left her once more 
alone. 

[to bb continued.} 


GOIN G TO SCHOOL. 

BY MBS. C. A. WHEELOCK. 


How sweet the tender memory 
Of other, happier days; 

When hand in hand, with childish glee, 
Wo went our pleasant ways. 

With tireless foot, np hill and down. 

In spring-time sweet, or summer’s glow, 
Or when the autumn woods were brown. 
Or winter whitened all with snow. 


Past mossy mill, or babbling brook, 

And thickets whore the partridge whirred: 
And nisuy a leafr glade and nook, 

Made vocal with the song of bird. 

By leafless groves, with shout and song, 

O'er icy fields, or frozen stream. 

The miles to school seemed never long— 

Oh, happy childhood, happier dream. 
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MISS QUISENBERRY’S VALENTINE. 

BY HELIX WHITNEY CLARK. 


It was St Valentine’s Day, and the old Quis- 
enberry farm house was in apple-pie order, from 
attic to cellar. 

The pine-wood floor in the kitchen was white 
as Map and water could make it; the pots and 
pans fairly shone from the scrubbing they had 
received; and the window-panes blinked md 
blazed, like sheets of polished stiver. 

“I’m glad it’s done,” sighed Miss Priscilla 
Qoisenberry, rolling down her sleeves, and 
gazing at her work, with an air of satisfaction. 

41 Let me see,” she added. 44 I’ve scoured and 
churned; baked bread and made cake ; and fried 
crulls and boiled a ham. I’ll have a chance to 
rest a spell, now, before it’s time to get supper.” 

44 Pris-cil-la,” called her sister-in-law, in a 
shrill voice, from the sitting-room. 14 Priscilla 1 
Come an’ see what Bob Jones hez fotched yon.” 

44 What do you reckon ’tis?” she queried, as 
Priscilla obeyed the summons. 44 A voluntine? 
It’s too for a letter.” 

14 It—It €oes look like a valentine,” assented 
Priscilla, turning the square, embossed envelope 
over and ovdr, with a puzzled air. 

“Why dou’t you open it, an’ see what *tis?” 
cried her sister-in-law, tartly. 44 An’ not stan’ 
there, a-colorin’ up till your cheeks are as red 
ss the tossels on the front winder-curtains.” 

Priscilla had reasons of own her for not opening 
the valentine in a hurry. She thought she rec¬ 
ognized the handwriting on the envelope. It was 
that which sent the red blood into her cheeks; 
for she thought—she felt sure—it was Mr. 
Cheeseboro’s handwriting, and oh, how she 
wished she could slip away to her own room, 
sod open the precious treasure by herself. 

But that was out of the question, with those 
sharp eyes staring at her; and with trembling 
fingers, and her heart beating a tattoo in her 
bosom, she carefully slit open one end of the en¬ 
velope, and drew out—a oomio valentine. A 
horrid caricature of an old maid, with peaked 
nose and chin, high cheek-bones, and very, very 
red hair. 

44 An ole maid! Wal, wal,” tittered the sister- 
in-law, Lucinda. 44 1 ’lowed ’twould be a nice 
one, from the looks. Who d’ye reckon sent it, 
Priscilla?” 

“ I don’t know.” 

By a great effort, Priscilla kept back the tears 


> of mortification and disappointment that were 

I ' almost trembling in her eyes. 

44 Looks some like Felix Cheeseboro’s hand- 
write, don’t it?” said Lucinda, peering at the 
envelope. 14 Though I don’t reckon he’d trouble 
hisself to send you a voluntine, pritty or ugly. 
They say he tuck Mir&ndy Sprigs home from 
< (ringin''-school, the other night.” 

| Priscilla would have given a diamond-mine, if 

! she had possessed one, only to get away from Lu¬ 
cinda’s prying eyes and keen tongue, and from all 
the other eyes in the world, and have one good cry 
by herself. But there was the supper to get, and 
chores to do, the comfort of her father and brother 
Reuben to look after; for Lucinda, Reuben’s wife* 
chose to consider herself an invalid, and shirked 
her share of the household duties. 

But at last, after what seemed like a lifetime 
to Priscilla, the supper-dishes were washed, her 
father and brother bod seen and criticized the 
valentine ; for, of course, Lucinda hod given all 
the particulars of it: at last the old clock had 
ticked away the hours till bedtime, and Priseilla 
was alone. 

But indignation had taken the place of grief, 
by this time, and she crept under the home-spun 
blankets and the blue-and-wliite coverlet, with 
dry eyes. 

44 If he does consider me an old maid,” she 
thought, 44 it was a cruel way of telling me so. 

I Besides* he’s older than 'I am; and if my hair 
is red, it isn’t a fiery red, like that.” 

Now, Miss Priscilla’s hair was not a fiery red, 
by any means. It was a clear chestnut-brown, 
with only a tinge of sunlit gold shining in its 
wavy depths. 

And, if she was an old maid, as some had said 
—though twenty-five is not so very old, to be 
j sure—she was a very attractive one, with deep 

I dimples indenting her cheeks, and a complexion 
fresh as a pink-lipped sea-shell. 

It was the day after St. Valentine's Day, and 
Felix Cfieeseboro was holding communion with 

I himself, after a fashion he frequently had. 

44 1 don’t know,” he muttered, as he finished 
his dinner, and rose from the table with a 
j thoughtful frown. 44 1 don’t know but wliat 
I’ve had encouragement enough from Priscilly 
j Quisenberry to—ah, that is, I b’lieve she’d have 
J me, if I’d ask her outright. 

(161) 
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“ She isn’t a bit for’ard, like Mirandy Sprigs ; 
but her eyes drop down kind o’ shy like, an’ her 
cheeks git as red as crab-apple blows, sometimes 
when I meet her, all of a sudden. An’ she's 
a mighty good housekeeper, too. That wife o’ 
Rube’s ain’t wuth a shuck ’round a house. I 
could see that, last time we thrashed fur the old 
man. Priscilly has the heft of it all. She 
shouldn’t work an’ dredge so, if she was my 
wife. She could see to things like, an’ tell Aunt 
Lindy what to do. 

44 1 don’t know but I’ll call ’round there, this 
evenin’. I can let on I want to see Reuben, or 
the old man—’tisn’t likely they’ll be in yet, 
from the new clearin’. An’ mebbe I’ll git a 
chance to talk to Priscilly, alone. If I do—Hello! 
what’s this, Aunt Lindy?” 

“Dunno,” tittered Lindy. 44 S’pec it’s a vol- 
untine. Sam jes’ now brung it from de pos’- 
offis.” And with a show of ivories that a young 
elephant might have envied, Aunt Lindy retired 
to her kitchen to make her own comments on 
the subject. 

Mr. Cheeseboro did not bestow much attention 
on the outside of the envelope, fct first—not being 
a connoisseur in regard to chirography—but 
opened it at once, with some natural curiosity. 
Aunt Lindy’s supposition proved a correct one. 
It was a valentine, and a comio one, at that. 

44 Well, I—” 

Mr. Cheeseboro stopped short. His counte¬ 
nance betrayed an unusual degree of astonish¬ 
ment, together with some amusement. 

“ Somebody has mistook me fur an old maid,” 
he muttered. 44 Fur this here ain’t nothin’ but 
an old maid, with red hair, an’ a most audacious 
sharp nose. 

“Now, who in thunder was smart enough to 
send it, I wonder?” 

He turned the envelope over and over; but the 
stiff*, crabbed handwriting, evidently disguised, 
gave no clew to the Bender. 

44 1 wonder’now,” he pondered, thoughtfully, 
44 if ’twasn’t Mirnndy Sprigs that sent it? I’ll 
bet a cheese-cake it was her! 

“Yes, now I come to think of it, she was 
a-teazin’ me, a spell back, about Priscilly Qnisen- 
berry; an’ I recollect she called her an old 
maid. 

44 Old maid, indeed! Priseilly’s the best-look- 
in’ girl on Huckleberry Creek, old or young; on’ 
worth a dozen like Mirnndy Sprigs, besides. 

“ Well, if she thinks it’s such a joke to send me 
a picture of an old maid. I’ll just send it back to 
her, to let her see I know where it come from.” 

And when Mr. Felix Cheeseboro mounted his 
sorrel mare, to make the projected call at the 


Quisenberry farm-house, the valentine was care¬ 
fully deposited in his overcoat pocket. 

It went no further than the village post-office, 
however, where Felix procured a square envel¬ 
ope, enclosed the old maid’s “ picter,” and posted 
the missive, addressed to 44 Miss Mirandy 
Sprigs.” 

It was late in the afternoon, and Priscilla w&* 
in the kitchen, getting supper. A soapping fir^ 
roared and cracked in the well-blackened cook* 
ing-stove, on which she placed a skillet of fres) 
pork, to fry. Taking a handful of dried saga 
she rubbed it to a powder, and sifted it slowly 
over the meat, which was already beginning to 
give out a most appetizing odor. 

Priscilla’8 heart was still sore from the shock 
she had received ; but with the pride of her sex, 
she hid the wound from other eyes, and went 
about her household duties as usual. 

Going to the cellar, she brought a pan of rosy- 
cheeked apples from the bin, and was paring 
them for sauce, when slip-shod footsteps sounded 
in the h&U, and Lucinda opened the kitchen- 
door, and looked in. 

Where’s your pa, Priscilly ?” she asked. 
44 Felix Cheeseboro is in the settiu’-room, and 
wants to see him.” 

Priscilla looked startled. 

“ Mr. Cheeseboro? I—I don’t know. What 
does he want?” 

44 Do you reckon I asked him what he wanted ? 
You needn’t to color up so—’tain’t you he wants 
to see. It’s your pa, I told you,” and Lucinda 
shuffled away. 

44 Priscilly hain’t no idee where he is, Felix,” 
she reported. 44 Nor me either. But you mout’s 
well stay to supper. He’ll be sure to come in, 
then.” 

Felix did not think he could stay to supper; 
but he waited awhile, in hopes of seeing Pris-’ 
cilia. His waiting proved to be vain, however, 
and he finally took his departure, promising to 
call again. 

44 Reckon Priscilly was too busy to come in,” 
he thought, consolingly, as he rode off on his 
sorrel mare. 44 It’s too bad she has the whole 
house to tend to; but she shnn’t have it to do 
long, if I can help it,” he added, with a look of 
decision in his gray eyes. 

44 1 wonder if he got the valentine,” thought 
Priscilla, as she finished paring and quartering 
the apples. 44 If he did, he will see that I know 
who sent it to me.” 

On the same afternoon, Mirandy Sprigs was 
doing up her frizzes on bits of tin, which she 
kept for the purpose, being, as she thought, more 
efficacious than curl-papers. 
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“ I want ’em to friz right nice for tomorrow 
night,” she commented, twisting one of the tins 
till it nearly brought the tears to her eyes. 
“ Mebbe Hr. Cheeseboro ’ll ask me to go to 
meetin’ with him. If he don’t, I’ll go alone, an’ 
most likely he’ll fetch me home, like he did 
from singin’-school last week. 

“I’re got ahead o’ Priscilly Quisenberry,any¬ 
how,” she added, with a look of triumph in her 
black eyes, “and I’m a-goin’ to keep it. She’ll 
be mad as hope to find I’ve cut her out. 

“ Wait till I git to be mistress o’ Felix Cheese- 
boro’s big house, though. Won’t I show the 
folks? I’ll turn up my nose at them stuok-up 
Quisenberrys, too. 

“An’ that sassy Lindy ’ll hev to step around 
mighty lively, I kin tell her; fur I don’t’low 
to do a lick o* work myself.” 

“ Mirandy,” grumbled her mother, from the 
kitchen. “ What on oirth are ydu a-doin’ there 
so long? Come along out here, an’ see what 
Enoch’s brung you from the store? It’s in a big 
square envellop, an’ my han’s is in the dough, 
so’t I kain’t open it.” 

Mirandy hurried out to the kitchen, twisting 
up her last friz as she went. 

“ It must be a voluntine,” she cried, snatching 
up the envelope. 

And tearing it open, she jerked out.—the old 
maid, of course. 

“Why—why, it’s a nasty ole comic one, an’ I 
jest know Priscil Quisenberry sent it to me, 
spiteful ole thing. She’s a ole maid herself, an’ 

I ’low to tell her so, first chance I git,” and 
Miranda Bung the obnoxious valentine into the 
fire, and flounced out of the room in a huff. 

“Wher*s Mirandy?” demanded Enoch, shuff¬ 
ling into the house, after putting up his horse in 
the stable. 

u I dun know,” said Mrs. Sprigs, smiling, j 
“8he jest bounced off som ? ers, mad as a wet j 
hen, about that ere voluntine you fotched her.” 

“ Was it a ugly one?” grinned Enoch. “Wher’s 
it at?” 

“ She slung it in the fire, an’ burnt it up. 
Yes, ’twas ugly as git out She thinks Priscil 
Quisenberry sent it.” 

“Priscil didn’t send it then,” declared Enoch, 
“ftir I was a-stannin’ bock by the stove, in the 
post-offis, an* I see Felix Cheeseboro put it in 
the envellop hisself. An* then he backed it, an’ 
poked it in the box, and rid off. 

“An’ Si Sturdy tuck it out o* the box, an’ 
w* to me; ‘Here’s somethin’ fur your folks, 
now,* he so*, an* I put it in my pocket, an* 
fetched it home.” 

“ Wal! that is cur us,” said Mrs. Sprigs, cut¬ 


ting out her biscuits with a tin yeast-powder 
box. “I wouldn’t hev thought he’d send 
Mirandy a picter of on old maid.” 

“Ole maid?” cried Enoch, staring. “Did it 
hev red hair an' a long peakid nose ?” 

“ Yes, it did. The reddest hair an’ peakidest 
nose I ever see.” 

“Wal,” cried Enoch, delighted. “It’s the 
very one I sent to Priscil Quisenberry, sure 
enough. But it beats me to know how Felix 
Cheeseboro got a-holt of it. Mebbe she give it 
to him, though, to send to Mirandy,” he added. 

Miranda’8 frizzes were as crisp as her heart 
could desire, and her eyes shone with antici¬ 
pated triumph, as she repaired by herself to the 
“meeting,” on the following night. For she 
had refused to accept Enoch’s version of the 
valentine, and persisted in believing that Pris¬ 
cilla sent it. 

But the expected triumph was not realized; 
for to her vexation, Mr. Cheeseboro walked up 
to Priscilla, after services were over, and delib¬ 
erately requested the pleasure of accompanying 
her home. Which request was granted, rather 
coldly. 

“ Did you get any valentines, Miss Priscilly?” 
asked Felix, after some moments of silence. 

“One,” she returned, shortly. 

“Why, that’s odd, now. I got one, too.” 

Mr. Cheeseboro was quite elated at, such a 
remarkable coincidence; but Priscilla was not 
so much surprised as he had expected her to be. 

“ What sort of a one was yours ?” he inquired, 
confidentially. “Pretty or ugly? Of course 
’twa3 a pretty one, though,” he added, ven¬ 
turing a very faint pressure of the hand which 
rested on his arm. 

“ Of course it wasn’t a pretty one,” retorted 
Priscilla, severely. “ It was the one you sent 
me, Mr. Cheeseboro.” 

“ 1 ? The one I sent you?” stammered Felix, 
greatly amazed. 

For the first time, Priscilla began to doubt, 
whether he really had sent it, after all. 

“ You don’t mean to say you didn’t send it?” 
she queried, anxiously. 

“ Indeed I did not,” returned her escort, 
earnestly. “ I never sent one to anybody, only 
the one I got, and I sent that back to Mirandy 
Sprigs; fur I thought she had sent it to me.” 

Then the mystery was out, and Priscilla’s 
heart was light as a puff-ball, when she parted 
with Mr. Cheeseboro M her door. 

Mrs. Lucinda Quisenberry was sitting by the 
kitchen fire, limp and slipshod as usual, the 
next afternoon, when Priscilla came in from milk¬ 
ing the cows. She set down a two-gallon bpeket, 
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brimming with the foamy fluid, and brought out 
the shining milk-pans from the pantry. 

“ Mr. Cheeseboro’s in the settin’-room with 
your pa,” volunteered Lucinda, limply knitting 
away at a yarn sock, as she sat over the fire. 

The sea-sheU pink in Priscilla’s cheeks deep¬ 
ened to a poppy-red, as usual, under her sister- 
in-law’s sharp eyes. 

“ Wal, I declare,” snapped the querulous 
woman, crossly. 44 Your cheeks are a-gittin’ as 
red as clover-bobs. I don’t reckon it’s you Mr. 
Cheeseboro’s after. I heerd ’em a-talkin’ ’bout 
the red heifer; reckon he wants to trade fur her. 

“ ’Tain’t likely a poor girl like you is a-goin’ 
to git sich a fore-handed man as Felix. 

44 Why, the Cheeseboro farm’s wuth a hundred 
dollars an acre, every foot of it. An’ there’s 
forty acres in medder-grass alone. 

“ The girl that gits the owner o’ that farm ’ll 
be a lucky one, I tell you. 

44 An’, any way, I reckon you’re cut out fur an 
old maid, Priscilly.” 

Priscilla strained away the milk in the bright 


»t 

tin panB, without deigning a reply to her sister- 
in-law’s tirade. 

44 Hello,” cried Farmer Quisenberry, coming 
out to the kitchen in his home-spun coat and 
blue 44 ducking ” overalls. 44 What d’ye reckon 
Felix wants, Priscilly?” 

Priscilla hesitated, blushing deeper than ever. 

44 Go ’long in, Priscilly,” he said, 44 1 reckon 
you know what he wants, and you know bqpt 
whether he kin hev it, or not.” 

\ And Priscilla smoothed down her red-brown 
l tresses, and went shyly in, to meet her lover. 

\ While Mrs. Lucinda stared in amazement, 
* and Farmer Quisenberry warmed his hands com- 
l placently over the kitchen stove. 

> “Who’d a’ thought,” he said, 44 that a darter 
| o’ mine would ever do so well as that? Why, 
| thar aint a gal ’round here, rich or poor, but 
what would a’ felt sot up to git Felix Cheeseboro. 
i They’d a’ snapped at him.” 

\ And Mrs. Lucinda stared in greater amaze- 
\ ment than ever; for it seemed Priscilla was not 
\ cut out for an old maid, after all. 


“EVERY DAY.” 

BT OLA R A BUSH. 


Wk are each one older growing, 

Every day. 

Down life 8 river swift are rowing, 

Every day. 

Steered for temples ever standing, 

We are borne, at God’s commanding, 

Near and nearer to the lauding, 

Every day. 

O’er their dead ones some are weeping, 
Every day. 

In the church-yard mounds are heaping, 
Every day. 

These but givo a pensive token— 

Ties of love must yet be broken, 

Aud the last farewell be spoken. 

Every day. 

We can see the sad and dreary, 

Every day. 

Meet the burdened ones and weary, 

Every day. 

Hear the sound of Borrow quaking. 
Wrung from breasts with anguish aching, 
For the hearts of some are breaking, 
Every day. 

Let our kindly aid he given, 

Every day, 

Unto those oh! tempest-driven, 

Every day. 

Words of hope for the despairing, 

And their troubles gladly sharing, 

Give our souls a higher bearing. 

Every day. 


Let us strive to be forgiving, 
f * Every day. 

i Let our words be kind and loving. 
Every day. 

Let os goodly seeds bo sowing, 

That for heaven may be growing 
Fruits, to pay the debt we’re owing. 
Every day. 

Though we see so much of sadness. 
Every day. 

Still is heard the voice of gladness. 
Every day. 

Winds their tones of Joy are bringing. 
Sweet child-laughter glad is ringing. 
Happy birds their lays are 6inging, 
Every day. 

May we all grow wiser, purer. 

Every day. 

And our sacred trust be surer, 

Every day. 

If onr hearts but faithful prove ua, 
Heaven's King will better love us, 
Aud with angels watch above us. 
Every day. 

May the graoe of God attend 
Every day. 

Aud His loving hand befriend us, 
Every day. 

Let onr souls renewed hope borrow. 
We shall, on some happy morrow, 
Leave this land where couieth sorrow, 
Every day. 
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BT EMILY H. MAY. 


“' Our model has a kilt-plaited skirt, with the kilts 

arranged in groups of six plaits, and then a 
space. This is continued all around the under- 
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silk skirt is far nicer, as it makes the skirt less 
heavy. The tunic of cashmere or silk is a sim¬ 
ple round skirt, very much looped up on the left 
side. This has a border of velvet two and a half 


black or colored cloth or cashmere is desired, 
this model will serve equally well, as when in 
combination with velvet. The velvet collar and 
cuffs might be retained upon the otherwise plain 
suit. Six and a' half yards of velvet for the 
kilts, collar, and cuffs, allowing the kilted skirt 
to be three-quarters of a yard deep. One yard 
more for the band upon the tunic. That may be 
dispensed with, however, according to the taste 
and the pocket. Eight yards of cashmere in 
combination, or twelve yards of cashmere for the 
entire suit. 

No. 2—Is a winter-dress, with outdoor wrap 
of dolman-shape. The materia! is cloth, and it 
is braided in worsted braid, in a simple design. 
For the dress, there is first a box-plaited flounce, 
twelve inches deep. Over this the tunic, which 
laps the right over the left side; back slightly 
draped. Plain round waist, finished with a 
braided waistband, fastened by a buckle. Cuffs 


No. a. 


inches wide, cut on the bias. The bodice is cut j 
with a long point in front, and the skirt part of > 
the bodice is a separate piece from the arm j 
seams, and is fitted to the pointed fronts. In the j 
back it is all cut in one, like a coat-jacket. A j 
bias scarf of the cashmere ornaments and defines i 
the pointed waist, terminating in plaited ends in j 
front. Velvet cuffs and a turnover velvet collar j 
complete this costume. Small bullet buttons j 
are worn upon all dresses. Here they are of cut j 
jet. I may add that if an entire costume of! 


No. 4. 

and collar to correspond. The dolman ulsterette 
is the simplest dolman-shape, with the border, 
pockets, collar, and bands for the full sleeves all 
braided to match the skirt. Bullet buttons fasten 
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the front. A muff of cloth may be added, j the same in blue. Either of these colors is 
braided in the same way. Sin yards of cloth for \ desirable for young ladies. The skirt has a 

box-plaited flounce, mounted on a foundation of 
silk, alpaca, or silesia, of the same color. Silk 
is always the best, be it either old or new, 
although it may be of an inferior quality. The 
front of the tunic is arranged in deep plaits, 
turning upwards, qnd laid regularly, and fas¬ 
tened high up on the side-seams of the under¬ 
skirt. The back is of one width of cloth, and 
arranged in slightly-puffed drapery. The long 
jacket is made either of the same cloth, or of 
Jersey-cloth to match in color. This is a kind 


No. 6.—A. 

No. 3—Is a stylish walking-costume, of lady*s- 
eloth, in very dark-green, almost invisible, or 


of stockinet-cloth, very much used for jackets 
this season, as from its texture it gives to the 
figure, and a perfect fit can be secured. A 
jacket of Jersey-cloth, in either green or blue, 
can be worn not only with the suit, but with any 
other costume. If made of Jersey-cloth, we 
would omit the velvet vest. If made of the same 
cloth as the skirt, the vest, cuffs, and pockets 
are of velvet, making the costume more elegant. 
The style of the jacket is long and straight all 
around, with the fronts cut away or not, as one 
pleases. So much now is allowed to individual 
taste, that any lady can scarcely go wrong in 
deciding the little details of a costume for her* 


the dress, and three to three and a half for the 
wrap, will be required. 


No. 5. 


No. 6.—B. 
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self. Eight yards of 54-inch cloth will make this 
eostume. Allow two and a half yards for the 
jacket, if Jersey-cloth is used. 

No. 4—Is a morning house-dress or breakfast- 
wrapper, made of checked or plain flannel. Our 
model is checked, with machine-stitching as the 
only trimming. The dress is cut in the Princess- 
shape, with full skirt in the back, which is 
gathered, and headed by a frill, and is sewed to 
the basque of tbo back. The cape and sleeves 
are plain. Cuffs simply stitched. The cape is 
finished by a gathered collar. The dress buttons 
the length of the front. Six yards of double-fold 
flannel, or twelve yards of single, will be re¬ 
quired. Three dozen buttons. 

No. 5—Is a cloth jacket, plain, round, and 
closely fitting the figure, and ornamented with 
passementerie of mohair-braid. These can be 
bought in sets for a jacket, or any lady can make 




51 %.. 



them for herself by sewing the braid on to the 
jacket, after the design shown in our illustration. 

No. 6—We give the back and front of suit for 
a boy of three years. It is mode of bfcge-cloth 
and dark-green velvet. The blouse-frock iB 
plaited in box-plaits, back and front. The skirt 
is bordered with a double row of velvet. Pointed j 


collar and cuffs. The collar fastens at the back, 
as does the costume, under the middle box-pl&it. 
A belt of velvet defines the waist. This coetume 
may be made of any colored cloth or flannel, 
either plain or checked; and in place of the 



No. 8. 


velvet, wide bands of mohair-braid make a very 
stylish trimming, for a boy. 

No. 7.—For a girl of four to six years, we have 
a stylish little street-costume, of light-drab lady’s- 
cloth, with a kilted skirt mounted upon a coat- 
waist. The skirt has three wide box-plaits, one 
in front and one at each side. Between these are 
the kilt-plaits. When the skirt is joined to the 
waist, a band of gray fur is the trimming. Fur 
collar and cuffs to match. The waist fastens in 
front with a double row of large bullet buttons. 

No. 8.—For a baby of two to three years, a 
little sacque-coat, with deep cape, is the pre¬ 
vailing style. It may be made of basket-flannel, 
in white or colored, or some of the pretty soft 
shaggy cloths. If a more dressy garment is 
desired, make it of plush. The edge of the cape 
is trimmed with a chenille fringe. 

LADIES’ PATTERNS. 

Any style lu this number will be sent by mall on receipt 
of full price for corresponding article iti price list below. 
Patterns will be put together and plainly marked. Patterns 


designed to order. 

Princess Dress: Plain.AO 

“ “ with drapery and trimming, .... 1.00 

Polonaise,.AO 

Combination Walking Suits,. 1.00 

Trimmed Skirts..JO 

Watteau Wrapper.JO 

Plaiu or Gored Wrappers, . ..-MS 

Basques,..35 

Coats,. J05 

** with vests or skirts cut off,.AO 


In sending orders for Patterns, please send the number 
and month of Magazine, also No. of page or figure or any¬ 
thing definite, and also whether for lady or child. AddieaaL 
Mrs. M. A. Jones, 28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 
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PANIER BODICE: WITH SUPPLEMENT 


BY IMILY H. MAT. 



We give, for this month, the latest design 
for a bodice with panier, called the “ Panier 
Bodice.” Folded in with the number is a 
Supplement, with full-size diagrams by 
which to cut it out, if desired, without the 
aid of a mantua-maker. 

The bodice consists of five pieces, viz: 

I.—Front. 

II.— Half of Back. 

III. — Half of Side-Back. 

IV. — Upper Half of Sleeve. 

V. — Lower Half of Sleeve. 

The letters show how it is put together. 

The long skirt part of the side-back, from 
E to G, is plaited and fhstened under the 
sash at the back, as seen by illustration. 

The bodice may be made of the same ma¬ 
terial as the skirt, or of a material that 
contrasts with it in color and texture. The 
Bkirt is box-plaited and trimmed with em¬ 
broidery. The sash is moir6. 

We give, also on the Supplement, a very 
beautiful design for a " Palm-Leaf Pattern, 
in Outline Embroidery,’* and describe how 
to work it on another page. 

The lines of the bodice patterns, we may 
add, although they cross this embroidery 
pattern In more places than one, are so dis¬ 
tinctly engraved that they do not interfere 
with the other. 

The embroidery can easily be transferred, 
if wished, to another piece of paper, or the 
various parts of the bodice pattern—the lat¬ 
ter, perhaps, being the easiest. 
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ART EMBROIDERY: CHAIR-BACK, Etc., Etc. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



We give, here, a new and beautiful design in < style, as the effect can only thus be gained; but 
what, to distinguish it from the more ordinary ( they need not be so conventional as to become 
embroidery, is called, par excellence , “ Art Em- j absolutely “fancy” designs; daffodils, iris, but- 
broidery.” The design here given is for a tercups, ox-eyed daisies, etc., would all be suit- 
“ Chair-Back,” and is the dandelion, conven- j able sutyects, and the colors used can be varied 
tionally treated. In the front of the number we j according to the taste of the worker. Of course, 
give two other illustrations of the same “Art a natural rendering of some of these flowers is 
Embroideiy 99 : one also for a “Chair-Back”—.very effective and pretty when well done; but 
pomegranates, conventionally treated—at the top the chief thing to be thought of is to choose 
of the page: below is a design lor a “ Sofa- your coloring and ground judiciously. 

Back/* the flower being the blackberry, conven- The other “Chair-Back” design, the pome- 
tionally treated. It is in this conventional treat- granate one, is also worked either at one or at 
raent that the so-oalled “Art Embroidery ” both ends. The narrow border is continued all 
differs from the ordinary, which seeks rather to the way around at about an inch from the edge, 
imitate nature realistically. It is, in short, We do not now set our furniture against the walls 
the difference .between the French and English as much as we used to do; therefore it seems 
schools. desirable thnt the backs of some articles should 

The design above, dandelions, is to be worked have their due share of decoration. It is only 
either at one or both ends of the chair-back; an outline pattern, to be worked in ordinary 
thiee shades of crewel being used for the lines crewel-stitch, and in two or three shades of red 
around the edges. It will always be necessary or blue, or in golden-browns. Red would, we 
to use conventionally-arranged flowers for this think, be most effective for a pomegranate 
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design; it can be worked either in crewel or filo- j berries, is called an “all over,” or diaper pattern, 
selle. This is the next best embroidery silk to j and is composed of sprays of blackberry; it is to 
the real bobbin silk, which is only available for 1 be worked either solidly or only in outline, 
fine work. The filoselle should be divided into according to the fancy of the worker. There are 
m many sfrands for a needleful—two, three, or ' many plants you can use in this manner, such as 
four are generally used—as the design or material \ honeysuckle, jasmine, wild rose, or even the long 
dictate. This kind of silk, however, does not trailing sprays of the larch, with some of the 
▼ash in all colors; so if the artiole to be worked pretty pink madder-colored apples or cones on 
requires washing often, it would be safer to use them. This pattern is less conventional than the 
the twisted washing silk. Many trailing plants others; and there is considerable scope for fancy 
can be adapted to designs in this style. designing in it. We shall pursue this Bubject in 

The design for the “ Sofa-Back/' in black- \ our March number. 


LETTER PORTFOLIO. 


BT MBS. JAN1 WEAVER. 


Take a square of velvet, and fold in envelope- 
shape. Our model is of myrtle-green velvet, 
ornamented with sprays of marguerites in the 
natural colors; done in Kensington-stitch, with 
filoselle. After the embroidery is done, line the 
envelope with satin, of pink or pale-blue. Finish 
with a gold-colored cord on the edge. A stiff 
piece of card-board should be cut the size of the 
back, and inserted between the outside and the 
lining, to keep the letter-case in shape. A piece 
of card-board covered with the same velvet makes 
the rest, by which the case is placed in standing 
position. This is put on by bows of narrow rib¬ 
bon, and when not in use folds back. 



PALM-LEAF PATTERN: SEE SUPPLEMENT. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


On the Supplement, folded in with this num- j 
ber, there is given, in addition to the full-size j 
fliagram for the new style “ Bodice Panier,” a j 
new and very beautiful “ Palm-Leaf Pattern, in j 
Outline Embroidery,** to which we wish, particu- $ 
larly, to call attention. j 

The design is from the Kensington Art School, 
and is intended fbr a five o'clock tea-table. It is 
worked on butcher’s linen, forty inches square, 
including six inches for the fringe. Therefore, j 
stamp or draw off the design six inches from the 
edge, all around. We give one entire corner, 1 


making the design complete, and showing how 
to turn the corner. 

Work in English wash crewels, two shades of 
red (raspberry-reds), for the border and the large 
palm-leaves; and two sh&des of olive, a light 
and a dark one, for the long slender leaves. The 
stems of the palm-leaves are all done in the same 
red as the lea£ Make every alternate palm 
light and then dark-red. 

We can tarnish this design, if desired, stamped 
upon linen, and supply the crewels, for two dol¬ 
lars and seventy-five cents. 
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THE DUCHESSE TABLE: IN PLUSH 



The foundation is a table of the style of our 
model, made of common pine wood; but it must 
be well seasoned, to prevent its warping. Any 
common carpenter can make the table. If the 
turned legs cannot be made, let them be straight. 
Many of our newest bits of ftirniture are all after 
the severely-straight pattern. Cover the legs 
and uprights between the shelf and top first 
carefully with some of the plush, or else paint 
them black, and varnish with coach-varnish. 
Then cut out of the plush the cover for the top 
of the table, and also for the shelf. The top is 


ornamented with an embroidered bouquet on the 
left corner, and looking as though it had fallen 
there. A single flower occupies the opposite 
corner. The shelf below has the bouquet in the 
centre. After the embroidery is done, tack the 
cover carefully on the top and shelf, and finish 
the edge with a chenille or worsted fringe, in 
which the colors of the embroidery are repro¬ 
duced. Maroon, olive-green, or old-gold are the 
most desirable colors, as they make better back¬ 
grounds for the embroidery, and go with almost 
any furniture. 


MAT FOR TABLE-LAMP. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

In the front of the number, we give a design < either garnet cloth or a woven galon. The een- 
for a “ Mat for a Table-Lamp,” and also the de- ? tre, which is ornamented with embroidery, is 
tails of the pattern. The mat is given in a \ blue cloth. The two motifs which alternately 
reduced size, but the details a#e of fiill work- \ ornament the centre scallops are given full 
ing size. j working size in the two details. The appli- 

The foundation of this mat is doth. The edge j cations in the middle may be either red or black, 
is pinked out and plaited, and for this soldiers’ j The mat is mounted on card-board and lined 
blue cloth is used and the box-plaits may be S with silk. 
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COYER FOR A FLOWER-POT 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



This makes a pretty decoration 
for a dinner or supper-table. Any 
ordinary flower-pot, with a fine 
growing plant of begonia leaves, 
or ferns, may be easily decorated 
after this model. Make bag of 
soft surah silk or satin (crimson), 
with a drawing-string in the lower 
edge, or what is better, although 
more trouble to make, gather the 
lower edge of the bag, and sew it 
to a circular piece for the bottom, 
which piece should be made of 
card-board, covered with chintz of 
the same color. The top of the 
bag is finished by a deep frill, like 
an ordinary work-bag, with draw¬ 
ing-strings. The vandyked band 
is made of cream-white or yellow 
•cloth, and embroidered with a 
simple pattern in outline or 
feather-stitch, with different col¬ 
ored silks. The pointed edge is 
pinked out or scalloped with the 
silks. There is a tiny frill of satin 
ribbon to finish the upper edge. 
The whole bag is slipped over the 
flower-pot, and gathered up at the 
top. 


COLORED PATTERN: D'OYLEY DESIGNS. 

BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give another of 
those beautiful patterns to be found only in this 
magazine. There are four: A set of d’oyleys, for 
painting dh satin, or for embroidering. The 
color of the silks or wools to be either matched 
according to the pattern, or they may be selected 
according to judgment; for instance, everlastings 
are of various colors; yellow, orange, lavender, 
ivory-white ; honeysuckles are of ecru bordering : 
Vol. LXXXin.—12. 


■ on buff, and jasmine is white as well as yellow. 
| The best way to transfer the designs is to use 
l carbon-paper. Place the material on which the 
\ designs are to be worked on a deal table, and pin 
< it on to it with artists’ pins or tacks; place the 
| darkest side of the carbon-paper on the material, 
[ and the design on the paper, and with a blunt 
or other pencil trace over the design, pressing 
\ the pencil firmly to cause a clear black mark. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. > 

The Death op Anthony Trollope, the novelist, is a very t 
serious loss to literature. It was the fashion, we are aware, i u j 
certain circles, to speak of him os commonplace, if not dull. { 
'Ve freely admit that he had not the genius of Dickens or < 
Thackeray. But short of this, he has had no rival, in the j 
present generation; and in some respects, he had merits be- * 
youd even Dickens and Thackeray. i 

For, above all things, Trollope was realistic. No such J 
pictures of contemporary social life in England exist as \ 
have come from his pen. If Macaulay had had novels of j 
the age of Charles II and James II to draw upon, equally j 
truthful, how much more confidence we would have had <, 
iu his history. A century heuce Trollope will be invalu- j 
able to the chronicler. His clergy, his country squires, and j 
especially his young girls, are perfect photographs, only with j 
the color, and life, and expression, that no photograph can \ 
give. His Mrs. Proudie is as good, in a different way, as ' 
Mrs. Poyser even. He was commonplace, generally, because \ 
his subjects were commonplace; but in this, after all, lay < 
his strength, because truth is always strength. If anyone 
doubts his capacity for higher things, let him or her read 
“The Last Chronicle of Barset.” 

To como back, however, to what we began with. Dickens 
did not paint life as it really was. He painted it as he 
saw it through the colored glasses of his imagination; al¬ 
ways more or less caricatured; always with truth sacri¬ 
ficed to humor. Thackeray painted life from another 
point of view: a despairing and satirical one, rather than 
a hopeful and mirth-loving one. Neither Pickwick nor 
Lord Bteyne, however flue in their way, are as true to life, 
which is the point we insist on, as Archdeacon Grantley, 
or poor weak Bishop Proudie. Becky Sharp is a higher 
creation than Lady Glencoia; but she is, after all, vastly 
more exaggerated. Give Trollope credit for what he did! 
In a certain line, he had no rival; nor has he left any 
rival behind him. Neither Hardy, nor Black, nor even 
Black more, approach him in this realistic force, though 
Hardy’s rustics, it must be admitted, are, in their line, as 
good as Trollope’s clergy. Mrs. Olipliant, in her “ Salem 
Chapel,” has come nearest to Trollope. Of course, iu a 
different way, Blackmore excels him, perhaps; for “ Lorna 
Dorne” is undoubtedly a work of genius. 

Trollope died, it is admitted, of overwork. Alas! how 
mauy, iu this driving, crushing age, fall victims to that 
real or fancied necessity. < 


The Newest Rose is named the “Queen of Queens”; < 
ft is pink, with blush edges. Another, nearly as new, is j 
like the Jacqueminot, with the same richness of color, and s 
equal fragrance; it is called the William Bennett Both \ 
of these are English roses. The propagator of the latter \ 
has refused fifty dollars for a single plant, having deter- t 
mined not to sell anything, for the first year, but the cut ' 
flowers, for the Loudon market j 


Back Numbers of this magazine can always be had by 5 
addressing the publisher. Sometimes, when local agents < 
run out of their supply, they say that even the current num- j 
her is not in print But by remitting eighteen cents to ns, c 
you can always be supplied, with it, or any other. « 
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The “ Fly-Trap ” Method. —We have frequently spoken, 
in this magazine, against the practice of bribiug subscrib¬ 
ers by a premium; a thing we never do ourselves, for we 
put all we can afford iuto the magazine. When a pre¬ 
mium is given, of course it comes out of the magazine, 
which is just that much poorer. A lady writes to us in 
point: “Last year, I asked several members of my present 
club,” she says, “ to take ‘ Peterson ’; but they bad found 
one with which they got a cheap chromo, not worth half 
the pictures that come in a single number of your maga¬ 
zine ; so they did not give me their names. They did not 
receive more than half a dozen numbers during the whole 
year; and this year, I did not even have to ask them to 
join my club; they came of their own accord, saying that 
‘ Peterson is the cheapest and best.’ For my part, I should 
not know how to do without it” Now this is what we 
call the “ fly-trap ” method. When a magazine or news¬ 
paper has to be baited, so to speak, with a premium, the 
public may rely on it, it is only a “ fly-trap,” and either is 
good for nothing, or is not intended to be sent through 
the whole year. If people will allow themselves to be 
“tricked” in this way, it is nobody’s fault but their own, 
however. 

The Christmas Cards of Messrs. L. Prang A Co. have 
been celebrated for several years, these enterprising geutle- 
men annually offering large premiums for the best designs. 
We think the cards for this year are even better than usual. 
They are so good that it is difficult to tell which is the most 
meritorious. There are many persons. In fact, who will 
prefer, as we do, the card which took the second prise to 
the one which took the first Of course, this is a matter of 
taste entirely. But when the difference in merit between the 
best two is so little, it is a sure proof that the average merit 
of all is very high indeed. 

Do Likewise At Once.—A lady, who has been borrowing 
“Peterson,” has got ashamed. “Having read your maga¬ 
zine,” she writes, “ for the last year, ‘ borrowed of a neighbor 
I made up my mind it was too good to borrow, and so got 
up a club.” That is right. People ought to be ashamed to 
borrow a magazine that can be had for so little money aa 
“ Peterson.” 

How To Bake Fish.—T here are many persons who pre¬ 
fer a baked fish to one cooked in any other way. Yet few 
cooks know that the beet way to hake a fish is to bake it on 
its back; for all the juices are thus kept in the fish, while if 
the fish is baked otherwise, they drain out, leaving it dry 
and flavorless. 

Extremes Meet; All Like It.—T wo lettera, in the same 
day, recently came to us, with clubs. One was gotten up 
by an old lady of seventy, the other by a little girl of 
twelve. It is with something of pride that # we quote this 
fact, showing that “ Peterson ” is a favorite with old and 
young alike. 

Another Splendid Steel-Engraving, in this number, 
from the Paris Salon of 1882. “Going to School” is as 
realistic in the subject ns it is artistic iu execution. 
The painter is one of the rising men of France. 
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Ora Unrivaled Premiums For 1883.—Our premiums 
for getting up clubs for this year are unusually line. 
One is the steel-engraving, (27 inches by 20,) “Christ 
Before Pilate," the most wonderful picture of the century, os 
is everywhere admitted. The enterprise of “ Peterson, 1 ' in 
engraving this magnificent work of art, at a cost that 
would stagger ordinary publishers, is conceded, on all 
hands, to be beyond precedent. Every family in the land 
ought to have a copy of this mperb engraving. 

Bat as there ore some persons who already have their 
walls covered with engravings, or may prefer something 
eke, we offer, in place of the “ Christ Before Pilate," either 
onr Illustrated Quarto Album, a very beautiful ornament 
for the centre-table, or a handsome Photograph Album. In 
all such coses, however, say which Album is preferred. 

For many clubs, an extra copy of the magazine will be 
seat. For others, and larger ones, a copy of the engraving 
or either of the Albums. The inducements to get up clubs 
were never before so great, and probably will never be so 
great again. Bnt see the offers on second page of cover. 

So* U the time to get up clubs for 1883. If you defer too 
long, others may get ahead of you. Every year we receive 
letters saying: “ If I had commenced sooner, I could havo 
done much better, for everybody likes Peterson." Specimens 
are sent, gratis, if written for, to get up clubs with. 

Those Having To 8it Up at night with a sick person 
often wake the patient unintentionally when making up 
the fire. Putting little lamps of coal on one by one with 
the fingers is a way to avoid this, but not a very pleasant 
one. The difficulty can be avoided by the simple plan of 
having acoopfuls of coal pnt into ordinary paper hogs. The 
lifting of one of these hags and placing it on the fire is a 
noiseless as well as a clean operation. When a fire gets very 
low—almost out—a little powdered sugar sprinkled over it 
produces quite a magical effect, and brings up a flame 
directly. 

Ammonia is very useful in the kitchen. A few drops 
mixed in the water will take off any grease from plates, 
dishes, etc., better than soda, and does not injure the skin of 
the washer as the constant use of soda does. Sponges, hair¬ 
brushes, etc., are beat cleaned with dilated ammonia. 

The “Christ Before Pilate” is acknowledged, every¬ 
where, to be the most valuable premium engraving ever 
offered by any magazine. No fiunily should bo without 
It Subscribers to “ Peterson,” but subscribers only, can get 
it for fifty cents. 

For Twenty-Seven Tears.—A lady sends us a clnb, and 
■ays: “We have been taking your magazine ever since 
1366." This is for twenty-seven years. Yet we have sub- 
•cribers, and not a few, who have been taking it even 
longer. 

The Colored Patterns, in the front of the number, 
four ia number, are what you see nowhere bat in “ Peter¬ 
son.” They combine the useful with the ornamental. 
They are no mere “catch-penny” embellishments. 


“ Such Variety And Excellence.”— The Manheim (Pa.) 
Sentinel says of this magazine: “No other gives such 
variety or such excellence.” This giving more, and of a 
bettor quality, than any other, is our speciality. 

For Removing Ink-Stains, milk !s one of the best things. 
If applied the moment after the spilling of the Ink, and the 
part is then washed, there will be no stain left, even on the 
whitest table-cloth. 


Additions To Clubs may be made, at the price paid by 
} the rest of the club, at any time during Ote year. Aud 
; when enough additional subscribers have been sent, you 
; will be entitled to another premium, or premiums, pro- 
} cisely os if it were a new clnb. Go on, therefore, adding 
; to your clubs and earning premiums. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

\ Mr*. Lorrimer. By Luca* Male!. 2 vol*., 12mo. London 
; and New York : McMillan A Co. —This is a novel of very un- 
: usual merit. It is written in a terse and vigorous style; the 
| characters are natural aud sufficiently varied; and the plot, 
\ though slight, is evolved with great artistic skill. The 
j author's name is entirely new to ns. The merit of the story 
; is all the greater, because it is evolved from ordinary, 
'> almost commonplace lifo. The writer has recognized the 
great fact that there is more or less tragedy underlying 
j everything about us, and tliat it is not necessary to have 
| lived in medievral times, or died at the stake, in order to 
) be a hero or a saint. 

| I Hare Lived And Loved. By Mr*. Forrester. 1 rol., 12 mo. 
) Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott A Cb.—This author is already 
| favorably kuown by her “ Vivia,” “ Miguon,” and “ Dolores,” 
} all stories of more than usual interest. We should consider 
| this one of her best novels—for it opens in the sprightlieet 
i style—if it did not eDd tragically. Now the raison cTilre of 
/ a novel is to please: life is sud enough without the sorrows 
| of fiction; and it is only whop on© is a George Eliot, ora 

< Shakespeare, that we can accept a “ Mill On The Floss,” or 
| a “King Lear." 

| Under Lock And Key. By T. W . Speight. 1 rol., 12 mo. 
\ Philadelphia: T. B. Pctermn A Brother*. —Quite of the Wilkie 
l < Collins school: intricate in plot, full of staitliug incidents: 

< keeping the interest alive from first to last. There are 
] moods in which a story like this is infinitely more accept- 

! able than any mere analytical essay, disguised as a story, no 
matter how choice the English it is written in, or.how often 
we ure told that such so-called fiction is destined to supplant 
v Thackeray and Dickens, and even Sir W alter Scott. 

I ( The Modem Uagar. By Charle* M. Clay. 2 rol*., 12tmo. 

New York: George W. Uarlau A Co. —The author of this 
novel of American lifo is already favorably known by his 
“ Baby Rue.” The present story, however, is even bettor 
than that: more dramatic, and with a deeper insight into 
} life The descriptions of frontier life are especially effective. 
| Tho fight at Bower’s Hill is almost like a bit out of Chevy 
Chase. Rue’s ride through the hostile lines to go to her 
wounded father is only loss stirring. 

Trait* Of Representative Men. By George W. Bonrgy. 
1 vol., 12mo. New York: Fowler A Well*. —A very fair book. 
It gives sketches of Lowell, Emerson, Wendell Phillips, 
Longfellow, and most of the other distinguished men of this 
country, accompanied by portraits, the text impartial on the 
whole, and the engravings quite good, at least, as ordinary 
engravings on wood go. 

RacheT* Share of The Road. “ Round Robin Series." 1 
vol., 12mo. Boston: J. R. Osgood A Co. — There are two 
noticeable merits in this little story. It is pervaded by 
a healthy moral feeling; and its characters are evidently 
drawn from life. Mrs. Shackles alone would make the for¬ 
tune of a story, she is so racy and original. 

Uncle Gabe Tucker: or, Reflection, Song, And Sentiment Of 
; The Quarters. By J. A. Macon. 1 vol., 12mo. Philadelphia : 
J. B. Lippincott A Co. —A collection of prose and verse, in 
local dialect, that has, here and there, flashes of true humor. 
The volume is illustrated. 

Forty Year * In Phrenology. By Nelson Suer. 1 vol., 12» no. 
New York: Fowler A Wells. —A very readablo book, Tull of 
recollections, - anecdotes, etc., of a long life devoted to 
phrenology. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. | 

The Voice of Thousands.— Never before, in all its long \ 
and uuexampled career of success, has “ Peterson’’ re- J 
ceived such encomiums as this year. A subscriber writes: \ 
44 I did not take it this year, and missed it so much. It 1 
is the best I know. We value it for tho great variety of• 
fancy work, and also for its good reading.” Another says: j 
“ I have been taking your unrivaled magazine this year, j 
and am so delighted with it that I have got np a club.” j 
Another: “ I have been taking it for seven years; it is like j 
one of the family; this year. I seud you a club of eight.” j 
Another also sends a club, and says: “ I took your magazine j 
in 1882, and think it perfect.” Another writes: 44 It is the j 
prince of all magazines.” Another: 44 This is the eighteenth j 
year that I have sent a club for your magazine.” Another j 
sends a large club, and says: 44 Having taken the book for j 
1882, 1 thought I would endeavor to get up a club for 1883, j 
and this is tho result.” Another: 44 1 have been buying j 
' Peterson ’ for three years, by the single number, and j 
thought I would get up a club; I had no trouble in getting j 
the subscribers.” Another: 44 1 thought I would change, j 
last year, and took something else; but I find the dear old < 
4 Peterson ’ is worth ever so much more; ami I never inteud j 
to do without it again.” We have testimonials of this kind j 
without number. Those who once try “Peterson,” and j 
compare with others, if they wish a really good magazine, ( 
always stick to it # j 

44 Christ Befobb Pilate.”— The Cambridge (Ill.) Chron- \ 
icle says of our new premium engraving: “A very re- ' 
markable picture is that by Muncaksy, the Hungarian artist < 
representing 4 Christ Before Pilate.’ We have received a : 
steel-plate copy of it, from Charles J. Peterson, of Phila- > 
delphia, who supplies it as a premium to clubs for Petereon's i 
Magazine. There are many persons iu the picture: Pilate, > 
puzzled and hesitating; priests and scribes, scowling aud ■ 
scoffing; and spectators, curious and Inquiring. The / 
striking figure, however, is that of Christ; aud it is the only • 
face of the Nazarene, that we have seeu, which seemed to ; 
have much expression. It is wholly different from tho con- < 
vontioual face and figure of Christ, and a vast improvement j 
upon those. It makes Christ a Jew, as he was. The picture j 
attracted much attention and admiration at the Congrega- j 
tional Sabbath-school, two weeks ago, when the title of the j 
lesson was the same as tho title of the picture, 4 Christ Before s 
Pilate And this is only one of numerous notices, to the * 
same effect, that we have received. The Grecucastlo (Ind.) I 
Banner says, for example: 44 It is a real work of art, some- j 
thing that we are not often able to say of pictures that are j 
given away as premiums. This is an exception, decidedly, j 
and is a most interesting study.” j 

HoasroBD Almanac And Cook-Book mailed free on j 
application to the Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, ? 
Rhode Island. j 

A Lady In The Hair Business.— 1 To the very large ^ 
number of our lady readers who have been cheated by j 
dealers in hair, in selling them goods on false represents- - 
tions, etc., tho above may seem an anomaly. Yet such is [ 
the case, as will be readily seen by all who come in contact ; 
with Mrs. C. Thompson, whose “patent waves” have been \ 
so extensively advertised, and of which so many are worn J 
by the ladies of this country. j 

* This little lady, though not one of the craft, has (with her 
personal knowledge of what ladies required), by her native < 
ingenuity, invented and patented the only article ever j 
patented ip hair for personal wear, viz: her “Thompson j 
patent wave,” which is acknowledged by all as the only j 
standard article in the market; and in spite of the most j 
violent opposition by the trade, is in more general demand 1 


than all the imitations combined, which have been sold to 
ladies on merits claimed; but which were only poss e ss e d by 
44 the Thompson wave.” Mrs. Thompson’s guarantee goes 
with all of her waves, and purchasers can, if not satisfied, 
always have their money returned. This is fact, and to this 
fact, coupled with another, viz: that the dot* not $ell to tho 
trade, and, therefore, always makes good her guarantee, is 
due her suocess. If ladies will remember this, and apply 
to her direct at her stores, they will save themselves the 
annoyance of being imposed upon, and have the satisfaction 
of dealing with a lady, and of receiving exactly what they 
pay for. 

A Knabe In The White House.— The Baltimore Amer¬ 
ican says: “There was seen yesterday at Messrs. Knabe 
A Co.’s factory a magnificent concert grand, just finished by 
them, for the Presidents mansion. President Arthur, who 
is a thorough connoisseur of music, in selecting a piano for 
the White House decided in favor of the Knabe Piano as bis 
preference, and ordered accordingly the instrument referred 
to. It la a concert grand of beantiful finish, in a richly- 
carved rosewood case, and of superb tone and action—an 
instrument worthy in every respect of the place it is to 
occupy. It was shipped to its destination yesterday.” 

In a letter from Hon. Mrs. Pery, Castle Grey, Limerick, 
Ireland, Brown’s Bronchial Troches are thus referred to: 
44 Having brought your 4 bronchial troches’ with me when I 
came to reside here, I found that after I had given them 
away to those I considered required them, tbe poor people 
will walk for miles to get a few.” For coughs, colds, and 
throat diseases, they have no equal. Sold only in boxte. 
Price twenty-five cents. 

For Seeds, Plants, And Shrubs, their varieties, and 
where they cun be bought to the best advantage, we refer to 
our advertising pages, this month. Those pages, in this 
respect, especially at this season, are as interesting and in¬ 
structive as any part of the magazine. 


MOTHERS* DEPARTMENT. 

[Medical Botany— Or the Garden, Field, and Foust.] 

BY ABBAM LIVEZEY, A. M ., J*. D . 

No. II.— Hardback—Hawk-Weed—Hips—Hickory, Rtc. 

We will briefly pass iu review several unimportant medici¬ 
nal agents of the field and forest in this uurnber, and firvt: 

Hardhack — Spiraea tomentoea. An indigenous, rusty, to- 
mentous shrub, two to three feet high, common in pastures 
and thickets, with racemes of flowers, short, dense, agjrro- 
gated into a terminal panicle, of a beantiful roseate-purpliah 
hue. Leaves lanceolate, smoothish above, serrate. All 
parts of the plant are medicinal, being both bitter and 
astringent to the taste. Ita tonic powers adapt it to mar a 
of debility and convalescence, while its astringeucy make* it 
useful in diarrhoea, cholera-iufantum, etc., where such dis¬ 
eases persist after irritatiug matters are removed by rhubarb 
syrup or oil. It was used by the aborigines of our country, 
which, in the estimation of some, renders it of more worth. 
Mothers who desire to nse it may boil one ounce of the 
plant in a pint of water for a time, aud give one to two 
tablespoonfuls at a time. 

Hawk-Weed, or Rattlesnake-Weed —Hicradum moan*. 
Tbe plants belonging tfi this genus are generally known m 
hawk-weeds; but this one has been distinguished by tha 
above name, as it once obtained some notoriety in some psarta 
of the country, in some past age, and traditionally 4 — naniil 
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ted, u an autidote to tlio bite of that snake. This plant Ima 
• dernier flower-ftem, one to two feet high, with a single 
1 *jf aboat midway; heads of yellow flowers in a loose panic- ' 
nidi* corymb. Leaves mostly all radical, two to four or five 
inches long, tapering almost to a petiole at the base, purple- 
v,‘imxJ. Found in open woods and clearings, flowering in 
June. The roots ami leaves are somewhat astringent, and 
have been used with success in hemorrhagic diseases. At 
least, the hemorrhage has ceased after drinking freely of a 
decoction of the plant, made in the prupoitiou of two ounces 
to the pint of water, taken in wine-glass doses. The Juice < 
will sometimes remove warts; apply daily, fora time. 

Him, Dog-Rose —J?osa canina. lhis is the wild brier or \ 
hip-tree, whence the name of “ hips." The ripe fruit of the - 
indigenous plant, deprived of the hairy seeds, is so called. ; 
It has been introduced into thiseountry, lut is not generally ; 
cultivated. It grows to the height of eight to ten feet, and - 
b^ars whitish or pale-red flowers, of five ol»conlate fragrant; 
petals. The fruit is fleshy, smooth, oval, red, and of a < 
pleasant, sweet, acidulous taste. j 

Hiokukt— Ctlrya. The C. alba is the shell-bark or shag- i 
bark hickory; C. tomentota, the white-heart, common thick- ‘ 
shelled liickory-nut tree or mocker-nut, as it is called in some \ 
tedious of couutry; C. glabra, pig-nut hickory, broom hick- / 
ory. The young saplings of this siiecies, on account of ) 
their peculiar toughness, were once much used hi muking ; 
^lint-brooms: and the younger sprouts, in rural sections, > 
m a specimen of mml economy, are often employed, twisted ) 
or otherwise, as a kind of rude ligature or strong rope, under t 
tlie name of liickory withes. The mature wood of this spe- \ 
cies is also preferred by wheelwrights for muking the axles • 
of carts and wagons. Lastly, the C. olivxformi* bears tlio , 
p^can-nut of the South. The leaves of the whole genus are \ 
aromatic nnd astringent Dyspeptics can chew the inner 
Urk often with much benefit: and a tincture made from > 
the same has been used very successfully in intermittent | 
f*ver, after a simple emetic and purgative. The poor peo- ) 
pie, especially hi remote country places, should bear this in 
mind. And tobacco-chewing dyspeptics should cease their j 
damaging habit And have a good supply of this bark in 5 
their pockets. Fill any sized brood-mouthed little, loosely, • 
with the flue inside hark, pack down aud cover with proof : 
spirits rye or apple whiskey, and take in tablespoon doses } 
evfuy two or tliree hours, during the absence of fever. An ' 
infusion, mads with boiling water, is as effectual and more ' 
prudent to use. It must be renewed—made fresh—every • 
other day. The quantity used is unimportant I 


IJOU8E FURNI8H I NO, Etc. | 

Fashio-v I* HoruauroLn Taste.—T he trouble with most > 
writers about furnishing is that they make a mystery of ' 
wliat should be simple, and elevate into lofty priuciple* of [ 
“art” what are really but matters of convenience and com- \ 
fort Convenience and comfort are the first things to be \ 
eonsidereil in your house, aud if you secure them you can j 
get beauty, too; but you will never get beauty at the sacri- 
flee of convenience. The first thing is the papering. It is > 
may to get good papers now. They should not be too dark. } 
They should not have too pronounced a pattern. The best \ 
papers for a small room are those which give a quiet effect > 
«f color, and in which the figure does not obtrude itself. A \ 
good paper goes a long way toward furnishing a room; but > 
If tt is really good, you can go on with your furnishing < 
without regard' to it. s 

This truth should be borne in mind, that If ynur paper, , 
jnsr iwsttslns, your carpet, your furniture, be of good color : 
sod design—that is. appropriate to their pnrposes and snr- ; 
rounding*, unobtrusive, and containing no false notes or ) 
dhensds of ttldr ow-ht question of harmony will give 

Vou LXxSmi.—18. 


you no trouble. Don’t bother yourself about “matching." 
You duu't want things to match. That makes monot¬ 
ony, not liarmony. of course you will buy each thing 
with some thought of what is to be near it, and may even 
try the effect before buying, if you cannot trust your own 
perceptions; but if you expect to get any pleasure out of 
furnishing your house, buy everything for its uwu sake, 
because it is good in itself and you like it. and not because 
it will make up a set. Noltody ever took any rational 
interest in a set. 

There is another tiling of which we wish to speak. Tlio 
average parlur, to-day, is much more attractive than the ono 
a generation back. But, alas! nearly every parlor is alike: 
they have the same wearisome placques, vases, etc, etc. 
Fashion happened to take a turn, a few years ago, in the 
direction of l>eauty and comfort, and the manufacturers and 
dealers, who supply the public demand, produced bettor 
things than before, and people could not help buying them. 
But it was nothing but fashion, after all. It was not 44 art " 
nor “taste"; for people of taste have always had pretty 
rooms, eveu before it was fashionable, and will still have 
pretty rooms, though fashion swing again to ugliness. 

And this is just what fashion appears disponed just now to 
do. For a few years past, there has lieen a wonderful revival 
in all the brauches of artistic industry. But Hie skill in 
handicraft was easier to revive than the honest conscience 
and the imiate feeling that alone can keep the craftsmen iu 
the right path, apd as w-e look in the shop-windows to-day. 
we find them filled with all manner of pretentious exagge¬ 
rations and loud imitations of the work of debased period* 
of art, more costly, and displaying more technical skill than 
was shown in the humble beginnings of the “revival;” but 
with an evident loss of all the ideas of sincerity that gave 
the modern movement life. 

There is nothing surprising in this tendency. While the 
revival of artistic industry has mode it possible for people of 
taste to get what they require more easily than they could 
before, it has not supplied taste to these who lacked it. Not 
all the books that ever were written alxmt art in the house¬ 
hold, and making home beautiful, and all that sort of thing, 
are worth the paper they are printed on, to people who think 
of the furniture and decoration of their homes aa no moiw 
than a matter of fashion. Fashion passes continually from 
one exaggeration to another. True taste in the household, 
as everywhere else, Is the same to-day as it always was, ami 
the best-furnished room Is not that which is in the latest 
fashion, but that which tells of the finest perceptions and 
truest lives in those whose home it is. 


PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 

flSp-Everything ielating to this department should be 
addressed “Puzzle Editor," Petersons Mao veine, Lock 
Bex 437, Marblehead, Mass. 


No. 185.—(‘aoss-Wo a d Enioma. 

My first is in window, but not in door. 

My second’* in carpet, but not iu floor. 

My third is in light, but not in dftrit. 

My fourth is in thrush, but not in lark. 

My fifth is in heaven, but not in sky. 

My sixth is in spider, but not In fly. 

My seventh’s in sun, but not in moon. 

My eighth is in cup, but not in spoon. 

My ninth is in olive, but not in prune. 

My tenth is in August, but not In June. 

My eleventh’s in daughter, bnt not in dame. 

My whole is an author known to fame. 

Emex, Oran. Grace W. Godoabo. 
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No. 180 .—Numerical Emomjl | 

A 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 U a 6, 6, 7, 8 that eats holes in a ! 
1, 2, 3, 4. 

Marblehead, Man. Orau. 

No. 187.— Hidden Tiers. 

1. As Henry is busy, I will not stay. 

2. Mabel, mother v».nts you. 

3. The pearl Is found in the deep. 

4. O, a kiud man gave it to me. 

6. Pubs mo a pin, Edith. 

Auburn, N. Y. Aucs L. Wallbt. 

Answers Next Month. 


Answers to Puzzles in the January Number. 


No. 183. 

1. Still, till, ill. 

2. Stripe, tripe, ripe. , 

3. Scold, cold, old 


No. 184. 

T R A C K 
ARENA 
EDENS 
EATER 
DETER 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 

Evils or Mouth-Breathing— The more eminent physi¬ 
cians are now agreed that many diseases are inhaled by ] 
month-breathing, especially malarious ones. Doctor Carl j 
Seller lately delivered a lecture on this theme, in which he j 
said that many ills that are ascribed to other causes are in | 
reality due to tho effects of this habit. Nature intended the 
nose to be used for inhaling and exhaling the atmosphere, J 
and fijfed it up for that purpose. The mucous membrane > 
contains what are termed seroua glands, which give 
moisture to the air as it is inhaled, while it is warmed and J 
purified by its passage through the nose. When taken j 
directly through the mouth iuto the lungs, the sir la apt, by j 
reason of its lack of moisture, impurity, or improper torn- 1 
peratnre, or all three, to act as an irritant, especially in the j 
larynx, and in the air-cells of the lungs. Doctor Seller drew j 
on the blackboard diagrams of the larynx and lungs to lllut- J 
teats the points he made, and to show the character of tron- \ 
hies of this kind he had masteied. Owing to the imperfect j 
oxygenation of air inhaled directly by the month habitually, \ 
there Is often set up in the system a condition that gives the 
symptoms of dyspepsia, consumption, etc. The lecturer 
described the development of nasal catarrh and the diseased > 
formations that ensue from it, and after speaking of the ex- I 
cessive pain that attended attempts to treat them with the j 
knife or nitric acid, stated a simple process for burning j 
these formations with an incandescent platinum wire, a plan j 
which he declared to be painless to the patient, as the j 
intense heat of the cauterizing agent destroys the nerves l 
before they have time to communicate with the brain. 1 


Eating Stalk Meats.—I t may be laid down as a general j 
principle that meat, fish, or poultry in a state ei>4scay can* '' 


not be eaten with safety, since symptoms of irritant poison¬ 
ing have so frequently arisen from this cause. The aUteuce 
of evil consequences after eating food which has undeigone 
a certain amouut of decay is doubtless due in many cases to 
the completeness of the cooking process; but this does not 
militate against the geuetal rule that food iu any stage of 
decay is unwholesome, and should be avoided. Of late years 
there have been mauy cases of poisonous symptoms arising 
from the use of canned meats. The cause appears mainly 
to have been improper methods of canniug, or of tho use of 
meat that was tainted before being canned. An examina 
, tlou of the outside of the can is our only available guide as 
| regards this class of article. The head of the cau should be 
j slightly concave, whereas if it be couvex it shows that de¬ 
composition lias commenced within the can. Sometimes, 
through eyeless soldering, the preserved articles become 
contaminated with lead, and poisoning by this substance la 
the result. 


U8EFUL HINTS» 

Hints For Makino Inexpensive Curtain*.—O atmeal- 
cloth, unbleached sheeting, scrim, or Toile Coll>ert (which 
is very like milk-etraining cloth), are all good foundations 
for the curtain; on any of these you may work a border in 
crewels. Red and pink roses, with leaves, with a few stems 
of light grass in gold filoselle, make an effective garniture. 
The deep coaree lace, either antique or coarse torchon, 
should edge the curtains. Or you may make a border by 
cutting out some pretty flowers or birds from cretonne, 
and appliipi6 it upon the curtain, buttonholing the edge* 
with silk to uuitch the flowers, leaves, etc. Or, we have 
just seen a pretty set of curtains for a country-liouee 
(bed room), made of unbleached sheeting, with a stripe of 
cretonue put serosa the top and bottom of the curtain— 
simply the wide stripe stitched on by machine—and it was 
most effective. Some of the cretonnes with wide HjneAnn 
stripes in rich colors should be selected. 


To Mark a Looking-Glass Frame.— 1 The uses to which 
the pretty pine cones, acorns, etc., can be applied, are innu¬ 
merable, and one of the prettiest is a looking-glass frame. 
Take a looking-glass in a plain deal frame, about fourteen 
inches long by ten wide (but the size is not material), with 
a ring at the back to hang it up by. Take off some of the 
lnrger scales from the fir cones, and glne them on as a bor¬ 
der around the frame. Then add row within row, of nut¬ 
shells, acorns, very small cones, aud any other pretty wood 
treasures that may be handy, filling in thf gaps and inter¬ 
stices with lichens and moss. The frame is sometimes 
finished off by varnishing; but the effect is much letter if 
left unvarnished, though perhaps it will not look well quite 
so long. Picture-frames can be ornamented in the same 
way, and they, as well as brackets, etc., may have the foun¬ 
dations cut out of strung mill-board. 


FIRESIDE GAMES. 

Games For Winter Evenings.— We give a game or two 
more, for amusement on winter evenings. The ** Magic 
Answer** is a game much Hked. There ere two ways of 
playing it, and it requires two confederates; one le av ee the 
room, and the company decide upon the name of any pemtn 
they please; on being recalled, the other confederate puts 
the question, and oaks “ Is it So-and-eoT’ nagttlag a different 
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person each time. The answer is "No,” until the right 
person has been named, when it Is 44 Yes.” The simple trick 
consists in alwajs uamiug a person with white hair before 
die name of the person agreed upon. The correct answer 
creates much surprise as to how it has been arrived at 
“ Birds ” is rather a funny game, if well played. Four or 
live ladies out of the company each choose the name of a 
bird, and whisper it to the geutleman who is to sell them. 
Any one of the company offers to buy a bird, and asks for 
the one he wants; the amusement consists in the badinage 
which passes between the birdseller and the purchasers, and 
the gneeee* as to which of the ladies is iuteuded by the birds 
described; children and young people much enjoy this game, 
and the descriptions of the birds are made as apropos as pos¬ 
sible. Some young people And amusemeut in games in 
which pencil and paper are required, such as “ skeleton 
letters,” letters writted without adjectives by a clever mem¬ 
ber of the company, an adjective being afterwards supplied 
by each of the company in turn. When a letter is completed, 
it is read aloud, and never fails to provoke much merriment. 
Another form of letter-writing Is to distribute a number of 
alipe of paper to the company, who each write a paragraph, 
folded down, and pass it on to their neighbor, who also 
writes aad passes It on. Wheu the papers are filled up, and 
the letters finished, they are unfolded and read out. A 
game called ** Rhymes ” is also a favorite one. One of the 
party writes a line of poetry on a sheet of paper, folds it so 
as only the last word can be seen, and hands it to the next 
person, who akh soother line to rhyme with the word seen 
on the paper—the poetry may be either original or not. 
When everyone has written something, the united com posi¬ 
tion is read, and is often very funny indeed. A cheerful 
game for a family-party, whan tired of other tilings, is 
“ What is my thought like ?” A lady is told to think of a 
gentleman. She then asks the company: “ What is the 
object of my thought like?” Each person gives an answer; 
the lady then names the perpon of whom she has been 
thinking, aud inquires how or in what way the objects sev¬ 
erally named are like him; and then follows the best rea¬ 
sons tliat can be given, and the mote'absurd they are, the 
greater the laughter occasioned. 


the rake- -seeds mixed with boae-dust should be sowed over 
the vacaut places, and be well rolled in. 

Edgings of box, of thrift, and house-leek (sedums), can bs 
made, aud dig all borders lightly with a garden fork. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

RSFBcerg Receipt 1* this Cook-Book hot been tested bg a 
practical housekeeper. 

SOUPS. 

MOM Soup. —Four large potatoes, two leeks, two ounces of 
butter, three tablespooufuls of crushed tapioca, one pint of 
milk. Put the potatoes and leeks, cut in four, iuto a sauee- 
pau, with two quarts of boiling water and tlte two ounces of 
butter, a teaspoonful of salt and pepper to taste. Boil an 
hour, run through a colander, and return it to the saucepan; 
add the milk, spriukle in the tapioca, and let it boil fifteen 
minutes. 

Vegetable Soup. —One and a half pounds of beef to three 
quarts and a pint of water, one half-cupful of rice or barley, 
season with salt and pepper; put in a pot and boil steadily 
for two horns; then add paisley, one onion, two potatoes, 
one carrot, and tomato if you have it; if the water boils 
down, you can add more hot water. 

nan. 

3b Make Raised Plee.— Take one and a half pounds of 
best lard, three-quarters of a piut of new milk; boil them 
together, stir the boiliug mixture into four pounds of flour; 
kuead the paste well, and set It down to the fire twenty min¬ 
utes before using. To raise the crust of a pie, you must 
take your paste worm, roll it out, and mould it ou a mould 
(adecanter will do in default of a proper one); when cold, 
take it off, and fill it with pork or veal, which must he cut 
about the sise of dice, seasoned with white pepper, suit, and 
a little dried sage; put on the tops; and. to make glossy, 
brush over with the white of su egg. Oak-leaves cuft out of 
the paste and laid around the pie to form a wreath, and ap 
acorn in the centre, will he found a great improvement. 


FLOWER GARDENING. 

Latb nff February transplant all hardy fibrous-rooted 
flowering evergreens (perennials) and biennials—that is, 
cuttings rooted from plants of last year, and sweet-williams, 
hollyhocks, pcreuulal nun-flowers; also violets, primroses, I 
polyanthus, daisies, pinks, monk's-hood, hepaticas, compa- 
nnfaia, etc.; but this can only be done when the weather is : 
open and mild, and gives early promise of spring, go also ; 
evergreens, ss laurustinns, laurels, and pyracanthue, may be ] 
transplanted; but they must be carefully done, and have a j 
good ball of earth around them. ' 

Cuttings can be made In February from strong shoots of < 
the last year's growth of roses, and honeysuckles, and jas- j 
mines, and theae will root well by October, and be ready for j 
transplanting. Choose the strongest shoots, and do aot out ’ 
them leas than six inches long. Cut them wMh a knife, i 
In a shutting direction; plant them In a moist situation, out; 
of reach of (Wat; put each catting half-wa^ioto the ground, 1 
which should have been well dug and raked. Beyond this , 
there Is not hath to he done hi email garden stripe in this ' 
month; but where there ie a green-house, the potting of < 
plants should be caftftd oa rapidly, according to the spaces ! 
capable d( screening them I ro nf ti t 

Maas cm»bddtared edNtlntitt ft February, by drawing a 
fine mfcntiver it two ettbarn timee. All bars plaoes under 
bmdftdtishMtdMti now be wsD scratched over with 


A Nice Disk from Cold Beef, with Mashed' Potatoes.—Meek 
potatoes, either in a plain way or with hejaMMi and the yelk 
of an egg, and add some butter aad saltdBes ftnoold beef, 
and lay it at the bottom of a ple-dMt, adding to it scene pep¬ 
per, salt, and a little beef-gravy. Cover the whole-with a 
thick paste of the potatoes. Score the potato-crust with tlie 
point of a knife, in squares of equal sise. Put thedish io an 
uvea, and brown it on all sides. Whea nicely browned, 
serve immediately. Thin, with au apple-tart or dumpling to 
follow, is a capital dinner for a small family. 

AosnNiai Ane.—Slice some cold beef or mutton* ssnasti 
tbe m t at with pepper and salt, and dredge over'it a Unit 
flour. Put it in a stewpaa, with some of the cold gravy; o#v 
If there be none left, add a little water. Slice an onion 
fine, aad add to it also a few potatoes. 8tew gently until the 
meat Is quite tender. If there was no cold gravy, a little 
butler rolled la floor must be mfded -a, few minutes before 
the stew is served. 

An WKe t U m i Busk from CM Poutbrg j—Cnt the meat in 
pika, pat the trimstng»'<end bones in a saucepan, with 
Some pepper, salt, a dice of lean ham, and a little onion. 
Simmer tills for hdf an boor, thicken it with a bit of butter 
rolled In flour, then prit in the meat Before serving, 
squeese in n little lemon-juice. 1 

VEGETABLES. 

Salsify '—Throw each root, as you scraps It, info weak vin¬ 
egar nod water. Drain them, throw them info salted lioUiug 
water. When tender, drain, aad let them oool. Cut the 
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roots, when cold, Into bite two inched long, lay them for 
an hour or two in a l*owl containing a-spoonful of oil mixed 
with one of vinegar, and salt and pepper to taste, turning 
them once or twioo. Drain thoroughly, dip each piece of 
salsify into frying butter, or into egg, and then in bread¬ 
crumb, and fry in plenty of hot fat As soon an they bike a 
light-brown color, drain them, lay them a moment on 
warm kitchon-paper, and serve very hot, guvukthed with 
fri; h! parsley. 

Potato Gala ?».—Two potatoes, a little salt, a breakfast-cup 
dT flour, one ounco of butter. Boil the potatoes, pool and 
bruise them, and work them into a paste, then add a little 
salt, and mix it in a large breakfast-cup full of flour. Roll 
out the oakc, and ent it into six or eight pieces. Bake it 
•1 >wly In a metal frying-pan, in which put previously aliout 
one ounce of butter. The cakes should be a light color, and 
require constant attention whilo baking. 

Roiled Dried Ream. —Put a piece of pickled pork in a pot 
ulth two quart! of water. In another pot put one quart of 
dried bocius, which must have l>con carefully picked and 
washed. As soon as the beans begin to boil, take them out, 
put them in a colander to drain, then put them in with the 
■neat, and just oovor tho whole with water. Boil them till 
they aru quite soft, and send them to the table. 

A notiter. —Boll the salsify as above, then mash It smoothly, 
ad l two wcll-hcatcn eggs, half nn ounce of flour, and pepper 
and salt to taste. Mix well, shape it into little balls the sizo 
of a walnut, dip each into egg, then Into bread-crumb, and 
try Iiko croquettes.. 

DRS3KRT8. 

Painted Ladle*. —Removo the eyes and stalks from some 
nice round-looking apples that will oook well, and peel them 
very evenly, to preserve their shape. Place them in a shal¬ 
low stewpan large onough to hold them in one layor. Ws- 
solve loaf-sugar In sufficient water to completely cover the 
apples, allowing four ounces of sugar to cash pint of wator; 
add a few cloves, a little lemon-peel, and stick cinnamon. 
Cover the stowpan, and simmer the apples very gently, or 
tlioy will break before being cooked thoroughly. When 
done, and they are cool enough, lift them carefully to a glass 
dull, and with a small brash, tint them delicately on one 
•ills with a little liquid cochineal or melted red currant 
Jelly; strain MMf^pwp, return it to the stewpan, and boil It 
rapidly until reduced to one-tliird of a pint. When cold, 
stir to it a wineglass of allferry and the Juice of half a lemon, 
and pour it around, but not over the apples. Blenheim 
oranges do well for this dish. 

Apple Fritter*. —Peel three large apples, core them wrlth a 
column cutlet*, and ent them across in slices rattier less than 
half an inch thick ; put them in a flat dish with half a tumb¬ 
ler of brandy, and strew plenty of powdered loaf-engar over 
them t hi them remain covered for a couple of ■ h ouse, then 
take cadi piece separately, dip It In batter so that It terwdl 
covered with It, and fry a golden color in plenty of hot lard. 
Lay the fritters in front of the fire, and when all are done, 
pile them up on a napkin, shake plenty of powdered loaf- 
sugar ever them, and s e rv e. 

Mince-Meat. —Take four’Jkranda of raisins, four pounds of 
currants, four pounds of suet Chop up flue one dozen pip¬ 
pin apples, half-ounce of cloves, the same of cinnamon and 
mace, one nutmeg, two huge leaseue, Juice mad peek After 
all is prepared, mix the frnlt and suet well together In a 
l irge dUh; add one and a half pounds of brown sugar, and 
wet it well with brandy; pack it dowu tightly iu an earthen 
j tr. and tie closely. When you mix it for use, add a little 
r.virc brandy, and sugar, and slices of citron. 

R itter .— Beet up one tablespoonfnl of brandy, one of olive- | 
oil. and a little cold water, with the yolk of one egg: add a : 
pttich of nit, then work in snfllcient floor to make, with the I 
addition of more writer, as much better m will be wanted. It 


should be of the consistency of thick cream. Just Wore 
using, whisk the whites of two eggs to a froth, and mix them 
lightly but effectually with the batter. 

Plum Pudding .— Half-pound of flour, half-pound of suet, 
half-pound of plums, half-pound of currants, half-pound of 
brown sugar, a large teaspoonful of baking-powder, a little 
salt and nutmeg, half-pound of raw carrots grated, half- 
pound of raw potatoes grated. The vegetables are sufficient 
to mix; neither eggs nor milk are required. Boil six 
hours. 

CAKES. 

Pound Cake .—One pound of butter, one pound of loaf- 
sugar, one pouud of eggs, one and a quarter pounds of flour. 
Put the butter into a clean pan, about milk-warm, and stir 
it arouud until it becomes cream; then add the sugar, w hich 
must be pouudod very flue, and stir them together for a few 
minutes. Break the eggs in, and beat them all toguthci for 
five minutes; thou graluully add the flour and six drops of 
essence of lemon ; stir them lightly together, put in a but¬ 
tered mould, and bake in a cool oven. This cake is good, 
hut plain. If a richer ono is desired, put in one pound of 
currants, half a nutmeg grated, and one quarter-pound of 
candied lemon, cut into thin slices. 

Buchrheul (Jake* Without Teaet .—To one quart of luke¬ 
warm water, odd as much buckwheat meal as will make a 
lsttter of the proper thickness. Add to tills a little salt, a 
teaspoonful of soda, dissolved, and a toospoouful of tartaric 
acid dissolved in half a cup of water. When the latter 
is ready, put in the acid and beat tho batter well, then 
stir iu the soda, and bake immediately. 

Mvffim .—One quart of milk, five eggs, ono tablespoonful 
of good yeast; if home-made, three or four tablespoonfuls. 
A lump of blitter the size of a walnut, and enough flour to 
form a stiff hatter, bet them to rise, and when light, bake 
them in rings. 

Rio* Rutter Cake *.—Take a pint of boiled rice, mash It 
well, add three well-beaten eggs, a quart of milk, a little 
salt, and enough flour to form a batter. Add a teacupful of 
home-made yeast When light bake on a griddle. 


I FA8HI0NS FOR FEBRUARY. 

Fio. i.—H ocbk-Drow, or Blue Cashmzrk. The back of 
the skirt is laid iu kilt-pluite from the waist to the foot 
Tho front has three kilted flounces. The panels at the side 
and the collar on the bodice ore dark-bine brocaded silk. 

! Tho coat-bodice is close-fitting, long in front but quite 
short at the back, where it is ornamented with a large bow. 

i Fio. it.—W alkixo-Dress, or Brown Woolen Material, 
with gsy satin stripes. The skirt is quite plain. Scarf- 
) drapery, trimmed with an ecru embroidered ruffle, looped 

I up at the side, and falling in looee puffs at the luck. Jacket 
of brown cloth, close-fitting, cut in battlements at the bot¬ 
tom, and trimmed with brandebourgs down the front. 

, Brown felt liat, ornamented with a bird. 

| Fio. in. —Yisitino-Drrss, or Liout-Blur Albatross- 
| Cum. Tito akirt is trimmed with a deep flounce, which is 

I put on wtth several rows of shirring. Above tho hem la 
inserted a atrip of white surah silk, ornamented with two 
rows of gold braid. The pointed side-pieces are also edged 
> with this trimming, as is the deep ooat-basque. Above tho 
; flounce, and passing under the basque, is a scarf of the corah, 
striped with many rows of gold braid. The sleeves, collar, 
pockets, and front of tho basque are ornamented in the urns 
way. Bonnet of dark-blue velvet, lined with light-bltw, 
and trimmed with a thick spray of pink roesbuds. 

Fio. rv.—Yuimro-Duzm, or IbtTTRSinoR-Osnr, off 
Lustreless Silk. The shape is a Princess. The Aral off 
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the skirt is laid in loop plaits. The bottom is trimmed with 
fire very narrow knife-plaited ruffles. Above tins is a full 
quilling of heavy lace, which has been dyed the color of the 
dreas, and which is interspersed with chenille drop of the 
mine color. This trimming extends from the throat dowu 
either side of the front plaits, and around the tiottom, just 
above the narrow ruffles. Three-quarter sleeves. Velvet 
bounct, of the color of the dress, liued with lose-color, aad 
trimmed with ruae-colored feathers. 

Fio. v.—'C arriage-Press, or India-Blue Silk. Tlie ! 
bottom of the skirt has a knife plaited ruffle. Above tills is 
asfaell quilling. A chenille fringe trims the bottom of the ; 
king gathered underskirt, and the tunic crosses in frout,and 
is also trimmed with cheuillo fringe. The very ioug red- 
iiqpite is of blue brocaded silk. The waist is made with a < 
point. The coat-skirt is very plniu, and opens iu front; it : 
has large velvet pockets at the sides. The waist has a collar \ 
and revere of dark-blue velvet, and a soft silk-gathered 
plastron in frout. Hat of dark blue plush, with yellow 
plume. 

Fio. vi.— Winter Cloak, or Brown Beavkr Cloth. The 
bottom, sleeves, and collar are trimmed with seal-skin. 
Above the fur, at the bottom and ou the sleeves, are several 
rows of wide Hercules braid, and above this again is a row 
of fancy braiding. The sleeves are put in In tlie dnlmau 
ttjle. Brown velvet bonnet, trimmed with a yellow bird and 
brown aud yellow feather. 

Fio. vii.—'Widow’s Costume, or Parametta and CrSpe. 
The kilted skirt is of parametta, and lias a treble box- i 
plait of erdpe dowu the centre of the front. The bodice lias 
puiiers terminating at the*back as a tunic. Tlie trimming 
of the cuffs, the collar, the plastron, aud bow are of cr&pe. < 
Crfcpe bonnet aud veil. 

Fios. vm and ix.— House-Dress, or B£oe-Cloth. The j 
skirt is kilted nearly to the waist, and the full round tunic, ) 
which is also of bege-cloth, is machine-stitched. The bodice j 
i» of dark-blue cloth, and the basque is cut out as battle- j 
Dents, and is ornamented with braid, which is coutiuued • 
dowu tlie front, at each side of the buttons. 

Fio. x. —Walking-Press, or Dark-Green Casiimrrk. i 
The skirt is laid iu box-pin its in front, and in kilt-plaits at j 
the side and back. The round tunic is full and short, and j 
•imply draped at the back. Tlie coat-basque is close-fitting, j 
and is buttoned down th» front with old silver buttons. { 
BoDnet of mastic-colored felt, with crown, with dark-green < 
plush frout. A bunch of dark-green feathers and a silver j 
hackle ornament it. j 

Fio. xl—Visitino-Dres£, or Terra-Cotta Colored Ot- j 
toman Silk, aud dark-claret velvet, with terracotta polka- \ 
duta. The bottom of the skirt has a flouuce of the Ottoman '< 
•ilk, laid In side-plaits, with bands of tlie claret-colored vel- ; 
Tet alternating with the silk plaits. The Itottom of the < 
velvet skirt is cut in deep Vandykes. The Ottoman-silk scarf < 
is draped quite low in front, is caught up at tlie sides by a ( < 
baud of the velvet, and falls at the bock, where it is turned ; 
op and draped. This Ottoman-silk scarf is placed so as to ; 
•how Uie upper part of the velvet skirt, and does not reach 
to tlie waist. The bodice is pointed at the lock, and bus a 
Tfi* of the velvet. Tlie cuffs and narrow collar are also of 
velvet. Folds of the silk are laid flcliu-faahion alaiut the I 
•boulders. Bounet of claret-colored plush, with terra-cotta ? 
colored feathers. j 

Fio. xti.—HorsF-Dnw, or Park-Crimson Silk and ? 
Black Satin. The underskirt is of the satin, edged with a j 
■arrow knife-plaiting. The scant ruffles of black satin are { 
entered with black Spanish lace flowers. The crimson over- ' 
dress is long in thf front, falls square at tlie hack, and Is 
draped high on the side, with a gold buckle. The tiodice has 


Fio. xiii.—House-Press, or Almond-Colored Camel's- 
Hair and Seal-Brown Velvet. The skirt consists of 
alternate box-plaits ami killings of tlie two materials The 
double tablier is trimmed with velvet. The bodi-e is iu the 
redingote style, with long coot-ends at tlie back, where it 
falls iu wide plaits, aud bus square tabs in front. This is 
also trimmed with se&l-bruwu velvet, aud the buttons are 
of velvet. 

Fio. xiv.—V isitino-Bonket, or Black 8panikh Lace, 
Jet Drops, and Yellow Chrysanthemums. In white 
blonde this would be a beautiful bonnet for tlie opera, subu 
stitutiug pink or ml flowers for the yellow ones. Without 
the flowers, it makes a beautiful dressy bonuetfor an elderly 
lady. 

Fio. xv.—Directoire Bonnet, or Black Chenille, trim¬ 
med with three dark-red feathers. The lining and string* 
are of black velvet. 

Fio. xvl—Bonnet, or Leather-Colored Velvet, trim¬ 
med both outside and inside with ruby-colored roses. The 
Ottoman-silk strings match the velvet. A bird at the side. 

Fio. xvii.—Cr£pe Bonnet, for Mourning. There is a 
very uarrow plaiting of erdpe around the edge, mid the 
crepe is put ou full aud carelessly at the top. Brood crepe 
strings, hemmed. 

General Hem arks. —There ia never much that is new in 
the fashions to chronicle in this mouth. The winter one* 
have ail lieeti decided upon, and the new styles for spring 
have not appeared. Iu fact, the costumes are already so 
varied, and any transitions are so gradual, that we slip from 
autumn to winter, and from winter to spring, and are aston¬ 
ished to find how our List year’s gow ns, w rajis, and bonnets 
are still quite in the fashion. Yet human nature, at least 
women’s human uature, likes change, and there is always 
some little thing that is new—the cut of a sleeve, tlie trim¬ 
ming of a skirt, the length of a wrap, or tlie |*»#e of a 
feather, that ia valuable to those who need new garments. 

In colors for outdoor wear, dark brown vies with durk- 
green for popularity, and dashes of red are everywhere, from 
the aigrette in the bonuet to the “clucks” on the stockings. 
Black never loses favor, and is more worn by elderly ladies 
than any color, however dark tlie shade. 

Gathered JUmttr.ee, cut either straight or bins, are new, 
pretty, and easily made. For several summers, the straight 
flounces of white dreraes have been finished with rows of 
narrow tucks, and now soft silks are beibg made in the 
same way for winter wear. 

Son white mttuliH* and tulle are much used for evening- 
dresses for young ladles; but thongh the material is usually 
cheap, they are so frail, and the making frequently eosts so 
much, that camel's-hair, French bunting, and albatrom- 
cloth, and suraiis in light color, remain most in favor, exce|>t 
for the very rich. Tulle, also, to look well, should be made 
over silk or satin. 

Tour-time* or hurtle* ore universally woru, but of only mod¬ 
erate sisse. When too large, they sway and move with every 
step of the wearer, giving her a ridiculous wriggling appear¬ 
ance, thongh all superfluous fullness is dispensed with, stiff 
muslin or horsehair ruffles are usually fastened into the lack 
of tlie skirt, to give it the needed fullness; but ir tlie dreas 
is much draped at the back, even these may be dispensed 
with. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 

Rue des Pktits Champs. 

I have seldom seen prettier costumes made up in woolen 
materials than are pow shown in Paris, aud that in most 
eases without any admixture of silk, satin, or velvet, the 


along point, with k gathered piastre u in front, aud tlie col- charm of these toilettes consisting in their stylixli simplicity, 
lar and cuds are of black lace. \ Plaited underskirts, with tlie plaitiug extending from waist 
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CHILDRENS FASHIONS 


to hem, are very much in rogue, even in the plaids that are 
bow no fnshionuble. Over these underskirts are placed full 
looped draperies at the back, and a graceful scarf or apron 
overskiil in front. Oue of the moot tasteful plaid walking* 
dresses that I have seen this season has a pointed draped 
apron overskirt, with full looped draperies at the Imck, the 
aides showing the close-plaited uuderskirt to the widst. 
Another style has a draped overskirt plaited up to a point at 
oue side, uthu-Jied there to the waist, and falling in full 
rounded folds over the other side of the skirt, nearly to the 
Item. This fashion is very popular; but is unbecoming to 
any but tho most slonder of figures. Another way of making 
a cashmere dress is to covor the underskirt as high as the 
knee with narrow ruffles, each' bordered with au iuch-wide 
band of velvet. The overskirt falls in a graceful curve in 
fyunt, meeting the ruffles, and is caught up In drapery with 
two jMjinted ends at tho back. The corsage is a very long ! 
c<»ut in velvet, cut in deep scallops, or it may be made of j 
cashmere. with cuffs and sailor’s collar of the velvet. In j 
vhite cashmere and ruby or aupphire velvet, this toilette 
makes a pretty evening*costume for a young lady. 

Ohcne stripes in soft woolen materials are a good deal 
worn; the stripes are about au inch and a half wide, and 
much ingenuity is shown in draping and arranging the 
material so as to have all the trimmings, the overskirt, etc., 
on the bias. When well made, these drosses are extremely 
effective. Braided juckets, in dark-blue, brown, or groen 
cloth, arc still much worn, with underskirts in woolen 
strijH*s or plaids. Plush is a good deal used in combination 
with cloth or cashmere for walking-suits; but chiefly for the 
underskirt, or in bauds for trimmiug. Plush opera-cloaks, 
iu the deeper tints, such os ruby, old-gold, or sapphire-blue, 
•re in great favor. 

This seems to be an eclectic season In regard to wraps, as 
last year was for hats and bonnets. Every lady wears tho ] 
cloak that l*ests suits her stylo or figure. One sees wraps of 5 
•very shape and length, from the trim tight-fittiug cloth j 
basque of a slender nnddeu to the long stamped velvet J 
paletot of a portly matrou. Black is decidedly the favorite j 
color for outdoor wraps; and it is no longer essential to have j 
the cloak aud dress of the same material, except for very < 
dressy costumes. Cloth aud stum]»ed velvet are the materials < 
♦lie most in vogue, unless the cloak or jacket forms part of * 
a full costume. A novel and handsome wrap is a short { 
tight fitting jacket of seal-skin, made single breasted, aud \ 
bordered with u band of sea-otter fur. Of course this gar¬ 
ment was made for a slender figure: a stout one would look 
ridiculous in it. 

The uncut velvet, or Ottoman velvet, introduced by Worth 
at the beginning of the seasou. Is now only used for the 
trimmings or skirt-fronts of very dressy toilettes. It comes 
iu all sorts of delicate evening-dress colors, and in pede-pink \ 
or yellow it is very lovely, haviug a sort of silvery bloom \ 
upon its surface that is very attractive. But it U too perish- < 
able to bo used iu any form that will subject it to actual j 
wear, as it marks and crushes in one wearing. Embroidery j 
in colored floss silks, and in cheuille, and sometimes with a \ 
blooding of both, is a good deal used for ball-toilettes. The j 
•kit t-front of pale-colored satin is covered with those superb | 
embroideries worked upon tho material. A novel element | 
ia the Introducing of artificial flowers or fruits into the em- j 
broidery. Thus a cluster of vine-l«avce will surround a I 
bunch of artificial grapes, and a skirt-front worked all over ( 
with the foliage and branches of a rose-tree was set here > 
and there with artificial ro#es very exquisitely made. 
Another skirt-front, embroidered with colored morning- ' 
glories in all their different and splendid hues, had tiny ) 
humming-birds set here and there, some apparently sipping j 
from the calyx of the blossoms, others clinging to the vine i 
as if to rest. The corsage had a cluster of hutnmiug-birds > 
attached to the left shoulder. The effect was good, and the 
Conceit was pretty, but was hardly In the best taste. I 


The newest color of the season is a greenish-gray, which 
is no other thau the reseda or miguonette-color that was so 
fashionable several years ago. It conies in a light lady's- 
clotli, and is made up iu combination with peacock-bine 
plush. 

A very pretty style of embroidery on satin, for the skirt- 
fronts or underskirts of evening-dresses, consists of a large 
round spot, worked in white chenille on white satin, aud 
haviug a cut-glass Lead iu the centre. The overdress may 
be in silk, or satin, or brocade, but always in pure white. 

Very large rosettes, formed of loops and ends in iuclt-wide 
ribbon, either of saliu or velvet, are much used for trim¬ 
ming bonnets or evening-dresses, replacing both feathers 
and flowers very advantageously. 

The most popular shoe of the season ia the Henri Deox. 
It is a slipper, cut high at the back and low in front, where 
a small bow of inch-wide ribbon is placed. A strap crosses 
the instep, ami is fastened with ribbon, tied so as to lorm a 
long narrow bow with ends. This new shape comes in all 
shades of satin for evening-dress wear, as well as in black 
and bronze morocco. 

The pointed or spoon-ehnped bonnets, which have been 
recently introduced, do not appear to l>e very popular. 
They are not worn by the really elegant and fashionable 
ladies of Paris. In dark velvet, lined with pale-colored 
satin, they are rather pretty; but they do not “take.** 

Lucy II. lloorxa. 


CHILDREN’S FA8HI0NS. 

Fia. i.— Young Girl's Dress, or Dark-Gre.kn and Blur 
8cotch Plaid. The underskirt has two ruffles, laid in box- 
pluite. The tunic crosses in front. The cout-Uu»que is of 
brown striped cloth, double-breasted, and baa velvet cuffs 
and rolling collur. Brown velvet hat aud feather. 

Fig. ii.—Girl’s Dukss, or Almond-Color Cashmere. 
Tho skirt is laid in Imx-plaits, with smaller plaits lietween. 
The coat is of brown velvet, cut away in frout, and trimmed 
with bi'Aiidebourgs. Seal-skin cap. 

Fio. in.— Boy’s C stump. The kuickcrbocker trousers 
nre made narrow. The Hacque-cunt has collar, cufis, and 
trimming around the liottom of fur. The belt, which falls 
low, is ornamented with a silver buckle. The broad felt 
hat is trimmed with a baud of velvet and a pompon. 


OUR PURCHASING AGENCY. 

After many nrgent requests, i re some tinle Mince established m 
Purchasing Agency, and encouraged by the substantial recogni¬ 
tion that Hum fotloirrd onr effort* to meet the wants of ptrmots 
winking the best selected good* from the PASTERN MARKET*, at the 
LOWEST PRICES, »re again call attention to onr unsurpassed ad¬ 
vantage* for supplying everything need in the house, to the 
entire satisfaction of all who favor n» with their order m. Special 
attention is gicen to every article bought; tonl the lot include* 
badicn', Gentlemen's, and Children ’» Weep, Wnldiug Outfits, 
Infants' Wardrobe*, Wedding, Holiday, and Birthday Prrrettte, etc . 

The advantage* gained by all person* rending their order* to 
onr Tbtrrhasing Agency Itare been npjnreriatetl lot the brrge imother 
who hare been served *ince it has been established, in the sartstg 
of money , time, ami tremble. 

Sample* furnished, only on receipt of 25 cento. C5 rcnlan are 
free to any one vriting for them, containing fnU jhirticslurr, astd 
mode of doing honor**. Remember aU are served, not only <mr 
subscribers, but any one else in want o f goods or warring ap p im nL 
Atllrem aU com mu ideation* for onr Purchasing Agency to 

MRS- MARY THOMAS, 

P. 0. BOX 1620, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE. 


Vol. LXXXIII. PHILADELPHIA, MARCH, 1888. 


No. 3. 


A CENTURY OF FEMALE NOVELISTS. 


BY EMILY J. MACKINTOSH. 



j MADAME D'ARBLAT. 

- a HERE had been a dinner-party at the 

house of a well-known literary celebrity, and 
after we had adjourned to the drawing-room, the 
talk turned on female novelists. Our host was 
famous as a collector of fine books and of engrav¬ 
ings, especially engravings bearing on literature. 
It is he who owns the incomparable Froissart, 
with nearly a thousand illustrations, most of 
them illuminations from his own pencil. 

14 Have you ever seen,** he said, 44 the like¬ 
nesses of the more famous female novelists? I 
have them all here.” 

As he spoke, he led the way to a large 
standing-rack, containing a bulky portfolio, and 
began to take out portrait after portrait, com¬ 
menting on each in turn. 

44 Here,” he said, 4, is Fanny Burney, painted 
after she becaml Madame D’Arblay. She may 


i 

I 


j be held to be the pioneer of the female novelists 
j of the modern school. She was born a century 
| and a quarter ago. No fiction, from a woman’s 
• pen, except 4 Jane Eyre,’ has ever had the im- 
\ mediate and distinguished success of her 4 Eve- 
| lina.’ All London raved about it, from Johnson 
; and Mrs. Thrale on the one hand, to Mrs. Delany 
’ and the royal family on the other. Its popularity 
| was increased by the story, which got about, that 
\ it was the work of a girl in her teens. But 
l this was not correct. Miss Burney was twenty- 
j eight when she wrote it. Moreover, she had 
; been accustomed all her life to seeing and 
hearing, at her father’s conversaziones —for he was 
a leader in the musical world of that day—the 
brightest and most intellectual people of the 
metropolis, and some even of the highest fashion. 
The novel was, therefore, not such a miraculous 
performance, after all. It is, moreover, only a 
novel of manners, and not of character; and con¬ 
sequently, critically speaking, ranks in the 
second class, though, let us admit, at the head of 
that class.” 

He threw the engraving aside, and taking up 
another, said: 

44 Madame D’Arblay was only a sort of intro¬ 
duction. But we come, now, to what properly 
belongs to this century. This is Anna Maria 
Porter, one of the celebrated Porter sisters. She 
was a great pet with Sir Walter Scott, who, per¬ 
haps, overrated her ability. She was born in 
1781, just one hundred and two years ago. Her 
best works were the 4 Hungarian Brothers ’ and 
‘Don Sebastian,’ both now almost entirely for¬ 
gotten. She was quite handsome, as you see, 
and a little theatrical in manner, as most women 
in society at her time were. Her elder sister, 
Jane, had much more talent: strictly speaking, 
neither of them had genius. The latter was 
born in 1776, and survived until 1860. Any 
person, now, past middle age, might easily have 
known her. The most popular of her books were 

(209) 
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MI88 ANNA MARIA PORTKR. 

4 Thaddeus of Warsaw ’ and ‘ The Scottish Chiefs.* 
The first was translated into almost every Conti¬ 
nental language, and was exceptionally popular, 
because its theme, I suppose, was Poland. In 
compliment to her, she was elected a lady 
canoness of the Teutonic order of St. Joachim, 
and often, after that, wore the garb in which 
you see her in this engraving—the uniform, so 
to speak, of that order.” 

“ People think her works are no more read,” 
said a publisher, who was present; “ but I 
know fora fact that ‘Thaddeus of Warsaw* still 
keeps its hold on the public. Thousands of 
copies of it are sold annually.” 

“I am not surprised,” answered our host. 
“ It is intensely romantic and emotional, and 
such fictions will be read by the people at large 
as long as human nature is human nature.’* 

“ Yes, and ‘ The Scottish Chiefs,* whoso hero 
is Wallace, and which appeals to the same 
universal sentiment,” said the publisher, “con¬ 
tinues also to sell.” 

“ Have you ever thought,” our entertainer 
remarked, after a pause, “that the emotional 
character of those novels was due, in a large 
degree, to the tempestuous passions of the French 
Revolution? That event stirred the human 
heart to its profoundest depths. Everybody, in 
England as well as on the Continent, became 
emotional. People cried openly at the theatres; 


even George, Prince of W T ales, when 
quite fifty, did it. If a well-bred Eng¬ 
lishman, now, was seen in tears in such 
a public place, he would think his man¬ 
hood disgraced forever. Orators, even 
n Parliament, were passionate rather 
than logical. Compare Sheridan or Er- 
skine with Gladstone, for example, or 
even with D’Israeli. You find this emo¬ 
tional character in everything. It cul¬ 
minated in Byron, who, in this particu¬ 
lar, was the type of his times.” 

“ You are correct,” said a well-known 
critic. “ Certainly, things had not been 
so a generation earlier, nor are they so 
now. There is nothing especially emo¬ 
tional in Miss Burney’s novels, nor, as 
a rule, in the literature of her genera¬ 
tion : in fact, the reverse is the case. It 
was rather, like our own, a critical, even 
skeptical age.” 

“Here is Mrs. Inchbald,” said our 
host, taking up another print. “She 
was born in 1753. Her portrait, like 
that of Miss Anna Maria Porter, has a 
touch of the theatrical about it. Such 
was the fashion of the age, as I have 
hinted. But it was personally characteristic of 
her. She was very beautiful: tall and slender, 
with hazel eyes, and luxuriant hair of a golden- 
auburn tint. When only sixteen years old, she 
ran away from home, and went to London, intend- 


MIM JANS FORT Alt. 
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Her novels are perfect types of English rural life 
among the upper middle class, in the first decade 
of this century; and from that point of view 
have almost a historical significance; while, as 
realistic pictures, they rank, in literature, as 
Gerard Dow, Teniers, and the best of the Flemish 
school rank, in art.** 

“ Only they are more refined.” 

“Yes, they are purity itself, morally consid¬ 
ered.” 

“ And intellectually ?” 

“ As works of art, unrivaled, I think. There 
is nothing of its kind In the language better than 
‘ Pride and Prejudice and I doubt if there ever 
will be.” 


MRS. 15 CH BALD. 

lag to become an actrees. At nineteen, she \ 
married Mr. Inchbald, an actor, and appeared, \ 
with him, as Cordelia, at Bristol. She acted j 
afterwards with the Kembles. But her success > 
in this line was sever great. In 17H1, her ; 

‘Simple Story/ a tale of real pathos, the best of \ 
her many works, appeared. She died in 1821. i 
She was quite ignorant, that is, for a person of l 
her preiensittbs. Some ef her Writings, too, show j 
a want of refinement; bat her pathos was irre- j 
sistiblp; and she may be said to have had real j 
genius. She is now almost entirely forgotten, j 

however: nobody, hardly, in this day, reads even j “Ah, here is Mrs. Opie,” I said. “ I remem- 
the • Simple Story.’ ” > ber, in childhood, reading her 'Simple Tales.’ 

“Bat who is this?” I said, taking up an en- j She married Opie, the nrtist, who succeeded, if I 
graving. “You have got a baby, cap and all, (recollect, Fuseli, as professor of painting at the 
mi*ed in with your female novelists.” j Royal Academy.” 

“No, that iaJane Austen, the best novelist, in j “Yes! She is remembered for that, more 
her }io£, that English literature can show. Sir j even than for her writings. Her style is carc- 
W alter Scott once said, you remember: ' I can do Jless and incorrect; but she knew, like Mrs. 
the* big bow-wow/ and added, 'but Miss Austen * Inchbald, how to appeal to the heart. You see, 
ha*a delicacy of touch I don’t pretend to rival.’ I all through this age, it was the emotional quality. 
That picture shows how absurd the fashion of i as I havo already said, that came to the front, 
dress is sometimes. Such a cap would not now be i In person, Mrs. Opie was more * noticeable than 
worn by any grown-up woman, without oonvul- | in mind: her face was bright and animated; she 
shms of laughter from everyone seeing it. Miss j had beautiful auburn hair; and ber figure was 
Austen was bom in 1776, only a few years more j especially elegant. She survived until 1863.” 
than a century ago, and died in 1817. She lived > “ Who is this?'* 

a quiet, uneventful life, principally spent in Bath J “Ah, now we begin to touch on a different 
and Southampton. Her father was a clergyman. j epoch; the transition, so to speak, between the 
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Past and Present. That is Mrs. Gore 
Nobody reads her novels now; but even 
so late as thirty years ago, they were 
popular; and they have a certain kind of 
merit, after all. She was born in 1799, 
and married Capt. Charles Arthur Gore, 
a man of good family, and an officer in 
the Life-Guards. That tells, to a certain 
extent, the whole story. Living in the 
fashionable world, her novels are devoted, 
almost exclusively, to fashionable life. 
Her first story appeared in 1828, her last 
one just twenty years after. Her novels, 
apart from any literary merit, have a 
value as pictures of life in England, 
among the gentry, in the second quarter 
of this century. She knew that class 
thoroughly. No novelist ever exceeded 
her in her desire to paint things as they 
were. Once, having to describe a steeple¬ 
chase, she not only asked information of 
a gentleman about to ride in one, but 
walked over the whole course with him.” 

“The emotional age had died out, by 
her time,” I remarked. “That, at least, 
is what you mean, I suppose, by saying 
she lived in a transition age, between the 
Present and the Past.” 

“Yes! The day when passion reigned 
preme had gone. The French Revolution 


MRR CHARLES GORE. 

\ burnt itself out. The day of oold analysis, how- 
su- : ever, had not yet quite set in. Meantime, here is 
had i a portrait of the most beautiftil authoress of them 
all; one of the most lovely women, indeed, of her 
time: the Honorable Mrs. Norton. I would 
have shown it to you before that of Mrs. Gore, 
if yon had not been too quick for me; for she 
belonged, almost wholly, to the emotional schooL 
Yet she was much younger than Mrs. Gore, not 
having been bom until 1808.” 

“Poor thing! What an unhappy life was 
hers.” 

“ Yee, in part; but not at the close. She was 
born, apparently, with every advantage; for she 
was a granddaughter of Sheridan, and inherited 
his genius; and she had both personal and intel¬ 
lectual gifts. What a family of girls that wasl 
A sister is now Duohees of Seymour, and was 
4 Queen of Beauty’ at the famous Bglintoun 
tournament; and another was Mrs. Blackwood, 
author of ‘I’m Sittin* on the Stile, Mary,* and 
mother of Lord Dufferin. Mrs. Norton wrote 
‘ Stuart of Dunleath,’ and various other novels 
and tales, most of them now quite forgotten. 
Some of her poetry, however, is still read.” 

“ It is better, I think, than that of Mrs. 
Hemans, her cotemporary,” I said. “ It has, at 
least, more force. Her poem, ‘The Undying 
One,' if I remember, was pronounced by the 
Quarterly Review to be worthy of Lord Byron. 
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tion that ‘Jane Eyre’ did. It had a 
greater popularity than ‘Evelina’ even. 
It founded a school, in fact. For nearly 
a generation, the fkvorite type of hero, 
in all novels written by women, was some¬ 
what of the Rochester type. I am not 
sure but that Charlotte Bronte, in point 
of real genius, was quite equal to George 
Eliot, though she had not the same wide 
culture, and did not live to become so 
consummate an artist. She was born in 
1816, and died in 1858. Mrs. Gaskell’s 
biography has made her life familiar to 
everyone.” 

“ This, I suppose, is George Eliot. It 
certainly is ugly enough.” 

“Yes, that is Marian Evans, otherwise 
George Eliot. It is a copy of one of the 
two portraits: the only ones ever taken 
of her. The artist has softened, some¬ 
what, the exaggerated outlines of her 
nose—a feature, by the bye, singularly 
like that of Savanarola’s. Her death is 
so recent, her career so well known, her 
works still so extensively read, that I 
need not speak further of her. Only 


note, before we close the portfolio, the 


Perhaps that is rather exaggerated praise; but a 
journal so high in character would not have 
committed itself to anything really absurd; and 
therefore there must be some truth in the com¬ 
parison.** 

“ She may be called a cotemporary of us all, 
for she lived to 1877. Hence, though in the 
character of her mind she belongs to the earlier 
jears of the century—that is, to the emotional 
age—yet, in other respects, she may be ranked 
with our olrn day. And this brings us to Mrs. 
Gaekell, who is more of the Present than of the 
Past, though still, to a very great degree, emo¬ 
tional.” 

“ She looks almost like a nun.” 

“She was anythingbut.* mm, ijx some respects; 
for she was the wife of a Unitarian clergyman. 
Vet she had quite the chaste, severe character of 
the typical pun. She was born in 1810, and may 
he said to stand for a generic class, to which 
binah Mulock, and, to a certain extent, Mrs. 
Oliphant, belong. I select her, because I think 
her the best, though not the most voluminous j 
and because, being dead, one can speak of her 
impartially. Her ‘ Cranford * and ‘ Ruth,* to say 
nothing of ‘ Mary Barton,’ are very remarkable.” 

‘•Ah! here is Charlotte Bronte, the greatest; 
genius of all,** I said. 

“ Yes! No novel, written by a woman, ever \ 
produced the immediate aud wide-spread sensa- J 


distance we have traversed, not only in years, 
but in the change in taste, since Anna Maria 
Porter. A century ago, novels were either dra¬ 
matic or emotional; and the be$t of them both. 
Now, they are analytical and logical. Then we 
had ‘ Thaddeus of Warsaw' and the * Children of 
the Abbey now we have * B&niel Deronda ’ and 



MBS. OASKELL. 
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‘ Vanity Fair.’ The earlier ones had not the > down to the severely intellectual one of the pres- 
genius of George Eliot; but neither had they the \ ent day. The Misses Porter, Mrs. Gore, and 
hopeless views of life we find in 1 Middle march.’ j George Eliot stand for the three exponents of 
I sometimes wonder if we have, on the whole, > these several schools.” 

' “ It is something of a new idea to me,” I said. 

“ But it seems plausible.” 

“ Of course, in this hurried talk, I have 
not been able to discuss the question so thor¬ 
oughly as 1 could have done, if there had 
been more leisure. But I think you will realize, 
the longer you reflect about it, that literature, 
fiction especially, is very greatly affected by the 
age. Scott’s novels could not have been written 
in the days of Queen Anne, nor could they be 
written now. A Thackeray would have been 
quite out of place, would have been impossible, 
during the era that brought forth a Byron. So 
Miss Porter, Mrs. Gore, and George Eliot could 
not have done what they did, except just when 
they did.” 


CHAHLOTTE BRONTE. 

improved. If culture Jeads only to despair, in 
what, I pray you, have we gained?” 

14 1 see Miss Edgeworth, Hannah More, Mrs. 

Trollope, Miss Jewsbury, Lady Morgan, and 
Miss Mitford here. What of them?” 

“ Well, they were hardly typical; in the sense, 
at least, in which I have been discussing this 
question. Hannah More represents, however, 
the religious element in fiction ; Miss Edgeworth 
the didactic and matter-of-fact school; the others, 
other qualities. Then there was a very good 
writer, partly of the romantic school: Mrs. 

Marsh, whose 4 Admiral’s Daughter,’ thirty years 
ago, made quite a sensation, and deservedly, I 
think. I have tried to take a broad view, you 
see. I have endeavored to trace the progress of 
novel-writing, in the hands Of women, from the j We went to tfcif piantf, whfere a great artist was 
emotional sohool, through that of fashionable life, \ about to jterfoffei. 


GXOBOB EI.IOT. 


With these w or d s , be closed the portfolio, and 
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When men noed help, can we paw coldly by? 

When, with despairing hearts, the mourners weep, 
Pare We, unmoved, gink tranquilly to sleep? 

Have wo no ears to hear the widow's sigh— 

Tim wife's lament—the hopeless hitter cry 
That reaches us across the troubled deep. 

When the fierce waves their awful harvest reap. 


s And dne by one brave ncarts gink down and die? 

1 Has Pity lost her old-time loving touch ? 

I Dow Charity but seek herself to please? 

| Nay, God be praised, kind hearts will ever be 

j To whom Christ's words ore spoken: 44 Inasmuch 
; As ye have done It unto one of these, 

Te have most truly done It unto Me." 
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BY EMILY LENNOX. 

Ajter climbing * flight of carpetless stairs, \ Miss La Bree uttered another exclamation of 
and surmounting a barricade of dry-goods boxes, ] dismay. 


it was like stepping over the threshold of Para- ) 
dise to enter that cozy little sitting-room. A > 
rose-shaded lamp was softly burning on the table, \ 
and a fair-faced girl ran her fingers over the \ 
piano-keys, evoking a low sweet melody. j 

The girl at the piano was alone in the house i 
with'an invalid Aunt and two servants; for they 
had just moved in a few days before, and the 
rest of the family had not yet arrived. 

“ We must make one room habitable,” she had : 
said. So the pictures and books were unpacked 
without delay, and a cozy refuge was contrived 
in the midst of the general chaos. 

Miss La Bree was lying on the lounge, with a 
hand-screen before her eyes, and the patter of the 
rain on the windows was the only variation of the ; 
music, except an occasional pounding downstairs, 
and the swish-swish of a scrubbing-brush. 

But presently there was a hurried hobbling 
step, and old Hannah thrust her head in the 
door without ceremony. 

“Oh, lor*. Miss Betty !” she cried, in the most 
abject terror. “Jane’s smashed the lookin’- 
glass, and cut herself awful. She’s a-bleedin’ to 
death.” 

Miss Betty’s hands fell on the keys with a 
crash, and before her aunt hod time to atter a j 
little hysterical scream, she had started down¬ 
stairs to the kitchen, where Jane was walking 
around like a lunatic, wailing and sliakihg her 
arm, from which the blood was flowing rapidly. 

“ Stand still!” Miss Betty commanded, whip- j 
ping out her handkerchief, and twisting it lightly 
about the girl’s arm above the wound. “You 
have cut an artery; but don’t be frightened. I’ll 
fix it in a minute.” 

Miss La Bree came downstairs, wringing her 
hands, and old Hannah hobbled after her. 

“ Oh, Betty,” she cried, nervously, “ what 
shall we do? How perfectly dreadful. Jane, 
Jane! How could you do Buch a thing?” 

Jam only bohooed the louder, and Miss Betty ! 
ga*tf her Aunt a look of deep significance. 

“There Is no occasion for alarm,” she said, \ 
severely. “Hold this hnndkerchief, please,', 
Amt Adele. The blood won’t flow os long as \ 
you keep that twisted tightly. I am going for ) 
fioetor Dueie.” ! 

Vol. LXXX1II.— 16. 


“You can’t go alone,” she cried. “Not at 
this time of night, and in this dreadful weather:” 

“ I must, and I will,” Betty answered. 

“ It’s a mile and a half to Doctor Ducie’s,” 
her aunt remonstrated. “Can’t we manage till 
morning, Betty ? Something awful will happen 
to you on the way.” 

“ Let it happen, if it will,” she said, fearlessly. 
“ But it won’t. I’m going, Aunt Adele. Be sure 
and don’t loosen the handkerchief.” 

With this she started upstairs, and seized her 
gossamer out of an open box in the hall. 

The box was filled with her brother Frank’s 
winter-clothes, and, at the sight of them, a wild 
idea flashed into her brain. She had spoken 
resolutely, but she had no more fancy for this 
nocturnal mission than any other girl of nineteen. 

What if she were to put on Frank’s clothes? 
She could then go with impunity. The idea 
grew upon her, and before many moments 
passed, the rose-shaded lamp revealed a boyish 
figure, clad in dark-green pantaloons and an 
English jacket, and a face smiling at the reflec¬ 
tion in the mirror. 

Miss Betty laughed softly, for her short curly 
hair made the illusion so perfect that anyone 
who didn’t know her would have sworn that she 
was a boy of about fifteen. 

Miss La Bree would certainly have swooned 
away, had she witnessed this transformation; 
but her niece left the house without showing 
herself in masculine attire. 

Once on the road, Betty started for Dr. Ducie’s 
on a run. She had not taken an umbrella, 
because she felt it would impede her progress, 
and she didn’t mind a wetting. 

The rood was a lonely one, with very few 
houses in sight for a good three-quarters of a 
mile, and the English jacket had never covered 
such a fluttering little heart. Still Betty never 
dreamed of turning back. 

She reached Dr. Ducie’s house in half an hour; 
but just as she ran up the steps, she saw the 
Doctor’s buggy drive down the carriage-way to 
the road. 

Like a flash she was after it, and managed to 
overtake it. 

“ Dr. Ducie!” she cried, dashing up to him. 

< 216 ) 
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Tlic words had hardly left her lips when her^ When they reached Valleyview, Betty said: 
foot struck against a curb in the drive, throwing' “ Go in and tell Miss La Bree that I would 

her prostrate, and before the Doctor could rein like to see her: then attend to the servant.” 
up his horse, the hind wheel of the buggy' passed J Betty’s aunt came out on the piazza, and at 
over Betty’s ankle. j the sight of her niece in boy’s clothes, she ut- 

A faint cry escaped her lips, for the pain of tered a little shriek of astonishment, 
the thing almost made her sick. \ “Hush!” cried Betty. “Not a word, Aunt 

The Doctor was beside her in an instant. J Adele. I would not for worlds have Doctor 
“ Are you hurt?” he cried, with deep concern.' Gwynn know. I put on this suit because I 
going down on his knees in the dust. “ How ? : thought it would be a protection. Can’t you 
Where?” s manage to tell Hannah not to betray me?” 

“ My,ankle !” Betty moaned. > Doctor Gwynn came out again, and helped 

The Doctor lifted her into the buggy, and drove j “ Master La Bree ” to the lounge in the sitting- 
rapidly back to the house. < room ; and, after bandaging Jane’s arm, he 

“I ran over this young man, Mrs. Fry,” he < proceeded to examine Betty’s ankle, 
said, as the housekeeper helped him carry Betty > With trembling hands, poor Miss La Bree 
to a lounge. “ Get me some arnica and the s drew off her niece’s low-cut shoe, which was 
bandages, please.” \ soaking wet, and removed her stocking, exposing 

Betty was quivering with pain, but her eyes \ a foot so small and white and delicately veined, 
opened in the blankest astonishment as the light \ that Doctor Gwynn looked at it in astonishment, 
of the study lamp revealed to her the physician’s \ There was an ugly red ridge across the ankle, 
face. Although she had never spoken to Dr. j which was beginning to swell. 

Ducic, she had seen him several times, and she J “ There are no bones broken,” said the Doctor, 
knew perfectly well that this was not he. j thankfully; “but this abrasion must be very 

The gentleman attending her was quite young. \ painful.” 

He had dark-blue eyes, which were looking at \ He bathed it gently with arnica, and bound it 
her with kind solicitude, and a fine-looking face, < up with ointment. 

which was partially concealed by a curly golden j “ It has made you feverish already,” he said, 
beard and mustache. < glancing at her scarlet cheeks, ns he wrote out a 

“ Where is Dr. Ducie?” she said, faintly. s prescription. “I will have this sent to yon 
“ Out of town,” was his reply. “ I am Dr. j right away. W’hat is your name, Master La 
Gwynn, his assistant. I am very sorry I ran > Bree?” 

over you. Is your ankle very painful ?” ! “Tom—Dick—Harry!” stammered Betty, in 

“Oli, never mind it!” Betty said, hastily. \ an agony of confusion. 

“ I came for Dr. Ducie, but I suppose you will \ Doctor Gwynn elevated his eyebrows. He 
do just as well. Please go to Valleyview ns j thought his patient was growing delirious, 
quickly as possible. One of Mrs. La Bree’s j “Harry?” he queried, turning to poor Miss 
servants has cut her arm, and is in danger of { La Bree. “Is that the name?” 
bleeding to death.” ! “Ye-es,” she said, starting as though he had 

Dr. Gwynn started to his feet. j struck her. “ Harry La Bree.” 

“Your ankle has been badly hurt,” he said, \ “I hope you forgive me, Harry,” be said, 
regretfully; “but I do not think it will be any j holding out his hand to Betty, with a winning 
worse for not receiving immediate attention.” \ smile. “ I didn’t mean to run over you ; bnt 
“ No, no !” Betty urged. “ Go at once ! I j the best thing I can do for you now is to help 
can wait till you return.” $ you recover; and you may be sUTe I will do what 

Then as he started toward the door, she cried \ I can with all my heart.” 
out: \ When he had left them, Betty turned to Miss 

“Take me with you, please. I want to go \ La Bree, and said, savagely: 

Lome at once!” J “Aunt Adele, promise me you will not sny a 

“ You are Mr. La Bree’s son, I suppose?” \ word about this. Oh, I should die of mortifica- 
The warm color surged into Betty’s face. j tion, if he were to find me out.” 

“Yes,” she answered, looking away. S “What on earth made you do such a thing, 

“ You had better stay here,” said Dr. Gywnn. > Betty?” wailed Miss La Bree. “I don’t see 
“You are wet through, and the road is so rough < how on earth we can keep it secret.” 
that the ride will be very painfbl to you.” j “Sit right down,” said Betty, quickly, “and 

I'd rather go, if you please.” she replied ; \ write to mamma. Tell her that Jane has hurt 
And he had her again conveyed into the buggy, s her arm, and that I have a sore foot, and that we 
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won’t be able to get the house ready for them $ 
next week.” ! 

“ She’ll come anyhow.” j 

“No, she won’t,” answered Betty. “Shej 
promised me to let me have the moving all in my j 
own hands, and she won’t come till I send for j 
her. Aunt Adele, you must never breathe a j 
word of this to a living souT.” j 

Some weeks later, on the lawn at Valleyview, j 
Betty might have been seen in a garden-chair, j 
She wore Frank’s velvet smoking-jacket; but j 
over her knees she had thrown a linen afghan. 
Doctor Gwynn was there, and though he had j 
told her she might walk a little, nothing in the \ 
world could have induced her to try it, since she j 
would hare been obliged to put on pantaloons. < 
No, indeed. She would not stir a step till Doc- \ 
tor Gwynn ceased attending her. But somehow \ 
Betty was in no hurry for that time to come. j 
Yes, it was (bur weeks since the night when > 
she had gone on the mission which had involved 
her in such embarrassments. She had written 
sgain and again to her father and mother, telling 
them of unforeseen delays, etc., etc., till Mr. and 
Mrs. La Bree were quite out of patience. It 
was only what Betty had feared, when she saw 
her brother Frank coming up the walk that after¬ 
noon. 

If only he would go into the house at once. 
Bat no. lie saw her, and came towards her 
with a rollicking salute. 

“ Hello, Betty, my dear,” he cried, giving her 
a good hug. “How d’ye do? What are you 
dressed in my jacket for?” 

“Frank,” she said, struggling in his arms 
with desperation, “ there is a stranger here.” 

“Oh, excuse me,” he said, apologetically, as ; 
poor Betty stammered out the name of Doctor j 
Gwynn. ! 

Fortunately, Miss La Bree caught sight of him j 
from the library-window. ] 


“ Frank, Frank!” she cried, gesticulating 
wildly. “ Come here this instant.” 

“ It seems I’m wanted,” he said, smiling, as 
he started toward the house. But the next 
moment he turned, and called out: 

“ How’s your foot, Betty ? You’re the worst 
girl I ever saw. You’re always hurting yourself 
in some way or other.” 

Betty did not reply; for she had buried her 
face in her hands, and burst into tears of morti¬ 
fication. 

“ You *must know it all now,” she said, chok¬ 
ingly. “I’m not a—boy at all—Doctor Gwynn. 
I—I dressed up in Frank’s clothes, that night. 
I never did it before, and—and I didn’t think 
anyone would know. I thought it would to safer 
to go in that way. Pl-please don’t think I’m a 
dreadful girl, for I’m not.” 

Here Betty broke down completely, and Doctor 
Gwynn was obliged to draw her head down on 
his shoulder. 

“ You foolish little thing,” he cried, his eyes 
shining with fhn, but more with tenderness. 
“You thought I did not suspect. Do you sup¬ 
pose I did not know, the moment I saw them, 
that these pretty hands and feet belonged to a 
woman ? And do you suppose my heart did not 
tell me in its own peculiar language? Betty, I 
have known it all along. Perhaps it would have 
been better for me, if I hadn’t, for I have learned 
to love you, my darling, and I cannot be happy 
without you. Tell me—will you marry me, 
sweetheart?” 

Betty looked at him in the most abject aston¬ 
ishment, which, for the moment, stifled all other 
emotions. But gradually, as the significance of 
his words dawned on her, a soft flush stole into 
her cheeks, and her eyes reflected the tender 
light which shone in his own. 

“ Will yon marry me, Betty V* he asked again, 
and she did not say him Bay. 
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Sax rammer, on rmss Mated feet, 
Gon, with her wealth-of roses sweet. 
Oh, darling one, please give to me 
A rosebud, sweet and fair to see. 

A lovely rose of creamy-white, 

Oft kissed by shining rays of light, 
And oft refreshed by gentlo (lew 
And rammer rain. Qh, dear ono trne, 
Please let this lovely rosebud be 
A token of thy love to me. 


Oh, give me, dear, a rosebud fair, 

That thon hast watched with tender care. 
Perfect ita beauty; for I know 
Its loveHnee* would rarer grow 
Bene a t h the gleamings of thine eyes, 
Bright as the bine of mpphire skies. 

A sacred treasure it shall be, 

A token • f thy love to me, 

For evermore. When life departs. 

Oh place it o'er my pulseless heart. 
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CHAPTER VII, < with a dread compared to which Mias Denby’s 

Three days passed after Jock Erlescourt’s \ repugnance was slight indeed, 
departure, and on the third morning, the guests Try as she might, Florence Treherne could not 
nt Bolton Towers, and the world at large, knew sufficiently warp and harden her nature to per- 
that the old Earl was dead. \ mit her to do eyil without suffering keen remorse; 

On the previous evening, Constance Denby j and already she regretted more bitterly than any 
received a letter, addressed in a handwriting other act of her life the revolting meannesB into 
which she recognised. She only gave one which she had rushed through the instigations 
glance, put the missive in another envelope, j of temper, wounded vanity, and Colonel Stret- 
and directed it to the care of Mr. Erlescourt’s j ton’s crafty temptations. 

London solicitors. And she had worse to bear. Her fear of this 

No prouder woman ever lived than this large- important ally increased daily, though among 
brained, noble-souled American girl, And the ! her train of courtiers none were so humble and 
humiliation she endured from feeling that her obsequious as he. But Florence seemed always 
heart had gone out towards a man so unworthy, to hear the voice of a relentless Fate under his 
only the most sensitively organized of her sex smooth tones; and his softest smile looked a 
could understand. menace to her frightened eyes. Yet she hid 

She thought she could more easily have pair- her trouble with feminine skill; never had she 
doned herself and him had he been wilfully bad; been gayer, her bon-mots more frequent, her 
but to be deceived by a contemptible trifler, a repartees reodier; even her beAuty appeared 
male coquette, so eager to gratify his vanity that absolutely to increase in brilliancy, 
ho could not resist essaying the power of his She snatched at any excitement; and enough 
fascinations upon two women under the same roof, offered, for the whole county was in a state of 
forgetting that they might at any moment ex- fever over her presence. The journals teemed 
change confidences, was a proof of her own lack with paragraphs concerning the entertainments 
of perception terribly galling. of which she was the queen; and so the days 

Very probably, too, a desire to avenge himself j sped on. 
on Mrs. Treherne for her treachery in former A popular regiment had its quarters for the 
years had something to do with his conduct. } time at the shire town, some twenty miles dis- 
Doubtless the pair might be well matched in < tant, and the crowning festivity previous to the 
emptiness and frivolity; still, this idea rendered j beauty’s departure was to be a ball given by the 
Constance more lenient towards Mrs. Treherne < officers in her honor. 

than she might otherwise have been, for she in- Two days before the evening appointed, Mrs. 
dulgcd a theory that such heart as the profes -) Treherne received a letter from her husband; he 
sional beauty ever owned had been given to the 5 wrote frankly that the long-deferred crash in his 
admirer of her girlish days, though the desire for < business was imminent, and spoke of his illness 
adulation and the craving for wealth had proved j —the first time he had ever mentioned to her any 
so strong that her love could not for an instant . matter regarding his health. She was both dis- 
weigh in the balance against them. < quieted and angered by liis epistle; but her 

Constance was eager to get away from the ! daily growing selfishness enabled her speedily to 
house; but unless she could offer some cogent j render her anger sufficiently strong to silence 
reason for departure, Lady Bolton would not j her fears and her conscience, 
abate one day of the promised fortnight, and j She kept her own counsel, and did not even 
she bail none such to offer. Of oocurse she and j confide in the Colonel, though sorely tempted to 
Mrs. Treherne were thrown constantly together, do so in spite of her dread—her almost down- 
but the party was so large that they could easily, right dislike of the man. 

without its being noticeable, avoid personal com- < The day of the ball came; the house was fbll 
mu meat ion, a penance the beauty shrank from, ! of guests, and besides those whom she expected, 
(. 218 ) 
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Lady Bolton was warned at breakfast, by & dis¬ 
patch, that a family of Scotch cousins proposed 
to descend upon her, and remain for a couple of 
nights. 

She was quite at her wits’ end. But the Scotch 
cousins were people who for the last decade had 
yearly, during six weeks, turned their castle into 
a hotel for the benefit of her friends, so refusal 
of their request was out of the question. 

It chanced that Mrs. Treherne and Constance 
Denby were the only persons in the room when 
she opened the message; and having read it, she 
sat staring at them with such dismay painted on 


and as Colonel Stretton was still lingering on the 
colonnade to finish his cigarette, a boy came up 
the steps with a telegram for Mrs. Treherne. 
Stretton kept himself too well-informed in every¬ 
thing concerning the lady and her husband, not 
to be certain that the dispAtch was from Mr. 
Treherue, having already that morning received 
news of the double calumity which had befallen 
the man. 

Florence had just escaped from the greetings 
of the newly-nrrived Scotch cousins, gone to her 
boudoir, and flung herself into an easy-chair, a 
prey anew to her dismal forebodings, when she 


her countenance, that at first they were fright- \ heard a knock at the door, and for the second 
ened. j time Colonel Stretton ventured to present himself 

When she detailed her dilemma, both began \ in her private apartment, 
to laugh, and, unknown to each other, from the j Her first thought was of the temptation he had 
same reason—the nervous state in which a sleep- j brought her on his previous visit. The remem¬ 
less night had left them. brnnee of the meanness to which she had yielded 


“I see a way out,” Constance said. “ Mrs. kept even anger against him in abeyance, nay, left 
Treherne has a boudoir and bed-room—” her speechless with shame. 

“And you shall have either with pleasure,” “I bring my excuse in my hand,” lie said, 
interrupted Florence. gayly, holding up the telegram. “ I hope I am 

•‘Bravo!” cried her ladyship. “By good the bearer of some wonderful news; but very 
luck, there? s a sofa-bed in Florence’s boudoir.” probably it is only a warning that a score of 
“Then I’ll sleep on that,” said Mrs. Treherne. your admirers propose to appear at the ball 
“You see, dear Lady Bolton, the matter is set- to-night.” 

ded.” Florence began to laugh ; but a shiver of dread 

“You are a pair of angels,” pronounced her chilled her, ns she took the dispatch. She opened 
ladyship. the envelope, read the lines, and cried out; 

“But the Scotch cousins number four,” sug- ««l must start for London. I know there is a 
gested Miss Denby. “ So you want two more train at five o’clock. Mr. Treherne is very ill.” 
angels.” For a f ew instants, thanks to that troublesome 

“No; I’ll put Lady Mary and her sister in conscience of hers, she was in a state of such agi- 
my dressing-room. It’s all right!” exclaimed tation that, though aware the Colonel was talking 
the relieved hostess, and other guests entering earnestly, she did not comprehend a word he 
it the moment, the conversation dropped. uttered. When she could listen and understand, 

The children at her ladyship’s model school she discovered that he was essaying to calm her 
had a show examination that day, and she fears. But she only repeated; 
insisted on her visitors being present for awhile. “ I must go to town at once. Mr. Treherne 
When the party was ready to start, Constance must be very, very ill, indeed, to send me such 
Denby found the headache with which she lmd a message as that.” 

risen so much worse, that she begged their hostess The Colonel smiled, drew a newspaper from 
to leave her at home to rest, preparatory to the his pocket, and held it towards her, pointing to 
fatigues of the evening. cne of the paragraphs. 

She went to her chamber, and found that her “There really is no necessity, you perceive, 
things had already been removed to Mrs. Tre- for distressing yourself,” he said, coldly. 44 Your 
herne's apartment. Her own maid had gone husband was well enough last niglit to preside at 
with some of the other servants to the school ex- j the meeting of the stockholders in that new 
hibition; so without informing the housekeeper, \ company.” 

she entered Mrs. Treherne’s rooms, obliged to j Florence glanced down the column, and rushed 
pass through the boudoir, in order to reach the j from alarm into anger. 

sleeping-chamber. She lay down on the bed, 44 He wrote me yesterday that he was ill,” she 
and soon fell into the deep slumber which follows said. “ It is odious to frighten me in this mnn- 
excestuve mental weariness and severe bodily ner.” 

pain. | “Just the stale old dodge of a husband who 

A COQple of hoara afterward the party returned, 1 chooses that his wife should give up any little 
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enjoyment which may fall in her way/’ responded 
the Colonel, speaking as if the lady whom he 
addressed led, as a rule, the most wearisome and 
monotonous of lives. 

As he spoke, Florence's eyes chanced to fall 
upon the telegram which lay on the table between 
them. Against her will, she read the brief, half 
imperative, half appealing sentences. Her anger 
vanished, though she tried hard to retain it, and 
she exclaimed: 

“ I must go—I must. I know Mr. Treherne 
too well; he would never have sent that dis¬ 
patch, except at the last extremity.” 

The Colonel said, quietly, without even a 9neer 
in his voice: 

“ Yes ; the last extremity. He had tried every 
other method for forcing you to submit to his 
tyranny ; now he appeals to your feminine gen¬ 
erosity—which means weakness.” 

“ I think,” she said, slowly—speaking, too, in 
spite of herself—“ that I am as ungenerous as 
you are unjust.” She saw a certain expression 
cross his face which she had learned to fear, 
and added, in a sort of desperation: “ I wish, 
Colonel, that you would never mention my hus¬ 
band’s name.” 

“ I wish I never need. God knows the sound 
of it is not pleasant in my ears,’’ he cried, 
rushing suddenly from his customary composure 
into an apparent excitement, which would have 
done credit to a professional actor. 

Florence half started from her seat. He put 
out his hand, rose, walked several times up and 
down the room, then paused before her, and said, 
in a choked voice: 

“Don't be troubled, Mrs. Treherne. I shall 
not forget. I am not likely ever to offend again, 
as I did the other day. See—there is only 
your old faithful friend here. Let us talk 
quietly. You used to think my advice of value. 
I doubt if you have ever been sorry for following 
it—” 

•* You have been my one real friend,” she 
interrupted, softened by the artful appeal. 

He only bowed his head, in sign of thanks for 
this recognition of his services, and continued: 

“Then let me urge you to follow it on this 
occasion. I think—1 know—that I speak as dis¬ 
passionately as a third person could, when I say 
that I am sure you will be glad later for having 
done so.” 

“Well, let me hear your advice,” she said, 
trying with all her might to subdue the warnings 
which shook her very soul, and to cleave fast to 
her old faith in the man to whom she owed her 
success—and her troubles. “Why don’t you 
speak? What do you think I ought to do?” 


i “ Remain for the ball—in fact you must. If 
you go to-day, you will give rise to all manner of 
? gossip. Everybody will have seen this paragraph, 

| so to say that your husband is dangerously ill 
will be worse than useless. Rumors of his busi- 
j ness difficulties are already widely circulated. 

J Why, this action on your part might be the 

> crowning stroke. Really—forgive me—but your 
; fears make you as short-sighted as his tyrannical 

disposition and jealousy do hiip.” 

| “ He is not jealous—he knows—” 

> “ Not jealous, in the ordinary acceptation of the 
j word.” Stretton broke in; “but jealous of your 
j success, because it has been achieved entirely 

independent of him.” 

He had touched the chord to which every vain 
unworthy impulse of her nature vibrated re¬ 
sponsively. 

“Ah,” she murmured, with a sigh, whtelFwns 
complacent rather than a sign of ptfin : “ I fear 

that you are right there—yes, you are right.” 

“Then, dear friend,” he said, cur neatly, 
“ listen to me—bo certain that my advice is of 
vital importance here. Don’t rush off in this 
insane fashion—wait at least till ’to-morrow. 
Nobody but ourselves knows that you have 
j received this dispatch. If you insist on going in 
S the morning, you can be supposed to receive it 
then.” 

j She listened eagerly ; she longed to follow his 
counsel; she fought hard to subdue the premo- 
! nition which tore at her heart like some absolute 
| physical force; but all in vain. 

! “ I can’t stay,” she cried, despairingly. “ Go 

| away, Colonel Stretton ; let me alone. I don’t 
\ want to go, but I must—I must. I won’t hear 
( another word—not a word. Oh, I feel ns if my 
j evil genius were tempting me—stop, I say, stop.” 
j Constance Denhy awoke suddenly to the con- 
| sciousness of voices in the adjoining room ; so 
\ suddenly, that for an instant Mrs. Trelierne’s 
\ passionate speech seemed a part of the unquiet 
j dream from which she had been aroused. Before 
\ she could Btir, Florence hurried on, in a voice 
| sharp with suffering: 

“ I must go—I will. My evil genius—yes, 
j you are.” 

| Constance’s first impulse, when fully awak- 
l ened, was to start up and open the doors; but a 
/ brief reflection showed her that for Mrs. Tre- 
j heme’s own sake this must not be done. She 
\ had heard too much. She buried her head in 
the pillows to deaden all sound; but in vain. 

; The Colonel’s answer was distinctly audible. 

“ You mistake nervous weakness for an omen,” 
he said. “You must indeed be far past the power 
of using your reason and judgment, when you 
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can apply such language to me. Mrs. Treherne, 
you are in no state to act for yourself. You must 
consent to be guided by your one earnest well* 
wisher.” 

“ 1 want no further guidance,” she cried. “I 
will not listen. No arguments, no persuasions 
shall induce me to remain.” 

‘•Then I must use moral force,” he said, in a 
slow pained tone. 44 1 must employ any and 
eTery means to prevent your vitally injuring 
yourself and your husband. Mrs. Treherne, you 
cannot go to London to-day.” 

44 Who shall stop me, sir?” 

44 1 must.” 

44 1 wonder by what means—” 

“ Do you forget your letters to me ? Have you 
never realized the power they have placed in my 
hands ?” he asked. 

44 My God!” she groaned. “You dare to 
threaten me?” 

44 Even that I dare, base as it is, since it is 
only by such means I can save you from social 
ruin,” he answered. 

Constauce sprang up, searched wildly about 
for some means of egress, tried two doors, but 
they only led into closets. Then she noticed a 
third door, half hidden in the wainscoting. She 
opened it with some difficulty; it gave upon a 
narrow dark staircase, down which she fled, half 
frantic from a sensation of guilt, as if the knowl¬ 
edge site had had thrust upon her had been 
gained by her own consent. 

As Colonel Stretton uttered those last words, 
Mrs. Treherne sank helplessly back in her chair, 
and hid her face in her hands. 

44 Forgive my cruelty,” he cried. 44 Dear, 
dear friend, believe that I am only acting in your 
interest. If you were to go, I tell you that you 
would bring on the very crisis with which that 
man menaces you. Another woman might yield 
to her nerves, or her master's caprice. In your 
position you cannot; you must pay the penalties 
that always fall upon royalty.” 

There was no undertone of mockery in his 
voice now. The eyes which regarded her so 
fixedly were kind and sympathising, and the 
appeal to her mad vanity, which he so artfttlly 
employed, had its effect even in that crisis, in 
spite of her anger and terror at his recent threat. 
She began to speak, meaning still to urge some 
feeble expostulation ; but he interrupted her: 

44 Please let me finish. What I want to add is 
this: 1 have had quite a sum of money left me 

unexpectedly; it shall be placed at Mr. Tre¬ 
herne's disposition.” 

41 lie would not accept it. You know he would 
not,” she said. 


$ “He need not know its source; and you, you, 
by refusing, will prove that you cannot forgive 
’ the momentary insanity which took possession of 
I your old friend the other day. Oh, Mrs. Tre¬ 
herne, you are a less generous woman than I 
' thought you,” he cried, his voice breaking with 
; passionate emotion. 44 Don’t disappoint me— 
don’t destroy the Inst illusion of my life. What 
1 said a few moments since sounded fairly base; 
but it had to be said. Stay, and to-night 1 will 
place it beyond my power ever to threaten you 
j again. Those letters shall be given back.” 

| He saw an expression of relief cross the agi¬ 
tated ’pallor of her face, and added, in a persua¬ 
sive tone: 

“ Dear Florence, do what your grand soul 
j, prompts you to. Put out your hand frankly. 

| Say: 4 Friend, 1 can trust you; I accept this 
j proof of yeur esteem and repentance.’ Only do 
j that, Mrs k Treherne—oh, you will be glad all 
| your life long.” 

j His promise to restore her letters brought a 
; hope which, combined with his appeol to her 
| arch-passion of vanity, helped him on to victory. 

44 1 do trust you,” she said, with a quick gush 
j of tears. 44 Colonel Stretton, I will obey you, on 
\ one condition—” 

44 Don’t use that word,” returned he, bowing 
j over her extended hand; 44 and—no conditions, 

! please.” 

! “ Yes, one—that you forgive my harsh thoughts 

j and ray unkind behavior of these last days.” 

\ Ha bent his head till his lips touched her quiv- 
s ering fingers, and said, with a faint laugh that 
; was like a sob : 

! 44 Child, woman, and queen, all in one! I 

j thank you—you have made me think better of 
\ myself—it is a good deal to do for a man past 
j forty!” 

\ Before she could speak he left the room. As 
j he closed the door, she saw him brush bis hand 
j across his eyes. She called his name—he 
\ glanced back with a pathetic smile—shook his 
\ head, and disappeared. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Lady Bolton and the owners of the adjacent 
J country-seats had made arrangements to have a 
\ special train, starting from the Towers station, 
1 to take them and their guest*4o Wamsley for the 
! ball. Her ladyship, being *of an economical 
; turn of mind on occasion, exulted openly that 
| no such expense as to their return would be 
| necessary, because a train from London—a slow 
] one, but that was no matter—would halt at 
J Wamsley a little after four o’clock in the tnorn- 
j ing, by which they could all be brought home. 
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Some forty people sat down to dinner that 
night at Lady Bolton's table, and as the ladies 
were already arrayed in their evening-dresses, 
the effect was so pretty that in a former era the 
scene might have served to inspire Watteau. 

Across the blaze of light—the odorous beauty of 
the flowers—the sensuous glow and brightness— 
Florence Treherne, in her most brilliant loveliness, 
looked out and met Constance Denby’s eyes fixed 
full upon her—fixed with an expression which was 
harder to bear than the sterhest condemnation 
could have been, for there was downright pity in 
the gaze. It agonized the wretched woman; mad¬ 
dened her, by rousing remorse to a flood-tide 
which fairly made her tremble for her reason. 

And always, though she did not glance towards 
him, she felt the influence of Colonel Stretton’s 
regard ; and some prophetic intuition in her soul 
warned her that by the compromise of the morn¬ 
ing she had only laid herself open to unknown 
dangers, in the future, worse than the perils by 
which she was already surrounded. 

Every line and word in her husband's letter 
came up, and printed themselves in characters of 
fire upon each object at which she looked. She 
knew that she had wearied destiny at last; Bhe 
was hastening to her doom. This ball was to see 
the culmination and the darkening of her meteor- 
like splendor; but it was too late to retreat, she 
said to herself, she must go on. 

She did not recollect seeing Constance Denby 
again until they were in the ball-room, where her 
arrival had been the signal for an ovation which 
aurpassed anything that even she had over 
received. A double line of gentlemen—officers 
in their brilliant uniforms—the first men of the 
country—were waiting in the entrance-hall. 
Colonel Stretton, upon whose arm she leaned, 
was forced to yield her to the Lord-Lieutenant, 
who conducted her to the ball-room. The dan¬ 
cers paused as she appeared. The throng pushed 
forward, while the band struck up a march of 
welcome, composed in her honor by one of the 
most famous musicians of the day. 

Whether she had been there moments or hours, 
Florence could not have told ; she had danced, 
and talked, and moved about, followed by nn 
admiring crowd ; shfc was conscious that she was 
conversing with the leading statesman of Eng¬ 
land ; knew that ha was telling her he had mode 
the journey from Yorkshire on purpose to meet 
her; knew, too, that Colonel Stretton stood close 
at hand, never for an instant releasing her from 
the tyranny of his scrutiny; then suddenly a 
parting in the assembly showed her Constance 
Denby again. 

What she said to her companion Bhe did not 


> know ; what Bhe meant to do or say she had no 
1 idea ; but she walked straight towards the Amer* 
j icon, and whispered : 

i “ 1 have something to tell you. I don't want 

< to; but I shall go mad if 1 don't.” 

\ Miss Denby lifted her hand, arranged the lace 
| on Florence’s corsage, and whispered back: 

| “ Not now—remember where we are—to- 

; morrow.” 

i “To-morrow?” echoed Florence. “Will there 
: be any to-morrow ?” 

\ She heard herself laugh; she felt Constance 
j Denby’s hand press her arm heavily in warning; 
jj caught anew that glance of pity from the honest 
j eyes, and realized that she had been on the verge 
\ of telling her dismal secret out—of acknowledging 
; her deceit and meanness. In another instant, 

> the music struck up afresh; she was whirling 
$ through the mazes of a waltz, in the embrace of 
% some scarlet-uniformed gallant; then the next 
l thing she realized distinctly was seeing Colonel 

< Stretton beside her, and hearing him sny : 

5 “ You are tired. Come into one of the nnte- 

> rooms, and get a breath of nir. I never saw you 
\ in such brilliant beauty ; but I’m afraid y6u are 
\ not well.” 

> She half snatched her hand from his arm; a 
■ mad longing to upbraid him then and there seized 

< her; but again she heard his low repressed voice. 
S It only said : “ Come.” But it was irresistible 
| to her ears as the voice of Fate. She allowed 
;; him to lead her on. 

They were stopped by the summons to supper. 
She thought she had been in the room a hundred 

< years at least, when once more she saw the Col- 
onel beside her. 

| Two German stock-brokers was standing near, 

• conversing in n low tone in German. 

J “ She can’t know,” one of them said. 

\ “ Well, she will, soon enough,” the other re- 

: plied. “ Her husband’s name will be in the 
Gazette to-morrow.” 

\ “ No doubt of that ; he is gone up completely ; 

J ske mny thank herself, too ; she has ruined him ; 
j it it incredible that husbands can be such fools.” 
) Then Florence perceived thntshe and the Colonel 
’ were alone in one of the ante-chambers ; whether 
| he had led her there, or she, in her mad haste to 

< escape beyond the reach of those torturing voices, 
■j had impelled him on, she could not tell; but 
j there they were. 

\ “ It is not true—it is not true,” she cried. 

| “ Tell me the truth. Are you dumb?” 

\ “ 1 can’t bear to speak; it is worse than 

> death ; but I must,” he groaned. “ Yes—it is 
\ all true.” 

\ “ And you knew it—and forced me to stay ?” 
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44 It was the one kindness I could show. 
Indeed, I only learned the whole facts at dinner¬ 
time. I had sent up to London as soon as I left 
you this morning.’* 

He had, indeed: and he believed that the 
moment of his triumph had come. He had 
entered the ball-room with his whole plan fully 
matured, down to its slightest detail, and her 
next words only anticipated the proposal which 
had been upon his lips. 

“I can’t go back among those people,” she 
moaned. “ If you have any pity, get me away.” 

“We will go to the station. I will account for 
your departure,” he said. 44 It is better you 
should meet no one. Courage, courage! I see a 
way out yet, if you will only be brave. I have 
the checks for your wraps in my pocket. Wait 
quietly here, while I go for them.” 

He had placed her in a chair behind a screen 
near the doorway, and she waited there, with 
a strange nightmare sensation, growing stronger 
and stronger, till it seemed fairly to paralyze 
body and mind. She heard voices—heard steps 
eroas the chamber. She shrank further back in her 
seat, dreading lest she might be seen, and she 
thought that to be noticed or addressed would 
gWe the finishing stroke to her reason. 

The Colonel returned, drew her cloak and 
furs about her with kindly solicitude; but he did 
it all in silence. Ho led her quickly down the 
stairs; a carriage was waiting; he helped her 
in, and they drove off to the station. 

Again he left her, while he went to procure 
tickets. Before be came back, she heard the 
engine whistle; heard the train halt. The Col¬ 
onel rushed up in great haste, saying: 

‘‘The other carriages are coming. We shall 
just have time to-secure a compartment to our- 
lelves. You don’t wnnt any of those chattering 
idiots to torment you.” 

She was trembling so violently that she could 
Hardly stand. He half carried her through the 
waiting-room out upon the platform. She was in 
the railway-carriage; the door closed; he was per¬ 
suading her to lie down; arranging her furs; talk¬ 
ing very rapidly ; and she so cold and faint, that 
she was only capable of thought enough to be 
thankful to him for this respite, before meeting 
any eyes save his; his that knew the secret: the 
secret which all the world must know so soon. 

The warning bell rang; the wheels began to 
move. Just then a voice shouted: 

44 No stop till Sandgate. Passengers for Dover 
change at Sandgate.” 

Florence sprang up, crying: 

44 What did he say ? We have taken the wrong 
train. Open the door—quick—quick.” 


1 But they were already steaming out of the 
| station. She fell back in her seat, moaning: 

I 44 Too late. Oh, my God, where are we going 
—what shall I do?” 

‘‘The only thing that can be done,” he an- 
, swered. 44 Listen to me, Florence. I have saved 
\ you. Your husband is mad. Not ouly pecuniary 
| ruin has come, but in bis desperation he has 
? hypothecated stocks belonging to a client. He 
\ risks a criminal process; you would be dragged 
j into court as a witness; you must get away for a 
| time. I have settled everything; you must cross 
] to France. I have friends with whom you can 
\ wait quietly, until the worst is tided over.” 

\ She was quite mad now; struggling to open 
| the window; trying to call out; but her voice 
> was gone; her senses reeling; she could only 
j sink helplessly down again, and wait for the 
\ deathly faintness which had seized her to pass, 
f He was speaking still; she put her hands to her 
l ears to shut out the sound of his voice; closed 
| her eyes to escape the sight of his white agitated 
jfacer and through the whirl in her brain she 
[ seemed to hear phantom tones echo her husband’s 

I disregarded warning: 

‘‘Take lieed, lest he prove your evil genius— 
your evil genius.” 

She knew that she was repeating the words; 
she could hear him pleading, expostulating; she 
burst suddenly into a paroxysm of frightful 
hysterical laughter. 

‘‘Be still,” the colonel exclaimed, in a tone of 
authority. "You are out of your senses; you 
| will go completely mad, if you do not make an 
| effort to control yourself.” 

| He took hold of her hands as he spoke. The 
unutterable loathing which his touch roused in 
| her soul brought reason back, dispelled even the 
\ death-like chill which had frozen licr physical 
| powers. She wrenched her fingers from his 
5 grasp, saying: 

| 44 1 have been mad for months, I think; but 

j spare yourself any further solicitude, Colonel 
| St ret ton. I am in full possession of my senses at 
last.” 

4 ‘ Then listen,” he cried, quickly, " and let me 
| tell you—” 

\ "There is no need of further words on your 
I part,” she broke in. "I understand you per- 
| fectly. In what you have said concerning my 
> husband, there is not one word of truth. Ruined 
\ he is, no doubt; but be has done nothing dis- 
> honorable. He is, what you have at length 
J proved to me you are not, an honest man.” 

< Even at this crisis, he fell back on his stale old 
trick of appealing to her gratitude, reminding 
i her of his past services; but her despairing rage 
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bad reached a height where this appeal only obsequious devotion. He hovered near hier con- 
added to its might. She poured the full torrent stantly; his every word and look conveyed the 
of her wrath upon his head; roused him finally impression of familiarity, which would have been 
to a fury which equaled her own : and he threat- permissible only in a brother or husband ; and at 
eued her with the exposure of their money trans- length Constance learned that at least one other 
actions, repeating passages from the letters she person hod observed this change. Lady Bolton 
hod written him. When he saw that this thrust whispered to her certain animadversions, and 
had struck home, he dropped on his knees; poured finally worked herself up to such a pitch of irri- 
out a wild rhodomontode of repentance; urging tation, that she vowed she would tell Florence 
her to trust in his devotion ; to comprehend that what she thought. 

his plan was the only way out other present strait; “ The man may be a useful friend and ally— 

for before noon of the coming day, she would not indeed, she owes her success to him—but if this 
have a friend left out of the whole world that sort of thing goes on, there will be gossip, and 
had been at her feet. j that, at all events, she has always avoided.” 

She realized the truth of what he said ; felt it j But Constance soothed her into temporary 
in the fullness of its awful significance; knew \ patience. She knew, what she could not reveal 
that, putting everything else aside, this railway j to her impulsive hostess, that however much 
journey was enough to ruin her utterly. j Stretton’s conduct might anger or wound Mrs. 

She started up again with some mad idea of j Treherne, the unfortunate woman dared not 
escape. Suddenly the train slackened its speed; j resent it; and to have Lady Bolton choose this 

came to a halt. The carriage-door opened, and j special occasion for uttering even the mildest 

she heard Constance Denby’s voice calling: j reproof, would be enough to drive her desperate. 

“ We have taken the wrong train, Mrs. Tre- j The hours appeared as intermiuuble to Con- 
kerne. Get out—get out.” s stance as they could have done to Florence her- 

- ! self, and the wild words which she checked on 

CHAPTER IX. j the beauty’s lips aroused her to a strong dread 

Rooted in her simple religious credence, \ that some awful crisis was near, 
which, puerile as it might appear to modern She had left the supper-hall before Mrs. Tre- 
philosopkers, brought her peace aud rest, even \ heme and the Colonel; gone into the dressing- 
in seasons of great trouble, Canstauce Deuby j room in which her maid was stationed; and 
always believed that her actions on this night j through the open doors of the other, saw Colonel 
had been directed by a merciful Providence, “ for < Stretton enter, and claim Florence’s wraps, 
the saving of a human soul alive.” s “ Get my cloak,” she said to her woman. “Get 

It had occurred to Lady Bolton that it would j yours, too—I must go—I am ill. We can take any 
be a good idea to take several maids to assist in j carriage—I’d rather waitntthestation than here.” 
the dressing-room, and among those selected was ! There was no pause for question on the quad- 
Miss Denby’s—an elderly quadroon, whose devo- roon’s part. The pair followed the Colonel and his 
tion to her young mistress knew no bounds, and charge downstairs, and drove close behind them 
whose discretion and practical sense were always to the railway. There was time for Constance to 
to be depended upon. make such slight explanation os was necessary. 

The ball proved to Constance the saddest and when they alighted, they caught sight of 
evening festivity in which she had ever shared, Florence huddled in a corner of the carriuge. 
though she received attention enough to have “I will go into the waiting-room,” Constance 
satisfied any lady, short of a professional beauty, said. “ Go see what that man is doing; he will 
Nor was her depression owing to personal causes; not recognize you.” 

it centred on the woman whom of all others she It was not long before the maid returned, and 
had most reason to dislike. She could not put the information she brought was enough to prove 
out of her mind the fragments of conversation to the agitated girl that her premonition had 
which she had so unwillingly overheard between ]>een no folly of disordered nerves. 

Mrs. Treherne and Colonel Stretton, and however 4 *Jie took two tickets for Dover; the train is 
sorely she might blame Florence for remaining coming,” said the quadroon, 
until after the ball, her pity went far beyond her “Then we must go by it,” Miss Deuby said, 
condemnation. Whether dancing or talking, she “ I have no money—use Lady Bolton’s name—'* 
could not keep from watching the beautiful j “ I have your pocket-book,” interrupted the 
creature. She noticed, what Florence in her ex- J quadroon, as calndy os her mistress had spoken, 
citement gave no heed to, that Colonel Stretton’s j though each could see the unutterable horror and 
manner was very different from his ordinary < fright she felt reflected in the other’s eyes. 
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They were in season to enter the compartment i In another instant she was on the platform, 
next that in which Stretton had placed Mrs. ; and Florence heard her warning cry: 

Treherne, and during the quarter of an hour S 44 We have taken the wrong train, Mrs. Tre- 
wliich followed, Constance Denby had leisure to ! heme. Get out—get out.” 


arrange her plans; for in spite of her agonizing j 
terror, never had her brain acted more quickly. 1 
“ He is carrying her off without her knowing > 
that it is not the right train,” she said. “ We \ 
must go on to Sandgate—oh, if only we had j 
money, I would hire the guard to stop.” 

4 ‘ I have fifty pounds.” the quadroon answered. > 
“You gave me the pocket-book this morning to j 
put away, and I was so hurried, I slipped it into j 
my bosom, and never remembered it till I was 
getting ready to come to-night.” 

“ Thank God !” cried Constance. { 

Directly the guard had come to look at their j 
tickets. > 

‘•We are foreigners. My maid thought this \ 
was the up-train,” Constance said. 44 We were at j 
the Wamsley ball. If you will stop at the first j 
station, you shall have fifty pounds.” \ 

She held out the bank-notes as she spoke, and ’ 
with a little hesitation the guard rejoined: \ 

“ 1 will ask if it can be done. I think it’ll be 
all right.” s 

He disappeared, and after another dreary wait, j 
came back, and said: j 

“ I have managed it. In ten minutes we shall > 
reach Manning. You’ll just catch the Wamsley \ 
train there.” \ 

Ten minutes passed, that seemed scarcely as \ 
many seconds to Constance Denby, so absorbed j 
was her whole being in thankfulness. j 

44 Open the door of the carriage in front; a 
lady wants to get out.” I 


As Florence started forward, the Colonel 
attempted to stop her; but she darted past him, 
and sprang down into Constance’s arms. 

14 Do you go on ?” the guard asked of Stretton. 

The Colonel descended; the train whirled by. 
When Constance could free hefself sufficiently 
from Mrs. Treherne’s embrace to listen to her 
maid, who was pulling at her cloak, she heurd 
the woman whisper: 

44 He got out, too—here he is.” 

While the quadroon assisted her to support 
Florence, Miss Denby turned and faced the mis¬ 
erable wretch, who, in spite of his insane fury, 
shrank under the fire of her eyes. 

4 * How unfortunate we four were, Colonel 
Stretton, to make such a blunder,” she said, with 
icy quiet. “ But Mrs. Treherne’s sudden illness 
frightened us all so much, that we thought of 
nothing but to get her away from the ball before 
there could be any commotion. It was a pity 
that you, generally so composed, should have 
mistaken the train; but luckily it is of slight 
consequence. Ah, there copies the Wamsley 
train now. We don’t require farther assistance, 
Colonel—good-night.” r 

Between them, she and Hhe quadroon led Mrs. 
Treherne across the platform. The train came up 
and halted. Colonel Stretton saw the three enter 
a carriage. Then he slunk into another, vrttli only 
one consolation to offer himself, and that a very 
poor one: at least^e could have his revenge. 
[to be concluded.] 
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Hi saw the wheat-field? waiting, 

All golden in the ran, 

And strong and stalwart reapers 
Weut by liiro, one by one. 

«*Oh, could I reap in harvest,"; 

His heart made bitter cry. 
u I can do nothing, no thing, 

So weak, alas, am I.” 

At eve, a fainting trav’ler 
Sank down beside his door. 

A cup of cool sweet water 
To qasucii his thirst ho boro. 

And when, refreshed and strong! lrjucd. 
The trav’ler went his way, 

Upon the poor Aian’s threshold 
A gulden wheat-sheaf lay. 


When came the lord of harvest, 
lie cried: “Oh, Master kind. 
One sheaf I have to offer, 

But that I did not bind. 

1 gave a cup of water 
To one athirst, and he 
Left ut my door, in going, 

Tliis sheaf I offer thee.” 


Then said the Master softly: 

44 Well pleased with this am I. 
One of my angels left, it 
With thee, as he passed by. 
Thou may*st not join the reapers 
Upon the harvest plain, 

But who so help® a brother 
Biuds sheaves of richest grain.” 
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BT ELLA WHEELER. 

From the first I did not like her. Perhaps my t deal to say about one of her school-mates—Dane 
expectations were too great beforehand ; for Ane j Haskell. She lavished all the praises on her that 
had led me to believe that Dane Haskell was but j are common in school-girl vocnbulary, and I 


little lower than the angels. \ 

Ane was my half-sister, and her name was : 
Margaret. But in her babyhood I had called her 
“my little angel,” and she had given .herself 
the nickname of “Ane,” as soon as she could 
lisp. And it had always clung to her. 

She was notof the stately order, tins Ane of ours. 
She was rather petite, yet round and plump, and 
all color and animation. Not handsome, maybe; 
and yet not a man or child, for miles about Maple 
Hall, but would have sworn she was beautiful. 

She was even wonderfully well liked by many 
women. She was so free from little jealousies 1 
herself, that she quite shamed some of them into j 
forgetting theirs. 

I suppose it was that queer charm, called mag- j 
netism, which nobody can explain, that mode her 
so attractive to everybody. That, and her lovely j 
character and sweet ways. j 

I was eighteen when she was born. My \ 
mother had been dead for five years, and my \ 
stepmother had been at Maple Hall just a year, j 
Just a year, in which I had grown to love her > 
very dearly; and then Ane came, and she went. \ 
I took the motherless baby to my own twice j 
desolated heart, so soon to be thrice desolated; l 
but it is not my own story I am telling, so never \ 
mind about that. I suppose no mniden lady of > 
forty-one lives, who has not her romance locked j 
up and laid away somewhere in her heart. > 

I tried to be ft motherto the baby, and I sue- j 
ceeded very well, I think. I took charge of the j 
house, too, and that was no small matter; for i 
Maple Hall was always full of guests, and my 
father was of the old school, and wanted his j 
stately dinners and everything in accordance. J 
At thirteen, Ane was sent away to boarding- > 
school, and remained four years. She came back i 
very much as she left us: a slight unformed j 
girl, quiet and sensitive, only that she was “fin- j 
ished” in accomplishments: could dance, and \ 
sing, and draw, and speak French like a native. \ 
But she had not been at home six months 
before she began to blossom out into the full- J 
blown rose she has been ever since; and every- \ 
body raved over her. 

From the time she came home, she had a great i 
( 226 ) 


grew to think of this unknown friend of my dar¬ 
ling’s as a paragon of perfections. 

And, after five years of separation, but of con¬ 
stant correspondence, Dane came to make the 
long-talked-of visit to Maple Hall. 

Ane was wild over the thought of it. For 
weeks before her arrival, I heard nothing but 
“when Dane comes,” “after Dane comes,” “so 
soon as Dane comes.” 

As Dane came up the steps to the hall, where 
I stood waiting to greet her, that Mny night, and 
held out her hand to me, and stooped to kiss me, 

I felt an unaccountable repugnance to her. I 
could not have told why. Ane had gone down to 
the station to meet her, and was all a quiver of 
delight as she came up the steps arm in arm with 
her long-expected friend. 

Two hours later, when Dane camedown, dressed 
for our five o’clock dinner, I took a survey of 
her. 

She was tall and very slender—so slender she 
was thin; but she dressed to conceal this. 
puffed sleeves, and full ruchings of lace about 
her throat. Her luuids were small and shapely, 
though not models of beauty, like uiy darling's, 
and her fiice was small: a teacup face, I called 
it, with a little retrousst nose, and a pursed-up 
mouth, and bright brown eyes. Her eyes were 
thought to be her strong point; but I could not 
bear their expression. They were too small, and 
they gleamed, and I hate gleaming eyes. 

Her hair was light-golden, and very abundant 
—very lovely hair, indeed. 

“Isn’t she beautiful?” whispered Ane to me, 
the first moment she could find me alone. 

“ Beautiful hair,” I answered, glad I could 
praise something honestly in her idol. 

“ Isn’t it ?” cried Ane. “ Just like spun gold; 
and such eyes!” 

After awhile, we repaired to the drawing-room, 
and ero long some friends dropped in, as they 
were always doing at Maple Hall. We spent 
very few evenings alone. 

Ane was called upon to sing and piny, and con¬ 
sented readily, as was her custom. She possessed 
a clear alto voice, and sang «>me old ballads very 
prettily. I watched Dane while Ane sang. Her 
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face wore a well-bred but unpleasantly critical ex¬ 
pression, at first; then she looked politely bored. 
Presently, she was asked for some music, and as 
soou as she touched the instrument, I saw she 
was a finished artist. Everyone was delighted 
with her brilliant performance, and no one gave 
more earnest praise than Ane, who was proud of 
her fHend’s accomplishments. 

Among our callers that evening was a Colonel 
Roberts, a man of forty-five or fifty, who was 
remarkably handsome, and the owner of a fine 
estate near Maple Hall. A bachelor, and a very 
attractive man to a casual observer. I had 
always known him and his history, however, 
and while he was a welcome guest always at the 
Farm, my sentiment, as you will ere long under- j 
stand, was mainly pity. j 

1 saw Dane's eyes fixed upon him several j 
times that evening with a look of interest, and j 
she smiled upon him very sweetly. j 

The next morning, she came into my room j 
with her crochet-work. 

‘‘Will I disturb you?” she began, with a sweet j 
smile. “I want to come in, and get acquainted with 
you. if you are willing. 1 want you to like me.” j 

She looked very sweet, and her voice was \ 
very coaxing. But it did not affect me at all. 

“ Come in,” I said. “ I am very easy to get 
acquainted with. It is no hard task.” 

Miss Dane fell to talking very easily of this 
and that, and finally spoke of Colonel Roberts. 

“ He seems an elegant man,” she said, and 
her eyes were watching my face, I knew. 

“ He is,” I said. “ Handsome, of line family, 
well educated, and wealthy.” 

“ It is a wonder he never married,” she con¬ 
tinued, and again her glance seemed to search my 
very heart. As I made no reply, she added: 

“ But then he is still young—not over forty-five, 

I should say, and that is by no means old for a 
man to fall in love and marry.” 

In my secret soul, I saw through the girl’s 
schem^at once, and I was just mean enough to 
help it on. 

•' No, nor for a woman either,” I answered. 

“ You know I am forty-one.” 

“ Impossible,” she cried, with well-feigned sur¬ 
prise. “ Why, you look full ten years younger 
than your—your friend. Colonel Roberts.” 

Two hours later, I heard her singing in the 
parlor. Ane came to me with a Upubled look. 

“Colonel Roberts came,” shdfcifl, “nnd hap¬ 
pening to meet Dane in the luff and papa being 
out, he asked her to sing for him. I suppose it 
is nil righ' to leave them alone, isn't it ? And yet 
I always'feel uneasy.” 

“Oh, it is all right,” I said, inwardly con¬ 


sumed with laughter. “ And Ane, dear, say 
nothing to Dane about Colonel Roberts’ peculiar¬ 
ities, unless it becomes absolutely necessary. 1 
always dislike to expose people’s skeletons, if 
they can be hidden.” 

“Very well,” answered Ane; “but I shall 
feel better if you keep somewhere in their 
locality. I have to do some copying papa asked 
me to do while he was gone.” 

I was just across the hall, in the morning-room, 
when Dane came out, looking up and smiling 
into Colonel Roberts’ face. She accompanied him 
to the door, and returned, looking radiant. 

“When did you come in here?” she asked. 
“ I did not hear you.” 

“You were singing to the Colonel,” I an¬ 
swered, with a tone that might have been called 
“short,” “and you could not hear me.” 

“ He is very delightful, isn’t he?” she queried. 
“ And so appreciative of music. He says I am 
the first real musician he has heard in years; 
but then he meant to flatter, no doubt. What a 
striking-looking man he is, with his black hair 
and eyes, and that strangely pale face.” 

“Very,” I answered. “We all think he has 
a distinguished air.” 

A day or two later, I asked Ane to sing for me. 
She hesitated, and then begged to be excused. 

“ Why ?” I asked. “ Are you not well ?” 

“Yes, but—well, to tell the truth, Janet, I do 
| not feel comfortable to play or sing since Dane 
came. She has such a finely-educated ear, that 
my music must jar upon her. Of course, she 
docs not say so; but then I feel it, and I grow to 
dislike the sound of my own voice. I was a 
goose to ever suppose I could sing.” 

I said nothing; but down deep in my heart, I 
wished Dane in the bottom of the sen. 

Among the gentlemen who frequented Maple 
Hall was Carrol Gray, a young physician. He 
had been a lover of Ane’s three years before; but 
she declined the offer of his hand, and then, after 
her fashion, she transformed him into a staunch 
true friend—a thing so few women can do. 

As soon os Dane came, Ane took Carrol aside, 
and begged him to do all he could to make it 
pleasant for her friend. So Miss Dane was 
treated to drives and rides without number, 
through the lovely May and June days. 

One day, two weeks after she came, I heard 
her telling Ane that “ Carrol Gray said he found 
more pleasure in her society than he had ever 
found in any other woman's.” 

“I am glad,” said Ane, quietly. “I felt sure 
you would be congenial friends/' 

But, alt the same, I knew she must feel the 
hateful sting of Dane's words. 
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“I will be even with her for that,” I said, j 
mentally, and I was ere long. It was almost < 
time to spring my trap. 

Every day Colonel Roberts came to the house, \ 
and every day Dane “happened” to meet him, \ 
and take upon herself the task of entertaining j 
him. Then she came to me so sweetly, so j 
blandly, and confided to me the compliments he { 
paid her, watching me keenly to see the effect of ; 
her words. I knew she believed Colonel Roberts j 
to be my lover; and I knew she fancied that she < 
was working upon my jealousies, and winning my < 
lover's affections away at the same time. $ 

She was the sort of girl who could find no j 
pleasure in conquest, unless she was making ' 
some other woman uncomfortable. There are { 
plenty of such little souls on earth. < 

One day the denouement came. 

It was at dinner, and I turned to my father, < 
and said: < 

“ Have you seen Colonel Roberts to-day, \ 
father? He has not been here.” j 

“ No,” chimed in Dane, “ and he said he ; 
should certainly call this forenoon.” j 

“ I have not seen him,” father replied. \ 

“I hope,” I continued, “ that he has not gone < 
off in one of his attacks again. He has been well < 
so long now. I suppose he may be tAken at any < 
time.” | 

“Why, what do yon mean?” queried Dane, \ 
blankly. j 

“Don’t you know?” I asked, looking at her j 
with an expression she could readily read, I j 
fancy. “Don’t you know that Colonel Roberts $ 
is an insane man, poor fellow? Subject to spells j 
of aberration of mind, when he wanders off and \ 
is not seen for months ? He was in our asylum « 
for two or three years, but was pronounced in- j 
curable, and as he does no one any harm, at j 
these times, he is allowed to remain at large.” j 
“ But he is so intelligent—so agreeable,” began \ 
Dane. \ 

“Yes,” I added, “quite like a young lady’s j 
ideal—so handsome and fascinating. In fact, I < 
thought it best to warn you of his misfortune ‘ 
before you lost your heart.” < 

And I laughed so pleasantly, that everybody j 
at the table thought it was a jest, save Dane. j 
She flashed a look from her deep-set eyes—a j 
gleam that said it was to be war to the knife $ 
between us hereafter. She had been defeated at j 
her own game; had made herself ridiculous in j 
my sight, when she fancied she was making me i 
wild with jealousy. And she hated me for it. j 
I wondered what she wonld do ne*t, and I did j 
not have to wait long to discover. Stt* began to < 
make love to father. At first, I was only amused. \ 


Then I grew secretly alarmed. For, with all due 
respect to my loved father, I knew, where a 
woman was concerned, that the old saying was 
true ; “ There is no fool like an old fool.” 

Father was sixty-two years old, hut very hale 
and hearty, aud of fine robust form—a stalwart 
gentleman of the old regime. 

Dane sat with him while he smoked, and 
sorted his papers, and read aloud to him, and 
brought his hat and cane, and took walks with 
him about the place; aud I came in, once or twice, 
and found her leaning over the back of his chair, 
and stroking his head, and cooing to him, and he 
taking it all very quietly, and acting very much 
as if he liked it. And oh, how she fawned upon 
mo, and how sweet she was those days. I could 
have wrung her slim neck with good grace. 

With July there came our usual influx of 
guests to Maple Hull. 

Two young lady friends of Ane’s from the city, 
and their lovers, and a young man who was no 
one’8 lover—as yet. But he had been at Maple 
Hall the year before, a few weeks—this Wynne 
Daley, and I had never seen Ane’s faco light up 
so in my life, as it lighted when her friend 
Carrie Snow wrote that he would be of tlieir 
party. The gentlemen took rooms at the hotel, 
a mile distant, and the young ladies were at once 
domiciled at Maple Hall. Then all sorts of 
merry-makings began. 

There were, with Carrol Gray, just four couples 
of them, and no reason why they should not 
have been as happy as meadow-larks all the glad 
summer. No reason, save that Dane Haskell 
made one of their number. 

Before a week had passed, she had made both 
the young lady guests feel unwilling to play or 
sing in her presence, just as she had Anc. And 
yet she had said nothing; but if you have ever 
seen a mean, hateful, yet polite woman, you can 
understand. 

Then she hod been laying little plans to make 
both young ladies jealous qf her, and succeeded, 
at once, with one of them, who had a natural 
leaning in that direction, as so many girls have. 
Poor Carrie Snow, pretty and bright as she was, 
seemed utterly wretched if her lover, Howard 
Sanborn, was ever so little attentive to another. 

Dane saw this at once, and acted accordingly. 
And Howard, himself the soul of honor, and 
trusting Can^q implicitly, and fond of pleasure 
and mirth, dano$d and sang with Dane, -all un¬ 
suspicious of the misery he was causing. 

And Dane was in her element. Oue night she 
came in my room, after there had been a lawn- 
party. Her eyes were gleaming' %ud she looked 
radiant. 
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41 1 have had a lovely time,” she said, throw- were out a good deal: riding, boating, picnicking; 
ing herself down by the window. ; and I saw little of them. But I noticed that Ane 

“ I am glad,” I said. “ I hope all the yonng j was very quiet, when she was at home, and that 
people enjoyed themselves equally well.” \ she had grown very pale, too. I wondered if 

She laughed. j she was worrying over father as I was, and I 

44 1 don’t think Carrie Snow did,” she said, asked her. 

“She looked as if she would like to murder me. j 44 No,” she said. 44 Why? What is there to 
Really, I do not see how she and Ane came to be • worry about?” 

such Mends—she is of such a jealous nature.” j 44 Oh, you know how easily men at his age are 
“I will tell you,” I said. “She is a girl of J influenced by a young woman,” I said, “and I 
fine traits of character, with the exception of this ! have been half afraid he might think of marrying 
jealousy ; and that Ane has never worked upon, \ Dane. She hangs about him so much.” 
because she has always had so many lovers of Ane’s face really brightened. 

.her own, she has never found it necessary to try \ 44 Does she?” she queried. “ I had not noticed 

and win any other woman’s. I always think a \ it.” 

girl has been deprived of her share of attention ] Then her face drooped again, and she sighed, 
and love in this world, when she seeks for that > 44 But I do not think she has any such 

which belongs to someone else by right. Ane, as j thought,” she added. “I think she has set her 
I say, has been so much sought after, that she j heart on someone else.” 
has never needed to make Carrie jealous, and so j 44 Who?” I asked. 

they are fast friends.” 44 Mr. Daley,” answered An., and she choked 

44 That is a queer view to take of it,” sneered a little over the name. 

Dane, nettled to the core, I could see, as she My heart stood still, 

arose to go to her room; “and pray, who have 14 And he?” 

been Ane’s admirers?” 44 Why, of course, he is interested,” Ane re- 

44 Doctor Gray, for one,” I answered. 44 He plied. “Dane is so pretty/and brilliant, and 
sued very hard for her hand three years ago: accomplished. He has had eyes for no one else 
but quite in wain. He has never seemed quite the last week. He is almost cold to me, even— 
the same since. Only the other day he was perhaps he thinks I care for him, and he is 
talking with me about- her. He said he had en- taking this way to cure me. But he need not 
joyed your society more than anything else for worry.” 

years. 4 More than the society of any woman She spoke with pride, and lifted her head 
I know/ he said ; 4 for I nevwr think of Ane as a proudly, and her eyes glowed. Yet for all that I 
woman; she seems to me always like an angel; knew her heart was breaking. Knew she was 
like something divine/ And he added, that he bearing a wound in her breast that a lifetime 
feared, as he had givSH his first love to one so could not heal. 

for above all others, that he could never be con- She went away, and left me tenfold sadder 
tent with a lesser love fbr a less worthy object, than before. 1 would rather it had been father 
and therefore was doomed to a single life.” a thousand times than Wynne Daley—handsome, 

I saw a look of aetual- ttmlice flash into Dane’s debonair, brilliant Wynne, the only man Ane 
eyes, as she tamed away. And that night I had ever cared for in all her life, 
dreamed that ft large ebbrn, had ooiled itself about After that, I watched matters a little myseK, 
Ane, sod was slowly crushing her life out, and and I saw how things were going, 
that itrdfres were precisely like Dane’s. All the courtier-like devotion, that had for 

But the nest day Dane was sweeteT than ever two summere been given to Ane, was now be- 
to both Ane and me, and made no effort to tan- stowed upon Dane: all the languor of his 
Ulixe Carrie ‘Snew. I thought my lesson had beautiful eyes, all the delicate attentions that 
nof been in vein; but I found she was only plan- ; proclaim the lady of a man’s choice. Could it be 
ning greater mischief. She redoubled her atten- he was that most despicable thing, a male flirt ? 
tions to fhther, and every moment I was alone It looked very much like it; for certainly he 
with him I had to listen to her praises, which was meeting Dane Haskell more than half way. 
nearly drove me emsy; Bo&f did not dare say Ane was bearing it all very bravely, seeming not 
a word, lest he should think me jealous, and, to care. 

man-like, assert himself and marry her. For I There were merry times for the next two 
hod no doabt she would have taken him and weeks, at Maple Hall; for Dane was excellent 
Maple HaB In a moment. at planning pleasures, and Ane was too perfect a 

During the next two weeks, the young people hostess to do otherwise than lend her willing aid 
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to all her friend’s plans; but I saw it was a 
fearful effort for her often. It seemed almost 
these days as if Dane were the hostess, she took 
the reins so into her own hands; and father 
seemed to eqjoy it all, as well ns the young peo¬ 
ple, and seemed perfectly blind, too, to Ane’s 
changed appearance. For she was changing 
every day: growing paler, thinner, more spirit- 
uelle; and Dane was more demonstrative every 
day to Ane and me both; and every day my desire 
to choke her increased. 

At length, the crisis arrived. Dane came and 
put her arms about Ane, and coniided to her the 
fact that she was engaged to Wynne Daley. 

“And now, dear,” she said, coaxingly, “one 
last favor before I go: for he urges a speedy 
marriage, and I must leave you next week. The 
night before I go, I want you to give a party, in 
honor of my engagement, dear—will you ? The 
moon will be full and we can dance on the lawn, 
and have Chinese lanterns in the orchard—oh, 
please say yes. It will be a fitting close to this 
perfect summer.” 

Ane consented, and then Dane came to me, 
with a caressing bIfuHc on her lips, and a ma¬ 
licious gleam in her eyes. 

“ Dear Miss Janet,” she said, “you see I took 
your kind counsel, and ceased to flirt with other 
girls’ lovers—with engaged men. You made me 
see that it was very naughty. So I looked about 
for one who was free, to enjoy myself with ; and 
now you see the result. 1 am sure you will be 
glad to congratulate me.” 

She looked me full in the eyes, ami I knew 
she was exulting in the knowledge that her old 
debt was settled, and she was even with me on 
the Colonel Roberts score. She knew she had 
hurt me; in the cruelest way possible, through 
luy love for Ane. Oh, how I hated her. 

We went oh with our preparations, and Ane 
hod the look in her eyes that J saw in her young 
mot her’s, the day before she died. 

Father looked dazed for awhile, as if he realized 
that he had been made a fool of by a designing 
girl. And then suddenly he noticed Ane. 

“What ails the girl?” he said to me, after 
we were all dressed for the party that night. 

“ She does not look like herself.” j 

“She hasn’t for weeks,” I answered. “Ij 
shall be glad when we are left alone again and | 
she can rest. It is hard work to entertain guests 
so long—women guests.” 

Ane was all in white, and she did look like a j 
wraith that night. Her face was very pale, but j 
her eyes were like great wells of flame. She was 
very gay, and the life of the evening, which was 
a grand success. Dane was fairly radiant, and : 


the congratulations were very cordial that were 
offered the happy couple. 

Yet I fancied Wynne looked very pale all the 
evening, and he certainly was not in his usual 
spirits. It was quite hue—perhaps near mid¬ 
night—when he came and sat down by me. 

I looked up into his pale, weary face, and felt 
a curious sensation of pity—I knew not why. 

“ 1 believe I have not congratulated you,” I 
said. “ Allow me to do so now, Mr. Daley. I 
hope you will be as happy as you deserve. That 
is fair, is it not?” 

“ Certainly,” he answered, a little dutrait , and 
then he turned to me suddenly, and said in a. 
low voice: * 

“ Miss Janet, I know you are too womanly 
a woman to allow what I say to you to reach cars 
it is not intended for; but 1 feel I must say to 
you. that I think your silence was hardly kind 
or fair.” 

I looked at him in amazement. 

“I do not understand,” I answered. “To 
what do you refer?” 

“ You must know what I mean,” he responded, 
almost irritably. “ Of course I know the matter 
is a family secret; but I feel I have the right to 
speak to you now, in this last hour, at least. It 
may be good sport for your sister to conceal her 
engagement, and make a dupe of ether men ; but 
I think it hardly fair of you to allow me to 
become as interested as I was. Of course, it is 
all over now; once knowing a woman I had wor¬ 
shiped was a wilftd flirt weald cure me of my 
love in an hour; but I think you are too noble a 
woman to be a party to such affairs, and 1 beg 
you will not in the future. That is why I spoke 
to you now, and that I have spoken, of cottiwe, 
must remain between as two alone.” 

“ Mr. Daley,” I cried, “ what do you mean ? 
My sister is not a flirt. My sister and I have 
concealed nothing from you. Ane is not, and 
never was, engaged to any man.” 

He grew white to the lips. 

“Is she not engaged to Doctor Gfcy?” he 
asked. “ And is not the engagement kept strictly 
secret at her request V* 

“Certainly not. No shadow of a tie exisU 
between the two, save that of friendship.” 

“ Thank you,” he said. “ I beg your pardon.” 
And he turned away. 

The guests had already begun to depart. In 
an hour they hod all gone; all but Wynne Daley. 

“I want to speak with you, and Miss Ane, 
and Miss Haskell,” he said, in a low suppressed 
voice. “ And I want no one else present.” 

The two other guests dropped off to their 
rooms, and Dane waited for a good-night with 
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her lover. I called to Ane, who came wondering 
and weary, and then I closed the door. 

Wynne stood with his elbow leaning on the 
marble mantel, his head supported by one bare 
hand, his other gloved, and hanging at his side* 
He was very pale, and his eyes were like lire. 

Dane had thrown herself on a divan. She 
seemed all unconscious of the storm brewing. 
But her lover’s first words aroused her to alarm. 

“ Miss Haskell and Miss Demoe, I want your 
attention for a moment.” 

Both looked up, one in sudden terror, one in 
wonder, at the tone of his voice. 

“ Miss Dane Haskell informed me some weeks 
ago,” the voice continued, “ in a very accidental 
and careless manner, that you, Miss Margaret 
Demoe, were the betrothed wife of Doctor Carrol 
Gray, and that you wished the engagement kept 
strictly secret. I have a right and a reason for 
asking you now if this is true?” 

Ane looked him fairly in the eyes, her own 
free as pale as his own. 

“ It is not true,” she said. “ I was never 
engaged to any man.” 

Then she turned to Dane, who shrank as before 
an accusing angel. 

“Dane,” she said, “why did you tell him 
that?” And her voice shook as with unshed 
tears. 

For a moment, Dane was silent. Then she 
looked up. Very pitiful, very dramatic she was, 


as she threw back her head, and clasped her 
hands upon her breast. 

“Because—because I loved him,” she cried, 
and fell forward apparently in a dead swoon. 
But I knew it was only a sham, and I had not a 
particle of pity for her—not an atom. 

She only woke from one fit to go into another. 

Wynne Daley was almost as devoid of pity as 
I. He waited patiently till she seemed to have a 
lucid moment, and then he continued: 

“ Of course you understand that our engage¬ 
ment is annulled. Of course you must have 
understood that I loved Ane, or you would have 
found the lie you told unnecessary. I did, and 
I do love her now, though, when I believed hex' 
a wilful flirt, I did what many a wiser man has 
done: resolved to marry the first available woman 
for Bpite. But that 1 will not do now, though I 
may not win the woman I do love. I will go 
my way silently, and you may explain as best 
you can the unfulfilled engagement, which has 
been made so unnecessarily public. Th^se ladies 
are honorable, and will keep the secret pf your 
disgrace. Good-by.” 

He left her, and the next day she left us, never 
to return—the minx. 

Of course Ane married Wynne, and of course 
“people” Baid she had taken her “friend’s” 
cast-off lover, “who no doubt married her for 
spite.” But Ane smiles at this, and seems won¬ 
derfully happy, somehow. 


AUTUMN DAYS. 

♦ BT MBS.. X. W. DEMEBI T T. 


t Om the hills hangs a violet base; 

The trees in the forest are all ablaze. 

In the open fields the sumacs born, 

And slowly to gold the chestnuts Porn. 

Thq ground is strewn with gay painted leaves. 
Which the passing wind in a rich carpet weaves. 
While deep In the grow, the lowly brier 
Glows in Use light like a trail of fire. 


Along the road, from the wayside sod, 

Spring the purple aster and golden-rod. 

From dull hue to splendor the woodbine grows. 
And o'er the rough wall its red mantle throws. 

Oh, warm tender days ( Ob, bright laughing sky 1 
We gaze on you in an ecstasy. 

Linger with us awhile you may; 

All too short is your brief, brief stay. 


A HINDOO LEGEND: THE LOTUS. 


Low same to Flora, asking fbr a floorer 
That would of flowers be undisputed queen. 

The lily and the roee long, long hod beeu 
Blvals for that high honor. Bards of power 
Had sung their claims. “ The rose can never tower 
Like the paid iffy with her Juno mfon.' 

"But ie the lily lovelier 1” Thus between 

Vol.LXXXIII.—16. 


FloweMhctions rang the strife in Psyche’s bower. 

“ Give me a flower delicious as the rose 
And stately as the lily in her pride.” 

“But of what color7” “ Bose-red,” love first chose, 
Then prayed, M No. lily-white—or both provide;” 
Atid Flora gave the lotus, “ rose-red ” dyed, 

And “ lily-white "—the queenHeet flower that blows. 
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“FORGET-ME-NOT.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE DERWENT DIAMONDS. 


“ Don’t trifle with me, Lilian—” J 

‘Miss Davenant, please,” interrupted the < 
young lady, teasingly. | 

“ Miss Davenant, then,” he said, stiffly. J 
“ You forget,” she added, with an affectation j 
of demureness, “that this is my twentieth birth- j 
day, Mr Murray. I'm quite a young lady, you 
see; and I can’t have you calling me by my first S 
name, ias if I were a school-girl.” ‘ \ 

The young man bit his lip, and repressing the 
irritable reply that rose to his tongue, turned to 
the window, to conceal his anger. 

Miss Davenant crossed the room, laughing 
lightly and coquettishly as she went, and seating 
herself at the piano, began to run her slim white 
fingers over the ivory keys. Then, after this 
prelude, she sang, in a sweet trilling voice: 

* I mnat give thee a gift, darling, 

What shall it be? 

A necklace of pearls, 

From the deeps of the aea? 

A cluster of diamonds, 

To wear in thy hair? 

Or a circlet of gold, 

For thy finger ao fair?" 

Howard Murray watched her while she sang; 
a smoldering fire in his handsome eyes, and a 
tumult of passionate pain and rapture Btirring his 
heart; but he said nothing. j 

For over a year he had been Miss Davenant’s 
devoted admirer. A score of times, at least, he j 
had endeavored to win from her pretty lips same j 
assurance of her favor But she had baffled him j 
in every instance Nq butterfly, amid the May \ 
roses, was ever more coy, or difficult to capture, \ 
than was Miss Lilian Davenant. \ 

She vexed, and tensed, and tormented poor j 
Howard, until his very life was a misery Yet, J 
while she turned all his tender avowals into [ 
ridicule, and laughed at his suspense and impa- j 
tiencc, there was always an indescribable some- l 
thing in her nir and manner that kept his hopes j 
nlive A careless word, a glance from her beati- ! 
tifill eyes, a smile, or a swift soft touch of 6£r! 
white fingers, would throw the poor fellow into \ 
a tumult of rapturo, and make him hope even' 
against hope. $ 

no had submitted now for over a year. But > 
this fair spring morning, Miss Davenant s birth- \ 
day, found him desperate, and sternly deter- \ 
mined to put his fide to the test 1 
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“ It she is really a coquette—if she cares 
nothing for me,” he thought, watching her 
while she sang, “it is high time I found it 
out. If she is as true and teuder as she is 
beautiful—” 

At that moment, some subtle inflection in the 
young lady’s voice, something in the turn of her 
beautiful head, in the very atmosphere that sur¬ 
rounded her, seemed to assure him that she was 
all he desired her to be ■, and with a thrill of rap¬ 
ture, disregarding his anger, or rather in spite 
of it, lie hastened to her side 

But she tossed the song aside, and rose from 
the music-stool, as he approached. 

“ Pray, finish your song,” he entreated “ Let 
me hear the end.” 

“ Oh, the end is stupid and sentimental,” she 
replied, “ and I find I’m not in a singing mood 
this morning.” 

“ Then listen to me. Just one minute, I beg ” 
He went on, eagerly, as she turned as if to move 
away. “This is your birthday, Lilian, and I’ve 
a gift for you—” 

As he spoke he tried to take her hand 

“ Didn’t I tell you to call me Miss DavenAnt **' 
she interrupted, breaking fromhiir ; “ and please 
don’t speak to me of gifts. I’ve had scores 
already, this morning, everything you could 
mention, from a button-hook up to a set of dia¬ 
monds i and I care for none of them I don't 
want any more ” 

“ What would you care for, Miss Davenant ?” 
asked the young man “ Is there no gift you 
would like to have£” 

“ None Let’s see,” setting her head on one 
side, and glancing up at him from under her 
heavy lashes. “I don’t know—1 really don’t 
Then she began, archly, to sing the refrain of her 
song: 

** My gift mui»t be changeleaa, lore. 

Giro mo thy heart.’* 

“ You have my heart {ilrqady, Lilian. You 
surely know that?” put in poir Howard. 

But she was gone, flashing out of the room, 
like a swallow in flight, while the words were 
yet on his lips. 

“ I’m going for a walk,” she called, a moment 
later, looking in from the hall, with a nubia 
gracefully twisted about her head “Will yon 
come? You may, if you wish.” 
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Wliat could he do ? He was her slave, let her 
behave as she would. 

He followed her obediently, therefore, and they 
bent their steps towards the river. 

The morning was a lovely one, for it was early 
summer. The air was soft and balmy, sweet 
with the fragrance of bud and blossom. All 
nature wore that peculiar freshness and beauty 
only seen at that season, and after plentiful ! 
rains in May. 

Mias Davenant enjoyed her walk, as she en¬ 
joyed everything else. She imitated the birds 
that trilled overhead ; and threw pebbles into the 
river; and decorated her beautiful tresses with 
wild-flowers; and chattered, and laughed, and 
broke forth into gay snatches of aong, with all 
the happy abandon of a child. 

Never had she seemed lighter hearted. I have 
wen boys impaling flies, and enjoying the cruelty 
of it; and Miss Davenant seemed to be made 
happy by the very tortures she inflicted. 

Howard Murray walked beside her, taking 
note of all her varying moods, and waiting and 
hoping for some token of her fnvor; but she gave 
him none; nothing more, at least, than her be¬ 
wildering glances and bewitching smiles. They 
descended to the river-brink at last, making 
their way through the alder thicket to the mossy 
bonk. The stream, swollen by the recent tains, 
rushed rapidly by below. 

“Look at your beautiful namesakes, Miss 
Davenant,” said Howard, pointing towards a 
bed of water-lilies. “ How lovely they are. 
And they are just coming into bloom; the very 
first I have seen.” 

“I wish you had a boat, that you might go 
out and gather some,” said the young lady: 

** they are one of my favorite flowers. But no : 
(here, close under the bank, 1 see a forget-me- 
not. I would rather have that.” 

“Where?” asked her companion. ‘‘Aren’t 
you mistaken ? I can’t see any.” 

“ OH, never mind,” she said, pettishly. “ Per¬ 
haps you don’t want to see. I wouldn’t have 
yon wet your feet, Mr. Murray, in order to grat¬ 
ify ray silly fancies.” 

Her lover’s cheek grew hot and red. 

“ I’d risk my life to please you, Lilian,” he 
wid, in a repressed voice, “ much less merely 
wet my feet. I shall be able to see the flower, 
nhen I get closer to the bank.” 

“Of course you will,” she replied, coquet- 
tlahly. ** You asked, awhile ago, whnt sort of 
a gift I would like to have. Let it be that bit 
of forget-me-not. I’ll take that for my birth¬ 
day gift, Mr. Murray, and I’ll take nothing 
oiaa” 


“You shall have it,” he repeated, and even 
while he spoke, he ran down to the bank. 

But the bank was treacherous: the current 
had undermined it; it gave way, just as he 
plucked the flower; and the next moment he 
was whirling down with the swift-flowing 
stream. 

The girl clasped her hands in terror. She had 
not thought of this. She was thoughtless, but 
not really bad. She gave a wild shriek. 

“Oh! what have I done? What have I 
done?” she cried. 

She hurried through the reeds and alders to 
the brink of the stream, her nubia, now loosened 
from her head, flying wildly behind her, like a 
drifting veiL » 

“Oh, Mr. Murray,” she cried, again, and 
again. “ Oh, Howard, what have I done ?” 

This emotion in her voice, this calling him 
by bis Christian name, would have made life 
dear to him, even if he had before given it in 
despair. 

He struck out. bravely. But the river, swollen 
with rain, was too fierce for him; and Lilian Dav¬ 
enant, with a cry of terror, saw him disappear 
beneath the current, his last action being to hold 
up the flfwer, his lost words, heard over all the 
rush of the waters. 

“ Forget-me-not.” 

“ Oh, heaven save him,” she cried. “ Heaven 
forgive me. What—what have I dc>>;?” 

She ran to and fro, on the top of the bank, 
wringing her hands, wishing, for the moment, 
that she was sinking out there, in the whirling 
waters, instead of her lover. 

But our hero was an expert swimmer; and a 
strong man. He soon rose to the surface Again, 
and struck out for the shore. Although the task 
was almost a hopeless one, he reached the bank 
at last. Panting and breathless, from his terri¬ 
ble battle with death, he could only drag-himself 
up on the shore, however, and sink down there 
almost lifeless. 

Miss Davenant, as she saw this, threw out 
her white arms, and uttered a cry of joy, that 
recalled his fast fading senses to themselves 

“ Oh, he shall have his reward,” she mur- 
mured, “he shall have his reward,” her besom 
heaving, her eyes dim with happy tears, ns she 
hurried to where he lay. “ Nothing that he can 
nsk of me, shall be refused. Howard, my love,” 
she cried, passionately, “ my love.” 

She knelt beside him, she took his head in her 
arms. 

“ My darling,” he said. 

His spent voice was little mow than a whisper. 

But soon, under the mesmeric influence of 
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loving touches, he rallied, rose, and staggered to i 
his feet. 

He was hardly able to stand, but he was still 
the chivalrous gentleman. 

Miss Davenant,” he said, tendering her the 
flower, “ here is your birthday gift.” 

She gazed at him a minute in bewilderment. 
Then, suddenly, she caught the hand, that even 
in its battle with death had held on to the flower, 
and kissed it passionately. 

“Oh, you are saved. Tl^ank God,” was all 
she said, “thank God.” 


“I am the happiest man alive,” he an* 
swered, pressing her to his heart, and kiss¬ 
ing her dear Ups. “ I have won you at last, 
i Lilian.” 

\ “You deserve to win a better woman,” she 
l whispered, softly. “ 1 see, now, how wicked 1 
| was to trifle with you.” 

I And on her wedding morn, soon after, Miss 
l Davenant wore a jeweled forget-me-not in her 
| beautiful hair, as the pledge of her love for the 
j man who had so chivalrously risked his life to 
\ secure it for her. 


A WOMAN'S DECISION. 


BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


Tbs word* that spoken years ago 
Had all my life with rapture filled. 

Awake no loving impplse now. 

Ih old affections, worn and chilled 
By long Indifference. Go your way; 

What answer could 1 give but nay ? 

Ton knew I loved you. Ah, you guessed 
Wliat my poor arte could not conceal; 'f 
It gave you food for Idle jest, 

And I—what words can e’er reveal 
The pain, the tears, the bitter shame, 

That seared my youth like scorching flame? 

Love's cold and dead. No lingering glow 
'Mid the pula ashes you will find. 

*Tis past rekindling; all too slow 
Too giro the fbod for which it pined. 

The flame's for lack of fuel spent 
We’ll leave it so, and be ooutent 


I loved you onoe; but ah, the change 
From then to now. Ambition drew 
My feet to paths of nobler range 
O’er life’s fair level heights; but yon, 

In sloth's inglorious control. 

Have wrecked the manhood of your soul. 

You wince and falter. Is the truth 
So hard to bear ? To me you bring 
The remuant of your wasted youth, 

4Pb, poor and tardy offering,) 

Tour ruined fortunes, famished name. 

I see you blush, methinks in shame. 

Now I have spoken, let us part 
In friendly fashion, so—good-by. 

Go—go, I pray, beseech me not 
Nor ask what I must still deny. 

And yet—and yet—forgive the pain. 

My love, eomc back—come back again. 


COURTSHIP. 


BT FREDERICK LANGBRIDGB* 


It chanced, they say, upon a day, 

A birlong from the town, 

That she was strolling up the way 
As he whs strolling down— 

She humming low, as might be so, 

A ditty sweet and small; 

He whistling loud a tune, you know, 

That had no tune at all. 

It happened so—precisely so— 

As all their friends and neighbors know. 

As I and you perhaps might do, 

They gazed upon the ground; 

But when they’d gone a yard or two 
Of course they both looked round. 

They both were pained; they both explained 


What caused their eyes to roam; 

And nothing after that remained 
But he should see her home. 

It happened so—precisely so— 

As all their friends and neighbors know. 

Next day to that *twas common chat, 
Admitting no debate, 

A bouuet close beside a hat 
Was sitting on a gate. 

A month, not more, had bustled o'er, 
When, braving nod and smile, 

One blushing soul came through the door 
Where two went up the aisle. 

It happened so—precisely so— 

As all their friends and neighbors know. 
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A SPLENDID FELLOW. 


' BY LILY 

4 __ 

Paul Vickery lingered at the door, twisting 
the knob, while his friend, Sidney Elliott, whom 
he hod been visiting, stood frowning. 

“ Well,’* repeated Vickery, 44 I’m oflp But 
what about Mrs. Peck’s tea? Will you go?” 

44 1 don’t know; I may,” was the reluctant 
reply; and jpaul went out, wondering what the 
matter was 

44 Sid is a moody feftow,” he muttered, 41 cross 
as the deuce ” 

It was nooh, and he would go home to lunch, 
he thought. ( So, buttoning his overcoat against 
the keen air, he walked slowly up the Avenue., 

“ Balloons ! Only ten • cents,” cried an old 
street-vender, dangling his wares before the 
young gentleman. 

“Good heavens,” laughed Paul, “what do I 
want with them?” 

But something in the man’s face touched him. 

“ I suppose you have a rough time,” he said, 
and threw the man some money 14 Gere, I’ll 
take your stock Give me the strings. What, 
are there ten? All right, I’m going into the 
business.” 

And ofif he marched toward the Park 

It was fun at first. Then people.began to stare 
at his red and blue playthings. He met several 
acquaintances, who chaffed him a little And, 
presently, who should come sailing down Fifth 
Avenue, in all the daintiness of terra-cotta satin, 
but the most charming girl in the world. Mrs. 
Peck’s niece, Adelaide Lascelles. 

By this time, Paul had begun to tire of his 
new property ; so he escaped across the street, 
sprang into a coupl, and bade the coachman 
drive slowly toward the Park. At each crossing, 
he allowed one of the perplexing toys to moke 
its escape, until all were disposed of, when he 
dismissed the darriage, and went home 

Long after the door had closed upon Paul, Mr. 
Elliott had continued to sulk. If Paul were any¬ 
one else than Paul, his staunch old friend, he 
would be Angry with him. But he could scarcely 
bring himself Ito a quarrel with one who was 
forever heaping him with favors; for Paul was a 
young man of abundant means, and Elliott but a 
poor lawyer, at (be bottom round No, he could 
not quarrel with sunny-tempered Paul. 

Adelaide Lascelles! How the name thrilled 
him. Young, beautiful, but alas, rich 


w. CURRY. 

J He swallowed ah incipient groan, and at length 
determined to attend Mrs. Peck’s tea 

Mr. Sidney Elliott would have ordinarily 
thought it a glorious treat (o be served with thjn 
bread and butter and thinner tea by th^^ouug 
lady’8 own hands ; but to-night he wa^flsiess 
and miserable. 

Miss Lascelles wore a gown of royal-blue vel¬ 
vet, whose sumptuous folds, sweeping past so 
close, intoxicated him. He sipped his tea, and 
drowsily examined the quaint Japanese cup 
Occasionally he stole a glance at her perfect 
form and classic beauty. 

a Eyes of the sea and sky, on a gray dny,” he 
thought, ^membering a poem, and also won¬ 
dering how anyone could see beauty in hair that 
was not of the darkest brown. 

Meantime, Paul was begging Miss Lascelles 
fbr tea. 

“Bear me! I had not meant to slight you, 
Mr. Vickery,” Bhe said, laughing softly. 44 You 
shall have some tea, though I am not sure you 
deserve it.” 

“And why not, pray?” 

“I believe you purposely retreated this morn¬ 
ing,” was her answer. “Ah, sir, you Cannot 
Convince me of your innocence.” 

44 But I assure you—be merciiFul.” 

Sidney had risen from his sofa, and now joined 
the group. He noticed that Vickery reddened 
like a girl. 

“Tell us, then, for whom were the balloons 
intended? It occurred to me you were going to 
visit some orphan asylum/' 

44 "Would .that you had been with me fo suggest 
it I was too stupid. I let them loose, one by 
the avenue.” 

away, and set down his cup; the 
tea sickened him. Why was he here? It was 
no place for him, poor struggler—this rose-lit 
Paradise, where they sipped sweet draughts, and 
talked idle nonsense, and laughed without a rea¬ 
son Such places were only for Paul. He 
would go. He spoke a few words to Adelaide, 
pleading fatigue. She seemed troubled, just for 
a moment, but then a sweet color came into her 
pure, camel ia-like face. 

44 Must you go?” she repeated. 44 1 am so 
sorry.” That was all. 

Later, at dinner, Mrs. Peck said to her niece; 

( 286 ; 


one, driving up 
Elliott turned 
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“ So Mr. Sidney Elliott, it seems, had a bad 
headache to-day. Did you notice that he stayed 
only a little while? I have been just consider¬ 
ing which I admire the most, him, or Paul.” 

“We have known Paul long—" began 

Adelaide, hurriedly, then paused. “ I should 
fancy Mr. Elliott is much older,” she resumed. 

“ Of course, of course. And of an entirely 
different temperament—more nervous. Did you 
ever see finer eyes ? ” 

At that moment Sidney was sitting gloomily, 
by himself, in his own room. He was glad that 
Vi^fcr did not come in; he did not feel capa- 
bl^^civility. Tet his conscience smote him. 
He could not turn right or left without stumbling 
on some evidence of his friend’s good-nature. 
The enticing easy-cbair, the curious cabinet on 
the mantel, the quaint table-lamp, the fine paint¬ 
ing on the wall behind him, and a host of smaller 
articles—all were gifts from Paul. But jealousy, 
alas, comes between even the warmest friend¬ 
ships. 

It was late the next moruing when Elliott rose. 
Fortunately, he had little or nothing to do for 
the day. He found himself, again, at Mrs. 
Peck’s, making a call, though, all the while, 
thinking how utterly useless ijrere his longings. 

“So glad you came. We want your advice,” 
laughed the blonde matron, os she shook hands 
with him. “ We are going to give a ball. But 
where is Paul? We can do absolutely nothing 
without him.” 

“ I have not seen him to-day,” replied Sidney. 
“ But perhaps I could find him at the club. It 
is but a step. Let me try.” 

“Oh, really, no,” said Adelaide. “ You are 
too kind.” 

“ Not at all. I shall return at once, in any 
event.” He made his exit from the blue and gold 
boudoir as he spoke. 

Paul was not at the club. However, as Elliott 
turned to retrace his steps, he saw his friend 
driving down the street, footman-attepded, in the 
jauntiest cart imaginable. -nit ' 

Paul saw Elliott, and drew up at &e corner. 

“ How do you like this, Sid ? ” 

“Stunning!” returned Sidney, who had a 
passion for elegant turnouts. “ 1 was looking 
for you,” he went on. “ Mrs. Peck wants you. 
But, of course, you can’t come.” 

“ I was just on my way to your rooms,” said 
Paul. “ It is as well that we met. You see, I 
had intended to ask Miss Lascelles for a drive in 
the Park.” 

Elliott’s face paled, despite himself. 

“ Well ?” he queried, coldly. j 

“But the fact is, I can't manage the team to-• 


day. I wrenched my wrist this morning; and 
it’s worse than I thought at first. Now, if yon 
want to do me a favor, take the rig and—my 
place.” 

Sidney started. HU heart thumped for a 
moment, then sank. 

“Thanks. I can hardly suppose the lady 
would be pleased with Buch an off-hand arrange¬ 
ment.” • 

“ Nonsense, Sid. I think you might oblige 
me.” 

“ Oh, if you put it that way, it’s another mat- 
ter,” said Sidney, and sprang in. 

It was by no means difficult to persuade Ade¬ 
laide into the drive, especially as these mild 
November afternoons were growing scarce. So, 
while Paul remained to gossip with Mrs. Peck 
about the coming ball, Elliott and Miss Lascelles 
drove off. 

When once inside the Park, Elliott let the 
horses take their time. Occasionally, he stole a 
glance at Miss Lascelles. His heart throbbed 
violently. Once, he gave a guilty start; for 
their eyes had met. It seemed to him that he 
had looked for a second into Paradise. 

Presently—just how he could not tell—they 
came to talk of men, and professions, and ambi¬ 
tions. She flattered him with the suggestion of 
a brilliant future, and uttered such encouraging 
words, that the blood went leaping in his veins. 

For months he had worshiped this woman from 
afar; but with chivalric regard had never even 
hinted his love. This moment, however, his 
heart was too sorely tried, and in a low earnest 
voice lie said: 

“Miss Lascelles, suppose a poor but ambitious 
young man should fall madly in love with a 
beautiful woman—one who had everything: 
friends, position, and wealth to defend her. 
What should he do ? Should he not, at any cost, 
conceal his love, until he had won a name?” 

“ Perhaps,” she said, doubtfully. 

He dared not look in her face; but he fancied 
he had caught in the tone of her voice an echo of 
his own passion. When he spoke again, it was 
clearly of himself. 

“ I have the ambition and industry, possibly, 
to reach success,” lie said, as if emboldened 
the brief silence; “but well I know that it may 
be years away, though I have a great hope that 
even now the case is in my hands which will 
speedily settle my future.” 

“Ah,” said Miss Lascelles, with decided inter¬ 
est, “ a suit, a great suit that you expect to gain ?” 

“ Yes, a suit involving large interests, which, 
if I win, will surely give me an enviable place in 
my profession.” 
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“And yod wtUwin,” she said, brightly; “it 
i a both my hope and my prediction.*' 

By this time, they had made the circuit of the 
Plark t and wereiot Mrs. Peck’s again. 

“ 1 hope I haveoot vexed you with my confi¬ 
dences,” he .said, breathlessly, as they went up 
the steps. 

“Oh, Mr. ElUotij I have been truly inter¬ 
ested,” she began, reproachfully, then stopped, : 
for Paul Vickery was coming out. j 

“ Mrs. Peck and I have arranged every detail,” } 
he said, lightly.. ■■ •' \ 

Elliott tried te be agreeable. 

“Thanks for the team, Vickery,” he said. 

“All right. I’ll take them home,” was the \ 
unceremonious rejoinder; and Paul chuckled as j 
he drove away. His wrist did not seem to trou- J 
ble him now. “ Had to have some excuse,” be \ 
reflected. “Sid is so deuedd sensitive; hardly 
dare to offer him anything nowadays.” j 

Elliott thought he could not stop to tea, and j 
Adelaide bade him a rather drearily adieu. 

Mrs. Peck had a habit, of saying the most \ 
charming things about everybody to everybody 
else, and sometimes, all unintentionally, making 
mischief. This very afternoon, she had sent 
Paul off with a queer notion in his head. 

“ Adelaide will hardly have enjoyed the ride 
for thinking of your poor wriBt,” she had said, 
innocently , but her tone and the knowing toss 
of the blonde head had set him to thinking. 

Could it be possible that Adelaide cored for him ? 
If such were the case, what would poor Elliott 
do? Poor Sid 1 Could he survive it? 

That evening, Mrs. Pack said something of the 
same sort to her niece* 

“I think It was quite self-sacrificing in Paul 
to send you pff with that Mr. Sidney Elliott,” 
and she laughed slyly. 

“Oh, aunt! ” crjbd Adelaide. “Surely you 
don’t think—” 

“ Iy&ever think, my dkriing. I know.” 

Adelaide colored, and was silent, remembering 
the words that Sidney Elliott had spoken. 

Paul Vickeiy did not again go to Mrs. Peek’s 
for two or three days. Then he noticed a certain 
shyness in the young lady’s manner. 

“ Good heavens t ” hegroaned. “ How will it 
all end ? I fear Mrs. Peok is right.” 

Meanwhile Elliott was undergoing a wearing 
suspense, for the law-suit of which he bad spoken 
to Adelaitp was on trial. He did not see Paul 
oftener than ti«icq,oj: thrice until the morning of 
the ball, and then ha&butafow words with him, 
an^ tlpose on ttayttltyeelef the snit.' •* 

“ You looH flurried,” enid Vickery. 

Sidney gave a nervous laugh. 



“ I shall probably be flurried until we have 
had a decision. Our arguments were all made 
to-day, you know.” 

“Of course,” said Paul, who was far more 
anxious himself than the other had dreamed. 

“We’ll meet at the ball this evening.” 

Sidney* spent a restless day. He was early at the 
ball. For awhile, of course, he could not expect 
to see much of Adelaide, who was assisting her 
aunt -to receive the guests. But he found a niche, 
whence, unnoticed, he could observe her graceful 
movements and exquisite attire. She wore a 
rich, Creamy silk, with crimson roses at the belt 
and on the bosom; creamy gloves, whose soft, 
wrinkled gauntlets reached almost to the round, 
white shoulders; and her Blender feet were crim¬ 
son-stockinged and slippered. 

Presently some one took his arm. It was 
Vickery. 

“What news?” asked the latter. 

“ Success,” answered Sidney, in a dazed way, 
as if he himself could scarcely realize it, though 
it had been seven hours since. 

“ By George! ” cried Vickery, his eyes shining. 
“IS it so? Then come along, old fellow, and 
enjoy yourself. No more dreaming.’* 

In due time Sidney had sought Miss Lascelles 
and secured a waltz, after which he looked for 
her aunt. 

Mrs. Peck found a quadrille for him. She 
was fonder of dancing, even, than Adelaide. 

It was over—his waltz with Adelaide, and, 
still giddy with the sublime rhythm, and the 
clinging, intoxicating perfume of crimson roses, 
he remembered that his quadrille with Mrs. Peck 
came next. It was after the opening figure that 
his partner caught him closely observing Ade¬ 
laide, who was dancing with Paul. 

“A pretty couple,” she suggested, confiden¬ 
tially. 

“Yes,” was his foint assent. 

“ Ah! I Cflten picture them dancing merrily 
through life together.” 

“What did you say?*’ cried Sidney, with a 
hard gasp. ,r Is there any—” 

“ Oh, I must not be the first to aUnounee it,” 
she laughed. “ They really have not authorized 
me.” And then came their turn to lead another 
figure. 

Sidney’s heart was stoangely cold and quiet. 

So this wns the end c!f J ft all! been 

making a terrible mistake. Fbr of course the 
aunt must know. Before, it had been a spectre 
of possibility, which haunted him ; now, it was a 
demon of certainty. * 

What booted the suebess, the inspiring triumph, 
which had been his that afternoon? 
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He managed after a fashion to g?t through the 
quadrille, and creep away to a corner. 

The constant music, exquisite at the out¬ 
set, turned to a Jar of hideous discord. Still 
he remained quiet in his eorner, and saw 
Adelaide again dancing with Vickery. 

The dull ache at bis heart and brain grew in¬ 
tolerable. He resolved to get away from this 
scene of mockery. The glitter of jewels and 
shimmer of silken raiment were maddening. 

He arose to make his way across the room, 
and so met Miss Lasoelles. 

“ I believe I must go,” he said, with a ghastly 
smile. “ And I will bid you a long geuddiy, for 
to-morrow I go abroad.” 

“ Go abroad ?” she smiled, as if he were joking. 

“Yes, I—I have had news to-day—sudden 
news—which will affect all my future life—how, 
I hardly know.” 

Then she realized that be was in earnest, and 
wondered why his success (which, strangely 
enough, he had not mentioned to her, but of 
which Paul had given her a hint) should have so 
altered his plans. 

“ I am very sorry,” she said, with courteous 
regret. “Do not go without seeing us, to¬ 
morrow.” 

And then she turned to a waiting partner, 
while Sidney went on slowly toward the Btairs, 
where Paul confronted him. 

“ Paul,” he said, faintly, “ I would like to see 
you alone a little while—five minutes. Is there 
no place?” 

“ To be sure, old fellow. We’ll go down to the 
conservatory.” 

When they had reached that place, he cried: 
“ For heaven’s sake, Elliott, what has happened ? 
You are as pale as death.” 

“It isn’t much,” said Elliott, feebly. Vl’ve 
been an idiot, and deserve to suffer for my folly. 
But you've been a true friend, Paul; and I am 
sorry, if I’ve aeted bearish, these two weeks.” 

“ Well,” replied Paul, frankly, “ I think you 
have been a little bearish. But let that drop.” 

“ If I had only known,” Sidney continued, 
slowly, and with a great effort, “ I might have 
been spared much pain.” 

“ Of course,” said Paul, “ and if I only knew 
what you refer to, I might unravel the mystery. 
Why not out with it?” 

«< Douft^Paul,” witji a great sob. “Don’t 
pretend to misunderstand me. If I had known 
there was any prior claim—and especially you, 
old follow—” Then Sidney broke down. 

“ Sid, you bewilder me. I tell you 1’ve.no prior 
claim on anything you want. Why the deuce 
don’t you—oh, you don’t mean a lady, do you?” 


“ I mean Miss Laatelles,” said’ Blliott, raising 
a stern white face. 

Paul sobered instantly. 

“Oh,” he repeated, “Miss Lasoelles. Sid,” 
he cried, impulsively, “if Pve/been to blame in 
this, I’ll never forgive myself—never—never. 
But what can I do?” * 

“What can you 4d?** cried Elliott, fiercely. 
Then softening a little: “<Let the world know 
of the engagement aeon, or seme ether < poor 
devil—” 

“ But there is no engagement.” 

“No engagement?’’ repeatedSidney, stating 
curisusly. 

“ Why, of course not.^ 

And Paul’s face showed great perplexity. 

“Sid,” he cried, abruptly, “ if you will wait 
till I go back and exouse myself from a partner, 
perhaps I can explain this matter. Mind you 
don’t stir. Pll return at onoo.” 

And without waiting for an answer, he posted 
back to the ball-room, where he secured Adelaide 
for a promenade. He had an idea. 

“ Kill or <u|%” he muttered to himself, “ if 
she does not mure for him, H’s host he should 
hear it from her own lips.” 

And so he said to her: 

“ There’s a poor fellow, down in the conserva¬ 
tory, who has had bad news to-day. I think a 
word of sympathy from you would be vastly 

comforting.” 

“Is it Mr. Elliott?” ehe asked, quietly. ’“I 
thought be had had good news.” 

“ You will find him at the south end,” said 
Ptnri, leaving her abruptly at the entrance. 

Elliott started as Miss Lasoelles came in. 

“ Miss Lasoelles.” he cried. 

She drew near, so near that the perfume of bet 
roses made him dizzy again. * 

“Is it true,” she asked, gently, “that you 
have had bad news?” 

“Yes,” he.said, wHh infinite sadness. “I 
have bad tome fond hopes shattered.” 

He wistfully watched her fbee, as if longing 
to read something more than pity. But it was9 
perfectly calm. 

“You wiU despise me ft>r displaying such 
weakness,” he resumed, “ but it has been a ter¬ 
rible blow. I have been foolish enough to sup¬ 
pose that a beautifbl girl might care for me, and 
this evening—” 

‘♦This evening?” she repeated, sttfhdily. 

“ I learned of her love for another.” 

After a little Adelaide spoke calmly. 

“ You have my sympathy^ Mr. Elliott. It muftt 
be hard to bear. Perhaps in time, though, you 
will come to forget it.” 
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41 Never, never! he cried, passionately. All J 
hope was gone now—she was indifferent to him. \ 
“ I thank you for your sympathy,” he said. : 
gently. “I shall always remember it. iday I 
take you in again ? ” 

44 1 think I will wait here for Paul.” 

44 Then good-night,” cried Sidney, desperately, 
and—thank you—for all.” 

He fled hastily, fearing he should do something 
mad ; those crimson roses were so near. 

He meant to find the cloak-room, and leave ; 
the house at once. But, instead, he continued 
his wild rush up the graqd staircase, and en¬ 
tered a small, empty ohnmber. 

Here it was still, and he, tried to think, calmly. > 
The window was wide open; a full, yellow moon $ 
looked in from a frosty sky. Scarce knowing \ 
what he did, Sidney fell on his knees, and rested i 
his forehead on the window-sill.. The ball-poom i 
music, faint and sweet, and the sliding footsteps, \ 
came occasionally up to his ear. \ 

But he grew quieter,.and at intervals peered | 
out over the sill—down, down. The distance ■. 
offered a horrible sqggestion. But he had a» 
brave heart, after all. 44 The thong, the rack, the ; 
fire, but not that. Face it like a man,” be cried, * 
addressing himself. He rose to his feet, just as < 
the door opened, and some one strode across the j 
floor. He looked around, and saw Paul. j 

44 For God's sake, Sid,” said his friend, 44 what 
did you say to her ? I found her in a dead faint, j 
I have been hunting for you everywhere.” j 


41 What did I say ? ” repeated Elliott, hoarsely, 
as if dazed. 

Paul shook him a little. 

“Svrike'up. Do you want to break her heart ? 
I mean Adelaide Now, come back, and do the 
thing properly. Wait a moment. I think I see 
where the trouble lies. You’ve been mistaken 
about me, Sid. I tell you now, on my honor os a 
gentleman, that, while I admire and esteem Miss 
LasceTles, I never yet dreamed of marrying her. 
And judging frqm what she said when she first 
came to herself, I should imagine—” 

44 What did she say ? ” gasped Elliott. 

44 Oh, she began moaning about your having 
4 gone forever! ’ And not believing anything of 
th? kirn?., I just rushed off'in search of you.” 

Sidney staggered to the door. 

44 God bless you I ” he cried, and hurriedly dis¬ 
appeared down the stairs, while Paul followed. 

Adelaide rose, trembling, from her seat, at 
Sidney’s approach. 

*vYou. will not go,” she said, softly, and her 
lip trembled. 

“ Oh, my darling, my darling, bid me stay. For 
it is you I love.” 

He (bided her to his heart, and the crimson 
roses filled the air with sweetness, and the mu¬ 
sic came in tender snatches from the ball-room— 
and love reigned. 

And all this was brought about by Paul No 
wonder that Elliott, to the day of his death, will 
think him A Splkxdio Fsllpw 1 
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ns 

Yes, I hate you I Once I said: 

1 Dear, I love you.” Love is dead ; 
Hush! tread soMy. Do not weep. 
Let you break IW diawtess stwfr > 

M ] l ' 

Here are letters, glf^ Sod flowers, 
Worthies* liuks ofbygone hours; 

Take theth 1 Wotd jdst oho 

For my fceaTtte rat wpoi. 


Blot away from memory's book 
Every thought, and word, and look; 
Write across: w f quite forget.” 
Why, how Mbgo, my *yec ass watt 

Since I hate you, can there be 
Any hope for you or me ? 

Is hate present? Is love past? 
Choose, thy darling, which shall last. 


‘MT'LADY PAIR'. 
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, i I 

Shk walks in the pmdonipyWy fair, 

With a nameless grace a«d^areoenco rare; , 

With rapture I gase on her lovely face, 

For there ail that is pure and ttde I trace. 

■ . , i 

Sbe walks (a the garden, my lady fair. 

There's a glint of gold fta her rippling hair. 


Sheh trilling a lay of the otdeu Mma, 

Aud her eye grows bright a» her glance meets mine. 


I love her! T love her I This lady fair, 
fttl the grtciousmieti and the presence rare. 
And the dearest of all hfe's jays, I ween. 

Is to call my lady, my wife, my queen. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

In the picturesque lake country of New York 
lies a lovely “sheet of water, which has given its 
name, Skaneateles, to the town nestled upon its 
margin. 

I saw both for the first time during the autumn 
of the year to which we have lately bidden fare¬ 
well, and during the pleasant days spent in their 
vicinity I arranged in my mind the story with 
which I hope for a twelvemonth to interest you, 
my old friends. 

I want to take you back almost a century and 
a half, to the year in which in a former chapter 
I described the accession of the youthful heir of 
the Earls of Forsboreugh to his ancestral honors. 

At that time, Skafieateles Lake was girded by 
a primeval forest. At one end, where the waters 
scoop into the laud, forming a wide, deep basin, 
and the shore rises abruptly, till it attains the 
dimensions almost of a bltHF, spread the wigwams 
of the Cayuga Indians—among the most powerful 
of the tribes whera American history knows as 
the Six Nations. 

It was a September afternoon, late in the 
month, and never did even our flew World offer 
a day more lovely. 

An unusual excitement reigned in the Indian 
village; for on the previous dny swift runners 
had brought a sumteoUs for the tribe to join in a 
Council, which was to tglfe place near Albany. 

The Governor of the Pwrviaee of New York 
had conceived the plan of calling together repre¬ 
sentatives of the flations, with which England 
was in treaty, partly for, political purposes, partly 
to give certain newly-arrived British regiments 
an idea of the real character of the allies who 
were expected to play so important a part in the 
anticipated struggle against the French, 

In the outskirts of the straggling village, close 
to the brink of the lake, stood a log-cabin, which 
had been built years before by a Protestant mis¬ 
sionary, and in which ho dwelt, loved nnd hon¬ 
ored by the tribe, along with his granddaughter, 
whom the Indians called,the Morning Star. 

The excitement increased as the day,wont on; 
for upon an occasion of such importance^ it was 
(240; 


the habit of the chiefii to take with them their 
favorite wives and daughters, and as human 
nature displays few Variations, you may be cer* 
tain that the hearts of the swarthy women, 
mothers and maidens, swelled with as many 
glowing fancies as cbuld quicken feminine souls 
in any modern society on the eve of an antici¬ 
pated pleasure. 

The missionary’s granddaughter was seated 
alone in the liting-robm of the log-cabin, which, 
rude as it was as to make and fiirnlture, betrayed 
numerous evidences of the occupancy of refined 
and poetical nature^. 

She was seated at a table, bufeily preparing 
humming-birds, with the skill of a practiced 
taxidermist. 

A shadow darkened the door. She looked tip, 
and saw an Indian girl, bright ns a flamingo abd 
graceful as n panther, Standing on the threshold. 
She held in one hand a bow and its arrow, whose 
stone tip was so carCftllfy 1 wrought that the point 
of a dagger could hkrdty haVe been sharper. 
In her other hand, she grasped a number of 
humming-birds, which she held up with a low 
gurgling ■ laagtu, sweet os the notes of a wood- 
thrush. 

44 Here you are at last, Okalona,” the young 
lady said, with a pleasant smile of greeting. 
44 So you have found more of our pretty little 
unfortunates—-all to be sacrificed for your sake." 

44 And I have got them just in time. They 
must all be made up at once. I can help—and 
they must be done^ mCd the girl, panting and 
breathless with excitement^ though the acolnt 
and modulation of voice iritis which she spoke 
English were as pure almost os those of her White 
friend. 

44 1 jthoughjtfrby your looks that something very 
pleasant had happened to you. Tell me what U 
is,” rejoined the other. 

44 It is decided that I am to go to the Council, 
along with my mothertitdthe chief.” exclaimed 
Okalona, as she untied the string of grass which 
held the bundle of birds together, and laH the 
brilliant-plumaged little creatures one by one on 
the table. 
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“Paliwaset hesitated, because he said I was > at the youthful couple with a smile of heavenly 
too young; but it is all settled— 1 am to go.” j sweetness, which softened his rugged features 
“ Your father is too kind ever to refuse you \ into that peculiar beauty of age which is so in- 
anything you ask, if he can avoid it—” J comparably far beyond that of youth, because it 

“I know, I know,” interrupted Okalona, too i is a sure index of the soul, 
eager to listen. “ There will be nothing so beau- < A very old man, but erect as a boy of twenty, 
tiful. I shall have a crown of them for my s with soft, melancholy black eyes, snow-white 
head, and plenty twined in the braids of my \ hair, falling in heavy waves to his shoulders; at- 
hair—plenty. I mean to be very, very hand- > tired in a half-Indian garb—altogether an object 
some.” j so picturesque that he Looked a model ready for 

“ I only hope your poor head will not be com- l the hand of an artist, 
pjetely turned before this expedition is over,” j But it would have taxed the utmost skill of a 
said the missionary’s granddaughter, with a \ great genius to depict the face! It was so re- 
smile sor sweet that it prevented any possibility > plete with gentleness, so full of love for all pro¬ 
of offence being taken at her words. “You ; ated things, that no acute observer could have 
must promise me to be very wise sad sedate.” \ gazed thereon without comprehending that 
“I would promise you anything you qhope to i through the experience of suffering this aged 
ask, Angela I” exclaimed the Indian girl, while \ man had learned aright existence’s noblest les- 
a sudden expression of gravity and thankfulness \ son—to live for others, and had thereby attained 
elevated her dusky feature? into new beauty. “1 ) the highest blessings which life can offer any 
would be glad to give my soul for you, and, l human beings—patience and pence, 
thanks to your teachings, I know what the word j He stood for a moment watching the youthful 
soul means ! I hope, I pray, each morning and * pair, then passed on into an inner room, 
night, that l may be able some time to prove the j “ Why do you go away, grandfather? ” Angela 
truth of what? I am saying! That is all; but I y exclaimed, in Italian. But he had closed the door 
want you to remember these words I ” l before she spoke. She made a movement to fol- 

“I will, I promise in my turn,” Angela an- ) low, checked herself, and said to Roach, still 
swered, and the lips of the two girls met in a \ speaking in the same soft tongue in which she 
silent kiss, and their arms joined in a long em- \ hod called after her relative: “ Is he disturbed 
brace. \ about something—is he ill?” Then she stopped, 

Suddenly the Indian girl started up, whisper- J with a little nervous laugh, and added, in Eng- 
ing: “ I hear steps; ib is your grandfather. JHe j lish: “ I beg your pardon. I forgot what language 
brings a visitor.” \ I was speaking.” 

“It must be Mr. Roach, the fur-trader. I told j “I understand,” Roach answered, in Italian, 
you about him,” Angela said, jraptdly. j “ I am sure that he is neither ill nor troubled. 

“ Yes, I remember,” Okalona.onewered, turn- \ What makes you fancy he could be?” 
ing towards the door, so that her face was hidden \ “Only because he h#£8 t fmore like an angel 
from her friend’s scrutiny. Then, with a low, $ than usual, and his voice sounded even sweeter 
deep breath, she stepped quickly bock, so that J than ordinary/’she said,, with another glnnoe 
she was hidden from vjew by a curtain which S towards the door, which showed how difficult it 
hung before some book-shelves. ! was,,to restrain her impulse to follow the old 

“ My ehild,” called a voice, which possessed s man* \ , 
the richness of ago without* its ordinary tremu- < “ I wanted to pay the same compliment to his 

lousness, “ I bring our new friend, Mr. Roach, j granddaughter, but I <Rd not dprp,” returned 
to wish you gopd-dej.’’ ft. t j Roach. “At least, I may be allowed to hope 

Angela*, rose, while .him expression,, hardly > that it is not suffering which makes her so beau- 


strong enough to caH displeasure, swept swiftly j tiful to-day.” 

across her features, and; replied: i , j Again the expression which had crossed An- 

“Friends,,new.or old, axe always welcome!” i gela’s face at the sound of his voice, when he 
“ Thanks*tltteSt Angela/’r a young man^s voice istoo 1 upon the threshold, flitted over her fea- 
eaid, and thpA bckh,gentlemen entered the room, 5 tores, pnd the young man added quickly, still 
A courteous wave pf the host’s hand gave the < speaking in the sweet southern dialect in which 
precedent* to his guest, a handsome blonde fel- s she had unconsciously replied to his first re¬ 
low, of perhaps .eight and twenty^ who walked j mark: 
towards the young lady with hie hand extended. J “ Have l offended you ? ” 

••Mr. Roach has decided to accompany us in { “Ob, no,” she replied, with a grave, gentle 
ow trip toAUmay,” eaid the missionary, looking \ dignity ; “ only made me sorry you have so soon 
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fdrgotten what my grandfather told you the other j “ You hare seen my friend. Is she not more 
day—that we missionaries are taught to consider S lovely than I described her? She hid, I sup- 
such light compliments a sinful Waste of Words j pose, frightened by a stranger's appearance, 
and time.’* \ You recollect my telling you about her?** 

41 Do you term the frank expression of an | 44 Perfectly,” Roach replied, With difficulty 

honest heart light compliments?” he exclaimed, > mastering the emotion which the sight of the 
eagerly. 44 1 should have expected more justice j girl’s beauty had aroused, though he spoke 
from the father's grandchild.” \ quietly enough. “And your grandfather told 

She gave him a glance, half of annoyance, half 1 me what you omitted, that you have been like 
of regret at her own petulance; then, with the an elder sister to—what iB her name?” 
tact of a true woman, got herself out of the diffi- 14 Okalona.” 

culty by a rapid change of subject. j 44 Ah, yes. You have spent so much pains 

44 Why, I did not notice that We Were speaking j and time in lifting her ofit of ignorance and 
Italian,” she said, in English, with a smile. \ developing her mental qualities, that you mutt 
44 My grandfather and I talk it so habitually j have learned to love her very dearly, as we 
between ourselves, that I forgot to be surprised \ always do the people for whom We take a great 
to hear an Englishman Speak the language so deal of trouble.” 

well. Where did you learn, MV. Roach?” j 44 She is Worthy all the affection I or a far bet- 

44 1 spent several years in Italy when a boy,” j ter woman could give,” Angela Said, enthusiastl- 
he explained ; then added, in a voice which sud- cally. 44 The teaching and training her hare 
denly deepened with emotion: 44 You did not been among my greatest pleasures. She is to 
answer my question. Rut surely, you cannot, j quick and apt, that I am sure a faw years more 
with your delicate intuitions, fail to distinguish j would Carry her far beyond her instructress.” 
between frank honesty and mere Compliments.” \ 44 You speak as if you were a Whole genera- 

She hesitated for an instant; 1 then, looking i tion her elder,” Roach rejoined, laughingly, 
him full in the face With her serious, beautiful \ 44 1 am almost twenty-tWo, and she barely sil- 

violet eyes, replied in a low tone: teen. E^en in this quiet life I have led, six 

44 1 will try to, henceforth, Mr. Roach, and you > years make a world of difference,” Angela an- 
shall oblige me by making yotir expressions of} swered, thoughtfully. 44 1 wonder sometimes If 
friendship less poetical.’ \ I am really doing the child a service. But 

He opened his lips to speak, while a hot flush \ grandfather says I must not think of that—only 
shot over his face; but apparently regardless of ; be ready to do whatever my hand finds to do.” 
his intention, she moved away, saying: j 44 And grandfather is right,” said the mie- 

44 1 quite forgot tay other visitor. I want you j sioohry's “voice, so Suddenly that both started, 
to see her.” Then she called: “Okalona, where } He had opened the door of his chamber, just 
have you hidden yourself?” r i as Okalona fled, and the pair turning, saw him 

The curtain whiClrlmhg in front of the book- \ standing there, with his whole fane Illuminated 
shelves was sent flying out into the room, like \ by the smile which parted his “lips, 
an immense bird's wing, and the Indian girl j 44 Grandfather is alWays right,” cried Angela, 
emerged from her place of concealment. \ hurrying towards htmi amd leaning her head 

The apparition was so lovely dhd 1 so utrex- j upon his shoulder. ■ 
pected, that the young man fairly started back, ! The old man laid'his hand on her forehead in 
with a vague wbnder if it could be mortal. j a silent blessing; bent, and kissed her Cheek; 

She stood there with her beauty roused by > then said, quietly: 
nervous excitement to its fliHest splendor, lier \ 44 Have you told Mr. Roaoh what a hard 

eyes blazing like diamonds; her lips parted so j journey We hake’bdfbre us? It W ill take at 
as to show a gleam of the pearly teeth ; hCr two \ least four days to reach Albany.” 
arms extended, till her blanket fell down from} 44 Oh, I am ‘riot afraifa : Of thefaHgtiH,” Said 
her shoulders in folds as artistic as the mantles \ Roach. ,4 I have been ibonfbs enough in Arier- 
worn by the Women of ancient Greece ; her atti- 5 ica to learn alHtle physical enduMnco. Besides, 
tude graceful ha that of a wild deer just toady to j a journey in company Such as I shall have would 
leap. > compensate for hardships ten times Worse ikon 

“I will meet you by (he lake, Angela,” she ? any we can encounter.” 
cried, and was gone. He glanced toward Angela as he spoke; but 

As the outer door closed behind bet retreating \ her eyes were fastened oh her grandfather, Who 
form, the missionary's granddaughter turned to \ said: 

Roach, and said: \ 44 We will try to make the Journey of benefit 
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to us all. No event happens in this mortal life j the earth without Thy permission; even the 
which may not be turned to our good, aud that j hairs of a man's head are numbered! We ask 
of those about us, if only we use it aright.” j Thee for us personally that now and always we 
44 As even the weakest and most ignorant must j may have grace to submit to Thy guidance—to 
learn to do, if allowed the benefit of your ex- i accept Thy will. Amen.” 
ample,” Angela half whispered. j And while Angela’s clear, ringing voice re- 

The old man kissed her cheek again; put her j peated the last word, the guest Btood with his face 
gently aside, and sat down near their guest, ; hidden behind his hand, to conceal the terrible 
saying: < exultation which paled his features. His last 

“My daughter, friend Roach and I have had j doubts were over—he had found tho objects of 
a long walk. Can you giye us somethipg to j his search. 

eat?” | -- 

“ I hope I am a fair enough housekeeper for j CHAPTER VII. 

that,” she replied, with the girlish lightness \ Two mornings later, the shore of Skaneateles 
which now and then enlivened her usual grave l Lake, along which were scattered the picturesque 
demeanor. s villages of the Cayuga lndians f revealed a spec- 

She went away to consult the old Indian { tacle grander from its wild nature than the be- 
woman who assisted her in the work of the \ ginning of any Old World royal progress coufd 
kitchen, and while she was laying the cloth, j have presented. 

and passing in and out in pursuance of her j Line after line, the young braves of the tribe, 
duties, the missionary and his guest sat talking < in their most brilliant war-plumes, wound along 
upon matters connected with the probable results < the bank towards the isolated dwelling occupied 
of the Council to which they were bound. | by their leading chief, Pahwaset. It was a large 

“The newly-arrived regiments will make a J structure, built of huge logs, standing on a round 
grand show,” Roach said, in answer to some > eminence at the opening of the lake, and rendered 
remark of his entertainer's. “ Better than that, j more conspicuous at this season by the gorgeous 
they will prove the very men for their post. I \ tints of the forest trees which surmounted it. 
learned only to-day that tlic king has even sent j Here they formed into a semi-circle, across 
one regiment which be has hitherto refused to > which their ruler, followed by his oldest warriors 
dispatch. By the wa^, a splendid chance to dis- \ and the medicine-men of the tribe, foremost 
tinguish himself has been given the new Lord' among whom walked the missionary, passed 


Fausbrook. The death of the Colpnel, which j slowly towards the spot where the horses were 
took place at sea, leaves him in command.” j tethered,,and the necessary baggage collected. 
The missionary laid a hand heavily on either j under the charge of those assigned to this espe- 
trm of his chair, and for an instant hie face j cial duty. 

betrayed a strange emotion, which John Roach j Close behind this group walked Angela, accom- 
secretly watched, while seeming to follow j panied by the wife and daughter of Pahwaset— 
Angela’s movements, os she flitted about the an innovation upon the usual Indian customs, 
tab|e 1 which proved, more plainly than any other ex- 

Presently the missiouaiy asked, quietly: hibition could have done, the influence which the 

“ What did you soy was the name of the young \ grand old man and his child had acquired over 
nobleman?” * \ the entire tribe. 

44 Lord Fausbrook. He inherited the title j As soon as the grave, dignified procession had 
only a few months since,” Roach replied, now j traversed the space, the semi-circle broke up 
openly and steadfastly regarding his host. “You; with the swiftness of a wave flung at high-tide 
told me you had lived in England, so you may j upon the ocean’s beach. The women, whq had 
perhaps know that thq Earldom of Forsborougli ] stood in a phalanx at one side, rushed eagerly 
is among the most important in Great Britain.” ( forward, and during a few moments the only 
At this instant, Angela, who had been too '< comparison which could give an idea of the scene 
much occupied to heed the conversation, called : j would be fhat of the swarming of a hive of bees. 
‘‘Dinner is ready, grandfather.” | Even the decorum characteristic of the red races 

The old man rose, signed to his visitor to fol- ? could not prevent the general excitement rising 
low, and as the three stood about the table, lifted \ into wild commotion as the squaws pressed on. 
his hands Jn blessing. “ lord of the universe, | Some snatched up their burthens, prepared to 


Father of humanity, whom nothing that concerns 


travel on foot; others ready to mount the horses, 


mankind can be tqo small or too slight to interest, j which had been secured for them; While those 


reoeive our thaql^I Not a swallow can fall to \ too aged to undertake the journey swelled the 
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crowd, and hosts of children shouted and fought \ As the missionary, a little weary of the scene, 
in the very foreground in their mad eagerness to j was standing thoughtfully near the steps which 
watch the start. But the military discipline l led to the platform, a group of officers passed 
wh *h ruled the Roman legions in their proudest • him, oil their way to salute the Governor, 
days was scarcely more perfect than that which j The missionary chanced at the moment to drop 
governed the aborigines of this soil, and it re- \ his cane, which lie was holding under his arm. 


quired but a brief time for those in command to 
reduce t’.ie assembly to order. 

Within an hour the train set forth, Pahwaset and 
his old warriors marching in advance, silent, reso¬ 
lute, leading the people forth into the depths jf the 
primeval forest, so bright already with gorgeous 
coloring that to enter it was like passing up the 
aisle of some mighty cathedral formed by nature’s 
hand, compared to which the grandest architec¬ 
tural achievement ever created by man cbuld only 
appear a pale and ineffectual reflex. 

For days the assemblage journeyed through 
the splendor of the wood, led unerringly by its 


and one of the young men, dressed in the uni¬ 
form of a Colonel, stooped quickly, took up the 
stick, and handed it to its owner. 

Just, at the instant, the Governor, who had 
been walking for some moments up and down 
the centre of the platform with a stately Knick¬ 
erbocker dame upon his arm, turned in that 
direction. He made some Temark in a low tone 
to the lady, and walked forward a few steps, 
saying, in his habitually slow measured voice, 
which gave peculiar distinctness to his words: 

“ Colonel Fausbrook, I am happy to congratu¬ 
late you. I have never seen anything to surpass 


appointed guides, and on the fifth evening this j the discipline of your men. We had all heard a 


important portion of the Indian army came in 
sight of the Hudson, and encamped on the high 
ground back of Albany. 

The next morning's sun rose in splendor, and j 
at an early hour the representatives of the Six \ 
Nations marshaled under their respective leaders < 
to meet the Governor of the Province and the 
newly-arrived British regiments. 

About where the present State House stands, \ 


great deal in advance of your regiment ; but 
highly as I knew its coming was to be prized, it 
goes beyond my expectations.** 

The young Colonel bowed low, and returned 
his thanks in a few well-chosen phrases, while 
the eyes of all present were fixed on him with 
a curiosity of which he appeared unconscious; 
for there were few there who did not know 
that under his modest military appellation 


a platform had been erected for the accommoda- \ he shrouded one of the noblest titles in all 


tion of the chief dignitary and his invited guests. 
Here were gathered the leading gentlemen of the 
Province with their wives and daughters, and 
conspicuous among these for grace and beauty 
showed the Governor’s youthful niece. 


\ England. 

? For some moments, the conversation became 
\ general in the group which had collected around, 
< and during this time, the missionary kept his 
\ place, with his eyes fixed upon the young Col- 


The cavalry regiments, with their scarlet uni-\ oncl with a certain keen scrutiny, as if some- 
forms blazing in the light, swept slowly past; $ thing in his appearance attracted a more than 
then came the infantry, and behind followed the I; ordinary attention. 

bands of Indians; each troop pausing for an \ At some question which Fausbrook asked in 
instant to salute the Governor, then filing on < regard to the Indians, the Governor, who, with 
towards its appointed place in the field. \ the keen observation which characterized him, 

The review began with the martial manoeuvres \ had noticed the missionary standing a little in 


of the white soldiers; then they divided into 
four squadrons, leaving in the centre a wide 
space free for the performance of the war-dances 
of the Indians. 

When the time for this exhibition arrived, the 
various officers of the British regiments found 
leisure in turn to pay their respects to the Gov- 


the background, gave him a courteous sign to 
approach, observing: 

44 Father Meda, no one can be so capnble as 
you of giving Colonel Fausbrook the information 
he desires. Let me make you two acquainted.’* 
44 1 am indebted t6 bis excellency for this 
opportunity of knowing you,** the Colonel said. 


emor and the ladies, who formed a knot,‘brilliant * “ Short as the time is since I landed in America, 
as a bunch of exotic flowers, in the group gatb-j I have heard enough to understand how much 


ered about him. 


' the Province owes to your efforts among our 


Among thege guests, the missionary and Angela ? Indian allies.” 
had a place, and Were treated by all with the \ The missionary was still fixedly regarding 
consideration which the old man’s long years of him, and a rather tremulous smile played slowly 
successful work among the Indian tribes had • about bis lips, though he said, quietly: 
amply earned him. i “ That a blessing has followed the attempts Is 
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sufficient. In matters of duty, the man personally $ 
is of no consequence.’* I 

44 A rather hard doctrine to be accepted by the S 
ordinary vanity of human nature, Father Meda,** j 
the Governor rejoined, with somewhat ponderous ? 
playfulness. j 

The missionary only smiled again, and as one j 
of the group about the Governor answered the j 
remark, and the talk again became general, he \ 
stepped once more into the background, and j 
stood leaning against the railing which sur- j 
ronnded the platform. j 

The young Colonel, irresistibly attracted by j 
the old man, of whom he had heard such frequent < 
mention during the past days, followed os soon j 
as an opportunity offered, saying, as he reached 
his side: 

“I am afraid all these ceremonials and this 
idle talk have wearied you. Father Meda.*’ 

He hesitated, and then added, quickly : 

44 1 am obliged to give you the title by which 
the Indians address you, since even the Governor 
used it from long habit.** 

4! I have borne no other name for many years; 
it is pleasant to me to hear it*” the missionary \ 
said. “ What was it you were asking his excel¬ 
lency about the Nations?** j 

The Colonel repeated his question, and for j 
some moments the pair stood conversing picas- j 
»ntly. 

At length, Angela, who had been seated among j 
the little court that environed the Governor’s \ 
niece, managed to escape, and traversed the 1 
platform in search of her grandfather. As she ] 
reached the pair, the missionary put put his arm j 
and drew her towards him, saying: j 

44 Colonel Fausbrook, this is my granddaughter \ 
—Angela. She has been my right hand for ! 
years. It is in a great measure owing to her > 
feminine intuitions that I have been able, j 
humanly speaking, to accomplish the work ? 
which appears so much to interest you.** \ 
The Colonel made a low obeisance, to which j 
the girl responded, with a dignity and grace that.! 
none of the grandest ladies present could hnk ! 
surpassed, and then turned quickly towards h# j 
grandfather, her beautiful eyes eloquent with \ 
affection and sollcittide for the being who Bince > 
childhood had been the absorbing interest of her \ 
life. } 

44 Grandfather,’* she said, 44 let us go out for! 
awhile. We need make no formal adiens. I am } 
Bure you are weary of all this bustle. * Yen look j 
▼ery tired.” ^ ^ j 

44 1 believe* t am tired,” the missionary an- j 
swered, with his placid smile; then added, in a j 
tone so low that it«did not reach even her / 


watchful ears: “Very tired—very tired—but 
not of this.” 

“Then we will walk about in the plain,” 
Angela said. “Come, grandfather.” 

44 If Colonel Fausbrook will excuse us,” the 
old man replied, bowing as he spoke. 

“ If you and Miss Angela permit, I will accom¬ 
pany you,*' Fausbrook said, with a second bow 
to the young lady, and a quick glance of admira¬ 
tion, as evidently sincere as it was involuntary, 
which brought a swift wave of color to her 
cheeks. 44 1 am so little of a society man, that 
1 feel quite out of my elemfent among all these 
fine people.” 

The three passed dowh the steps, and entered 
the field. 

They walked slowly on, till they reached a 
little knoll, across which a group of maple-trees 
cast a pleasant shadow, and paused there to 
look about over the picturesque Scene. Not far 
off, a company of soldiers were seated on the 
grass, eating their dinners, their arms stacked in 
a shining heap at one side. 

The Indian dances had just ended, and the 
warriors were filing off towards the portion of 
the plain where the squaws were collected, busy 
preparing refreshment for their braves. Near 
the platform, stood a group of gentlemen and 
ladies, in the showy attire of the period. Just 
beyond them, a knot of young men and maidens 
of the neighborhood, who had come to see the 
show. In whatever direction the eye turned, 
were oddly-contrasted groups, the whole scene 
lighted by the glory of the autumn sky. 

The missionary, still silent and thoughtful, 
sat down on the stump of a tree, beneath the 
gorgeously-tinted maples, while the young pair 
conversed with the grave dignity with which 
reserved natures are ript to commence an ac¬ 
quaintance. 

Presently, a band of subalterns, belonging to 
Fausbrook’s regiment, rode by, saluting tbeir 
Colonel as they passed. Angela, at the moment, 
had half turned to her grandfather, about to 
whisper some loving word in his ear, so that she* 
did not notice that a civilian riding among the 
officers lifted his hat to her, though thd gesture 
an his part was so simultaneous with her move 
ment, that it almost looked as if she had averted 
her bead to avoid replying to his sign of recog¬ 
nition.] 

John Roach’s heavy brows contracted in a 
frown, atid his eyes wandered from Angela to 
the gentleman standing near her, while their 
usually cold depths blaxed with a sudden fero¬ 
cious anger. .. 

The young man’s position bad riot warranted 
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the missionary in asking a place for him on the 
Governor’s platform, and Roach would have 
found the morning rather solitary had he not by 
good fortune encountered an acquaintance among 
the subalterns of Fausbrook’s regiment. He had 
been made welcome by the rest ; a horse court¬ 
eously placed at his disposal; and after dinner, 
the group had set forth to survey the field. 

He looked back, alter passing the trio sta¬ 
tioned under the maple-trees; saw Angela list¬ 
ening with deep attention to some remark of 
Fausbrook’s. and again a gust of passion dark¬ 
ened his features. Then his head drooped, and 
he fell into a reverie so deep that his compan¬ 
ions addressed him several times before he 
aroused himself, replied laughingly to their 
jests upon his abstraction, and rushed, abruptly 
into apparent, high spirits. 

As the cavalcade was passing the groups of 
Indian women, Okalona started out from among 
them, in pursuit of a little dog, which had 
escaped from its owner, and risked being tram¬ 
pled under the feet of the horses. 

The youthful officers reined up, with simulta¬ 
neous and invpluntary expressions of admiration. 
She made a marvelous picture, as she stood there 
in her gayly-embroidered dress ; her bead orna¬ 
mented with a crown of humming-birds ; a score 
of the brilliant-winged tiny creatures dispersed 
an^png the shining braids of her hair; her 
beauty heightened by her holiday garb, and the 
interest and excitement of the day, into its 
highest splendor. 

She caught up the dog, and stood with it in 
her arms, gazing with childish curiosity at the 
officers. Suddenly, she caught sight of John 
Roach, and a smile of mischievous recognition 
dimpled her beautiful mouth. Roach had never 
forgotten the thrill of amaxeraent caused by his 
first glance at her in the missionary’s dwelling, 
and more than once, during the journey through 
the forest, had endeavored to address her; but 
each time she had fled like a frightened deer. 

Ho urged his horse close to where Okalona 
stood, and said to her* in her native dialect, of 
which, with his remarkable aptitude for lan¬ 
guages, he had already acquired a tolerable 
knowledge: 


“ Okalona is so bright and beautiful to-day, 
that she quite puts out the sun.” 

The girl was so beside herself with high spirits, 
that long since her promise to Angela to be sedate 
and wise had faded from her mind, and she 
cried, with a gay laugh : 

If the white hunter meant his flowery words, 
he would offer Okalona his horse. She is tired 
—very tired.” 

“ What is she saying—what is she saying?” 
demanded Roach’s friend, while a fresh murmur 
of admiration passed from Up to lip among the 
other, officers. 

Okalona laughed again, half turned, ready to 
run away, and replied, in her wonderfully correct 
English: 

“ She says if the young hunter were poUte, he 
would offer Okalona his horse.” 

“ Quite right,” they all exclaimed, laughing 
heartily, 

“ If you can mount, I will give you a ride,” 
said Roach, holding out one hand as he spoke. 

He did not dream that she could accomplish 
the feat; but quick as a flash, she dropped the 
dog, seized Roach’s hand, put one foot on the 
stirrup, and sprang into the saddle behind him, 
amid a loud burst of merriment from the officers, 
which was echoed by the groups of squaws. 

The unexpected spring and the eager shouts 
frightened the horse; he started off before Roach 
could gather up his reins, and dashed at full 
speed down the field. Okalona’s scarlet blanket 
Btreamed out, each instant increasing Iris terror, 
while from every point spectators crowded for¬ 
ward to watch the odd spectacle. 

Hearing the.noise, Angela and Fausbrook hur¬ 
ried down the knoll, reaching the level just as 
the maddened steed swerved, and bounded 
directly towards them. 

The Colonel had just time to push Angela 
back. He did it so quickly, that before he could 
catch her, she fell to the ground. 

With one terrible shriek, Okalona, regardless 
of the peril she risked, sprang from the horse, 
which dashed on, and threw herself upon the 
ti^rf beside Angela, crying in agony: 

( “ I have killed her—oh, I have killed her.” 
[to be continue©.] 


SILENCE. 


BY FANNY DBISQO-LL. 


Is there need for a touch of the hand ? 

Or thSTshadow of smiles In the sun? 
Or the rain for the violet's eyes? 

Or tiw lift of a rote that]s dktao? 


Is there need for the meeting of Ups? 

Or the clasp that is stronger than woe f 
Or even a word through the night? 

Nay, love, but 1 know, I know. 
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Or the many fashionable boarding-schools in 
New York, where young ladies were “ finished,” 
Madame Trictrac’s was the most renowned. The 
ormolu clock on the carved mantel has just 
chimed nine o’clock, and as this was the hour at 
which the young ladies were supposed to retire 
for the night, Madame calls to her principal 
assistant, intermitting, for a moment, her con- 
Tersation with some guests; for this is her re¬ 
ception night. 

Mam’selle Napier,” she says, in French, “it 
is jour turn to see that the young ladies are in 
bed. I feel as if some mischief were on foot, and 
you, if anyone, will be sure to detect it.” 

Mam’selle smiles and disappears. She under¬ 
stood the system of espionage, and was Madame’s 
right hand in this respect. “All quiet so far,” 
quoth the lady, as she stole to the door of each 
room, and listened intently. “But I suspect 
mischief in that little witch of a Cuban's room— 
Theresa St. George. Ah,” drawing her breath. 

There was a sound of suppressed laughter, 
exclamations, and small shrieks of delight from 
within. Mam’selle listened a moment; then 
opened the door so quietly you could not hear 
the knob turn, and walked in. 

Theresa St. George, the proprietress of the 
apartment, was seated upon the floor, the blue 
smoke of the cigarette in her mouth curling 
upward, as she nonchalantly smoked away, her 
eyes intent upon the cards she held in her hand; 
about her were grouped three or four others of 
Madame’s pupils, similarly engaged, and beside 
them all was an Impromptu table, improvised out 
of a washstand, on which was set forth a feast of 
forbidden dainties, such as plum-cake, pickles, 
and other edibles to which school-girls are par¬ 
ticularly prone. Apart from this group, how¬ 
ever, sitting up in the bed, was a girl somewhat 
younger, with great blue eyes, who seemed to 
regard these proceedings with amazement. This 
was Maud Hathaway, and it was her first night 
at school. She was the first to descry Mam’selle 
and give the alarm. The rest shrieked, and fled. 

“I shall report you to the Madame,” says 
Mam’selle, severely. “What an example to 
have set Miss Hathaway, who has just come to 
school 1 H 

Theresa laughs recklessly, passes an arm over 
the teacher’s shoulder, and rejoins: 

You LXXXIII.—17. 


“Now come, most excellent Napier, don’t 
begin to preach. You know, when you were a 
j school-girl, you used to do the very same thing 
; yourself. As for Maud Hathaway, I shall take 
: charge of her; you know she’ll learn nothing 
but good from me. And by the bye, dear Napier, 
lest I should make myself sick, you will relieve 
me of a few of these goodies.” 

So Theresa, bidding Mam’selle “good-night,” 
fills her hands with bon-bons and confectionery, 
slyly slips in a small bundle of her favorite cigar¬ 
ettes, and whispers: 

“ Don’t tell any tales, my best Napier.” 

Mam’selle retires to her own room, has a quiet 
smoke, and the only result is that Miss Theresa 
St. George has a slight reproof, the next day. 

Miss Theresa St. George was a privileged 
character. 8he was a Cuban, with eyes of purple- 
black, complexion of olive and carmine, and a 
mouth that was always wilful and always 
| laughing. It was known to everyone in the 
school that she was an heiress. This was the 
room-mate that had been provided for Maud 
| Hathaway. 

\ And Maud was as pure as she was sweet. 
| Bose-marine, the dew of the sea, was not purer 

< than this simple creature, who had lived in a 
I great city, knowing but little of what was at her 
| very doorway. A tender mother had guarded 

her from her infancy, and taught her whatever 
\ she knew. But friends had told Mrs. Hathaway 
that she was “spoiling” Maud; that the girl 
would grow up “ awkward and rustic ”; and that 
| she ought to be sent to Madame Trictrac’s, to 
|“ finish '* her education. 

The next morning, the bell rang just at day- 
| light, and life at boarding-school began for Maud. 

< It seemed new and strange to her. But she 
| made herself ready, combed out her hair, that 
J floated arounjl her face like sunbeams, then 
j opened her Bible, whose blue book-mark, fringed 

with white, showed where she hod left off 
! reading, and began to turn over the leaves. 
| Miss St. George, waking up, let fall her purple- 
| black eyes upon Maud, and exclaimed: 
i “ Well, man enfant , what are you reading so 
early ?” 

“My Bible,” answered Maud. “Don’t you 
| read it every morning?” 

| Miss St. George laughed recklessly. 
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“ Not I. I never read anything but novels— \ So Maud went back to Madame’s, but not 
exciting ones, you know. I’ll lend you some.” < without words of teuder warning from her 
Presently,* Miss St. George, grumbling about \ mother’s lips, 
the bell, and saying how absurd it was to wake \ “Maud, dear,” Mrs. Hathaway said, “the 
people up so early, arose. Then, suddenly j New Year lies fresh and fair before you. Be 
coming forward, she kissed Maud, saying: j noble, and brave, and true; let no duty remain 

“ See here, little one. I don’t know what I’m J undone; perform no action you would be ashamed 
going to do with you. I’m afraid you’ll be in j your mother's eye should see.” 
my way. But I’ve taken a fancy to you.” Maud, with kisses and tears, promised; but 

Almost every day, under the guardianship of even as she did so a heavy weight lay on her 
Mam’selle, the young ladies took an airing, heart. What if her mother should know of the 
This was intended for exercise; but Madame’s j clandestine lover? Even as she thought, the 
young ladies were by far too wise to confine 5 blush mounted to her forehead; but she quieted 
themselves to this healthful occupation. They I her conscience by saying to herself: 
improved the opportunity by sly flirtations in \ “ All the rest of the girls do so; why should 

every possible direction. Mam’selle set the! not I? One can’t be young forever.” 

example. Was it for no purpose that her eyes \ So Maud went back to Madame’s with her 

were brilliant, her smile fascinating? Certainly j secret untold: with the web of deception still 
not ! And when Mam’selle had her admirers, j around her. 

was it at all likely that her youthful charges j Miss St. George returned also, and more ram- 
should be without theirs ? Each young lady had j pant than ever. She had been everywhere, 
one. Little notes found their way back and j “No stupid books for her,” she said; “the 
forth ; anonymous presents came to hand in the j other girls could write her exercises, and she 
most mysterious and unaccountable manner. \ would pay them for it.” 

As for Maud, she began gradually to lose her Miss St. George’s eyes flnshed like diamonds, 
sweet simplicity. No one had ever talked to her j as she thus spoke, and she laughed recklessly, as 
about her beauty; but now she heard of it on all \ she recounted to Maud how many bouquets and 
sides. The school-girls praised her eyes and < hearts had been laid at her feet, how many ad- 

hair. Theresa told her she was “ handsomer j mirers had sought her favor, 

than any saint.” Presently, Maud, as well as j “One, two, three, a down, mon enfant, 1 * she 
the rest, had a “ lover,” who followed her when j said, pinching Maud’s cheek. “ But only one of 
they went out to walk, and who slipped notes j them all pleases me; and perhaps I’ll marry 
into her little ermine muff: notes filled with high-j him. Who knows? But now, I suppose, you 
flown praises and the most exaggerated expres- \ must go to study. What a bore!” 
sions of devotion. Maud believed it all, and j Maud went down; not to study, however, but 
began to dream of this lover, and to think him j to write a reply to a certain billet in her pocket: 
the best and noblest of men; began to look often \ a billet written on rose-tinted paper, and filled 
in the glass, to see if she were so very pretty. j with silly praises of her eyes and hair. 


Presently the holidays came, and Maud re- To signalize the opening of the New Tear, 
turned home. Mrs. Hathaway noticed a change, < Madame had expressed her intention of giving 
almost at once; subtle and almost imperceptible \ ft grand entertainment. There were to be duets 
it is true, but nevertheless there. The dresses she \ on the piano-forte, to exhibit the proficiency of 
had thought good enough until now must be dis- j the young ladies in music; there were to be 
carded; the “girls” at school thought them so j tableaux to display their beauty; and dancing 
“ very plain ”; the golden hair must now submit > to disclose their grace and perfect finish, 
to the tyranny of the crimping-pin. j Theresa, of course, would take a prominent 

“ I almost hate to let Maud go back to Mod- \ part, for she could chatter French volubly, and 
ame’s,” said Mrs. Hathaway, finally. “ It is ; dance with Andalusian grace. 


true she is more at ease, and speaks French bet- \ Maud also was to appear. She was to be in 


ter for being there; but somehow I miss the ; the tableaux. “ Fair Bosainond” and the “ Sleep- 
child-like grace and deference to those older, that > ing Beauty” were to be her parts, 
she used to have.” j “ Now, Maud, I have a secret to tell you,” 

“ Well, well,” sftid Mr. Hathaway, trying not \ said Theresa, one evening, when they were alone 
to look disturbed, “ let the child try it awhile \ at night. “And you are never to betray me.” 
longer; you know she must learn the ways of the “Oh, never!” said Maud, with school-gild 
world a little; and if there’s any fear of her eagerness. 

getting spoiled, we’U bring her home again.” “ Well, then, listen to me. To-morrow nighty 
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wken Madame gives her splendid entertainment, 
Madame’s pet pupil, Theresa St. George, will be 
absent—in fact she will be Miss St. George no 
longer.” 

“Oh, Theresa, are you really in earnest?” 

“Yes, mon enfant , in earnest. Listen how 
romantic. There is to be a masquerade at the 
Academy of Music to-morrow night. He is to be 
there. I am going also.” Maud started. “I shall 
know him by his dress and a ribbon I gave him to 
wear. After that, there is to be a wedding, and 
Theresa St. George is to be the bride. You’ll see 
it in all the papers the next day. You must be my 
friend. Come with me to the mantua-maker’s, for 
I want you to see if the dress is perfect.” 

“ But Madame*-” 

“ Oh, I’ll manage. And remember, if you 
promise to keep faith with me, I’ll get an invi¬ 
tation for your lover to come here to-morrow 
night. Besides that, you shall wear these ffcarls 
in the * Sleeping Beauty.’ See here, how lovely.” 

And Theresa, drawing forth chain upon chain 
of glimmering pearls, entwined them about 
Maud, until the latter looked like the princess 
in the fairy-tale she was to represent. 

When Theresa went to seek Madame’s permis¬ 
sion to go out on business, Maud, clasping her 
hands, sat down on the bed, in her glimmering 
pearl array, and began to think what she was 
about. She was to be Theresa’s friend, but then 
what an awful piece of deception was she called 
upon to assist in. Masquerades were Madame’s 
horror; she reprobated them as “vulgar” ; but 
worst of all, this clandestine wedding. Maud’s 
brain whirled, as she thought of Miss St. George’s 
reckless scheming. Where would it end? 

Suddenly, these words of prayer came into 
her mind: “ Deliver us from temptation.” Pluck¬ 
ing at the pearls, she said to herself; “Deliver 
us from temptation.” 

Just here, Theresa came back; and clapping 
her hands gleefully, said : 

“ Oh, I did it up splendidly. Told the neatest 
lie to Madame, about going to the dressmaker’s 
to see that everything suited me for to-morrow 
night. And Madame complimented me, and felt 
sure I would do her credit. Oh, yes, I’ll do her 
credit. I was none too good when I came here, 
perhaps, and Madame has taught me no better,” 
went on Theresa, bitterly. “ Yes, Madame's pet 
pupil shall do her credit to-morrow night.” 

Maud unwound the pearls, chain after chain, 
laid them down, and said with trembling voice; 
“Theresa, you must not depend upon me. I 
cannot do such a wicked thing. Not for your 
pearls, nor for all the jewels in Christendom; 
not even to see him whom I love so well.” 


| But Theresa was not disheartened. She had 
i H strong will and a persuasive tongue, and could 
j fascinate like n serpent. In a moment her arms 
i were about Maud, whose consent she took for 
4 granted. She put a bonnet and cloak on Maud, 

I soothing her all the time, and brought her down, 

1 pale and shivering, to the ball below, where 
\ Mam’selle Napier was waiting, as usual, to 
| accompany them. 

| Arrived at the mantua-maker’s, Theresa tried 
| cn her dress, which was a wonderful fabric of 
| floating clouds of tulle, silvered over with stars. 

> There was a crown of stars for the hair, and a 
j veil of lace and silver also. 

< How magnificent she looked, with her violet- 
) black eyes flashing, her cheeks of carmine, and 
! her whole air brilliant and triumphant at the 
thought of outwitting Madame and the rest. 

Mam’selle well knew Miss St. George had no 
occasion for such a dress, and she suspected 
mischief at once. But would it be worth while 
to speak? Miss St. George was fabulously 
wealthy, and would pay well for silence. 

“Now for some bon-bons and goodies,” said 
the St. George. 

Mam’selle, nothing loth, consented. 

As for poor Maud, she had not a word to say; 
she was stunned, speechless. She began now to 
long for home. Her mother had told her to be s 
“ brave and true” ; to perform no action she 
would be ashamed to have known ; and yet was 
she not now secretly assisting in a plot of decep¬ 
tion. if not worse? Maud began to hate herself. 

Meantime, Mam’selle and Theresa chattered 
gayly. But Maud, scarcely knowing what she 
did, ate her ice, and wondered nt Miss St. George, 
who could be so reckless and yet so brilliant. 

When the repast was done, Theresa loaded 
Mam’selle with gifts in the shape of candied 
fruit, expensive confectionery, etc., all of which 
Mam’selle accepted eagerly. 

Maud, shivering, declined to share these gifts, 

: at which Mam’sellc, in an undertone, called her 
| a “little fool”; and then they came book to 
i Madame’s, Maud almost sick with contending 
j emotions. 

> That night, while Miss St. George slept, Maud 

> lay awake, and thought of the past few months, 
j Memory held up her mirror, and showed how 
) untrue she had been to her highest life, her 
\ noblest self/ Was this modest, was it maidenly, 

\ this intriguing with strangers, these clandestine 
| meetings? W’ould not her cheek crimson with 
S shame were her father and mother to know all? 

> And yet Miss St. George had besought her to be 
| her friend. How should she dare betray her? 

\ She had only to keep silence, and all would be 
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well. Besides that, Theresa had promised that 
Maud's admirer should be there to see her in all 
her beauty to-morrow night, and Theresa would 
be as good as her word; for she had influence 
with Madame, and always gained her point. If 
he came, then Maud would tell him that she 
and he had been wrong, and if he really cared 
for her, they must know of it at home. Perhaps, 
after all, Theresa would not carry her plan into 
effect; would give it up at the last moment. She 
would plead with her in the morning to do so 
And with this thought in her mind Maud fell 
asleep. 

The morning came, and Miss St. George awoke 
with her reckless laugh, and declared, mock¬ 
ingly : 

“ Well, Maud, this is my last day. Make 
much of me ; for to-night I shall cease to be Miss 
8t. George.” 

Then Maud began pleading. 

“Oh, Theresa,” she said, “give up this wild 
project.” 

But the other turned off these expostulations 
with a laugh. 

“You know it is one of my jests, the masque¬ 
rade and all,” she said. 

But Maud knew better. She would do what 
was right, come what would. Theresa might 
hate her, but no matter. 

There was one of the teachers to whom the 
girls went in all their troubles: a kindly, middle- 
aged one, English by birth. 

“ I will tell her all, and ask her advice,” said 
Maud to herself. 

But Miss Benson, for that was the teacher’s 
name, was here, there, everywhere; it was near 
the close of the school before Maud found her. 
The clear, honest eyes opened in wonderment at 
the tale Maud brought. The child did not spare 
herself, but tried to make the best of Theresa. 
With deep blushes of shame, she related the story 
of her own admirer, and told of the notes that 
had found their way into her ermine, muff, and 
how she had replied to them. 

“ But I see, now, it was wrong, and I will do so 
no more,” finished Maud, with quivering lips. 

There was a solemn look upon the face of Miss 
Benson, as, laying a tender hand upon the golden 
head of the young girl, she said, softly : 

“ Deliver us from temptation. Thank God, 
Miss Hathaway, that you have had courage to 
speak the truth.” 

After that, she lost not a moment in seeking 
Madame’s room, where she revealed the whole 
scheme of deception and intrigue. 

Madame was appalled. “ The reputation of 
her school was at stake,” she cried. For the 


moral obliquity she cared, if truth must be told, 
very little; it was only the fear of what would 
be said that affected her, and the consequent loss 
of pupils. “Send for Miss St. George,” said 
Madame. 

But Miss St. George was not to be found. 
Only this slip of a note to the mistress of the 
finishing school: 

“ Madame Trictrac’s pupil acquits herself, 
with credit, of Madame’s teachings. It is of no 
use to look for her. She has learned too long of 
Madame not to be able to deceive well. Miss St. 
George was afraid her room-mate was not equally 
skilled, and so she bids you good-by a trifle 
sooner than she intended.” 

Madame was shocked, terri^d; but in vain. 
Miss St. George was neither seen nor heard of 
until the next day, when the city read a full 
account of the elopement, in the newspapers, 
andlgughed at the same most heartily. 

Madame ’3 entertainment was postponed indefi¬ 
nitely ; school and parents were in an uproar. 

“Take me home,” wrote Maud, beseechingly; 
and Mr. Hathaway, with a sorrowful yet tender 
face, brought his daughter back to his fireside. 

Miss Benson accompanied Maud home; for it 
was arranged that in future she would have the 
charge of the young girl’s education. It is not 
well to mention fashionable “finishing schools” 
in Mr. Hathaway's hearing. 

“ I would as soon send a daughter of mine to 
a charnel-house as to such a place,” he declares, 
with honest indignation. 

The story I have told is not an idle one. It is 
well to know how our children, that will be 
wives, and daughters, and sisters for this great 
nation, are being educated. If you think I am 
“ old-fashioned ” in my ideas, ask those who 
know. Ask . even the school-girls themselves; 
for if not already made callous, they will tell you 
that I do not exaggerate in the least. Too many 
“fashionable” boarding-schools are, alas, mere 
hot-beds of deception and frivolity. 

You may ask about Miss St. George, probably. 
Her husband, who had represented himself to be 
an Austrian officer, turned out to be an adven¬ 
turer, a professional gambler, who soon spent all 
of her fortune he could get possession of, person¬ 
ally maltreated her, and then left her to starve. 
Her friends found her, deserted and penniless, 
in a miserable tenement-house, in the most 
squalid quarter of New York. 

Yet MadAme Trictrac still flourishes, Btill has 
plenty of pupils, is still talked of as the best 
person to “finish off” young ladieft. Alas I 
alas! and it is to such places that we send our 
daughters, at least too many of us. 
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dressmakers use two dozen. Twelve yards of 
double-fold material will be required. 

No. 2—Is a pretty and simple model for a 
light cashmere, in evening colors: such as baby- 
blue, pale-pink, pearl-gray, or heliotrope. The 
skirt has nine narrow knife-plaited ruffles, edged 


No. 1—Isa walking-costume, of Scotch cheviot, \ 
or any other plaid woolen goods. The skirt has j 
two deep kilt-plaited flounces, twelve inches j 
deep. The upper one overlaps the under one an j 
inch and & half. The overskirt is guthered in 
the middle, in front, to form the panicrs, and 


with a narrow lace of Valenciennes or torcliou. 
The overskirt opens in front, and is looped in a 
full drapery at the back. A broad hem, edged 
with lace, is the only finish to the edge, unless 
a knife-plaited ruffle, like the skirt, should be 
preferred. The bodice is pointed in front, and 
square at the back; where it is trimmed by » 

(261; 
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the hack is draped in irregular puffs. Long 
loops of moirg silk or ribbon trim the back. 
The bodice is pointed in front, and square be¬ 
hind. Tiny cuffs, of moir6, to match the sash, 
are the only trimming upon the sleeves. Small 
bullet buttons are used for the bodice, very close. 
Ons dozen and a half will be required. Some 
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large bow of two loops and ends, of wide satin l the deep-kilted flounces. The depth of the kilts 
or Ottoman ribbon. Folds of the cashmere trim j must be determined by the height of the wearer, 
the waist and form the cuffs of the sleeves; but \ These flounces are embroidered in a simple ara- 
with this costume we would suggest that the besque design. The bodice is cut pointed in 

front, and the paniers are mounted irpon *he 
edge of the bodice. The back is all in one, like 
a polonaise, and the drapery is looped quite 
short and full. A band of the soutache em¬ 
broidery trims the bodice, and is continued down 
the fronts of the paniers around to the back- 
breadth. Cuffs to correspond. Small bullet but- 



8leeve8 shonld be made demi-long, and trimmed 
with a plaited ruffle to match the skirt. Fourteen 
yards of cashmere will be required, and three » 
dozen yards of lace edging. 

No. 3—Is a costnme for either the street or No. 4. 

house. Our model is of Havana-brown cash-> 

mere, braided with soutache, which is a heavy ; tons fasten the bodice. Twelve to fourteen yards 
silk or mohair braid. The foundation of tlip j of cashmere will be required. Bands of moW 
skirt may be of sltk or alpaca. An old silk j silk, or velvet, may be substituted instead of the 
skirt makes a nice foundation on which to mount < embroidery, if preferred, and the costume will 
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look well in lady’s-cloth, simply Btitched by l 
machine. \ 

No. 4—Is a house-costume, of moir£ and j 
satin. It may be either in black or colored 
silk. The skirt has two narrow pliss4 ruffles of J 
satin, or satin de Lyon, on the edge. These are 
mounted on a foundation-skirt. The front and 
sides of overskirt, of moir£, are perfectly plain, 
and cut into squares at the bottom and bound 
with a fine piping of satin. These open over the 



No. 5. 


plissl ruffles. The bodice is pointed in front and 
polonaise in the back. The paniers are adjusted 
to the pointed fronts of the bodice by two or 
three rows of gathers. The back of the polo¬ 


naise is elegantly draped over the tournure. 
Sleeves demi-long, or long, as may be preferred, 
and are trimmed with narrow plissd ruffles of 
the satin. One ruffle to fall over the arm, the 



No. 6. 


other to stand up, and the two separated by a 
band of the moir£. Ottoman silk over satin 
pliss4, on the skirt, will also make a most desir¬ 
able combination, either in black or any of the 
new dark shades of green, garnet, or terra-cotta. 
Four yards of satin, and fourteen to sixteen 
yards of moirG or Ottoman silk will be required. 
This model may also be carried out in black 
cashmere over velvet pliss6 ruffles. 

No. 5.—Here we have something entirely novel 
in this model, for a costume of Ottoman silk 
combined with satin raerveilleux or plain satin. 
The plissl flounces are of the satin, and mounted 
upon a foundation-skirt—three narrow ones, and 
then two wider ones above. Then the front and 
sides are finished up to the wait*! with the Otto¬ 
man silk. The polonaise is cut with tlu onts 
long enough to fold back, and knot just below 
the waist at the back, and the scarf-like ends are 
tied with ribbon bows of satin,,as seen in the 
design. This forms the drapery at the back. A 
deep box-plaited flounce extends from the sides 
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across the back, over the first wide pliss4 of the 
skirt. This helps form the back drapery, under 
the ends made by the looping of the fronts of the 
polonaise. This model is only Bailable for a 
heavy material for the polonaise. The ends 
which turn back and form the drapery, must be 
lined with the same silk, or else with the satin. 
That is a matter of taste. Narrow cuffs, edged 
with a narrow pliss£ ruffle, trim the sleeves. 
Standing collar. Small round buttons of satin 
for the front of the bodice, five to six yards of 



No. 7. 


satin for the raffles of the skirt, and eight to ten 
yards of Ottoman silk will be required. 

No. 6.—For a little girl of five years, we have 
a stylish paletot of hussar-blue cloth, braided in 
soutache. The edge is cut out in tabs, as a bat¬ 
tlement. Collar and sleeves are also braided. 
Cut out the garment, and mark off the tabs with 
a white basting-thread, before having the braid¬ 
ing design stamped, and braid the garment before 
it is put together. Any simple pattern looks 
better than a more elaborate one. 

No. 7—Is a pretty little paletot, with a deep 
cape, for an infant of two to three years. It is 


of white cashmere or basket-flannel. The band 
above the hem, on the paletot, and the band 
which edges the cape, collar, and cuffs, are of 



No. 8. 


quilted satin. The ^jape and collar are edged 
with a ball-fringe of white silk. The cape is 
fitted to a yoke collar, and laid in box-plaits, 



No. 9. 


which form the fullness on the shoulders, back 
and front. The collar covers the yoke, and is of 
the same shape. The cape should be lined with 
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white silk, or with white flannel, and the paletot $ 
should have a quilted lining to make it warm. j 
No. 8.—For a little girl of four years, we have j 
a dress of pale-blue cashmere, gathered at the ; 
neck as a Mother Hubbard. The fullness thus j 
given is gathered again, forming the waistband. [ 
The skirt is then draped, as seen in the illustra- j 
tion, over a plaited flounce, which edges the j 
underskirt. Full leg-of-mutton sleeves ; but we j 
would suggest, os far prettier, the plain sleeve, j 
with the Mother Hubbard puff on the shoulder. \ 
This, in scarlet cashmere or Turkey-red cottons, j 
would make a very serviceable dress for a little j 
girl, either for winter or summer, in the moun- \ 
tains or at the seaside. j 

• No. 9.—For a boy of four to five years, we j 
have here a box-plaited skirt mounted upon a j 
petticoat body, and over that the coat, which has j 
a vest of the material, plaited to the waist, { 
where it is finished with a knotted waistband. J 
The coat buttons, on the right side, to the vest; < 
on the other side, the buttons are simply sewed to l 
match. Some prefer to button on an under flap, j 
Turn-over collar and turn-back cuffs complete I 
the costume. J 


LADIES’ PATTERNS. 

, Any Btyle in this number will be 6ent by mail on receipt 
of full price for corresponding article in pi ice list below. 
Patterns will be put together and plainly uiaiked. Patterns 


designed to order. 

Princess Dress: Plain..60 

** ** with drapery and trimming, . . . .1.00 

Polonaise,.50 

Combination Walking Suits,.1.00 

Trimmed fekirts...50 

Watteau Wrapper,.60 

Plain or Cored Wrappers,.;$5 

Basques,.35 . 

Coats,.35 

“ with vests or skirts cut off,.50 

Overskirts,.35 

Tuhnas and Dolmans,.35 

Waterproofs and Circulars,.35 

Listers,..35 


CHILDREN’S PATTERNS. 

Dresses: Plain, . . . .25 Basques and Coats, . . .25 

Combination Suits, . . .35 Coats A Vests or Cut Skirts .35 

Ski its and Overskirts, . .25. Wrappers,.25 

Polonaise: Plain, . . . .26 Waterproofs, Circulars 

“ Fancy, . . .351 and Ulsters,.25 


BOYS’ PATTERNS. 

Jackets,.25 Wrappers,.25 

Pants,.20 i Cents’ Shirts, . ... .60 

Vests,..20 “ Wrappers, . . . .30 

Ulsters,.30 j 

In sending orders for Patterns, please send the number 
and month of Magazine, also No. of page or figure or any* 
thing definite, and also whether for lady or child. Add less, 
Mrs. 31. A. Jones, 28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 


BORDERS FOR WASHING-DRESSES. 

B V M E S . J A N K WEAVER. 



These borders, intended for trimming washing- { can make enough during the winter ns pick-up 
dresses, are to be worked in colored cottons, j work to trim a summer’s costume. Done in silk, 
either red, or blue, or white, on nny light ground, j on pongee, a very elegant trimming is made. 
They form very effective trimming, and any ludy \ 


EMBROIDERIES ON ‘‘SUPPLEMENT.'* 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In addition to the diagrams for a “Girl’s J cover or child’s blanket; a third is a corner in 
Frock,” (full-size paper pattern,) given on the silk or crewels, or it mny be worked as a hand- 
Sitpplement which is folded in with this num- j kerchief corner; a fourth is for embroidery on 
ber, we give five different designs in embroidery, silk or flannel; and the fifth is for embroidery 
etc. One is in open-work embroidery on mus-! in satin-stitch. These are all so arranged as not 
lin; another is in silk embroidery for & table-' to interfere with the lines of the dress-pattern. 
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FROCK FOR GIRL OF EIGHT. 


BT EMILY H. MAY. 



We give, for this month, the newest pattern 
for a young girl’s frock: say a girl of about 
eight years old: though this will depend, of 
course, on the size, some girls being much 
larger at that age than others. 

Folded in with the number, we give a Sup¬ 
plement. with full-size patterns by which to 
cut out the frock. The patterns are five in 
number, viz: 

No. 1.— Half op Front: upper. 

No. 2.—Halp op Front: under. 

No. 3.— Halp of Back: upper. 

No. 4.—Half op Back : under. 

No. 6 . — Half op Sleeve. 

The under-front and under-back (thesmaller 
pieces) represent the lining of the frock, and 
the over-front and over-back must be gathered 
to the same size as the linings. The illustra¬ 
tion shows the position of the gatherings. 
The band or sash must be placed beneath the 
gathers, not above them. The sleeve is like¬ 
wise gathered. 

If this frock is made up in washing ma¬ 
terial, the lining may be dispensed with, as 
rendering it easier to be laundried. 

The letters, we will add, show how the front 
and back are put together. 

We also give, on the Supplement, various 
patterns for embroidery, for which are full 
descriptions elsewhere. 


ART NEEDLEWORK: WITH DESIGNS. 


BY HELEN MARION BURNSIDE. 


In the front of the number, we give several J were formerly called), borders of all kinds are, 
patterns in “ Art Needlework,” equally new and j just now, the greatest favorites, as they can 
artistic with those given in our February num- ! mostly be worked in the hand, though the 
ber. There are, in all, six designs: an ivy pat- S broad ones, and those on rich material—such as 
tern, a conventional daisy pattern, a pattern in ' plush, velvet, or satin—would all look better if 
chestnut leaves and burs, a peacock-feather j worked in frames, as, indeed, the broad border 
pattern, a pattern in cobwebs and wild-roses, j of chestnut leaves (one of the patterns we give) 
and a conventional pomegranate pattern: ar- < ought to be. The scale on which it is drawn 
ranged, on the two pnges, in the order in which j allows one inch to six : it is just two inches wide; 
we name them. \ therefore, this border, which is intended for a 

After clmir-backs, or antimnccassars (as they ' curtain, would be one foot in width. Place a 
(2oo) 
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strip of thin tissue or tracing paper over this j 
design, and on it rule lines exactly one inch 
apart, along and across it; then on the paper to j 
which you desire to transfer the enlarged copy \ 
rule lines six inches square, (the narrow borders j 
at each side should be about one and a half inches \ 
wide,) and into each of these six-inch squares \ 
draw exactly os much of the pattern as there is J 
in the coiresponding one-inch square of the small j 
design. By these means, you will get a perfectly ■ 
correct copy of it on a large scale, which you can j 
then transfer in the usual way to the material, j 
Curtain-borders can either be worked in bands, j 
to be afterwards put on the curtain, or at once on \ 
the curtain itself; but this last plan is so cum- < 
brous, we do not advise it if you are using a j 
design which can as well be worked on a band. ] 
Appliqud is an easy and effective method of; 
working curtain-borders in this style. For this j 
you must choose materiuls and colors that con- > 
trast well with each other, such as silk sheeting ' 
and plush or velveteen. In this way, you would 
use silk sheeting to male your border; then cut i 
the pattern out in plush or velveteen, and lay it i 
on the border; sew it on carefully, and either ;, 
edge it with a thick line of silk or crewel, or with > 
a fine cord. A few stitches will then work up | 
the inside markings of the flowers and veins of j 
the leaves, if your pattern is not too complicated ; j 
and in the design we give, the chestnuts and ) 
cobwebs would have also to be added. The bor- \ 
der, when worked, can then be put on to a cloth $ 
or serge curtain, and would look very well. ; 

Otherwise, two different serges make a very j 
effective appliqu<5, and, of course, at much less } 
cost. In this case, you might cut out your pat- : 
tern, and apply it straight on to the curtain; this \ 
would be a very good plan to adopt with any old } 
curtains to make them look fresh again, and ! 
would not take long to do, though the serge pat- j 
tern thus treated would probably want a little 
more working up than a richer material would do ; 
to make it look handsomer. j 

The conventional pomegranate pattern, which j 
should be enlarged in the same way os the chest- j 
nut pattern, is also a broad curtain-border, but j 
more conventional in design. It would be most \ 
effectively worked on the curtain itself, and dark- j 
blue or green diagonal cloth or serge would be 
most suitable ; it does not give so much scope for i 
diversity of taste in style*ns the other. It is in- \ 
tended to be solidly worked in simple crewel- i 
stitch, with different shades of green and red- j 
brown, the stems and veins of the leaves being \ 
from brown to red, and the flowers and insides j 
of the pomegranates showing the seeds would be < 
of a brighter red. If you like, you can put in \ 


the brightest shade in silk; this always has a 
good effect, like the high light in a painting. If 
done in the hand, great care must be taken not 
to draw the threads so tight as to pucker the 
material in too great a degree to be set right in 
stretching. If this should be worked in bands, 
and placed on the curtain afterwards, the lines 
on each side must be put in; but if worked on 
the curtain itself, they may be better left out. 

The peacock-feather pattern is intended to be 
enlarged to six inches wide, as a band for a small 
work or occasional table. For this it can be 
worked on almost any material, as loug as it is 
not too thick to allow the fine lines of the 
feathers to show well. We have seen some most 
charmingly done on old-gold-colored Roman satin 
for such a table. To get the colors right for 
working, and also to make a life-like drawing of 
the feathers, you must first copy its gracefully- 
curled lines carefully, and tljen match its colors 
as nearly as possible in silk or crewel, and keep 
it by you whilst you work. Enlarged still more, 
it would make a border all around an afternoon 
tea-cloth on crash, and i^ the self-made fringe of 
this were enriched by having needlefuls of the 
various colored silks you have used in working 
the feathers rather freely put into it, the effect 
would be very pretty and harmonious. 

This method of finish may also be used when 
bought fringe of plain crewel is put on to a cloth 
or border; but it need not then be so freely in¬ 
troduced, a few threads of filoselle here and there 
having the same effect in the fringe that putting 
in the lights with silk has in the work. This bor¬ 
der can also be adapted to the dress or a child’s 
frock, any size you like, and for the latter espe¬ 
cially it would be very pretty. 

The daisy pattern is a simple border, which 
can bo made any size’ required, and worked 
either on crash or cloth, or any not very thick 
material, either in outline, if small, or solid, if 
worked larger, and, in the latter case, should be 
done in natural colors. As it stands now, it 
would only be sufficiently important for a child’s 
frock, (in which case the frock might also have 
powderings of daisies scattered over it, two or 
three inches apart,) or some small article, such as 
a work-case or smoking-cap. 

The pattern of conventionally-arranged ivy and 
berries may be treated in the same way as this 
last. It would look best with the berries worked 
solidly, whether the leaves be so or not; the 
upper division of the berries being .dark-brown 
or black, and the lower blue or olive-green, 
while the stalks and veins of the leaves can be 
reddish-brown. 

The pattern of cobweba with wild-roses is 
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intended for an afternoon tea-cloth on crash, and, ' prefer, and then draw in the cobwebs afterwards; 


as such, should be enlarged to about half the size 
again, or even twice as large, and may be worked 
with two or three shades of the same color, with 
the flowers only in outline; or you may work 
the flowers solidly in natural colors, with the 
border line at each side in dark-green. 

This we have given as an easy border for girls 
to make for themselves; other flowers, or even 
small sprays would do, if clear and decided in 
shape. Arrange your flowers or sprays at equal 
distances within the border lines in any way you 


I the groundwork of cobwebs is designedly irreg¬ 
ular, or it would not have so pleasant an effect. 
You must manage to have a centre for a web here 
| and there, to bring all your lines to. 

This border would also look well for other 
things, worked on dark satin; then the flowers 
could be solidly done in natural-colored silk,with 
the cobwebs in light-gray silk. Or, again, the 
border-lines and flowers might be worked in 
gold, and the webs in silver threads. Either 
would be very stylish. 


WINDOW CERTAIN: WITH EMBROIDERED BORDER. 


BY MBS. JANS WBAVlft. 



This engraving shows how bands of embroid¬ 
ery can be tastefully utilized for a window to a 
young lady’s sitting-room. The border and 
valance are appliques of cretonne on pale- 
blue felt or cloth, various colors of silks being 


used to edge the flowers and leaves. The 
valance is scalloped and bordered with fringe, 
and a tassel is added between every scallop. 
The curtains are of reps of a darker shade of 
blue. 
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ETAG^RE IN PLUSH 


BT MRS. JANB WEAVER. 


Some shelves made after this design, and of 
any required size, not too large, and covered with 
plush, edged with fringe of chenille, of colors to 
correspond with the covering, will make a pretty 
etagfere for holding bits of china. Little things 
of this kind ornament a room at a trifling ex¬ 
pense. 



BABY’S FEEDING-BIB. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



This model for a baby’s feeding-bib is to be 
made of white flannel, bordered with herringbone- 
stitch in white, red, or blue French working cot¬ 
ton. The fringe is also of the same cotton. Bibs 
should always be made of flannel, particularly 
when babes are cutting teeth ; if made of cotton, 
the saliva constantly pouring from a baby’s 
mouth saturates the bib, and chills the child— 
this is not the case with flannel bibs. If made 
of damask, for an older child, simply as an eating- 
bib, it might be made nearly to reach the termina¬ 
tion of the dress. 
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EDITOB’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. j 

No *• Middle Claw ' 1 Here.— It to told by Mrs. Grundy < 
that the President of one of the “ Art Embroidery Schools," j 
in a certain city which shall be nameless, said of the persons j 
employed: “ Oh, you know they are uot ladies; they are ouly | 
middle class." ) 


What tills self-opinionated woman meant by “middle < 
class," she may probably know, but certainly nobody else l 
does; for in this couutry there to no such thing recognized 5 
as “ middle class,” or any other “class." We have no hered- / 


itary rank to make invidious distinctions. There to no \ 
nobility to look down on less favored individuals. Every- ' 
body to the same in the eyes of the law. Neither “ upper j 
class,” nor “ middle clam," nor “ lower class,” to recognized, j 
The poorest man is the peer of the richest, and is often very j 
much better: sometimes intellectually, sometimes morally, / 
sometimes both. To obey the laws, to fulfil oue’9 duties, \ 
never to wrong others: that is the proof, in this favored laud, $ 


of belonging to the really highest rank. “ Do unto others as | 
you would lie done unto,” is the golden rule here; not, as in ) 
some other countries, “cringe before rauk and oppress your | 


inferiors 11 The honest day-laborer, who pays his debts, is 


infinitely “ better class” than the millionaire who gets rich ' 
by watering railroad stock, “making corners," or eugi- j 
neeriug worthless bonds on a deluded public. j 

But to come back to the case in point. Even if judged by \ 


her own standard, most of the employees, whom this “flue 
lady ” stigmatized as “ middle class," were probably better 
than herself. We know for a fact that the workers in these 
“Art Schools" are generally persons in “reduced circum¬ 
stances," as it is called. That is to say, they have once been 
comparatively well-off; have been used, more or less, to the 
luxuries of life; have gone to good schools; have lived in 
homes and mixed with people that were socially cultivated, 
yes, even elegant. A change in fortune has reduced them 
to the condition of “ bread-winners." But would that make 
them “ middle class," oven supposing there wns such a one 
in Amciica? It certainly would not in England, where 
these distinctions maintain, as they maintain in all worn-out 
communities which still remain partly seml-feudal. In 
those lands, “once a lady always a lady,” is the rule. Alas! 


If such a rule, which, of course, carries its converse, were 


enforced here, many a plutocrat of a woman, who now calls 
others “middle clnas,” might find she was “middle class" ■ 
herself. 

But all these distinctions In this free republic are, os we 
said before, absurd: nay, offensive, even insolent. There are 
no “classes" in the Uuited States. Nobody is, by birth or > 
fortune, per se, bettor than another. There are distinctions, of < 
course. But they depend not on whether one is rich and > 
another poor; not whether one follows this avocation for a < 
livelihood, or follows another; but whether one is honest or \ 


Steel And Wood Enoravinos.— An “old subscriber” 
asks us why no process of engraviug lias ever lieen iuvented, 
to rival the force, yet delicacy, of an engraviug on stecL We 
answer, that a steel-engraving owes its superiority partly to 
the hardness of the steel, and portly to the manner in which 
it is printed. The hardness of steel allows of exquisitely 
flue lines, such as can never be produced in the coarser fibre 
of wood. The lines are cut into the metal, while in wood 
the lines ore raised, as in the case of type. Of course, it Is 
quite impossible, from such lines, to produce the fineness 
and delicacy that distinguish a steel-engraving. 

The printing, too. Is different. In printing from a steel- 
engraving, the plate is first covered all over with ink ; then 
the surface is polished clean; the result being, that Ink is 
left only in the lines that have been cut into the steel. A 
piece of paper is then laid on the plate, and both are then 
passed under the roller of a printing-press, especially adapted 
for this purpose. The result to an engraving such as is seen 
in this number: “ In the Hay-Mow.” 

A wood-eugraviug, on the contrary, is printed on an ordi¬ 
nary priutiug-press. The latter will frequently throw off 
thousands of impressions in nn hour. But it to a quick 
workman who can print three hundred impressions from a 
steel-plate in au hour. Sometimes, steel-engiavinga are 
transferred to a lithographic stone. In this way, thou¬ 
sands can tie printed in an hour, at comparatively small 
expense. But the delicacy of the engraving to entirely lo« 
in this process. 

“ Thanks Or The Nation.”— A subscriber writes: “ I con¬ 
sider * Peterson ’ worth twice the price you ask. Living in 
the country, as we do. the Supplement patterns are invalu¬ 
able. They are worth the price of the magazine. I 
think the builder up of such a book as ‘ Peterson 1 is a pub¬ 
lic benefactor. Your influence can never die. It baa done 
much to refine the present generation. You deserve the 
thanks of the nation.” 

A Drink For Consumptive*.— Take one ounce of Irish 
moss, wash it well twice in boiling water, pour a little cold 
water on it, and let it stand all night. The next day add to 
it one quail of fresh milk, some lemon-peel, and two blades 
of mace; boil all slowly until the milk to thick; put loaf- 
sugar in a basin, and strain the milk on It. It should bs 
stirred while boiling, to prevent the moss settling on the 
bottom ol the saucepan. 

“In The Hay-Mow.”—O ur principal engraving, thia 
month, to after nn English picture by Mrs. AUingham, an 
artist of great repute in studies of this kind. It is a charm¬ 
ingly suggestive affair. Few of us but remember, away 
back in childhood, happy hours Bpent in just such a bay- 


tlie reverse, cultivated or not, learned or Ignorant, self- ' mow. 

seeking or the reverse, courteous or boorish. These are the ] * 

real distinctions. As you belong to one or the other, you j f or o^r Colored Pattern, in this number, we give a 
licloug to the “upper” or the “middle” class, if there are : design for a Tidy, to lie worked on Java canvas. Tbto is in 
any such classes. 5 reply to numerous requests. These designs for Java canvas 

- ? appear to be the most popular things we publish. 


IIow To Transfer Patterns.— The directions given in y "" 

the February number, for transferring the “D’Oyley Pat- < “The Queex Or All.”— The Bellows Falls (Vt.) Times 
terns,” will answer for transferring any other pattern, or ' says: “Peterson for 1883 holds its own as the queen of aU 
for transferring dress-patterns on the Supplement. < the lady's magazines.” 
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On* Unrivaled Premiums For 1883.— Our premiums 
for getting up clubs for this year are unusually fine. 
One is the steel-engraving, (27 inches by 20,) “(Jhrist 
Before Pilate,” the most wonderful picture of the century , as 
Is everywhere admitted. The enterprise of “ Peterson,’ in 
engraving this magnificent work of art, at a cost that 
would stagger ordinary publishers, is conceded, on all 
hands, to be beyond precedent. Every family in the land 
ought to hare a copy of this superb engraving. 

But as there are some persons who already have their 
walls covered with engravings, or may prefer something 
else, we offer, in place of the “ Christ Before Pilate,” either 
our Illustrated Quarto Album, a very beautiful ornament 
for the centre-table, or a handsome Photograph Album. In 
all such cases, however, say which Album is preferred. 

For many clubs, an extra copy of the maguzine will be 
sent. For others, and larger ones, a copy of the engraving 
or either of the Albums. The inducements to get up clubs 
wore never before so great, and probably will never be so 
great again. But see the offers on second page of cover. 

Sow it the time to get up clubs for 1883. If you defer too 
long, others may get ahead of you. Every year we receive 
letters saying: “If I had commenced sooner, I could have 
done much bettor, for everybody likes Pete is on.” Specimens 
are sent, gratis, if written for, to get up clubs with. 

We Insert Advertisements, in a few extra pages at the 
end of each number, because it is a great convenience, espe¬ 
cially to persons living in remote rural districts, to know 
where to buy articles they want, and get them by mail. But 
tee itsmrne no further responsibility. We give the advertiser 
a chance to speak of his wares, but the public must deter¬ 
mine for itself whether he over-states liis case, or not We 
do not guarantee advertisements. No magazine, or news¬ 
paper does, or can. 

Back Numbers of this magazine ca& always be had by 
addressing the publisher. Sometimes, wheu local agents 
run out of their supply, they say that even the current num¬ 
ber is not in print. But by remitting eighteen cents to us, 
you cao always be supplied with it or any other. 

“Tub Household Favorite.”— The Lisle (N. T.) Gleaner 
says of this magazine: “ It has been the household favorite 
for years in the United States; and tho post-office that does 
not receive a copy must be indeed in the very wilds of 
America.” 

91 ilk As A Cleanser. —Try the effect of a teacupful of 
milk in your pan of hot water, when you are washing up 
the dishes. It will soften hard water, and prevent the hands 
from chapping, besides giving to the dishes a brilliant polish 
after wiping. 

It Is Impossible, as we have often mid before, to comply 
with all the requests we receive for patterns, etc., etc. We j 
give, however, as many os we have room for, selecting those j 
for which there seems the greatest demand. j 

Cure Tour Cough. —Warm two lemons in the oven, put ; 
the juice with four ounces of the host honey, two spoonfuls • 
of Florence oil. Mix; take a spoonful when the cough \ 
threatens. Excellent in asthma and bronchitis. ) 

Contributors Mur Keep copies of their articles, if they » 
wlih them preserved. We do not undertake to return MSS. j 
that we cannot use. j 

Ant Other One op Our Premium Engravings will be j 
sent, in of “ Christ Before Pilate,” if preferred. 


Additions To Clubs may be made, at tho price paid by 
the rest of the club, at any time during the year. And 
when enough additioual subscribers have been sent, yon 
will be entitled to another premium, or premiums, pre- 
] citely as if it were a new club. Go on, therefore, adding 
j to your clubs and earning premiums. 

\ “A Marvel Or Beauty.”— This is what the Brookville 
| (Pa.) Democrat calls this magazine, adding: “ We can scarcely 
; see how any lady can keep house without it; its fashion- 
; plates and household receipts render it indispensable.” 


j N0TICE8 OF NEW BOOKS. 

' The Colonels Daughter: Or , Winning His Spurs. By CapL 
■ Charles King , U. S. A. 1 vol., 12mo. Philadelphia: J. B. 
; Lippincott A Co. —It is pleasant, amid the deluge of English 
: novels reprinted in the united States, to come upon a story 
[ that is not only written by an American, bnt also bns its 
\ action entirely in this country. “The Colonel's Daughter,” 
j in other respects also, is a noteworthy fiction. It is full of 
! incident, and the incidents all happen naturally. The char- 
j acters are drawn from real life, and not “ evolved from tho 
| inner consciousness ” of the author, as is so much the fashion 
| just now. Most of the scenes transpire at an army post iu 
Arizona. The love passages are told with delicacy, often with 
pathos. The character of the hero, Lieutenant Truscott, is 
a very noble one: chivalrous, high-minded, brave, self- 
sacrificing. the type of the real gentleman. The author has 
dedicated his very brilliant novel to Mrs. J. B. Ricketts, the 
wife, we believe, of Goneral Ricketts. 

Mr. Isaacs. By F. Marian Crawford. 1 r 61., 12mo. New 
York: Macmillan A Co. —This Is a remarkable book, though 
it can hardly be called a ronmrkablo novel, for tho story is 
j the weakest part of it, and a novel without a story is only a 
! make-believe. In “ Mr. Isaacs ” there is hardly any story at 
! all. The scene is laid in the East Indies, principally at 
; Simla, in the Himalayas, and the hero of the tale is a Persian 
of the purest Iran blood. There are some good descriptive 
passages in the book, especially that of a tiger-hunt; but 
the best parts are quite of another kind, and on a higher 
level. Thore may seem to be, to some readers, a little too 
much of transcendentalism in the conclusion. Nevertheless it 
is a noble one; and even those who might have wished it 
otherwise will realize this, after all. 

Portia By the Author of “ Molly Baum,” etc., etc. 1 vol., 
12 mo. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott A Co. It would be im¬ 
possible for the author of “Molly Bawn” to write a dull 
story. But we think she succeeds best in gay and sparkling 
tales like that, than in one like this, over which the shadow 
of doom hangs from the first. Still, even in ‘Portia,” there 
are some of the characters that brighten it up, especially that 
of Dulco, and in another way that of Dicky Browne. Never¬ 
theless, in all second-rate novels, the troubles of the actors 
are out of all proportion to the circumstances. The lovers go 
into agonies of grief, they break off engagements, when a 
word or two, that any persons of sense would speak, would 
set all right. It was not in this way that Thackeray, or 
George Eliot, or even Trollope, made a reputation. 

The Duchcsse Undme. By Hanson Perm DM*. 1 vol, 12mo. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson A Brothers.— Though a vein of 
tragedy runs through this book, yet the ending, at least for 
the principal characters, is a happy ouo. Perhaps this is. on 
the whole, tho beet for a novel; for while |he readers seek 
in it for incident, even for passion sometimes, no one cares 
to have the conclusion sorrowful. Tho scene in this story 
opens on tho coast of Florida; afterwards it transferred to 
Europe; and finally comes back to America again. The tale 
is full of romance, and is Just such a story a a the young, 
especially if imaginative, will like to read. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. j 

“Greatest Variety Foe Least 1*bney.”—A lady, vend- | 
ing a club for 1883, says: “ These ladies took, last year, a | 
different magasine; bat when they compared yoaro with it, j 
they saw the difference, and so would not take it this year. { 

4 We like Peterson's the beet,* they said. For myself, I could I 
not do without it. There is a party here that tried to tempt me \ 
away by illusive promisee I told them I could not listen to j 
them, for Peterson gave the greatest variety, and of the best \ 
kind, for less money; and I have convinced them, by show- > 
iug my book, that this was so. They seid they thought they ; 
were taking a magazine that could not be beat; but when I v 
showed them ‘Peterson,’ they said they had been mistaken. \ 
I have the promise of a great many more. You will soon i 
hear from me, therefore, again.” And hundreds write in j 
the same strain. j 

Tiie Sham And The Real.— Every good thing has its host j 
of imitators; every genuine article its counterfeits. Bad i 
manners and wicked habits have theirs also; but ho who \ 
shams the bad never boasts of it, while they who ape the j 
virtues of the good or simulate the genuine never hesitate ' 
to place the counterfeit before the public in their most \ 
alluring tones. When these people imitate, they always ; 
choose a pronounced typo or popular subject to copy from; { 
and when they claim to be as good as “So-and-So,” or to sell 
an article equal to 44 8o-and-So,” the public may depend upon ■ 
it that Mr. 44 So-and-So ” and his article are always the best 
of the kind. Thus the sham is always proviug the genuine j 
merit of the thing it copies > 

A firm of enterprising gentlemen produce and popularize 
an articlo of household use, such as the Royal B&kiug Pow- ; 
der, whoso convenience, usefulness, and nml merit make for c 
itself an immense and universal sale. A hundred imitators \ 
arise on every hand, and as they hold out their sham articles / 
to the public, yelp in chorus: “ Buy this; it’s just as good as ' 
Royal, and much cheaper 1” The Royal Baking Powder is > 
the standard the world over, and its imitators iu their cry > 
that theirs is 44 as good as Royal," are all the time empha- > 
sizing this fact In their laborious attempts to show by { 
Analysis and otherwise that the 44 Snowball" brand has as ) 
much raising power “as the Royal,” or that the “Resur- j 
rection ” powder is as wholesome 44 as Royal,” or that the l 
44 Earthquake ” brand is 44 as pure as the Royal," as well as 
by their contortivo twistings of chemical certificates and \ 
labored efforts to obtain recognition from the Government > 
chemists and prominent scientists who have certified the \ 
superiority of Royal over all others, they all admit the > 
“Royal" to be tho acme of perfection, which it is their j 
highest ambition to Imitate. But the difference between j 
the real and these imitations, which copy only its general < 
appearance. Is as wide as that between the paste and the > 
true diamond. The shams all pay homage to the 44 Royal!” j 


HonsroRD’s Ann Phosphate In Inebriety. Doctor C. 8. \ 
Ellis, Wabash, Ind., says: “I prescribed it for a man who j 
had used intoxicants to excess for fifteen years. He thinks \ 
it of much benefit to him." ) 


Sudden Ch\noes of the weather often cause pulmonary, 
bronchial, and asthmatic troubles. Btowd’s Bronchial 
Troches will allay tho irritation which Induces coughing, j 
Sold only iu boxes. Price twenty-five cents, j 


James Ptle’s Pearlier Is admitted to he tho best prep- ; 
oration of the day for laundry purpose*. It does away with j 
the old laborious scrubbing, and cleanses fabrics without 
injury. Sold by all grocers. I 
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M0THER8* DEPARTMENT. 

[Medical Botany— Or the Garden, Field, ahd Foust.] 

BY ABRAM UVEEEY, A. M«, X. D. 

No. III.— Holly—Horse-Tail—Hydrangea, Era 

The Holly— Ilex opacc— is a beautiful evergreen tree, 
found in woods from Massachusetts to Louisiana. Leaves 
alternate, thick, smooth, oval, spinescent at the apex, and 
with remote re pond spinescent teeth; calyx four-toothed, 
persistent; flowers small, white, lateral, single or clustered; 
petals four; drupe red, ovoid, with four bony nutlets, five- 
ribbed ou the oonvex back. 

The leaves of the holly have long enjoyed a high reputa¬ 
tion as a substitute for the Peruvian bark and quinine. In 
intermittent fevers it has been much lauded, given in 
drachm doses of the powdered leaves, half hour before the 
expected chill; or half an onnee of the leaves boiled in eight 
ounces of water to half the quantity, constitutes one dose, to 
be taken daily two hours before the expected paroxysm, till 
the disease yields. 

The juice of the leaves, long ago, was esteemed a remedy 
for jaundice. The settlers iu the pines, and other remote 
places ftom drug stores or physicians, should make a note 
of this, as tho tree is found in all parts of the country, 
through the use of which they might often relieve them¬ 
selves. The active principle, ilecine, gives better results. 

Hollyhock —AUhea rosea. To name tills old garden flow¬ 
ering plant is sufficient. It is of the malvaceous (mallow) 
family, and its roots, like those of the whole sisterhood, are 
mucilaginous, aud cau be used to soothe irritations or 
inflammations. 

Horse-Tail — Egnuetum kyemale —Scon ring-rush. Plants 
leafless; stems simple, hollow, erect, about two feet, sulcate, 
jointed, flstular between, separable at the joints. Sheaths 
slightly dentate, crowning each internode. The sheaths ars 
short, one-quarter of an inch, ashy-white, but black at base 
aud summit. A very marked, peculiar, aud conspicuous 
stem-plant in wet places, along river-shores, etc. The name, 
scouring-rush, is derived from its use by families, where it 
grows, in scouring, for which it is well adapted by the 
silicious character of its stems. In medicine, it is reputed 
diuretic, and used in diopeical diseases and those of the 
urinai^r organs. The homeopaths also nse it in infinitesimal 
doses in the latter troubles. It certainly poss e ss es the merit 
of being perfectly safe when so used. 

Hydrangea —Hydrangea arbore$cen »—Seven-barks. An 
indigenous shrub, with opposite simple leaves; corolla ys)- 
vate in the bud, flowers white-red, cymous, radiate. Growiug 
four to six feet high in woods, shady places, and along 
streams, southward. The root Is used to some extent In 
medicine. Doctor Butler, a missionary among the Cherokee 
Indians, employed the roots with great advantage, appar¬ 
ently, In calculous affections, in gravelly deposits in the 
urine, and it still retains considerable reputation in such 
complaints. Our leading druggists and chemists make a 
fluid extract, which is now generally used, and is most con¬ 
venient also for those who are afflicted to try. 

Honeysuckle —Lonicera Japonica and L. Oapr\foUnm. Or¬ 
naments of our gardens, lawns, and piazzas. A syrup pre¬ 
pared from the sweet-scented flowers has been nsed with 
beueflt in some cases of asthma. The expressed juice of the 
leaves is used to relieve the pain and inflammation of lie» 
stings. 


PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 

ASP'Everything Tclating to this department should 
addressed “ Puzzle Editor,” Peterson's Magazine, Lock 
Box 437, Marblehead, Mass. 
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No. 188.— Word-Square. 

L Spirits. 2. One who preys. 3. To annul. 4. A body 
of floating ice. 5. A native of Tarsus. 6. To put in slavery. 
7. Lined with brick. 

Philadelphia, Pa, Alec Sander. 

No. 189.— Enioxa. 

The first is in bird, but not in blossom. 

The second is in blossom, but not in bird. 

The third is in blurred, but not in stained. 

The fourth is in stained, but not in blurred. 

The fifth is in seen, but not in heard. 

The whole will name a singing bird. 

J&ufcwrt, Ms. Burdock. 

No. 190.— Rhomboid. 

Across.—1. A savory jelly. 2. A small dish. 3. Narration. 
4. A seaL 6. Plain Indian muslins. A A lord. 

Dow*. —1. A consonant. 2. A pronoun. 3. A stripling. 
4. Pestilence. 5. Sudden, 6. A marine deity. 7. To wash. 
8. The younger. 9. To touch gently. 10. In like manner. 
1L A consonant. 

fit Joseph, Mo. Wild Ross. 

Answer* Nad Month. 

Answers to Pmuts in tun Febkuaky Number. 

No. 186. 

Walter Scott. 

No. 186. 

Bookworm. 

No. 187. 

1. Ash. 3. Pear. 

2. Elm. 4. Oak. 

6. Pine 


HINTS FOB FLOWER GARDENING. 

March may be termed planting and sowing month. Ever¬ 
greens cannot be moved at a bettor period. Deciduous {low¬ 
ering shrubs, such as lose their leaves in winter, may be 
removed or planted—eyringas, roeee, houejsucklea, mew* 
reona, laburnums, lilacs, jasmines (yellow and white), Guel¬ 
der roses, double cherry, double almond, kalmias, rhododen¬ 
drons, and azaleas. 

Handy Annuals should be sown—candy-tuft, white and 
purple larkspurs and delphiniums, lupins of various colors, 
sunflowers of the large kind, poppies of all descriptions, 
tropoBol ams and nasturtiums, the scabious, sweet peas, dwarf 
lychnia, lonarla or moonwort, termed in couutry places 
‘•Honesty” and •* Venus’s Looking-Glass,” the prettiest of 
all hardy flowers, as its seeds, enclosed in a white, shining 
oteI case, and firmly fixed on its stem, is a pretty decoration 
for winter bouquets; the sweet-scented rocket, heart’s-ease 
or panaUa (the potuoet of the French), winter cherry, Vir¬ 
ginian stock borders, the annual antirrhinum or snap-dragon, 
marigolds, sum! French marigolds, and the common or wild 
marigold, mignonette, ten-week stocks of all colors, the 
tobacco plant, the eecbscholtxia or Californian marigold, 
oecxiphDlae and lobelia, the campanula or ** Blue Bells of 
Scotland” (blue and white), the crimson and pink dianthns, 
(he eaaarlensts, the tall, lovely oenothera, which opens its 
jeHow flowers as the sun goes down, and many others. 

Hardy annuals which have sown their own seeds bloom 
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earlier thau seed sown ia March or April. Self-sown seeds 
are independent, sturdy, and self-sustaining, bat will not 
bear transplanting any more than those which are not M-II'- 
sown. Thin the young plants, but do not transplant them. 
All hardy annuals should be sown the middle or latter end 
oi March, or at the latest in April—this according to the 
mildness or severity of the season. Each kind to be sown 
in a different patch, in properly prepared earth, light and 
friable—that is, well dug, and with liberal allowance of leaf- 
mold and a third part of sand. 

For thb Manner or Sowing Fine Seed.—S cratch a little 
of the earth off the top to one side, then sprinkle in the 
seed, not too thickly—half an inch is sufficiently deep for 
small seed—now cover it lightly with the earth that was 
l < taken from the top, but avoid covering it too deeply. The 

I larger kinds, as mallows, lupins, and sunflowers, and other 
flowers of a similar nature, should have only three seeds 
sown In a patch, and be not more than oue inch in depth in 
the earth. 

( When the plants are two inches high, thin out the weak¬ 
est, but do not transplant them, 
i Sweet peas should be sown early in March, and round and 
| upon them strewed a circle of sharp sand, to keep off worms 
| and insects. If peas, beaus, and soeds are plunged for lialf 

I ? an hour in cold water, the imperfect will float and the good 
sink. 

In the eariy part of March, transplant biennials (two-year- 
old plants)—sweet-williams, wall-flowers, columbines, rose 
campions, everlasting sunflowers, fox-gloves. 

Plant out layered carnations of last year into places where 
they are to remain. 

Pansy Beds or Borders or Pansies.— Select plants with 
five or six branches to each, and peg them into the ground 
at equal distances, leaving about two inches of the top part 
of the branch above the ground. Sow pansy seed for next 
year, polyanthus seed also. 

Boses.— Cut back the shoots of mom and Provence roses 
to three or four buds. Hybrid perpetuals—but not China 
roses—and other hybrids, that is, roses budded on other 
roses, raised from two different kinds, the strong shoots of 
these to be cut within six or eight buds from the bottom, 
removing all the small sprays and cross branches and spurs 
which last season produced blossom, leaving the shoots at 
regular distances, and cut close to a bud. 

Hybrid China roses will not bear the knife, for if pruned 
as other hybrids, they will scarcely put forth a flower. Tbe 
shoots should be left nearly their fnll length, merely cutting 
the tips and thinning other shoots. In pruning, cut close 
to the bud. 

Sweet-briars aad Austrian-briars to be pruned in a similiy 
manner. The sweet-briar bloesom is a lovely pink color; 
the Austrian is red or yellow inside the petals, and the re¬ 
verse on the outside. 

To have a succession of flowers on the briars and roses, it 
is only necessary to leave some of the trees and bushes un¬ 
pruned till April. 

Commence pruning and nailing roses and climbers against 
walls. 

Any hardy roses may be transplanted, and these will 
bloom late in the year. 

Plant ont biennials sown last year. 

Prepare ground in a warm corner for sowing ten-week 
stocks; if the weather be mild, these may be sown now. 

Roll lawn and grass walks. Now is a good time, not later, 
to plant box and cernstium edgings. 

The borders in shrubberies and flower-beds must 
thoronghly forked, and in shrubberies, mannre placed deep, 
without touching the roots. Tbe flower-beds to have ouly 
leaf-manure, and very carefhl forking. 

Rockeries should now be made or repaired with saxifrage, 
sedums (formerly known as house-leek, or rather house- 
lichens)—a great variety of these are to be had cheap: the 
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alyssum, white, yellow, and purple, Iberia sc mpi vixens, or | 
perpetual caudy-tuft, and many creeping plants. j 

Violets of all kinds, including the Neapolitan, the sweetest \ 
of all, should be planted iu the same way m pansies; but if 
frosty weathor, shelter with evergreen boughs placed over i 
them, and by tlie eudfof September splendid plants will be • 
made, which will blossom early. Double violets, blue and * 
white, are the hardiest. J 

Violets should be planted facing the west; the soil should ; 
be leaf-mold, sand, aud light loamy soil. The runners to be j 
raised with a fork, the most compact and youngest selected, •; 
and planted eight inches apart every way. \ 


SUMMER ROSES. 

Roses to Bloom in June. —What we have said in another 
place about lawus, we repeat here about summer roses. It 
is bettor to know too early than too late, and therefore we 
anticipate the season. What we huve to say hero is about 
summer roses, esiieciaHy those that bloom iu June. 

Now, as every lady knows, there is a large family of plants 
that belong especially to the month of June, that bloom 
only in that month, aud are essentially called annuals. This 
doss includes a great variety of beautiful roses, many of 
which have become almost extinct since the general intro¬ 
duction of hybrids, perpetuate, teas, and standards, so largely 
propagated by the florists, and so generously planted year 
after year by the owners of handsome gardens. The China, 
the cabbage, the damask, the noisettes, the sweetbrier, whose 
delicious perfume after a summer shower Is something to be 
long remeuiltered, the delicate eglantine, the dark-crimson 
velvet, the variegated or calico rose, the hundred-leaf or 
Burguudy, the siugle yellow roses, the Baltimore belle, the 
Queen of the Prairies, Madame Plautier, the gravilla or 
seven sisters, the crown, the maiden’s blush, and mauy other 
exquisite varieties might be enumerated. That these are 
only June bloomers lias served to decrease thair popularity 
to some extent: indeed, they ore now seldom seen in the old, \ 
aud scarcely ever in the new gardens, and yet the wouder- f 
ful luxuriauce of the June bloom by them produced, run- j 
dera them highly desirable where room enough is afforded 
for their growth and culture. j 

The spirea, the shrubs, the wdgella-rosa, the golden-elder, 
the peonies, the snow-balls, syringa, mock-orange, Philadel- 
phus, the white fringe, the horse-chestnut, the honey¬ 
suckles, the mist-tree, mauy of the finest varieties of the j 
clematis, the iris or flag, with royal purple, white, bronzed, j 
aud variegated flowers of the most deliqptfe hues, and the $ 
bright yellow harvest, and the pure white candidum, some- > 
times called the annunciatiou lily, all come with the myriads j 
of flowers that welcome Juno in cultivated inclosures. j 

It would be well to keep this catalogue on baud, and have < 
it ready, when yon want your early summer roses to plant ■ 
out, which, after all, will lie very soon. In our February < 
number, there were advertisements from a large number of ) 
florists, any one of whom would supply you, at a fair price, j 
To them we refer. I 


In the first place, then, unless your grass-plot is exceed¬ 
ingly small, you will find it economical to have a lawu- 
mower. But its use should uot be governed by auy rule- 
such as “ mow' once a week,” but by the coudition of the 
grass. Iu midsummer more injury may result from mow ing 
too frequently than from cutting too seldom. Lust summer, 
for example, was an especially dry one, iu most parts of the 
United States, and many lawns were injured by having the 
grass cut too frequently. 

The next point Is the weeds in the lawn. Weeds here, as 
elsewhere, are annual and perennial, and they nmy be unde¬ 
sirable glasses or other kinds of plants. Take the perennial 
weeds, for example; these come from seeds brought on in 
manure, or taken there otherwise. These are cut back eac h 
time the mower is used, and hardly, if at all, noticed In the 
spring months. In midsummer, when we mow less fre¬ 
quently, to give the grass a chance, these weeds, which we 
have been unintentionally pruning in the early months, a re¬ 
quite ready to assert themselves. Plantains, docks, thistle*, 
and others not before noticed, will, in the short rest we gi i* 
to the grass, make themselves conspicuous. The best treat¬ 
ment for such perennial weeds, even on a largs lawu, 1* 
baud weeding. A long knife or a chisel-shaped “spud,'* 
thrust well down to cut the root, will allow the plant to be 
pulled up without disturbing the grass. Iu England, they 
have a contrivance for killing each plants, which places 
a few drops of oil of vitriol (sulphuric acid) on the ceu- 
tro of each. We have not had occasion to try this; but 
those who make the experiment should keep iu mind the 
destructive effect of the acid upon the clothing, and tli« 
fact that it should not come in contact with the Augers, 
etc. Annual weeds, as a general thing, are of hut little 
consequence after the first year, as the frequeut mow ing sute 
dues them. One of the worst of these is a grass, the “ crab- 
grass” (Rmicwn mnguinule.) It appears late, and its prostrate 
stems lie close to the ground, taking root at every joint. 
This is also known as “ finger-grass,” and bears its flowers 
and seeds in a panicle that looks like the frame of an um¬ 
brella. Whenever the flowers of tjiis appear, the lawn 
should be mowed, to prevent the ripening of seeds, and it 
will be safe to rake off the uiQwings, lest the immature seed 
ripens after the grass is cut. 


LAWN GARDENING. 

A Well-Kept Lawn. —It is of course too early in the year 
for your law n to he green with grass. In many parts of the 
United States, indeed, the snow is still on the ground. But 
it is always liest to know ioo soon, rather than too late, what 
to do to have a handsome lawn. No matter whether your 
bit of grass is only a few feet square, or covers whole acres, 
it ought to be kept in good condition. Nothing, not even 
flowers, adds so much to a dwelling as a well-kept lawn. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

9&Eeery Receipt hi Ait Cook-Book hat beem teekd by < 
practical houtekeeper. 


Steieed Mutton-Chop *.—Trim away nearly all the fist from 
a thick chop, taken from the middle of the loin; place it In 
a small brown eartheuware Btewing-pot; add a large pinch of 
salt, a small one of pepper, and a fluely-minced onion. If 
this last be objected to, it Can be omitted. Cover the chop 
with water, put on the lid of the pot, set it in a sancepau of 
w ater, and let it boil gently for an hour and a half, nutll 
perfectly tender. When done, drain away the gravy from 
the chop, put it in a basin, which set in another containing 
cold-water, in order that the fat may rise quickly. Having 
carefully removed every particle of grease from the gravy, 
boll it in a stewpan, and thicken it with a teaspoonfhl of 
flour mixed in cold water nntil smooth. Put the gravy into 
the stewing-pot with the chop; let them sinnner gently for 
ten minutes, and serve. 

“ Toad in the Hole ” from Cold Meal .—Take some rather 
thick slices of cold underdone beef, seasoning with salt and 
pepper. Muke a batter by beating the whites and yolk* 
separately of four eggs. To a pint of milk add the yolks of 
the eggs, aud enough flour to moke a batter. Lastly put In 
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a little nit, and stir iu gradually the white# of the eggs. 
Pour the batter into a deep baking-dish, and lay the meat on 
the top. Set it iu the oven, and bake it a nice brown. 

Nice PiUtUe from Underdone Beef. —Cut the beef into small 
pieces; season with pepper, salt, and a little chopped onion; 
make a plain paste, and roll it out thin; fill it with meat, 
and bake it a light-brown. 

VEGETABLES. 

Buttered Parent pi.—Boil tender and scrape; slice a quarter 
of an inch thick lengthwise; put iuto a saucepan with three 
iablespnonfuls of melted hotter, pepper and nit. and a little 
chopped panley; shake over the fire until the mixture 
boils; lay the parsnips in order upon a dish; pour the same 
over them, and garnish with panley. It is a pleasant addi¬ 
tion to this dish to stir a few spoonfuls of cream into the 
niue after the parsnips are taken out. Boil up and pour it 
upon them. 

Hominy. —Put some water on the fire, and when it boils 
add a little salt; drop in gradually the hominy, and boil 
fifteen to twenty minutes, stirring well all the time with a 
wooden spoon; serve with milk or cream. If preferred, it 
may be boiled in milk in the same way. It also makes excellent ! 
puddings cooked in the same way as rice or tapioca; but it ‘ 
should be well soaked before cooking; it may also be made ‘ 
into shapes, and served with jam or custard. 

Fried Potatoe *.—Peel a raw potato as apples are peeled ; let j 
the parings be as near as possible the same thickness, and 
let them be as long as possible. Dry them thoroughly in a 
cloth, put them in the frying-basket,aiul plunge it in boiliugi : 
hot hud. When the chips are a golden color, drain them ! 
well in front of the firo, sprinkle fine salt over them, and ' 
serve. 

Jlotc to Prepare Vegetable *.—These slum Id never l>e washed 
uutil immediately before being prepared for the table. 
Lettuce is made aliuost*worthlcna iu flavor by dipping it iu 
water some hours before it is served. Potatoes suffer greatly ^ 
through the washing process. They should not be put in 
water till just ready for boiliug. 

DEWEffTS. 

Velvet Pudding. —Five eggs beaten separately, one teacupful 
of white sugar, four tablcspoonfuls of corn-flour, dissolved 
In a little cold milk, and added to the yolks and sugar. Boil j 
three pints of sweet milk, and pour into it the yolks and ] 
sugar while boiling. Remove from the fire when it has > 
become quite thick. Flavor with vauilla, aud pour iuto a \ 
baking-dish. Beat the whttes of the eggs to a stiff froth, > 
with half a tcHCupful of white sugar; then pour it over the I 
top of the pudding, and return It to the stove uutil it is j 
•lightly browned. Eat with sweet sauce. It is delicious. \ 
Arrotercxd Pudding. —From a quart of new milk take a \ 
small teacupful, aud mix it with two large spoonfuls of ; 
arrowroot. Boll the remaluder of the milk, aud stir it ■ 
amongst the arrowroot; add, when nearly cold, four well- j 
beaten eggs, with two ounces of pounded loaf-sugar, and the f 
same of fresh butter broken iuto small, pieces; season with ] 
grated nutmeg. Mix it well together, and bake in a buttered j 
dish fifteen or twenty minutes. j 

Tapiooa Pudding. —Cover a cup of tapioca with water for t 
several hours; add the yolks of three eggs, a cup of sugar, , 
half a teaspoonful of salt, and a quart of milk; mix well j 
together, and bake in a quick oven half an hour; then lay \ 
the whites of the eggs, beaten to a froth, on the top; to be j 
••ten cold, with flavored cream. 

Spmtiek Cream. —One ounce of gelatine, three pints of | 
milk, six eggs, eight tablespoonfuls of Bugar; cook the gela- > 
tine one hour iu the milk; then, when it comes to a boil 
beat the yolks of the eggs with the sugar, ami stir in ; let it 
rfmmer; then take off the fire, aud pour ovor it the whites { 
Of the eggs beaten to a froth ; flavor yrith lemou or vanillu. } 


Seed Loaf .—Olix together four ounces of ground rice, six 
ounces ot flour, two teaspoonfnls of cream of tartar, one tea- 
spoonful of carbonate of soda, and two tablespoonfuls of 
caraway seeds. Beat four ounces of butter to u cream; add 
six ounces of loaf-sugar crushed, three eggs well beaten, and 
half a gill of cream or milk. Beat the butter, sugar, eggs, 
aud cream for fifteen miuutes; stir In the fiour, seeds, etc., 
as quickly as possible, and pour iuto a cake-tm. Bake an 
boor in a moderate oven. 

Breakfast (Jakee. —Take throe pounds of floor; mix with It 
as much warm water as will form a very thick batter, and 
yeast enough to make it rise. This should be done over 
night. In the morning, stir into the batter an ounce of 
melted butter, aud add a little fiour so as to form a very soft 
dough; make it out iuto small rolls, taking care to handle it 
as little as possible. Let it stand till light, and bake in a 
rather quick oveu. 

Tea Biscuit .—Iuto three pounds of flour, rub a quarter of 
a pound of butter, one teaspoonful of cream of tartar, and a 
little salt; dissolve one speonful of bicarbonate of eudn Iu a 
little milk. Stir this into the flour and butter, add the soda, 
then a little milk, so as to form a rather soft dough. Roll it 
out in sheets about half ou inch thick; cut into cakes, and 
bake iu a quick oveu. • 

Soft Gingerbread .—Mix one pouud of flour and a table- 
spoouful of ground ginger; rub iu four ouuces of butter; 
beat up two eggs iu half a pound of goldon syrup, aud stir 
into the flour. Make into a soft paste, aud bake in a square 
shallow tin, in a moderate oveu, being careful not to 
scorch it 


FA8HION8 FOR MARCH. 

Fro. I. — Walkixo-Drers, or Son* Woolen Plaid. The 
bottom of the skirt is trimmed with two deep side-plaited 
flounces. The skirt is caught at the bottom, and falls loosely 
above the upper flounce. The drapery at the hack comes 
from the opening in the jacket, and is caught at the bottom, 
to correspond with the skirt. The jacket, of too same 
material as the dress, has a deep rolling collar. Is double- 
breasted, and is cut away at the bottom, iu front. Straw 
bonnet, trimmed with pink poppies and poppy-colorei surah. 
The cravat, bow at the back of the dress, and parasol, are 
all of poppy-colored surah. 

Fig., ii.—House-Dress, or Mioxonette-Ouekn CamblV 
Haib. The skirt is trimmed with two side-plaited flounces, 
the lower one being the narrower. The tuulc, which falls 
over the upper flounce, is cut in deep points, which ure 
trimmed with very narrow fringe. The rounded poniera 
ore trimmed with the same kind of fringe, but a little 
wider. The drapery at the back Is much puffed, and forms 
a large tournure. The high cuirass-shaped basque has a col¬ 
lar of velvet, and the cuffs are of velvet. 

Fro. hi. — Visiting-Drem, or Blub Suhah. The skirt is 
laid in lengthwise plaits, with a narrow' plaited ruffle at the 
bottom. A straight breadth of the surah Is much puffed, 
aud forms the drapery at the back. The long jacket opens 
at the back, to. admit of the drapery of the skirt, is cut away 
at the sides, aud has a very deep vest of old-gold-colored 
satin. The collar, trimmings ou the sleeves, and parasol, are 
of old-gold color. Bonnet of Tuscan straw’, trimmed with 
blue corn-flowers and daisies. 

Fig. iv.—Walking-Dress, op Dark-Green Cashmere, 
Spotted with Red. The bottom of the skirt has a narrow 
knife-plaiting of cardinal-red surah, the color of the spots 
on the dress. The skirt has a fan-shaped plaiting down the 
front of the dress, and a narrow plnitiog’of the caslqnere 
around the bottom. The sides of the dress are quite plate. 
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and are trimmed with a narrow bias baud of the red surah. 
The drapery at the back la very simple. The very deep 
jacket buttons down to below the waist, where it slants off, 
allowing the whole of the front of the skirt. It has a deep 
square collar and large pockets, aud is trimmed with the 
cardinal-red surah. Felt bonnet, of grayish-green, trimmed 
with cardinal-red surah. 

Fig. v.— Walkinq-Drksr, or Light Fawn-Colored Plaid 
dk Bios. The bottom is trimmed with three narrow ruf¬ 
fles, the middle one of which is of dark-brown silk. The 
skirt is plaiu, with drapery at the back, formed by a long 
piece of the material, looped. Tho Princess overdress is 
turned back at the front, faced with brown silk, aud fastened 
with small steel buckles, passed through tongues of the silk. 
The body of the dress and sleeves are orn&monted in the 
same way. Bonnet of gray felt, faced with brown, and 
trimmed with brown velvet and feathers. 

Figs, vi and vii.—Front and Back or Out-of-door 
Dress, or Fink Woc^ex Striped Material, in Shades 
or Brown. The skirt is bordered with a plaiting of the { 
material, over which falls a vandykod band of plain brown j 
woolen stuff. The tunic is slightly gathered across the 
front, draped, at the back, and faced with brown satin. Tho | 
cloth bodice has a vandyked basque, in front, and plaits at \ 
the back, and is ornamented with a brown satin piping. 1 
Brown straw bonnet, trimmed with red roses. \ 

Figs, viii and ix.— Back and Front or In-door Dress, \ 
or Checked Foulard Silk. The skirt is laid in flat box- $ 
plaits (these are, of course, mounted on muslin, or some l 
other inexpensive material). The tunic is cut on the cross l 
in frout, and folded as a scarf. It is draped high in the > 
centre, and forms points at the side. The cashmere bodice s 
is cut out in battlements, and trimmed with fancy braid and \ 
two rows of buttons. I 

Fig. x.—H ouse-Dress, or Cream-Colored Nun’s-Veiling. S 
The skirt is ornamented with maroon-colored velvet bands. > 
The tunic, crossing in front, is draped at the side. The ( 
bodice, whioh is cut with a short basque, has a simulated i 
waistcoat, an officers collar in Spauish lace, and epaulettes > 
of ribbon loops. } t 

Fig. xi.—House-Drear, or Electric-Blue Cimn and > 
’ Velvet. The skirt is bordered with two satin killings, of ; 
electric-blue color. The cloth touic is embroidered and t 
scalloped, and trimmed with fleecy wooleu pompous. The \ 
basque is of electric-blue velvet, with an embroidered collar. > 

Figs, xii and xiii.—Ulster, Back and Front. If > 
needed for cool weather, it cnti be made of ony. heavy ■ 
cloth; if for warmer weather or traveling, it may be of : 
alpaca, tussore, or cashmere, and lined with r plaid silk, or ; 
with any bright-colored one. Tho ulster is gathered at the ■ 
shoulders, and falls straight it I mo* t to the edge of the skirt. 

It is open part #ay up the Imck, and hnitoued down the ■ 
front to the waist, where a belt draws it in to the figure. $ 
The wide sleeves are lined with colored silk, and turned 1 
(>ack at the cuflfe. The ribbons at the bock, as well as those \ 
In front, are of the same color as the lining. The belt may l 
be of tho material of the ulster, or of leather. The drees is 
of black silk, trimmed with plaitings and gatherings. : 

Fio. xiv.—Bonnet, of 8eal-Brown Straw, trimmed with \ 
twine-colored lace, and large roses outside and below the { 
brim. Brown satin strings. j 

Fio. xv. — Hat, of Gray Straw, with brim turned upon j 
the left side, and trimmed with black velvet and two black j 
feathers. i 

Fio. xvi.—Bonnet, of Biack Straw, trimmed with black 
velvet, and bird of Paradise, with long yellow feathers. j 

Fio. xvii.—Jabot Collar, made of Saxony lace, fast- j 
eoe0 beneath a velvet ribbon, ana ornamented with a steel ] 
buckle. | 


Fig. xviti. — Officer Collar, made of Mechlin lace and 
a baud of dark-blue plush. 

General Remarks. —The new spring goods, which have 
already appeared iu the shops, come lu the most delicate 
colors, but of a less faded bue than was so fashionable but a 
short time since. 

It is quite impossible to name all the pretty woolen ma¬ 
terials that come, but they are so soft, and adapt themselves 
so well to the drapery that is now used, that they are mote 
popular than silks, aud much leas expensive. They are of 
all colors—some plain, some in soft indefinite plaids and 
stripes, and some spotted and figured. These last are ex¬ 
ceedingly pretty, but should only be purchased when one 
has a number of gowns, ae they are too pronounced to be 
put on and worn day after day; Mack, and unobtrusive 
colors, are much better, with a limited wardrobe. The 
same may be said of the make of a dreas. If the purse is 
long and the gowns numerous, the colon and make may be 
more prouounced, but otherwise let both be quiet, and a 
variety made up with pretty fichus, knots of ribbon, little 
bunches of flowers, etc. 

An old color has been revived; we mean the rmeda or 
mignonette-color, which was so .popular six or eight yean 
ngo. It is quiet and pretty. 

A combination of colors, which some years ago would 
have made most women exclaim “ how ugly," is very much 
worn, is carefully combined, and is very beautiful—we mean 
dark-red and pink. But not all reds aud pinks go well to¬ 
gether, therefore care must be taken iu their use. 

Tlitre is some alteration in the cut of skirts, which several 
of the leading dressmakers are adopting. The gored side- 
breadths are no longer used. The skirt, whether long or 
short, is cut with one middle-breadth, slightly sloped or 
curved towards the top at each side; the side-breadths an 
the same width at each end, made to fit the figure by two 
plaits at the waist, in each breadth*; the bock-breadths are 
quite straight, with the usual drawstrings to keep the fullness 
in place, but not to strain the front of the skirt. This is sup¬ 
posed to make tbe skirt set straight, instead of either cHog- 
iug or going into a point, when the wearer moves. >kirts 
are much the same width, but there is a slight tendeucy to 
increased fullness. Dresses for elderly ladies are made a 
trifle longer, aud drapery in graceful folds and fullneea is 
taking the place of paniers. To make the drapery set well, 
small plaits are put in around the waist and on the hips, 
hiddeu by the basque of tbe bodice. 

Bodices, when of cloth, and of a different material or 
color from the drees, are usually made tabbed, or cut in 
squaro ends or battlements. Coat-tail and postillion basques 
are also popular, as well as those with points front and («ack, 
for more dressy occasions. Sometimes the back bas two 
points, from l k- tween which the drapery is passed, as in the 
second figure of our colored plate. 

Long slender-loolrbig waists are Just now the fashion, so the 
shoulder-seams are short, the sleeves set in high up, the 
body-darts made quite low, and all trimmings on a bodice set 
straight and close down the front. 

Traveling-dresses are now made jaunty and pretty: the 
old idea that M anything is good enough to travel in," tieiug 
quite exploded. The dre« should always be neat, well-fit¬ 
ting, aud not conspicuous. Some soft woolen material, tlmt 
will shed the dust easily, Is the best—such as bunting and 
serge, and an admirable thing is a good India foulard or 
pongee, though these are more expensive. 

Jackets , which are tight-fitting, as well as mantles, that 
are made with dolman sleeves or with no sleeves at all, but 
cut so that only the sides fall over the arm, are all equally 
worn. All depends on the fancy of the wearer. 

Bonnets are small rather than large, even the pokes being 
smaller than were worn a year ago. 

The new hate are high in the crown, with narrow brims; 
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but them are not becoming to all persona, and anything is 
worn that suits the individual taste. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 

Rue de8 Petits Champs. 

The glossy taffeta* silks that hare been out of fashion for 
so long are being largely revived for dresses for young girl#, 
but for evening anti reception toilettes mostly. In pale-blue, 
pink, and manve, they are very tasteful. They are made 
usually without any extraneous trimming, the short skirt 
being covered with four or five wide flounces, pinked at the 
edge, while the high corsage is made with slight paniers, 
continued into a drapei-y at the back of the skirt. The cor¬ 
sage is sometimes made with folds of the silk, shirred at the 
waist; these folds formiug a fichu. For receptious or visit¬ 
ing, a toque or turban hat, in pale-colored plush and bead 
potmentcrie, matching the dress precisely in hue, is some¬ 
times worn. Skirt fronts are now often trimmed with a 
series of flounces of the material, put on in deep curves, or 
che in slanting lines. The practice of making one side of 
the dress different from the other, is becoming more gen¬ 
eral, but requires careful management to give a good effect. 

The pretty fashion of velvet corsages, worn with trained 
skirts of tulle, has been revived with great success for ball¬ 
room wear. But the skirt must no longer bo of a paler 
shade than the corsage, but must match it precisely in tint, 
«*r else be entirely white. The very darkest shades of blue, 
crimson, and olive are employed, fhe long-trained tulle skirt 
being covered with full draperies, looped with flowers in 
cjintrasting hues. Thus, with a corsage of sapphire-blue 
velvet and a tulle skirt of the same dark tint, large red pop- 
pi** are used for trimming, and pale-pink roees with a deep 
ruby dress. Worth has just flulshed a toilette of this style, 
in olive velvet and tulle, the flowers being long trailing gar- 
kinds of exquisite tea-roses. 

Ribbons are being largely employed in trimming, in the 
sliapo of loops and liows with floating ends, or else large set 
rosettes. The fashionable width is from an inch to an inch 
and a half, wide ribbon being rarely used. A v«»ry pretty 
trimming for a dress front, covered with lace draperies, is 
formed of long loops of ribbon, with long ernls, arranged 
with three loops placed longitudinally, and finished with 
two ends, set around the hem and under the lowest loco 
flounce. This ribbon is of satin, in a pale tint, correspond¬ 
ing with that of the train of the dress. Similar rosettes, 
mails very full, arc placed upon the instep of the slippers to 
l*» worn with the toilette. 

The latest style of opera-cloak Is a loose long sacque, of 
pongee, foulard, or some other soft silk, plaited front the 
throat to the feet, and lined throughout with plush, in some 
brilliant color. This garment is fastened at the neck with a 
«M t so tin ribbon, of the same hue as the lining, and is 
drawn around the waist by another ribbon, placed inside. 
An sera pongee, lined with brilliant red plush, mid fastened 
with red satin ribbons, looks well; so, too, does a white 
foulard, with a very large chftne pattern of foliage, in pule- 
14oe, mads with a blue plush lining and bine ribbous. If 
floured silks or foulards are used, the pattern is always very 
large and scattered, and In chSne, not brocade. The plain 
materials are the most elegant for this purpose, and also the 
most fashionable. They must be of the very softest and 
moat pliable nature, pongee being so far the most popular. 

For a slender young girl, no prettier evening-dress can be 
devised than a short dress in cream, blue, or pole-pink satin, 
trimmed with svranedown. If the young lady Is thin, and 
Iwv* a long slender throat, a Louis XV collar, of swansdown, 
forms an elegant and becoming finish to the open corsage. 
ImMa fur, in narrow fiends, is used for trimming dresses, in 
white or pale-pink satin, for young married ladies. It Is 
•xtmnely b ecoming to a fair complexion. 


| Several changes In style are to be noted in the coiffure, 
i The hair is a good deal worn in a long narrow twist at the 
| back, very much in the style of the old French twist, but 
less voluminous. Some attempt lias been made to introduce 
the plainly parted hair and flat bandeaux effected by Eng¬ 
lish ladies, but nut even the prettiest of faces can stand this 
peculiarly unbecoming arrangement, and so frizzed and 
curled hair over the forehead remains in vogue. The vety 
heavy masses of hair on-the brow have been replaced by a 
light fluffluesa, that is much prettier aud more becomiug. 
Suaded ostrich plumes are much worn in the hair by elderly 
holies. They must match the dress in tint, unless black is 
worn, when the plume may oe in shades of red or of lilac. 
A siuglo very large flower, placed low at one side of the 
back of the head, is also popular. 

Bonnet-strings, made of hemmed bias bands of velvet, are 
worn tied in a large bow under the chin, and liavinga small 
lace or scarf pin, in precious stones, to fasten the bow at 
one side. This pin should lie small in size, and of an unob¬ 
trusive pattern—a diamond fly or horse-shoe being the most 
appropriate. 

Monograms are no longer fashionable on note or letter 
paper. The most elegant of the Parisian elegantes now* close 
their notes with a seel in red wax, stamped with a mono¬ 
gram or with a crest. 

Lucy II. Hooper. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fio. i.— Girl’s Dress, or Checkered Bios, or Two 
Shades or Cray. The bottom flounce Is laid in alternate 
box and side plaits, and the upper oue is only laid in idde- 
plnits. The tunic is in shawl-points at the sides. The very 
deep cape crosses in front, with two long rounded ends, 
which pass around the waist and fasten at the back, beneath 
the cape, which is gathered up with a bunch of gray satin 
riblion. The trimming of the cape is bias gray satin. Hat 
of gray felt, trimmed with soft gray satin and gray plume. 

Fro. il—Boy’s Costume, or Bsowx Cloth. The knicker¬ 
bockers are of medium width. The coat has a kilt-plaiting 
around the bottom, beneath a belt. The coat is double- 
breasted, aud has a wide collar. 

Fio iii.—Girl*b Drees, Or Myrtle-GIieex Camel's-Hair. 
The flounce is laid in small side-plaits. The coat is of w hite 
cashmere, braided in white, and has a cape also braided. 
Bonnet of white felt, trimmed with myrtle-greeu satin 
ribbon. 

0 UR PURCHASING AGENCY. 

After many urgent request*, trs seme time since established a 
Purchasing Agency, and encouraged by the substantial recogni¬ 
tion that has followed onr efforts to meet the irants of persons 
wishing the bed selected goods from the barter x markets, at the 
lowest prices, tee again call attention to onr unsurpassed ad¬ 
vantage* for supplying evrbythiho used i* the house, to the 
entire satisfaction of aR who favor us tcith their orders. Special 
attention is given to evert/ article bought ; an t the list includes 
Ladies ', Gentlemen's, and Children's Wear, Wedding Outfits, 
Infants' Wardrobes, Wedding, Holiday, aud Birthday Presents , etc. 

The advantages gained by all persons sending their orders to 
onr Purchasing Agency hare been appreciated by the large number 
teho hare been served since it ha* been established, in the toeing 
of money, time, and trouble. 

Samples furnished, only on receipt of 29 cents. Circular* an 
free to any one writing for them, containing full particulars, and 
mode of doing business. Remember off are served, not only our 
subscribers, but any one else in want of goods or wearing apparel, 
Address all communications for onr Purchasing Agency to 

MRS. MARY THOMAS, 

P. a Box MM, PBILADELPUm, PA. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 



WARRANTED 


STANDARD 

SILK 


WORLD I 


PURCHASING BY PROXY. 

The mail order department at Sliarplcea & Sons’ perfect 
in its most miimto details, and through its systematic 
workings, shopping hy mail is rendered ojwier, and is often 
more satisfactorily done than in person. The articles 
ordered are selected hy experts, who have thorough knowl¬ 
edge of their business, and faithfully obey their letter of 
instructions, or if the matter is left to their judgment. M-ill 
display taste and skill in the choice of fabrics and gar- 


Offer for the Spring and Summer trade a stock of desirable 
fabrics gathered from every principal market in the 
world, consisting of Suits, Cloaks, Shawls, Black Silks, 


Dialling*. 

Letters of inquiry are promptly responded to, catalogues, 
price-lusts and samples sent, estimates given for Bridal 
Trousseaux, Mourumgcmd Traveling Outfits, School-Girls' 
and Infants’ Wardrobes, und also Upholstery Furnishings 
fur rooms and houses. All orders filled with care and 


Colored Silks, Satins and Velvets, Black Goods, Dress despatch. Address, 

Goods, Woolens, Underwear, Small Wares, Hosiery, Gloves, SHARPLESS & SONS, 

Gentlemen's Furnishing Goods, Buttons, Umbrellas, Pam- 801, 808, 805 and 807 (hrstiiut Street, 

sols and Worsted Goods, White Goods, Hamburg*, Fringes Philadelphia, Pa. 


and Dress Trimmings, Handkerchiefs, Lace Goods, Collars, 
Cuffs, Ribbons, Ladies’ Ties, Cottons, Linens, Flannels, 
Blankets and Quilts, Prints, Linings, Millinery, Ladles’ 
Underwear, Infants' Wear, Corsets, Carpets, Upholstery, 
Boys’ Clothing, Misses’ Clothing, Books, Fancy Goods, 
Bags, Toilet Articles, Wrappers, Jewelry, Stationery, Shoes. 

In point of excellence and low prices our goods are 
unsurpassed. 

No matter In what part of the country you may lire, 
you can buy advantageously at our store, appear in the 
very latest style, aud in many instances save money. 

OUR LARGE 

Illustrated Catalogue 

— roa— 

1883 

Will be ready for distribution about March 1, and will 
be sent, post-paid, to all who send their address. 

You should send uow and have your name placed npon 
our list. 

Samples promptly forwarded. Orders executed with 
the most scrupulous care and despatch. 



MM by maili 

Or or Tfcree-Quartrr* of a Million In Stock. 
llo 0 gh t f orctt 8 h, and sold nUowoatcitj price*. 
Pres* Goods. Ciikn, fcbawl-, Trimming-, Hosiery. 
I phohtc?;, Fancy Goods, Ladles’ I>ro—ca, Wraps, 
Underwear Tie*. Lneem Gents’ Fornlshioc Goods, 
Infants’, lioys* and Girls’ Outfits, Ac. Sample*, infor¬ 
mation. and “bHOl’PTNG (JIIIDK*’ free on application. 

( OOl’KR A CON AltO, ftth A Market hU, Phllad*. 
lease say whercjrou saw ihl* AdvmtaeuicuL 


EVERY LADY 


Should Bond for Strawbridgo Sc Clothier’s Catalogue, which 
contains one hundred and twenty largo pages, nearly one 
thousand illustrations, and four pages of new music. Is 


especially valuable to those who shop by mail, or are 
interested in home art. Send fifteen cents for wpy of same. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, Philadelphii 

SEYMOUR’S SHEARS AND SCISSORS. 


Diamond Edge Warranted, are the most dur¬ 
able. “ The best are the cheapest.” j 

Ask your merchant to get them for you, or# 


we will send, for 81.25, post-paid, a pair ] 
of Family Shears, 8 inches in length, full ' 
nickel-plated , or maroon japanned handles, 
81*00. Address: 


Henry Seymour Cutlery Co., IIOLYOKE, MASS. 


LAMES! 


Bilk Goods for Patchwork. Ehpa 
Stylus, Seed lOe. for Sample rkr<* 
GEM BILK CO., New llarra, 0*«. 


Washington and AYon Streets, 

BOSTON, MASS. 

U. 8. A. 


S PLENDID l 60 Latest Style Chronio Cards, name, 10c. 

Premium with 3 packs. E. I T. Pardee, New Ha ven, < t 
JA Large NewChromo Cards (1*83 scries) Gold and Blvrr. 
i Assorted, name on, 10c. Nassau Card Co^ Na s se r , X. Y. 
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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE. 


Vol. LXXXI11. 


PHILADELPHIA, APRIL, 1883. 


No. 4. 


MY FIRST BALL-DRESS. 


BT EMMA GARR180N JONES. 



I 


_ RANDMA raised her hand, as if to em¬ 
phasize her words, in a fashion she had, and 
said: 

“ You can do as you please about it, Gladys, \ 
but I want you to understand that this is all I < 
can spare you. I shall be cramped as it is for \ 
the rest of the month; so expect nothing more' 
from me.” ' 

“Of course not, Grandma,” I answered, clasp-j 
ing my hands, and not daring to look her in the 
face, considering what I was saying. “ But, in¬ 
deed, I would rather not take this—” 


“Well, child,” she replied, 
“you wouldn’t get the money 
if I didn’t want you to have it, 
be sure of that. Here it is; 
you can send it to Ned if you 
like; but if you do, you’ll have 
to go without your ball-dress, 
that’s all.” 

Sitting in her great chair, 
with her daintily-slippered feet 
on a tarnished velvet hassock. 
Grandma produced her purse, 
and taking therefrom a fifty-dol- 
lar bill, she put it in my hand. 

My heart fluttered in my 
very throat; and when I tried 
to thank her, words failed ine. 
In my whole life I had never 
before had so much money. 

“ You can take Ricketts, and 
drive over to Brentsville to¬ 
morrow,” suggested Grandma, 
returning her purse to the pocket 
of her quilted silk petticoat, 
“and get what you’ll ueed.” 

I fell into silence and deep 
thought. 

I was making my first visit, since early child¬ 
hood, at Balfour Grange, as- Grandma’s old- 
fashioned home was called. She was the dearest 
and stateliest of old-fashioned ladies; and 
the gray antique mansion, with its peaked gables, 
oriel windows, and antique chimneys, where the 
Balfours had lived and died for nearly two cen¬ 
turies, was the pleasantest of homes. 

I had been perfectly happy until this question 
of the ball came up. It was to be given by Mrs. 
Cheswick, at Bloomington, a fine old country- 
seat adjoining the Grange, in honor of her only 
son, recently returned home, after years of 
foreign travel. 

Grandma and Mrs. Cheswick were excellent 
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hands clasped, looking out towards the southern 
hills, in the direction of our happy but compara¬ 
tively humble home. For we were very happy. 
Papa, and Ned, and I, although it was all and 
even more than the three of us could do, some¬ 
times, to make both ends meet. 

My pretty young mother had died Borne year* 
previous, so that, while yet a child, I had been 
forced to assume the grave duties of housekeeper. 
I had not found my task a hard one, however. 


friends: hence I had received my invitation at 
an early day. 

“You must go, by all means, Gladys. I 
wouldn’t have you miss it for the world,” said 
Grandma. “ Mrs. Cheswick’s balls are always 
delightful, and the best people in the county will 
bo there. I’ll get Mrs. Cheswick to be your 
chaperone for the night; you’ll find her charm¬ 
ing. Child, can you dance?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed, Grandma.” 

“That’s good. My dear, you must have a 
ball-dress.” 

And to that end, the fifty-dollar bill had been 
put into my hands. 

I sat, os I have said, in deep thought, my 


but a labor of love. Papa was so tender, and 
patient, and helpful, in his great trouble; and 
Ned—well, I don’t suppose any other girl ever 
had such a brother. 

IIo was as brave as a lion, and as deft as a 
woman, and ns handsome ns a prince. He helped 
me with every task I had to perform, and com¬ 
forted me in every sorrow; and all the while he 
had his own work to do, and hard work it was. 
He had been to college one term, and was strug¬ 
gling for means to pay his way through for 
j another. He tilled our little farm, and cut cord- 
i wood, and gathered sumac for the market, and 
| taught night-school; and then studied his own, 
1 books until the dawn was almost breaking. 
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Yet, after all this noble effort, he had not sue- < dear,” I wrote, “as a gift from me. It is my 
ceeded in raising the requisite amount. > very own. Grandma gave it to me to buy a 

'• I shall not be able to go, for this term, ;■ ball-dress; but 1 prefer to send it to you. You 
Gladys,” he had said to me, a few days before I \ can go to college this term after all, Ned; so 
left home; “but 1*11 come in for the next; and > make your arrangements, and I’ll be home in 
since I must remain at home, dear, I’ll take my ) time to see you off.” 

turn at housekeeping, and you shall run up to \ It was very pleasant to fancy what Ned would 
Balfour Grange, and make Grandma a visit.” \ say, and how he would look, on receiving my 
I thought of all this now, and it did not take> letter; but my heart failed me, nevertheless, as 
me long to settle the matter. > the night of the ball drew near. 

“ Grandma,” I said, rising, “ pray excuse me, > “ Grandma, don’t you think I had better send 

but since you are kind enough to allow me to do l an excuse to Mrs. Cheswick?” I ventured to 
as 1 please with this money, I’ll send it home to l suggest, at last. “I really don’t care to go to 
Ned.” I the ball.” 


“And what do you purpose wearing to the? 



ball?” demanded Grandma. 

“ I shan’t go to the ball,” I answered, choking 

down a sob. 

“Oh, yes,* you will,’* she replied. “I’ve 
accepted Mrs. Cheswick’s invitation, and you 
shall not offend her by staying at home. You 
must go.” 

“Very well,” I answered, “ I shall be obliged 
to wear my polka-dot muslin. I’ve nothing 
else.” 

Then Grand¬ 
ma laughed. 

“ But really 
that won’t do,” 
she said. “ It 
will be entirely 
too common, at 
least for such a 
grand ball as 
ibid. Why, my 
dear, ‘all of the 
real quality,’ as 
Ricketts would 
say,” (Ricketts 
was Grandma’s 
maid,) “ will be 
there from three 
counties. Don’t 
be foolish now.” 

I made no an¬ 
swer, but rushed 
out of the room, 
to hide the strug¬ 
gle I could not 
subdue. That 
same evening, 
however, saw 
the fifty-dollar 
bill on its way 
home to Ned. 

‘You must 
•ccept it, Ned, 
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Grandma only laughed, and shrugged her; And dear Grandma gave a sigh, as she added: 
shoulders in her own peculiar way. 5 “ But that’s all past. I’ve never been to a 

“ That’s odd,” she said. “ When I was a girlj ball sinoe your grandpa died. To-morrow, you 
nothing pleased me better than a ball. I’m sorry j shall rummage them over, and perhaps you can 
you don’t care to go; but it will never do to back j find something that Ricketts can alter for you. 
out now. Mrs. Cheswick expects you; and,! I was quite as slim as you,” eyeing me critically, 
moreover, I’ve engaged your hand to Mtyor | “ when I was a woman of fashion, forty years 
Cheswick for the first dance. I’ll tell you what ago; and I think they’ll nearly fit you.” 

I’ll do; I’ll make another concession. Upstairs, j “Oh, thank you, thank you, Grandma,” I 
in some old chests, are some ball-dresses I wore \ cried, jumping up and kissing her. “ Was there 
when I was young—and—and went to balls.” > ever so kind a grandma before?” 



“ I believe you are right,” said Grandma, 
after reflecting awhile. ‘*1 had forgotten 
that what was suitable for n matron would 
be too pronounced for a young girl. It will 
have to be the polka-dot after all. 1 fear, 
child,” with a sigh. 

And the polka-dot it was. 

After thai I never again alluded to the sub- 


So, the next day, I opened the chests, one 
after another, for there were several. But I 
found nothing suitable. Not that they were not 
handsome enough: they were only too hand¬ 
some. But they were all rich brocades—brocades 
that stood alone. Such as ladies of wealth wore 
forty years ago; quite unsuitable for poor me, 
and so I told Grandma. 

“ I should look like a stupid peacock,” I said. 
“ People would think I was a vulgar pretentious 
snob.” 


ject. But when the dreaded night came, I made 
\ my simple toilet with a fluttering heart. 

I “Oh, Ricketts, pray, pray tell me the truth,” 

| I implored. “ Do you think I’ll do?*' 
j “I think you will, Miss,” answered the 
| woman, looking me over from head to foot, with 
! critical eyes. “ ’Twill be a grand occasion, to 
\ be sure; Mrs. Cheswick’s balls always are. 
Laws, Miss, ’twill turn your head, if you’ve 
never seen the like afore.” 

I went down with a sinking heart, and stood 
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before Grandma, who was sitting like a queen J 
in her great arm-chair by the fire, as usual. J 

She looked me over sharply, and then shook j 
her head. ! 

“ Polkardot muslin,” she said, tersely, “ is 
not quite the thing for a grand ball.” 

I turned away and went down to the oarriage, 
with a mist of tears before my eyes, heartily 
wishing myself at home with Papa and Ned. 

But the glitter of the ball-room, and the Bound 
of the music, and the sweet gentleness of Mrs. 
Cheswick’s manner, soon reassured me, and 
quite put to flight my misgivings. Before I 
had been at Bloomington two hours, I had 
danced not only the first set with Major Ches- 
wick, but half a dozen others. He took me out 
to supper, too, and when he bade me good-night, 
at the carriage door, he picked up a withered 
corn-flower, that fell from my hair, and fastened 
it in his buttonhole. 

“Well,” questioned Grandma, when we met 
at breakfast the next morning, “ what about the 
ball? How did you like it?” 

“Oh, Grandma,” I cried, “it was the hap¬ 
piest night of my whole life.” 

“In spite of the polka-dot muslin?” 

“Oh, I didn’t think of it, Grandma, not once. 
I was so delighted with the ball that I forgot all 
about myself.” 

All this happened in October, and that very 
day I had to leave for home, where I found that 
Ned hod already gpne to college, having had to 
start earlier than he had expected. 

“We would not let you know,” said Papa, 
“lest you should miss the ball.” 

We found it a little lonely, only we two, as 
winter drew near. But we were always busy, 
and that helped us wonderfully. Papa did the 
farm-work and I the housekeeping, and both of 
ns had our hands full, and no time for idle 
regrets. 

“ Papa, dear, I feel Just like haring a sharp 
gallop,” I said, one frosty day, at our midday 
meal. n So if you'll watch the muffins we are 
to hare for supper, and see that they don’t burn, 
I’ll saddle Beauty and ride orer to the post-office 
for the mail. I’m sure there’s a letter from 
Ned.” 

“ All right,” said Papa, and in ten minutes I 
was off. 

The air was keen, and clear, and invigorating. 
I gave Beauty the rein, and she went down the 
road like a swallow. About half a mile before 
reaching the village, I passed a man on foot, 
with a small satchel in his hand. I was canter¬ 
ing along a grassy sort of down, and he was in 
the high-road below. He started, I thought, to 
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! climb the slight acclivity, and I drew in my rein, 
supposing he knew me. But on a second glance, 

I saw he was a stranger, and half fearing he 
might mean harm, I gave Beauty her head, and 
dashed on. The stranger stopped, os if in sur¬ 
prise. He turned and looked after me, os I 
flew by, and, I thought, touched his hat; but I 
went on, taking no heed. 

It was growing dusk when I returned home, 
and a cheerful light gleamed from the sitting- 
room windows. 

Papa did not, however, come out to meet me 
as usual, so I cantered around to the stable, put 

I up Beauty, and then went in by the back way, 
and hurried upstairs to change my dress. 

“ I suppose the dear old love,” I said to my- 
self, “ is busy with the toast, and does not hear 
\ me.” 

j When I had finished my simple toilet, I hur- 
j ried downstairs, and burst into the room, say- 

| ing •’ 

“ Here I am, safe and sound, Papa, and I’ve 
\ had such a grand gallop. And there’s a letter 
\ from Ned, and I hope you haven’t let the muf- 
| fins bum?” 

| “I’m afraid I have, my dear,” he answered, 

5 “ for I have company. Mojor Cheswick is here. 

I believe you are already acquainted with him.” 

I looked around, and now, for the first time, 
saw that another person was in the room. I 
drew back in utter amazement as the gentleman 
advanced, for I recognized him by his dress as 
the stranger I had met on the road. 

“ I beg your pardon, Miss Gladys; I trust you 
haven’t quite forgotten me? But I fear you 
have. At least you didn’t seem to know me this 
afternoon, when you passed me on the road. 
But I am, I assure you, the real Mqjor Ches¬ 
wick,” with a gny laugh. “ And I come armed 
with a letter of introduction from Madame Bal¬ 
four, to clear up all doubts, if any.” 

“Oh, I haven’t forgotten you, Major Ches- ’* 
wick,” I cried, blushing. “But I didn’t really 
see your face this afternoon. And then—and 
then—” more and more confused, “a gentleman 
looks so different in evening-dress. That is, I 
mean—” 

“ You mean you have only seen me ence be¬ 
fore,*’ he Baid, coming to my aid with exquisite 
tact. And his handsome eyes glowed like stars. 

We entered the sitting-room, and he said, 
softly, as he relinquished my hand: 

“ It is a great pleasure to see yon again; you. 
don’t know how great.” 

The muffins were burned black; but I soon 
made light biscuit, and we had a delightful tea, 

\ which our guest seemed greatly to enjoy, - 
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“If there is one accomplishment I value, 
above all others, in a lady,” he remarked to 
Papa, “it is the art of making one’s home 
pleasant.” 

“Gladys is an incomparable housekeeper,” 
responded Papa, bluntly. 

Major Cheswick spent a week in the neigh¬ 
borhood, and every evening found him our 
guest. \ 

“ Such a pleasant time as I’ve had,” he said, \ 
one afternoon, standing beside me, while I \ 
arranged the autumn leaves he had gathered, j 
“ But it is over. I must go home, to-morrow.” S 

“To-morrow?” \ 

t “ Yes, to-morrow. Shall you miss me—just a \ 
little? Don’t say no. Don’t take back the i 
sweet confession your dear eyes have this l 
minute made. I love you, Gladys. That is \ 
why I came. I fell in love with you the night 
we met at my mother’s ball.” 

“ Oh, Major Cheswick ! The night I wore my 
polka-dot muslin ?” 

His brown eyes fairly danced with suppressed 
laughter as I spoke. 


“ Yes, your polka-dot muslin. I’ve heard all 
about your first ball-dress, Gladys,” he said, 
taking my hand, “ and I regard it as a robe of 
honor. I thought it the prettiest dress I had 
ever seen, and its wearer the one woman in the 
world for me—the only one I have ever cared to 
make my wife. Don’t turn away,” for I was 
averting my head to hide the happy blushes. 
“Don’t leave me in suspense. Give me my 
answer now, Gladys.” 

But I broke from him, and ran away, scatter¬ 
ing the autumn leaves at his feet. 

We met in the village that night, at a little 
party, given by one of Papa’s old friends, and 
I wore my polka-dot muslin. 

His eyes glowed with pleasure, as he hastened 
to my side. 

“This is my answer?” he said, touching the 
ileeve of my dress. “You wore this for my 
sake, Gladys?” 

I did not sny yes, but I suppose my eyes an¬ 
swered him. At any rate, when we parted, on 
the following day, I was his betrothed bride, 
\ and to-day, I am his happy wife. 


LONG AGO. 

BY SAMUEL PABCOE. 


Twas spring-time, and all nature stirred, 
The season's pulse was young; 

On burstiug boughs full many a bird 
Ills careless carol sung. 

Beneath the Interlacing shade, 

All wind-swayed to and fro, 

A gracious youth and gentle maid 
Bwore fealty long ago. 

The years had passed, the years had flown, 
Sweet summer filled the air: 

There walked within the covert lone 
Brave man and matron fair; 

And ronnd them, with a joennd glee, 

There danced, iu life’s full glow, 

A troop of children fai^to see 
Iu days now long ago. 


Twos autumn noxt, the year grew pale. 
The farmer reaped his grain; 

Now walking slowly down the dale. 
Behold the pair again. 

Their forms are bent. See, in the hair 
Some silver touches show; 

Childless and sad they wander there. 

And dream of long ago. 

’Tfa winter. In the church-yard lone 
The snow lies white and fair 

Upon the simple mossy stone, 

That hides the aged pair. 

They have their rest. 'Tls spring again. 
And in God’s land they know 

A love not dimmed by age and pain. 
Like that of long ago. 


THE TUBEROSE. 

DT MARIS 8. LADD. 


Someone had placed, that summer hour, 
lu the small hand we loved so well, 

A tulterosc’s waxen bell— 

The hand looked waxen as the flower. 
Though then a child, yet as each year 
Its summer hues and scents resume, 
To me returns that moment drear, 


With this pale flower’s rich perfume. 

The awful picture scarce Is dimmed ; 

I almost hear the rustling wrings 
Of hovering angels, and it brings 
The lisping words our hearts have hymned 
To mind, and swift the eye o’erflows 
At odor of the tuberose. 
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CONCLUDED FROM PACE 225. 

CHAPTER X. ] force. Mrs. Treheme referred to some matters 

As the train started, Mrs. Treherne sank for- j connected with Jack Erlescourt. But she was 
ward with a groan, and fainted in Constance j incapable of taking advantage of the sufferer’s 
Denby’s arms. j excited state to wring from her any confession of 

Old Hester opened the window, held strong f treachery, if she had really been guilty of such, 
smelling-salts to her nostrils, employed every j “You could have told me nothing,” she went on 
means that circumstances permitted; but they quickly. “ I knew what caused your agnation; 
were more than half way to Wamsley before \ I knew that your husband was ill; that Colonel 
Florence recovered her senses. She opened her \ Stretton persuaded you to remain. Sometime, I 
eyes, gazed wildly about for an instant, and { will tell you how it all came to my knowledge, 
Constance, fearing that she was still so bewil- j but not now.” 

dered she did not realize her safety, said in aj “ The thing for madame is to get quiet,” inter¬ 
quiet tone : j posed old Hester, in her slow methodical voice. 

“ We shall soon be at Wamsley, Mrs. Treherne. \ “ We shall soon be at Wamsley, and some of the 
The little explanation necessary for our friends people may get into this carriage.” 
is easily given: you were ill, wo brought you “ I shall never be quiet again till I am in my 
away from the ball, and in our fright we took j grave. Oh, if I could only die,” Mrs. Treherne 
the wrong train.” gasped, snatching at the longing which is sure to 

Florence grasped the arm of her seat with both j be the first prayer of a weak nature, when men- 
hands, and drew herself upright; stared at Miss j aced with the consequences of wrong-doing. 
Denby with eyes which blazed like those of a “Die—die—and I think I shall. Oh, my throat, 
person in delirium, and said in a choked voice: I feel as if I were suffocating—I have all day.” 
“ You followed—you knew that—” She leaned back and closed her eyes, breathing 

She broke off suddenly ; struggled for breath in a rapid difficult way. She was deathly pale, 
an instant, then cried out: save for two scarlet spots that began to burn in 

“ Oh, my God, you don’t think I meant to go ; her cheeks, though when old Hester touched her 
away with him?” j hands she found them like ice, and her pulse 

“ No, no,” Constance exclaimed. “ Don’t j would beat rapidly fbr a few seconds, then almost 
wrong me—don’t wrong our common woman- > stop. 

hood, by believing I could be bo base.” “ It’s not hysterics,” the quadroon whispered 

The words went like a sharp knife to the very in Miss Denby’s ear ; “ she is ill—very ill, I’m 
depths of the wretched creature’s fully-awakened afraid—quinsy, I shouldn’t wonder.” 
conscience. \ They drew her wraps more closely about her, 

“Wrong you?” she repeated, in a hoarse | closed the window, and she neither stirred nor 
shriek. “Oh, don’t touch me—don’t look at j spoke again till they reached Wamsley, though it 
me. Constance Denby, I am the wickedest seemed to the pair who bent over her, listening 
woman alive.” j with strained attention, that her breathing grew 

“Be still,” said Constance, sternly. “You j each instant more difficult and irregular, 
don’t know what you are saying—you are out of j When the train halted, there was an eager 

your senses—not another word.” < rush out of the waiting-room, and ns the guards 

Florence cowered down among the cushions, < flung open the carriage-doors, Constance heard 
and covered her face with her hands, groaning: \ Lady Bolton say, while hurrying along on some 
“It’s true—it’s true—and I’m a coward, too, l gentleman’s arm: 
else I should tell you the whole. I tried to onco j “ I'm afraid half the people are left behind, 

to-night, but you would not let me—” \ Where on earth are Mrs. Treherne and Miss 

“ And I will not now,” interrupted Constance, j Denby?” 
though, as she spoke, a conviction which had < “ Here,” called Constance. “ Quite safe. We 

already crossed her mind recurred with new j took the wrong train, and had to go on to Man- 
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ning. Mrs. Treherne was ill; so we escaped 
before anybody could know—” 

“Ill?” broke in her ladyship. “Well, we 
shall all be, I dare say. Such a stupid blunder. 
Whoever it was gave the alarm that the train was 
coming ought to be hanged.” 

Constance was so confused by her ladyship’s 
speech that she began to feel as if she must be a 
lunatic, and everybody else of her acquaintance 
in the same condition. 

“ If Florence is ill, you’d better have the car¬ 
riage to yourselves,” Lady Bolton continued. 
“ Here, Captain De Vaux, stand by the door and 
keep everybody out. General Mansfield, unless 
you have sworn this night shall prove my death, 
I wish you’d be good enough to find me a seat 
somewhere.” 

In the moments which remained before their 
departure, Constance received from the youthful 
captain an explanation of Lady Bolton’s odd 
speech. It appeared that shortly after Miss 
Denby had followed Mrs. Treherne and Strettou, 
some person startled the crowd pouring out of 
the supper-room by a warning that the time¬ 
table had been changed, and that the train would 
be at the station in a few moments. Naturally, 
there was a great hurry and excitement, but 
presently the report was officially contradicted, 
though not before at least half the people who 
wished to return to Bolton had driven off in hot 
haste. Of course those left at the ball supposed 
that Mrs. Treherne had gone to the station, and 
the party shivering and fretting in the draughty 
waiting-room believed her one of the fortunates 
left behind. 

Before Bolton was reached, Miss Denby and 
the quadroon knew that Florence Treherne was 
a very sick woman. Doubtless, mental excite¬ 
ment had a good deal to do with her condition ; 
but it was plain that only the commencement of 
severe illness could account wholly for it. 

Constance perceived that she was fighting hard 
to appear more composed; for if she spoke, in 
her hoarse choked voice, it was only upon some 
indifferent subject; but the low groan, which 
every now and then interrupted her, proved how 
great the effort must be. 

“ Don’t try to talk,” Miss Denby said, kindly. 
“It will only make your throat worse. Lean 
your head on Hester’s shoulder, and lie still.” 

Again, Florence started up, and stared at her 
with those beautiful eyes, that had lost all the 
softness over which poets had raved, and gleamed 
hard and bright as diamonds. She opened her 
lips as if about to speak. Irhile her drawn 
features worked like those of a person going into 
a spasm; then she sank back against Hester, 


with her face turned towards the back of the 
seat, and remained in that position till the little 
journey ended. 

Lady Bolton, although nearly out of her senses 
from the effects of some startling news she had 
received while in the train, behaved with great 
good sense. She reserved a carriage for Mrs. 
Treherne; declared that only Constance and her 
maid should go in it besides; kept the people 
away, saying that Mrs. Treherne was ill, and 
when she did not catch sight of Colonel Stretton, 
ordered her old General to assist Florence to the 
vehicle. 

She saw the rest of the ladies comfortably dis¬ 
posed of; informed the gentlemen that such as 
could not manage to find seats could wait till 
conveyances came back, or walk up to the Castle, 
just as they saw fit, and then drove off, eager to 
impart her dismal tidings to the ladies who ac¬ 
companied her. 

So it came about that Colonel Stretton reached 
the house and got up to his room almost un¬ 
noticed, and when people met again in the morn¬ 
ing, everybody had too much that was personal 
to think of to notice how the dreariest night- 
vigil he hod ever spent had aged his cold 
haughty face—a vigil during which he had still 
further debased his nature by the earnest 
thought given to the cowardly vengeance so close 
at hand. 

A noted London physician chanced to have 
been called down into the neighborhood that day 
for a consultation, so Lady Bolton, sent in search 
of him. He could arrive in the course of an 
hour. 

Mrs. Treherne was helped upstairs and put in 
bed, Lady Bolton and Constance themselves as¬ 
sisting old Hester to emplqy such remedies as 
her long experience in sick-rooms suggested. 

When the sufferer’s breathing grew easier, and 
she lay quiet with closed eyes, Lady Bolton 
beckoned Constance out into the boudoir, and 
closed the door behind them. 

“Such awful news,” she moaned. “Mr. 
Treherne is dead.” 

“ Good heavens I” cried Constance. “ It can’t 
be true.” 

“ My dear, in the very railway-carriage I got 
into sat old Mr. Faucett; he was coming to tell 
her himself; started half an hour after Treherne 

died.” 

“ Hush !” moaned Constance; for in her sud¬ 
denly-returned excitement, Lady Bolton had 
forgotten her caution, and uttered the lost words 
aloud. 

In a second, an awful cry issued from the 
adjoining room. The two rushed in. Florence 
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had risen, was struggling madly with old Hester, 
and os she caught sight of Lady Bolton, called in 
a strangled shriek: 

“ I heard—my husband is dead—I murdered 
him.” 

She reeled against Hester. There was a 
dreadful sound in her throat, which no words 
oould describe, as if the very muscles and liga¬ 
ments were rending asunder. Then a stream of 
block clotted blood burst from her lips, and, for 
a time, the three women who laid her back on 
the bed believed that it was a corpse they were 
watching. 


CHAPTER XI. 

The breakfast-hour, the next morning, found j 
the guests assembled with unexampled punctu- j 
ality—at least, such of those who were not closely \ 
barricaded in their rooms, and I am pleased to j 
add that among the latter number the men ex¬ 
ceeded the ladies. j 

Valets and maids had carried the news that j 
Mrs. Treherne was ill, perhaps already dying, of 
diphtheria, and were busy packing trunks and 
portmanteaus for flight, as soon as their masters 
and mistresses could catch a train to bear them 
away from the dangerous locality. 

Colonel Stretton never employed a valet; only 
another name, he always vowed, for a spy ; so he ; 
had not heard of Mrs. Trcherne’s illness when 
he left his apartment. In the corridor, he en¬ 
countered Lady Bolton, who had just come out 
of her dressing-room. 

“Good-morning,” he said. “I hope your 
ladyship is not quite dead from fatigue. “ I find 
that I must go up to town at once—” 

“Everybody else has found that he or she 
must fly off somewhere—no matter in what 
direction—escape is the only thing to be thought 
of,” interrupted her ladyship, in a tone of grim 
enjoyment. “ To be sure, you were her firmest 
friend ; but, after all, that might be a reason for 
going first. You see, I have read the Decam¬ 
eron.” 

“ In the name of all that is mysterious, what 
do you mean?” demanded the Colonel, in a tone 
which convinced the shrewd lady watching him 
that his astonishment was real. 

“ I mean,” she said, “ that Mrs. Treherne is 
very ill, and the report has spread that it’s 
diphtheria. It’s not, though it is serious 
enough.” 

“Good God!” exclaimed the Colonel. “You 
don’t mean it; it’s not possible; she won’t 
die ?” 

The man’s face was so white and shaken, that 
Lady Bolton marveled. She could not have 


believed him capable of so much feeling, und she 
answered, in a softened voice: 

“ I hope not—I think not. She is so young 
and so strong.” 

“She must not—she shall not,” muttered 
Stretton, between bis clenched teeth, as he turned 
and walked away a few steps, afraid that the 
feeling which Lady Bolton so generously misin¬ 
terpreted might be visible in his countenance. 

Die, and deprive him of his vengeance ? The 
bare idea drove him nearly insane. 

He recollected himself quickly, and moved 
back, saying: 

“What doctor has she? You knew Fordham 
was at—” 

“He was with her all night,” Lady Bolton 
broke in. “ The truth is, I was so crazy I don’t 
rightly know what he called it. Anyway, a 
blood-vessel she burst in her throat saved her 
life. She heard that Treherne was dead.” 

“ Treherne dead !” 

“Yes; been ill for a week, it seems. The 
other evening he dragged himself out of bed, 
and went to some wretched railway meeting. 
It killed him. Oh, and he was ruined, too; lost 
everything, almost,” answered her ladyship, 
struggling bock to her ordinary manner with 
an effort. 

The Colonel stood speechless for a few sec¬ 
onds, then he said: 

“I can do no good here; I must be off to 
London. I may be of assistance about Tre- 
herne’8 affairs.” 

“ Upon my word, you are a good fellow,” ex¬ 
claimed Lady Bolton, extending her hand with 
more cordiality than she had ever shown him. 
“ Come, let us go down to breakfast. Shouldu’t 
wonder if those fools went into spasms for fear 
I might bring infection. You must swear that 
I’ve been fumigated.” 

By noon the house was empty of guests, with 
one exception. Constance Denby still remained. 
She had told Lady Bolton, on the previous night, 
that she should not go while she could be of the 
slightest service, and before this day ended, it 
became clear enough that her presence was all- 
important. 

Most of the time, Mrs. Treherne lay silent and 
still. When for brief intervals she roused out 
of this species of stupor, it was only to become 
the prey of delirious fancies, whose trouble 
Constance’s voice alone could Boothe. 

A professional nurse arrived during the after¬ 
noon, and the same train brought a doctor, for 
whom the great physician, forced to return to 
town, had telegraphed, assuring Lady Bolton 
that the patient could not be in better hands. 
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There followed a week of incessant watching t 
and anxiety; but at the expiration of that period, j 
it became evident that youth and strength would < 
triumph. Mrs. Treherne’s recovery was only a ! 
matter of time. j 

And on that very day Lady Bolton, too worn < 
out and shaken for any attempt at the cynicism j 
beneath which she habitually tried to hide the < 
impulsive warmth of her heart, came weeping ? 
to Constance, to show her paragraphs in certain { 
journals, which she had just received. \ 

Hints were thrown out that the public were \ 
not yet acquainted with the real facts concerning s 
the sudden illness of the famous beauty, which j 
had followed so close upon her husband's failure j 
and death. These matters were likely soon to j 
become the property of the world at large, and > 
a new interest would thereby be excited in the j 
renowned lady, though, perhaps, of a nature 
less agreeable to the object thereof, than that j 
which had surrounded her during her brief 
career of dominion. 

Of course no name was mentioned, but the 
inference could not be mistaken, and as Con¬ 
stance flung down the papers with indignant 
scorn. Lady Bolton exclaimed : 

“ Did you ever read anything so infamous? 
It’s some woman’s work, you may be sure.” 

“Spare our sex, for once,” Constance inter¬ 
rupted. “ This is a man’s doing. No, don’t ask 
me any questions ; I can’t answer you now.” 

“ And is there nothing we can do?” 

“Nothing at present; we must wait till she 
is better.” 

“ It is all a base fabrication,” cried Lady Bol¬ 
ton. “Nobody has blamed Florence Trcherne 
more severely than I; but at least I have done 
it to her face. She was mad with vanity—drunk 
with success.” 

“ Who would not have been, under similar 
circumstances?” asked Constance, as Lady Bol¬ 
ton paused, choked by a sob. 

“You—I—any woman living,” cried her lady¬ 
ship. “ But except those faults, which have | 
been as much her misfortune, she is beyond * 
suspicion. Oh, that these scandals could bo S 
stopped!” \ 

“I think they can be; but we must have i 
patience,” Constance said. “I wish — don’t 
think me the wickedest creature alive—I wish j 
almost tlint she could have died. Think of the \ 
change—alone, cramped in means, perhaps in- j 
jured in reputation, neglected by the world that j 
has been at her feet. Oh, how is she to bear 
it?” | 

“ She will have one friend,” cried Lady Bol- \ 
ton. “ I’ll take her away from England as soon \ 


as she is well enough. I’ll—by Jupiter—I’ll 
marry her to a duke, or at least a Yankee mil¬ 
lionaire I” 

“ For shame,” returned Constance, though her 
voice was sod rather than reproving. “ Dear, 
dear Lady Bolton, if you want really to be her 
friend, try to help her to overcome her faults, to 
develop what is good and noble in her character 
—and there are such elements there—show her 
there is something higher to live for than noto¬ 
riety and adulation. Oh, I beg your pardon ; I 
ought not to speak like this.” 

“Yes, you ought,” cried her ladyship, giv¬ 
ing her a hearty embrace, while the tears ran 
afresh down her cheeks. “You ought, and I 
thank you for it; I won’t forget, either. God 
bless you for a good woman, my dear, and the 
species is rare.” 

“ I deny it,” said Constance, and then tried to 
talk playfully, to enable the old lady to grow 
more cheerful. 

Constance went buck to the sick-room, in 
which her watch had been almost incessant. 
When the attacks of delirium came on, she had 
not permitted either Lady Bolton or the nurse 
to remain in the chamber. No ear save hers, 
which had already heard so much, must listen 
to the babblings that forced upon her a clear 
understanding of the events of the past weeks. 

There was no anger in Constance’s mind. 
Under other circumstances she might have felt 
profound contempt; but the poor creature’s ter¬ 
rible illness, the recollection of the troubles 
which lay beyond, would serve for all time to 
come to keep her memories of Florence Treherne 
soft with pity and regret. 

The hours wore on; the patient still slept. 
Old Hester stole in to bring her beloved mistress 
a cup of tea, and coaxed her to lie down on a 
sofa in the boudoir, while she herself watched 
by the sick-bed. 

Constance slept for awhile, but roused up 
quickly at the sound of Florence’s voice, say¬ 
ing: 

“Where is she? I know she wns here. Oh, 
she hasn’t gone—beg her to come back.” 

In an instant, Constance was leaning over the 
couch, whispering: 

“ Here I am, close by you.” 

Florence gazed at her with those benutifal 
eyes, rendered unnaturally large by the wasted 
contours of the face, and a faint mist gathered 
over them as she sighed: 

“ I’m afraid to look at you—yet it quiets me. 
I want to tell you—” 

“And I want you first of all to take some 
delicious broth that Hester is going to bring. 
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She made it herself, and nobody can make broth 
like my Hester,” Constance said, lightly. 

Mrs. Treherne shut her eyes, and a tear stole 
slowly under the lids. She did not speak again 
until she had drunk the broth which the quad¬ 
roon brought, then she whispered to Constance: 

“ I wish you would send her away. I want 
you here alone, please.” 

But this was exactly what Miss Denby desired 
to avoid; and fortunately, at the moment, Lady 
Bolton and the Doctor entered the boudoir. 

“1 must write some letters,” Constance said, 
“and I will do it now.” 

“But you will come back Boon?” Florence 
asked, beseechingly. 

“ Very soon.” 

She went away to her own room, and did not 
return until Hester informed her that Mrs. Tre¬ 
herne had fallen asleep. 

Constance knew that an explanation must 
come; but she was anxious to defer it until the 
sufferer hod gained more strength, and between 
her skillful precautions and Florence’s own 
shrinking and fears, three days elapsed before 
any matter of importance was discussed between 
them. 

In the meantime, Lady Bolton was freshly ex¬ 
asperated and pained by receiving another news¬ 
paper, containing vague hints and injurious 
insinuations pointing towards Mrs. Treherne, 
besides numerous letters from friends, who had 
read the earlier paragraphs, and were wild with 
curiosity to learn if her ladyship knew what they 
meant. 

On the third day, Florence was left to the 
charge of her own maid for awhile, and some¬ 
thing the voluble French woman said reminded 
her to ask for any letters that might have arrived 
during her illness. 

Felicie knew that quite a package lay in a 
drawer of the writing-table in the boudoir, and 
went in search of them. 

“ This came only a little while ago. I brought 
it up myself,” she said, holding one envelope so 
that Mrs. Treherne, propped up among her pil¬ 
lows, could read the superscription. 

Florence seized the letter, tore it open, read a 
few lines, and burst into a hysterical spasm so 
strong, that the woman ran to call Miss Denby, 
frightened on her own account, as she had been 
forbidden to give her mistress letters until she 
received the doctor’s permission. 

Constance hurried to the sick-room, locking 
the door behind her as she entered. For some 
moments, Mrs. Treherne could only sob and 
gasp for breath ; but the stimulants which Miss 
Denby administered acted quickly on her en- 


\ feebled frame, and she was able to control herself 
| to a certain extent. 

\ “You must be quiet; you will be ill again,” 

' Constance said. 

\ “I can’t. I shall never know peace or rest 
s until—until—oh, I meant to speak before; but 
l you’ll go away; you will despise and hate me 
| forever,” moaned the wretched woman. 

;■ Constance took the struggling hands, and held 
j them firmly in hers, saying: 

£ “I shall not go while you need me, and I shall 
\ never have any but the kindest feelings towards 
s you ; be sure of that.” 

| “ Don’t—don’t—I can’t bear your goodness,” 

< groaned Mrs. Treherne. “ If I wait, I shull be 
j such a coward that 1 can’t. Oh, turn your head 
) away. I must tell—I must.” 

< Constance bent over her; laid one hand softly 
i on her forehead, and whispered: 

\ “There is nothing to tell; you told me every- 
i thing one night when you were partially delir- 
| ious.” 

* Mrs. Treherne shrank away from her touch, 

\ and buried her head in the pillows. Presently, 

\ without looking up, she said, brokenly: 

| “About—about the day Jack went—all I 

| did—” 

| “ There is nothing to tell,” Constance repeated. 

\ “ And yet you stayed by me. Oh, my God, 

| you almost mnke me hope that sometime you 
\ might forgive me,” moaned Florence. 

\ “ I have already, Mrs. Treherne.” 

| There was a brief silence. Florence lay weep- 
| ing quietly ; then she turned her face upwards, 

< with a glance of such earnest supplication, that 
s Constance’s womanly intuitions understood what 
l favor she longed for and dared not ask. She 
j stooped again, and kissed the quivering lips, 

| saying: 

> “It is all blotted out and forgotten. Now tell 
j me; you read a letter that has troubled you—” 
s “ Where is it?” cried Florence. “ Here—here 

< —oh, he threatens me. Did I tell you about him, 

?too?” 

\ “ Enough so that I understand. Do you want 

Jme to read it?” Constance asked, as Florence 
| pointed to the open letter on the counterpane. 

I “ Yes—yes. Oh, why did you let me live—I 

i can’t—I can’t.” 

< “ You can, and you shall do it free from his 
S control,” Constance said, and though even while 
s uttering the words, she felt as if, holding out a 
\ hope which she had no power to ftilfil, she could 
\ not keep them back. She said them over and 
j over, too; for they brought such composure nnd 
j strength to her charge, that she could not resist 
^ Florence’s passionate appeals to hear them anew. 
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Miss Denby read the base cowardly epistle, 
written in such cautious terms that to one igno¬ 
rant of all the circumstanoes it might almost 
have seemed a letter of condolence and sympathy, 
yet every line and phrase warned Constance as 
plainly as they had done Mrs. Treherne, that 
Colonel Stretton meant to have his revenge; that 
he had already begun his work. 

“ Courage,” she said, flinging the letter down. 
“The snake shall sting nobody but himself— 
courage.” 

There was no time to be lost, and even if dis¬ 
patch hod not been necessary, Constance knew 
that in order to give Mrs. Treherne any repose 
she must be allowed to talk; to tell the whole 
story out. 

And Florence kept nothing back. She told of the 
money obligations; as well as she could remem¬ 
ber what was in the letters with which Stretton 
threatened her; and when she had finished, she 
said, with a humility that was touching: 

“ I con rest now. You have heard, and you 
don’t hate me. I can rest.” 


CHAPTER XII. 

The next day, before noon, Miss Denby and 
old IIe9ter reached London, and drove to Lady 
Bolton’s house, the movements of its eccentric 
owner being habitually so erratic that her town 
establishment wat always kept sufficiently in 
order to receive her at the briefest and most un¬ 
expected notice. 

An hour later, Jack Erlescourt, as his friends 
still called him, with a disregard of his stately 
title, knocked at the door. 

A telegram, which he had early that morning 
received from Lady Bolton, had requested him to 
call, and he came supposing that Borne business 
had brought her to town. He was shown into a 
reception-room on the ground-floor, and as he 
moved forward in the softly-obscured light, he 
saw Constance Denby standing near the hearth. 

He stopped, fairly rooted to the ground, ex¬ 
claiming : 

“ Miss Denby.” 

She advanced a few steps. He saw her cheeks 
grow scarlet, then white; he saw her hand ex¬ 
tended ; then he heard her say : 

“ Jack! Won’t you speak to me, Jack ?” 

“ Constance—Constance,” he cried. 

“Yes,” she said, with another vivid blush, 
which brightened her face into absolute beauty. 
‘•Constance—come to ask if you can forgive 
her.” 

Jack Erlescourt always vows that he was once 
an utter lunatic for a brief season, and lmd there 
been any third person to watch him during the 


( first half-hour after his entrance into the room, 
the unbiased verdict of said watcher would un¬ 
doubtedly have given unqualified support to 
Jack’s statement. 

When it became possible to make him listen to 
anything beyond assurances that he possessed 
| the heart of the woman he loved, to make him 
comprehend that there even existed a world out¬ 
side the Paradise into which he had been so sud- 
I denly raised, Constance told him her errand, and 
< asked for his counsel and assistance, 
j But Jack was quite able to take the whole 
j burden on his own shoulders; for it so happened 
s that certaiu secrets of Colonel Stretton’s carefully- 
\ guarded life had fallen into his hands, and his 
> task was thereby rendered easy, 
j “ Wait for me,” he said, “ I will be back in an 
hour. The beast is sure to be at his lodgings at 
| this time.” 

\ “You must take this,” Constance said, holding 
| out a folded paper. “ I have drawn my check 
j for the whole sum she owes him. No—no—don’t 
hesitate; she must not have the mortification of 
feeling that you settled it; and paid it must be.” 

“ Of course I should have blundered without 
you,” cried Jack, with a humility unparalleled in 
the history of masculine confessions. “ Heaven 
be praised, I shall always have you at hand to 
j keep me from blundering any more. Oh, my 
love, my darling, tell me it is all real. I’m so 
afraid yet of waking to find it’s only a dream. 
Constance—Constance.” 

And Jock came near going madder than before; 
but Constance’s anxiety brought his reason back, 
and he managed at length to get out of the room, 
though the feat was only accomplished by Miss 
Denby’s accompanying him os far as the hall. 
i What passed in the interview, which took place 
between the young man and Colonel Stretton, the 
| world has never known; but certain it is that on 
s the following day Stretton left abruptly for the 
Continent, and was not seen in his accustomed 
j haunts during the next twelvemonth. 

| The following afternoon, Florence Treherne 
\ was seated in her boudoir, having been assisted 
\ to rise for the first time. A telegram, received 
< on the previous evening, had assured her that 
\ Miss Denby’s mission was satisfactorily fulfilled. 
Lady Bolton had just left her. The pair lmd 
held a long conversation, and Florence knew that 
S at least one friend meant to stand firm beside 
her, and that one so powerftil that she must prove 
j a host in herself. 

| The French woman stole quietly m with a 
| package of letters, placed them on the table by 
her mistress, and went oat as noiselessly as she 
1 had appeared. 
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Florence tore open a large envelope, directed 
in Constance Denby’s hand; her own letters to 
Colonel Stretton fell out, and with them the 
Colonel’s acknowledgment of the settlement of 
her debt. 

There was, too, a long, tender, encouraging 
epistle from Constance herself, and as Mrs. Tre- 
herno read the beautiftil pages Bhe was shaken 
by an emotion which lay too deep for tears. 
Constance did not mean to return to the Towers. 
She knew that for Mrs. Treheme’s sake it was 
better they should not meet at present, and hu¬ 
miliating as the idea was to Florence, she recog¬ 
nized its justice. 

But a deoper humiliation than this awaited 
the poor beauty’s vanity and pride. When she 
roused herself from a half-hour’s meditation, that 
was so full of conflicting emotions she could not 
have told which was uppermost, she noticed a 
newspaper lying on the table by her letters. She 
unfolded it ; her eye fell on a paragraph marked 
with red ink. 

She read it through—read it twice, and it was 
written with the ingenuity of a woman and the 
malice of a man. 


The renowned professional beauty was recov¬ 
ering from her terrible illness—a matter for con¬ 
gratulation to all. She was greatly to be pitied; 
harsh censors would assert that her extravagance 
had ruined her husband and hastened his death ; 
vije calumnies no doubt, but the world loved 
scandal. Sad, too, to contemplate the fate before 
her. She was almost twenty-eight now; two 
years of seclusion would Bee her beauty, already 
impaired by illness and Buffering, injured past 
remedy. She must share the fate of dethroned 
monarchs—forgetfulness. Indeed, in any case 
she would have found it difficult to retain her 
supremacy: a fresh star had risen who would 
have proved a dangerous rival; but now, the 
rival’8 triumph was secure. Florence Treherne* s 
brief reign would, when the Benson opened, be 
speedily eclipsed by the triumphs which awaited 
the already chosen new Professional Beauty. 

This paragraph had been Colonel Stretton’s 
last work before leaving England. It was all the 
revenge he dared to take; but had he been able 
to carry out his wishes to their full, his ven¬ 
geance could hardly have been more bitter. 

[the end.] 


OYER THE HILLS. 

BY FANNY DRISCOLL. 


Over the hills where the em»et dies. 

Dear, my heart, what mystery lies 
Folded away from my longing eyes? 

When the purple and gold and the crimson pales, 

Dim and solemn, as fading sails 

That slip o’er the edge of a world that fails? 

When wan blue smoke drifts in a haze, 
Lingering after the scarlet blaze. 

Ah, who hath trodden those mystic wayB? 

Over the hills whore the white doves flit, 

Where the evening star in the dusk is lit. 

Oh, the tender light and the peace of it. 

What glories lie? What beauties sweet? 

What bloom-strewn paths for weary feet? 


What odorous broezes, calm and fleet? 

What shimmering streams, and meadows green. 
What turquoise lakes, and fields serene, 

And summer skies that smile and lean? 

Over the hills what hearts await 
Our tardy coming, and mourn us late ? 

Why do you stand there so still, oh fate ? 

Let me look for a moment beyond the hills, 
With an eager heart that throbs and thrills. 

Ah, fate, you are cruel ; my warm blood chills. 

Over the hills I never may go; 

Not for me is the splendor and glow, 

Nor the unknown bliss, nor the unknown woe. 


LOVE, COME. 

BT MAUD MEREDITH. 


Come to me when the soft dew lies; 
Come to me when the white mist flies 
Before the wings of the wind. 

Come when the early spring birds sing; 
Come when the gold of the roses fling 
Their perfumed hreath behind. 

Come, my lore, wilt thou come to me, 
From over the land, from over the sea, 
Only, my love, that thou come. 


I have sought thse for, I have sought thee near, 
Oh, dream of my passionate soul, so dear, 

Where do your footsteps roam ? 

I will scale the dreariest heights untold, 

I will ride the seas like a mariner bold, 

For the breath of one loving sigh. 

I will barter the world, nor count the cost, 

For a love well won, were the world well lost. 
Then fall at your feet and die. 
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BT ELLA RODMAN CHURCH. 


The Lcthwarte mansion was well known in 

the suburban town of-. It was one of those 

stately, double stone houses, which wealthy 
families built for themselves, eighty or a hun¬ 
dred years ago, and which, even in this day, 
have & certain aristocratic air, that is denied 
somehow to most modern ones, however costly or 
pretentious. But for three generations, the 
owners had been getting poorer and poorer, and 
when our story opens, they really had no visible 
means of support. Mrs. Lethwnrte, however—for 
the occupant was a widow—was an excellent man¬ 
ager, and did so well, that no one suspected the 
daily struggle for a living, that went on behind 
those thick walls. 

The mausion stood by itself, occupying a whole 
Bquare of ground. However imposing the front 
was, with its pediment in the centre, its elabo- ; 
rate front-door, and its stately quoins at the cor- ; 
ners, the back was not so aristocratic. Here a 
two-story kitchen ran out at right angles to the 
main building, and, at the extreme end, a one- 
story summer-kitchen. Through the wide-open 
door of this latter and ruder kitchen, a passer¬ 
by in the back lane could not unfrequcntly, in 
hot weather, see a young girl, in the cheapest of 
dresses, and often shoeless and stockingless, at 
work. She was so unusually pretty, however, 
and had such a high-bred face, that the wonder 
was how she came to fill this menial position. 
Occasionally, she was to be observed feeding 
pigeons; for there was an ancient dove-cote on 
the place, and the birds flocked about her as if 
she was an old friend; and at these times she 
often sang to herself, as if unconsciously, but in 
a voice to “ witch an angel from the skies.” 

One hot day, in early summer, a handsome 
man of about thirty-five years was loitering along 
this back street, attracted by the cool quiet of its 
overhanging lindens, when his attention was 
aroused by this voice. Glancing across the low 
fence, he saw a young girl, attired in a simptfe 
white bodice and dark stuff skirt, with her yel¬ 
low hair hanging down her shoulders, and her 
round white arms bare to the elbows. She was 
sitting on a sort of raised hearth, where a small 
fire was burning under an iron pot, and was 
feeding and watching a flock of pigeons that 
clustered about her feet. 

Mr. Ralph Morrison, for that was the name of '< 

(804; 


the stranger, had just returned from Europe. 
He was rich, gentlemanly, thoroughly cultivated; 
and had no occupation, except that he dabbled in 
literature a little, and was an accomplished mu¬ 
sical and art critic. 

“A veritable Cinderella,” he exclaimed, as he 
paused, for a moment, to take in the pretty pic¬ 
ture. “ I am sure she must have a story. Such 
a face does not go with the coarse blood of a 
churl, nor such a voice, for the matter of that.” 

He was not mistaken. Mr. Lethwaite had 
died about two years previously, leaving his only 
sister’s only child as a legacy to his wife. Bessie 
had already been an inmate of the family for a 
few years, the death of her mother having left 
her an orphan. At first, her aunt and cousins 
had made much of her; for she was a pretty, en¬ 
gaging child, and had, they were led to believe, 
a comfortable little income, that would nat¬ 
urally go to them, in return for their giving her 
& home. But when, after some few years, Mr. 
Lethwarte died, this effusive affection suddenly 
ceased. For it was then found that he had not 
only left little or nothing of his own, having 
muddled his means away in foolish speculations, 
but that he had lost Bessie’s small fortune also 
in similar ventures. The poor child was taken 
from school at once, and reduced to the condition 
of a menial servant. Nothing was said to her of 
the real truth. On the contrary, she was told 
that her mother hod died poor, and that her 
uncle had taken her out of charity. So she 
became a sort of maid-of-all-work, forever at the 
call of her three cousins. She scoured the 
knives; she carried up coal; her dresses were 
shortened ; she was even told it was a “ waste of 
money ” for her to wear shoes and stockings in 
summer, when at work in the kitchen. For, in 
addition to her other labors, she acted as a kind 
of assistant to old Nancy, a family servant, the 
only one retained after the funeral, and who was 
cook and general factotum. Bessie also waited 
at table, and if unexpectedly encountered by 
visitors, she presented the awkward appearance 
of an overgrown girl, trying to cover, with inad¬ 
equate skirts, her too liberally displayed ankles. 

“ Poor child,” her aunt would say, on such 
occasions, “she has shot up like Jack’s bean- 
stalk. Did you ever see such a grenadier for a 
/ girl of twelve?” 
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The troth was, Bessie was seventeen, and 
already a woman. 

People wondered, meantime, how the family 
were able to keep on in that expensive house. 

“It is natural,” they said, “that Mrs. Leth- 
warte should wish to retain the old mansion; it 
is a sort of patent of nobility; but how in the 
world does she manage it?” 

They did not know that the deft fingers, so 
busy with crocheting, and knitting, and fancy 
work of all kinds, were paid regularly for what 
they did by two or three large stores in New 
York. Nor that Adelaide, the musical daughter, 
went down to the city, three times a week, to 
give lessons to pupils there. In addition to this, 
Mrs. Lethwarte, on the strength of deep mourn¬ 
ing, addressed, at intervals, moving letters to 
distant relatives and wealthy friends, asking for 
temporary loans, which were always sent as 
gifts, and which, in the aggregate, amounted to 
a snug little income. 

Yet, after all, these various resources proved 
inadequate, and the widow saw nothing else to 
do but to rent the second floor, if appearances 
were to be kept up. There was only this alter¬ 
native, or that of moving to a smaller house; and 
the latter involved the abdication of what little 
was left of their old social position. 

But the proposition was received with shrieks 
of horror from her daughters. 

“Live in part of a house?” screamed Miss 
Adelaide. 

“ Take in some horrid people ?” groaned Miss 
Louisa. 

“ Have we really come to keeping boarders ?” 
whimpered Miss Josephine. 

“ Do hold your silly tongues,” exclaimed their 
perplexed mother. “ You don’t know what you 
are talking about. I do not propose living in 
part of a house, nor taking in horrid people, nor 
keeping boarders; but as a family of ladies living 
by ourselves without a man among us, if some 
wealthy, well-recommended gentleman should 
want two large second-story rooms at a liberal 
price, taking his mealB elsewhere, it would be 
wise in us to let him have them.” 

This was a more acceptable way of putting the 
matter, and Miss Adelaide gracefully yielded, 
only stipulating that the rooms should not be 
openly advertised. 

“ I have no such idea,” was the reply. “ I 
shall insert an advertisement, with no address 
but to the post-office, say to II. K., and ask for a 
private interview.” And so it was finally 
arranged. 

“Of course we shall have to crowd,” said the 
eldest sister, “and that is not a pleasant idea; 


but we can dress a great deal better, and we shall 
have the parlors quite to ourselves.” 

“ And if a nice middle-aged man, with plenty 
of money, comes,” remarked Miss Lou, saucily, 
“you must play and sing your very prettiest, 
Ad; for who knows what might happen ?” 

“ Thank you, Miss,” was the reply, “ but I am 
no more fond of middle-aged men than you are. 
Suppose you set your own cap for him ?” 

“Well,” said Miss Jo, laughing heartily at 
this passage-of-arins, “ it is altogether too funny 
to hear you quarreling as to who shall not have 
him; but I give you both fair warning that if 
he is anything under seventy, and diffuses an 
atmosphere of wealth about him, I shall lay 
violent siege to him without loss of time. I am 
tired and sick of this everlasting pinching and 
screwing.” 

In a few days, an answer came to the adver¬ 
tisement. The answer asked for an interview. 
The applicant was no less a person than Mr. 
Morrison himself. By one of those strange 
chances, which sometimes happen, he had re¬ 
solved to leave the hotel and seek lodgings for 

the summer; for he had decided to remain at-. 

Perhaps, unconsciously to himself, he was influ¬ 
enced by the thought of his vision of Cinderella. 
He was curious, at least, to know who she was. 
Often and often, he had strolled through the 
back street since that first day ; but he had never 
again seen the fair young singer. 

“ But I will, some day yet,” he kept saying to 
himself. 

Mrs. Lethwarte answered the note immedi¬ 
ately, and appointed an interview at his conveni¬ 
ence. But as she did not write until noon, she 
thought he would not come before the next dny. 
That very afternoon, however, a tall fine-looking 
gentleman sent up his card to Mrs. Lethwarte, 
and on the card was engraved the name of 
“Ralph Morrison,” with the words, “ to look at 
the rooms.” 

Four feminine hearts began to flutter forthwith. 
But it was proper only for Mrs. Lethwarte to go 
down, and calling up an expression of dignified 
affability, she descended, leaving her three 
daughters behind. 

But what was her horror, on entering the parlor, 
to find the distinguished visitor actually convers¬ 
ing with Bessie. Bessie, who had been employed, 
at the moment of his arrival, in dusting the 
chandelier, to which she had climbed with the aid 
of a small chair placed on a larger one, and, in 
her surprise at the unexpected apparition, had 
lost her balance, and would have fallen but for 
his timely aid. 

She had not heard the bell ring; but Nancy, 
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who was just returning from an errand, saw the 
good-looking stranger, and hurried, after letting 
herself iu at the lower regions, to admit him by 
t he upper door. In he came upon poor Bessie, who, 
between the suddenness of his appearance and 
dread of her aunt’s wrath in being caught thus, 
lost her head and her balance together, and was 
fairly in the gentleman's arms before she could 
recover herself. She blushed in a painful manner 
over her awkwardness. But Mr. Morrison recog¬ 
nize! his Cinderella at once, and thought that, in 
spite of her short dress, she was more beautiful 
than ever. 

Mrs. Lethwarte’s glance was something terri¬ 
ble. But it was directed entirely to Bessie, who 
retired forthwith, and had a good cry by herself 
m her little attic-room, while the gentleman hast¬ 
ened to say: 

“Your daughter, Madame, came very near 
meeting with an accident in her ambitious 
attempt to reach the chandelier; but I was for¬ 
tunate enough to break the young lady’s fall.” 

“She is not my daughter,” was the prompt 
reply, “but my husband’s niece, and an unfor¬ 
tunate wayward child, who has grown so unrea¬ 
sonably that strangers always suppose her to be 
several years older than she really is, and can 
scarcely be convinced that she is only fourteen. 
I have told her, time and again, not to climb up 
in that uncertain way; but she seems resolved 
to disobey me.” 

In this, Mrs. Lethwarte violated truth in more 
than Bessie’s age. What she had really told 
Bessie was: 

“ Such nonsense to talk about a dizzy head at 
your age, when that chandelier is just a disgrace 
to behold. No, Miss—Nancy shall not do it: a 
clumsy ox, who would be sure to fall and break 
everything around. No, go to work at once, 
and let me hear no more about it.” 

Mr. Morrison politely dismissed the subject, 
and proceeded to business. That flushed, tearful 
face haunted him, and he was resolved to have 
the rooms, whatever their price. * The terms, 
accordingly, were quickly settled. Mrs. Leth¬ 
warte’s heart beat high with elation at the ready 
acceptance of her rather exorbitant demands. 

“So that is fixed,” said the gentleman, “and 
I will send in my own furniture, and take pos¬ 
session at once, if you please.” 

All this was especially pleasing, as the house¬ 
hold properties were scant, and Mrs. Lethwarte 
had even meditated putting something more into 
the rooms in the event of a lodger. Poor little 
Bessie, however, had to work harder than ever 
to get the apartments in readiness, and became a 
veritable Cinderella in the ashes. 


She had her reward, though, in handling and 
admiring the lovely things that arrived for the 
adornment of the rooms. Pictures, wall-cabinets, 
quaint brackets, beautifully-carved chairs, rare 
vases and bronzes, gathered from the various 
quarters of the globe whither the owner’s fancy 
had taken him, filled the young girl with delight, 
although her only part, or share in them was just 
to dust and put them in their places. This was 
done with the easy grace of a natural artist, 
leaving very little for Mr. Morrison to change on 
his arrival. 

Of course, the demoiselles Adelaide, Louisa, and 
Josephine had also made themselves thoroughly 
acquainted with the lodger’s possessions, although 
not at all in the way of help; and covetous glances 
were cast on various small articles, which they 
fingered so often that Bessie was really afraid 
they would end with purloining them. 

“ Oh, please be careful,” she exclaimed, invol¬ 
untarily, as Adelaide seized a malachite vase of 
exquisite hue. “You will certainly drop it.” 

“ And pray who gave you the charge of Mr. 
Morrison’s things?” asked her cousin, with great 
scorn, while Lou added, significantly; 

“ Take care, my child, how you fly in the face of 
your elders. Adelaide expects to have the care 
of these articles herself, some day.” 

Bessie’s sudden face of horror caused the 
young ladies to glance toward the door, and 
there, with a somewhat surprised aspect, stood 
Mr. Morrison. He had not expected to find his 
goods and chattels arranged in detail, preferring 
to perform that office himself; and the ladies had 
not expected to see him before night. Down 
went the vase in fragments on the floor, while 
the dreadful thought arose: “ How much had he 
heard of their conversation ?” 

“It is all that careless child’s fault,” mur¬ 
mured Adelaide, as she went to call her mother, 
while her sisters gladly followed. 

“Child” was the general name by which Bes¬ 
sie was known in the household; it seemed an 
effectual protest against the hallucination of re¬ 
garding her as a young lady. 

“ It really was not my fault, sir,” said a very 
tearful voice, as the speaker stooped over the 
broken fragments, “ I tried to save it, but—” 

“ I know you did, my child,” was the smiling 
reply, “ and I cannot allow you to trouble your¬ 
self about these pieces. Fortunately, it was not 
the only piece of malachite in the world.” 

“Child!” How it rang in her ears. If she 
could only tell him that she was not a child—that 
she was seventeen; if she could only change 
this hateful dress. Ah, she little knew what he 
really thought. 
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But her Aunt's displeased tones soon changed 
the current of her reflections. 

“Bessie! I am ashamed of your careless¬ 
ness,” cried Mrs. Lethwarte. “ What are you 
doing here? Go to your lessons at oijce." 

It sounded well to say that her niece was 
studying at home; therefore Mrs. Lethwarte 
said it; but the lessons were decidedly a figure 
of speech. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Morrison devoted himself to 
the task of mollifying his hostess, assuring her 
that Bessie had nothing to do with the breaking 
of the rase, which was purely an accident. He 
Wisely refrained from saying whose fault it was, 
tad the poor child was spared a scolding, while 
the young ladies concluded that, .in the confu¬ 
sion, the gentleman did not notice but that the 
vase was accidentally knocked from the shelf. 

Miss Adelaide soon discovered that a hand¬ 
some upright piano, in the second-story front- 
room, had an unusually sweet tone, and she did 
not hesitate to avail herself of it when the owner 
was “out of the way." That young lady’s 
practicing was more vigorous than ever, and 
Mrs. Lethwarte informed their lodger that “ dear 
Adelaide " would shine in opera were not family 
feeling so strongly against it, and that, had she 
foreseen her child's remarkable gift, she would 
certainly have named her Cecilia. 

“I have heard some very sweet snatches of 
song at intervals," said Mr. Morrison, in an 
interested tone; “its only fault consisted in the 
foot that there was so little of it." 

Mrs. Lethwarte smiled in reply, and said: 

“ You are too complimentary." But she had 
her own reasons for not pursuing the subject. 

Mr. Morrison opened his door, one afternoon, 
to find himself facing a rosy vision of beauty on 
the binding, that yet had a familiar look—a look 
of Bessie Richmond. 

The dress of pink tarletan and spangles, the 
crown of roses, the pink stockings and slippers, 
the chestnut hair, crimped and floating, were a 
little theatrical, perhaps, but infinitely becom¬ 
ing. Poor child ! Why need she look so dread- 
folly ashamed about it, and stand transfixed 
there like a guilty thing? 

“Are you going to a masquerade?" asked the 
lodger, smilingly. “And what character are 
you supposed to be ?" 

“You silly child," exclaimed Mrs. Lethwarte, 
rushing wildly to the rescue, at the sound of the 
gentleman's voice. “ Why will you go about the 
house in that absurd dress? I don’t wonder 
that Mr. Morrison should ask what it means. 
She and some young companions," turning 
blandly to him, “ have got up a sort of Fairy 


Drama; and as Bessie’s dress has just come 
home, nothing would satisfy her but to put it 
on and show herself to her cousins in it. 
Don’t stand there looking foolish, child. Gc 
and get on your proper clothes at once." 

“ Miss Bessie has some singing to do in this 
entertainment, has she not?" asked the gentle¬ 
man, when the pretty vision had vanished. 

“ A little, I believe," was the guarded reply. 
“I dare say you have been disturbed by her 
screaming at all hours. She will never be a 
Jenny Lind." 

“ I would gladly listen to any amount of such 
screaming," was the reply. “ Your niece has a 
charming voice." 

It was Bessie, then, to whom he owed these 
snatches of song. 

“Was there ever anything so provoking?" 
thought the irate lady. “Bessie does seem to 
have the luck of stumbling upon Mr. Morrison 
at the most mal-apropos moments. And I have 
taken such pains to keep all this as quiet as pos¬ 
sible. What should I do if he found it out?" 

What, indeed, if he should find out that she 
was anticipating a comfortable weekly income 
from her young niece’s beauty and vocal gifts? 
That she was to appear in public, not in private, 
in the Fairy Drama? And that the “young 
companions" alluded to belonged to the lower 
theatre corps ? 

For Bessie had been caught as she was going 
upstairs from a rehearsal in the parlor, given at 
her aunt’8 command ; and her feelings of shame 
and humiliation were wrought to the highest 
pitch. 

What if they did assure her that no one would 
ever recognize her among such a crowd of girls 
on the stage? She dreaded it beyond every¬ 
thing, and wished that her aunt had never seen 
the advertisement which brought such a dread¬ 
ful fate upon her. She had no resource, how¬ 
ever, but to yield. 

“ If you do not do as I wish,” her aunt had 
said, “this shall no longer be a home for you." 

Bessie went to the theatre, on that eventful 
evening, under the protection of old Nancy. 
They took the afternoon train for New York, and 
were to retprn by the midnight one. As she 
could not go alone, old Nancy had been detailed 
from the kitchen to accompany her. 

"When the curtain first rose, some wicked 
gnomes had it all to themselves, and they car¬ 
ried off a mortal princess and hid her in the 
cave: the “Haunted Cave” being the name of 
the drama. But the next act brought on the 
fairy queen, the good genius of the play, slowly 
rising to view from the heart of a mammoth 
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rose, the hollow centre of which communicated ; “You did not do this thing, then, of yourself, 
with the regions below. She was quickly sur- l Bessie ?” whispered a voice, that seemed to 
rounded by attendant elves and fairies. j assure her of love, protection, everything she 

But little attention was vouchsafed to them, \ needed, 
however, after a sight of that lovely girlish \ “Oh, no indeed/’ was the earnest reply, 
figure, with its rose-crowned golden hair, its j “ They made me do it.” 

starry eyes, and its crimsoned cheeks, poised j “And would you sooner be my wife than to 
witli the air of a startled fawn, and apparently ■ return to be their slave again?” 

pondering her chances for flight. j “ Oh, a thousand times!” 

She opened her lips to sing, but no sound \ And then, ashamed of the readiness with 
came from them; for raising, for the first time, ) which she had accepted this sudden offer, Bessie 
her downcast eyes, Bessie had encountered a < covered her face with her hands and burst into 
pair of other eyes, directly opposite, and they < tears. 

were set in a pale indignant face, that thrilled 1 “ Poor child, you have been so desolate,” said 

her very soul. j Ralph Morrison, as he drew her handB aside and 

The place grew suddenly dark. What hap- > kissed her blushing face. “ Poor little Cinder- 
pened afterward, Bessie neither knew nor cared, ella.” 

When she opened her eyes again, it was.to sec >. But the prince had come, and she was to be 
the same familiar face; but now it was bending Cinderella no longer. Mrs. Lethwarte lost both 
over the couch on which she lay. All this was ; her niece and her lodger, for in less than a fort- 
behind the scenes, and Nancy, in a state of ab-; night Bessie was married, and went with her 
ject terror, was crouching near. < husband for a long visit to Europe. 


IN THE FOREST. 

B Y B . REID. 


Tite wind had gone with the day, 

And the moon was in the sky, 

An I walked last night, by a lonely way, 

To a lonely path in the forest gray, 

That we loved, my love and I. 

They said: “ She had gone to her home 
In a laud that I did not know.'’ 
m And the wiuds were still, and the woods were dumb, 
But I knew that she could not choose but come 
To a soul that loved her so. 

I had longed for her return. 

And she came and met me there, 

And I felt once more the swift blood burn 


Through my heart, as a foot-fall rustled the fern 
And a whisper stirr'd the air. 

And through where the moonlight streamed 
She passed, and never a trace, 

Yet sweet in the shadow the glad eyes gleamed. 

And the shade more bright tbau the moonshine seemed 
For the brightness of her face. 

Aud I stretched my empty hands, 

And I cried in my weary pain, 

“ Is there—away in the nnkuown lands, 

A heaven, where Time reverts his sands 
Aud the past returns again?” 


COMFORT. 

BY AONE8 FINLEY. 


They say: “It matters not how dark the cloud 
That veils the sunlight from your longing eyes, 

It has a silver lining just beyond 
That even with Heaven In glorious beauty vies.” 
But what care I bow bright the lining be, 

When all its gloomy darkness fulls on me? 

They say: “ The darkest hour precedes the dawn. 

Be patient, then, and wait the coming day; 

What wilt thou care how dark hoc been the night, 
When all these shadows shall have passed away?” 
Ah, what care I when comes the tardy light, 

If I should perish while it yet is night? 


They say: “ The longest winter ends at last; 

The spring-time comes, with bird-song*, fragrant flowers, 
And balmy breezes. Soon thou wilt forget 
The cruel suffering of these long oold houra.” 

Ah yes, it comes; but will it come to save ? 

E'en spring-time cannot warm the chilling grave. 


Then tempt me not to hope for happier days. 

*Tis best hope die, since it has proved in vain. 
The future may be full of Joy, but then 
It cannot soothe the present bitter pain. 

But this I know: That, when this life is 
There is s life beyond. I ask no mors. 
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No. II.-EBENEZER LANDERS’ES BOY. 

BY THB AUTHOR OF “J08IAH ALLEN’S WIFE.” 


I have already writ to you, Mr. Editor, about 
Ebenezer Landers’es cider-mill, an’ the visit he 
made to me one day, when he’d been drinkin’ 
too much of his own cider. Since that, an awful 
thing has happened, an’ all along o’ that cider- 
mill. Awful! 

Wal, that wuz last fall, late in the fall, that I 
had the talk with him. An’ I hain’t said a word 
to him since, nor don’t need to; for a preacher 
whose eloquence will melt the hardest heart has 
took up the subject. 

It was three weeks ago last Friday night, that 
this awful thing happened. William Henry 
Landers, or Tip, as they alius call him, is as 
bright a boy as wuz ever rared up in Jonesville. 
He is Eben Landers*es only child. An’ if ever 
a child wuz worshiped by its parents, Tip Landers 
is worshiped by Eben an’ Amanda Jane Landers 
—an* proud ! Why, they have alius been proud 
of him to that extent that I have warned Amanda 
Jane, time an’ agin, that I didn’t know but it 
wuz wicked to be bo wrapped up in a human 
bein’, an’ set. 

“Wal,” she says, in proud axents, “ain’t he 
worth bein’ proud of? Did you ever see a 
brighter handsomer boy, or a smarter one?” 

“ No,” says T, honestly. For I am one that 
tells the truth in all places. “No, I never did. 
He is as smart an’ good-natured as my Thomas 
Jefferson wuz at his age, an’ that is as high 
praise as I would wish to give to anyone; it is 
as much ns they need. But,” says I, solemnly, 
“ I only speak as warnin’ you against bein’ too 
eet on him; for it is a world of sufferin’ an’ 
change, and folks don’t know what is ahead of 
’em—'* 

Says she, right out: 

“ It would kill me, Josiah Allen’s wife, it 
would kill me if anything should happen to Tip. 
1 couldn’t live; an' his father feels jest so.” 

“Wal,” says I, in reasonable tones, “love 
never killed as many children as the want of it, 
an’ we’ll hope for the best. But. agin I warn 
you, as a sister in the meetin*-house,” (she is a 
strong Methodist.) “ don’t get too set on him,” 

But Tip has alius been a great favorite with 
everybody. He has alius been to school to Jones¬ 
ville, an’ in the spring he wuz goin’ to college. 


His teachers thought everything of him, an’ 
have said that they never had a brighter, more 
promisin’ lad under ’em than Tip wuz. An* his 
mates thought the world of him. For he wuz 
alius good-natured as he could be, an’ full to the 
brim of fun an’ frolic. Generous, too; lie alius 
wuz liberal-hearted to a fault; an’ entirely unbe¬ 
known to his father, an’ bein’ led on by them 
older than he wuz, Tip has been in the habit o* 
goin’ down suller, an’ drawin’ off bottles full o’ 
cider, and passin* it round amongst his .school¬ 
mates. An’ drinkin’ it so much to home in pub¬ 
lic—for they used it there as free as water—an* 
drinkin’ it so much on the sly with his mates, 
why, before he knew it, as it were, Tip got to 
lovin’ it so, that he thought he couldn’t do with¬ 
out it, an’ he drank more than anybody had any 
idea of, I s’pose. 

Wal, last Friday come in cold an’ blusterin’. 
An’ in the evenin’ a change took place; it grew 
colder agin as it had been. An’ the wind wuz 
that searching that it would seem to blow right 
through a man, an’ round him, an* under him, 
an* on top of him, jest like ice, an’ keen as sharp 
daggers. 

Wal, Tip come home from school at night, 
with one o’ the scholars, a wild sort of a chap, 
but rich, an’ middlin’ well behaved, an’ they 
told Amanda Jane that they wanted to take the 
horse an’ cutter an’ go to a evenin’ meetin’ to a 
village four miles away. An’ she told ’em she 
hated to have ’em go out when it wuz so cold. 
But they laughed at her, an’ said they wuzn’t a 
couple o’ old women or girls to be afraid of a 
puff o* cold air. 

Tip always had his way, an’ so he prevailed 
on her—his father bein’ away from home. An* 
they set off with a bay horse an’ a single cutter. 

But before they went, entirely unbeknown to 
Amanda Jane, Tip went down suller, an* filled a 
gallon jug with cider. An’ as it happened, he 
tackled the very hardest barrel there wuz in the 
suller, one that hadn’t never been tackled, an’ 
wuz seven years old if it wuz a minute. 

Wal, they said they would be to home by nine, 
an’ when it got ten Amanda Jane got worried. 
But Eben, who had got jest enough cider down 
him to make him feel rich an’ comfortable—as 
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cider will make anyone feel when you get jest j that half an hour more would have killed him. 
enough down—he told her not to worry, for the \ If the horse hadn't happened to come home—if 
boys wuz all right, an’ wwz probably havin’ a Amanda Jane hadn’t happened to have been 
splendid time. An’ finally they went to bed. < awake an’ heard it—that young life would have 
His mother not goin’, mind you, without leavin’ j ended there. But no, thei£ wuz no happen in 
a good warm fire for her boy, an’ the door the matter. 

onlockcd, an’ a pie, an’ some nut-cakes, an’ > Things don’t happen. The Mighty One who 
things, on a stand by the stove. \ watches the fall of a snow-flake, an’ the flight 

Wal, the clock struck eleven, an’ Amanda ; of a wild bird, wuz not unmindful of the fate of 
Jane a-growin’ worrieder an’ worrieder, an’ not \ that bright young life. But poor boy—poor Tip! 
sleepin' a wink, when all of a sudden she heard < His hands an’ feet had to be cut off, an’ he jest 
the horse an’ cutter drive into the yard, an’ stop : lived through the operation, that is all. He 
to the horse-barn ; an’ she turned over an’ felt < looks like a shadow ; but not more like one than 
easy. She had been a-settin’ up on end in the j his mother. 

bed, with her night-cap pushed back, a-listenin’. ! An’ now I am tailin’ the plain livin' truth: 
But time went on, an’ no boys come in, an' she j Amanda Jane’s hair, which that Friday wus 
set up on end agin an’ listened. An’ finally she \ black as a coal, is Aill of white threads. Sor- 
hunched Eben, an’ told him that the horse had J row’s hand, that has lain so heavy on that poor 
come, but the boys hadn’t. An’ he snapped her j head, has left ’em there. 

up, as men will when they are rousted up from a j An’ that woman wuz as innercent as an infant 
sleep: babe; an’ that is one of the awfulest things con- 

“ Wal, wal, what if they hain’t? They are on- 1 nected with the hull subject of intemperance— 
liarncssin’.” j how the innercent suffer with the guilty. 

An’ he dropped off to sleep agin. But moth- As I said to Josiah, says I: 

ers’ eyes are wakeful, an’ mothers’ hearts beats “ You have said to me, Josiah Allen, time an* 

warru an’ faithful, an’ pretty soon she rousted j agin, that it wux all right to sell cider an’ drink 
him up agin, an’ told him that “ he must get up, j it. If anybody wux fool enough to get drunk, 
for sumtkiu’ had happened to them boys, an’ it wux their own business—it didn’t hurt any- 
she knew it.” body only themselves.” 

An’ he, beginnin’ to feel kinder Bkairt, got up j And says I: “ Josiah Allen, if you wux ever 
an’ dressed him, an’ lit the lantern, an’ went j goin’ to say that to me agin, I want you to go 
out; an’ there stood the horse all covered with j on’ look at Amanda Jane Landers’es hair.” 
white frost, an’ sumthin’ a-lyin’ in the bottom of j “ Lay Jane Landers’es head onto me, if you 
the cutter. He lifted up the robe, au’ there lay J want to,” says Josiah, in a surly tone. 

Jake Rumsey, dead stupid drunk — with the? Says I, in reasonable axents: “ I hain't laid 

cider-jug by the side o’ him, empty. j her head onto you. 1 lay it to you a-upholdin’ 

Eben Landers’es heart beat like a sledge-ham- { of it.” 
mer, an’ his voice wuz hoarse an’ awful screech- “ Wal, wal, you are alius a-layin’ things to 
in’ as he hollered out to him : ! me, an’ I s’pose you alius will be.” 

“ Where is Tip ? Where is Tip ?” j Says I: “Josiah, I am alius a-callin’ things 

But he might jest as well have asked the ; by their right names, an’ a findin’ out things.” 
horse, an’ better, for that could whinner, an’ l “Wal, wal, I can’t help it if you be.” 
hAd all the sense it was born with. Josiah feels awful on the subject. It has cut 

An’ by that time Amanda Jane wuz out there, him down awfully, he thought so much of Tip. 
a-wringin’ her hands an’ a-cryin’, more’n half< lie has acted first-rntc, Josiah Allen has. It 
crazy. An’ they rousted up the neighbors, an’ j wux only yesterday that I heard a awful katouse 
carried Jake in, an’ I s’pose no mortal man will f an’ knockin’ round up the back-stairs, an’ I took 
ever know jest what Eben Landers’es feelin’s j my hands right out o* the dish-water an’ run 
wux, as they carried in the empty cider-jug, an’ j out into the wood-house to see what the matter 
set it down. j wuz. An’ there Josiah Allen wuz, a-luggin’ the 

An then Eben an* one of the neighbors got j cider-borrcl upstairs to pour into the viniger. 
into the cutter an’ drove that horse bock on a < Ilis conscience hAd Bmoted him, till he had come 
hard run, an* about three miles bock theyjound < right out an’ acted like a hero an’ a warrior in 
him. They found Tip a-lyin’ on the road, jest j the path of right. I wux proud of that man. 
as he had fell out o’ the cutter, with his two < My emotions wux beautiful, as I stood there an' 
hands froze stiff, an’ both of his feet. j see him a-denyin’ self, an’ makin’ a martyr of 

They thought he wuz dead, on’ the doctor said \ himself, an’ strainin’ his bock, for true on' noble 
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principle. But he, though his actions wuz so 
noble an 1 beautiful, wouldn’t come right out an’ 
tell me how he felt. He concealed his grand an’ 
heroio emotions, as men will, by puttin’ on a 
mask of indifference an’ even crossness. An’ as 
he 8(6 me stand there a-w&tchin’ him, he mut¬ 
tered sumthin’ about: 

“Its bein’ all dumb nonsense, a-makin’ so 
much dumb viniger.” 

An’ there I hadn’t mentioned viniger to him. 
But X didn’t say nothin’ back. Truly, there is a 
time to let men scold, an* a time to curb ’em in. 
When they are a-climbin’ up the steep path o’ 
right, luggin’ an’ tuggin* a barrel with ’em, if a 
tittle scoldin’ an’ mutterin’ is a-goin’ to relieve 
’em, I let ’em scold an’ mutter. 

I didn’t say nothin’ at the time to praise him, 
knowin’ that, tuckered out an’ feelin’ as he did, 
praise wouldn’t be took as I would wish praise 
to be took. But I went to work and got a extra¬ 


good dinner a-purpose to reward him. I knew 
well it would be the sweetest reward I could 
give him. He knew well how pleased, how 
highly tickled, I wuz by his actions. Why, I 
jest piled the raisins into the plum-puddin*. 
An’ 1 didn’t scrimp any in the short’nin’ of the 
chicken-pie crust; an* as to jelly an* canned 
fruit, 1 wuz lavish an’ proftise. He realized my 
feelin’s—an* oh, what a dinner that man did 
eat. He eat like a man a-mowin*. 

Eben Landers 1 b a changed man. Not a drop 
o’ cider will that man ever make agin as long as 
he lives. As I said, he don’t need any more 
arguments from Samanthy. For that greatest 
preacher, whose mighty eloquence melts the 
hardest hearts, has took up the subject. 

Truly, when the divine pleadin* of sorrow an' 
the hauntin’ voice of repentance are speakin’ to 
a man’s soul, Samanthy’ s is not needed. Bat 
poor Tip—poor boy ! 


MEMORY'S SPELL. 


BT CARBIl F. L. WHEBLBB. 


Tbs simplest things, souse subtle spsll 
Entwines in all life’s phases : 

As childhood’s happy hours come beck 
At sight of meadow daisies; 

As looking on the sea, the past 
Upon the present rushes; 

As in tlio wood, a long-hushed voice 
Breaks through the song of thrushes. 


The ferns grew thick along the way. 

The air with incense Oiling, 

That Mended with first love’s sweet spell. 
Which our soft hearts was thrilling; 

And scent of ferns has power for aye 
To set my pulses glowing, 

Though years have passed, and o’er Tom’s seat 
The daisied grass is blowing. 


And deeps of half-forgotten tears 
Are troubled by the measure • 

Of some old song, heard long ago, 

When life o*er-brimmed with pleasure; 
When ** evil daya had not come nigh.” 

Ah, how the heart remembers 
The Area of youth, and fans in vain 
Their gray and lifeless embers. 

A rushy brook, its shallows green 
With peppermint and cr c ae o s; 

A woody bank, with shadows dim, 

A magic power possesses 
To stir my spirit to its depths, 

Bring back a joy long over, 

When Sister Millie played with me, 

By brook and wild-wood cover. 


When fall the misty autumn eves. 

And it is softly raining: 

When through the gloaming, far and nee*. 
The crickets are complaining: 

A thought belonging to my past 
With sudden strength arises, 

And with sweet airs, from youth’s far shares 
My weary soul surprises. 

But night and day, in storm and son,. 

One memory up-springing 
Uplifts me, till I almost think 
I hear the angels singing. 

Two hazel eyes, two eyes of blue, 

Seem smiling on me ever; 

Two voices whisper, through my dneamv 
M We’ll meet beyond the river.” 


A breath of woodland ferns, and lol 
The mists of years are parted: 

I seem a care-free girl again. 
Bright-haired and happy-hearted; 

I see the road beside the wood, 

*TU balmy summer weather, 

Tom Brown acd I from singing-school 
Go loitering home together. 

Vob LXXXIII.—21. 


Thus tenderly dose memory 
Restore life’s morning glory, 

Ere bitter loss was traced across 
The sweet unfinished story. 

Beyond all time Is perfect peaces 
In which my heart reposes. 

Faith’s band has touched griefs thorny crown. 
And turned the thorns to roses. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OP ‘‘THE 8ECOND LIFE,” ETC., ETC. 


So great a change have the last thirty years 
produced in the social condition of this country, 
that before I relate an incident which occurred 
in 1852, 1 feel as if 1 should apologize for its 
incredibility. In some respects, the United 
States of that date was as different from the 
country known to the present generation as is 
Russia now. To that change, I must refer my 
readers for explanation of whatever may seem 
strange or unnatural in my story. 

The village of Kittcry lies among the Pennsyl¬ 
vania hills, closely bordering on Maryland. No 
railway in 1852 came near it: even the National 
Road left it contemptuously on one side. A 
“turnpike,” badly kept by the farmers, crept 
lazily from the county town through the hills 
cp to it, dwindling down at the end of its jour¬ 
ney into the long crooked village street, with its 
occasional houses on either side, each imbedded 
in its garden of corn, tomatoes, hollyhocks, and 
dahlias. 

Colonel Kildare lived in the big brick house, 
at the top of the hill; and Doctor Goff in the 
little stone house, at the bottom. In these two ] 
dwellings was all the Brahmin blood of the vil¬ 
lage: that, everybody knew and felt. Kittery 
was as proud of its aristocracy as of its myste¬ 
rious Oriental tree, which was the only one in the 
State. But there was no outward distinction 
between ranks. When the sewing society met at 
Mrs. Kildare’s, Mrs. Baltzer, the milliner, and 
pretty little Jane Edson, the blacksmith’s daugh¬ 
ter, were among the most active and prominent 
members; and Jane used to run in every day to 
tylk to poor old Mrs. Goff, who had been bed¬ 
ridden for ten years, and to listen for the hun¬ 
dredth time to her account of how, once, when 
she was picking coffee before browning it, she 
found a queer-looking seed and planted it, and 
out of that came the Oriental tree, which was 
the wonder of all travelers that had ever visited 
Kittery. 

At the back of the town, behind the shady 
Commons, was St. Domingo, a huddle of shanties 
filled with negroes: the descendants, it was sup¬ 
posed, of runaway slaves; for Kittery was con¬ 
veniently near the Maryland line. 

The town was so completely shut off from the 
outside world, that the people fell back on each 
other for interest and occupation. When Mrs. 
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Goff had “ an attack ” in the night, it was known 
before breakfast in the farthest cabin of St. Do¬ 
mingo ; and when the time came for Mrs. Kildare’s 
cousin, in Philadelphia, to send her a spring hat, 
l the town was on the watch for the box, which 
l Deipps, the carrier, always brought up in the 
| buggy, when he came as usual with the mail, on 
| Tuesday evenings. 

| “ Ila, Deipps, what’s this?” the Colonel would 

| say, affecting surprise, as he put on his specta- 
j cles. “Philadelphia, eh? Pomps and vanities, 

\ I suppose. Ah, these women, these women. 

| Handle it gently, Deipps. Aha! here comes 
\ Mrs. Baltzer to get the pattern.” 

] “ Yes, the ladies everywhere like to keep up 

i with the ton,” said Deipps. “ But I don’t know 
any town in my rounds where they get the style 
straight from the East as they do in Kittery, 
thanks to your good lady.” 

A compliment, as he knew, sure to bring him 
i a glass of the Colonel’s famous old, bottled, apple- 
toddy. 

By the time that the box was opened, and Mrs. 
Kildare, with slightly flushed face, prepared to 
take this new marvel from its tissue-paper folds, 
Mrs. Baltzer, and Jennie Edson, and all the 
ladies in town, were standing breathlessly about 
her. She lifts it out, shakes loose the purple 
ribbons and dangling bugles from its peaked 
crown, and with deliberation places it on her 
head. There is a pause of suspense—silence. 
Then Mrs. Baltzer draws a long breath. 

“Of all the beautiful hats you’ve had from 
the East, ma’am,” she cries, “that is the most 
j tasty.” 

| “Tasty? It’s lovely,” echoes Jennie Edson, 
who, in imagination, has already built a peake<l 
crown and drooping lace over her own curly 
hair and soft eyes. 

“ Yes, I must say it’s very becoming,” says 
Mrs. Kildare, and turns from side to side, and 
peeks and nods at herself in the glass. “ Well, 
I’ll take it off, so you can have a good look at it, 
Mrs. Baltzer.” For she knows perfectly well 
that there will be a long procession of peaked 
crowns aud purple ribbons up the aisle next 
Sunday. 

With all this neighborly feeling, the town, aa 
may be supposed, took a keen interest in the 
fact that Jennie Edson and young Habershnxn, 
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the carpenter, were engaged at last, and were to j 
be married in a month. Jennie, with her driv- j 
ing energy, red lips, and beaming eyes, and her j 
innocent coquetry, was everybody’s friend, and j 
seemed to belong to the community. What would j 
the church fairs or sewing-bees do without her? 
For that slow, quiet Matt Habersham to take j 
her all to himself was a ridiculous monopoly. < 

“ Besides,” said Donner, the innkeeper, when j 
the matter was being^flscussed for the twentieth j 
time on his long porch, 44 to go to the root of the J 
matter, Jennie’s marryin* below her. The Haber- { 
shams are strangers, an* the Edsons is among our j 
first settlers. Lemme see, Matthoo’s mother 
on’y come to Kittery in ’84—eighteen year ago. i 
Matthoo was about three, just in Bhorts.” < 

“ I mind her,” said old Jonas, the hostler, who j 
was balancing himself on the edge of the horse- 
trough. “ Mrs. Habersham was a peaked, j 
delikkit little woman ; couldn’t wash, nor cook a « 
meal’s vittles, nor nothin’, without gettin’ faint, j 
My wife, that’s Nancy, my first, took her an’ the ; 
chile to job around for their feed. But Nancy 
soon said she warn’t worth her salt.” 

41 Who were the Habershams, anyhow?” said 
a thin, light-eyed young man in the corner, 
speaking in a mild womanish voice. 

There was a sudden silence, and a quick ex¬ 
change of significant glances. Shep Wolfe had 
been in love with Jennie for years, as everybody 
knew ; but nobody knew how he was bearing his 
disappointment. How could anyone tell what 
was going on under that perpetually smiling 
face? This was the first time he had mentioned 
the affair, and Donner felt that he deserved a 
full answer. 

44 Well,’tain’t known exactly. Mrs. Haber¬ 
sham was clost-mouthed. She was a widder from 
Virginny, in redooced circumstances. More’n 
that, she never evened to nobody. She wam’t 
used to work, as Jonas says; her hands was as 
white as a baby’s. But she had lots of sperrit. 
She tnk up tailorin’, an’ dyein’, an’ knittin’, an’ 
so paid her way? till she died. Matt’s got the 
same push in him, for all he’s quiet. He’ll 
get on.” 

“ He’s got on,” said Lomax, the storekeeper, 
who was a hot irascible fellow, and a friend of 
Habersham's. “That lot he’s bought is the best 
small patch in Kittery; an’ look at the house j 
he’s built on it. He deserves the gal, Matthoo j 
docs.” j 

This was said with a triumphant nod at Shep, ] 
who met it with his smiling lack-lustre eyes, \ 
pulling thooghtfiilly, meanwhile, at his yellow \ 
beard. Nobody spoke for awhile, until Wolfe I 
rose, with a stretch and yawn. J 


44 Well, I must be gettin’ to bed, gentlemen,” 
he said. 44 I’ve business down to Cross-Roads, 
to-morrow, an’ 1 must be up early.” 

Donner remarked, civilly, that it was a long 
pull to Cross-Roads, and asked 44 what horse did 
he allow to take?” Then he was permitted to 
depart. Nobody ever pressed Sheppard to stay 
in any company, though he was the gentlest, 
mildest-mannered man in town. 

Passing with his airy noiseless step down the 
street, he turned into a shady lane, at the foot of 
which a new cottage was set, in the midst of an 
enclosure of four or five acres, already laid out in 
garden and orchard. Shep’s eye passed over 
the pretty little house; the trim fences; the 
flower-beds, which the carpenter had dug and 
planted after his day’s work was done. But 
there was no apparent jealousy in his calm sur¬ 
vey. He drew behind the lilac hedge, as Haber¬ 
sham and Jennie came up from the garden, and 
went into the house. They lighted a lamp, and 
he could see Jennie’s face, as she flew from one 
room to the other, peering into pans and tins in 
the kitchen, examining the centre-table in the 
parlor, or the two precious red alum vases, 
finally forcing Matthew into one rocking-chair, 
and perching herself daintily in another. 

44 1 declare, this parlor is as pretty as Mrs. 
Kildare’s,” she exclaimed. “When we gtft 
father’s and mother’s photographs hung up with 
red strings, and my potichomanie basket on the 
table—you’ve never told me yet, Matt, where 
you got these chairs and the table?” 

She was leaning back in the rocking-chair, 
her face turned up smiling, expectant. Haber¬ 
sham, his back to the wall, was looking down at 
her, a passionate heat on his swarthy, finely-cut 
face. He had forgotten to answer. 

“ The chairs ? Oh, I made them,” he said, at 
last. 

44 They were not in the shop—” 

44 No. I worked at them in the loft, after 
night. I have been at work at them since May.” 

44 We were not engaged in May. Suppose,” 
with a mischievous shrug and smile, “ I had 
accepted Sheppard, after all ?” 

Wolfe could not see his rival’s face. Haber¬ 
sham did not speak for a moment. Then he said, 
in his peculiar quiet voice: 

44 1 should have sent you the poor things all 
the same, Jennie. I made them for you.” 

“But you? What would you have doner’ 
she persisted, curiously watching him. 

Habersham was totally different from the other 
men in Kittery. He did pot love nor hate like 
them. Jennie could not understand any such 
unsounded hidden depths of passion; it made 
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her uncomfortable, fond as she was of him. She 1 
was perpetually trying to tear his heart open, to 
see to the bottom of it. s 

44 Would you have stayed in Kittery, if I had j 
been Sheppard’s wife?” she insisted. j 

“ We will not talk of it any longer,” he re¬ 
plied, gently. •* You are not Sheppard’B wife. 

1 remember,” he began, with a sudden change * 
of tone, “ when I made these things, how slowly 
1 worked. I was afraid to finish them. When 
I chipped and polished the chairs and tables for 
you to use, I fancied that in some way I touched ; 
you—I came near to you.” 

44 What an absurd boy you are,” Jennie 
laughed. But the tears came to her eyes. 
Habersham stooped and kissed them. Wolfe 
drew bock quickly, and left the window. When 
Jennie and Matt came out, a moment later, they 
saw him strolling down the path, swinging a 
stick lightly and whistling softly to himsolf. 

The lovers came every evening to inspect the 
progress in their little home; and every evening 
Sheppard played the spy, hiding in the thick 
shrubbery. But if their happiness disturbed 
him he did not show it: the smiling face, peer¬ 
ing at them from the lilacs, was that of an 
amused benignant friend. 

One night, after he had thus watched them, he 
strolled down the street to his own house, os usual, 
and went, as usual, as if aimlessly, to his own 
room. But when the church-clock hod struck 
eleven, and all the village was asleep, he crept out 
of the back-door to the stable, saddled a horse, 
and rode at a breakneck pace across the hills. 
Early next morning, he dismounted at the inn in 
the county town, sixteen miles distant. His horse 
was wet and panting; but Sheppard was cool, 
and as neat and natty, from his spotted blue neck¬ 
tie to his shining boots, as though he had that 
instant stepped out of his chamber. He entered, 
and lazily surveyed the group of loungers in the 
bar-room. Then sauntering up to a powerfully- 
built bearded man, he bowed. 

14 Major Starr, I presume?” 

44 Yes!” with a scowl. The Mqjor always 
•cowled suspiciously at strangers. 

44 1 am Sheppard P. Wolfe, Attorney-at-Law in 
Kittery. I received a letter from you, on Friday, 
inquiring—” 

44 Yes, yes,” lowering his voice, with a warn¬ 
ing gesture. “Well, Mr. Wolfe, any discov¬ 
eries?” 

44 1 have found the man you are looking fbr. j 
He is a carpenter in Kittery, by the name of 
Habersham.” 

The Major made a clucking sound, expressive 
of keen delight. 


44 A—a likely fellow—stout—healthy ?” 

44 Oh, very likely.” Mr. Wolfe’s smile broad¬ 
ened a little. 44 Skillful at his trade, too. I 
should say such a slave ought to be worth a cool 
four thousand.” 

• 44 Mother alive?” 

44 No. Unfortunately, she has been dead for 
sixteen years.” 

44 It is just eighteen years since she ran away.” 

44 Yes; that is the time. But,” with a Blight 
anxiety in his tone, 44 they describe her as a deli¬ 
cate sofl-handed woman, unfit for hard work of 
any kind.” 

44 Well, Lydia was as white as any woman I 
ever saw. Brought up in the house as my wife’s 
maid, you know. Keen little devil! To think 
she’s cheated me these eighteen years. The 
boy’s got a stretch of work before him to pay up 
for it. Well, well. When shall we set out?” he 
broke off, impatiently. 

44 At once, if you wish.” 

44 But you hnven’t had your breakfast ?” 

44 1 do not need any. Let me have a fresh 
horse, fenrber; and take care of my more until I 
send for her.” 

Mqjor Starr, who knew his business, was 
accompanied by the Sheriff, one or two consta¬ 
bles, and a few of the new friends whom he had 
mode in the town. They expected to see some 
fan, they called it, as the runaway slave passed 
himself off as a white man, and had acquired 
social standing in Kittery; and there would 
probably be resistance. They might be needed 
to maintain, as they phrased it, the dignity of 
the law. 

When the cortege approached the town, Wolfe 
rode up to the Major. 

44 1 prefer not to appear in this matter,” he 
said, with a sudden air of candor. 44 1 like this 
poor devil. I have been kind to him, indeed, 
and—” 

44 1 understand you, Mr. Wolfe. Your feelinge 
do you honor. I shall not need your assistance 
any longer. It’s a clear cose, no doubt. But—” 

He broke off abruptly, pulling out his purse. 

44 No, no. I am already paid,” said Wolfe, 
quickly. But the next moment he rode up 
alongside of the Major, and held out his hand, 
with the remark: 44 It’s foolish, alter all, to 
refuse a fair fee, eh?” 

44 1 should say so.” 

Wolfe’s palm closed on the bills, as he turned 
his horse down a side lane, entering the town by 
another rood. 

The sun shone warmly into Habersham's shop, 
that afternoon, its yellow beams lighting up the 
dusty air and the heaps of curled shavings on 
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the floor. The carpenter had thrown off his 
jacket, and in his shirt-sleeves and with bare 
head was whistling to keep time to the steady 
b-z-z-z of his plane. 

Colonel Kildare and Donner came up the street 
hastily, stopped at the wide door, then stepped 
inside. Matt nodded, but did not pause in his 
work for a moment; for the shop was one of the 
Tillage gossiping places, and the two often 
stopped there for awhile. Now, however, they 
did not indulge in their usual lazy dribble of 
talk; but stood silent, furtively but curiously 
inspecting him, as if they saw the femiliar feat¬ 
ures by a new light. 

Matt stopped at last, passed his arm over his 
wet forehead, and then tried the edge of his 
plane with his thumb. 

44 What’s the word to-day, Colonel? I thought 
I heard the tramp of horses’ feet awhile ago. 
Anything up?” 

44 Well, yes,” said Donner. 

He gave a quick questioning glance at the 
Colonel, who answered by a nod. Kildare was a 
little weazened old man, nervous and fidgety in 
his movements. He was singularly quiet to-day, 
and stood with his bock to Matt, so that the lat¬ 
ter could not see him. The pompouB landlord 
puffed a little before he began. 

44 Strykes is up. Sheriff Strykes, you know, 
and three constables from Somerset, and with 
them a lot of other folks—” 

44 A posse comitatus 7 Why, what’s the mat¬ 
ter?” 

Matt spoke in quick hurried tones, and reached 
for his cap. 

44 No, don’t go, Habersham. There’s a fellow 
there from Georgia—a Major—” 

He stopped, eyeing Matt keenly. But the 
young man did not blench. He stood waiting, 
eager and amused, as any lad in Kittery would 
be, at the rare chance of an incident in that 
aleepy town. 

44 Major—Major Starr. That’s the name.” 

Matt took up his cap, and pulled out the fur 
rim. 

44 He has come here,” went on the landlord, 
•• to find a runaway slave.” 

The Colonel gathered his courage, and looked 
at Habersham; even made a step towards him. 
Matt was still turning his cap about in his hand. 

44 Runaway slave ? In St. Domingo ?” he said, 
at last. 

44 No. Lord knows I wish it was Tom Craw¬ 
ford he’d laid claim to,” burst out Donner. 
••That would be a good riddance.” 

44 Yes t Crawford could well be spared,” said 
Matt, coolly. 44 Who is it he does claim ?” 


I 44 He says—” 

Donner lowered his voice. Then he pushed 
the big door to, which act left them in partial 
darkness, except for a beam of light which struck 
through the window, and fell full on Haber¬ 
sham’s head. 

44 He says that a house-servant of his, named 
Lydia, ran away, eighteen years ago, and came 

I i North; that he has lately found, through the 
< other niggers, that she came to Kittery; and he’s 
| followed her.” 

\ 44 1 know no woman of that name among oui* 

5 darkeys,” said Matt. 

j He took up his jacket and drew it on, but- 
j toning it closely. Both men were scanning him, 

\ as though they had never seen him before. He 
i had a light compactly-built figure, the figure of a 
\ well-born white: but how dark he was. Why 
< had they never noticed his color before ? 

| “The woman—Lydia—is dead,” said Donner. 
s 44 Who does he want, then?” 

The innkeeper hesitated. 

44 She had a sou, he says; a boy of about 
three years old.” 

The Colonel, as Donner spoke, went up to 
Matt. He liked the boy. They had often gone 
hunting together; together they had fought the 
lost township election, and won it. 

44 When Donner was goin* to tell him,” he 
said, afterwards, 44 it cut me as if it had been 
$ my own son. I didn’t know as I keered for any 
; man that a’ way.” 

44 Who is the boy ? He must be a man now,” 
said Mott, looking the landlord directly in the 
eye. 

“ He is a man,” stammered Donner. 

“Matt, Matt!” cried the Colonel, catching 
him by the shoulder, 44 1 don’t believe it. That 
! is—I don’t know—God help us.” 

44 What do you mean ?” The carpenter turned 
from one to the other. 44 Who is this boy?” 
“You—you! Starr has identified your mother 
: as his slave.” 

Matt flung off the hold of the Colond, and 
glared at them both. 

44 Is this meant os a joke, gentlemen? Because 
if it is, it’s a poor one.” 

44 It’s no joke, boy. Starr is at Squire Hutts* 
office now, swearin’ to the facts. The constables 
are outside here, guardin’ the shop. They let 
; the Cunnel an’ me pass, to break the matter te 
; you.” 

44 A slave? Mother a slave?” Habersham 
broke into a yell of wild laughter. 44 This is 
simply ridiculous.” 

“Then,” cried Kildare,anxiously, 44 you know 
> who your mother was ? She left some papers— 
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proof? She never, you see, said a word about 
her past life to any of us. Collect yourself, 
Matt. Try and think. Your freedom depends 
on it.” 

“ Freedom ? Do you think I—” 

He stopped, and wiped the drops of sweat 
from his face. 

“No,” he went on, “mother never told me 
anything, except that my father was dead, and 
that we had belonged to a very different station 
from that we held here.” 

“I’m afraid that’s true enough,” muttered 
Kildare. 

A volley of terrific blows resounded on the 
door at that moment. The door flew open. The 
crowd, headed by the constables, rushed in. 
Starr stood apart. 

The officers seized Matt. 

“ Here’s your man, sir,” they shouted. 

They were powerful men; but Matt hurled 
them to the ground. 

“Stand back,” he shouted. “I am as white \ 
a man as any here. You, Strykes—you hound ? j 
You came whining to me to help elect you, and IJ 
would not do it because you are a thief, and now l 
you head this plot. Call off your dogs.” i 

“ I didn’t know what I know now, when I \ 
asked your vote, Habersham,” said Strykes, 5 
with a chuckle. “ You’ve tricked us all.” j 

“ You must bring sufficient proof that this man \ 
is your slave, or you cannot seize him,” said the j 
Colonel, interposing, and addressing Starr. \ 
“You know that much law, don’t you?” j 

The crowd instantly surged up to back him. 
Matt was their friend, and they would have done i 
it before, but they had too wholesome a dread of j 
the law, to interfere without a leader. j 

“ The proof is complete,” said the Major. i 

There was a breathless pause, waiting for the 
next sentence. Every face was turned to Haber¬ 
sham, who stood alone in the midst, his eyes 
fixed on Starr’s. In this last moment, a frightful 
doubt had crept over him. Could it be true? 
There had always been a strange mystery about 
his mother. He knew nothing of her—of him¬ 
self. 

“I am white,” he said, facing Starr. “Every 
man in Kittery knows me.” 

Starr turned his back on him. He was at 
bottom a kind-hearted man. Something in Matt’s 
manly bearing touched him. But he felt that 
he had been cheated, somehow, out of the work 
of half a lifetime. 

“ The proof is complete,” he said to Kildare. 

“ I have traced my slave to Somerset, and there 
I found the man who hauled her and her child 
to Kittery on a wagon. I have described her to 


your leading citizens, and they recognize her as 
a woman known by the name of Habersham. 
This young man is her sou, and my property. I 
don't want to make any disturbance. But the 
law is on my side, and 1 can’t afford to lose my 
money. Sheriff, do your duty.” 

“StopI I have something to say,” said the 
Colonel. He was shaking nervously. 

He drew Starr apart. 

“ Matt Habersham may be your slave,” he 
said. “I don’t know. It has to be proved yet. 
But he has been my equal, sir, and my friend. 
That boy—well, no matter. But if it’s proved 
that he belongs to you, set your price on him. 
He has a house, and will make up the buqi in 
Kittery. I’ll head the paper.” 

“ Give us time, Major,” added Donner. “ We 
can’t give in to see Matt turned into a nigger 
and a slave, and swept off like that. It’s late in 
the day. Wait till to-morrow, and we’ll talk the 
matter coolly over to-night.” 

“Well, gentlemen—” The Mqjor hesitated. 
“I don’t want to be hard on the fellow. He 
looks like a decent lad—” 

“ One of the best mechanics in Kittery,” inter¬ 
rupted Donner, “ and engaged to a pretty, good 
girl.” 

“ Umph ! Have you a jail ? I must make 
sure of my man, if I stay over night.” 

“ No. But he can be locked up in my office, 
as safely as in any jail.” 

“ I have waited for eighteen years. I suppose 
one night more can make little difference,” said 
the Msjor, wishing to be as kind os possible. 

While this colloquy was going on, Shep Wolfe 
pressed through the crowd up to Matt. 

“They’re raising money to buy you off,” he 
whispered, smiling. 

“Buy me off? It is proved, then?” 

“ Oh, yes. But there’ll be a compromise.” 

Matt staggered back. The constable caught 
and upheld him. At that moment, Edson, 
Jennie’s father, grimy from the forge, harried 
up, and held out both his black hands to Matt. 

“Sad business, Mr. Edson,” interposed Wolfe. 
“But they’ll buy him off.” 

“What difference does that make?” said Matt, 
fiercely. “If it is true, let me go. It’s all at 
on end here.” 

“ Yes,” quickly added Wolfe. “ Of course, 
Mr. Edson. It’s all at an end for him hero.” 

But the blacksmith held on to Matt tightly. 

“Danged if I believe one word of it,” be 
swore. “ Nor will Jennie, neither, if I know my 
gal. Here she comes. Stand back, gentlemen, 
if you please. Seems to me she’s got more right 
here than any of us.” 
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Jennie passed through the crowd. She saw 
none of them. When she reached Matt, she put 
her white face up to be kissed as usual, as if no 
one was near. 

“What are you trembling for?” she said, 
seizing his arms, in a kind of breathless anger. 
“ Why do you look so wretched ? One would 
think you—you believe it. I would fight to 
the death before I would give in.” 

“ But,” said Shep, softly, “if it is true, what 
is there for you to fight?” 

For her answer, Jennie only looked brightly 
up in Matt’s face, and smiled. 

Major Starr came up. 

“Sheriff, you will bold this man until to-, 
morrow morning. You are responsible for him. 
Mr. Donner will furnish a secure room in which 
to confine him.” 

“We will not give Mr. Donner that trouble,” 
said a loud commanding voice; and Doctor Goff 
sprang off his horse, and pushed aside the crowd. 
“ Take your hand, Sheriff, off of that man. I can 
satisfy you,” turning to Starr. “ Mr. Haber¬ 
sham is the son of a small planter, in Virginia: 
a drunken fellow, whose brutalities drove his wife 
to fly, with her son. I had a correspondence 
with him all about it before his death, and have 
the letters to prove all that I say.” 

“And where is my Lydia, then?” 

“ Your Lydia, I suspect, was a woman known 


here as White Lize, who came to Kittery about 
the same time as Mrs. Habersham. She and her 
boy are both dead. You can hear all about them 
in the negro quarter. Come, Habersham. My 
wife is waiting supper for you. Come, Jennie.” 

In another hour the sudden storm of excite¬ 
ment had died out of the village. Starr and the 
posse were gone, and Matt and Jennie, slowly 
walking down the shady lane to their bouse, 
could see the white puff of dust which marked 
their way up the hill-road. 

The lovers opened the little gate, and went into 
the quiet parlor. The moon Bhone faintly in 
through the windows. 

“ Was it only last night that we were here?” 
said Habersham. “ It seems a long time: as if 
I had been down through death since then.” 

Jennie pressed his arm to her side. 

“ But I stayed beside you there,” she said, 
with a trembling laugh. “I always will. I 
always will.” 1 

On the inn-porch, Donner, the Colonel, and all 
the other men-of the village, discussed the great 
event of the day. 

“ But, gentlemen,” said Donner, impressively, 
“ I am only surprised that Shep had nothing to 
do with that affair. I have always expected that 
fellow to show the wolf’s teeth under the lamb’s 
skin. And he’ll do it some day. Mark my 
words.” 
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Be* rath an oak, upon a hill, 

That overlooked a long green land, 

I dreamed my love lay still—so still 
He moved not either foot or hand. 

For three long days so he had lain, 

And watched with eager eyes intent, 

To see the postman, o'er the plain, 

Come with the note I never sent 

But now be slept, no more to wake— 

Oh, very faintly came his breath; 

No dawn of day his dreams would break, 
He slumbered on and on to death. 

He looked so chill—he looked so white, 
As if already he was dead. 

1 laughed at first, though sad the sight, 
The poetman never came, I Bald. 

Up ragged rocks, that morn, my feet 
Had climbed, to gather where it grew, 

A wreath of honeysuckle sweet; 

1 held ft now, all wet with dew. 

I shook the drops upon liis face. 

The blossoms from the stem I broke 

And shower'd them on him, till the place 
Wasodorous; he never woke. 


Then sudden I began to weep, 

I flung my fragrant wreath aside; 

He is so still, it is not sleep, 

But death that bolds him fast, I cried. 

Once more I’ll touch my lips to this 
Dear face of bis, ere I depart; 

I beut above him with a kiss, 

He woke and clasped me to his heart. 

I started from my dream; I beard 
The winter wind, the winter rain; 

The ivy, like a frightened bird. 

Was beating on the window-pane 

So vivid had my vision been, 

The honeysuckle's rich perfume 

I deemed, as on the hill-top green, 

Must linger round him in his room 

To-morrow I will rise, I thought, 

And do the thing tills vision bade; 

Will send the letter, as I ought. 

The letter all too long delayed. 

4 i 

I smiled and turned once more to rest. 

Ere this new day that conies is past . 

Nay, ere It fades toward the west, f * 
The postman will have come atU bst. 
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BT ZA1DKE BETTS SMITH. 

44 Neablt everyone has a romance, of some j yet. But, sometimes, I think it would do me 


kind, sometime in their life,” said Miss Bettie. \ 

Click, click, went her shining knitting-needles. 

Her small blue eyes were fixed absently on 
the little wood-fire. She knitted without looking, 
from long habit. 

“Everyone, Miss Bettie?” asked Priscilla 
North. “Then you had one, too.” 

44 It was all very long ago,” remarked the old 
maid. 44 Can you believe I was ever pretty ?” 

Priscilla opened her mouth to speak. She 
hardly knew what she was going to say; but 
Mies Bettie did not wait to hear her. 

“Yes, I was pretty once,” she said, “and I 
was called ‘Charming Bettie*.” 

She laughed a little oddly at this, and went 
on with her knitting a few moments in silence. 

44 My hair was always curly,** she continued, 
presently, 44 and my eyes used to be very bright. 
My cheeks were red—so red, they accused me 
of painting many a time, and my teeth white 
and even, and my figure round and trim. Yes, 

I was called ‘Charming Bettie’,** she repented, 
and her lips twitched with something like a smile 
of pleased recollection. 

Somehow, Priscilla did not feel quite so like 
smiling now. She thought it was a little pathetic 
—Miss Bettie’s innocent vanity concerning the 
past. She wondered, as she too watched the bright 
wood fire, if she would look like Miss Bettie, 
when she was her age, and if everything in life 
would seem so ended for her. 

There was so little left in the lonely little old 
maid’s life, she thought, with youthful pity. 

She had her snug brown house, with its pretty 
old-fashioned garden, her birds and her flowers, 
and her white kitten, it was true; but she must, 
at times, be very lonely, in spite of it all. 

Priscilla could picture her in the long winter 
evenings, sitting in the little dim lamp-lighted 
parlor, knitting—knitting. 

44 Miss Bettie,” she said, gently, after a little, 
who called you that—‘Charming Bettie’?” 

44 Whof Oh, a good many. He called me so, 
first, and then they all got to calling me that.” 
V “ Go on, please,” said Priscilla, slipping down 
on^e floor beside the fat kitten. “Tell me all 
about —do.” 

“ Well/I might as well tell you, I guess,” said 
Miss Slitro. slowly. “I never have told anyone 
(318) 


good just to speak about it I get tired of only 
thinking—I think so much,” with a little sigh, 
and the knitting lying idle, now, in her lap. 

44 Tell me who he was,” the young girl said, 
raising a curious young face. 

“ His name was David Allyn,” said Miss Bet¬ 
tie, rather tremulously. 

“David Allyn—Lawyer Allyn?” cried Pris¬ 
cilla, her dark eyes large with intense surprise. 

The spinster nodded. 

“ I have a picture of him, taken when he was 
quite young,” she said, and she got up and went 
to a little shelf, and took it down. 44 He was a 
handsome boy,” she went on, handing the faded 
daguerreotype to the young girl, “and he was 
as good as he was handsome.” 

The beardless boyish fince, with its irregular 
unformed features, and rather sunken black eyes, 
did not strike Priscilla os being at all handsome. 

“You say he was very good, Miss Bettie?” 
she ventured to say, however. 

“ Yes, as good as he was handsome,” Miss 
Sligo repeated, in her old-fashioned way. 

Priscilla could hardly repress a smile. She 
handed back the dim. colorless little picture. 

44 Did you meet him here in R-?” she 

asked. 

44 Yes, at a dance at one of the neighbors*. 
He was a young lawyer, had just graduated, and 
hadn’t hung out his shingle. But he was un¬ 
commonly bright and smart, even then. He is 
our leading lawyer now, you know,” the spin¬ 
ster added, with no little pride. 

“It seems so strange to think he was your 
lover,” Priscilla exclaimed. 

“Yes, it does seem strange now, fitter all 
these years,” said Miss Bettie, with another 
little sigh; “but it seemed very natural then. 
We met very often after the night of the dance, 
and we grew to know these country-roads near 
here by heart, for many were the long walks we 
took together. There is one road—that ohe that 
leads by the Hillman cottage—I never care to go 
now. It was there, on that road, just about 
dark, one October evening, that he told me he 
loved me. There had been a fine sunset, and 
the sky had been a bright flame-color. As the 
glow faded, and the meadows grew dark, and a 
little mist began to shut out the hills, we turned 
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to come home. * Lean on my arm, dear/ he 
said, and when I did so, trembling a little, he 
said: ‘How would you like a young fellow’s 
strong arm to lean on always ? 

“Yes, yes,” cried Priscilla, again raising an 
eager interested face. “Go on; what did you 
say, Miss Bettie?” 

“ I didn’t say anything right then, he took me 
so by surprise; and presently he went on: ‘ Bet- 
tie/ he said, ‘you are a nice girl—nicer than 

any in E-, or any place else, for that matter, 

and some day I am going to have you for my 
wife, if you say so.’ He was a bold sort of a 
boy. You would never think so now, to see 
him, would you? And then he told me how 
pretty he thought I was, and he said, with a 
laugh, and giving my arm a little pinch : * I am 
going to name you Charming 601110 .’ So after 
that he always called me that, and soon nearly 
everyone in It-began calling me it, too. 

“We were never engaged to each other, 
although I wear the little ring he gave me, in 
remembrance of our love, yet,” said Miss Bettie, 
and held out one thin hand, on which shone, in 
the firelight, a worn band of gold. “ There was 
just this understanding between us: some day, 
when he had got a nice Btart in the law, and had 
a little home of his own to take me to, then I 
was to be his wife. 

“ Wo were young, and we were content to 
wait; and one day he went away to the city to 
go into partnership with an old-established law¬ 
yer, a friend of his father’s. 

“ It was a grand chance, a fine opening for 
him, and we both knew it, and rejoiced over it 
like children, although we dreaded the separa¬ 
tion. ‘ Never mind, Charming Bettie,’ he Baid, 
when he came to kiss me good-bye. ‘ In a few 
years I will be nicely fixed; perhaps rich, who 
knows? Anyway, I’ll have a good start, and I 
will come back and carry you away !’ 

“ And then he was gone, and that was the 
end,” said Miss Bettie, rather abruptly, and she 
picked up her work and the needles fairljr flew. 

“The end! What do you mean?” cried the 
young girl, a little breathlessly. 

“ It was the end of everything between us. 
I mean,” said the spinster, and still knitting 
fast, “ for when David Allyn came home at 
the end of two years, he did not come alone; he 
brought his wife with him.” 

“ Oh, Miss Bettie 1 And you called him good. 
I shall never want to speak to him again; dis¬ 
honorable man.” 

“No, not that. Weak, perhaps, but not dis¬ 
honorable,” said Miss Bettie, quickly. “ Lucy 
Harper was a sweet-faced, sweet-mannered girl,” 


she went on, “ she was the daughter ot David’s 
partner, in the city, and it was not long before 
she fell in love with David. She could not or 
would not try to conceal it; and soon everyone 
saw, David among them, how much she cared 
for him. She was a delicate little creature, and 
aroused David s sympathy—his mother has often 
told me all about it—and bo it finally ended in 
his asking her to marry him. 

“ Her parents had never crossed her in any¬ 
thing, and they gave their consent to the match, 
and David Allyn brought her home, one day, to 
his people. 

“They stayed here a little while, and then 
went back to the city. I met her, once, in 
church, and I overheard her ask David 1 who that 
ugly little thing with the red face was he was 
staring at so hard ? If that was Charming Bet¬ 
tie?’ 

“That day, I walked for the first time since 
David’s marriage up the Hillman-cottage road, and 
although I shed many bitter tears, I resolved npt 
to let what had happened spoil my life for me; 
but somehow it has—it has,” ended the spinster, 
sadly, and she stared at the fire, which was get- 
ting low, with dim eyes. 

“ Miss Bettie, she is dead, now,” said the 
young girl, very softly, after a little pause, “ and 
he is a widower.” 

Priscilla had been staring at the fire also, and 
weaving a little romance of her own. 

“ Hush, child !” cried Miss Sligo. “ How can 
you ? She has not been in her grave a year yet, 
and David Allyn will never marry again any¬ 
way. His romance, like mine, is ended,” she 
added, decidedly, getting up and going to the 
wood-closet. 

She threw some sticks on the red coals, and 
soon a little blaze lit up the room. 

Miss Bettie opened the window, and leaned 
out over her plants, to glance at the crimson sky. 

“Just such clouds,” she said, softly, to herself. 
“Just such clouds as on that night.” 

The young girl came and stood beside her. 

“I must go home; it is supper-time,” she 
said. “ But before I go, let me thank you, Miss 
Bettie, for having told me what you have.” 

She kissed the maiden lady’s faded cheek, and 
flung her young arms affectionately around her. 

“ I shall love you better than ever now,” she 
said, tenderly, “and I hope, some day, things 
will yet come right.” 

Then she went away, and Miss Bettie stood in 
her open window for some little time after, look¬ 
ing at the sunset. 

Lawyer Allyn saw her as he came up the street 
from his office. He had moved to R- from 
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the city, and he walked more slowly as he came j 
to the little brown house among its trees. ! 

They always spoke to one another; it seemed \ 
foolish not to speak. So when he got by the < 
window he said : < 

44 Your flowers are looking very fresh and nice, S 
Miss Bettie.” \ 

The spinster gave one of her little nervous j 
starts. She bad not seen him coming. Her l 
hand struck against one of the flower-pots, and \ 
knocked it over. < 

It rolled off the narrow sill, and lay at David \ 
Allyn’s feet. 

44 It is broken to pieces,” he said, picking it 
up, with a little smile on his thin sallow face, 

44 but I am going to keep it—may I not ?” 

Miss Bettie’s cheeks wore something of their 
old redness. 

44 Yes—if you want to,” she made answer, a 
little breathlessly. 

He took the plant—a pale-pink geranium—out 
of the earthen pot, and shook a little of the dirt 
off the roots. 

“This shall bloom in my window,” he said, 

44 and I am going to name it 4 Charming Bettie,’ 
in memory of other days.” 

Miss Sligo’s face flushed a deeper red. 

44 Good-night,” she said, abruptly, and was 
about shutting the window. She felt somewhat 
shocked; his wife bad not been dead a year. j 
44 No, don’t go yet,” David Allyn said, his 
hand on the fence-railing. Then he seemed to \ 
remember himself. 44 Very well, good-night,” i 
he added, and walked slowly away, the little! 
pink geranium in his hand. \ 

A few days later, another stormy afternoon, s 
near dusk, Miss Sligo heard a knock at her front { 
door. 

She had grown a little timid, living by herself, 
and glanced out the window, nervously. 

There, on the porch, was Lawyer Allyn. 

Miss Bettie smoothed her curls quickly, and ; 
hastened to the door. 

“ I saw your firelight shining through the 
window, as I came past, and I could not resist 
coming in this wet night,” said the lawyer, a; 
little untruthfully, as he had planned coming for 
some days. 

Miss Bettie led the way to the little parlor. 
“Take this chair,” she said, drawing a large; 
rocker close to the fire. 

The lawyer held out his hands to the blaze. 

44 You have a snug little home, Miss Bettie,” !; 
he observea. “I suppose you would never # be$ 
willing to leave it now ?” And he glanced about < 
at the flowers in the window, and at the little j 
table set with one blue cup and saucer and plate, \ 


seen through the open door in the adjoining 
room. 

“I am attached to the house,” the spinster 
said, gravely. 44 My dear father and mother 
both died here, and it has many associations.” 

She Was sitting in another rocking-chair near 
by, and had taken up her knitting. 

David Allyn watched the swift-flying needles. 
44 Don’t you ever get lonely?” he asked, after 
a few moments’ silence. 44 1 do, up in my big 
house. It is a pretty place; but it is too big for 
me.” 

Miss Bettie only knitted faster, and was quite 
silent. His coming had disturbed her greatly. 
How many years since he had been here. 

Suddenly, he leaned forward, and took her 
work away. 

44 1 don’t want you to knit any more to-night,” 

I he said; “ I want you to look at me.” 

“ Lawyer Allyn!” 

“No, not Lawyer Allyn—David. Call me 

that, as you used to.” 

Miss Bettie trembled; her cheeks glowed as 
in youthful days. 

David Allyn took one of the spinster’s thin 
hands in his—the one on which the little worn 
ring was, it happened. 

“ Bettie,” he said, gravely, 44 1 have come to¬ 
night to ask your forgiveness and your love again. 
I feel I made a mistake—a great mistake, once 
in my life, and I want, if possible, to rectify it. 
Don’t tell me it is too late.” 

To feel that she was loved again, after all these 
lonely years, was too much for Miss Bettie; she 
burst into tears. 

Her white kitten purred and rubbed its soft 
little head against her dress. The firelight 
danced on the wall, and made black shadows in 
the corners. 

In the uncertain light, David Allyn bent, and 
kissed the faded cheek beside him. 

“ The big house will be lonely no more,” he 
whispered, “when 4 Charming Bettie’ is its mis¬ 
tress.” 

“ Not charming now, David,” said Miss Bet¬ 
tie, a little sadly, but smiling through her tears. 

44 Yes, you are charming to me, and always 
will be,” said David Allyn, tenderly. 

Someone opened the parlor-door. It was Pris¬ 
cilla ; but they did not see her. 

She stood for a moment, with a smile on her 
young face, watching them. Then she softly 
stole away. 

That night, she felt more kindly to a certain dark- 
eyed young fellow far away, and wrote him several 
closely-written pages, which made the young man’s 
foolish heart quite glad for many days. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Fausbrook, before the missionary could come 
to his aid, raised Angela, and she was able in a 
few seconds to assure them that there was no 
cause for alarm. A warning gesture and a few 
quick words, which she spoke to Okalono, in the 
Indian tongue, caused the girl to cease her sobs 
and lamentations, though she still crouched on 
the ground, hiding her face in Angela’s dress 
and shaking in every limb. 

“It was a narrow escape, my daughter,” the 
missionary said, very quietly. “Let its thank 
God therefor.” 

There was a brief silence, during which Faus¬ 
brook stood uncovered, watching the old man 
and Angela, as they bowed their heads in mute 
prayer. The beautiful lady’s peril had shaken 
him so greatly that he marveled at the compos¬ 
ure displayed by her relative and herself; so new 
to the country that he was not yet aware what 
stern lessons of fortitude and self-control were 
early learned by persons who devoted themselves 
to missionary work in those days. 

“Grandfather,” Angela said, softly, “ we must 
sot forget to whom, humanly speaking, our 
gratitude is due.”* 

“True, my daughter,” the missionary an¬ 
swered, extending his hand to the Colonel, while 
Angela quietly laid her slender fingers over their 
clasped palms, with a grave serenity which, to 
the impressionable young man, invested the cere¬ 
mony with something of the solemnity of a re¬ 
ligious rite. 

“ Indeed, indeed I merit no thanks,” he ex¬ 
claimed, eagerly. 

But Angela cheeked further protestations by 
Baying, in her grave serene way: 

“ Do not deprive us of a great pleasure by de¬ 
clining them.’ ? Then she drew a little back, and 
glancing down at the Indian girl, who still knelt 
•t her feet, she said kindly; 44 Get np now, Oka- 
lona; I want to go home.” 

The girl rose obediently, cast one pleading 
glance at Angela and the missionary, which 
was replied to by a caress from the young lady 
and a smile from the Father; then she stood 


mute, with her head bowed on her breast, look¬ 
ing wonderfully beautiful in her contrition and 
trouble. 

But the Colonel was not softened thereby. To 
him she seemed some savage animal, and he 
could not forgive her the reckless act whereby 
she hod risked endangering the safety of this 
woman, whose appearance affected him as the 
image of some lovely saint, “niched in cathe¬ 
dral aisles,” might have done. 

The spot where the mishap had occurred was 
so isolated that it had attracted no attention, and 
the four were quite alone. 

“I think, grandfather,” Angela said, 44 that 
we may ask Colonel Fausbrook to offer our ex¬ 
cuses to the Governor and Miss Morton, in case 
our absence should be noticed.” 

44 Surely, surely,” the old man replied. “You 
will be glad to rest, and I confess to being some¬ 
what weary. You see, Colonel, we are wild peo¬ 
ple of the woods, and these gorgeous shows and' 
stately ceremonies soon become irksome, when 
we are compelled to join them.” 

The compliments which a gentleman would 
naturally have returned to such a speech rose to 
Fausbrook’s lips; but as he looked at the pair, 
they died upon his lips, It seemed an imperti¬ 
nence to offer them to that grand old man, who 
looked aa if be had lived a whole life beyond the 
frailties and faults of ordinary humanity, and 
that serene-faced girl, who looked as though she 
had been born exempt therefrom. 

“ I will certainly do what, you wish,” he said. 
“ When my duties are over, may I ask the privi¬ 
lege of calling at your lodgings to inquire after 
Miss Angela—and yourself?” 

For the life of him he could not prevent that 
slight hesitation; but neither noticed it. 

Angela answered him with the slow sweet 
smile, which he had already decided was the 
loveliest he had .ever seen on woman’s lips, and 
the missionary said, promptly: 

44 We shall be glad to see you. You will have 
no difficulty in finding us, for our good friends, 
the Governor and his niece, always ready to 
honor us beyond our deserts, have engaged 
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rooms for us in the house near the mansion | 
they occupy.” j 

“ I shall be sure to find you,” Fausbrook said, j 
his sensitive features lighting with pleasure. 

“Then good-bye for the present,” Angela said, j 
again giving him her hand, as she placed the ; 
other on her grandfather’s arm. 

“ You will always be most welcome, sir, when¬ 
ever it suits your convenience to come during 
our stay in Albany,” added the missionary, with 
the formality of speech habitual with him, which 
might have seemed sententious in another man, 
but in him had a charm which harmonized with 
the natural dignity of his bearing. 

“ I thank you heartily,” Fausbrook answered, 
his heart beating quickly in response to Angela's 
Bmile. 

As they turned away, he chanced to glance 
towards the Indian girl, who was moving on 
after them. Her eyes were fixed full on him, 
with a strange gleam in their block depths, and 
the heavy straight brows distorted with an angry 
frown. 

“Good-bye, Okalona,” he said, half in won¬ 
der, half in amusement. 

She turned her back on him, with a gesture 
towards Angela, as if to express that she meant 
to keep him aloof, then followed the missionary 
and his granddaughter. 

“ One would think I had done the reckless 
little savage some terrible wrong,” Fausbrook 
said to himself, as he walked towards the plat¬ 
form, to which the Governor and his guests were 
just returning. 

His discernment had not misled him. Oka¬ 
lona’ s affection for her friend was so excessive 
that jealousy was always on the alert in that 
wild heart, and quick intuitions had shown her 
what Fausbrook himself did not yet realize: that 
in him she was likely to find a rival claimant for 
Angela’s regard. 

Before Fausbrook had fairly finished the reflec¬ 
tion which I have just set down, he found him¬ 
self face to face with John Roach, the sight of 
whom had earlier in the day roused in his mind 
a feeling that he had seen him before; seen him 
across seas. 

The two men exchanged salutations, then 
Roach asked, quickly: 

“ Have Father Meda and Miss Angela gone?” 

“ Some moments since,” Fausbrook replied, 
regarding him intently. 

“I am very sorry,” Roach said. “I wanted 
to explain to them that I really was not to blame. 
I was riding along with some of the subalterns, 
when that young squaw dashed out; asked me 
for a mount. I never dreamed she could do it; 


but before I knew it, she had made one flying 
leap, was up behind me, and off went the horse 
os if he had been possessed by the devil.” 

“ Fortunately no accident happened,” Faus¬ 
brook replied, rather coldly. “Excuse me, I 
think we have met before: at Forsborough Castle, 
at the time of my stepfather’s funeral?” 

Roach laughed pleasantly, then said: 

“ I understand. You mistake me for my 
brother, who is in partnership with some half- 
retired lawyer in that neighborhood. People 
always do—not astonishing, I suppose, as we are 
twins. Of course, Lord Fausbrook, I had heard 
of you through him, and know a great deal about 
your family. But I am not lucky enough to be 
the solicitor. I am only John Roach, the for- 
trader.” 

“ I trust your last news of your brother gives 
good accounts of his health,” Fausbrook said, 
with the cold dignity which he could so well 
| assume. “ I see they are beckoning to me. I 
j must wish you good-day.” 

| He made a military salute and passed on, 
j leaving Roach storing after him, with an expres- 
| sion of half-jeering malignity on his face. 

| “You carry your head very loftily, my young 
j lordling,” he muttered; “but I own a secret 
\ that may bring it low, if you don’t take good 
heed.” 

I Then he began to laugh: a low unpleasant 
j laugh, that had no merriment in its ring. 

> “John Roach—Roach, the fur-trader,” he 
| said, half aloud. “ Friend, the Governor’s plat- 
| form is for my Lord Fausbrook and aristocrats 
| like him. Go you the other way—among your 
| equals.” 

| And he strode rapidly away. 


CHAPTER IX. 

The reverence in which Father Meda was held 
by the Indians scarcely surpassed the respect 
shown to him by the whites of all classes, when 
some errand of duty called him at intervals to 
Albany or New York. 

So on this occasion, when the missionai^ had 
accompanied the Cayugas at the special request 
of the Governor, that dignitary had been particu¬ 
larly desirous of expressing his appreciation of 
the man by every possible attention. He had 
proposed that Father Meda and his grand¬ 
daughter should be lodged in the mansion appro¬ 
priated to himself; but Miss Morton was so well 
acquainted with the tastes of her two valued 
friends, that she felt confident a visit there under 
the present circumstances, when the house waa 
full of guests, would be irksome both to the old 
gentleman and Angela, 
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Fortunately, so near that Grace Morton could 
have Angela within easy reach, resided a nice 
old Holland lady, who was quite ready to place 
a portion of the ground-floor of her house—grown 
far too large since, one after one, husband and 
sons had gone forth into the great unknown—at 
the disposal of Miss Morton's friends. 

Angela and the Indian girl were alone in the 
parlor of the missionary's temporary home. It 
was a low, heavily-beamed, and blue-tiled apart¬ 
ment, painfully neat as only a room in a Dutch 
house could be, and furnished with stiff quaint 
chairs and tables, which seemed constantly warn¬ 
ing any heedless occupant that ease and comfort 
were not meant to be the lot of human beings, 
while numerous doleful texts and proverbs, 
worked upon samplers that decorated the walls, 
carried out the idea. 

Angela was lying on a settee, which, in spite 
of its elaborately-wrought cushion, would have 
appeared to our modern ideas just one remove 
from the hardness of the rack, while Okalona 
sat on a low stool at her feet. The pair had con¬ 
versed for an hour uninterrupted, as the mis¬ 
sionary had gone out soon after their return. 
The Indian girl had received patiently her 
tenderly-administered lecture upon her reckless 
action on the review-ground, and then Angela, 
more shaken by her terror and fall than she had 
wished to admit, fell into a deep slumber. 

Okalona sat gazing at the face so dear to her 
with a devotion visible on her features more like 
the expression of some dumb animal than any¬ 
thing human, and had there been anyone present 
to watch, it would have caused the observer to 
smile at the ehange in the mobile dusky features, 
delicately moulded as those of a Greek bronze, 
when now and then she turned to glance about 
the room. 

Except that she was on her best behavior, 
Okalona's demon of mischief might easily have 
prompted her to work havoc in some fashion in 
the chamber, whose prim arrangement was inex¬ 
pressibly exasperating to her wild nature. Espe¬ 
cially she loathed a huge bunch of artificial roses, 
that filled an old porcelain vase on the mantel. 
It seemed to her a deliberate sin against nature 
for any hand to have devised them, and she was 
deliberating how much longer she could refrain 
from flinging the odious caricatures out of the 
window, when Angela fortunately woke, and 
called her name. 

“ Oh, I am so glad," exclaimed the Indian 
girl. “I mean, what a long sleep you have 
had." 

“Poor child," Angela said, pityingly, “you 
must be very tired of sitting still so long." 


“ I would sit down here, with my hands folded 
so, twice twelve moons, if it could do you any 
good," cried Okalona. “ But I am glad the 
rooms in your lodge away yonder are not like 
this." 

“I understand," returned Angela, laughing 
softly. “ This place must make you feel like a 
caged bird. Would you not rather go bock for 
the night to the camp?" 

“No, no. If you send me away, I shall think 
you have not forgiven. Let me stay—let—" 

“ Of course you shall, foolish child," Angela 
interrupted. “ Now please do not excite your¬ 
self; you remind me of that wild hawk we tried 
so hard to tame lost summer." 

Okalona began to laugh, checked herself sud¬ 
denly, then started to her feet, saying: 

“ Hark, I hear steps in the other room—ah, 
the Father’s, and a younger tread—that white 
man in the Ring’s red coat—ah." 

Angela did not notice the impatient tone in 
which the last words were uttered, and raised 
herself on the cushion, saying: 

“Ask my grandfather to come here for a 
moment, please." 

Okalona hurried across the floor, and flashed 
in upon the two men who had just entered the 
adjoining room, causing them both to think 
simultaneously of some gorgeous tropical bird 
half tamed. 

“ Father Meda," she cried, “ Angela wonts 
you. She has slept—oh, so long; she is quite 
well, and she has forgiven my badness—do you 
—do you?" 

“ Okalona’s heart is always in the right place," 
the missionary answered, laying liis hand lightly 
on her forehead. Then he turned to his guest, 
and added: “ I pray you to excuse me for a 
moment—be seated." 

As the old man left the chamber, the Colonel 
turned to ask some question of Okalona in regard 
to Angela; but the Indian girl was just disap¬ 
pearing through a door that led into the ball. 

She felt half stifled by the confinement of the 
past hours, and, besides this longing for a breath 
of fresh air, she was still so excited by the events 
of the day that movement of some sort became a 
necessity. 

Between the house and the Governor's man¬ 
sion was an open space, mode shadowy and 
pleasant by groups of forest trees; and Okalona 
walked up and down beneath the drooping 
branches, lost in thoughts so new and strange 
that, with the instincts of her wild blood still 
strong upon her, in spite of Angela’s training 
and tuition, the leaves, as they stirred above her, 
seemed to her the whisperings of some invisible 
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spirit rather than the outgrowth of her own 
mind. Suddenly, she heard her name called by 
a voice which she recognized: a voice whose 
tones made her heart bound with an emotion 
which she no more understood than she did her 
vague animosity towards the young Englishman, 
from whose presence she had just escaped. 

“Okalona! I am so glad to meet you,” John 
Roach said. “ I was just going to the house to 
inquire after Miss Angela; but most of all in the 
hope of seeing you. Don’t run away. During 
all that journey through the forest, you have 
avoided me; you would not speak to me. Why 
should you treat me as if I were an enemy?” 

“I am ashamed,” she said, struggling hard to 
imitate Angela’s manner, an effort at once as 
pretty and amusing as it would be to see a wild 
bird esBay the airs of a trained linnet. “ I be¬ 
haved so bad to day; but Angela has forgiven me. 
Oh, and she is quite well. I don’t think you can 
sec her, though. That man in the red coat is 
there; but not with her. We don’t want him.” 

She stopped, breathless with her attempts to 
appear composed, her head turned away so that 
she did not. catch the frown which corrugated 
Roach’8 brow at her last words. 

44 1 am glad Miss Angela is well,” he said, 
quietly. 14 But don’t talk of being ashamed ; it 
was glorious to see you spring on the horse. All 
those officers praised you till I was horribly 
jealous.” 

The girl’s vanity, though innocent as that of a 
child, was so powerful that the young man’s 
words were sweet and seductive os honey would 
have been to her palate. He dared not linger; 
he risked being seen from the house, or some 
person might pass who would recognize him, 
and betray to the missionary or Angela the fact 
of having watched this interview. But he man¬ 
aged, in a brief space, to pour into the girl’s ears 
a flood of compliments and carefully-veiled tender 
speeches, which kindled her imagination like a 
flame, as the sudden light in her beautiful eyes 
showed him plainly. 

44 1—I must go in,” Okalona said, brokenly. 
“Angela may miss me. You will not come?” 

“No. I don’t like that Colonel—nor do you. 
I sec it in your face,” Roach answered. 

44 1 think I hate him ; but I can’t tell why,” 
she exclaimed, setting her white teeth hard 
together, till they showed like a double string of 
pearls between her parted lips. 

44 1 know that I hate him,” said Roach, in a 
tone so low it did not reach the girl’s ear, 44 and 
I can tell why.” 

He turned to go, stopped, and held out hiB 
hand, saying: 


44 Bid me good-bye, Okalona.” 

44 Good-bye,” she whispered, letting her dusky 
Angers slip for an instant across his palm. 

“Just one word,” Roach continued. “Better 
not mention that you met me. That fine Colonel 
yonder might find means to annoy Miss Angela 
about it. Sometime I will explain; there’s not 
time now; but keep mute as your braves do 
j when they wait for an enemy.” 
j Okalona nodded intelligently, and ran like a 
j frightened rabbit towards the house, while John 

I Roach, with an evil smile on his lips, and an 
eager passionate fire in his eyes, walked on 
towards the house inhabited by certain Jesuit 
Fathers, who, unlike the generality of the order, 
openly avowed their sympathy with the English 
J in the frequent troubles between them and the 
French. 

While Okalona was explaining to Angela the 
! cause of her absence, half frightened, half proud 
j of her first attempt at dissimulation, so craftily 
taught by John Roach, the missionary and bis 
j guest snt conversing in the chamber beyond, 
j They had talked of various matters connected 
| with the missionary’s years of duty in the New 
t World, and each instant Fausbrook felt his sym¬ 
pathy increase towards this new acquaintance, till 
j he found himself speaking of his own life with a 
| freedom which his reticent nature seldom allowed 
> him to display even towards an intimate friend. 

The missionary showed no desire to draw him 
! on to confidences which, after reflection, he might 
regret; but the genuine interest displayed by the 
\ kindly man warmed Fausbrook’s heart to the 
; very core: for the time fairly dispelling the chill 
which had lain like a frost upon it, since those 
last dreary days in his English home, that had 
brought him the bitterest sorrow an honest man 
can ever know: the consciousness that the mother 
whom he had loved and reverenced was not 
worthy of the lofty standard he had ascribed to 
her. 

So, almost before he was aware, he had told 
the whole story out: as to his reluctance in ac¬ 
cepting the honors thrust upon him, nnd the rea¬ 
son therefor; though, openly as he spoke in regard 
to other matters, no word or hint which reflected 
upon his mother escaped his lips. The knowl¬ 
edge that bad been forced upon him as to her 
real character was, and would always remain, a 
secret between him and his God. 

He gave the details of the old lord’s funeral, 
of his later conversation with the old servant at 
Forsborough Castle, and admitted that his chief 
reason for coming to America was to seek out, if 
possible, the daughter of the foreign lady who 
\ had died there so suddenly years ago. 
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The missionary listened very quietly, his j 
elbow resting on the table, so that his hand sup¬ 
ported his chin and partly concealed the firm 
gentle mouth. 

As Fausbrook paused, he looked full at him, 
and said, in a slow deliberate voice: 

“ My profession has kept me aloof from the 
aims and feelings which rule worldly men, yet I 
have lived long enough to understand and often 
to respect such. So I must say, Colonel Faus¬ 
brook, that you surprise me. I cannot under¬ 
stand your wish to find this young lady—if she 
be alive.” 

“You cannot understand?'* cried Fausbrook. 

“ You—” 

“Wait. I speak from the worldly point of 
view, which, as you grow older, with your life 
what it must be when you return to England, 
may very probably appeal much more powerfully 
to you than it does now. If this person be alive 
—which your mother has reasons, it seems, for 
doubting—what do you gain by finding her?” 

“Gain?” repeated Fausbrook, with an excite¬ 
ment so unlike his usual demeanor that it would 
have astounded those who knew him best. ; 
“Gain? The opportunity to show myself an 
honorable man, by giving her the rights of 
which human law and social injustice deprives 
her.” 

“ If she be, as yon suppose, born out of wed¬ 
lock, she has no rights. You could not give her 
station or wealth up to her. Those are yours 
only in trust for the next heir.” 

“ My plan is very simple,” Fausbrook an¬ 
swered, calmly, ashamed of the agitation into ; 
which he had been betrayed. “The title and 
estate must be mine in any case, for they are 
entailed; but I should insist on this wronged 
girl accepting the liberal fortune which comes to 
each female of the Fausbrook line. I would do 
all that lay in my power to render her life happy 
—to atone for the great wrong done her. She 
should be my relative before the world.” 

“The world would only fling her unfortunate 
antecedents and your Quixotic folly in her face,” 
interrupted the missionary. 

Fausbrook rose to his feet, laid his hand on 
the table, and said, in a low solemn voice, like 
one repeating an oath : 

“ Then I would stand between her and a world 
that hurls the sins of a dead man against a help¬ 
less and wronged girl, as if she had been bom 
my own honored sister. Or, if that proved in 
vain, shelter her from its scorn by any sacrifice 
an honorable man can make.” 

“Even so,” Raid the missionary, with serene 
composure slowly dropping his hand from his 


[chin. “Your search is a noble one. Without 
the guilt of injustice yourself, you would atone 
for it. We seldom know of men coming into the 
wilderness with a purpose like this.” 

“ And you will help me in it ? It was this 
hope that has urged me to speak of a matter that 
so nearly touches the honor of my house.” 

The missionary reached out his hand, bent 
his head, and so these two men parted. 


CHAPTER X. 

The Governor's mansion was a fine stately 
building of deep-red brick, with numerous gables 
and wide-spreading wings. It stood at some 
distance from the street. At the back and on 
either side were extensive shrubberies and 
flower-gardens, and in the summer and autumn 
the old place was as quaint and pretty a home as 
heart could desire. Even the Dutch primness, 
displayed in the architecture of the dwelling 
and out-buildings, and in the arrangement of 
the shrubs and flowers, possessed a charm of its 
own, giving one somehow a sensation of peace 
and rest, as if the ordinary cares and weariness 
of life would hardly venture to intrude their 
ugly faces within the quiet dignity of that 
domain. 

A few evenings after the review, the old house 
was an imposing spectacle, with every casement 
and gable aglow with light, and the great parlors 
prepared for the reception of numerous guests. 

The Governor was giving a ball to the strange 
gathering of people at Albany, more general in 
its character than his entertainments usually 
were, and the more brilliant for that reason. 

It had been decided to invite the principal 
chiefs of the various Indian tribes who had gath¬ 
ered for the Council; but owing to some discus¬ 
sion among themselves, it was rather late when 
they arrived. Sir William Johnson, perhaps the 
truest friend the red men owned among the 
lending whites of the Colony, had that day 
arrived from a brief sojourn in New York, and 
made his appearance with the dusky braves, 
over whom his influence was almost unbounded. 

The dancers paused, and the music ceased, as 
the chiefs filed solemnly into the great entrance- 
hall, wide as an ordinary room, which divided 
the house, and the Governor and his beautiful 
niece moved forward to receive their guests. A 
few set speeches were exchanged on either side, 
Johnson acting as interpreter for his savage 
friends, then they all passed on into the great 
parlors, where the chiefs, gorgeous with plumes 
and paint, their tomahawks, thrust in their wam¬ 
pum belts, glittering like silver in the bright 
radiance of the chandeliers, ranged themselves in 
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a line close to the wall, and stood watching the 
festivities with silent gravity, manifesting no 
more trace of surprise than if such festivities 
had been as familiar to them as they were to the 
most determined pleasure-seeker among the pale¬ 
faces present. 

Little as such scenes were in keeping with the 
lives and tastes of the missionary and his grand¬ 
daughter, they could not, under the circum¬ 
stances, refuse the Governor’s earnest invita¬ 
tion ; and even if they had been inclined so to 
do, the old man, no more than Angela, could 
have held out against Grace Morton’s earnest 
solicitations. 

Angela, of course, did not dance; and whenever 
her duties as hostess permitted, Grace would 
manage to have a few instants’ conversation with 
this friend, whom she often called her patron 
saint, though never without receiving a little 
lecture, so gentle and sweet, that Grace vowed it 
was a pleasure to receive it from the lips of her 
lovely sermonizer. 

Miss Morton wna one of the most charming, as 
she was among the cleverest, of the Colonial 
beauties of that day. Aristocrat was written in 
every feature of her face, as it was in the stately 
oontour of her person; and her loveliness would 
have been marred by a certain haughtiness of 
bearing, had not that in turn been softened by 
the womanly soul that shone in her clear brown 
eyes and the pensive sweetness of her smile. 

It was pleasant to see her standing by Angela: 
she in her rich brocade and satin dress, and 
Angela in her simple white raiment, with no 
decoration save that coronal of auburn hair; and 
when Okalona would come flying up to join 
them, resplendent in bright colors and her crown 
of humming-birds, the picture was so complete 
and striking, that even the Indian chiefs them¬ 
selves, watching every slightest detail of the 
scene with vigilant eyes, could not refrain from 
nttering a low murmur of admiration. 

“ You shall not love her best. I will not have 
you love her best,” Okalona whispered in 
Angela’s ear, flitting suddenly towards the pair, 
her restless jealousy roused by Miss Morton, 
who playfully insisted on taking a white rose 
from her own hair, which she placed in Angela’s 
braided coronal. “ I cannot bear it—I shall 
freeze—I shall die, if you love her best.” 

She had spoken in her native tongue, and 
Grace asked: 

“What is she saying? What is it, Okalona? 

I will know. Nobody must whisper secrets to 
Angela before me.” 

“You may tell her, Angela—I do not care,” 
Okalona said, half laughing, half angry. She ; 


{ was turning away; but each of the girls put out 
! a restraining hand, and held her fast. 

[ “ She is a silly child, and likes to make herself 

I trouble,” Angela said, in her soft soothing voice. 
“She has nothing else to be miserable over, so 
I now she wants to be afraid that I like you best.” 

“ I can understand, Okalona,” rejoined Grace, 
playing with the Indian girl’s hair, while 
Okalona half shrank from her, longing to give 
way to her rising fit of temper, yet in spite of 
herself subdued by the inexpressible charm of 
manner, which was Grace Morton’s chief gift. 
“ I understand perfectly ; but just listen. She 
loves us both, each in our way, and no matter 
how hard we strive, neither of us can ever be 
really worthy of her affection. She is—now 
remember this name—our patron saint, and you 
and I cannot quarrel about our saint.” 

“ Oh, Grace!” expostulated Angela. 

“Patron saint!” repeated Okalona, clapping 
her hands, and laughing aloud. “ 1 know what 
it means—the Jesuits have them. I thought it 
was something wicked, just for that reason ; but 
I was all wrong. Oh, now 1 love you, too, beau¬ 
tiful lady. We shall be like birds in one tree, 
because we have the same saiut.” 

“ Always,” Groce said, laughing, yet the 
glance she exchanged with Angela showed how 
deeply her tender heart was touched by this out- 
burst of the strange child. “Oh, here cornea 
Sir Digby Danvers. I promised him this 
minuet,” 

The military gallant, a man of middle age, 
who looked as stiff as if he had been poured in a 
liquid state into his uniform, and hardened into 
steel afterward, approached to claim Miss Mor¬ 
ton’s hand, and she allowed him to lead her 
away, after giving her companions a fleeting look 
of self-commiseration, which convulsed Okalona 
with laughter. 

“ Why does she not tell him that she hates to 
dance?” she asked, as soon as she could speak. 

“ Because that would be considered impolite,” 
Angela answered. “Grace’s life holds her in 
restraints, of which you and I know nothing.” 

“Then I am glad we live in the woods,” said 
Okalona, promptly. “ I think, Angela, this life 
must be dreadful. Only a little while ago, I 
heard a lady—oh, that one in the blue gown— 
say to a man that she hated Mrs. Phillips. Thai 
is Mrs. Phillips over yonder—” 

“Poor creature, to have her soul burthened 
so,” interrupted Angela. 

“ Wait, Just afterward, that Phillips came 
up, and the lady kissed her, and said she wna 
her dearest friend. Only think, what a lie—’* 

“ Fortunately for you and me, our lives keep 
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us aloof from the meanness which the lady would 
call a social necessity,” Angela said. 

44 And I shall bo glad when we get home,” 
cried Okalona, 44 only it is all so beautiful and 
strange, but frill of lies. Oh, that terrible Got* 
ernor is taming this way; he will speak to you. 

I shall go; he frightens me.” 

She bounded off like a young fawn, made her 
way through the throng, and stood watching the 
minuet* 

Presently, she stepped back into the depths of 
a bay-window, and still closely observing the 
slow stately movements of the dancers, began : 
imitating them. As she grew more absorbed, 
she unconsciously emerged from her retreat, : 
coming frirtlier and further into the room, watch¬ 
ing the dance always, and sweeping back and 
forth in perfect time to the music, by which she 
was fascinated. Many eyes were fixed upon 
her; but she did not know it, or see the amused 
smile that brightened many a fair dancer’s lips. 

After a little, just as she found the girl close 
behind her, Grace Morton stepped aside, and 
Okalona finished the measure in her stead, 
never erring once in bow, courtesy, or slide; 
bat flinging a wild animation and savage pictur- 
esqaeuesa into every movement, which contrasted 
oddly enough with the languid steps of the fine 
ladies, in their gorgeous brocades and perilously 
high-heeled shoes. 

People crowded about. The Indians them¬ 
selves left their places to watch; but Okalona 
hardly realised where she was till the musio 
ceased suddenly. Then glancing about, she 
found herself the centre of so many eyes. With 
a little cry, half of pleasure, half dismay, she 
darted out of the room into the entrance-hall, 
eager to escape, yet not sure whether the curious 
glances which abashed her meant praise or 
blame. 

44 Okalona Is queen of the ball, as she is of 
the forest,” said a low suppressed voice, speak¬ 
ing in the Cayuga tongue, close to her ear. 
“8he looked like some beautiful bird among a 
flock of. wrens.” 

And as she raised her eyes, there was John 
Roach, g&xing full into them with that magnetic 
passion which had before so often stirred her 
undisciplined heart to Sts depths. 

44 1 —I did not know you were here,” she said, 
breathlessly. 41 Are they angry with me—was I 
doing wrong? I don’t know how I got among 
those ladies and the red-coats. I was just trying 
to help the music, alone in the window there.” 

44 Miss Morton gave yon her place,” Roach 


The red-coats were all admiring you. Even 
those fine ladies, who envy your beauty and 
grace, could not win so much from them.” 

44 Let me go—please let me go,” she whispered, 
her strange excitement increasing under the pas¬ 
sionate light of his eyes, till she trembled with 
eagerness to be gone. 

John Roach might not have yielded to her 
plea; but as she spoke, he saw Miss Morton and 
Angela approaching; so he stepped aside in 
silence, and Okalona fled on down the hall to¬ 
wards the staircase. 

Roach had obtained an invitation for the ball 
through his friend, the Lieutenant, and had 
already been courteously greeted by the young 
hostess, and had exchanged a few words with 
Angela. So, as they reached him, the latter 
said, in her grave gentle fashion: 

44 1 hope you were assuring Okalona that Bhe 
had done nothing wrong, Mr. Roach. 1 am 
afraid she is hiding herself fft>m fear that we 
intend giving her a lecture.” 

She passed on, and Grace Morton, after ad¬ 
dressing a few pleasant words to him, turned 
back into the drawing-rooms. As she did so, 
Colonel Fausbrook, accompanied by the Governor, 
made his way towards her, and after a few words 
of greeting, presented an apology for his late 
arrival. Regimental duties had delayed him, 
and instead of a reproof he hoped for a little 
sympathy with his misfortune. 

44 1 think I will give you a surprise in return 
for your tardiness,” Grace said, laughing gayly. 

She turned towards her uncle with an inquiring 
glance, which he answered by saying, in a low 
tone: 

44 Sir William will be here presently.” 

44 1 find nothing but pleasant surprises here,” 
Fausbrook said, with a smile. 44 May I ask what 
this one is?” 

44 Look around,” Grace answered. 

He turned. In the doorway stood Sir William 
Johnson, and on his arm leaned a lady, attired 
in sable velvet, with a long white crape veil 
: covering her hair, and tolling in heavy folds over 
her shoulders. 

44 Mother I” he exclaimed. 

44 Your mother,” said Lady Fausbrook, moving 
forward, and reaching out her hands. “My 
son, I could not endure life without you. So, 
when your regiment left, I followed in the next 
vessel. But I would not have you made anxious, 
therefore kept my intention a secret. My good 
friend, the Governor, knew of my arrival, and 
Sir William Johnson was kind enough to be my 
escort up from New York. We only reached 


plied. 44 Why, child, it was a great honor. 
hj not? You are the daughter of a chief, i here at nightfall.” 
Vol. LXXXIII.—22. 
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Ill a moment, Fausbrook had recovered himself 
from the profound surprise of this appearance; 
but all the same, Grace Morton whispered in her 
uncle’s ear: 

44 The surprise was complete enough ; but I am 
a mistaken woman if my lady’s arrival is a 
pleasure to the young Earl.” 

As was to be expected, the Countess speedily 
became for the time the centre of attraction, and 
all who were presented were charmed by her 
dignity and sweet graciousness. 

She was seated, conversing with the Governor 
and several military men, when a break in the 
crowd showed her John Roach standing at a 
little distance, with his eyes fixed full upon her. 

My lady gave one quick start, controlled her¬ 
self, and as she played languidly with her fan. 
said to Johnson, who was nearest her chair: 

44 1 seem to recognize that young man: the one 
standing apart, as if he felt himself a stranger.” 

“An Englishman named Roach,” returned 
Johnson. 44 He had a letter of introduction for 
me. it seems. I never saw him till to-night. A 
well-bred man, for one of his condition. With a 
sharp eye to business, I am told, and a great fav¬ 
orite with the Indians.” 

44 Pray present him to me,” the Countess said. 

Johnson glanced at her in a little surprise; 
but at once motioned to Roach, who advanced 
without hesitation. 

44 Lady Fausbrook desires me to name you to 
her, Mr. Roach,” he said. 


1 “ Lady Fausbrook honors me beyond my de¬ 
serts,” returned Roach, bowing low, but perfectly 
at his ease. 

At the instant, some lady claimed Johnson’s 
attention. Roach was close to the Countess’s 
chair. 

44 Have I not seen you before?” she asked, 
still seeming to examine her fan. 44 In England 
—at Forsborough, it seems to me.” 

44 My lord, your eon, has made the same mis¬ 
take,” he replied, calmly. “ You both recognize 
me as my twin-brother, who has the honor to be 
a member of his lordship's firm of solicitors.” 

“Ah,” was the Countess’s reply, made with 
her eyes fixed full upon him. 

Roach stooped to pick up her handkerchief, 
which had dropped from her lAp. As he did 
so, he said, in a low tone: 

“There is no harmony like that of twin- 
brothers. Your ladyship may count on my 
fidelity and my desire to serve you A9 thoroughly 
as you would on that of the dear one you mistake 
me for.” 

44 Thanks,” she said, taking the handkerchief, 
and speaking so lightly that her remark seemed 
to apply only to his politeness. As he moved 
away, the lady’s eyes followed him, and a slow 
crafty smile crept over her lips. 

“ Why does he wish to deceive me, I wonder,” 
she thought, 44 and why is he here? *1 will soon 
learn—I will soon learn.” 

[TO BE OOHTIirUBD.] 


THISTLEDOWN. 

BY GRACE ADELE PIERCE. 


Wirms courser of the air, steed fitly dight, 

In silver trappings, for the pressure light 
Of merry Mab or fair Titauia-— 

Of Ariel or e’en of Oberon. 

Who, with liis clan, tliro* all the dewy night, 
Kerels and danoes till Urania 
Warns him, with dimming lights, of Avalon. 


White conrscr, thop who hast so oft beguiled 
My childish mind to freaks of fancy wild— 

Who often, on a summer afternoon. 

Hath ta’en me from my school-room task and borne 
To youder hill-top, where, ’mid clouds up-piled, 

Seemed thine abode. Ah me, that It so soon 
Should fade, and leave me at my task for^irn. 


SONNET. 

BT WILLIAM HUBER, JR. 


Pressed by the burden of a namelww woe. 

My soul her wonted joys had long foregone, 

Uuvisited by love’s congenial glow, 

And lopped of her fair honors, one by one, 
8tood bare and mined, like the wintry bole 
Of some huge oak, by ruthless axe disarmed: 
When, gently, like the spring, your kindness stole 


Upon my life: that every fibre, warmed, 
Expanded, strengthened, by the heavenly fire, 
Began anew to bourgeon and to spring; 
Then swelled anew the proud flood of desire. 
And buds, in hope, put out the tender wing; 
And blossoms, eager, to the wintry air. 
Bloomed, as thou soest, immature, yet fair. 
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BT HELEN J . 

“ Wb are so sorry you can’t join us, this sum- : 
mer, in our trip to Capo May.” 

The speaker was pretty Ellen Walcott, the 
daughter of Colonel Walcott, a retired officer of the 
United States Army. 

“ I am sorry, too, my dear,” answered Mrs. 
Fendyke, the widow of another officer; “ but the 
truth is, we can’t afford it. 

Miss Walcott hesitated, and then said: 

“ May 1 be quite think ? Papa Bays you don’t 
invest your money judiciously ; that you get too 
little interest for it. I hope you will forgive 
me, if I have gone too far.” 

44 Not at all too far, my child,” was the reply. 
The widow still called Ellen Walcott a child, 
though the girl was now twenty years old, tall 
and stylish-looking, anything but a child indeed. 
44 On the contrary, it is very kind of the Colonel. 
You see, my dear, I have nobody—no gentleman, 

I mean—to advise me in matters of business, and 
am compelled, therefore, to invest my little for¬ 
tune in public securities, which, as everybody 
knows, pay a very low rate of interest.” 

“ Well, since the ice is broken,” said Ellen, 
“ may I speak to Papa ? Let him oome and have 
a talk with you. I am sure he could find a bet¬ 
ter way for you to invest your money. And in 
that case, we can all go to Cape May.” 

The Colonel came accordingly, and the result 
was that Mrs. Fendyke, at his recommendation, 
sold out her securities, and bought shares in 
the Landed Mutual Bank and Safely Fund. 
44 You see, my dear Mrs. Fendyke,” said tho 
Colonel, 44 this is a bonk which is conducted 
on an entirely new principle, and is sure 
to make money, even when an ordinary bank 
would not. It lends, principally, on land, which 
is always there; which can never run away. 
Its President, Mr. Bullion, is one of my oldest 
friends.” 

44 1 remember, however, what my dear husband 
used to say,” she answered, after a moment’s 
hesitation. “ 4 The soundness of a security,’ lie 
would remark, 4 was in proportion to tho low rate 


THORNTON. 

all about it. I have seen the balance-sheets 
myself within the post week.” 

The Colonel, himself the soul of honor, be¬ 
lieved all he said. Mrs. Fendyke no longer hes¬ 
itated. She transferred her bouds, and invested 
her little fortune in the Land Bank stock. 

For a year or more, everything went well. 
The Walcotts and Fendykes spent the summer at 
Cape May. The widow had never, since her 
husband’s death, and the loss of his pay conse¬ 
quent on it, been able to live so comfortably. 
She no longer had to pinch herself; to watch 
\ where every penny went; to deny her little girl, 

> which hod been harder than all, the few needless 
| trifles the child desired. She grew younger and 
| happier in consequence ; and all her friends no- 

< ticed it: the Colonel especially. 

\ 44 Ah, my dear madam,” he said, 44 see what 

5 it is to know a little business: or at least to have 

> an adviser who does; especially if thnt adviser 
\ has a friend at court. And, by the bye, I have 
\ good news for you. I saw Mr. Bullion this morn- 
q ing, and he tells me that the bank is more pros- 
| perous than ever: he shouldn’t wonder if a divi- k 

< dend of ten per cent, was to be the rule hereafter. 

> Think of that. Ten per cent., where you only 
\ used to get three, or, at best, four.” 

} But there come, all at once, a cloud on the 
i financial sky. No one could tell how it first 
i arose; but there it was. 44 Money was tight,” 

< business men said, and it got to be 44 tighter,” 

■ day by day. Failures grew quite common. Men 
\ who had notes to pay went about with long faces. 

\ At last the incorporated institutions began, one 

> after another, to stop payment; and one of the 
$ first of these to go was the Land Bank. It had 
i been, as was soon discovered, a deception from 
^ the first. The accounts had been falsified to de- 
J ceive the directors; what money had been made 
{ had been made by speculating; and when, to- 
: wards the close, losses had come, losses so great 
% as to be irreparable, Mr. Bullion and the Cashier 
J liad appropriated most of what was left, and de- 
J camped suddenly to Brazil. The whole story 


of interest: tl^c larger the dividend, the greater J came out the morning after this abrupt departure, 
the risk.’ You are quite sure, Colonel, that this \ The news burst upon the town like a thunder- 
maxim does not apply here?” ■ bolt. It meant the ruin of hundreds—nay, of 

44 Quite sure, my dear madam. ’Pon honor, I ; thousands. For the bank had been established 
would as soon think of cutting off my right hand < on the mutual principle, and the stockholders 
as of letting yon do this thing, if I did not know ■ were liable, not only for their shares, fo^t for the 
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entire indebtedness. A call, it was known, would 
have to be made immediately for a hundred dol¬ 
lars on every share; and if this call proved in¬ 
sufficient, other calls would follow. Nobody 
could tell how far the ruin would spread. 

Bad news, as is well known, travels like light¬ 
ning. When the butchers boy came to Mrs. 
Fendyke’s with the lamb-chops for dinner, he told 
the story to the cook, and the cook, not even 
stopping to wipe her hands, rushed into the sit¬ 
ting-room to tell her mistress. Mrs. Fendyke 
would not credit it at first. The tale was too ter¬ 
rible to believe. But the cook was'so positive, 
that she decided, finally, to put on her bonnet 
and step around to the Colonel’s to inquire. Her 
fingers, by this timo, began to shake so much 
that she could hardly tie her bonnet-strings, 
which her twelve-year-old daughter seeing, in¬ 
sisted on doing for her; and finally, little Anna, 
observing her mother's continued agitation, de¬ 
clared she would go also. 

“ For indeed, dear mamma,” she said, “ yon 
frighten me, and I am afraid to let you go alone. 
Would the breaking of the bank be so very 
dreadful?*' 

And the mother, quite unconscious of the agony 
in her tone, had replied: 

“ Oh, my child, if it is true, we are beggars; 
but it can’t be true—it can’t be true.” 

The Colonel, however, was not at home. The 
parlor maid, who opened the door, said he had 
heard some bad news, that seemed, all at once, 
to have made an old man of him, and that he had 
hurriedly put on his hat, and gone, Miss Ellen 
as hurriedly accompanying him. 

“ They have gone to the bank, to find out if 
It is true,” said Mrs. Fendyke, not knowing that 
she spoke at all. “Come, my poor child, we 
will go too.” 

She was trembling like one with the palsy, as 
she turned away, and little Anna felt her hand, 
which she held, turn to ice, as it were. 

It did not take long to reach the mam street, 
where the bank was, but it seemed to Mrs. Fen¬ 
dyke to be years and years of endless agony. 
But for the sympathy and support which Anna 
gave hor, by holding to her hand, she would 
have fallen more than once; but the touch of 
that hand, and its gentle pressure every few 
moments, roused the mother-love in her, and 
kept her up. The scene that met her eyes on 
reaching the bank was one she will never for¬ 
get, even if she lives a hundred years. There 
were crowds of people there, many of them mere 
Idle spectators, but others evidently losers, and 
among them conspicuous were the Colonel and 
his daughter. The old gray-haired veteran stood 


; with his face raised to heaven, as if calling down 
imprecations on the traitor who bad betrayed 
him, while the daughter clung to him, sobbing. 

44 See, mamma, there is Colonel Walcott,” said 
little Anna, for her mother’s face was buried in 
: her handkerchief, in an agony of tears. 

Mrs. Fendyke looked up. She heard his voice. 

“To think how I trusted him—how I per¬ 
suaded others. Oh, just heaven, and he escapes 
unpunished and with his spoils, leaving ruin 
and beggary to all of us,” said the Colonel. 

Then, as he looked half frantically again to¬ 
wards the closed shutters, where the notice of 
bankruptcy was put up, his eye fell on the widow 
and her child. He rushed towards them. 

“Oh, my dear Mrs. Fendyke,” he cried, 
“what shall I say—what can I do? You think 
me a scoundrel—” 

He broke down at this, warrior of many fields 
ns he had been, the great tears rolling over his 
cheek as if he had been a child. His hearer, for 
the moment, thought more of his sufferings than 
of her own. 

“ My dear Colonel,” she said, tears coming 
into her own eyes, “I know it wss not your 
! fault. You did it for the best.” 

“Yes, for the best. And now,” again raising 
his eyes to heaven, “ he goes unpunished. Great 
God ! is there such a thing as justice?” 

Mrs. Fendyke put her hand into his. 

“ We must be patient. • Vengeance is mine, 
saith the Lord.’ Ellen,” she continued, “.we 
must tench your father patienee, by showing 
how patient we can be ourselves. It is beggary, 
absolute beggary, for me; but—>” 

Then she broke down, too. All her phil¬ 
osophy, even her religion, for the moment, was in¬ 
effectual, in face of the wolf at the door, tbs 
starvation almost imminent. It was not of her¬ 
self, even then, however, that she thought, but 
of her little daughter. 

Our story is done. Alas! it is not sn excep¬ 
tional one. Mrs. Fendyke takes in sewing now, 
for a living, and a miserable living it is. The 
Colonel faas found an hnmble position, in which 
he barely earns enough to keep soul and body 
together. Ellen goes out as a governess. 

And the anthor of all this evil lives luxuriously 
in the distant land to whieh he has fied, and 
never troubles himself to think of his victims. 
Even when, ns will sometimes happen, memoi 7 
torces them on him, he dismisses them with a 
sardonic laugh. 

“The fools,he says, “especially that dear 
old Colonel. They ought to have known that a 
big interest meant a bigger risk. I did them a 
service, after all, in teaching them the leeeon." 
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BY 1UILY H. MAT. 


No. 1—Is an afternoon toilette, made of fancy tom of the Bkirt, headed by a puff of black satin, 
woolen material and black satin; the woolen cut on the bias, sewed on the under side, and 
goods must harmonize with the black satin, then turned up, and allowed to droop enough to 
Something in black and white checks, grays, or be graceful. A fine cord run in the upper edge 


The skirt is made just to touch, two and a quarter > finishes the top of this puff. Over this, four 
to two and a half yards wide, according to the similar flounces complete the trimming for the 
height of the wearer, and is made of the fancy j bottom of the skirt. The over-drapery consists 
material. Three narrow flounces edge the bot- i of a tablier, well draped in folds at the right 

( 881 ) 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 



side, where it is ornamented by a large bow and 
ends of black satin ribbon, two inches wide. The 
back is arranged to form a rather bouffant effect. 
The bodice is 1 made with a plaited rest, crossed 


No. 2—Is a walking or house-costume, made of 
bronze cashmere and a striped moir4 of two 
shades of bronze,, a lighter and a darker shade. 
The skirt is perfectly plain, and mode of the 
striped moirtS, trimmed with a coquille ruche of 
the two colors. The bodice is cut with a long 
point in the front, and a shorter one in the back. 
The tunic is arranged to form small p&niers at 
the sides and yery short at the back, as may be 
seen in the illustration. This, however, is 
optional: a more bouffant and fuller drapery 


Na4. 

may be adapted to this same model, and also 
display the skirt. Pour and a half yards of 
cashmere, and five yards of striped moir€, with 
two and a half yards each of the two shades in 


by bands, and trimmed with buttons; it is 
draped in small paniers at the sides, and is plain 
at the back. The body should be fitted close, 
and to button in front with tiny flat buttons, and 
the plaited vest be made separate, and fastened 
only on the right side to the bodice. The straps 
are buttoned over on the left side. Tight coat- 
sleeves, with a plaited satin cuff. A large bow 
and ends of ribbon is worn at the throat. Four¬ 
teen yards of woolen material, two yards of black 
satin, two yards of black satin ribbon, and eight- 
sen buttons will be required for this costume. 


No. 8. 
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plain Billt for the ruche on the bottom of the 
skirt, 'Will be required. 

No. 3—Is a new and stylish model for a 
walking-costume, made of mignonette-colored j 
bfege and checked foulard. * The skirt is made of \ 
the checked foulard, laid in large double box- 
plaits. On the top of each box-plait, a false 
plait of the plain goods is placed, put on with a 
blind stitch. This skirt kilts from a yoke down 
to within six inches of the bottom, where the 
kilts are allowed to fly. The bodice is double- 
breasted, one side faced with the check and ; 
turned over, forming a rever on the left side at : 
the throat. It is finished off with small paniers : 
and wide sash, made double at the back—the 
bodice, sash, and paniers being all of the mign- : 
onette bfcge. Dcini-long sleeves, turned back 
with the check, form the cuffs. The sleeves may 
be Iqng or demi-long, as desired. With the 
latter, very long mousquetaire gloves must be 
worn. Twelve yards of checked foulard and 
four yards of double-width bbgc will be required. 
In all woolen material, brood combination stripes : 
of plain and checked material can be had, and 
used for the skirt of this model, using plain 
goods for the bodice, sash, etc. 

No. 4—Is a walking-costume, of electric-blue 
mousseline-de-laine; the same with 4cru stripes 



for the sash, and 4cru lace fbr the trimmings. 
The skirt is trimmed with alternate frills of lace 
and knife-plaitings of the de-lainC. The striped 
scarf is knotted in front, and terminates at the 
back in large loops and ends. The cuffs and 


collar are of the striped material and lace. Ten 
yards of double-width de-laine or cashmere, two 
dozen yords of 6cru lace, three yards of stripe 
for scarf-drapery, will be required for this cos¬ 
tume. This model, in white or evening shades 



No. 6. 


of cashmere, de-laine, albatross, or any pretty 
Hofl material, with plaid or striped silk for sash, 
will make a most effective and dressy toilette for 
the evening. 

No. 5—Is something entirely new in design, 
for a little girl of four to six years. It is made 
of a tiny-checked woolen goods or plaid su.Mi, 
and trimmed with muslin embroidery. We give 
the back *nd front, therefore very little descrip¬ 
tion is necessary. The skirt is laid in deep 
kilts, edged with a flounce of the embroidery, 
and is attached to a petticoat body. The bodice 
is pointed in front and coat-shaped in the back. 
The fichu collar crosses in front, as seen in the 
illustration. Edge of bodice, fichu, and cuffs all 
of embroidered muslin. 

No. 6.—Another pretty toilette, for a little girl 
of four to six years, is made of self-colored cash- 
mere, cut in Princess-shape, with a knife-plaited 
ruffle finishing the bottom edge. The fronts are 
laid in small tucks each side of the hem. Back 
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COLORED pattern: dou-daist. 


with one wide box-plait, with corresponding 
tucks on either side, making the back like the 
front. A broad sash of the material is arranged 
below the wai^t-line, trimming the skirt, and 
making an elongated waist. A small cape is 
fitted to the shoulders, caught up in plaits in 
front. This fits under the turnover collar, and 
is tied with a bow of ribbon at the throat. Coat- 
sleeves, with double turned-back cuffs, complete 
this costume. Four to five yards of cashmere 
will be required. 

No. 7.—For a boy ofithree to four years, we 
have a plaid kilted cashmere skirt, over which is 



No. 7. 


• coat-shaped paletot of diagonal flannel, of dark- 
blue, green, brown, or garnet. This is cut 
double-breasted, and finished with Vandykes at 
the edge; bound with braid, and a button in 
each point. A belt, held in place by straps, 
finishes the elongated waist. Wide collar, and 
coat-sleeves with turned-bock cuff, all bound 
with braid, make this pretty suit a very service¬ 
able one. 

No. 8.—For a baby-boy of two years, we have 
a plaid flannel. Socque front, with double box- s 



No. 8. 


plaits at the back. A double cape, trimmed 
with ball fringe, is worn over the paletot, or left 
off at pleasure and according to the season. 


LADIE8’ PATTERNS. 


Any style in this number will be sent by mail on receipt 
of full price for corresponding article iu price list l>e!ow. 
Patterns will be put together and plainly marked.. Patterns 
designed to order. 

Princess Dress: Plain.^50 


“ with drapery and trimming, 

Polonaise,. 

Combination Walking Suits,. 

Trimmed Skirts.. 

Watteari Wrapper,. ] 

Plain or Gored Wrappers, ........ 

Basques,. 

Coate,. * 


“ with vests or skirts cut off, 

Overskirts,. 

Talmas and Dolmans, .... 
Waterproofs and Circulars, . . . 
Ulsters,. 


1.00 
SfO 
1.00 
.50 
.50 
.35 
J2 5 
.35 
JM 
35 
35 
35 
35 


CHILDREN’S PATTERNS. 


Dresses: Plain, . . 
Combination Suits, . 
Skirts and Overskirts, 
Polonaise: Plain, . . 
“ Fancy, . 


.‘25 

35 

.25 

.25 

.35 


Basques and Coats, . . .25 
Coats & Vests or Cut Skirts .35 

Wrappers,. 35 

Waterproofs, Circulars 
and Ulsters,. ... .25 


BOYS* PATTERN8. 


Jackets, 
Pants, . 
Vests, . 
Ulsters, 


25 1 Wrappers,. , 
.20 1 Gents’ Shirts, 


.20 

.301 


Wrappers, 


.25 

M 

30 


In sending orders for Patterns, please send the number 
and month of Magazine, also No. of page or figure or any¬ 
thing definite, and also whether for Indy or child. Addicsa 
Mrs. M. A. Jones, 28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 


COLORED 


PATTERN: 


DOG-DAISY. 


In the front of the number, we give a design, 
printed in colors, of a bunch of Dog-Daisies, 
with leaves sod stalks. It is original, tjy. a 


pupil of the “Art Embroidery” school. It may 
be worked either with silk or crewels, in Ken- 
siq^ton-stitch. 
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MAYNARD VISITE MANTLE: WITH SUPPLEMENT 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give, fop this month, ft new and very ele¬ 
gant Visile Mantle for spring wear; and folded 
in with the number is & Supplement, with full- 
size patterns, by which to out it out. It consists 
ef four pieces, viz: 

No. 1. — Half op Front. 

No. 2.— IIalp op Back. 

No. 3.—Sleeve. 

No. 4.—Under Side op Sleeve. 

The seam which joins the back (No. 2) to the 
sleeve is marked by two cuts, and lettered. The 
short side-seam of sleeve is joined to the short 
side-seam of front, os marked. The seam which 
joins the under side of sleeve to the lower part 
of the armhole of front is marked by three cuts, 
and the junction of upper and under side of sleeve 
is marked by four cuts. The notch at the top of 
the sleeve is to be placed at the shoulder-seam, 
which joins the back and front together. The 
sleeve must be fulled over the top of the shoulder. 
Take a dart out of the front to make it fit in to 
the figure. 

Make of camel* s-hair cloth or cashmere, and 
trim with fringe and laoe. The collar is made 
by trimming the shoulder with the lace and 
fringe, as seen in the illustration. Loops and 
ends of narrow black satin ribbon are placed at 
the throat and on the sleeves, as Been. 



NAME FOR MARKING. 
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TOILET MAT 



This mat is made in narrow-striped velvet or < corners, and fold each piece as seen in the en- 
velveteen. A circle of stiff card-board is first cut graving, and border each with braid. Cut 
the required size. It is then covered with the j another set of these pieces somewhat smaller, 
material, and around the edge is a row of scarlet \ Each piece can be embroidered, or have bead 
vandyked braid. Then cut a narrow oval piece, < designs sewed upon them. Now place the largest 
border it with braid, lay it within the large oval, i flutings each within the smaller, as seen, and 
The outside flutings are then cut, each separately i sew them upon the paper foundation; finally 
and on the cross way of the material, and of the < add a plaiting of ribbon to cover the sewing, and 
shape of a triangular piece; then cut off the S line the back with a piece of cloth. 


ART NEEDLEWORK. No. II. 

BY HELEN MARION BUR NS I PE. 


In the March number we gave several new de¬ 
signs in Art Needlework, with instructions, and 
we continue the subject here. 

For many small things a frame is almost a neces¬ 
sity to success, as the work must be kept smooth 
and unpuckered. You must be very careful about 
sewing your material straight on to the webbing 
which is nailed to the rollers, and then stretch 
it evenly, or you will find it warped when yon 
take it out. After the stretchers are put in, it is 
generally necessary to brace the work a little 
more tightly with string or coarse thread. 

(336; 


In working you will find it better to keep the 
right hand underneath, as it may be supposed to 
be more clever at finding its way alone than the 
left, which needs the eye to guide it. You must, 
of course, in this case use two thimbles. 

We give, first, a slipper toe, which you might 
perhaps work in the hand, if very well done. 
It would only want a small piece of cloth even 
to make a large pair of slippers. The one we 
give is a child’s size, intended to be worked 
solidly on diagonal cloth. It would be so easy to 
make little patterns which would do for these. 
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&nd, worked in crewel on diagonal cloth, they 
would be very inexpensive, ns you could line, 
bind, and sew them on to a pair of fleecy soles 
yourselves; or you could make much handsomer 
ones on velvet or plush, dutlining the pattern 
with gold and filling it in with filoselle. The 
ordinary shoe-shaped slippers can also be easily 
worked with small designs on the toes, but us 
they wonld have to be made up by a shoemaker, 
they would necessarily bo more expensive. 

We give, next, the"end of a neoktie: for these, 
we think, conventional patterns, like this, look 
best. You can work them on any color or in any 
color you please, but we adviso you to keep to 
white or cream-color." Strips of Indian or Chi¬ 
nese washing silk will be best. We have often 
found that bits copied from a scrap of brocade or 
cretonne will make capital patterns in this style; 
you can work them easily in the hand, using 
self-colored washing or “ bobbin” silk, and work¬ 
ing in satin-Btitch. 

The design wo give is for a straight end finished 
off with lace insertaoPt about one inch, and lace 
edging about two inches wide; and neckties such 
as this would be very pretty for young girls or 
children. 

We give, for our third design, a design for a 
fan, to be worked on satin. The subject of fans 
is so wide and varied a one that wo are sorry 
space will allow us to give you but one design, 
bat we will suggest others which you can make 
for yourselves; for instance, a subject such as 
the blotter, in our next design, could be easily 
utilised as a fan. For working one you must, 
however, procure properly prepared silk or satin, 
because it has to be stiffened; or with care you 
might prepare some yourself, by nailing it out on 
a board and pasting it with starch on tho wrong 
side, before you put it into your frame. Fans, to 
look at all well, must be carefully done. 

The design we give could be worked with fine 
silk, nicely shaded, and using lighter shades for 
the upper leaf; but it is my idea in the drawing 
to work it in gold or silver thread, the under leaf 
solid, and the upper one only in outline. Sprays 
of honeysuckle, wild rose, or white and pink 


hawthorn are very pretty, or you may moke 
slight outline sketches in Japanese style and 
work them in gold or silver, which on black or 
dark-colored satin will make very pretty and 
effective fans at the expense of little time 
and work. Powderings of butterflies, or hum¬ 
ming-birds, or a graduated flock of either would 
be very pretty. 

Our next, and fourth design, is for a blotter, 
which you can make into an inexpensive article, 
or otherwise, os you may desire, according to the 
material used. If worked ou jean or Roman 
satin in crewel it would not cost much, and 
might be worked in the hand, either in outline 
or solidly. You can alter the shape at will by 
taking away from or adding a little to the design 
in enlarging it. It would, however, be much 
handsomer worked on velveteen or satin in silk 
and gold. 

Conventional designs of corners and centres 
are much used for blotters, or well-arranged 
natural groups, such as you will often find on 
cards, could also be copied; and anything that 
you uso for a blotter could at the same time be 
made to serve for all sorts of things in the way 
of books and boxes. 

Our next is a smoking-cap border, a very 
simple, conventional design, but quite effective. 
The design would suit for a lawn-tennis enp, and 
a monogram, worked in front, would finish it. 

The sixth, and final design, is for a napkin- 
ring. A set of them, worked on different col¬ 
ored scraps of plush, velvet, or satin, would be 
very pretty, and wonld only need very neat 
homo work in making up. Suppose the design 
to bo on plush, you would outline it in filoselle a 
shade or two lighter, using only one, or, if you 
like, two shades for each, and each ring should 
be of a color that would harmonize well with the 
rest. Wo think a pretty monogram, or tiny 
flower sprays, nicely worked in gold on a set of 
different colored velvet or plush rings, would be 
charming; but unless you are a fairly practiced 
worker, we advise you to keep to tho outline 
patterns. A set of these would be a very pretty 
and useful present at a trifling expense. 
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Third row: Knit the row in plain knitting, 
taking the loops made in the last row all in one 
stitch. 

The second and third rows are worked alter¬ 
nately, until a sufficient length to go around the 
box is made. Cost off, and sew the two ends 
together. The inside is filled with moss made 
of wool by knitting a long length of twenty 
stitches in width. When finished, hold the 
work over boiling water; let it dry before the 
fire, and press with a hot iron. Cut one edge of 
the knitting, and ravel out the remainder. Place 
the moss inside, and tack here and there to keep 
in place. This should be done before the outside 
is put on. Serve the eggs in this nest. The 



wool and wadding help to retain the heat in the 
eggs, and it looks very pretty. 


WORK-BASKET, WITH DETAIL. 

BT MBS. JAX1 WEAVER. 


Any pretty willow basket, with handle, of the 
shape, or as nearly as possible the shape, of our 
model, is used for the foundation: but when 
such a basket cannot be procured, an ingenious 
lady con make one herself out of card-board, 
covering the bottom and sides, inside and out¬ 
side, with silk, or some pretty sateen. The 
l&mbrequim, of which we give a bit in detail, is 
made of cloth, cut in Vandykes, and embroidered 
above in point-ruase stitches, with many colored 
silks. Tassels, of filoselle silk or crewels, combed 
out to look fluffy, are placed at the points and 
between, as seen. The handle is made of plaited 
satin ribbon, fastened on to the willow handle, 
or if the handle is made of card-board, it is first 
covered with silk, matching the inside, and the 
plaited ribbon is fixed upon the outBide as gar¬ 
niture. 
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CHATELAINE BAG. 


BT MBS. JANB WE1VI1. 


This useful appendage to a lady’s costume— \ 
for the handkerchief and purse—can be made by j 
any lady for herself. Black, maroon, dark-blue, J 
or green velvet are the best colors to select. \ 
Braid the design in silk-cord braid of the same 
color as the bag. Cut a card-board the proper 
size and shape, cover it with satin to match, and 
put the back and front together with a straight 
piece of satin, two inches wide, to give room to j: 
the inside. Leave the b^g open two inches at 
the top on each side. Finish with a thick cord 
and tassels, which passes around the waist 



BORDER FOR CHILDREN'S DRESSES. 


BY NEB. J A X K WEAVER. 



(840) 


j These borders, which are done in cross-stitch 
j with colored French cottons, are much in vogue 
J for wash dresses or aprons. Collars to correspond 
J should be worn with such dresses. 
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C HILD’S DINNER-BIB: 0 U T L I N E-S T I T C H 



PHOTOGRAPH FRAME CORNER AND BORDER. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



Cut the frame the size required out of 
thin board, or card-board. Cut the plush 

vide enough to cover the frame, allowing 
nearly an inch to turn under. Then em¬ 
broider in filoselle—in shades of pink for 
the rosebuds, and shades of olive-green 
for the leaves and stems. Maroon plush 
makes the best background for embroid¬ 
ery. A gold braid edges the inside and 
outside of the plush. Stretch the work 
tightly and evenly upon the foundation- 
frame, and tack with furniture tacks. 


(841) 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. > 

Hints for Decoration. —Covers for small tables hays red > 
or peacock-blue plush laid round in a broad border, with ! 
the centre of Watteau-figure cretonne; a colored wool ball 
fringe, combining the different colon, finishes off the edge. 
These cretonne squares, sold for furniture purposes, are 
very moderate in price, and have different designs in Wat* 
teau figures; the plush border greatly enhances their effect 
Standing screens are frequently bound in colored plush, 
stretched over flat laths of wood about two inches in width. 
The panels Are frequently divided by horizontal plush ban, 
and the painted design is curried up in au unbroken pattern, 
or divided to form detached sprays. Some new screens have 
spaces cut out in the panels, irregularly, with network on 
each side, inclosing stuffed birds or butterflies arranged in* 
side. This has a good effect when seen with the firelight 
through, and also allows a pleasant feeling of slight heat to 
penetmte. 

Some ladies devote especial attention to the deconting of 
their bed*rooms. They work, in crewels or silks, a large 
spray of flowen on the satin duvet, drape their pler-glAss 
with a curtain of plush or pretty cretonne on one side, with 
a wide ribbon bow, arrange corresponding drapery over the 
toilet mirror by means of projecting wooden stakes, and lay \ 
a night-dress sachet of large dimensions on the lace-curtained ) 
bed. Black satin duetts, with two long-stalked arum lilies j 
and leaves, or pale-blue and pink ones, with shaded begonia \ 
or Virginia creeper leaves, are popular; and so are quilts of I 
alternate stripes of clieu6 silk and satin or plush, and alter* 
nate flowered cretonne and wide insertion lace. A flounce i 
of lace always edges all. The chen6 silk is split in half its \ 
natural width, and the plush or satin also. A night-dress j 
sachet of the same chen6 silk is lined with a color, and made 
in a somewhat novel way. It is square, and the four corners 
meet, and are tied together with a large bow of tolerably 
wide ribbon, after the night-dress and dressing-jacket are 
folded andplacod within. A cascade of full lace is sewn all 
round, so thAt the bow appears to lie on a mass of cream laco; 
fourteen inches to seventeen inches square is the average size. 
The handkerchief sachet, and sometimes the brush cover and 
pincushion, match. 

Which Is The Best Club To Work For?— This is a ques¬ 
tion often asked. Our reply is, that, on the whole, the most 
satisfactory ones, perhaps, are the $6.60, the $9.00, and the 
$14.00 clubs. In all three the premium is an extra copy of 
the magazine. Our other premiums are very beautiful, but 
^hey come only once, while the extra copy comes every 
month during the year. The $8.00 and $10.60 clubs, however, 
entitle to an engraving, or an Album, as well as to the extra 
copy, and require but little mors effort to get up, than the 
$6.50 club or the $9.00 club. * 

What Colors To Wear.— Red and green go well together 
when the shades are deep-red and dull pale-green; blue and 
yellow will also go together if the blue is, say, navy-blue and 
the yellow of the color of amber. Any color worn near the 
face must be soft and indescribable. 

The Colored Pattern In the March number can be need 
not only for a tidy on Java canvas, but for a sportsman’s 
game-bag, for which the hooting emblems make It particu¬ 
larly appropriate. 

1842 , 


How To Transfer Patterns,— New subscribers frequently 
write to ask bow to transfer to the muslin, etc., the patterns 
for embroidery, etc., which we give occasionally on our 
Supplement and elsewhere. We have often answered this 
question before, but now answer it again for the benefit of 
those who take “Peterson” for 1883 for the first time. 
There are several methods. One is to take paper, a little 
thicker than tissue-paper, and place it over the pattern; 
then trace with a lead-pencil. Next, take this paper, and 
with a large pin pierce holes through the lines drawn; but 
be sure that they are clear, distinct, and close enough to 
trace the pattern without trouble. Place this paper over the 
material, and rub with powdered indigo, or white powder if 
the material is dark. Then remove the paper, and mark 
with pencil over the indigo dots. In folding It away, it is 
well to lay something over the material, as the indigo may 
soil. Instead of the powder, however, you can use India- 
ink, mixed until thick enough not to flow readily. In this 
cose, paint over the holes with a brush; and let the paper 
remain on the goods until perfectly dry, as there is danger 
of the ink blottlug. 

Another method is to mark over the pattern, on the right 
side, with a sharp crayon or very soft lead-pencil; then 
place the marked side of the pattern on the material, and 
with a bone knitting-needle, go over all the lines on the 
wrong side ol the pattern, pressing hard. Next, remove the 
pattern, and the marks will remain on the goods. If faint, 
mark over with pencil, as there is always danger of rubbing. 
A still simpler method, if tbe material is thin enough, Is to 
place tbe pattern against a window-pane, with the material 
over it, and trace with a pencil the outlines of the design. 
We give, it will be seen, directions of the simplest kind, and 
that anyone can follow. 

The Original Novelet, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin, wm to 
have followed M The Professional Beauty,” and been begun 
in this number. But in consequence of the author’s illness, 
it has not been finished in time, and we shall therefore sub¬ 
stitute for it " The Tragedy At Oak wood," by a new con¬ 
tributor, which we shall commence In the May issue. It is 
a story, we think, that will be found exceptionally powerful. 

For Fifty Cents, we will eend to any subscriber to 
** Peterson,” any one of our beautiful premium engravings. 
This represents only tbe cost of the paper and printing, and, 
therefore, the offer is confined strictly to subscribers. 

This Is The Only Magazine that gives colored fashions 
printed directly from the steel-plates. All others substitute 
cheap lithographs. In this, as in everything else, “Peterson** 
gives (he bee4 of its kind, no matter what the expense. 

The Colored Pattern in our January number will be 
a very appropriate pattern, we would Inform Clara, for n 
border for the window-curtain, the design of which wee 
given in our March number. 

Any Other One or Our Premium Engravings will be 
sent, to a person getting up a club, instead of the “Chris* 
Before Pilate,” if preferred. 

It Is Never Too Late to subscribe for “ Peterson." Back 
numbers can always be supplied. Now is Just the 
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Out Unrivaled Premiums For 1883.—Our premiums 
for getting up clubs for this year are unusually flue. 

. Ons is the steel-engraving, (27 inches by 20,) “ Christ 
Before Pilate," the most wonderful picture of the century, as 
Is everywhere admitted. The enterprise of 44 Peterson,’’ in 
engraving this magnificent work of art, at a cost that 
would stagger ordinary publishers, is ooneeded, on all 
hands, to be beyond precedent. Every family in the land 
•mght to have a copy of this superb engraving. 

But as there are some persons who already have their 
walls covered with engravings, or may prefer something 
else, we offer, in place of the 44 Christ Before Pilate," either 
eur Illustrated Quarto Album, a very beautiful ornament 
for the centre-tabic, or a haudsome Photograph Album. In 
all such cases, however, say which Album is preferred. 

For many clubs, au extra copy of the magazine will be 
sent. For others, and larger ones, a copy of the engraving 
or either of the Albums. The inducements to get up clubs 
were never before so great, and probably will never be so 
great again. But see the o fife re on second page of cover. 

Now is the lime to get up clubs for 1883. If you defer too 
long, others may get ahead of you. Every year we receive 
letters saying: “ If I bad commenced sooner, I could have 
done much better, for everybody likes Peterson.” Specimen 
are sent, gratis, if written for, to get up clubs with. 

A a To Diphtheria.— The great prevalence of diphtheria, 
this year, and its excessive mortality, renders unusually in¬ 
teresting a lecture on the subject, recently delivered by 
Doctor H. 0. Wood, of the University of Pennsylvania. The 
doctor holds that diphtheria, croup, and gangrene are iden¬ 
tical diseases; that diphtheria is by no means limited to 
what we soc in the pharynx, as any abraded surface may be 
transformed with a genuine case of diphtheria; that it is a 
local and not a constitutional disease; that any sore throat 
may become diphtheritic w ithout any contagion; that diph¬ 
theritic poison Injected into the blood is perfectly harm Ires, 
it first being necessary to make a wound and keep it in a 
state of irritation before diphtheritic poison introduced iuto 
it could produce the desired effect As to the locality of the 
disease, he holds that it abounds most in low swampy ! 
places : be also thinks that diphtheria and micrococci, minute j 
vegetable fungi, are inseparably associated: 44 No micro- j 
cocci, no diphtheria," said the doctor. That the diphtheritic 
poison cannot affect a perfectly healthy person ; there must 
be an abraded surface, and no healthy child can get it uuless 
it has a sore throat already; that any sore throat may end 
in diphtheria, and the liue cannot be drawn where sore 
throat ends and diphtheria begins. He also regards it as not 
infections, strictly speaking , but In this he uses technical lan¬ 
guage, rather than popular, and does not desire to prevent 
the precautions which experience has shown are so neces¬ 
sary as protections against this disease. 

The Bsioa-Brac Rage, we are told, Is declining. In 
some respects this Is an improvement. We are not averse to 
seeing people collect pretty trifles, or even curions ones that 
are not pretty; but we do not think it, and never thought it, 
the best thing that can be done with money. Ladies, thirty 
years ago, used to buy books, where they now buy bric-a- 
brac. If you went Into a parlor, you found the centre-table 
scattered over with the newest books, magazines, etc., etc. 
The women of that day, in consequence, were np to the 
rimes, and could converse on all the subjects that occupied 
the public mind. We do not say that their daughters are 
inferior, in this respect, to their mothers; but we are quite 
rare that talkingbooks was more refined than talking ) 
about bne-a-brac and lap-dogs. We are not sorry, therefore, j 
to observe that, in the best houses, art and literature are j 
coming up again, and that pictures, good engravings, hand¬ 
some books, magazines, etc., etc., are resuming their old 


ceodancy. 

Vou LXXX1II.—28. 


* Additions To Clubs may be made, at the price paid by 
the rest of the club, at any tyme during the year. And 
5 wheu euough additional subscribers have been sent, yon 
will be eutitled to another premium, or premiums, pn*- 
j cisely as if it were a new clnb. Go on, therefore, adding 
to your clubs aud earning premiums. 

The Small Napkin, called the 44 D’Oyley," and generally 
used for fruit, etc., etc., was so named after a famous linen- 
draper, who was the first to make it the fashion, in ths time 
of Queen Anne. 

We Cali. Attention, particularly, to the very beautiful 
colored pattern in tills number. 44 Peterson" is the only 
magazi ne that gives these expensive patterns. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Doctor Orimshatve's Secret By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 1 eol^ 
12mo. Boston: J. 8. Osgood A Co. —A posthumous work Is 
always to be regarded with suspicion. It should be the 
more so, when, as in this case, twenty years have elapsed be¬ 
tween the death of the writer and the appearance of his book. 
Fbr the question immediately arise*, why, if this fragment 
wss to be printed at all, was it not printed immediately after 
the author's decease ? To this no satisfactory answer Is given, 
either io the preface by Mrs. Julia Hawthorne, or in the book 
itself. Apparently, Hawthorne had intended to write an¬ 
other novel; apparently, also, he bad jotted down some ideas 
on the subject; here and there, even, he may have left par¬ 
tially completed chapters; but his work was only a fragment; 
and he, of all persons, would have been tbe last to permit It 
to be published, in its present, rugged, unfinished state. 
The Saturday Review expresses the opinion of all Impartial 
critics, when it says that 44 Dr. G rims ha we s Secret, though it 
contains detached passages which are full of Hawthorne's 
thought and style, cannot add to Hawthorno’s reputation." 
The astonishing thing, we repeat, is that the book should 
ever have been allowed to appear at all. 

The Royal Anthem Book. By Mrs. Clara H. BcoU. 1 rol., 
4to. Cincinnati: F. W. Helwick.— This is a compilation from 
the beet anthem writers of America, such as Doctor H. B. 
Palmer, Doctor George F. Root, Doctor W. 0. Perkins, etc., 
etc. To this is added arrangements and adaptations from 
celebrated foreign authors, such as Canthal, Guglielmo, 
Gltlck, Weber, etc., etc. It is a work exceedingly suitable 
for genera] popular demand. 

The Evangelists. By Alphonso Daudet 1 rol., 12mo. Phila¬ 
delphia : T. B. Peterson A Brothers.— This story bas created 
quite a sensation In Paris, and will attain, we think, not leas 
popularity here. The author is oue of the most celebrated 
novelists of his school, and is already well known, even la 
America, for his great power. The translation Is good. 

A Study of Maria Edgeworth. By Grace A. Oliver. 1 rot, 
12 mo. Boston: A. Williams A (b m — In this pleasant account 
of Maria Edgeworth, we have also notices of her father and 
friends, aud of her general surronndings; making altogether 
a very life-like picture. 

Those Pretty St, George Girls. By u One Of The 8et. n 1 rol., 
12mo. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson A Bothers.—A story of 
fashionable life in London; racy, natural, well told: a novel 
destined to be one of the most successful of the season. 

Barrington's Fate. « No Name Series:' lroJ..12mo. Boston : 
Roberts Brothers. —One of the best fictions in this anonymous 
aeries. The scene of the story is laid in England. Ia the 
writer an Englishman ? 

Divorce. By Margaret Lee. leoL, 12mo. Hew Yotit: J. V. 
Lovett Company ,—There is sincerity in this novel, and some 
power; but on the other hand, great want of artistic skill. 
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ARM-CIIAIK.-MOTHERS DEPARTMENT. 


OUR ABM-CHAIR. 

What The Editors Sat.— In all the long: career of “ Peter¬ 
son,” there nevor bos been & year when newspapers were so 
enthusiastic over it. Were we to give even a tenth of the 
notices, we should be unable to givo anything else. We can- 
uot help, however, quoting a few, to show our subscribers 
that editors, who seo all the m&gaziues, unite with them in 
considering this the cheapest and best. Thu Marlon (Iowa) 
Pilot says of the last number: “It is unexcelled in the 
quality and variety of its literary contents, as well as in its 
engravings, fashion-plates, embroidery designs, etc., etc.” 
The Wallingford (Coun.) Forum says: “Even better this 
year than the last; it cannot be excelled; every lady should 
possess a copy.” Says the Lebanon (Pa.)Courier: “Better 
even than its predecessors.” The Winston (N. O.) Sentinel 
says: “ The colored fashion-plates are alone worth the prico 

asked for it; no household shonld be without it.” The 
Chicago (III.) Chronicle says: “We know of no magazine 
of purer tone; it is in the front rank for family reading.” 
The Albany (Mo.) Sun says: “We have never seen the 
superior of the March number.” The Dubuque (Iowa) 
Herald says: “ No lady, desiring to keep up witb the fash¬ 
ions, can afford to be without this magazine.” The Greeley 
(Ool.) Tribune says: “ Undoubtedly the best of the fashion 
siagaaines; the literary, too, is by favorite writers.” Fiually, 
the Galesburg (Ill.) Register says: “It is a standing won¬ 
der to us bow so fine a magazine can be published at so low 
s price; and the puzzle is only explained by the immense 
circulation of 4 Peterson,’ greater than that of all the other 
lady's books combined.” 

Uorstord’s Acid Phosphate as a brain tonic. Dr. E. W. 
Robertson, Cleveland, Ohio, says: “From my experience 
can cordially recommend it as a brain and nerve tonic, 
especially iu nervous debility, nervous dyspepsia, etc., etc. 

Brown’s Bronchial Troches for coughs and colds: “The 
only article of tho kind which has done me good service. 
I want nothing better.”—Rev. R. H. Craig, Otisville, N. Y. 
Bold only in boxes, price twenty-five cents. 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 

[Medical Botany—O r the Garden, Field, and Forest.] 

BY ABRAM LIVKZKY, A. M., M. D. 

No. IY.— Iron-Weed—Indian Turnip—Indian Physic. 

Iron-Weed — Vemonia Nopeboracfnti*: Natural Order Cbm- 
potiU r. Stem two or three to six feet high, silicate-striate, 
roughish pubescent, somewhat branched above, finally be- 
ooming hard and snltligneons. Leaves three to six or 
eight inches long, oblong-lanceolate, .serrate, harsh, rough- 
fch, and subcoriaceous. This is a pretty native flower, 
readily recognized by its bright purple bloom during Au¬ 
gust in moist meadows, low grounds, thickets, etc. It is 
considered a troublesome and worthless weed by fanners 
who possess low meadow grounds, and in this country it is 
too common to be admired; but in foreign lauds, where it 
has been introduced by gardeners, it is esteemed a pretty 
ornamental flower. 

It was named after William Vernon, an English botanist, 
who came to this country and mndo collections of plants 
towards the close of the seventeenth century. The specific 
designation is Latin, and means simply “belonging to the 
8tato of New York.” This Is the only species found in 
oountles adjacent to Philadelphia. The fresh roots of this 
plant, bruised and steeped for a time in good old whisky or 


brandy, have been used with much benefit in debility of the 
digestive organs and kindred affections, where a bitter tonic 
is needed, in doees of one to four tcaspootifuls. As a “tea” 
or infusion, in wiueglassful, doses it will generally answer the 
same purposes. 

Indian Turnip— Arum triphylkun , called also Wake-robia, 
Jack-in-the-pulpit, etc. Common leaf-stalks erect, nine to 
eighteen inches in length; leaves mostly in pairs, ternately 
dissected; scape six to fifteen inches high; spatlie three to 
five inches long, upper half incurved, variegated with purple 
and yellow stripes. Found lu rich shaded grounds; flow¬ 
ering lu May; spadix covered with red berries when 
mature. 

The turnip-shaped rhizoma or cormus, one to two inches 
in diameter, when freshly gathered, is very acrid; but this 
property is greatly lost by boiling or drying. When just 
taken from the ground, it is too acrid aud irritant to use. 
The dried root is used In asthmatic affections, pertussis, 
chronic catanli. aud rheumatism. Its medicinal virtues ars 
not striking. The dose of the grated or powdered root la 
ten grains. It is one of the ingredients of the “Irritating 
Plaster ” of the Botanies and Eclectics, which is very val¬ 
uable In deep-seated chronic Inflammation of any part of 
the body. 

Indian Piitsio— GiUntia trifoliate , called also American 
ipecacuanha and Bowman’s root. Calyx tubular-cauipami- 
late, five-toothed; petals five, white or whitish; the flowers 
loosely corymbose-paniculate. Leaves trifoliate, leaflets 
three or four inches long; stem two to four feet high, slen¬ 
der, paniculately branched at tho summit, mostly purplish. 

Tills plant grows wild throughout the United States, east 
of the Allegheny Mountains; bnt in Pennsylvania, more 
abundantly west of these mountaiua. 

The root constitutes a mild and efficient emetic, and may 
be used by mothers and country practitioners instead of 
ipecacuanha. Like the latter, it is tonic in small doses. 

It was employed by the Indian in Colonial times, and thos 
became known to the early settlers of the country. The 
dose required is shout one third larger than the ipecac, say 
thirty grains in warm water, when the purpose is to induce 
vomiting; two or three grains for a tonic. We doubtlem 
have iudlgenous medicinal articles amply sufficient to cops 
with all diseases, without recourse to Mexico, Sooth America, 
or Europe, or the East Indies. 


PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 

♦^■Everything relating to this department should be 
addressed “ Puzzle Editor,” Peterson’s Magazine, Lock 
Box 437, Marblehead, Mass. 

No. 191 —Double Acbostioi 
Impatient we were for thy return. 

For woodlands groen and meadows fair. 

The sweet wild flowers to discern. 

And breathe thy balmy fragraut air, 

Ob, Primal. 

And now we are loth to say farewell. 

Thou hast filled our hearts with gay delight; 

Yet we know that thou cans! not longer dwell. 

For even now appears in sight 
Fair FinaL 

If we wish the first, in this life, ’twill be 
By patient toil and industry. 

Coming quickly to notice, will second define. 

Or one newly risen, it is, I opine. 

An elevation for speakers in public is third. 

O’er aud o’er again the name you have heard. 
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T1>« time intervening will fourth portray, 

Or meantime, Hi* termed, as you please, either way. 
To nourish, to cherish, to tend, edncate. 

Interpret the fifth, no more will I state. 

When eu-route for home, on a stormy ulght, 

The sixth of light is a welcome sight 
PiaisfieiltL, N. J. VlOLA. 

No. 192.—Nuhbeicai. Enigma. 

I am composed of 17 letters. 

My 14, 17, 6,7 is a cipher. 

My 12,15,16 is a machine. 

My «, 1,11,18 is a bandVbreadth. 

My 10,13, 3 is a texture of rushes 
My 6,4, 2 is to discover. 

My whole is a most interesting book. 

Undent, N. Y. MlXXii & Yost. 

Anmeert Next Month. 

Ajcsw ns to Pcxbucb in tub Maach Numbs*. 

No. 188. 

SPRITES 
P K X C A N T 

R E V E R 8 E 

I C E I 8 L E 

T A R 8 I A N 

ENSLAVE 
8 T E E N E D 

No. 180. 

Robin. 

No. 19a 

O U L L I 8 
SAUCER 
DETAIL 
SIGNET 
C 0 8 S A S 
DESPOT 


. FLOWER GARDENING. 

Fob tub Month or April. —Sow the seed of every kind 
c>f annual flowers. Sow German and Euglish ten-week 
stocks, Brompton stocks and asters, particularly the quilled 
kind. 

&)W auriculas and polyanthus seeds in a shady border, 
and in very fine soil. If the border is dry, give it a soakiug 
of water before sowing the seeds, aud keep damp afterwords. 


< These and many other hardy herbaceous plants often 
| remain from year to year in the same places; but this is 
' wrong to permit. They should be removed every two years, 

and laid together with the roots in the ground, then the 
| border be trenched and well manured, and then the plants 
| replaced. 

< Okryeemtkemum *.—Divide the roots, and plant those por- 
| tions which have suckers. 

\ Pansy roots divide and plant for autumn blooming. 

| Take up hyacinths, tulips, narcissus, crocus, and other 
j bulbs, and replant them in a spare ground, to gain strength 
| and form bulbs for winter use. In the autumn, pet them 
j then in small pots, in a light rich soil, and cover them with 
I a fhw Inches of light soil and loose litter to protect from 
| frost; and when the early flowers of snowdrops and winter 
| aconites fade away, these potted sorts taken out of the pots 
J can be planted close to the vacant places, but not exactly 
( in the spot where the others have stood. If crocuses are 
| kept in the ground, they invariably sink deep into the earth, 
| and send »?p only a few leaves—no flowers. 

| An Herb-Garde* should never be missing from a lady's 
j flower-gaiden. Roots do not always thrive when divided 
| and planted for propagation, therefore in April the seeds of 
sweet bad), marjoram, thyme, and winter savory may ha 
sowed; the latter and knotted marjoram are among the 
chief herbs that give flavor to savory stuffing. 

Window Gaborning.— Mr. Shirley Hibberd, in the “Gar¬ 
dener’s Magazine," recommends that in the last week in 
April window-boxes and trays, which fit into vases and rus¬ 
tic baskets, should be emptied of the spring flowering plants, 
and be refilled with those intended to bloom through the 
summer. Zonal© geraniums are the most desirable plants, 
as they stand draught better than any other,and these mixed 
with a few lobelias for drooping over the sides; the effect is 
better than with a number of flowers, aud also other flowers 
perish before the summer is half over, while these continue 
till the last. 

The fioS to be good loam and rotten manure; for light 
soils aro of little use 

The Management after Planting. —Place the boxes either in 
a cold flume for a fortnight, or In some out-of-door place 
where they can be protected from cold, and then, if the 
weather be favorable, put them in their places. 

The chief plauts in flower in April are daisies, the symbol 
of innocence; gilli-flowers (Gilofr6s) of lastiqg beauty; 
cyclamens, of diffidence; anemonop, of sickness, also sym¬ 
bolical of being forsaken; the iris, a message of friendship 
or love; pansies, (pentces,) my thoughts are with you, and 
think of me; evening primrose, inconstancy ; tulip,declara¬ 
tion of love; Jonquil, desire to win you; crown imperial, 
dignity; violets, sweetness of disposition. 

Uock-icorh in a garden is not only pleasant to look at, but 
Is convenient in shutting out an unsightly spot. 

A north aspect is the best for ferns and Alpine flower*. 
In constructing elevated mounds for ferns and Alpine 
flowers, the I«we should be of building rubbish, faced with 


Transplant any biennial or perennial fibrous-rooted plants 
onlv in tae first week of April, and each must have a good 
tail of earth around them. 

Iu ti»a latter part of April, sow tho seeds of hardy her¬ 
baceous perennial plants, as camimtiulas, Canterbury bells, 
and others; hollyhocks, lunaria or honesty, rockets of all 
odors, mallows, wall flowers, evening primroses, both tall 
and low kinds; sweet-williams of nil coloi», splrea Japonica, 
with :Ls pretty white spikes o! flowers; dclphiuium in all Its 
varieties, which include the larkspur; the phlox and its 
varb-ti peony, pentatemon, the Iberls sempervlrens and 
llieris Gibraltar! ea, the white, yellow, and blue iris, Ulluni 
1 •agiflornm. the purple lathyras, the blue veronica, aud the 
U,My Tradweantia Ylrgiidea, letter known as the spider- 
wn.i. a plant brought from Vtrgiula by Mr. Trudescaut, in 
Qnrvm Elizabeth's reign. 


burrs from brick-kilns, or with large blocks of stone or flint, 
if such are plentiful in the district. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

HGFFrenj Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by « 

practical housekeeper. 

SOUP. 

Pot an FW». — Take a piece of fresh silverside of beef weigh¬ 
ing six pounds, and about half a ponud of bones; tie up the 
meat neatly with string, and put both into a six-quart 
saucepan; fill It up with sufficient water to come well over 
the meat and bonce, and set it on the fire; remove carefully 
with » skimmer the scum that will rise as the water gem 
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warm, but do not allow it to boil. Add at intervals during 
the process about a pint of cold water in amall quantities; 
thh will have the effect of checking the ebullition, and will 
help the ecum to rise. When the scum i* all removed, put 
in about one ounce of salt, a small handful of whole pepper 
and allspice, one ouion stuck with a dozen cloves, one onion 
toasted alm ost black before the fire or on the hob, one leek, 
and three carrots of average size cut in two-inch lengths, 
two turnips of average size each cut in four, and a bouquet 
garni —i.e., two or three sprigs each of thyme and marjoram, 
a clove of garlic, and a small handful of parsley, all tied to¬ 
gether into a small faggot The above vegetables should 
not be put in all at ouce, but gradually, so as not to check 
the gentle simmering of the pot an feu, which should be now 
Skimmed for the last time, and placed by the sido of the fire 
to simmer gently for at least four hours. According to the 
season, all or some of the following vegetables may be added: 
A head of celery cut in two-inch lengths, a couple of toma¬ 
toes, a couple of parsnips, a handful of chervil. At the time 
of serving, strain the broth and skim off all the fat, add the 
least bit of sugar (not burnt sugar), and more salt if neces¬ 
sary; make the broth boiling hot, and pour it into the soup- 
tureen over small slices of toasted bread, adding, according 
to taste, a portion of the vegetables cut in thin slices. To 
serve the meat, having removed the string, garnish it with 
sons of the vegetables, or with mashed potatoes, spinach, etc. 

MEATS, BTC. 

Lamb Cutlet* and Spinach.—Cut eight cutlets from the neck 
ef a lamb, And trim off moet of the fat and all the skin; 
scrape the top part of the bones quite clean, then brush the 
cutlets over with egg, sprinkle them with breadcrumb, and 
season with pepper and salt; then dip them into a little clari¬ 
fied hotter, and sprinkle with breadcrumb; fry them over 
a sharp fire, turning them when required; lay them before 
a Are to drain, place them in the centre of a dish, and put 
«’>inach all round the dish, neatly arranged as a border. 
The spinach should be boiled and finely minced, mixed with 
a little fresh butter, and tbe dish should be served very 
hot 

B eefuteak with Cucumber*. —Pare and slice lengthwise two 
large cucumbers and a large onion. Season them with pep¬ 
per and salt, dredge flour over them, and fry them. Broil a 
steak, season It with pepper and salt, and put it into a hot 
dish with a bit of butter; then pour the cucumbers over it, 
aud serve hot 

VEGETABLES. 

Carrot* with Jlawor , and Carrot* without.— When yon are 
about to boil carrot* do not scrape them, but first brush and 
thon wash them. When cooked, rub off the skin w ith the 
back of the knife. The improvement in tho flavor is very 
great because the Juice has been kept In. The carrot Is 
more affected by the ordinary system of peeling or scraping 
than the potato, because the former contains a large propor¬ 
tion of sugar in a soluble form. Those who try this will 
learn to estimate the difference of carrots with flavor and 
carrots without 

DESSERTS. 

Imperial Rice.— Boll throe tableepoonfnla of rice, picked 
and washed clean, in a pint of milk, with sugar to taste, and 
a piece of vanilla. When quite done, put it into a basin to 
get cold. Make a custard with a gill of milk and the yolks 
of fbur eggs; when cold, mix it with the rice. Beat np Into 
a froth a gill of cream with some sugar and a pinch of Wn- 
glass dissolved in a little water; mix this very lightly with 
the rice and custard, fill a mould with the mixture, and set 
it on ice. When moderately iced, turn it out, and serve with 
any cold jam-sauce, or, In summer, stewed fruit, round it 

Blanched Cream.— Take a pint of the thickest cream that 
eu M got, sweeten it with fine sugar and orange-flower 
water; boll ft, and beat the whites of ten eggs with a little 
eold cream, strain it, and, when the cream Is upon tbe boil. 


pour in the eggs, stirring it well till it oome# to a thick curd; 
then take it up, and strain it again through a hair-sieve, beat 
it well with a spoon till it is cold, then put into a dish. 


FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 

Fro. i.— Yisttino-Dress, or Pongee. The bottom of the skirt 
Is trimmed with a flounce, with a plain piece alternating with 
narrow side-plaitings; over this the skirt is cut in square 
tube; the back is loosely draped; the short aproo-frout is 
trimmed with 6cru-colored Spanish lace; the dolman man¬ 
telet is of stroug plain lace, of a square mesh, figured in 
velvet leaves, and is trimmed with black Spanish lace. 
Bonnet of yellow straw, trimmed with pale roses and loops 
of cardinal-colored satin ribbon. 

Fro. it.—Walkino-Driws, or Green Nun’s-Veilino. The 
skirt is trimmed with a series of narrow gathered flounces, and 
a scarf-drapery crosses tbe upper part diagonally; the long 
Princess coat is double-breasted, and Is turned back on the 
right ride with a rever of brown satin; the Directoire lappel, 
collar, cufis, and pockets are also of the satin. Bonnet 
of green straw, trimmed with poppies and brown satin 
ribbon. 

Fio. m.—W alking-Db**, or Oat Plaid Sateen. The 
skirt is trimmed with a series of narrow flounces, cut Lias; the 
long coat is cf black camel’s-liair, opening In front, edged 
with white embroidery, and trimmed with butterfly bows; 
sleeves reachiug to the elbow; large white chip hat, lined 
with ruby-colored velvet, and trimmed with black velvet 
and feathers. 

F,o. it.—Walking-Dress, or £cbu-Colored Foulard. 
The bottom of the skirt is trimmed with narrow knife-plaited 
ruffle* and a full puffing of the silk ; the panler overekirt is 
of a broch6 silk of the same color, fastened back with small 
brown velvet butterfly bows, and falls about half way down 
at the back, ou the underskirt; the deep pointed cuirass 
waist has brown velvet culls and oollar. Hat of blue crftpe, 
with pearl buckle and brown velvet trimming. 

Fi q. v.—HorsE-DRESR, or Brown French Buntino. The 
bottom of the skirt is trimmed with several narrow knife- 
pluitings ; above these are lengthwise bands of cream-colored 
silk, brocaded In brown; the pointed ends of theee bands (all 
over tlie upper plaited ruffle; the deep coat-basque has a vest, 
collar, aud culls of the brocade; at the back it is extended 
to form, loop-drapery. 

Fio. ti.—Walmno-Dress. The underskirt, which does 
not show, and is of common dark muslin, has a myrtle-green 
rido-plaiting; the overdrees is of rather light-green cash¬ 
mere, with dark-green polka-dots over it, and Is plain in front 
and well draped at the back; tbe jacket, of myrtle-green 
cloth, is tiglit-flttingand rather long; the edge is scalloped 
and trimmed with braid, and the revere and sleeve* are sim¬ 
ilarly ornamented; leather belt, with steel buckle. Dark- 
green felt hat, with feather of a lighter shade. 

Fig. vn.— Walking-Dress. The underskirt b of a bint 
gray and blue woolen plaid; the overdress and jacket are 
of grey cashmere, the edges being cut in battlements, and 
trimmed with narrow braid. Gray straw bonnet and 
feather. 

Fig. Tin. — House-Dress, or Black BrochL Tbe skirt b 
bordered with narrow plaiting* of plain silk ; the overskirt 
b vandyked, the points falling over tbe plaiting*. A ftall 
gathered tunic b sewed to tbe cuirem waist with a heading 
and a cord; this tunic b gathered up high on one ride, and 
b draped at tbe back; the demi-long sleeves terminate In 
frills. 

Fig. ix.—Walking-Dress, or Dark-Blue Albatross- 
Cloth. The underskirt b composed of a kilt-pUiting, 
which falls over a narrower one at the bottom; the tank b 
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short in front, and draped at the back; the front is trimmed 
with twine-colored lace; the bodice is plain, and has a 
deep point in front, with a coat-basque at the back, which 
is edged with the lace; wide collar and cuffs, also of the 
lace; gray straw bonnet, lined with dark-blue silk, and 
trimmed with a light-blue feather, dark-blue silk, and twine- 
colored lace. 

Fio. x.—W aist, fob House-Dress. This waist is cut In 
very long tabs, which are lined with a contrasting color, and 
then turned up loosely, the linlug showing. 

Fio. xi. — Back of Mantelet, of Black Cashmere. Cut 
so that the mantelet itself forms the sleeves; it is tied in at 
the waist, with an inside band, and has a bow of black satin 
ribbon at the back; this mantelet looks well, lined with 
pale old-gold colored silk instead of black. 

Fio. xii.—Bonnet, of Black Stbaw, edged with jet, and 
trimmed with pink roses; black satin strings. 

Fio. xiii.—Fichd, of Black Chambery Lace. It has a 
jabot of lace down the front; this fichu looks particularly 
well over a pink, white, or pale-yellow dress. 

Fio. xiv.—Front of Mantelet, of Black, Cashmere. 
The ends are loosely tied at the waist, and ornamented with 
bows; the collar is of black satin. ThiB mantelet is an ex¬ 
tremely pretty model for part of a costume, and looks well 
whether made of a small woolen plaid material, of a plain 
colored camels-hair, etc. 

Fio. xv.-B onnet, of Yellow Straw, trimmed with bows 
of blue satin ribbon. 

Fio. xvi.—Child’s Straw Hat, bound with black velvet, 
and trimmed with white feathers. 

Fio. xvii.—T uscan Straw Bonnet, trimmed with red rones 
and the yellow acacia flower; the ribbon is of yellow satin, 
the color of the straw. 

General Remarks.— The new cotton goods, such as 
sateens, percales, chintzes. And ginghams, are indescribably 
delicate iu color and beautiful in design. The figured mar 
Serial is intended for the bodice and upper part of the skirt, 
while the plain part, matching the ground of the figured 
material, is for the underskirt, cuffs, etc. The sateens are 
scarcely distinguishable from real satin, and the finer ones 
come thus early in the season as high as seventy-five cents a 
yard, though, no doubt, later they can be purchased cheaper. 
These goods are covered with single flowers, large polka- 
dots, pea-dots, etc., etc. Thoy require to be very prettily 
and jauntily made, aud if carefully worn, will look well two 
or three seasons. Fig. iv of the colored plate is a good 
model for making sateen dresses. 

Pertain and chintzes are not so expensive as sateens; bnt 
are as delicate in color and design, though of course without 
the Kit in surface. They are also daintily made, sometimes 
in the Princess style, or iu the Watteau style, with large 
paid era. 

8*d*s muslin dresses, with wile and richly-embroidered 
flounces, hare again come into fashion. These will be made 
up with one or two wide flounces, with a draped overskirt, 
or with several smaller raffles, reaching nearly to the waist, 
according to the fancy. 

Pongee*, printed foulards, checked summer rifts, grenadine*, 
rlc-, are shown in endless variety. The pongees are always 
serviceable, but the fawn-color is not always becoming. The 
foulards can be obtained of a much better quality now than 
formerly, and make a delightfully cool summer-dress. The 
checked silks now come in all the new combinations of 
faolors; black and white, bine and white, etc., having given 
way to red and green, brown and blue, etc., etc. 

The useful shepherdplnid is as popular as ever. For 
traveling or constant street-wear nothing can be nicer than 
a good quality of this material 

French hunting, aBhUroes-doth, attd nun's-veiUng come in all 


the most delicate tiuts for dreesy wear, as well as in the 
richer and darker colors. The mode of making dresses is 
endless. The fronts are still worn close and flat; bnt all 
skirts have widened somewhat, the side-gores and back- 
breadths being less clinging. For all dresses, a tourunre, or, 
as it is sometimes called, a “bustle,” Is added The best 
are made of full ruffles of muslin, because it is softer than 
the steel bauds which are used in the crinoline cues, though 
plaitings of crinoliue are also used without the steel bands. 

AU lands of plaits are used in flounces, some wide box- 
plaited ones, bunches of narrow ones with plain pieces 
between, etc, etc. For light summer-dresses, narrow 
gathered ruffles, simply hemmed, will be popular. 

For the sateens and heavy dress goods, the pointed cuirass 
waist will be geuerally used, while for lawns aud thin mus¬ 
lins, shirred aud gathered waists are in favor. 

Braiding still continues much iu favor for spring dresses, 
but of course is not used on thin materials; though, for 
camel’s-liair or cashmere dresses, it is very much liked, as it 
is rich and quiet iu effect 

A hint about this braidiug. Straight perpendicular Hues 
are better on the waistcoat for stout figures, while a design io 
which the lines run from right to left, aud back again, is 
more becoming to thin ones. 

A pretty style of walking-dress is made with a short tunic 
turned back in two corners In front and with a square 
design in braid ou each corner. The skirt is arrauged in 
long plaits, reaching from waist to feet. 

The foot, owing to the fashion of short dresses, Is the object 
of mncli study. Stockings should harmonize in color with 
the rest of the dress. Black silk stockings and black satin 
shoes are the most fashionable for full-dress. These make 
the foot look much smaller than it really is, however small 
It may be natnrally. Colored stockings, however, are also 
in favor, as gold-bronze, mastic, saffron, 6cru, flesh, blue, 
lavender, daffodil, lilac. Pale shades are less worn than they 
were last year; rich and bright costumes and dark colors 
being more fashionable. For balls, lace Insteps on silk 
stockings are worn; and stockings embroidered up the sides 
in gold and silver are also occasionally seen. Ribbed stock¬ 
ings are the most worn duriug the day, and these are of 
thread or cotton. 

Walking-boots are buttoned over the instep, and have 
wide toes and low heels. 

The hair continues to be dressed simply, notwithstanding 
the desperate efforts of hair-dressers to revive puffs and 
pads. The forehead still remains covered with waves, crimps, 
or curls. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. . 

Rue des Petits Champs. 

The first bonnets of the spring, os is usual, are mainly 
revivals of the shapes of the past season, with certain modi¬ 
fications to suit the changes of temperature. Bonnets in 
fine silk braid, stitched together so as to present the aspect 
of a very fine English straw, are among the leading novel¬ 
ties. They are shown in various shapes, the capote having 
the preference, thongh the newest form has a set Tyrolean 
crown with a slightly flaring brim, the trimming being 
massed flowers and foliage, placed around the exterior of 
the brim. Spring dross-bonnets, composed of scarfs of 
crinkled crape crossed over a capote-frame, and with the 
brim and the interstices between the scarfs filled in with 
crushed roses, are extremely tasteful and dressy, particularly 
in pure-white or in psle-pink; for the hue of the flowers 
and that of the crape most match exactly. Similar bonnets, 
formed of scarfs of black lace, and crimson or deep-yellow 
roses, are handsome |br elderly wearers; bat they lack tbs 
tightness and freshness of the crape bonnets. Osier bonnets 
are still shown, but are not very popular. . They were $ 
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Phasing caprice, and are not specially in favor this season. | 
Still, for traveling or country-wear, they are pictureeque | 
and appropriate. Very large hate in dark-colored straw* ’ 
are shown, trimmed with shaded ostrich plumes. Bonnets i 
of Spanish lace will be a good deal worn this spring, trimmed j 
with ostrich feathers. Smaller flowers will be worn than j 
were fashionable duriug the past season. j 

Handsome and showy bonnets are composed of a network, j 
either of beads'or of chenille, placed over satin on a capote- ' 
frame. In pure-white—that is to my, with the hat in wliito : 
satin, the network in pearls, and the front of the bonnet > 
bordered with a narrow pulf of black velvet—this style is j 
very tasteful. For evening-wear, gold beads over dark vel¬ 
vet, and the brim bordered with a flat gold lace, are popular. | 
Bonnets of 6cru lace are trimmed with small drooping \ 
flowers, such as clusters of sweet-peas In various tints, j 
Birds of Paradise are seen on some black-lace bonnets j 
intended for elderly wearers. Interlaced ribbons form the > 
crowns of some of the new bonnets. They are arranged in \ 
alternate materials, such as velvet and ottomane, or velvet \ 
and satin, or in one material, such as ottomane ribbon by ) 
itself. Sometimes two colors are employed; but the check* j 
ered appearance thus produced is not in the beet taste. A \ 
pnff of satin, or velvet, or ottomane silk, or else ruffles of l 
cream lace, form the brim of the bouDet j 

The earlier suits of the season show a corsage aud dra- \ 
paries of cloth or cashmere over plush, or else over velvet \ 
underskirts, though this last is more frequeutly combined j 
with ottomane silk or sicilienne for more dressy toilettes, j 
Plush is very much used fun the underskirt In making ooe- j 
tunics for young girls. These underskirts are made almost j 
perfectly plain, beiug bordered either with three rows of j 
narrow-plaited satin flounces, or else being cut into squares j 
around the hem, a plaiting of satin beiug placed inside the > 
squares. A dolman-shaped jucket of plush is worn with > 
these suits during the cold days of early spring. Dolmans j 
with sleeves are the prominent wraps of the season so far, 
and are trimmed with a profusion of ribbons. They are now 
shown in the heavier materials, but later they will be made 
of lighter stufis, suitable for the warm weather, snch as > 
block gauze liued with-colored duchesse satin, aud trimmed j 
with ribbons to corresjioud in color with the lining, or else ; 
pongee and ioulard, lined and trimmed with colors con¬ 
trasting with the wrap itself. Very large plaids are still 
worn; but the smaller ones have followed the braided 
jackets and costumes, aud the embroidered cashmeres of the 
past year, into the mists of obliviou. Satins, figured with 
large set patterns on velvet, are shown for underskirts for 
handsome costumes; the newest patterns are very large 
spots, worked on one side with silk, aud equally large single 
leaves. Appliqu6 patterns of velvet in arabesque designs 
are used to decorate sicilienne mantles; the design is out¬ 
lined with a narrow fine silk braid. One point is imperative 
in all these costumes, except, of oonrse, those iu which plaid 
materials enter: they most be of oue color only, underskirt, 
trimming, mantle, etc., matching each other precisely in 
tint. 

For evening-dress, Worth has revived the dotldons white 
tnlle dresses of past years, only with skirt-fronts of embroid¬ 
ered satin. The long train is composed of row upon row of 
narrow-plaited flounces of tulle, over which is thrown a sin¬ 
gle veil-like thickness of white tnlle, floating lightly over 
the fionnees of the train. Only the wearer of snch a dress 
ought to Imitate the cherubs of the old Italian pictures, and ; 
never sit down. Beads of all kinds are a good deal need for 
trimming, immensely deep bead fringes being composed for 
the skirt-fronts of evening-dresses. Wide sashes of watered 
silk or satin ribbon are coming into vogue for young-ladies’ 
evening drosses. They are tied In an immense bow at the 
hack of the corsage, exactly as they are when worn by little 
ehildrrn, and must always match the toilette wherewith 
Hmy are worn. * 


In the way of underwear, the severest simplicity, not only 
in the matter of trimming, but also of making, now prevails. 
The material may be the very finest of linen cambric; but 
to be in the height of the fashion, its make must be of the 
plainest: puffings, insertion, lace frills, etc., being banished 
from every elegant trousseau. The garment is cut into a 
pointed or shawl-shaped opening at the back and on the 
chest, and is made with from two to four darts at tlie waist, 
according to the slenderness or stoutness of the figure. No 
sleeves, ouly a simple frill of very narrow lace around the 
top of the shoulder. The yoke is mude with u narrow 
drawing-string or ribbon, to.adapt it to the shape, the gar¬ 
ment being very slightly gathered in frout. Tournures are 
now showu iu satin or In white cash mere, trimmed with 
two plaited flounces, to conceal the lowest of the steel 
springs; but white muslin and embroidery are still the 
materials most in vogue for evening-wear. The tournnrs 
should not bo either too large or too stiff, these defects being 
prominent iu the English “ crinolettes,” as they are called. 

Fans of ostrich or marabout feathers, mounted on tortoise- 
shell, are almost exclusively carried to full drees. Pale- 
blue and white feathers are mounted ou blonde tortoise¬ 
shell, and pale-pink and natural-colored ones on the dark 
shell. Mother-of-pearl sticks and those In natural ivory are 
no more seen, except with lace or crape leaves. Painted 
crape fans are shown, but are too costly and perishable to be 
very popular. 

Luct H. Hoorn. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fio. i.— Boy’s Suit, or H rani an -Colored Tweed. The 
trousers reach below the knee. The jacket has a lulling 
collar, and opens slightly to show the shirt-front. 

Fio. lx.—G irl’s Dress, or Brown Velveteen. The 
coat is of almond-colored cloth, with brown velveteen collar 
j aud cufb, and is fastened dow n the front with brande- 
’ bourgs. 

Fio. ill.—G irl’s Dress, or a Fink Mixed Plaid or 
Son Woolen Material. Tho bottom has a box-plaiting 
placed just below a belt Above this is a shirring, which 
gives a alight fullness to the waist The back is made in 
the same way. This shirring should have a muslin lining. 
Large square collar. 


0 UR PURCHASING AGENCY. 

Afler m any urgent requests, we some time since established a 
Purchasing Agency, and encouraged by the substantial recogni¬ 
tion that has followed owr effort* to meet the wants of person* 
wishing the beet selected goods from the eastern markets, at the 
lowest prices, we again eaU attention to owr unsurpassed ad¬ 
vantages for supplying everything need in the Hover, to the 
entire satisfaction of all who favor ns with their orders. Special 
attention is given to every article bought; and the Set include* 
Ladies', Gentlemen's, and Children's Wear, Wedding Outffti, 
Infants' Wardrobes, Wedding, Holiday, and Birthday Presents. etc. 

The advantage* gained by all persons sending their orders to 
our Purchasing Agency have beam appreciated by the largo member 
who have been served since it has been established, m the eammg 
of money, time, and trouble. 

Samples fmmwbed, only on receipt qf 25 cento. Orcubws are 
free to any one writing for them, containing fnB particulars, mad 
mode of doing business. Remember all are served, not only ear 
subscribers, but easy one else in want of goods or wearing ugpMS L 
Address all communications for our Purchasing Agency In 

MRS. MARY THOMAS. 

P. 0. BOX 16X6, PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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hel - met on my brow, And a 
last sad parting take. As a 
la - dy smartly drest, And a 


proud steed to ride, I shall rush on the 
proof of your love. Wear this gift for my 
he - ro you shall wed. With a med-aj on his 
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foe. Yes, I flat-ter me, Li-zctte, Tis a life that well will suit ; The gay 

sake: Then cheer up my ownLi-zette, Let not grief your beauty stain, Soon you’ll 

breast; Ha hhere’s not a maiden fair, But with wel come will sa - lute, The gay 
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THE “QUEEN ANNE” STYLES. 

BY J. Q. THROCKMORTON. 


O iu hso.n’s day company Horse ? 7ucx or qvkkn anne. don; and this was fol- 

F late years the rage has been for what lowed, as a model, with more or less divergence, 
has been called “ Queen Anne.” Now, as neither for quite a century and a half. The reason for 
the architecture nor a good deal of the bric-a-brac, j this successful career was that the model com- 
whicli goes under that name, really belongs to l bined more advantages, on the whole, than any 
the Queen Anne period, we think we may be ’ other. Indeed, we are not sure if it has ever 
doing a service by showing what actually was j been equaled: if it would not be better, as Grant 


b 


the Queen Anne period, we think we may be ’ other. Indeed, we are not 
doing a service by showing what actually was j been equaled: if it would not 
the fashion in architecture, furniture, dress, and • White says, to go back to it. 


other things, in the time of Queen Anne. 

The architecture which is now called “ Queen 


When, after the Restoration of Charles II, 
everything in England took a start forward. 


Anne” is, generally, quite nondescript. It is J London led the van of progress, and, among 
the likeness of nothing, “ either in the heavens j! other things, began to make strides in the direc- 
above, or in the earth beneath, or in the waters { tion of domestic architecture that were unknown 
under the earth.” Most of it is a composite of \ before. It was then that the system of squares, 
Gothic forms with Georgian or Jacobean details, as they are called, was inaugurated. A large 
We see, for example, medieval gable-ends with \ plot of ground was selected, generally a parallel- 
high-pitched roofs, combined with dormer-win- j ogram of about five hundred feet, and around the 
dows and round-headed doors; here a bit of j four sides of this, handsome houses were erected : 
fifteenth century work, there a bit of eighteenth : \ the centre being railed in and planted with trees, 
a copy, not of mansions of Queen Anne’s time, < Among the first of these squares was that of 
but of old tumble-down manor-houses that have Lincoln’s Inn. Then followed Bedford Square 
been altered and patched up, with every genera- \ and next Russell Square; and then Soho, which 
tion, till they have become architectural false- < all through the reign of Anne continued the 
hoods, not to say monstrosities. And this is { centre of fashion. To these succeeded, at various 
what is called 44 Queen Anne.” ^ times during the last century, the Bridgewater,. 
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then Berkley, Leicester, Port man, Belgrave, and 
finally Eaton. Altogether, there are now, in 
London, more than a hundred of these squares. 
Forming, as they do, breathing-centres, so to 
speak, for the great metropolis, they are invalu¬ 
able from a sanitary point of view; while in 
point of taste, though they do not always come 
up to what one would wish, they are decided im¬ 
provements on the dull monotonous streets, which 


kaitt indla book: time or qukxn annk. 


but by an open archway. In Hogarth’s “ Mar¬ 
riage a la Mode” is a good picture of one of 
these suites of rooms. The walls of these houses 
were usually wainscoted, though, early in Queen 
Anne’s reign, paper-hangings began to come into 
vogue: these, at first, however, were quite costly, 
being imitations of the Spanish leather hangings 
and Flemish lapestry with which the great 
nobility draped their walls. In the more aristo. 

cratic mansions, 
the wainscots 
were in oak, and 
richly carved; 
but in ordinary 
dwellings, they 
were in pine, or 
other soft woods, 
painted white. 
The stairs, in 
every-day resi¬ 
dences were nar¬ 
row, quite down 
to Queen Anne’s 
time, when it 
began to be re¬ 
mark ed that 
they were “ now 
constructedwide 
enough to allow 


characterize the larger part of the mighty British 
metropolis. 

It is in these squares that we see the real 
architecture of the times: neither that of the 
high aristocracy nor that of the ordinary people. 
Here and there, we find survivals of splendid 
mansions, the town-houses of the nobility, that 
show in what manner the great lords were lodged 
in the days of Queen Anne. Of these the most 
striking is Marlborough House, given to the first 
Duke of Marlborough by the nation, and now 
occupied in winter by the Prince of Wales. 
Another was the stately edifice, originally built 
for a private residence, but afterwards known as 
the First East India Hbuse, and now torn down. 
Still another was the mansion occupied by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. The type of house, 
first set by Inigo Jones, continued, as we have 
said, down to the reign of Queen Anne; and in 
fact was followed, with some alterations, late 
into the last century: until it gave place to the 
gimcrack erections, which culminated in the 
sham fa 9 ades of Regent Street and the Regent’s 
Park. 

These Queen Anne houses had, usually, fairly 
high ceilings, spacious rooms, rather wide halls, 
and often handsome staircases. Their drawing¬ 
rooms were generally two, divided not by doors, 


two people to go up side by side.” The balurfers 
were often twisted, a relic of Gothic taste; but 
this gradually gave way to a more classic pattern, 
there are, in Philadelphia, two buildings, yet 
standing, which are essentially Queen Anne, 
though dating nearly twenty years later; for in 
the Colonies, the fashion in architecture, for 
reasons not far to seek, were usually a generation 
behind those of the mother country. These build¬ 
ings are Christ Church, erected A. D. 1728, and 
Independence Hall, built a few years later. 

In England, none of the churches built in this 
reign at all resembled what the architects now 
call “ Queen Anne.” One of the most beantiftil 
of these was St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, erected a 
little before the Queen’s accession, and the other, 
St. Martin’s in the Fields, finished a few years 
after her death. Of the great country mansion*, 
Blenheim stands first. Among the squares is 
Berkley Square. In St. James’ Square, also, are 
several houses erected at this period. 

If there was one thing which, in Queen Anne's 
day, was avoided, it was sliam. The silver, if 
often ugly in shape, was at least solid. The ftar- 
niture was strong and made to Inst. Houses 
were built of brick or stone, generally of brick, 
and were meant to live in, and not merely to 
look at. The lath and plaster villas, with which 
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architects are now covering the country, are to 
for removed, not only in style, but in solidity 
and comfort, from the real «« Queen Anne” 
house as day is from night. Constructively, 
therefore, they were correct. 

The next question is how those houses were 
furnished. On this point, we have plenty of co- 
temporary evidence, in the shape of engravings. 
But it is curious to notice that in these engrav¬ 
ings we never see much furniture in a room, 
and little or no bric-a-brac. A table, a sofa, a 
few chairs; these comprise the whole: to which 
must be added curtains to the windows. The 
chairs were, generally, high-backed. A cut of a 
tea-party, which we re-engrave, shows the ladies, 
in their stiff brocades, sitting in such chairs. 

The fenders, tongs, andirons, etc., are seen 
in an engraving, which we also give, which is 
copied from the advertisement of an ironmonger, 
who dealt in those articles. The back of the fire¬ 
place, it will be noticed, is of cast-iron, orna¬ 
mented ; and in many old houses, in the Middle 
States as well as in New England, similar ones 
are still to be found. The bedsteads were fre¬ 
quently very elaborate and costly, but not so 
much carved as a century earlier. The porce¬ 
lain was wholly Chinese or Japanese; for as yet 



F0NTAN0E8 1IKAD-DRE88 * TIMS OF QUEEN ANN*. 

kaolin had not been found in Europe: it was 
thirty years later before the factory at Breeden 
was started, and fifty before that at Sevres. 
Even the ware that was not porcelain was rude 
and coarse, even for such ware. On the tables 
of the great nobility, silver, at least on state 
occasions, was always used, while, among others, 
rich merchants as well as successful traders, 
pewter was the usual material. The poor still con¬ 
tinued to eat off wooden platters, as their ancestors 
had done from before the Norman Conquest. An 



COSTUMES OF THE NOBILITY AND GENTRY*. TIME 0 T QUEEN ANNX. 

ordinary mechanic breakfasted with his appren- \ How did the subjects of Queen Anne drees? 
tieee, the food being ** water-porridge, boiled i On this point also we have plenty of evidence, 
thick/’ while a bowl of milk stood cm the table, \ and we can best illustrate this from ootempo- 
into which all promiscuously dipped their spoons. \ rary engravings. The favorite head-dress of ft 
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lady was the Fontanges, a hideous affair as we i full-bottomed wigs. Human hair, consequently, 
would now think, but which almost every woman, \ brought a very high price, as much as three 
who aspired to be thought “ genteel,” then wore. < hundred dollars of our money having been paid. 
When this eccentric gear was not indulged in, \ on more than one occasion, to a young girl for 
ladies generally wore their hair in curls, in a • her head of hair. The fan was thought even 
fashion that was certainly more picturesque. \ more necessary than it is now. Umbrellas were 
Patches were universal. They were stuck all \ used only by ladies, being thought too effeminate 
over the face, and thought extremely “ stun- > for gentlemen, and were of a rude pattern, veiy 
ning,” as a London beauty would now say; to <j like the Chinese ones that we see to-day. 
the taste of this generation they look ridiculous, < Everybody played cards: in fact, as ladies read 
and as if the wearer was pitted with little black i less than now, cards and fancy-work were 
fever-spots. Wigs were worn, almost universally, \ their only resource: besides, the age seemed to 
by gentlemen: generally what was called the : be one given over to gambling: even the church 

condoned lotteries. Both sexes took snuff, 
women sometimes using a spoon, instead of 
the fingers ; but this was a refinement that waa 
considered rather weak. The food e:<t* n was 
comparatively coarse: very few. even of the 
nobles, had French cooks; and salted meat* 
were quite common. Drinking was carried to 


SOHO squarb: fashionable quarter in timb of QUERN ANNE. 


excess, even in the best society. Tea and coffee ! 
were as universally drunk as now, however. 

Indeed, the coffee-house was an institution 
peculiar to the times. Everybody resorted to it. 
One reason of this, perhaps, was its cheapness. 
The guest paid a penny, equivalent to about five 
cents now, for his cup of coffee, which was 
brought to him hot; and after that, he had, so to 
speak, “ the run of the house,” and might stay 
half an hour, or half the day, just os he chose. 

It is true the accommodations were of the sim¬ 
plest. But in spite of this, perhaps because of 
it, the coffee-house was the resort of all the great 
wits. Dryden had hi§ corner in one, where he 
could always be found, surrounded by a little 
court of admirers. Gentlemen left their address 
at their coffee-house, just as they now do at their 
club. The tavern was also a favorite resort. 


c But the tavern of that day was not the mere 
| drinking-saloon of modern times. It was kept 
< as much for eating as for drinking, and even 
great nobles often gave dinners there, instead of 
in their own houses. These taverns, however, 
were also frequently the scene of brawls, and a* 
all gentlemen then wore swords, the brawls 
sometimes ended in murder. 

With all it8 comparative coarseness socially, 
the age, nevertheless, was a brilliant one intel¬ 
lectually. There have been few periods, in 
English literature, when there was such a galaxy 
of wits as Addison, Steele, Swift, Bolingbroke, 
Congreve, Wycherly, De Foe, Farquahar, Atter- 
bury, and Prior, with Dryden te inaugurate it* 
and Pope to share in it, and live to cany on it* 
traditions to a .ater generation. Tet with all 
this splendor of intellect, all this high culture 
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among some of the men, ° v . ^ 'O 

there never was a time, in 

any reoent period of English V; '•.! > 7jS 

history, when the education j l Lw /\ 

of woman was at so low an (Tu\ /{vT 1 

ebb. There was no Lady fi B Jr 

Jane Grey, as there had 

been nearly two centuries VJ&W'/ j jiln rW I // \^/rV/l Y/ 

earlier, to take pride in the \\\\\ oVr7^^ Jullr/ a/1||| // j#i // 

study of Greek. The con- VmuN>J lif 11 r^// 

sequence was that the liter- TOhAu /s^\Ar\ 

stare of the time almost in- W^iu^c ^ | v , aJ| ==:::: ;/ V/ -7/ 

variably speaks with pity- 1 jp~\jj/-r—»r"UI 7/// /j 

ing contempt of the sex. | |PA >y < \ A y| ^LJ/ W/ 

All the women are Lady • / 

Bettys, with a pet dog, if / T / I ^fT Tj| | 

not a pet monkey. None of *'=st lPl 

them rise to the ideals of __ A „_____ ...__ , 

TEA-PARTT, FROM A PRINT Or Till TIMS Or QUKKV ANNS. 

Shakespeare's nobler crea¬ 
tions: none of them are Imogens, or Cordelias, j 44 Gibletor,” and Prussia, “Prutia." She sneers 
or Portias, or Rosalinds. j at her 44 cozen W," for setting up a 44 fyne coach 

The spelling of these fine ladies, as if to bear j and ekopadg.” Success to her is 44 suckses.” 
out this opinion, was, as cotemporary letters j A celebrated baronet is 44 kild in a dewel." The 
show, particularly bad. One of the eminent j death of a pet dog (we commend this particulaily 
families of the day was the Wemworths, Lord l to her imitators in this generation, who dote on 
Wentworth being a grandnephew of the great poodles) is described in the following choice hm- 
Barl of Stafford, who was executed in the reign guage: 44 As it leved soe it dyed, full of lov 
of Charles the First. His mother may, therefore, j leening its head in my bosom, never offered to 
be supposed to have been one of the best educated \ snap at any body in its horrid torter but nussle 


TEA-PARTT, FROM A PRINT OF TOR TIMS OF QUKKN ANNS. 


women of her time. She writes of the cele¬ 
brated Beau Fielding as 44 old Boe Feelding.’ 
She describee her pets as the 44 monkey, the 
parai, and the five-doggs.” Gibraltar she calls 



oorrcs-BonsR, from a print or thx timr or qukxn ajtke. 
Vol. LXXX1II.—26. 


its head to us and loock 
earnestly upon me and 
Sue, whoe cryed for thre 
days as if it had been for 
a childe or husband.” But 
she was not alone in her 
orthography; she was, in 
truth, only a type of her 
sex; for the Duchess of 
Marlborough, the great 
Sarah herself, spelt her 
title 44 Molberry." 

There was one accom¬ 
plishment, however, in 
which the women of Queen 
Anne’s reign excelled, and 
that was dancing; and 
with it went the graceful 
carriage of the person, 
which nearly always at¬ 
tends proficiency in that 
art. Nor was music neg¬ 
lected. In fact, the taste 
for it was more general, 
perhaps, than in our own 
day. Part-singing was 
especially popular. The 
musical instruments in 
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most common use were the chamber-organ, the 


spinet, and the harpsichord; for as jet the 
piano hod not been invented. It was in 
Queen Anne’s reign that Italian opera was 
first introduced into England. In her reign 
also, Handel was brought over to London, 
through the influence of a number of noble¬ 
men and other gentlemen devoted to music, 
and remained there, more or less, for the 
rest of his life. 

But if one would know thoroughly the 
social life of Queen Anne’s reign, it is only 
necessary to read Steele and Addison, who 
have described it, again and again, in the 
Spectator, Tatler, etc., etc. Swift, in bis 
Journal to Stella, is also full of information 
on the subject. Of no period of English 
history is the information on the manners 
and customs, and even modes of thought, 
more complete. By what strange perversity, 
notwithstanding this, what is now called 
“Queen Anne,” especially in architecture, 
goes by that name, “no fellow,” as Dun- 
ary says, “can find out.” 


SOUR GRAPES. 


BT CARRIE F. L. WHEEL EE. 


Twas when the pnrplo grapes were ripe, 
Beneath the autumn skies, 

'When all the woods were golden-brown 
And full of ghostly sighs, 

"Whon golden-rod waved torches bright 
On mauy a breezy hill, 

I went with Rose to gather grapes 
Beside the ruined mill. 

• 

Dear Rose: her face smiles back at me 
Through mists of troubled years, 
Forever young, forever fair, 

Undimmed by time or tears. 

I hear the echo of her laugh, 

That made my pulses thrill. 

That happy day we gathered gropes 
Beside the ruined mill. 


To-day the fields and meadow-lands 
Are steeped in golden calm; 

The winding vales are blue with haza. 

The woods o’erflow with bulm; 

The golden-rod glows wild and bright 
On many a sunny hill; 

I go alone to gather grapes 
Beside the ruined mill. 

Tis many long and weary years 
Since that sweet autumn day, 

We talked of love beneath these vines. 

She jilted me, M they say,” 

And broke my heart. Well, let them talk. 

No woman haa that power. 

I would not have her if I could, 

But, ugh I these grapes are soar. 




FORGIVE AND FORGET. 

BT •. B. QOBDOW. 


Forgtvf. and forget I ’Tis a maxim worth heeding, 
Recall the harsh judgment so hasty and stern; 

Not one of us all but is certainly needing 
Some friendly forbearance and grace In return. 

Unktndness and malice are weeds that grow thickly, 

Bnt patience and love may transform them to flowers; 
Remember onr journey is over toe quickly 
. To waste on ill-feeling a tithe of its hours. 


Forgive and forget! Let the bitter thought perish, 

Life does not lack sorrow more weighty, more real; 

And in the sharp stltig of resentment, why cheriah 
TRe thorn that must rankle where pardon might beat 7 


Forgive and forget! For we know not how often 
Twill spare us the pang of an endless regret 
Don’t wait for the future your anger to soften, 
Oh, now is the time to forgive and forget 
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PRETTY PEGGY. 


BT ADELAIDE MEEEIMAN. 


“ Pectty Peggy ” was what the boys at school 
used to call her. She certainly did look pretty, 
as she sat on the doorstep, “ that night in June,*’ 
gazing at the moon. Yes, pretty, in spite of 
looking cross. Yet how could anyone look cross 
on such a night: with its moonlight, its scent of 
June roses, and its music; faint sweet music, 
which floated out from between the lace curtains 
of the next house, and was wafted to Peggy, 
along with the scent of the flowers. Yet it was 
just this music that made Peggy cross. 

For Maria Earle was the performer, and Peggy 
had little love for Maria, with her patronizing 
airs, and graces, and stories of her numberless 
conquests. She was the first soprano in St. 
John’s Chapel, and could use her eyes, rumor 
said, quite as well as her voice, especially if the 
leading tenor happened to be particularly hand¬ 
some. But of all this, Peggy knew nothing per¬ 
sonally; for her own family did not go to St. 
John’s, but to a much less aristocratic place of 
worship. Still, as we have said, she had no 
especial love for Maria, and so the soft sweet 
music did anything but soothe her. She sat 
there, growing more and more discontented every 
moment. She wondered why Maria should be 
rich, and should travel, and have everything the 
world could give: while she, Peggy, had to 
spend her youth in a dingy little cottage, wash¬ 
ing dishes,* and helping take care of the children* 

“ Ah, if I could only change places with Maria 
for a little while,” sighed Peggy, and then she 
smiled fiirtively to herself. She was prettier, 
much prettier, than Maria, and she knew it. 
“What a difference money makes,*' she thought. 
“Here I sit, in a calico dress, all alone, on a 
shaky old doorstep, while just over there, Maria 
is seated in an elegant parlor, all dressed in filmy 
white, while some young man from the city 
horers near, listening to her playing, and no 
doubt thinking she looks like an angel. I won¬ 
der who is over there to-night, anyway : whether 
it’s Charley Bawling again, or Mr. Whitney?” 

Here , as the music ceased, and a light appeared 
in the opposite drawing-room, Peggy’s curiosity 
got the better of her, and she ran down to the 
g»fw, which separated the Earles’ spacious 
gnmnds from her father’s little garden. Under 
the chandelier, in full view, stood a strange gen¬ 
tleman ; and never, never, thought Peggy, as she 


gazed, had she beheld such a handsome man. 
He was young. He was tall, and straight, and 
dark. And while she looked, his face broke into 
a smile, which made it ten times more charming 
than before. 

44 Who can he be?” thought Peggy. 

But just here the fretful tones of her mother’s 
voice were heard, calling her to come in out of 
the dew; and poor Peggy reluctantly obeyed, 
resolving, however, te call on Maria the very 
next day, and learn the name of this fascinating 
stranger. 

But Peggy was spared ,this; for as she was 
washing up the breakfast dishes, next morning, 
there was a little rustle in the lilac bushes which 
grew at the side of the house; and the next 
moment, Maria Earle appeared at the open 
window. 

“Good-morning, Peggy,” cried she, airily, 
folding her arms on the window-sill, and looking 
in. “ Hard at work, as usual, like the little busy 
bee. I declare, you’re a constant reproach to 
such a gay butterfly as I am. Well, I’ve come 
to say good-by again. Guess where I am going 
this time.” 

44 I’m sure I don’t know,” said Peggy, care¬ 
fully wiping the china tea-pot, which had a 
cracked nose. “ But wherever it is, I suppose 
ycu are perfectly happy, as you hate to stay in 
this dull place so much.” 

“Well, no, Peggy,” said Maria. “That’s the 
singular part of it. Though I am going to the 
White Mountains, with the Livingstones, I find, 
for once in my life, that it is hard to leave.” 

44 There certainly must be some extraordinary 
attraction, if you do not want to go with the 
Livingstones.” 

“There is an extraordinary attraction,” said 
Maria. “ My cousin, Arthur Montgomery, came 
last night, and he is to spend three months here, 
and preach in St. John’s Chapel, while Doctor 
Sumner takes his vacation.” 

44 So he’s the attraction, is he?” asked Peggy. 
“ I should never have imagined that you would 
fancy a minister,” 

“ That’s all you know about it,” said Maria. 
“I’ve had doctors, and lawyers, and professors, 
and music-teacbers ”—Peggy thought to her¬ 
self: “and handsome tenors also, if all I’ve 
heard is true,” but she said nothing—“on 
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my list; and have had lovely liitle flirtations 
with them all; but I have never yet had a 
chance to try my powers on a minister; and 
Maude Benton says they are more interesting 
than all the rest. Why, her father’s assistant 
proposed to her three times. Now isn’t it a 
shame 1 should miss this lovely chance? Be¬ 
sides, he’s just grand, Peggy. Such eyes, you 
never saw. If I hadn’t supposed he was some 
tiresome old stick, I would never have agreed to 
join the party: but you see he’s only my second 
cousin; and I never saw him before. You ought 
to go to St. John’s to-morrow, and hear him. 
Well, I must be off now. But I shall hurry home 
from the mountains, in time to have a little fun 
before he leaves. Meanwhile, don’t you be 
making eyes at him, 4 over the garden wall.’ 
Good-by, Peggy,” and Maria vanished, humming 
a gay little air. 

“I should really like to go and hear him,” 
Peggy said to herself, thinking of his fine eyes. 
80 , the next morning, she donned her best white 
muslin, and her little straw hat trimmed with 
pink roses ; and giving a last hasty but approving 
glanoe into the little mii+or, she hurried off to 
St. John’s Chapel, where the usher, seeing she 
was a stranger, conducted her far up the aisle, 
into one of the front seats, especially reserved for 
such purposes. 

When Peggy gained courage to lift her head, 
and look at the Rev. Arthur Montgomery, whose ; 
deep tones were Ailing the church as he read the 
service, she felt that never before, or never again,; 
would it fall to her lot to gaze upon such a noble 
being. And the Rev. Arthur Montgomery, 
though he read the service in the most devout 
and attentive manner, was nevertheless aware ? 
that a very pretty young lady had come into 
church rather late, and was gazing at him with 
most exemplary interest. 

The next afternoon, as Peggy was sitting under 
the old pear-tree in the garden, she saw the Rev. 
Arthur Montgomery strolling through the grounds \ 
on the other side of the hedge. After a time, he j 
chanced to look in her direction; and greatly to \ 
her surprise, he immediately strode down the j 
walk, opened the gate, and came towards her. 

Peggy rose in fear and trembling, awaiting the \ 

approach of this august personage. j 

“ I beg pardon for intruding,’’ said the rev- j 
erend gentleman, removing his hat with an J 
elegant bow. “ But did I not see you at church j 
yesterday ?” J 

“ Yes, sir,” faltered Peggy, blushing very \ 
much, and thinking to herself, “ what beautiful j 
•yes he has.” j 

I thought I remembered your face,” con- : 


j tinued the Rev. Arthur Montgomery, blandly. 
; “And as I am to have charge of this parish 
\ during the summer, it gives me great pleasure 
v to make the acquaintance of my parishioners.” 
| “Oh, sir, you are mistaken,” said Peggy, 
timidly. “ I went to your church yesterday; 
but I am not a member.” 

| “Ah,” said the Rev. Arthur Montgomery, 

j gazing down at Peggy’s pretty flushed face, with 
j a glance of admiration. “ Your family go else¬ 
where ; but you prefer St. John’s.” 

“I’m sure, sir, I don’t know,” faltered she, 
hardly conscious of what she said. 

“WelL, suppose we sit down here, and talk 
about it,” said the Rev. Arthur Montgomery, 
seating himself. “ Now, my child, you can tell 
me all your thoughts and feelings, just as freely 
as if I were your father. Though I may not look 
old in years,” continued he, with a most benevo¬ 
lent and edifying expression of countenance, 
“ still, I am much older than you, my child.” 
She was seventeen, and he twenty-five. “ And 
in experience, I am aged and careworn, beside 
such an innocent little wayside blossom. I have 
lived and suffered.” Here he raised his dark 
melancholy eyes toward heaven. “And now, 

I only ask to devote the remainder of my life to 
doing some little good to my fellow-men. If I 
can help you, my dear child, believe me I shall 
be only too happy,” and again he bent those fas¬ 
cinating eyes on Peggy’s downcast face. 

Poor pretty Peggy ! It seemed os if an angel 
had come down from the skies, and had asked to 
assist her. 

She hardly knew how it was, but before that 
afternoon was over, she felt as if she had known 
the Rev. Arthur Montgomery for years. She 
told him all her little trials and temptations; 
and how she hated to work ; and how she some¬ 
times envied Maria Earle; and in reply, he 
talked to lier so beautifully, that she felt he must 
be inspired, like the prophets of old. 

After that afternoon—though Peggy’s mother, 
an old-fashioned church-member, did not view 
the clerical stranger with any great approval— 
Peggy saw a good deal of the Rev. Arthur Mont¬ 
gomery. 

He had a way of strolling down to the hedge 
in the morning, when Peggy was picking berries. 
Then he often came over during the long summer 
afternoons, when Peggy sat, with her sewing, 
under the old pear-tree. On these occasions, he 
would read aloud from Tennyson, and discuss the 
poems with Peggy, looking unutterable things 
out of his wonderful dark eyes. 

Once or twice, he and Peggy took long strolls 
in the moonlight, and Peggy thought that never 
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before in her life had she known what real hap* 
pines* was. She read the books he lent her. 
She learned his favorite poems by heart, and 
privately resolved that she would join St. John’s 
at an early day. 

It was the pleasantest summer Peggy had ever 
spent. But alas, the pleasant things in this life 
never last very long—more’s the pity. One day, 
the Rev. Arthur Montgomery foiled to appear 
under the pear-tree as usual. Neither did he 
oome the next doy, or the next. Poor little 
Peggy wandered about the garden all alone, her 
heart filled with sad forebodings. 

*• I wonder if he is sick,” she said to herself; 
“ or if he has been suddenly called away; or 
if—” But just here, she ceased to wonder. A 
dashing little phaeton, the property of Maria 
Earle, appeared, coming rapidly down the hill; 
and in the phaeton sat Miss Maria Earle, and 
beside her the Rev. Arthur Montgomery. Maria, 
who was dazzling to behold, in a new French 
costume, and a most irresistible hat, was de¬ 
voting herself to her companion with such suc¬ 
cess that neither of them saw the little figure 
which stood at the gate, gazing after them with 
clenched hands and flushed cheeks. 

“Ah,” said Peggy, very slowly, to herself, 
44 that explains it. Maria has come home. 
Maria. Oh, how I hate her.” 

And then she rushed tumultuously into the 
house, and upstairs to her little room, slamming j 
the doors behind her with great violence. ! 

“ I’m sure I don’t know what’s got into Peggy 
lately,” said her mother, looking after her in 
astonishment. 

How blind these mothers are, sometimes. 

The Rev. Arthur Montgomery did not desert 
Peggy entirely, however. Still, everything was 
different. On Sundays, Maria sat conspicuous 
in the organ-gallery, directly opposite the Rev. 
Arthur, -her eyes never leaving him for a 
moment; and more than once poor Peggy fancied 
he himself glanced offener towards the choir 
than was necessary. Whenever he came over to 
Peggy’s house, and began to read as of old, in 
the most interesting part of the story or poem 
Maria was sure to appear on the scene, and she 
would invariably drag him away on one excuse 
or another, often casting a little backward glance 
of triumph at Peggy, as she vanished through 
the gate. 

Now was the time for Peggy to put into prac¬ 
tice the teachings of the Rev. Arthur Mont¬ 
gomery, by bearing her trials in a meek and 
Christian-like manner. But I am sorry to con¬ 
fess that, in spite of her having had such an 
exemplary teacher, she grew decidedly cross, 


: while her feelings towards Maria were anything 
but Christian-like. 

There was a picnio not long alter this, a picnic 
in which ail the churches united: bo of course 
everyone was there. Peggy went, and wore a 
new blue muslin, every stitch of which she had 
mode herself. She had looked wistfully in the 
glass as she put it on, and wondered if he would 
really be there, and if he would come and talk to 
her, as he used to before Maria came home. 
Yes, he was there. Peggy saw him as soon as 
she reached the grounds. But the sight gave 
her very little pleasure; for Maria was there 
also, hovering near, as nsunl. When, a short 
time alter, he offered his arm to Maria, and they 
started off for a long stroll through the woods, 
the sight made poor Peggy so wretched, that she 
sought a sequestered bower, “ far from the mad¬ 
ding crowd,” and gave vent to her misery in 
tears. Whether they were tears of woe, when 
she thought of the fickleness of the Rev. Arthur 
Montgomery, or tears of spite, when she thought 
of Maria, she hardly knew, or cared to know, in 
fact. 

She lay sobbing on the ground, a most dismal 
little blue heap, when she suddenly beard a 
voice, whose deep mellow tones she knew only 
too well. 

“My poor dear child, what is it that grieves 
you so terribly?” it said; and she felt herself 
lifted from the ground by a strong arm; and 
found her head, the next moment, resting very 
near the manly shoulder of the Rev. Arthnr 
Montgomery. 

Peggy continued to weep, however, and 
between her sobs she told him to “G-go away 
and 1-leave her,” to “g-go back and find 
M-Maria,” and then she sobbed harder than 
ever. 

A queer little smile darted across the counte¬ 
nance of the Rev. Arthur Montgomery, when he 
heard this. But he wiped her tears away with 
his delicately-scented handkerchief, and called 
her his “poor dear child,” his “little white 
dove,” etc., until she gradually grew calmer. Then 
he took her hand, and said, in his most fatherly 
and benevolent manner: 

“ My dear little girl, it grieves me very much 
to find you like this. I love you, my dear child, 
more than you think, and always want to re¬ 
member your face as rosy, and smiling, and 
happy. I am going back to my work, to-morrow 
—there, there, dear little heart, don’t sob so. I 
am going back to the city, with its noise, and 
dust, and heat, and I shall take back with me a 
beautiful memory of the little wayside blossom, 
who helped make my visit so pl easant , 1 shall 
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never forget you, little one. I have but a lonely : to hide it, for I saw it. He gave it to you, and 

life before me. I shall never marry. The church ^ here’s the mate to it.” 

is my bride. For her I shall work, and live, > Maria held up her hand, on which glittered a 
and die. Yet often, in my lonely moments, I \ new plain gold ring, the very counterpart of 
shall think of my little friend; and as I do not \ Peggy’s. 

wish her to quite forget me, I have brought > The two girls looked at each other in silence, 
her something, that when she looks upon it, she > Maria spoke first. 

may remember her distant friend, and call to “ Peggy,” said she, rather faintly, “ did he 

mind his teachings.” used to call you his ‘dear child’?” 

Here he slipped a little plain gold ring on Peggy nodded. 

Peggy’s finger. Then, as voices were heard “ And did he say yofi were like a white dove; 
coming in that direction, they both arose. and talk to you about your soul, and joining the 

“Good-by, my dear, dear child,” said the church?” 

Rev. Arthur Montgomery, and drawing her 
towards him, he kissed her on the forehead, in a 
most fatherly manner, and then disappeared in 
the woods, and from Peggy’s eyes, forever. 

The poor little thing cried herself to sleep that 
night. Her heart was broken, she knew it was. 

She should pine away and die before spring. Of 
that she felt assured. There was but one sweet 
drop in her cup of bitterness. Her “ dear garden, with considerable energy, 
friend ” had said the church was his bride ; and As she arose to go, she remarked : “ I had jan 
under those circumstances, he could never, never idea, all along, that he was a regular humbug, 
marry Maria. But we won’t say anything about this, will we. 

The next afternoon, as Peggy sat on the dear Peggy ?” 
old seat under the pear-tree, she heard the gate- “ No,” said Peggy, “ we won’t.” 
latch click, and looking up, saw Maria coming Nevertheless, she wore her ring, until Maria 
towards her, with a most woe-begone counte- came over one day about six months after, to 
nance. | report the astonishing news, that the Rev. 

44 Well, lie’s gone,” were her first words, as Arthur Montgomery had married the Widow 
she seated herself, in spite of Peggy’s frown, Maginnis, who was ten years kis senior, and 
“and 1 am perfectly disconsolate. I don’t think hideously ugly; but was woi$h half a million. 

I shall ever sing again at St. John’s. Did you, That night, Peggy stole out to the well, all 
Peggy, did you ever see such eyes? We had a alone, and leaning ftir over, dropped into its 
delicious little flirtation, and the parting—I can depth—not herself—but a shining little circlet, 
tell you it harrowed up my soul. Maude Benton j which disappeared under the water with a faint 
was right: ministers are simply adorable, and— ! far-away splash. And then, and there, she 
why, Peggy Brown, where did you get that decided that she would not die of a broken 
ring?” she suddenly cried, in an entirely differ- heart. 

ent tone of voice. j Nor did she; fbr she has been happily 

Peggy tried to hide her hand under her apron; j married, for some years, to a handsome young 

but it was too late. < lawyer, who still calls her, as she still deserves 

“ I saw it,” cried Maria. “ You needn’t try * to be called, “ Pretty Pegqy.” 


AT MIDNIGHT. 

BY MARY MIDDLKMORK. 

Loud wails the wind and drives the sleet, j On what far seas rides thy frail boric- 

in all the beaY’ns no gleam of light; j Oh, where art tlion to-night? 

While I am sheltered oafs from harm. 

Beeidee my hearthstone, warm and bright. 
What fear, perchance, thy eon! alarms— 

Ob, where art thou to-night ? 


The raindrops at my casement beat— 
Oh, where art thou to-night? 

An awful fear is at my heart, 

I seem to aeo thee stark and white, 


“Yes,” faltered Peggy. 

44 Did he give you Lhe ring when he said good- 
by, and tell you how much he loved you, and 
that he should never marry, because the church 
was his bride?” * 

“ Yes,” said Peggy. * ^ 

There was another silence. Then Maria took 
off her ring, and threw it to the other end of the 
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CHAPTER I. 

Farewell, my child; may you be happy in 
jour new home.” 

A kiss, a fond embrace, and I was alone, at 
the little wayside station, my eyes strained tear¬ 
fully after the fast receding cars, that bore away 
with them my beloved teacher. Miss Withers, 
who had chosen to see me safely from Sunny-: 
brooke Seminary to Oakwood, where her care 
over me ended. 

An unceasing and tender care it had been, from 
the time when a wee child of six I was placed in 
her charge until now, when a full-grown maiden 
of seventeen, I passed into the hands of my guard¬ 
ian, Mr. Neale Rutherford, of Oakwood. The 
invisible hands of Mr. Neale Rutherford, I might 
word it; for at the present time, that personage 
wa a somewhere in the fur East, enjoying the so- j 
ciety of gorillas, apes, and various other speci- j 
mens of undeveloped human nature. j 

Twice only in my natural life had I been fav- < 
ored with a glimpse of this quondam guardian of ! 
mine: firstly, when he placed me at school after 
the death of my father, and lastly, when he 
bode me good-by, previous to his departure from 
America. I was only ten yeara old at the time; 
but I can remember distinctly hew much afraid 
I was of the tall dark gentleman with the keen 
black eyes. I would not look at him; it was a 
childish freak I had when I did not like people, 
and when he bent down to kiss me, I shook my 
earls over my face, and held them there. I 
remember he laughed a little hard laugh, and 
•aid something 1 did not understand, about chil¬ 
dren and fools speaking the truth* All tliis I 
recollect perfectly well, together with the reproof 
I received afterwards from Miss Withers, for my 
“unaccountable behavior,” as she termed it. 

Directions had been left with Miss Withers, in 
case my guardian did net return home before my 
seventeenth birthday, when my school-days 
ceased, that I was to be dispatched to Oakwood, 
my guardian’s place of residence, like any other 
package of goods, where his sister, who did the 
honors of his house, would have full instructions 
concerning myself. 

If I disliked Mr. Neale Rutherford at the age 
of ten, at, seventeen I dreaded Mr. Neale Ruther¬ 
ford's sister ten thousand times more; and it 
required all of Miss Withers' power of persua¬ 


sion and command to induce me to leave Sunny- 
brooke at the prescribed time. It was only after 
promising that she would endeavor to gain my 
guardian’s consent to my return to Sunny brooke 
Seminary that I would obey the terms of my 
father’s will; and I privately formed a resolution 
to be such a disagreeable addition to the circle at 
Oakwood, that this consent would not be bard to 
obtain. 

My spirits are at their lowest ebb, as I stand 
watching the faint wreaths of smoke left by the 
vanished train, that bears away from me the only 
parent I had ever known. 

A respectful “Will you go to the carriage, 
mum?” recalls me to the existence of a solemn- 
looking coachman at my elbow. Mechanically, I 
follow him to the other side of the depot, where 
two bay horses paw the ground impatiently. “ I 
dursent bring the beasts round to the front, as 
they are a bit shy of the injin*,” says Jehu, as 
he holds open the door of the stylish phaeton. 

A quick drive over a smooth country-road, 
then we turn into a beautiful park, for more than 
a mile. We pass through an iron gateway, and 
up a wide avenue of trees, and stop in front of a 
massive pile of stone, that seems born to resist 
the storms of a dozen centuries. 

The hall-door is thrown open. A tall footman 
leads the way to the left, bowing obsequioi^ly, 
os he throws open the door of a long drawing¬ 
room. 

The light within is so subdued, after the 
bright sunshine without, that at first I can dis¬ 
tinguish nothing, and Btand motionless; then I 
give a great start, as a voice from the far end of 
the room says: 

“ Will it please Miss Graeme to advance ?” 

I obey, and become dimly conscious of a tall 
severe-looking lady, who rises in a solemn way, 
takes my hand, and surveying me for a moment 
with a pair of stony gray eyes, points to a chair 
a little distance from her, which I take, and 
wish myself a thousand miles away. 

«* Has your journey fatigued you T” questions 
the voice. 

I Bay voice, because the figure to which it be¬ 
longed seemed to have no interest whatever in 
it. I discovered afterwards that Mrs. De Lisle 
considered it a wicked waste of time to spend it 
in conversation. 

(885) 
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I answer in the negative. 

A solemn pause ensues, during which I feel as 
if I ought to say something; but 1 cannot, owing 
to the spell which the figure opposite seems to 
exert upon me. # 

44 If you would like to go to your room before 
dinner, Miss Graeme, it is prepared,’* says the 
voice, solemnly, at last. 

I answer in the affirmative, and Mrs. De Lisle 
touches the bell; a trig little maid appears; and 
I am consigned to her care. 

I heave a sigh of relief as the door closes 
between Mrs. De Lisle and myself, and I see 
Adele, as she had called the maid, tripping up 
the stairs before me. 

44 This is your room, miss,” said Adele, as she 
threw open the door of a light airy apartment, 
famished in blue and white. 

44 How pretty!” I exclaimed, as I went from 
one article to another in girlish delight, while 
Adele looked on, well pleased. 

** I knew you would like it, miss. Mrs. 
Haslitt wanted to give you the crimson room 
across the hall; but I begged her to give you 
this; it is so much more cheerful-like,” said 
Adele. 

44 Docs Mrs. De Lislo live in this great gloomy 
house by herself?” I asked, as Adele brushed 
out my curls. 

44 All the time, excepting a few weeks, when 
Mr. Norman has his vacations.” 

44 Who is Mr. Norman?” I questioned. 

44 Mr. Norman? Why, Mr. Norman is Mrs. 
De Lisle’s son, that she thinks a heap of, and 
th^y say is going to educate for the church, 
although I’m thinking she’s got hold of the 
wrong one, if it’s goodness she’s after,” replied 
Adele. 44 But Mrs. De Lisle is one of the strictest 
kind, you know. She don’t allow nothing that’s 
lively-like; always has prayers every morning 
and evening; and makes us go to bed at half-past 
nine regular.” 

44 And Mr. Rutherford : is he so strict, too?” 

44 Oh, no, miss, he don’t seem to care nothing 
about no religion, and I guess he don’t like the 
goings-on here much, leastways he never stays 
long at Oakwood ; seems like he’s always glad to 
get away.” 

“What sort of a man is he? Very tall and 
grave, with gray hair by this time, I suppose?” 

44 Dear, no, miss. His hair is as black as a 
coal, and he has the most beautiful black eyes I 
ever saw, only they are so sharp-like, I am 
almost afraid of them, and I’ve often heard 
mother tell as how he was the gayest of the 
family, when he was younger,” concluded the 
voluble Adele. 


The dinner-bell here interrupted her revela¬ 
tions, and I descended to the dining-room in 
mingled fear and trepidation, Adele leading the 
way. The dinner, like everything pertaining 
to the house, had a tinge of solemnity. A long 
silent grace was asked by Mrs. De Lisle at the 
beginning and end of the meal; afterward the 
lady ate sparingly of the viands placed before ns, 
without a single remark from beginning to end. 
The clock striking seven, she rase abruptly from 
the table, and told me she was in the habit of 
spending the hours between seven and nine at 
her devotions. 

Left to my own devices, I stepped through the 
wired doors on to a green turf, set with carefaUy- 
trimmed firs and evergreens. Strolling carelessly 
along, I turned the corner of the house, and 
made my way to where a luxuriant multiflora 
trailed its glowing blossoms over a trellis, or 
dcep-arched gateway. Passing through the fra- 
grant bower, 1 found myself in an old-fashioned 
rose-garden, the approaoh to which hod been so 
cleverly concealed by the thick shrubbery, that 
I had not a suspicion of its existence, until it 
burst upon me in all its glowing June glory. 

It was not a square enclosure, with prim 
graveled walks, a rose-bush here and another 
there, all precisely the same distance apart; but 
a large rambling piece of ground, encircled with 
a hedge of wild-roses. A smooth green sward, 
dotted at irregular intervals with flower beds; 
while a fountain tossed its shining spray over 
some pure water-lilies growing on its brink. 

I drew a long breath of delight as 1 stopped 
before a clump of delicious musk-roses. The 
scene before me was perfect. To the right a line 
of distant hills, rosy with the light of the setting 
sun, now sinking behind the tall tree-tops in the 
] park; the gray house in the background; and 
| all around the fragrant breath of the roses, and 
the drowsy murmur of the fountain. 

| Unconsciously I fell into a day-dream. The 
\ silent bouse behind me was young and full of life; 
\ fresh voices and bright fhoes thronged the quiet 
S halls and empty rooms; the rose-garden rang with 
\ merry laughter, and perchance was the silent wit- 

> ness of many a lover’s vow and kiss. 

> Suddenly, as if in denial of such wieked friv- 
\ olity, my rosy reverie was ruthlessly broken by 
i the sound of a bell. I turned, startled and won- 
1 dering; then recollected that it was doubtless a 

I call to tea. 

With quickened steps I crossed over to return 
to the house. A climbing dog-rose .trailed its 
branches over a high laurel, just before me, 
which grew a little apart; the long flower-laden 
sprays forming a screen, which, when pushed 
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•side, disclosed a broad pathway, lined on either < 
tide with laurel. This was now grown so thick ; 
and strong, that the branches met overhead; but; 
it was cleverly trimmed to form a perfect arch ; 
underneath, so that two persons could walk: 
abreast with ease. 

Full of curiosity, and regardless of the bell, I , 
followed the path, which was circuitous and 
winding, for some distance. At last it turned, 
doubled, and widening suddenly, I found myself 
lost in a maze. The laurel grew singly, in rows, 
in clumps, and circles, while innumerable paths 
crossed and recrossed each other, making it im¬ 
possible for me to remember which way I had 
come, or to discover my way out. 

It was all delightfully mysterious and romantic, 
and as I had not a particle of fear in my compo¬ 
sition, I was amusing myself with all sorts of 
fancies, when on entering a new path in a 
straighter line than the rest, I saw a shadowy 
figure flitting a short distance ahead of me. 
Thinking it might be one of the servants, j 
called out; but it never turned its head, and os I 
gained a better view, the delicate outlines, the 
long flowing hair, and white robe, showed me 
my mistake. I quickened my steps; bnt its 
movements were as rapid as mine; and it was 
evidently better acquainted with the windings of 
the mate; for it glided ahead still more swiftly, 
and slipped through an opening in the laurel, 
which not one in a hundred would have seen. 
My eyes, however, caught a glimpse of a white 
robe, and I followed, thiaking I would at least 
find a way out of the maze. 


CHAPTER II. 

To my surprise, I discovered I was back at the 
house, in front of a deep-arched doorway, that 
was completely covered with a great overgrowth 
of laurel. The open door revealed a steep spiral 
stairway. Above me I heard the echo of a light 
step. Urged on by an irresistible impulse, I 
ascended, passed through a narrow doorway, and 
found myself in a large oval-shaped room, lighted 
from above. At the fhr end, I saw the object of 
my search. The figure turned, shook back its 
long black hair, wrung its hands, and vanished 
into the wall seemingly, leaving me standing 
bewildered in what was evidently the picture- 
gallery of Oak wood. 

Without a thought of fear, I deliberately 
walked to the spot whence the figure had disap¬ 
peared. A large picture occupied the place. 
There was no door. How had she escaped ? I 
examined the picture. It was a full-length por¬ 
trait of a beautiful gh*l: the face young, with 
lovely dark eyes, and long curling black hair, 


which hung flowing to the waist. Stooping 
down, in the dim light, 1 managed to read* 
“Irene, youngest daughter of Neale Ruther¬ 
ford.” A slight souud behind me caused me 
to raise my hfiad and turn quickly, to encounter 
the steel-gray orbs of Mrs. De Lisle. 

Involuntarily I started, with a guilty feeling, 
as of a culprit caught trespassing on forbidden 
ground. 

“ Tea is waiting in the library, Miss Graeme,” 
sbe said, in her measured tones, not a particle of 
surprise at the sight of myself visible in the 
lineaments of her impassive face. “ But why 
did you not come in when the bell rang?” 

“ I lost my way in the maze, and followed a 
young girl I saw there in here. Did you see 
her?” I stammered, still full of the mystery. 

“ I saw no one,” replied Mrs. De Lisle. “ No 
one ever comes here but myself and Haslitt. 
This part of the house has been closed up since 
the late Mr. Rutherford’s death.” 

“ But I am sure there was & young girl in 
white who passed up these stairs into the picture- 
gallery,” I persisted, as we went down the spiral 
stairway. 

“You must have been mistaken,” returned 
Mrs. De Lisle, calmly, as she closed and locked 
the door. “If you are at all imaginative, Miss 
Graeme,” she went on, “you had best not go 
into the maze and laurel walk. The servants 
say they are haunted; but of course that is all 
idle talk,” and as she finished this unusually 
long speech, she gave me a keen look, as if to see 
how I waa affected by the idea. 

“ I assure you I have no fear of ghosts or gob¬ 
lins of any kind,” I answered, nonchalantly; for 
it had never occurred to me to connect the 
shadowy figure in the maze with the super¬ 
natural. Naturally of a fearless temperament, 
my incredulity in such matters had been strength¬ 
ened by Miss Withers’ system of education. 

“ It is well you are so courageous,” answered 
Mrs. De Lisls. With marvelous rapidity shs 
threaded the maze, and hurried me through the 
laurel walk, where the shadows lay so deep one 
could scarcely see the way. 

When I went to my room, that night, I found 
Adele waiting for me, to brush my hair. 

“ Is Mrs. De Lisle Mr. Rutherford’s only sis¬ 
ter ?” I asked. 

“Oh, no, miss,” said the girl; “there woe 
Miss Irene beside. Sbe was the, beautifullest 

I E person, with eyes as black as Mr. Neale’s, only 
they had a softer look in tketti, and her hair 
hung in black curls below her waist.” 

“ What became of her? Did she die?” 

“ Yes, miss,” replied Adele. “ I was a very 
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little girl at the time; but I remember quite well | 
what a sad time it was. Old Mr. Rutherford 
never held up his head afterwards, and I’ve heard I 
tell as how Mr. Neale and Miss Jane, that’s Mrs. \ 
De Lisle, have never been the samfe since.” < 
“ What ailed her, Adele ?” s 

“ No one ever knew exactly ; it was kept very \ 
quiet. She was at school in Europe at the time. > 
The faniily all went to see her graduate; for she j 
was a famous scholar; but she died that very j 
day. Some say it was a love affair, and that she j 
died of a broken heart. Anyway, she was ; 
buried away off there; and when the family > 
came back, Miss Irene’s rooms were closed up, \ 
and no one ever goes into them—and folks do > 
say,” continued Adele, dropping her voice, > 
“ that Miss Irene’s spirit does not rest quiet in 
her grave, way off in that foreign land, and that j 
it can be seen after dark in the laurel walk.” 

“What nonsense! No one’s spirit can come \ 
back after death,” I said, with a half shiver, as 
I thought of what I had seen that very night. 

“ But it is really so, miss. I saw it myself,” j 
•aid Adele, in an awed whisper, glancing around > 
half fearfully. 

“ Saw it yourself?” I asked. j 

“ Yes, miss. It was one night when I had \ 
beeR home. Mother and I had been talking! 
about Miss Irene and the stories told about her, j 
and after I got back, I thought I would go a 
little way into the laurel walk, and see if what > 
folks said was true; besides, I was curious to see \ 
a real ghost. Well, I walked pretty near to the j 
maze, without seeing anything, and just os I was > 
making up my mind to go back, I saw her. It j 
was Miss Irene, sure enough. She had her back \ 
turned to me; but her beautiful black hair was 
hanging down, just as it always did; and she 
was walking along, wringing her hands, and 
moaning softly like.” j 

“ Did you follow her?” I asked, breathlessly. \ 
“ Not I, miss. I was struck all of a heap like, 
and when 1 came to myself, she was gone. I j 
fairly flow along that path to the house, and I’ve J 
never been near it since; and no money would \ 
hire one of the servants to go there cither,” she j 
added, decisively. j 

Here we were both startled by a loud knock j 

on my room-door. j 

“That’s Mrs. De Lisle. She don’t allow no 
light after ten,” whispered Adele. j 

I dismissed the girl, nnd put out the light as | 
quickly ns possible, taking care to secure my 
door carefully against auy midnight intruder. 

It was long before I slept; and when I did, 
it was only to live over the events of the day and 
evening in feverish dreams. 


CHAPTER III. 

The sun was streaming brightly into my room 
when I awoke the next morning. Mrs. De Lisle 
noticed ray breakfast salutation only by a solemn 
bend of the head. The days that followed were 
utterly monotonous, for no company was ever 
seen at O&kwood. 

Fortunately, I was passionately fond of read¬ 
ing. But even that diversion was not always 
accessible at Oakwood. All the library-doors 
were locked, with the exception of one compart¬ 
ment, filled with doctrinal books of religion. I 
do not know what I should have done, if it had 
not been for Adele, the never-failing Adele. Shs 
said there were plenty of books in Mr. Ruther¬ 
ford’s studio; and one day she brought me the 
key, which she had slipped from the house¬ 
keeper’s ring, when Mrs. Haslitt had gone into 
the village. I let myself, at once, into this 
charmed place. It was an exquisite room, tar¬ 
nished with beautitally-carved bookcases, an 
escritoire, inlaid tables, and lounging-chaira of 
curious patterns. There were also rare bits of stat¬ 
uary , and best of all, bright glowing paintings, 
the work of Mr. Neale himself, as Adele said. 

One painting, in particular, attracted my 
attention. “Perdita and Florizel” vu written 
beneath the picture. But the charming face of 
the shepherdess was the same as the one 1 had 
seen in the picture-gallery, and which was 
labeled, as I have said, “ Irene, youngest 
daughter of Neale Rutherford.” 

“That is Miss Irene, and the other is Mr. 
Neale. A friend of hie painted it, before Miss 
Irene went away. Isn’t she beautiful?” said 
Adele, who was with me. 

“ Lovely. There could not have been much 
difference in their ages,” I said, as 1 studied ths 
dark handsome face of the shepherd. 

“ Not more than three years. Mr. Neale wor¬ 
shiped his sister. Mother said she never saw 
anyone change as he did after her death. You 
would not think he was the same person. But, 
miss, you will have to hurry, or Mrs. Hasliti 
will be back before you get the books.” 

Turning to the bookcase, I selected a dozen 
volumes of poetry, and with Adele’s help con¬ 
veyed them to my room, where I hid them in the 
inmost recesses of my trunk. The key was 
returned to the housekeeper’s ring, and no one 
was any the wiser. 

Every morning, when it was fine, I would take 
my book to some concealed nook in the park, 
and there I would spend the greater part of the 
day, absorbed in the fortunes of this or that 
\ heroine: the Lady of the Lake, or Imogen, or 
] Rosalind, of one of Byron’s fair characters. 
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Buried in my books, I forgot my loneliness, and 
lived a sort of dream-life. But it was strange, un¬ 
natural for a young girl. At times I grew terri¬ 
bly homesick. Then how I hated Oak wood ; how 
I longed for my guardian’s return. At first, there 
was some excitement in watching for the shadowy 
wraith I had seen in the maze the first night of 
my arrival; but although I haunted both maze 
and laurel walk, evening after evening, it never 
came; and I was forced to leave the mystery 
where 1 had found it—impenetrable. 

One day, however, the 14 tide of affairs ” turned. 


CHAPTER IV. 

I had been at Oak wood some six weeks, when 
Mrs. De Lisle announced her intention of visiting 
a distant town. She was to be gone for a week. 

Somehow, the birds sang more cheerily, the 
air seemed softer, the sunshine brighter, as I 
watched the carriage roll down the avenue. I 
felt like doing some unheard-of thing to celebrate 
my freedom. 44 Why not go horseback-riding?” 
I said. To will was to do. I went in search of 
Adele immediately. I found her dusting the 
drawing-room. 

44 Is there any horse in the stable I can ride?” 
I said. 

44 Why, la, how yon frighten me I” she said. 
44 Yes, there’s Mahomet, Mr. Neale’s horse: he’s 
as gentle as a lamb; I am sure you could ride 
him. But he’s out at pasture now.” 

“Where?” 

44 In the off lot, near the west end of the park. 
But my little brother Steevie can catch him for 
you.” 

44 But what shall I do for a habit?” 

“There’s Mrs. De Lisle’s black bombazine. I 
ripped off the band yesterday. I might fix it for 
you; it*s only an old one, and she will never 
know it. I know, too, where there is a side¬ 
saddle.” 

44 Prime!” I said, clapping my hands. 

Two o’clock, that, afternoon, saw Adele, Steevie, ' 
and myself, all in the off lot. Mahomet was a ; 
fiery-looking black horse, and my heart almost ! 
failed me, when I saw him come curveting and ! 
prancing up, after Steevie had caught him. The ! 
saddle was adjusted on him, and I proceeded to j 
mount from a neighboring stump. But no sooner j 
did Mahomet feel the touch of my dress than up 
went his head with a snort ; he whirled himself 
loose from Steevie; and darting across the field, 
he cleared the five-barred fence with a bound, ! 
and then rushed away over the park. ] 

There was a confused consciousness of being 
whirled through a maze of tree-trunks at light¬ 
ning speed; of a crashing through undergrowth ; ! 


of my dress catching and tearing as we went; of 
a faint prayer to heaven for help, as I closed my 
eyes in despair; then a shrill whistle, a peculiar 
call; the horse stopped short; and a strong hand 
lifted me half fainting to the ground. 

44 Are you hurt?” I was asked by my pre¬ 
server. 

44 No,” I replied, in a weak voice, looking up. 

I saw a tall dark man, with heavy black eye¬ 
brows, underneath which flashed a pair of the 
keenest black eyes I ever saw. He was looking 
at me gravely, even disapprovingly. 

“How came you,” he said, 44 to ride a horse 
you know nothing of? The master at Oakwood 
must be mad, to allovt you to risk your neck in 
this fashion.” 

44 Little he cares whether my neck is broken 
or not,” I answered, annoyed at this implied 
censure of my conduct.* 44 He keeps me immured 
here until even such a risk as this is tolerable.” 

“Then you do not like Oakwood?” with a 
sudden change of tone. 

44 Like it ? I like it somewhat after the fashion 
of Touchstone: 4 In respect of itself, i^ is a good 
life. In respect that it is solitary, very well; 
but in respect that it is private, it is a very vile 
life.’ In plain words, I detest it, and would give 
anything to be back at Sunnybrooke, with Miss 
Withers.” 

44 Why do you not go to her, then ?” 

44 For the simple reason, I can’t. At least, 
not until Mr. Rutherford returns, to give me per¬ 
mission; and if that don’t soon happen,” I 
added, impetuously, 44 1 shall be tempted to do 
something more desperate than riding Mahomet 
even.” 

He did not answer; but stood stroking Ma¬ 
homet’s nose, as if he had not heard me; the 
animal every now and then giving vent to a low 
whinny of satisfaction, which finally attracted 
my attention. 

44 Mahomet seems to know you,” I said, “and 
now I think of it, he stopped immediately at the 
sound of your voiceand I looked up at the 
gentleman inquiringly. 

44 Force of attraction. Miss Elsie Graeme,” he 
replied, with a smile, that changed the whole 
expression of his face. 

44 Are you Norman De Lisle?” I said, half 
doubtingly ; for I could not think of anyone else 
who would know who I was. 

“Guess again,” he replied, shaking his head. 

44 Norman De Lisle would not thank you for mis¬ 
taking such a black-browed individual as myself 
for his blonde majesty.” 

A sudden light dawned on my mind. 

“ You are Mr. Rutherford himself,” I said, 
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slowly, and then blushed scarlet, as I recollected j 
how freely I had been expressing myself. 

“ Well, have you no welcome for me, after 
berating my absence so soundly?*’ ! 

And he looked down at me, with a kindly 
s nile in his black eyes. \ 

“I beg pardon—” I began, and then stopped 
short; for in glancing downwards, my eye had j 
caught a glimpse of the lower part of my skirt. 
It literally hung in rags. A sense of Mrs. De j 
Lisle’s just anger, of what Mr. Rutherford would 
think, when he heard the disclosure, rushed 
over me, and I burst into tears of mortification. 

But I soon mastered ray weakness, and said: 

“ You must think me very silly. But you do 
not know Mrs. De Lisle. She will never forgive 
me.” 

“Mrs. De Lisle? I do not understand what 
she has to do with it,” he said, in a puzzled tone. 

“ Mrs. De Lisle went away, to-day, and I 
wanted a riding-habit; so Adele took one of her 
skirts, and fixed it for me; and she knows 
nothing about it, and how can I tell her?” 

Such was my confused reply, my cheeks crim¬ 
soning as I made my confession. 

“ If she.is absent, the matter is easily adjusted 
I will supply the material for a new dress. 
You know you said I was to bear all the blame of 
your desperate deeds,” and there was a merry 
twinkle in his eye as he spoke. “ Adele will 
make it. Voila. Now gather up the fragments, 
and let us proceed to Oakwood.” 

Talking in this light easy vein, he gradually 
led me to think of other matters, and by the time 
we reached the house, I had almost forgotten my 
mishap. 

I found Adele in an agony of fear and appre¬ 
hension, which changed to delight when she 
learned I was unhurt; and how I had been 
rescued, and that Mr. Rutherford was not at all 
angry. 

The dining room wore an unusual air of fes¬ 
tivity that afternoon. The genial voice of my 
guardian, his kind attention, and fascinating de¬ 
scriptions of places he had seen when abroad, 
made the generally gloomy meal seem like a 
feast. I was sorry when it was over, and my j 
guardian left me, to meet his business agent, who j 
waited for him in the library. j 

The sun had gone down behind the tree-tops \ 
in the park, before my guardian joined me in 
the rose-garden, where I had fallen into the habit j 
of spending my evenings, finding in the roses a i 
sort of companionship. He had a distinguished j 
air: but he had changed greatly from the portrait j 
in the studio; his face was bronzed by the burning 
rays of an eastern sun, while a stern expression { 


usurped the care-free boyish look on the features 
of Florizel. 

“So you think Oakwood a gloomy, dark, un¬ 
natural sort of a place,” he Baid, looking down 
at me gravely. 

Before I could answer, I saw distinctly, in the 
distance, a shadowy figure, with floating black 
hair, wringing its hands in the purple twilight. 

“There, there!” I gasped, catching hold of 
my guardian's arm in my excitement, and point¬ 
ing to the wraith. 

“ What is it ? What can the matter be ?” 

He gazed at me in astonishment, as he spoke, 
his eyes following the direction of my finger; 
but it was too late; the figure bad vanished. 

“ the spirit of the laurel wulk,” I answered, 
solemnly. “There, it has gone.” 

“ Pshaw ! It is not possible you believe that 
silly trash?” He laughed sarcastically. 

“It is a reality. How can I help believing 
what I have seen with my own eyes?” I replied. 

“When? Where? How?” 

I fancied there was anxiety in his tone. 

“ The night I came. I was lost in the maze, 
and seeing someone flitting ahead of ine, took it 
for one of the servants, and followed it into the 
picture-gallery, where it vanished ; and I have 
never seen it since, although I have watched for 
it often.” 

“Watched for it? I thought all girls were 
afraid of ghosts?” And he looked at me 
curiously. 

“ But it was not a ghost; it was a reality,” I 
said, firmly. 

“ Certainly it was not a ghost. What you saw 
was a servant, or one of the villagers maybe, 
straying through the grounds. There is nothing 
strange in that, is there?” 

“ It was not a servant. You could not induce 
one of them to go near the laurel walk. No, it 
was a stranger, who walked along, wringing her 
hands, as if in great distress.” 

“My dear child,” said my guardian, “you 
have allowed your imagination to run away with 
you.” Then changing his half sarcastic tone to 
one more serious, he added: “ I want you to 
promise me, however, not to go near the laurel 
walk; it is not right for a person with such fan¬ 
cies. You have too much imagination.” 

I gave the required promise reluctantly, not 
seeing how I could very well refuse; and then 
proffered my own request, about returning to 
Miss Withers. For a moment he did not answer 
me ; then he said, quietly :* 

“ I will tbink*the matter over. In the morning 
you shall have my answer. Now it is time to go 
in; for the dew is beginning to taU.” 
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I sat v i iy window late that night, trying to 
decide ' «• ier the mysterious something 1 had 
seen in ' 1 laurel walk was real or unreal, and 
whether guardian knew of it or not; and at 
last was obliged to dismiss the matter os unfath¬ 
omable, and go to bed. 

CHAPTER V. 

At breakfast, the next morning, my guardian 
told me that he wished me to make Oakwood iny 
home during the next three months, at least. 

“After that time/’ he said, “you are free to 
go to Miss Withers, if you still wish.” 

I thanked him with what I fear was a very* 
dubious face, and was leaving the room, whop he 
called me back. 

“ What do you do with yourself in the morn¬ 
ing ?” he said. 

“If it is pleasant, I take my book into the 
park, where I read until dinner-time. If it rains, 
I stay in my own room.” 

“ What do you read ?” 

44 Poetry,” I replied, and then colored deeply, 
as I recollected whence came my books. 

“Never mind,” he said, as if divining the 
truth, “ I lend, occasionally.” 

• “ Adele thought you would not mind, if I were 

careful,” I murmured, apologetically. “ And I 
was so lonesome.” 

“Thenyou do not like Mrs. De. Lisle's choice 
of books?” a smile lurking in the corners of his 
mouth. “ But I hardly ought to ask that ques¬ 
tion. What do you say to a ride? Have you 
courage enough left to risk another?” 

My delighted “yes” seemed to amuse him. 

“ Let Adele get your measure,” he said. 
44 Business takes me into the city, to-day; and I 
can, perhaps, buy a riding-habit for you. Be 
ready at six to-night, when I shall be back.” 

How long the day seemed. Time wont by on 
leaden wings, I thought. Six o’clock would 
never come, I said to myself. 

I was roused by hearing the sound of a horse’s 
hoofs on the avenue; and a few minutes later, 
Adele came upstairs with a package. 

44 Oh, miss,” she cried, “ Mr. Rutherford has 
brought this habit, and the prettiest black pony 
with him you ever saw, and you are to be ready 
as quick as you can.” 

In less than ten minutes I was at the hall-door. 
Mr. Rutherford, Steevie, and the coachman, were 
standing in a little gronp about a beautiful black 
horse, whose housings matched my habit in color. 

44 Come and give ns jour opinion of your new 
possession,” said my gnardian, with a Smile. 

“ Mine?” I asked, wonderingly. 

44 Tours, and none other. Allow me to present 


Firefy to her new mistress,” said he, as he bent 
one knee, and held out his hand for me to mount. 

“How can I thank you?” I exclaimed, as I 
sprang into the saddle. 

. “By banishing gloom and sadness, and en¬ 
joying to the full what gifts the gods may send.” 

As he spoke, he vaulted on Mahomet, and we 
were soon cantering down the avenue. 

44 How did you know,” 1 snid, directly, “ that 
a horse was what I most wished for?” 

44 A great sheik,” he answered, smiling down 
on me, “away off in Arabia, in return for a 
trifling service, offered me the choice of four of 
his favorite horses. All at once, I remembered 
a certain young girl, to whom I was guardian; 
and I chose Firefly, the daintiest and most 
thoroughbred of them all. So you sec,” with 
another smile, 44 1 have not been so forgetful of 
my duties as you thought.” 

“You brought Firefly all the way from 
Arabia for me? For me, and nobody else?” I 
asked, earnestly. 

44 For you alone. To have, to keep, to do 
with what you will, now and always.” 

“Then I have done you gross injustice, and I 
ask your pardon,” I said, holding out my hand. 

14 It is granted,” he replied, raising my hand 
to his lips; and the foreign fashion became him 
better than most men. 44 Now let us see if Fire¬ 
fly deserves her name.” 

A low whistle from Mr. Rutherford, and 
Mahomet was off on a fleet gallop, which Firefly 
was not slow In following. As ensily as if I had 
been in a rocking-chair, she bore me along. 

When we returned to Oakwood, the moon was 
up, and it was long past eur usual dinner-hour. 
It was nine o’clock when we sat down. Oh, 
shade of Mrs. Be Lisle, couldst thou have been a 
witness to that dinner! It was gnyety itself. 
After it was over, Mr. Rutherford said, jocularly: 

“Well, as you are my ward, it is my duty to 
examine you in your studies. But we will con¬ 
fine ourselves to one—your music.” 

“ But there is no piano,” I said. 

“ Follow me. I am a magician, who can work 
wonders,” and he led the way to his studio. 
Pushing aside a crimson curtain, he disclosed a 
deep recess, and in it one of Chickering's upright 
pianos. 

I uttered a cry of delight. Music was a pas¬ 
sion with me, and I had missed it more than I 
could tell. The tone of the instrument was a 
little spoiled from non-usage; but I could have 
played on anything almost, I was so glad. 

44 Admirably executed,” said my guardian, as 
I finished & difficult overture. “Now play me 
some of your pet pieces, what you like yourself; 
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and if you do not object to an Havana, I am con- j gallop, or race, I may even call it. I was urging 
vinced it will be a great aid to my judgment.” j Firefly to her utmost speed, trying no win the 
When I told him I did not object, he proceeded > marble Psyche, which my guardian had promised, 
to wrap himself in a cloud of smoke, figuratively j provided I reached the park-gates before he did. 
speaking. I played on for more than an hour, < My blue velvet cap had slipped back on my neck, 
all my favorite airs, from the “ Blue Bells of \ while the oak-leaf wreath, with which I had en- 
Scotland” up to Beethoven's Moonlight Sonata, j circled Mr. Rutherford’s p&lmetto, had become 
Then he asked me if I could sing, and when I \ loosened, and was flapping wildly in the breeze, 
said I could not, to my surprise he came to the j Altogether, we were rather a wild-looking couple, 
piano, and sang the Spanish Love-Song, in the Suddenly, we dashed by a traveling-oarriage, 
sweetest of tenors. The hall-clock was on the which we had overtaken, and in which, erect 
stroke of twelve when he bade me good-night. < and stately, I recognized Mrs. De Lisle. But she 
“Truly,” I said to myself, as I went up the J was not alone. At her side sat a gentleman, of 
stairs, “ times are changed at Oak wood.” * whose Greek profile I just caught a glimpse, as 

This was but the beginning of halcyon days. \ we flew past. 

What rides we took; at sunrise, sunset, by \ Mahomet got in a little ahead, and I lost the 
moonlight, just os the whim seized us. What j Psyche. 

delicious mornings we spent in the park, when I j “It would serve for the next time, however,” 
was held spell bound, as he read selections from < said Mr. Rutherford, gnyly. “ You are sure to 
my favorite Shakespeare, his rich voice giving < win it, some day.” 

now meaning to the words. Of all the comedies, \ But when we had dismounted, his tone snd> 
I liked Winter's Tale best, and I would coax him ' denly changed. 

to read the third Beene from the fourth act, again J “ Weil, ma petite he said, “ we are done with 
and again. Othello, too, was a great favorite; J our pleasant life. That was Mrs. De Lisle, as I 
and I would listen, with half-caught breath and \ suppose you know ; and the gentleman beside 
tear-filled eyes, until he would throw down the j her was her son. Promise me,” with sudden 
book, and say it was all nonsense, abusing the j fervor, “ that you will have nothing to do with 
tragedy, until I forgot my tears, and was drawn i- Norman De Lisle.” 

into a hot argument, which banished all signs 5 “But why?” said I, astonished at th^s earnest- 
of sadness, and was exactly what ho wanted. \ ness, yet hardly knowing why I spoke* 

“You always look so spirited when you get \ “Why? I can hardly tell. An idle presenti- 
excited,” he said, laughing. J ment, I suppose,” trying to laugh. Then, with 

One day, we had been over to the Witches’ < sudden solemnity, he added: “No, it is noUan 
Well, a romantic place, seven or eight miles away j idle presentiment: his coming heralds tragedy 
from Oakwood. Our ride had not tired us in the ! and death.” 
least, and we were in the full tide of a reckless i [to be concluded.] 


THE ANGEL’S MESSAGE. 

BT GENEVIEVE NORTON. 


Yesternight I dreamed an angel 
Brought to me some flowers rare, 
From the gardens up In heaven, 
Tended by the spirits there. 

And among the precious treasures 
Was a bud of fairest hue. 

Fragrant with the air of heaven. 
Sparkling with its priceless dew. 

And I asked me of the Angel, 

What ’twas called In courts above. 

4 *Ah,” he answered, 44 ‘tia an emblem 
Of the soul of one you love. 
Fragrant with the air of virtue, 
Sparkling with the dew of grace, 
Guarded by the holy angels, 

Naught imperfect can you trace 


44 In the spirit of the maiden. 

Who to you her heart has given. 

Guard ft as a sacred treasure. 

Sent to yon by gracious heaven. 

ShiolU it from life's waves of sorrow, 
J<et your love its refuge be, k 

Till Eternity's long morrow, 

Brings it safely back to me.’ 4 «' 

As the messenger ceased speaking; 

Lo! he vanished from my view; ? 

Bnt I caught the inspiration. 

Ere his presence he withdrew; 

When I woke, at early dawning, 

I to heaven sent this vow: 

44 1 will ever love the maiden. 

Even as I love her now.** 
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Tom Lancaster went down into the country 
to visit his aunt. She was a Mrs. Goldthorpe, 
the nicest old woman in the world; and her name, 
as y~u see, was pleasantly suggestive of wealth. 

She had been left a widow young; but had 
never married again. She was well on towards 
sixty now, a great favorite generally, but rather 
unconventional, and the most charitable woman 
alive, though in her own way. 

Tom Lancaster was her pet nephew, and de¬ 
served to be; for he was handsome and clever, 
and though born to a fortune, worked hard in 
his profession. One day, in the loveliest summer 
weather, he arrived unexpectedly at his aunt's 
house, a charming old spot, a couple of miles dis¬ 
tant from a gay seaside resort in one of the Eastern 
States. 

“I did not hear you drive up,” she said. 
“But I was thinking about you, and wondering 
if you meant to desert me altoget her.” 

“ I walked from the station,” said Tom, “and 
took the path through the wood. By the way, 
too, I fell over a very pretty girl in the garden— 
or she would be, if she hadn't looked so pale 
and sad. I’m afraid I frightened her. Who is 
she?” 

‘♦My secretary, Miss Dora Inman,” said his 
annt. 

“Your secretary? Have you turned Cabinet 
minister, or author, or what?” asked Tom. 

“ Haven’t you been teasing me for the last two 
years about getting someone to write my count¬ 
less scores of tiresome letters?” retorted she, 
pulling his ear. “ And now you laugh at me Tor 
following your advice.” 

When Tom entered the dining-room, dressed 
for dinner, Mrs. Goldthorpe was already there. 
So was the young lady, her secretary. 

“Dora,” said Mrs. Goldthorpe, “this is my 
scapegrace nephew, Tom Lancaster. You have 
heard enough about him to hate him in advance. 
Tom, this is my Miss Inman. She is the nicest 
young wrJman in the world, just as I am the 
nicest old tfrie.” 

The pair, thus unceremoniously introduced, ex- 
changed;bbws and laughed, and Lancaster said : 

“ It w& too bad of you, Aunt Ruth, to preju¬ 
dice Miss Inman against me beforehand.” 

“At least it was a work of supererogation,” 
retorted his aunt. 


B B1N1DICT. 

“I owe you an apology, tpo, Miss Inman,” 
continued Tom. “I’m afraid 1 startled you in 
the garden, to-day.” 

“ She took you for the lunatic that escaped 
from Lymer’s asylum,” said Mrs. Goldthorpe. 

“ I recognized you in a moment, Mr. Lancaster, 
by the picture in your aunt’s room,” said Miss 
Inman, though they both laughed at the aunt's 
sally. 

During the progress of the meal, Lancaster 
studied Miss Inman’s face attentively, yet 
covertly. It was one of those on which nature 
seems to bestow more minute pains than on 
many a strikingly beautiful one; every detail was 
finished with loving care, and helped to make up 
a singularly harmonious whole. But it was not 
its prettiness, nor the signs of mental activity it 
exhibited, which interested Lancaster so much; 
it was the reticence and moral force unusual in 
features so youthful; for the girl did not look 
more than twenty, which to Tom, who was thirty, 
seemed young. He could fancy that she hod 
already stood face to face with some terrible 
crisis of destiny, which, instead of crushing, had 
developed suddenly all the latent strength of her 
nature, at the expense, however, of brightness 
and enthusiasm. 

Miss Inman’s manner was perfectly free from 
shyness. Still, it seemed to require a constant 
effort for her to appear quiet and at ease. Mrs. 
Goldthorpe treated her exactly as she would have 
done an intimate visitor, not a hired attendant. 

When they all went upstairs to bed, the old 
lady stopped in her nephew’s chamber. 

“ What do you think of her?” she said. 

“ You mean Miss Inman,” replied Tom. “ She 
is—well—interesting. Pretty, graceful, and so 
forth. But,” with some hesitation, “that isn’t 
what stru<fk me most.” 

“Well, what did you see?” nodding her head 
affirmatively. 

“That is what puzzles me,” cried Tom. 
“ What could have happened tp a girl of her age, 
to make her look like that?” Then he added, in 
a dissatisfied tone* “I suppose the old story— 
some love affair.” 

“ It’8 not that, Tom,” said Mrs. Goldthorpe. 
“It is a dull, commonplace, everyday sort of 
trouble; but black and hideous all the same. I 
am not going to tell you about it now, though I 
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•hall one day. * Come, it is late, and being in 
the country, you must have your beauty-sleep— 
you need it.” 

There were a good many visitors at the house; 
but whenever she could, Dora avoided meeting 
them, and Lancaster soon perceived that her 
presence under his relative’s roof was a marvel 
to most of her friends. He asked no questions. 
He did not want to hear a word until his aunt was 
ready to tell him, though remarks proffered by 
different people showed that the girl rested under ' 
a grave suspicion of some kind, and Mrs. Gold- 
thorpe’s coterie evidently considered that the old i 
lady had yielded to one of her blamable impulses j 
of good-nature, in affording Miss Inman shelter j 
and prelection. < 

He learned, against his will, that Dora had | 
been a governess in the family of a Mrs. Frodsham, j 
and bad been abruptly expelled from her situa- ! 
tion—nobody knew what fbr. Each person had a J 
different theory; but the impression Tom got was j 
that this Mrs. Frodsham, of whom he had never i 
before heard, had found cause for jealousy. \ 

One evening, at a friend’s house, Lancaster en- i 
countered the lady. She was very pretty, very j 
youthful, almost girlish-looking, with a lively i 
coquettish manner, and a flood of small-talk, i 
which she seemed well inclined to pour out for j 
his benefit. j 

She impressed him as a human butterfly, with \ 
sundry wasp-like qualities added, and he was j 
certain that she was both false and cruel, though j 
pleasant enough to chat with, as she had the j 
good taste to avoid affectations, and the tact to j 
make very superficial acquirements appear worth ; 
much more than they wore. j 

Tom had noticed that his aunt returned the \ 
lady 8 greetings with her coldest air, and he > 
knew that his own presentation had taken place j 
at Mrs Frodsham’s request J 

“ I asked your opinion of Dora Inman when j 
you first met her,” said Mrs. Goldtborpe to her j 
nephew, the next day. “ Now I want to hear j 
wliat impression Mrs. Frodsham produced upon j 
you. Speak out clearly.” j 

Tom gave his impressions very frankly, ending \ 
by saying: j 

# “ I don’t believe a more arfftal, crafty little I 
wretch ever existed • even that childish manner j 
is all assumed, though she does it very well.” j 

“Hal'’ said Mrs. Goldthorpe, and then sat 
silent, lost in deep thought for many moments, j 
“ I know it was with her that Miss Inman had j 
trouble,” observed Tom, at length. “ Several 
persons have told me so much, though none of 
them seemed to have any clear idea of what it \ 
was about.” < 


“ I’m going to tell you,” replied Mrs. Gold- 
thorpe, with sudden decision. “That little 
woman has a couple of pretty children. About 
six months ago, Dora, who had been teaching in 
Albany, came to visit at her uncle’s—he has a 
large jeweler’s establishment in the town—old 
Mr. Westcott—you know his name ?” 

“ Yes—well?” 

“ Her health had failed somewhat. The dot- 
tors said she must not go back to her school. 
She could not bear the idea of doing nothing; 
so, after a few weeks* reBt, Mr. Frodsham en¬ 
gaged her as governess. She stayed there three 
months; was very kindly treated by Mrs. Frod¬ 
sham, and by the husband, too. The husband is 
rather a stern hard man, of whom, by the way, 
the wife is mortally afraid, and whom I happen 
to know she lies to, and cheats, on all occasions. 
Well, the long and short of it was, the lady ac¬ 
cused Dora of theft.** 

“ Great heavens 1 ** exclaimed Lancaster. “ Did 
the husband join in such an infamous charge?” 

“ No. He was in South America, at the time ; 
and by the bye, he is going again, in a few 
weeks. He has an interest in some business in 
Lima, I think.” 

“ Yes, Mrs. Frodsham told me so. But about 
this affair?” 

“ You recollect, when you were here two year* 
ago, that old Mrs. Delaney died, and her nieoc 
wanted to sell her jewelry?” 

“Yes; you had the jewels here, one day; 
there were all sorts of quaint, antiquated tilings 
among them, and valuable too. What I espe¬ 
cially remember was a very peculiar ring—an 
antique—that I had a fancy for myself; but Miss 
Rivers would not sell one article separately.” 

“ Miss Rivers sold them all to Westcott; they 
were worth at least six thousand dollars. He 
gave her four. He thought, because there was a 
fancy for rococo things, that he could sell them 
advantageously; but he never did; and at last 
Mrs. Frodsham came here and saw them. West¬ 
cott was willing to let her have the whole, at 
five thousand. The matter ran on for several 
months. Finally she agreed to take the lot, if 
he would accept two thousand down, and the re¬ 
mainder in installments. She had set- her heart 
on the gewgaws, and proposed, she said, to pay 
for them with her own money. When the final 
payment was made, she meant to tell her hus¬ 
band.” ^ 

“ Hum ! ” said Tom, in an undertone; pulled 
his mustache slowly; then signed to his aunt 
to continue. 

“Just after her lord and master started for 
Peru,” pursued Mrs. Goldthorpe, rousing herself 
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with a sigh, “ Mrs. Frodsham informed Westcott 
that she was prepared to give the sum of ready 
money agreed upon, and two notes for the rest. 
Dora Inman was the only person who knew that 
she was in treaty for the ornaments—she could 
trust Dora.” 

44 What the dickens was she afraid of, since 
she hod got her husband out of the way?” Tom 
asked, in an irritated voice. 

“ Frodsham’s sister was stopping in the neigh¬ 
borhood, and Mrs. Frodsham wanted to keep it 
secret till she was gone, for fear she should 
write to her brother about it.” 

“To be kept a secret,” muttered Tom; but 
when his aunt asked what he had said, he only 
motioned her to proceed. 

44 On the appointed day, Mr. Westcott took the 
jewels to the house, and found that Mrs. Frod- 
sliani bad changed her mind. She said she had 
just been going to send him a note to that effect.” 

44 Was Miss Inman present?” 

44 Oh, yes. Well, when Mrs. Frodsham looked 
at the baubles, her desire to have them returned 
in full force. She would, and she would not; and 
poor old Westcott, anxious to dispose of the 
trinkets, and quite content to realize a good in¬ 
terest on the money he had spent, was terribly 
disappointed, as you may imagine.” 

44 It ended in Madam’s taking the things,” 
said Tom, puckering his eyebrows into a heavy 
frown, after a habit he had when thinking deeply. 

44 Mrs. Frodsham was called out of the room 
for a moment,” Aunt Ruth continued, rather hes¬ 
itatingly, “and Dora proposed to her uncle to 
leave the jewels, and call again the next day. The 
child felt sure that after having had them for 
awhile in her possession, Mrs. Frodsham would 
not have the courage to give the things up.” 

44 Very likely not,” said Tom, in a tone which 
caused his aunt to look at him in surprise. 

44 Mr. Westcott had no more hesitation in leav¬ 
ing them with her, than he would have had with 
me,” Mrs. Goldthorpe went on, 44 and when she 
came in, he offered to do so. He quite insisted 
on it; saying be was on his way to Roylston, 
and did not want to drive back two miles to his 
house, in order to leave the boxes, and as he was 
to be absent all night, didn’t wish to take them 
with him.’* 

“And }Irs. Frodsham declared that she did 
not want the responsibility,” said Tom. 

44 She did at first, then she admitted that there 
was no risk. Not a human being besides their 
three selves knew that the jewels were there. 
She said to Dora: 4 The leaving them is your idea, 
I know. You are acquainted with my feebleness 
of character* and think I won’t bo able to let 
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them go out of my hands; bat I mean to be firm 
for once in my life.” 

44 And the laughing and jesting ended in Mr. 
Westcott’s leaving the trinkets,” observed Tom. 

44 Yes. Anybody would have done the same. 
Who could dream—” 

“Of course,” interrupted Tom. 44 Now for 
the end of the story.” 

44 Mrs. Frodsham had not been well that day. 
She lay down after Mr. Westcott was gone, and 
asked Dora to read to her; then she took a 
nap; and Dora went to walk with the children. 
Come—you are so very shrewd—though I can’t 
quite make out what you are at—tell me what 
happened next ?” 

44 Either Mrs. Frodsham kept to her bed ill, 
else she got suddenly better, and spent the even¬ 
ing out,” said* Tom. 

“Why, that was just what she did!” cried 
Mre. Goldthorpe, staring at him in admiring 
astonishment. 

44 You don’t mean she did both, I suppose," 
returned Tom, calmly as ever, though the eager¬ 
ness in his eyes betrayed his interest. 

44 Nonsense—of course not! When Dora got 
back, about sunset, Mrs. Frodsham was better. 
She said she had received a note from a lady in 
j the town. An impromptu dance was proposed, 
and Bhe must go. She left the house before nine 
o’clock. She bad promised to assist her friend in 
her preparations. When she was dressed, she 
went into Dora’s room with the jewels. She had 
laid the cases all in one large box, and said Dora 
must lock them up in a cabinet that stood in her 
chamber; and of course, Dora did it.” 

44 And of course, the next morning, the jewels 
were gone,” said Tom, in a matter-of-fact tone. 

44 Yes, gone—but the box and cases were 
there.” 

44 Could Miss Inman tell whether they wers 
empty when she put them there ?” 

44 Oh, they had looked at the things, and 
talked about them. Dora had seen and handled 
every one. She laid them back herself, too; 
and locked the cabinet, while Mrs. Frodsham 
looked on.” 

44 What did she do with the key ?” 

“This is the way it was. Just as she was 
locking the cabinet , Dora, who had had neuralgia 
all day, was seized with such severe pain, that 
she turned quite faint. Mrs. Frodsham brought 
her some drops to take; advised her to go to 
bed at once, and if not bettor in half an hour, to 
take sonio more. Dora lay down on licr bed, 
meaning to get up and undress when she felt 
better ; but she fell fast asleep, and did not wake 
for several hours.” 
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“Where was the key ?” 

“ She put it under her pillow—that was Mrs. 
Frodsham’s idea—and there the key was in the 
morning. She had neglected to lock her door, 
not thinking she should fall asleep; anyway, 
she and Mrs. Frodsham always left the door 
between their bed rooms unfastened, for Mrs. 
Frodsham was timid.” 

“ Well, what happened ?” asked Tom. “ When 
she woke, she got up and undressed, I suppose.” 

“ Yes, and then slept soundly till morning, 
when Mrs. Frodsham came for the jewels. Dora j 
had never thought of looking at them, of course. ! 
She went to the cabinet—all the cases were 
empty.” 

“ And Mrs. Frodsham accused her of stealing j 
them?” 

“ Yes,” shivered Mrs. Goldthorpe. “She sent, 
at once for Mr. Westcott, and told him that if she 
was held accountable, she should have Miss 
Inman arrested for the theft.” 

“ How did he take it?” asked Lancaster. 

“Oh Tom, he believed that Dora had stolen 
them, to help a scapegrace brother of hers, who 
was in terrible difficulty, and had lately been in 
the town appealing to his uncle for help.” 

“That did look black,” Tom said. 

“Oh, Tom, Tom, you don’t suspect her? I’d 
stake my life—” 

“You needn’t—I don’t suspect her,” inter¬ 
rupted Lancaster. “ But how have you accounted 
for the robbery?” 

“ I am inclined to agree with Dora: that one 
of the servants had been listening: knew Mr. 
Westcott brought them, and managed to find out 
where they were put. Mrs. Frodsham has a lot 
of as bad domestics as anybody ever got together. 
Now, Tom, what do you think ?” 

“It is as clear as daylight,” returned he. 
“ Mrs. Frodsham stole the jewels herself. The 
whole thing was a deliberately-laid plot.” 

“ Oh ! ” cried Mrs. Goldthorpe, half in dismay, 
half in a tone of relief. “ I have felt so wicked, 
when that idea crossed my mind, and it has so 
often! ” 

“ She stole them,” repeated Lancaster. “But 
the only way to prove it would be to put detec¬ 
tives on her track—learn every movement 
since—” 

“ Tom,” broke in his aunt, “ about a month 
after the things were stolen, she went to New 
York for a week.” 

“ Then she disposed of them there.” 

“And can nothing he done?” 

“ It would be very difficult, without the story 
leaking out, and if it did. Miss Inman would he 
utterly ruined.” 


“She has suffered enough—that would kill 
her!” exclaimed Mrs. Goldthorpe. “I don’t 
know but she’ll die anyway. Oh, Tom, she 
bears up so bravely; still—” 

She could not finish her sentence. A few 
tears strayed slowly down her cheeks, but she 
wiped them away, and sat waiting till she could 
recover her composure. 

“How did it all come to your knowledge?” 
Tom asked. 

“ Dora came and told me. I had always liked 
her, and we were friends. Mrs. Frodsham 
turned her out of doors, and of course I took her 
in. There are all sorts of vague reports, but 
nobody dreams what the trouble really was. 
Mrs. Frodsham has only hurt her, by saying 
that she discharged her, because she found she 
wos not a person she wished to have near her 
children.” , 

“She couldn’t have injured the girl much 
more if she had told the truth, and been done 
with it,” said Tom. “ And the uncle ?” 

“ Oh, poor man, he really has had terrible 
trouble in all ways,” said Mrs. Goldthorpe. 

“ Dora’s brother was still hanging about, when 
the jewels disappeared. Six weeks after, he 
ran off with a niece of Westcott’s wife, whom 
the old pair had adopted ; and that made excuse 
enough to people why the uncle and aunt re¬ 
fused to have anything to do with Dora.” 

“ Had the niece any property?” 

“ Yes. A few thousand dollars, that would 
come to her when she was twenty-one. She 
has suffered enough for her madness, poor thing ! 
The fellow managed in some way to raise money, 
on her promise to pay it later, and they went to 
St. Louis. About two months since, she came 
home; he had deserted her, and eloped with an¬ 
other woman.” 

“ Did the Westcotts tnke her back ?” 

“ Yes. They were very fond of her. She is 
with them now. I heard she was trying for a 
divorce. I dare say she will marry again. She’s 
a pretty, feather-headed creature, that nothing 
will ever make an impression upon.” 

“It’s no matter about her, then,” said Tom. 
« Now tell me all you know about Mrs. Frod- 
sharn.” 

“ I knew enough to warn her that if I heard 
; of her talking any more against Dora I’d write 
! things to her sister-in-law that she wouldn't 
want her husband to hear,” said Mrs. Gold- 
! thorpe, coloring scarlet. “ Oh. Tom, it was 
| mean—contemptible—hut I could only think of 
\ Dora—try to save her a little.” 
f “ Tt was quite right,” said Tom. 

{ “ No, it wasn’t,” returned Mrs. Goldthorpe, 
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“ and I must tell you that I believe she is only j 
imprudent—likes to flirt—” s 

“I mean to flirt with her,” broke in Tom, 
jumping up with such haste that he nearly over- j 
turned the table. “ No good may come of it— ! 
then there may. She stole those jewels—” j 

44 But what for? She can’t wear them.” j 
44 She could raise money on them, if she bad j 
debts.” I 

44 And she had, Tom—I know that.” 

44 She disposed of them, when she went to { 
New York,” said Lancaster; 44 but we shan’t find 1 
out where. I did pretty Mrs. Frodsbam an in- [ 
justioe, in my estimation of her character. She - 
is shrewder, longer-headed than I supposed.” - 
From that day, up to the end of his visit, j 
Lancaster devoted himself to Mrs. Frodsham, in s 
an easy, lazy fashion, which did not in the least j 
interfere with his passing a great many hours in j 
the society of his aunt and Dora Inman. He 
rode with Mrs. Frodsham frequently—Dora did 
not ride—and he met her .night after night at 
festivities, which began late enough for him first 
to have spent a pleasant evening with Miss In¬ 
man—a pleasure which he prized more and more 
highly as he learned thoroughly to know her. 

Lancaster renewed his acquaintance with Mr. 
Westcott through some legal difficulty about which 
the old man asked his advice; they got upon 
such terms, that Tom let out one day that he 
knew the whole painful story regarding the lost ; 
jewels; taking care, however, to say that he did ; 
not believe Dora guilty. 

But Mr. We8tcott*s mind was not to be shaken. ; 
He was as certain his niece had taken them, ; 
he said, as if he had seen her commit the theft. 
£ven in the affair of his adopted daughter’s un- \ 
fortunate marriage, he seemed, by some utterly \ 
illogical and preposterous mode of reasoning, to j 
blame Dora almost as bitterly as he did her | 
brother. < 

“ Nothing kept me from prosecuting her but! 
a regard for my poor sister’s memory,” he said, > 
“ aud I have wished since that I had done it, for j 
I might have saved my unfortunate girl from J 
being deceived by that villain of a Henry Inman. j 
It was bad enough to lose the money value of \ 
the jewelry; but that was nothing, compared to j 
seeing ray child's whole future ruined.” j 

Tom saw the oddfcited daughter, and it did not j 
appear to him that such was the case. The di- j 
Torce had been pronounced, and she looked com- j 
fortftble and happy. She was pretty apd lady- j 
likA, but with no mind to speak of. and no faculty 
bfconcentrating what she had sufficiently upon j 
any one subject to suffer acutely. Mr. and Mrs. j 
Westcott petted her beyond measure, yet she 


showed one good trait: for once, when Lancaster 
happened to see her alone, she spoke of the 
estrangement between Dora and her relatives, 
evidently supposing it bad grown out of her own' 
marriage with the brother. 

44 But Dora was not to blame,” she said; 44 1 
have tried to say so—but pa is so hard then— 
he made me afraid to speak. Oh, I feel so 
wicked. I was very fond of Dora. I wish you 
would tell her so—I wish you would I” 

She cried heartily, and looked very interesting 
in her tears. But half an hour later, when Tom 
was leaving the house, after an interview with 
Mr. Westcott, be saw her in the garden, playing 
like a child of ten, with a pet kitten. -So he 
concluded that she would no more break her 
heart over her husband’s sister, than she hod 
over the dismal ending of her girlish love-dream; 
she was too shallow for any deep, or lasting 
feeling. 

The only result, in regard to the mystery of 
the jewels, that Lancaster arrived at, was an 
increased conviction of the correctness of his 
first suspicion. Not long before be went away, 
he told Mrs. Frodsham that he was aware of the 
real reason why Dora Inman left her house. He 
said it abruptly, and he saw that she was startled. 
She rallied immediately, however, and tried to 
put her emotion down to surprise at Mrs. Gold- 
thorpe’s having confided the facts to him. But 
it was evidently something more than that. 

44 Very natural my aunt should tell me,” said 
Tom. 44 She knew I could be trusted, and os I 
am a lawyer, sbe wanted my advice.” 

44 Advice?” repeated Mrs. Frodsham, in a tone 
too tremulous for the wonder it expressed to be 
successful. 44 Why, the matter is settled—the 
poor girl is safe—I was sorry for her. I have no 
doubt it was that wretched brother who urged 
her on to take the things. Oh, I would not 
for the world have hod to cause her arrest; but 
unless old Westcott had behaved as he did, ;I 
must have done so.” 

•‘Then my aunt would have called me in,” 
said Tom, laughing. 44 1 should have gone on 
the presumption that the fact of the jewels being 
in Miss Inman’8 possession was proof of her 
innocence. She wouldn’t have selected the pre¬ 
cise time to take the things when she would 
inevitably have been suspected.” 

“But there was nobody else liable to sus¬ 
picion,” cried Mrs. Frodsham, with a searching 
glance at Lancaster, which he detected, fleeting 
as it was. 

“Oh, yes, the whole household,” said Tom. 
4 * I am only supposing & case, you know. I 
should have had the detectives follow up every 
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movement of every creature under the roof, for S up designs, unlocked a secretary, and out of a 
long before and afterward.” \ box, which Tom could see contained jewelry, took 

“Well,” said she, with a poor effort at < a ring, saying: 
coquetry, “I hope you would have been gallants “This setting would answer. My showing 
enough to exclude me.” \ you. the thing, though, is rather a secret.” 

“ Good gracious, no,” returned he, laughing, l Tom Lancaster recognized the trinket at a 
as if it were the best joke possible. “ I should j glance. It was the antique which had been 
have been perfectly inhuman—the real lawyer— \ among Mrs. Delaney's possessions, and had 
jiave yross-questioned you fiercely ; forced you to \ tempted him so strongly. He told Mr. Foster 
tell aH your secrets—” \ Dora Inman's story, suppressing all the names, 

“ Oh, you monster,” she interrupted, with an \ and Foster informed him how he came to have 
hysterical laugh. j the jewels. A lady wanted to raise three thousand 

Tom, playing with a bunch of keys that lay on i dollars ; she was in such distress of mind—so 
the table, watched her furtively, and saw that j pretty—so afraid of her mother's finding out 
she was white as a sheet. > what she was doing to help a brother who had 

“ All your fiirtations would have come out,” ^ been cast off by his family, that though not a 
said he, jestingly. “ I should have had that money-lender, Mr. Foster had been unable to 
dragon of a si^er-in-law, whom you told me of, refuse her prayers. 

down upon you. As I am especially jealous in M A young lady—to help her brother," said 
my friendships—you said we were friends?—I Lancaster. “Describe her to me.” 

Vliould—let me see how I could have tormented “ Why, I made a sketch of her,” returned 
you most. Oh, I should have forced you to tell Foster. “ You know my old trick of sketching 
just what you did, and everybody you saw, when faces that strike me. My dear Lancaster, I’m 
you went soon after to New York. I—" afraid you will find it is the portrait of the 

He was interrupted by the opening of the young person in whose innocence you believe so 
door. The servant brought in the cards of sev- strongly.” 

eral visitors. He produced an album, and opened it. 

“ I must Tun away for a moment, first,” said ■: ”Don’t point to it,” said Tom. “Let me see 

Mrs. Frodsham, and she rose. But as she ;! if there is a countenance I recognize.” 
crossed the room, Tom saw her Btop, and lean He turned over the leaves for a few momenta 
against a table. She pretended she was looking in silence. Suddenly he uttered an exclamation* 
for something; but she rested both hands thereon that was one of horror, and Mr. Foster saw his 
heavily to support herself. features white and set. 

When she returned, the guests were in the !■ “ You have found her,” he said, 

drawing-room. She was in high spirits; but ”1 know the truth now,” Tom Lancaster 
Tom noticed that though she had two red spots < answered, with a harsh laugh. “ I thought I 
blazing in her cheeks, her lips quivered ner- \ was a lawyer—I am only an ass.” 
vously, and her eyes were fairly black with re- j Two days later; Tom arrived at the seaside 
strained emotion. > town near which his aunt lived; and with him 

“ Well,” said Tom to himself, as he walked j was Mr. Foster, who carried the jewels, safely 
home, “ there’s nothing to be done; but Sing \ packed in the little traveling-satchel hung over 
Sing is your proper abode, my pretty butterfly.” \ his shoulder. 

Early in the autumn, Lancaster made a jour- < They drove at once to Mr. Westcott's shop; 
ney of a fortnight, with his aunt, and Dora Inman | but were informed that the proprietor was at his 
accompanied them, and that idyllic trip ended { own home, confined to the house by a severe 
his holiday. j cold. The old gentleman chanced to be standing 

Time went on to the month of January, when, ? at a window, when the visitors reached his door, 
one day, a commission from Mrs. Goldthorpe, to \ He saw Tom Lancaster get out of the carriage, 
find her some old-fashioned candelabra, took him \ hurried into the hall, and with many expressions 
to a shop whose proprietor he knew well: a \ of pleasure, conducted him and Mr. Foster into 
curiosity collector, who had plenty of money, S the parlor. • 

and loved his stores of odd relics so dearly, that > “ I have found your jewels,” said Tom, 

it was a heart-break to him ever to sell any- > abruptly, “ and I have come to tell you who the 
thing. | thief is.” 

While there, it occurred to Tom to consult him \ Just then an inner door opened, and a girlish 
about having certain stone cameos he owned \ voice called: 

suitably set; and the old gentleman, in hunting ; “Fa, are you here? Ma wants—” 
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Laura Ames got no further. She had entered, 
caught sight of Mr. Foster, and with a little cry, 
fell senseless on the floor. 

This was her confession, when she recovered 
her senses, and was sane enough to make it: 
Shortly after Mrs. Frodsham had put the jewels 
in Dora Inman's room and gone away, Laura 
Ame^ went to the house to see Dora. The 
weather was still warm, the outer doors standing 
open; the servants collected in the poxth at the 
back. Certain that Dora would be in hep room, 
Laura ran upstairs, entered the chamber, and 
found her asleep on the bed. 

The girl sat down to wait till Dora woke. She 
was in great distress of mind. Henry Inman 
had confided to her, that, if he could not raise 
three thousand dollars, he ran the risk of arrest 
in his office, though in reality he was innocent 
of the embezzlement he was charged with; and 
the silly girl believed him. 

Some movement of the sleeper displaced the 
key, which fell on the floor. Laura picked it 
up; recognized it; and sheer curiosity (one of 
her strongest characteristics) impelled her to try 
and discover what secret Dora was hiding in the 
old cabinet, which the two girls had often 
admired together. She saw the jewels, and as 
she declared, thought only of freeing Henry; 
took them, and escaped unseen; and Henry 
quieted her slightly-developed conscience by the 
assurance that even if the uncle suspected Dora, 
he would never expose her; and besides, he was 
rich enough not to feel the loss. 

44 I do believe you thought I took the things,** 


Mrs. Frodsham said to Lancaster, when the 
facts were revealed to her. 

“ Oh, nonsense,” said Tom, rather confiisedly. 
44 But, by the way, you did look very queer.” 

44 Because I had had some debts, and did go 
to New York on account of them,** said she. 
44 They are paid, since I talked with you, so I 
don’t mind telling; and 1 mean never to owe 
anybody a penny again. I got ((oiuage to write 
to my husband.” V ^ % 

44 And oh, how can I show my gratitu^K^was 
Dora Inman’s first exclamation, when sjie could 
speak connectedly. 

14 1—I don’t know,” stammered Tom, 44 unless 
—unless you would be good-natured enough to 
marry me. Dora, I love you with all my heart, 
I told you so—last autumn, but you wouldn’t 
listen then.” 

Mrs. Goldthorpe clapped ben hands, and burst 
into tears. Dora wept, too, bat with her head 
on Tom Lancaster's breast. 

Of course, Mr. Westcott paid the money 
Foster had advanced, and got back the jewels. 
Laura Ames was lucky enough to catch a fever 
a few days after her exposure, which nearly 
took her out of the world. She recovered, how¬ 
ever, and was forgiven. 

Henry Inman conveniently died, and so was 
out of everybody’s way; and Laura married 
again; and for the last decade has been a very 
fat, comfortable, respectable woman. 

Tom Lancaster always says one thing you may 
be sure of: lawyers and detectives are pretty cer¬ 
tain to suspect the wrong person. 


» 


YOU AND I, 

IT ILL A WH IILIR. 


Ah me, Ufa la such a tangle. 

And how right and wrong do wrangle; 
Who can say 

Where right ends and wrong begin? 
What are virtues, what are sin*— 

Tell me, pray? 


In oar bom me, where we crash them 
Into silence, where we hush them. 
You and I; 

And our lipe frame formal speech. 
That we utter each to each. 

Then we righ. 


Have you never one misgiving, 
That the life we two are living, 
Yon and l. 

Though so honest in men's sight. 
And so seeming fair and bright, 
la a Us? 


Oft to every word we utter, 

I can hear my sad heart mutter 
44 What a Her 

For our hearts are true: we grieve then* 
But we cannot well deceive them. 
Though we try. 


For w» meet and chat together, 
Of the world and of the weather, 
You and I; 

And we always hide away 
Thoughts we both are fain to my, 
Thoughts that cry 


But though life is such a tangle. 

And though right and wrong do wrangle: 
By-and-by 

We shall meet where souls can my 
Truths our hearts must hide to-day. 

You and L 
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BT MRS. M . SHKFFBY PETERS. 

If not the Cinderella to wash* the pots and \ “ So Charlotte Is to tickle the palate, whilst 

kettles, Charlotte was certainly the industrious j you pierce the heart of our Doctor, eh, Blanche? 
member of Hie nighly respectable Harford house- { Well, I’ll aid the cause anyhow, by helping her 
h£l. nut-browne mayde,” Richard called j to fill her basket.” 

heri^pi teazling moods. i A moment later, he was recklessly trending 

“Shamefully sun-tanned,” Blanche the blonde j down some of Mrs. Harford’s finest strawberry- 
beauty said of her, lolling in white-handed idle- \ plants, to reach liis sister. 

ness, while the younger sister, out in the broiling < •• It’s no end of shame, Lot,” he cried, eyeing 

sunshine, was picking luscious Jucundas for the \ critically the flushed face which the busy girl 
regaling of the beauty’s favored visitor, Dr. Paul \ turned towards him; “it’s just no end of shame 
Whitmore. ) that you go deliberately to work this way, to 

Mrs. Harford, the mother, sighed heavily. > make a fright of yourself.” 

“Charlotte was fair enough, naturally,” she ! His sister laughed, tilting J>ack her sun-bon- 
aaid, apologetically. “ None of the Harfords, or \ net, to look at her brother. 

the Hazards either, were sallow-skinned; but i “ Go to work to make a fright of myself?” she 
the child has never taken the least care of her \ repeated. “ Dear me, Dick : Nature, you know, 
complexion.” does not even grant me that poor privilege.” 

“ She is hopelessly domestic,” said Cornelia, That’s where your mistake begins,” dog- 
daintily laying esthetic tints on her palette. mntically returned Master Richard. “ Nature 

“ And hopelessly plain, more’s the pity,” j did well enough, when she planned you. Do 
added the fair Blanche, casting a glanee at the ;> your part by Nature, and you’ll be passable.” 
lovely reflection of herself in the mirror. j Charlotte set down her basket among the 

“ I’ll bet, Blanche,” interposed the irrepres- \ vines, and dropped him a curtsey, 
sible Richard, “ that you’d give your aquiline \ «* y ou don’t mean to sny that I could ever hope 

nose for Lot’s curling brown lashes; and ten to \ to be a beauty, like Blanche?” 
one, too, you’d rather have her soft brown eyes ] Dick whiffed his cigarette, 
than your indefinite blue ones, languishing as j •• Suppose you put that question to a disin- 
they can be, when you oast glances at a certain j terested observer, like Whitmore, say? I snw 
rising young Doctor.” \ him studying the lines of your face, last . * 

“ Mamma,” cried the beauty, displaying en- | night, while you were darning that piece of lace * 
ergy at last, “ I wish you would suppress Rich- > for Cornelia.” 

ard. He’s unbearably rude.” \ Flushed and sunburned as she was, Lottie’s 

“ Perhaps,” said Mrs. Harford, trying to pour ^ color deepened, 
oil on the waters, “if Richard really thought as “I say, Lot,” her brother continued, “take a 
much as he professes of his sister Charlotte’s fellow’s advice, and be out of the way*when her 
charms, he would not permit her to be baking ladyship’s adorers come, or you’ll find yourself, 
herself in the strawberry-patch.” before you know it, banished to the nursery or 

Richard rolled a cigarette, though his boyish the kitchen. It’s plain to see Blanche doesn’t 
face flushed. i fancy the way Whitmore’s been deserting her 

“ I’ll act on your suggestion, and persuade \ shrine of late. I’ll bet you a dime she asked 
her to leave the things on the vines till the cool \ Haygood’s sister for lawn-tennis just to make up 
of the morning, mother,” he said, turning to 1 the game without you, this afternoon.” 
leave the room. > Charlotte picked up her baeket of berries. 

“Now, Dick,” cried Blanche, indignantly, “I j “At all events,” she said, quietly, “I shall 
wish you wouldn’t meddle. I requested Lottie \ not be one of the players this evening. This is 
to pick the strawberries. Senator Haygood, and \ the afternoon, you know, for my German reading 
liis sister, and Doctor Whitmore are coming to | with Doctor McKim, over at the manse.” 
play lawn-tennis, this afternoon; and will re- \ “ Carlotta, Carlotta,” cried Richard, in tragic 

main to five-o’clock tea.” Dick gave a prolonged \ warning, “if you wilfully desert lawn-tennis, 
whistle. > what will Doctor Whitmore—” 

( 400 ) 
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But Charlotte was gone, and Dick stood deserted 
in the strawberry-patch. 

Charlotte was, iu truth, more anxious to escape 
lawn-tenuis, that evening, than she would have 
cared to confess, even to herself. 

It had come to be an understood thing in the 
Harford family, that Doctor Paul Whitmore was 
the lawful prey of the fair Blanche. He certainly 
came too frequently to the Qlen not to find some 
strong attraction there. Yet who but Dick could 
have conceived the notion that he found any 
charm in Lottie—Lottie, the patient fag of her 
two graceful, accomplished elder sisters, when 
she was not in thralldom to her reverend dominie, 
at the village manse ? 

“ You see she is evidently destined to be the 
bat bleu , as well as the useful old maid of the 
family," said Blanche, with a shrug of her 
shoulders, that evening on the tennis-ground, to 
Doctor Paul Whitmore, who had, somewhat reck¬ 
lessly, inquired alter the missing Charlotte. 

Lawn-tenuis, you and I, were frivolities to her. 
We are set aside for Doctor McKim and his 
musty fusty tomes. I tried to induce her to 
await your arrival, as you have so kindly under¬ 
taken to teach her the mysteries of our game; 
but she was perverse, and would go." 

Doctor Paul Whitmore felt chagrined, and he 
showed it, during the progress of the game. 

“ He is vicious, and in a most unmanageable 
mood. Is he sulking because he misses Char¬ 
lotte?" thought Blanche. 

Later, at the tea in the tennis-tent, Dick, in 
his usual blundering way remarked that he 
thought Charlotte should have been there to 
e^joy the strawberries, since she had browned 
herself two shades darker by picking them. 

Blanche trod on Dick’s toe viciously; but 
Doctor Whitmore had already heard. 

“Miss Charlotte really gathered the berries 
for us?" he asked, quiokly. “I must forgive 
her then, I suppose, though she did take 
* French leave ’ of her tennis-teacher, and prefer 
the dry lectures of old Doctor McKim." 

“Hello! After all, yonder comes the truant 
in time for her share," laughed Dick. 

Doctor Whitmore turned quickly, and seeing 
the slender white-robed girl passing through the 
gate that led into the avenue, he pushed bock 
his camp-stool, and rose, to go and meet her. 

It certainly would have been Miss Charlotte’s 
preference to reach the house without being 
observed by the party in the tent; but Dick hod 
been determined, if only that he might provoke 
Blanche, to see if he could not send Whitmore in 
pursuit of the younger sister. 

“She actually has the bad taste to blush," 


thought Blanche, when she saw Lottie shaking 
hands with Doctor Whitmore. 

The Doctor saw the blush, too; but he only 
thought how shy the girl was; and wondered, a 
little impatiently, how he was ever to overcome 
her evident shrinking from his^tdvances. 

“I cannot allow you wholly jo escape ipy 
reproaches," he said. “And mere sight 

of you, now, disarms me of angert" ■ 

“ Reproaches—anger?" she repeatqtl^tesjh 
tatingly, her color deepening, 'tdfhat 
done to incur either ?" % * 

“ Done? Did you not leave me to the tender 
mercies of this Miss Haygood, possessed as she 
is with a dumb spirit?" / 

Charlotte laughed. ,' 

“But there waj^Blanche also. Surely she 
has not allowed * herself to b e engrossed by 
the devotions of Misi Haygood’s brother, the 
Senator?" * . 

Paul Whitmore shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Worse still, J think. Yoifihave been cruel 
enough to allow yourself to be engrossed by the 
devotions of old Doctor McKim." 

“ Poor old dear," said Charlotte, tenderly. 

“ He was feeling too sick and feeble to hear my 
German reading, this evening." 

The Doctor’s beaming countenance clouded. 

“ So we are indebted to that fact for your early 
return, are we? I suppose you would noLb&v* 
come at all, if the old gentleman had been in 
good health." 

Charlotte smiled, though her eyes dropped 
under the fierce brightness of his. 

“ I went for roy German recitation, you know," 
she said, meekly. 

He shook his head. 

•“ I fear not altogether for that. You, ran away 
to get rid of the tennis, did you not?" 

“ No, oh no," she protested, earnestly. “ That 
is," she went on, hurriedly, “ I left because there 
was no real use for me to stay. With Miss Hoy- 
good and the rest of you, the game did not need 
me; and mamma thought I had been neglecting 
my books too much lately." 

“ Yet she and your sisters fret because you 
seem to prefer books to society, and. I because 
you prefer them and Doctor McKim to—well, to 
tennis and—to me." 

Charlotte turned aside her face, snapping off, 
with the point of her parasol, a blue-bottle bios- - 
soming in the path. Still there was a sugges¬ 
tion of happy mischief in the tone of her voice, 
as she said, quickly: 

“ You would advise me to choose mamma for 
a Mentor, *>f course; and she would send me to 
Doctor McKim on all occasions." 
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He bent closer, snapping off, in his turn, 
another ill-fated blue-bottle. 

“ Cruel Charlotte,’* he said, reproachfully, 
though in a lowered tone, as they came within 
hearing distance of the tent-party. 44 You know 
I would give you no such advice. I would have 
you take—” „ 

14 Take whyi ?” she questioned, scarcely know¬ 
ing wha^he said, her only thought being to fill 

y^ppause he had made so suddenly. 

^^Pte in£, dear*” 

“Why, Lot,” cried Dick, at this moment, 
rushing out to welcome her, 44 how your fhce 
is blistered. It’s as red—as red as a beet, 
nearly. I told you hew ’twould be, when you 
were gathering those strawberries.” 

44 Don’t be personal, Ribbnrd,” interposed 
Blanche, who had languidly followed. “Char¬ 
lotte, you know, prefers her cheeks to be 4 rosy- 
red,’ like those of a milkmaid.” 

“Especially when the high-coloring grows 
esthetically effective and becoming, as it does 
with Miss Charlotte. Eh, Miss Blanche ?” said 
the Senator, with heavy gallantry, coming up. 

44 Never mind, Lot,” said Richard, turning to 
his younger sister again. 44 Sunflowers and 
tulips, and such tawny reds and yellows, make 
up the bouquets that are most the rage.” 

44 As the strawberries you gathered have been 
the rage with us the past hour, Miss Lottie,” 
said Dr. Whitmore. 44 1 managed to save some 
for you. Richard was devouring them at such a 
rate, I thought it safest to hide these.” 

44 Doctor Whitmore has so generously provided 
for you,” said Blanche, annoyed, 44 that I think 
it would be well for you, Charlotte, to share 
your berries with mamma. She was oomplaining 
of a slight headache, and declined joining us 
here. The berries might refresh to her.” 

44 Certainly,” replied Lottie, rising, 44 1 will 
take them to her at once.” 

44 And Lottie,” said Blanche, persuasively, 

" when you have attended to mamma, can you 
aot finish those black silk mittens for 'Aunt 
Haxard? I have nearly completed them, and 
I’m so anxious to send them off to her by to¬ 
morrow’s post. That’s a dear girl.” 

Charlotte, with her usual amiability, readily 
agreed; but even while she promised, Doctor 
Paul Whitmore saw, or fencied he saw, a look of 
disappointment flit over the fresh young face; 
and for one instant he noted that her eyes were 
directed at him, with a shy appealing glance. 

Blanche saw that look, too, and marked the 
brightening of Paul Whitmore’s countenance 
under it. She feared she had overreached her- ; 
self. She knew it, when, half an hour later, he I 


turned Miss Hnygood over to Dick’s tender 
mercies, in order, as he professed, to go to the 
spring for a drink of fresh water. The truth 
was, she knew that he had caught a glimpse of 
Charlotte’s white dress, glancing through the 
shrubbery which hedged in the spring back of 
the house. 

Whatever may have been Charlotte’s design in 
seeking refuge at the spring from her sister’s 
guests, she was oertainly startled when Doctor 
Whitmore suddenly stood before her. 

In her confhsion, she gathered her needles 
and silk in one hand, and half rose from her 
seat on the rocks, as if to fly. 

“No, do not move,” he said, entreatingly. 

44 1 only came to get a drink.” 

She laughed nervously. * 

44 And I—I came, you see, to find a cool as 
well as a quiet place for Blanche’s knitting.” 

44 Then do not let me disturb you. Have you 
not some silk to wind ? Iam famous at that sort 
of thing. Any man with three sisters would be, 
you know.” 

He had forgotten his thirst evidently; for ts 
she settled herself back upon her moss-covered 
seat, he stretched himself upon the grass beside 
her. 

For a moment, he silently watched her deft 
fingers as they clicked the needles in and out of 
the silken meshes of Aunt Haxard’s mitten. 

“ What queer little pouch is that you are knit¬ 
ting?” he asked, while impeding her work by 
letting the threads slip slowly through his fingers 
around hers. 

“This? Oh, this is only the thumb of Aunt 
Haxard’s mitten.” t 

“ I wonder,” be said, softly, 44 1 wonder if 
Aunt Hnxard’s real thumb was ever as shapely 
and white as yours is?” 

Her long lashes trembled a little, as she raised 
them, with a reckless show of bravery. 

44 You will make me drop stitches, if you turn 
my fingers all into tbnmbs by such open flattery.” 

“ I wonder,” he said, smiling, and looking up 
at her, 44 1 wonder if Aunt Haxard’s thumb ever 
wrought at kindly deeds for others as yours 
seems perpetually doing? It must be a deal 
larger than yours, at all events; for it seems to 
me you’ve gone ronnd and round and round it, 
until it must be big and long enough for the 
thumb of a giantess. Let’s see. Isn’t it about 
! ready to narrow off, or something?” 

! But Charlotte positively reftxsed to have her . 
| work subjected to measurements, guiltily con- 
1 scious, as she was, that the elongated thumb 
already exceeded the length of the longest finger 
j a giantess ever wore. 
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“ Aunt Hazard's thumb has enlarged joints, 
from rheumatism,” she said, in an explanatory 
way. 

“ Yours is certainly much smaller than hers, 
for some reason,” he said, holding the threads 
tighter, so as to fetter her fingers. 44 And yet I 
doubt if ever Aunt Hazard held a fellow’s heart 
as tightly under hers as you do under yours, 
Lottie.” 

Lottie’s needles clicked busily; but stitches 
were slit, and seams and meshes added, without 
any attempt at symmetry. 

44 And I doubt, Lottie,” the impudent Doctor 
Paul went on, “if ever a lover coveted Aunt 
Hazard's thumb half as much as I covet yours, 
dear.” 

Still no response, beyond the unsteady click¬ 
ing of the needles. 

With a sudden twitch of the thread. Doctor 
Whitmore sent the knitting flying into a bed of 
mint, down by the spring; at the same moment 
daringly possessing himself of the useful mem¬ 
ber he coveted. 

“Truth to confess, Lottie,” he said, “I am 
greedily covetous of your whole hand, and of 
yourself too.” 

“Oh,” cried Charlotte, feebly trying to free 
her fingers from his clasp, “ whatever will mam¬ 
ma and Blanche say?” 

“About what, dear?” * 

“ I—I mean,” she stammered, “ what will 
they think, if I do not finish Aunt Hazard’s 
mittens; and how can I, when you hold—” 

He smiled, clasping closer the small hand, 
which had ceased to struggle for escape. 

“ We may compromise that point,” he said, 
with magnanimous readiness. “ Only agree that 


you will bestow no 4 mitten,’ thumbless or other¬ 
wise, upon me, and I’ll consent to let you fini>h 
these queer-shaped mittens for Aunt Hazard.” 

It is to be inferred that the promise wns 
duly given, and the compromise acted upon as 
squarely as could be expected under thecircum- ‘ 
stances, for Auut Hazard’s mittens were dis¬ 
patched to her by next morning's ^post. 

44 Still, I never knew Charlotte to* do a more 
miserable piece of work than this, sfce 
took the whole evening to accomplish it,” com¬ 
plained Blanche. 

44 1 must say that I cannot agree with Blanche,” 
Mrs. Harford smilingly said, in the family con¬ 
clave held later. 44 Charlotte never could have 
done abetter evening’s work than to snare Paul 
in the meshes of Aunt Hazard’s mittens.” 

“ Perhaps, then, .mamma,” said Blanche, lilt¬ 
ing her graceful head proudly, “you will be 
pleased to commend the capture 1 made, in the 
tennis-netting, of the weighty affections of Sena¬ 
tor Haygood. He only waits for your sanction.” 

“Blanche,” protested Richard, 44 you will not 
sell your beauty for that old curmudgeon’s posi¬ 
tion and wealth ?” 

44 A double wedding in the family will be 
quite en riffle, will it not, mamma?” asked the 
bride-elect, turning her shoulder on her brother, 
and deigning no other reply. 

The mother passed her hand fondly over the 
sunny braids of her handsome daughter. 

“ Charlotte will be a noble wife, for a true and 
earnest man like Paul Whitmore,” she said, 
graciously. “But you, my darling Blanche,” 
speaking with tender pride, “ you will be a 
regal mistress at the head of an establishment 
such as Senator Haygood can give you.” 


PARTED. 
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With the moonlight on the waters, 

With the shadows on the shore. 

With the scented night-winds whispering 
Her dear name forevermore: 

On the boat glides, like a phantom; 

But her face la turned away; 

And her eyes, with dreamy meaning, 
Beck the lights setose the bay. 

Now the moon by clouds is bidden. 

fn the shadows vague we glide. 

And the night-breeze whispers softly, 

As we sway upon the tide. 


Then I hold her hand a moment; 

And my voice Is low and hushed. 

Ah 1 my dream is rudely broken— 

All my hopes forever crashed. 

She will dress in gold and purple, 

8he will walk in stately pride. 

Not for me to win and wear her. 

Not for me this peerless bride. 

But sometimes, when steals the gloaming, 
Ghost-like, from the silence vast, 

Baftk will come, perhaps, this mem'ry, 
Aad she'll half regret the past. 
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Dulcet Farron was seated in a coxy little 
rocker, which her own deft hands had covered 
with pretty cretonne. 

* She^had a knack of doing all manner of won¬ 
derful things, in a wonderful way which defied 
description. Even now she was surveying her 
latest handiwork, which stood upon her sewing- 
table. 

It was an ornamental cross, made of gray 
lichen-covered sticks, which she had gathered 
herself in the park; and about it was twisted a 
vine of exquisite autumn leaves; while at the 
base of the cross were tufts of pensile gross and 
a little bird’s-nest. 

There was nothing especially novel in it; but 
it was so dainty, so perfectly artistic, that even 
Dulcet’s taste was satisfied. 

It was her contribution to the Armory Fair. 
No one had asked her to make it; for everyone 
knew that her purse was a slender one. Nor did 
the committee dream that the shy little school¬ 
teacher, who taught grammar and rhetoric at 
Madame Stefanie's, could have any interest in 
the Armory Fair. 

But she had; for behind that sweet blushing 
face lay a wealth of passionate feeling, and a 
love for her country’s defenders, such as not 
every woman could have understood. It was no 
mere school-girl admiration of a uniform ; but 
that love for great deeds, that worship of the 
heroic, which lurks in every true woman’s 
heart, and which is incarnated, to imaginative 
souls, in the soldier. 

Dulcet finally took a blank card, and wrote 
upon it, in a graceful hand: 

“ For Miss Burney’s booth. 

From Dulcet Farron.” 

Then she attached this card to the cross, and 
enveloped the whole iu tissue-paper; and after¬ 
wards took it herself to the committee-rooms. 

The lady at the door carried the cross in for in¬ 
spection. As she removed the tissne-paper that 
covered it, a cry of admiration burst forth on all 
sides. Grafton Burney was present, Miss Alice’s 
handsome brother, a connoisseur and artist of no 
mean attainments, and he cried out, rapturously : 

“ Who sent that?” leaning forward, with kind¬ 
ling eyes. “ I have never seen anything of the 
kind so exquisite.” 

( 404 ) 


11 Duloet Farron,” said Mrs. Kendig, reading 
aloud from the pendant card. 

“ Miss Farron!” cried Alice Burney, in pleased 
surprise. 

“ What! The sweet little teacher of English 
at Madame Stefanie’s?” Mrs. Kendig queried. 

“ Yes. She taught the literature class, when 
I was there, two winters ago,” Alice said, 
warmly. “ We all liked her so much. She is so 
pretty, and such a lady.” 

“ She must be,” Grafton Burney said, emphat¬ 
ically. “ No one but a woman of exquisite deli¬ 
cacy could have made a thing like that.” 

“What price is marked on it?” Alice in¬ 
quired. 

“There is no mark on it,” answered Mrs. 
Kendig. “ But she suggested that we might sell 
it for two dollars or thereabouts.” 

“Two dollars!” cried Grafton, indignantly. 
“Say twenty, rather. I’ll buy it in myself, 
sooner thau see it sell for a cent less. Why, 
don’t you see its peculiar beauty? It has grace 
of outline, harmony of color, originality, fit¬ 
ness—” 

His sister interrupted him with a merry laugh. 

“ Hear him rave,” she cried. “ Call it pretty, 
Graf, and have done with it.” 

“You are one of the Philistines, Alice,” he 
answered, scornfully; “ but let me tell you, that 
if you want your booth decorated properly, you 
had better consult Miss Farron.” 

The young ladies present looked up in surprise 
and chagrin. The discretion of Grafton Burney’s 
praise made it worth having, and not a few of 
them had secfetly striven to merit it, though with¬ 
out success. It was therefore rather galling to 
hear it publicly bestowed on one who was quite 
out of their set, so to speak. 

No one thought for an instant, however, that 
Miss Burney would take any serious notice of 
her brother’s suggestion, and there was a little 
gasp of surprise as she answered warmly; 

“ Why, Graf, what a genius you are, t# be 
sure! Why didn’t I think of it before? It was 
she who designed the decorations for Madame 
Stefanie’s parlors, last commencement; and the 
newspapers were all raving about them. You 
remember the * Sic iiur ad astra ,’ made out of 
buttercups and fern? Oh, yes ! We must have 
Miss Farron. I will write her a note this even- 
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ing. No! I will go and see her, myself. That j Capttain Burney said something under his 
will be best.” J breath, which his sister did not catch. 

And so she did go to see Duleet. j “ She puts her whole heart into her work,’* 

“ My brother admires your taste,” Miss Bur- he said, presently. “ She would be an excellent 
ney said, kindly, as she took Dulcet Farron’s slen- j aid for you, Alice.” 

der hand: “and we want you so much to heh> { “Yes; but Madame Stefanie would never let 


us with the decorations of my booth. You 
know there is a prize for the handsomest booth. 
It is in a good cause, Miss Farron. Oh, do, 
please, try and find time to aid us.” 

This proposal set Dulcet’s tender little heart 
in a flutter. 

“ I will do all I can,” she said, softly. 

“ Oh, you do not know how I appreciate your 
kindness!” Alice cried, enthusiastically. “Could 
you come over to the Hall, to-morrow, after 
recitations ?” 

“ If Madame Stefanie does not need me.” 

“ I will speak to Madame Stefhnie myself,” 
replied Alice. 

The following afternoon. Dulcet came, dressed 
in a soft gray cashmere, with a delicate creamy 
niche about her neck and wrists. 

“ This is my brother, Captain Burney,” Alice 
said, as she introduced Dulcet to Grafton. “ I 
rely on you two for my inspiration. If I fail 
to take the prize, I shall hold you responsible 
for my failure.” 

“ It will not be Miss Farron’s fault, I am 
sure,” Grafton said, gazing in wonder at the 
slight girlish figure, and the sweet spintuelle 
face, whose color was purely emotional, and 
which in repose was pale almost to wanness. 

“Dulcet,” he murmured to himself. “The 
name suits her. Good heavens! What can a 
school-teacher want of such a soul os shines 
through those great brown eyes?” 

“Oh,” Dulcet stammered, in reply to Alice, 
“ please do not depend upon me for anything. I 
do not have inspirations; only ideas now and 
then. My creative fancy would be a broken 
reed to lean upon.” 

The shy droop of her eyelids was a novelty to 
Captain Burney, who was wholly habituated to 
society ways and society women. 

“What makes her so pale?” he said to his 
sister, in a low tone, while Dulcet busied herself 
with a festoon of ferns and clematis. 

“ Why, she is nearly worked to death,” Miss 
Burney replied, with ver^ unfashionable vehe¬ 
mence. “ Madame Stefanie gives her all the 
English classes; and she reads all the French 
themes, too; besides acting as secretary to the 
school ; and officiating as a general utility per- 
ston. I don’t believe she ever has more than six 
boors’ sleep, and that only after the most wear¬ 
ing duties.” 


her leave for a whole month.” 

“ Not if you engaged a substitute for her? It 
| would pay you, Alice. Suppose you try your 
persuasive powers upon Madame. 1 will be good 
for any expense it will incur. It would be a capi- 
| tal investment. The girl has the true instinct of 
an artist.” 

“Yes,” Alice assented. “And I should be 
glad to procure her a vacation.” 

Grafton made no further remark. But his 
face showed that this idea of vacation had not 
been wholly out of his own thoughts. 

So it came to pass, that contrary to her wildest 
dreams, and to her most daring wish, DMcet 
Farron found herself installed in Miss Burney’s 
booth, as one of the aids. 

Her cross sold for twenty dollars. One which she 
made to replace it was raffled off with a net profit 
of seventy-five dollars. Before the Fair was over, 
she hod made and sold no less than four crosses; 
and Miss Burney’s booth having taken the prize 
for beauty, when it became known that its decora¬ 
tions had been designed by Miss Farron, her name 
was quoted as an authority on such matters. 

It was the last night of the Fair, which lmd 
been open for just one month. After the crowd 
bad departed, the committee, aids, and officers 
lingered awhile, to celebrate their success by a 
dance and a supper. 

The band was playing the most bewitching 
music, as Duleet promenaded up and down the 
Hall, which, just then, was deserted, save by 
herself and Captain Burney. 

Her face was a picture of happiness. 

“Oh, do you know,” she said, lifting her 
shining eyes to his, “ I cannot feel thankful 
enough for the happy train of circumstances 
which brought me here. Can you guess what has 
happened to me to-day? Has your sister told 
you that I have received a splendid proposal ?” 

Captain Burney’s face grew deadly pale. 

“ A proposal ?” he stammered. “ And—and 
you have engaged yourself?” 

“ Oh, no. Not yet. But I shall. I must first 
give Madame Stefanie notice, you know. I never 
dreamed of such a thing. The letter came, this 
morning, from Mr. Pelletier, of the Palais de 
l’Art. He wants me to design interior decora¬ 
tions; and I, Captain Burney—I suppose you 
{never think of such things—but I am to have 
j twelve hundred a year.” 
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She did not comprehend the flash of joy that 
lit up Grafton’s face. 

“ Oh,” he said, in a tone of intense relief, and 
with a ringing laugh. Is that the nature of 
the proposal ?” 

“ Don’t you approve of it?” she said) with a 
peculiar fall of the voice. 

“No,” was his stout rejoinder; and then he 
took her hand. 

“Why ?” 

“ Because I want you to fill another, and I 
hope a better position. Dulcet, did you suppose 
I could live a whole month, almost constantly in 
your society, without craving it fbrever after? 
Darling, I love you. You are the first woman 
who has ever been Able to satisfy at once my 
heart and soul and mind. Will you be my wife? 
If you say 4 no,* I will never ask another.” 

He had slipped his arm around her, and he 
drew her trembling form toward him, till he held 
her in a close embrace. 

44 Silence gives consent,” he said, lifting her 
blushing face close to his own. 

She could not utter a word for very happiness; 


| but she smiled into his eyes, and then he whis- 
l pered: 

44 If you love me, Dulcet—if you will marry 
me, dearest—kiss me now of your own free will.” 

She blushed vividly, but did not hesitate. 
Flinging her arms about his neck, she kissed him 
with such a delightful commingling of passion 
and shyness, that he caught her rapturously to 
his breast, with a torrent of endearing words, 
which I omit out of deference to the reader's 
blushes. 

In spite of the comments of polite society, Cap¬ 
tain Burney married Dulcet, early in the spring, 
and Alice (“ who ought to have known better,” so 
gossip said) was quite content with the union. 

44 It all came of your lovely gift to the Armory 
Fair, my dear,” Miss Burney said, as she bade 
the bride “ God-speed ” on her wedding journey : 
44 that and my booth, which was a perfect nursery 
for love affairs.” 

Dulcet smiled bock at her in infinite happiness. 

41 Yes,” she answered, softly, stealing a proud 
glance at her handsome husband; but making no 
other reply. 


EVA LYNN. 


BY HATTIB PEARSON SMITH. 


Faces fk!r and sweet flit by, 

Bodely jostling pass thee nigh; 

Why have they no passing smile? 
Sure, you ask no more, the while. 
Why with garments scarce enough 
Find the winds so harsh and rough? 
Why in all the crowded street 
look of lore nor pity meet? 

W’hy so sad thy childhood's day ? 
Thou art fair and sweet as they, 

Thou art Just as pure from sin, 
Lonely, homeless Eva Lynn. 

Poverty and want and care 
Were enough for thee to bear. 

Aye, enough, with childhood's blight, 
Without coldness and this slight 
Oh, my heart it almost breaks, 

Such a difference this makes. 

Is thy garment, thin and worn, 
Reason for this Utter scorn? 

Still, upou ft hangs no sin. 

Only teardrops, Eva Lynn. 

Very far art thou from them. 

Just the width thy garment's hem; 
Even Oils, for should some wand 
Change thy garb to something grand, 
They would gladly clasp thy hand. 
From the cold winds lead thee In— 
Mow, they will not, Eva Lynn. 


No, they will not, and pass by, 

While thy pure heart questions why. 

Oft you long for love's refrain. 

Yet yoQ long for love in vain. 

But the might of thy small band 
Will thy rightful place command. 

Ah, when thou thy crown shalt winy 
Will they pass thee, Eva Lynn? 

Nay, they will not, but would kin 
Follow in thy courtly train. 

When thou, proud, and rich, and strong 
Free from poverty and wrong, 

Hungerest not, then will they pour 
Needless offerings at thy door. 

They would gladly eptsrin. 

Be thy guest, sweet Eva Lynn. 

Then, remembering all tby years, 
Hunger, pain, and woe, and tear*— 

Pity them whose m ea gre sight 
Saw thee only but to slight: 

Pity them, they hunger sore. 

Thou wert needy, they still more, 

Thou for warmth and garments 
They with poverty of aouL 

When thy hand its own shall hold, 

Thou so rich in more than gold. 

Thou wilt never know their (dn, 

Thou wilt pity, Eva Lynn. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Georoe Clinton, the first Governor of that 
name in the Province of New York, anticipating 
a war between France and England, which would 
involve the Provinces, had called a Council of 
the Six Nations, in order to strengthen the 
treaties that had hitherto bound these powerful 
tribes to the English interests. Of these allies, 
the Senecas and the Cayugas had already arrived, 
but the Mohawks had not yet put in an appear¬ 
ance. 

“ It is not often that the Mohawks come last to 
Council, or for war/* said Sir William Johnson 
to the Governor. 

“ They were the first to move, I can answer 
for that,” said Johnson, smiling. “They are 
assembled somewhere about my place up yonder, 
but will not advance without their white chief.” 

“IVhich means yourself,” answered Clinton. 
“ Ah, now I understand why you are ready for 
the saddle so early; you have a strong hold 
over those wild creatures; by what art have you 
won their confidence so completely?” 

“ By a very rare art,” said Sir William ; “that 
of simple honesty, both in speech and dealing. 
My Indian friends trust mo, for I have never 
attempted to impose upon them the civilization 
of fraud or falsehood.” 

Clinton laughed. This speech harmonized so 
nearly with his own honest and rather blunt 
nature, that he enjoyed it heartily. He Baid; 

** It is fortunate that we have a few mission¬ 
aries like Father Meda, to counteract the in¬ 
fluence of our civilization. But one tribe has 
ever broken faith in a promise .made over the 
calumet, and with that tribe the Six Nations 
kept at warfare thirty years, as a punishment.” 

Again the Governor laughed heartily. 

“If that method were carried out by our king 
over sea, I wonder what nation would rest in 
peace,” he said. 

“ Certainly neither England nor France,” 
answered Sir William, laughing also ; “ and they 
are the two nations we have to deal with at 
present. It seems as if our king is aroused to 
something like earnestness. The regiment sent 


over under the command of young Earl Faus- 
brook, of Forsborough, is a proof of this.” 

“ A fine young fellow,” said the Governor. 
“Just came into his estates, and had a splendid 
future before him; but is so infatuated with 
military glory that he scarcely waits to take pos¬ 
session ; accepts the preferment due to him, and 
comes into this wild country from choice; a 
81range field to be chosen by a man like him. I 
look upon it almost as a personal honor.” 

“ It certainly is a great piece of good fortune 
for the object we have in view just now,” an¬ 
swered Sir William. “ The scarlet uniforms will 
do more to inspire my forest friends out yonder 
than the best battery ever sent over.” 

“ At any rate, the young Colonel is making his 
way famously in the house here, and the presence 
of his mother gives wide scope for conjecture 
regarding his motive for coming, which the 
ladies are discussing with considerable diversity 
of opinion,” said the Governor. “They cannot 
understand any reason that could induce the old 
Countess to follow her son into a country so 
utterly at variance with anything she can have 
known ; such a sweet, gentle lady ! I confess to a 
| little surprise myself. It is not often we find such 
dainty bits of humanity seeking our shores.” 

“ More than that,” answered Sir William; 
“she means to extend her journey into the 
wilderness.” 

“Into the wilderness?” exclaimed Clinton, 
wheeling round face to face with the baronet. 

“To visit the Indian encampments.” 

“ Is the lady stark mad?” 

“ Some religious mania, I suppose. She ex¬ 
presses intense interest in the missionary work, 
and questioned me closely regarding the various 
persons employed in it. Indeed, spoke to me 
very seriously about hiring a safe escort among 
the friendly Indians I know best, with whom 
she might travel the wilderness with safety—a 
strange idea, that I can hardly consent to help 
her in. Even among some of the most friendly 
tribes, there is always danger.” 

“ Of course you explained all this to the lady, 
when her mad project was made known to you ?” 

( 407 ) 
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“ In rather more appalling language than I \ Atlantic looked to a titled marriage in England 
have used here. But she listened to me all the j as the highest object of female ambition, 
time, with a sweet tranquil smile, that never There was one person in the Governor’s house* 
changed upon her lips, even when I described j hold who, from the first night of the lady’s 
the massacre at Schenectady, and told her of j appearance, had unconsciously held herself aloof 
the infirm Indians that were put to torture by 1 from the delicate fascinations that were en- 
the French, in a fort, from which they were too \ thralling so many. Though always courteous 
feeble to flee. Brave old fellows, you know \\ and hospitable, as became her station in the house- 
who dared their tormentors to more cruel tor* j hold, Grace Morton bestowed no such homage upon 
ture, and chanted heroic death-songs with the ; her as others seemed to acknowledge as her right, 
last gasp of life.” i In no instance did she give the most fastidious of 

her critics cause for comment; but a faint sense* 
tion of moral unrest would creep over her in my 
lady’s presence, which she could neither conquer 
nor understand; for with her, young Fausbrook 
was a groat favorite, and it was impossible not 
44 Excuse me, Governor,” he said. 44 but it is j to observe some traits of his ripened and pleasant 
time that I bring down my people. They would manner in his mother. 

hardly like it, if I failed to be in front. Good- > More than that: the lady had said, over and 
morning, and make sure that we Mohawks will \ over again, sometimes with tears in her blue 
make a fine display to-night.” j eyes, that a great longing for the young Earl’s 

The Governor waved his hand, with more j society, and some vague but unconquerable 
cordiality than he usually bestowed on his j dread of the danger he was in, had urged her to 
greatest favorites, and began to walk up and j cross the ocean, and seek him even among the 

down the hall. It would be difficult to imagine \ savages. It was very, very foolish, no doubt; 

a finer presence than that of the bluff Governor, j but Arthur was her only son, and existence away 
as he stood there in the bright morning sunshine, j from him had seemed impossible, 
ready for the fautastic ceremony which savage Grace heard all this, and knew that tears of 
etiquette demanded. The costume of the period sympathetic belief had more than once risen to 
set off his robust figure and stalwart limbs to j the eyes of her warm-hearted uncle, when the 
peculiar advantage. The broad-skirted velvet ; sweetly tremulous voice of his guest dwelt upon 
coat, with doep pockets, embroidered across the \ her motherly love and the sacrifice she had made 
lapels, and garnished at the back and in front i to it; but her own heart seemed obdurate, and 

with large buttons of cut steel, that reflected the tormented her with a sense of its own hardness, 

sunshine like a flash of stones; the capacious s Angela, too, was harassed by a sense of her 
waistcoat, also adorned with delicate needlework ; S own unjust prejudices against a person who had, 
the buff small-clothes, buckled below the sturdy as yet, scarcely been brought wiLliin the sphere 

of her own existence; for a few soft words of 
encouraging kindness, a long earnest look of 
those blue eyes, sent a shiver through the girl’s 
frame, when she had been presented to Lady 
Fausbrook, and, in spite of herself, a faint chill 
returned whenever she thought of the lady. 

44 Why is this?” she said to her grandfather, 
Lady Fausbrook had accepted a genial offer j when she found herself alone with him on the 
of hospitality from Governor Clinton, and settled day of the Indian gathering. 44 1 am not a cow- 
down into the most cordial relations with the ard. I do not tremble when a snake rattles, or 
Albany ladies. Her gentle manners, her perfect > a wolf howls close to me. Tell me, grandfather, 
knowledge of court etiquette, which was greatly why it is that I long to steal away when this 
affected by the higher Colonial circles at the \ lady fixes her eyes upon me with that so ft side- 
period, made her an object of especial interest long glance? They are not fierce or repelling, 
and almost universal feminine devotion. She but blue as a forget-me-not, after it fades a little, 
was not only a woman of the highest rank in the Tell me, why should anyone shrink from them?” 
Colony, but the mother of an unmarried man : \ The old man was very thoughtful, and looked 
young, handsome, and one of the richest land- j down upon the girl, as she asked these question 5 ', 
holders in the United Kingdom; and then, ns ■ w iih strange questioning eyes. lie seemed to be 
now, the fair maidens on this side of the ; solving some problem in bis mind. 
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knees to silken stockings, left clearly visible 
above the top-boots, wrinkled down to the ankle, 
with spurs at the heel—all added greatly to the 
dignity of his appearance. 

Cn AFTER XII. 


Just then, a great upright clock, encased in 
carved oak, that stood in the hall, rang forth the 
hour. Johnson cast a quick glance at its brazen 
face, and began to button his coat more closely 
over his chest. 
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She watched him earnestly, surprised by the 
change in his countenance; for it hod lost the 
serene sweetness of habitual calm, and was dis¬ 
turbed, as she had never seen it before. 

“ These impulses of love or hate cannot always 
be understood, even by the person who feels 
them,” he said. 44 There is some subtle influ¬ 
ence in our natures that intellect can neither 
grasp nor resist. Who can tell when the first 
dawn of love breaks on the soul, or why it should 
grow into worship of one object more than 
another ? In this life, my child, you will find 
your own heart a difficult—nay, impossible—task 
to read.’' 

Angela was greatly impressed by the old man’s 
words, and sat quietly waiting for some better 
explanation of their meaning. All at once, a 
faint smile broke over his fhce, and with a gentle 
earessing movement, he smoothed her hair with 
his hand. 

44 Tell me,” he said, 44 does this strange feeling 
of revolt extend to the son as well os to the 
mother?” 

Angela’s face was lifted up to his in rapt 
attention. At these words, softly and even ten¬ 
derly spoken, a flood of crimson swept over it, 
and the white lids drooped over the deep violet 
of her eyes, till no glimpse of them could be seen 
through the lashes. 

As the girl’s face turned crimson, that of the 
old man became a shade paler, and the hand 
upon her head, drooping now like a flower too 
rudely touched, closed and opened again, with a 
quick startled movement, that disturbed the rick 
waves of her hair. 

44 And this seems strange to you as tne other,” 
he said, with but little change in his voice. 

44 Yes, grandfather.” 

44 But in a different way.” 

44 Oh, grandfather, they arc so unlike.” 

44 Not altogether, my Angela.” 

44 Ah, that is why one does not altogether dis¬ 
like the lady. Sho must have been beautiful 
enoe. You can see that in—in—” 

The old man completed the sentence that fal¬ 
tered on Angela’s lips: 

•'In her son, that is evident; but it is not 
strong enough to mar the more noble manliness 
altogether his own.” 

The girl lifted her face eagerly. The blush 
upon her face had softened to a rosy glow, her 
eyes kindled into a deeper violet undef their 
thick lashes. 

‘‘You have observed this,” she said. 44 Oh, 
grandfather, how wise yon are—how kindly you 
consider everything. I was almost afraid when 
you looked so serious. It seemed to me as if 


you might have a little of the same feeling that 
troubled me about his mother regarding him.” 

44 But why did this thought come into your 
mind?” 

Angela fell into an attitude of thoughtfulness 
before she answered. When she did speak, it 
was with hesitation. 

44 Because—well, because you have seemed so 
still and strange since the day when Okalona 
took that flying leap from the English trader’s 
horse. It seemed as if you were nngry about 
something, and that I never saw before. Why. 
grandfather, I have sat in this very room for 
hours together, and you in that, stiff old chair— 
thinking, thinking, thinking—as if something 
dreadful were about to happen. Then you have 
spoken sharply to poor Okalona, because she 
broke in among the dancers—the beautiful thing. 
It was very wild and strange; but how splendidly 
done. When you ordered me to rebuke her with 
a sharp scolding, I ended it all with a dozen 
kisses. Oh, grandfather, if onr people had more 
girls like her, I should be content to live in the 
woods forever.” 

The missionary, in defiance of his habits of 
self-control, gave a slight start. 

44 In the woods forever? Where else would 
you go, Angela?” 

Again the girl blushed guiltily, and spoke in 
nervous haste. 

44 Nowhere, grandfather, while you stay with 
the Cayugas; but the world is so large, and 1 
sometimes have a thought that mission-work 
need not always be confined to the savages. 
Are white men so good that they are beyond all 
need of such men as you ?” 

44 So good?” repeated the old man, with the 
first tone of bitterness that Angela had ever 
heard in his voice. 44 So good, that it seemed 
like heaven to escape from them into the wilder¬ 
ness, which, after all, is not dense enough to 
keep them out.” 

Angela left her seat, and knelt down before 
her grandfather, who seemed almost a stranger 
to her, as he sat in that stiff high-backed chair, 
with signs of passion on his face, that really 
transfigured him for the moment. 

“Are you angry with these white men? Do 
they wound you so? Tell me, grandfather, and 
I will never speak to one of them again.” 

The old man sighed heavily, looking into the 
girl’s troubled eyes. He comprehended how much 
a promise like this would cost her, however 
bravely it might be kept. So he forced a smile 
to his lips, and kissed her on the forehead. 

44 It is of more than one person you are think- 
! ing, Angela. Grace Morton, and the young fur- 
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truder, and so many ladies who have been kind 
to you—would you prefer to live with them 
always? Have a few days done so much toward 
undoing the teachings of a lifetime?” 

Angela’s head drooped; she was ashamed to 
confess the longing that was upon her. 

“Oh, grandfather, I wish you had never 
brought me here,” she said. 

Her eyes were full of passionate tears; her 
sweet mouth trembled. 

“ Am I wicked ? Am I getting tired of my 
work ? Is this great longing to be like the beau¬ 
tiful women in yonder a work of the Evil One? 
Oh, grandfather, it keeps me awake at night; it 
fills me with dread of the day when we must 
go back to our lodge on the lake. For the first 
time my heart turns away from our savage life 
there. Forgive me—forgive me, but I cannot 
help it.” 

1 ‘ Alas, no! As well might a fledgeling be kept 
forever in the nest. We cannot turn the course of 
blood that has run through generations of culture 
back to its primitive source again. Such forces 
will exert themselves, in spite of human fore¬ 
thought or the guards of vigilant affection.” 

The missionary seemed to forget that he was 
not. alone with these thoughts; but after a little, 
(he look of amazement on Angela's face aroused 
him to a consciousness of his own'strange lan¬ 
guage, and he took both her hands in his, with 
something of his old gentle demeanor. 

“ No, Angela, there is nothing wicked in your 
liking these people; for among them are the 
bravest and best of any nation.- Here, my child, 
you will find the need of those lessons that have 
h reined so out of place in our life among the 
Indians. There is no reason that a desire for 
companionship with these dainty ladies and gen¬ 
tlemen should bring shame to your cheek, or 
trouble you in any way. Here, as in the forest, 
your grandfather will take care of you.” 

“And love me as ever?” questioned the girl, 
with an uncertain dread at heart, that in follow¬ 
ing the strange but most innocent impulses that 
were gradually creeping over her, she was, in 
some degree, sacrificing the affections that had 
given peace and happiness to her forest home. 

“ The love of an old man for the child of his 
ohild does not easily change, Angela.” 

“ Oh, grandfather, is there in the whole world 
a love bo pure and true as this?” 

Her arms had stolen softly around the old 
man’s neck. Her flushed cheek burned crimson 
against the pallor of his. 

“Truly,” he said, with mournful tenderness, 
“ there is a love which comes but once in a life¬ 
time, to blend with, while it dominates, all the 


gentler affections that link parent to child, as we 
have loved and lived.” 

“ I have read of such love in the Italian poets 
you keep behind the curtain at home; but it 
seemed to me that their thoughts were dreams of 
something above the earth.” 

“ And so they are,” answered the missionary, 
“ the dreams of men who feel more keenly than 
others how beautiful this love is and may be.” 

“Is it wicked?” 

“ No, no. In itself; never; but like all heav¬ 
enly things, is capable of evil imitation.” 

“Does the thought of it make one tremble?” 

Angela said this in a half whisper, and drew a 
little closer to the old man, thus keeping his eyes 
from her face. 

He could not answer, but gently forced her away. 
To his delicate nature, the conversation was taking 
heart, thrown, for the first time, into a form that 
seemed like an espial on that young the world, 
utterly unprepared for the fate she might find 
there. The same spirit that had kept him silent 
with regard to all ideas of love that went beyond 
the affections, seemed to reproach him now, and 
he could not find language sufficiently refined 
through which her enlightenment might oome. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Thb arrival of Lady Fausbrook in America was 
a matter of great disturbance to her son. During 
bis student and military life, she had been sepa¬ 
rated from him most of the time without any 
vehement expressions of regret, and it seemed 
to him impossible that some motherly desire 
to be near him could have prompted a long 
and dangerous voyage across the Atlantic. 
The new light which he had obtained into his 
mother’s character, during those funereal days 
at Forsborough, aroused vague suspicions in 
his mind—so vogue, that he was quite uncon¬ 
scious that they existed, and, in the honest mag¬ 
nanimity of his heart, imputed the restless state 
of mind her coming had occasioned to anxiety 
regarding her safety in a place surrounded with 
awful perils, of which her own luxurious exist¬ 
ence had made her profoundly ignorant. Indeed, 
she seemed ready to tread the dangerous path of 
the wilderness with the rash temerity of a child. 

“Oh, 1 am determined on it,” she said to 
Governor Clinton, who had been attempting to 
reason with her on the subject. “ These Indians 
are all so friendly and picturesque. Sir William 
Johnson himself has become one of them, and 
they are all your own faithful allies.” 

“ But not the less savages by nature,” an¬ 
swered Clinton. “ You have only seen them in 
: their holiday costumes.” 
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“So gorgeous—so startlingly original. The 
Roman toga could not have been more picturesque 
than their blankets. I hope we shall see them 
in full costttme when the Council meets—that 
will be something; but a whole tribe together in 
their wigwams and castles—that will be a sight 
worth crossing the Atlantic for.’* 

“ You may find it dangerous pastime.” 

“Ah, you are determined to frighten me. 
How can 1 be in danger, when that girl—I mean 
the missionary’s daughter, with that sweet serene 
face—has lived among them all her life? Why, 
that wild bright thing, the great chief’s daughter, 
follows her like a pet dog, and seems to worship 
her as if she were a saint.” 

“ A very beautiful saint,” said the Governor, 
looking out upon the pleasure-grounds, where a 
group of young people were seated under a huge 
oak, left standing alone because of its gnarled 
old age. 44 Your son is speaking to her now. 
8ee how she stands with her face bowed almost 
to her bosom—blushing like a rose, I have no 
doubt. What would you say, my lady, if Faus- 
brook were to perpetrate a bit of romance, and 
transplant this wild-wood flower to old Eng¬ 
land ?” 

The smile upon Lady Fausbrook’s lips died off 
in a faint pallor; her small hands clasped the 
edges of her chair, and she drew it nearer to the 
broad double window whbre the Governor had 
joined her; for a moment she did not speak, but 
looked out upon the group under that oak-tree, 
with a sharp, watchful glance. Then she said, 
with a careless laugh: 

44 Ah, the young man drops easily into a vague 
fancy; but he is proud os any Fausbrook that 
ever lived.” 

44 But such things have been, my lady, and 
may be again. Indeed, there is something in 
that fair girt out yonder that might befit her for 
any station.” 

Lady Fausbrook lifted her blue eyes suddenly, 
and the bluff Governor saw for the first time 
that they could kindle with something like pas¬ 
sion ; for a swift flash shot from them—but it 
was gone in an instant. 

44 Born in the woods—brutalized by the life of 
savages. Is it with this girl, taken in her ignor¬ 
ance from the forest, that you fancy my son 
would mate himself?” she said. 

44 Ignorance—brutalized?” exclaimed the Gov- < 
ernor, shocked by these hard words. 44 1 only j 
wish Grace Morton were half as well educated j 
as this girl has been. A teacher like Father; 
Meda is not often to be found.” 

44 1 have scarcely heard him speak, much less ! 
conversed with him,” said the lady, drawing I 
Von. LXXXUL—27. 
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herself np, as if the learning of all the colleges 
was at her command; an assumption that mode 
great impression on Clinton, who, like most men 
of action rather than thought, regarded the learn¬ 
ing they sometimes openly scoffed at with the 
secret homage we give to the unknown. 

44 You will find, when he does have that honor, 
a man who is master of deeper studies than the 
languages, though he speaks many.” 

44 Ha! Yes, I understand; but what is his 
native tongue—English, French, or the sweet 
Italian?” 

The Governor laughed, and his florid oolor 
deepened a little. 

44 Upon my word, you have me at a disadvan¬ 
tage there. Ask me about the rig of a ship, or 
the mounting of a cannon, and I might astonish 
your ladyship with my knowledge. In the 
4 King’s English ’ I might not be much amiss; 
but these dainty matters of the colleges and 
drawing-rooms are far beyond me; for them yon 
must apply (o Grace, or the fair young mission¬ 
ary out yonder. Indeed, I am not sure that 
Okalona might not help you out in the matter. 
She has been the old mau’s scholar, as well as 
his granddaughter.” 

It was easy for Lady Faosbrook to turn an 
inward sneer into a smile, before it. reached her 
lips. Nothing could be sweeter than the expres¬ 
sion of her face, as she stood up, and, with» 
child-like simplicity, placed her hand on the 
Governor’s arm. 

44 Let us go out and have a talk with these mar¬ 
velous people. They can tell me about their life 
in the wilderness; about the savages they have 
dwelt with—how many years did you say ?” 

44 Oh, that is beyond my knowledge; they had 
been here long before I was made Governor.” 

Lady Fausbrook was silent. As she leaned on 
Clinton’s arm, through the long hall and down 
the steps, she was making a swift calculation 
of dates. 

The group of young persons under the old 
oak, had been drawn together by a crowd of 
Indian boys, who came out into the shrubberies 
with their bows and arrows, and were shooting 
among the coveys of young quails that two or 
three of the youngest were starting lip from 
the bushes. Fausbrook had managed to draw 
Angela from her companions, and stood with her, 
a little Apart. 

“You avoid me. When I call upon your 
grandfather, it is always to find him alone,” he 
was saying. 44 Okalona does not seem to dislike 
my presence more than her mistress—excuse 
me—her friend.” 

Angela was greatly troubled. The color came 
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and went in her face. How could she answer 
him ? In what way explain that swift beating of 
her heart which drove her away whenever his 
footstep was heard on the door-stone ? She had 
a guilty feeling that her face was telling all that 
her tongue could not utter, and was grateful 
When the wind swept a soft cloud of hair over ; 
her eyes, and veiled them from his sight. As 
she lifted her hand to brush the hair back from 
her eyes, they fell on Governor Clinton ooming 
towards them, with Lady Fausbrook, who was 
clinging to his arm with a graceful sense of bia 
protection in every movement. 

My lady, in whom the instinct of vanity had 
grown with her years, held up the folds of a rich 
dark dress with her disengaged hand, revealing, 
with pretty unconsciousness, two small feet, clad 
in shoes of black satin, fastened at the instep 
with diamond buckles, and finished with high 
red heels, which would have made walking 
through the grass difficult, but for the stalwart 
support of the Governor’s arm. 

With a thrill of dismay, Angela shrank back, 
trembling as if some dangerous reptile were 
creeping near her. The old man saw this, and 
came to her side. 

“ Come,” he said, in a voice that had lost all 
its calm sweetness. “ Come, We are better in¬ 
doors—you and I.” 

Angela did not again look at Fausbrook; but, 
drawing close to her grandfather, left the ground. 
In doing this, they were obliged to pass near the 
Governor and his companion, or else appear pur¬ 
posely to avoid them. As they drew near, my 
lady’s eyes were fixed upon them with a keen 
steel-like glitter. It was the first time she had 
seen these two persons in the broad daylight. 

The Governor felt the little hand upon his arm 
clutch at his sleeve suddenly, and looking down, 
caw that the face smiling up to his a moment 
before was pale, and looked frightened. 

“ Dear me. You had almost fallen,” he said. 
“ I wonder any lady can venture to walk on 
those perilous high heels.’* 

“Ah,” answered the lady, drawing a deep 
breath. “They are a little treacherous at 
times.” 

“ Hark!” exclaimed the Governor, pausing to 
listen. “There is music afar off in the woods. 
8ir William fa coming in with hfa Mohawks.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Governor Clinton was right. Between the 
pleasure-grounds of his own mansion and the 
forest, a great number of Mohawks, chieftains 
and young braves, had come down the river, and 


were defiling, with some attempt at military 
precision, into the opening. 

A little band of musicians, selected from among 
Johnson’s retainers, came in advance, making c 
sad havoc of music with drums and fifes behind 
the pipe-bearers. Directly, the opening was 
kindled up, like a burning sunset, with crimson 
blankets, waving plumes, and a glitter of deadly 
weapons. Out of this gorgeous confusion came 
the great chief of the Mohawks and Sir William 
Johnson, their adopted white chief, walking side 
by side, two powerful figures, fall of vitality, and 
clad in all the grandeur of barbaric dfaplay. 
Indeed, from that distance, you could hardly dis¬ 
tinguish the white man from hfa companion ; for 
hfa dress was almost as vivid in coloring as that 
of the savage. Over a flaming red coat he had 
falded a Mexican blanket, matted with rich tinta, 
like an India shawl was folded, as Romans wear 
the toga. He wore moccasins on his feet, sur¬ 
mounted with fringed leggings, and from an 
aigrette Of cut-glass beads, that shone like jewels 
on his three-cornered hat, rose a toll eagle-plume, 
the emblem of his chieftainship. 

Lady Fausbrook gazed upon this scene in aston¬ 
ishment, and being at heart a coward, clung to 
the Governor’s arm, from a stronger feeling than 
the coquetry which had become a second nature 
to her. 

“ How awfal—oh, how awfal!” she exclaimed, 
while her blue eyes widened with terror. 

“ How would you like to see all those fellows 
in action ?” said Clinton, looking down upon her 
with a triumphant smile; far he assured himself 
that this one glimpse of savage life wonld dispel 
all ideas of an expedition into the Indian coun¬ 
try, which he considered a wild fancy. “This 
evening you will have an opportunity that few 
English ladies ever attained. The sun fa almost 
setting; after that we shall have the great 
Council.” 

Clinton looked a little anxiously towards the 
west, as he said this; far he had some prepara¬ 
tions to moke, and could not well afford to sub¬ 
mit himself to the lady’B caprices much longer. 
Lady Fausbrook turned towards the house, more 
disturbed than she catW to appear. 

All was bustle and commotion in the great 
house. Officers wero going and coming through 
the hall, where many important citizens were 
already assembled, who tnade way, lifting their 
hats in homage to the lady, as CBnton conducted 
her to the staircase, where she turned, and 
saluted the crowd, as a queen might have done. 

After sunset, that night, the fbrest lying back 
of Albany was luminous With flashing torches *, 
for, after the chiefs had kindled their great 
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Council-fire beneath a tree so tall that it had for 
years been a landmark from the river, and was 
already blackened by the smoke of many trea¬ 
ties, boys from the town, and young Indians 
from the camp, joined in a riotous rivalry of 
fire. Armed with resinous knots chopped from 
the yellow-pine stumps that studded the clear¬ 
ings, they rushed upon the sacred fire, and 
carried off Us flame till the woods seemed alive 
with shooting-stars. Now and then, a bevy of 
half-naked little savages, like bronze fauns and 
cupids set in motion, rushed out from among the 
trees into the clearing, dancing, wrestling, or 
chasing each other till their torches blended in 
one fiery trail, revealing the very color of the 
grass they danced and trampled upon. 

In this grand illumination, Governor Clinton 
stood, surrounded by his little court, which was 
composed of many ladies, all the dignitaries 
of the town, and officers of the different regi¬ 
ments, backed by a crowd of the common peo¬ 
ple, who kept at a respectful distance, a little 
deeper in the woods. By some unknown influ¬ 
ence, John Roach seemed to possess associations 
with both parties. The Indians of the Council, 
powerful chiefs, every one of them, were seated 
in a half-circle fronting the Governor; stately, 
silent, and impassive in their savage grandeur. 

During some minutes, dead silence prevailed. 
Not a sound could be heard above the sighing of 
wind among the pines, while the “ pipe of peace ” 
passed from lip to lip, until it reached Sir Wil¬ 
liam Johnson, who sat at one end of the half- 
circle, ready to act both as chief and interpreter. 

When the pipe had gone its rounds, Dahionet, 
the Cayuga sachem and orator, arose, cast his 
wampum-belt at Governor Clinton’s feet, and sat 
down again, composing himself to listen. 

Sir William took his place, and the speeches 
commenced. Even with all those picturesque 
surroundings, it is doubtful if the group of fair 
visitors standing back from the Council-fire gave 
much heed to the terse kindly speech, which was 
eloquently transmitted to the chiefs in their own 
tongue. Indeed, some of the high-born guests 
drew back from the Council-fire, and found 
seats on the rocks and fallen trees, where its 
light fell but faintly. Among these was Lady 
Fausbrook. John Roach had kept himself near 
Okalona all the evening; but, when he saw this 
quiet movement of my lady, he stole softly 
through the crowd, and joined her. A little 
distance off, Angela had found the trunk of a 
Alien tree, cushioned with soft fleeces of moss, 
on which the broken firelight flickered, turning 
it into something softer and richer than velvet. 
To this seat she had invited Okalona; but the 


girl was listening breathlessly to the Governor's 
speeoh, and would not be disturbed. So, for a 
little time, the girl, being weary, occupied this 
seat alone, surrounded by shadows, but with a 
full view of my lady and John Roach, who 
were talking with apparent earnestness. 

Angela watched this strange interview with an 
interest that amounted to surprise, when she 
saw Roach turn into the darkness of the woods, 
and come forth, accompanied by another person, 
clad, so far as she could observe, in the garments 
of a priest. During some minutes, these three 
strangely assorted persons seemed to converse 
together cautiously. 

All at once, Angela’s attention was drawn 
from these singular movements by the sound of 
footsteps coming swiftly over the forest grass, 
and before she could divine their meaning, 
young Fausbrook was by her side, and in her 
confusion she lost sight of the group of persons 
that had broken up like so many shadows. 

Meantime, Governor Clinton had concluded 
his speech. Dahionet arose to answer him, and 
Sir William stood at his side, ready to turn liis 
picturesque eloquence into English; but Okalona, 
who, in her eagerness to hear every word, had 
drawn close to the circle, darted forward, and 
stood between them, flushed, wild-eyed, and 
trembling with intense excitement. 

“ Let me give the thoughts of Dahionet to the 
white chiefs. My mouth is full of their words,” 
she cried, appealing to her father. 

A look of surprise, almost pleasure, stirred fhe 
features of Dahionet; but they hardened in on 
instant. With a gentle sweep of the hand, he 
pushed her back. 

“Go,” he said. “Your place is with the 
women.” 

Okalona crept back into the crowd, with both 
hands pressed to her burning face, thuB striving 
to hide the shame of this rebuke. 

When the chief ceased speaking, she dropped 
her hands, looked piteously around, and seeing 
Angela in the distance, was going towards her, 
when a broad glow, as if of daylight, broke up 
the depths of the forest all around. Turning her 
face to the Council, she saw a huge serpent of 
flame coiling up a wild vine, blasted at the roots 
by many council-fires, but still winding its dead 
coils around the ginnt pine, whose foliage it had 
seized upon, and was now scattering it in fiery 
rain over the forest. As Okalona looked, the 
tree turned ipto a pillar of fire, pointing upwards 
to the white man’s heaven and the Indian 
hunting-grounds, where so many treaties have 
since been registered and broken. 

[to be continued.] 
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BT INILY H. MAT. 


No. 1—Is ft promenade-costume, made of j a twine-color. A coarse kind of torchon lace of 
checked foulard or checked sateen. The sAteens j this color is also very fashionable. The skirt of 
of this season are particularly fine and soft in \ this costume is trimmed with narrow knife- 



No. 1. | No. 2. 


texture, and before they hare to be laundried plaited ruffles, divided into clusters with the 
are almost os acceptable as silk, and at about ; embroidery or lace. The panier-polonaise forms 
one-third the cost. Our model is trimmed with | a waistcoat in front. The front trimming on the 
ficelle embroidery which is done on cambric of j bodice is gathered at the shoulders and waist, 
( 414 ) 
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and set on to the bodice, edged with the em¬ 
broidery, as are the paniers. The back is draped 
in irregular puffs, and the loops and ends which 
finish the front and back of the polonaise are of 


the foundation-skirt, and extend from the front 
side-seams entirely across the back. The tunic 
is draped quite low in front, and high at the 
sides, and laid in deep folds. The back is 
draped by taking two and a half or two and 
three-quarter yards of the material, and with¬ 
out cutting, sew it together, making a seam down 
the middle; then arrange it as seen in the 
engraving, fastening the puffs as they fall to the 
skirt. The bodice is a plain close-fitting corsage 
basque, simply corded on the edge as a finish. 
A large bow and ends of the material orna- 


No. 3. 


one and one-fourth inch satin ribbon. Tight 
coat-sleeves, edged with two tiny plaited ruffles, > 
and a band of embroidery turned back. Twenty- ; 
five yards of checked foulard, or fifteen yards of j 
sateen, will be required ; eight yards of embroid- j 
cry. Small bullet-buttons to match. j 

No. 2—Is a costume suitable for either house j 
or street; made of either black surah silk or | 
black grenadine. The skirt has, first, two two- j 
inch knife-plaited ruffles edging the bottom; , 
then one of fonr inches; above this, thirteen 
two-inch raffles; these ruffles are mounted upon < 


No. 4. 

ments the back of the basque and connects it 
with the over-drapery. Small bullet-buttons of 
jet are used for the waist and sleeves. Twenty 
yards of surah, or twenty-four yards of grena- 
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dine, will be required. This model 
would be also ycry pretty and 
effective, mode in any of the deli¬ 
cate colored albatroas or nun’s- 
veilings, or with the skirt of silk 
and the overdress of any soil wool 
material. 

No. 3—Is a walking-dress, of 
.self-colored sateen: maroon, navy- 
blue, or myrtle-green; also a good 
model for a summer camel’s-hair, 
or blue or white flannel for seaside 
and mountain-year. The skirt is 
kilted, and attached to a deep 
yoke. The polonaise forms a 
short apron-front, looped high at 
the sides, and the back is simply 
arranged in puffs. A bow and 
ends of satin or ottoman ribbon is 
placed at each side. The front of 
the bodice is trimmed with a piece of the material, 
gauged at the shoulders and waist, and set on the 
bodice, as seen. This is optional, and, we may 
add, only becoming to a slight figure. The 
shoulder-cape is adjustable and simply finished 
by several rows of machine-stitching. Tight 
coat-sleeves, with small gathered cuff. Twelve 
to fourteen‘yards of sateen, seven to eight yards 
of double-fold flannel, will be required for this 
costume. 

No. 4—Is a breakfast-costume, of pongee, 
cream-colored sateen, or white nainsook. There 
is simply one skirt, with a deep flounce, trimmed 
with one row of insertion, and two of torchon 



No. 5. 


lace edging the flounce. This is put on to the 
foundation, and the upper part of the skirt is 
slightly fuller than the foundation, and it is 


No. flL 

sewed on in a seam with the flounce and turned 
up on the foundation, being allowed to droop a 
little, forming a falling puff. Very little of the 
fullness is allowed in front, most of it being 
across the sides and back. A tight-fitting mat¬ 
inee reaches almost to the knee. This is trimmed 
with one row of insertion placed above the hem, 
and edged with one row of lace. Sleeves demi- 
long, trimmed to correspond. The material may 
be cut away from under the insertion, if desired. 
The cheap pieces of pongee, at eight and nine 



No. 7. 


dollars for twenty yards, make a very cool and 
serviceable breakfast-dress. Seven and a half 
yards of torchon insertion, and thirteen to four¬ 
teen yards of lace will be required. 

No. 6—Is a paletot for a girl of three yean, 
made of flax-gray tweed. Pockets and collar of 
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and is cut with a Princess bodice, 
to which is attached a plaited skirt. 
A wide sash of soft ottoman silk 
'ties at the back. Collar und cuff 
of velvet, of a darker shade. 

No. 8.—Back and front of a 
blouse for a child of three years, 
made of pale-blue flannel and 
brown velvet ribbon, or braid. 
White worsted braid is also much 
used. The blouse iB made with 
a yoke, to which is gathered the 
skirt. The skirt is again gathered 
at the waist, over which is tied a 
broad ribbon sash, which is sewed 
in place across the front, and tied 
loosely at the back. For a boy, a 
broad leather belt is more stylish. 


No. 8. 


velvet, trimmed with guipure lace or embroidery. | 
Same embroidery trims the cuffs. Satin-faced i 
velvet ribbon ties the collar in two long loops 
with ends. 

No. 6.—We give, here, the bock and front 
view of a costume for a girl of five years. The j 
frock is made of plaid woolen material, and the J 
kilted skirt, collar and revers, and pockets, are j 
of velvet or velveteen; large pearl buttons, i 
The plaited vest is buttoned under the left side. \ 
The kilted skirt is attached to a long-waisted \ 
petticoat-body. The edge of the frock, pockets, } 
revers, etc., are bound with silk braid as a finish. \ 

No. 7.—For a girl of four years, we give 
something entirely new as a walking-costume. 
It is made of a light summer cloth or cashmere, \ 


LADIES' PATTERNS. 

Any style in this number will be sent by mail on receipt 
of full price for corresponding article in price list lielow. 
Patterns will be put together and plainly marked. Patterns 


designed to order. 

Princess Dress: Plain..J50 

“ “ with drapery and trimming, .... 1.09 

Polonaise,. JA 

Combination Walking Suits,.1.00 

Trimmed Skirts.. JA 

Watteau Wrapper,.60 

Plain or Gored Wrappers, ..MS 

Basques,.Ji5 

Coats,..35 

“ with vests or skirts cut off,. JH9 


BOYS’ PATTERN8. 

Jackets,.26! Wrappers,...... .25 

Pants,.20 Gents' Shirts, . ... .60 

Vests,..201 M Wrappers, ... JO 

Ulsters,.30 j 

In sending orders for Patterns, please send the number 
and mouth of Magazine, also No. of ]wge or figure or any¬ 
thing dcfluite, and also whether for lady or child. Address 
Mrs. M. A. Jones, 23 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 


COLORED PATTERN: DARNED EMBROIDERY, 


BY MR8. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give a page of | This principle is also successfully carried out 
designs, colored, for darned embroidery. In all; in embroidery; and we give, this month, some 
styles of art, we find a form of ornamentation S choice patterns in this kind of work. The two 
effected by filling in the ground, and leaving the j heraldic lions, at the top of the page, are worked 
design in the color of the material. Early exam- j in cross-stitch with black silk on linen : they are 
pies of it are the Greek—commonly called \ examples of the quaint animals often found in 
Etruscan—terra-cottA .vases, which are painted j old designs; and for many purposes come in veiyr 
black, leaving the figures in the natural red of> prettily. The centre illustration is an adapta- 
the pottery; and in its own way as beautiful i tion of the Chinese Hawthorn pattern, to be 
is the now well-known Hawthorn blue china. \ worked as a d’oyley. The materials are fine 
These two examples may be taken as typical of! linen and blue ingrain silk. The design is out- 
the two kinds of background which we meet - lined in stem-stitch; the background is either 

with, it being in one case a flat tint, in the J fine darning or closely-worked crumb-stitch, 

other enriched by being shaded and patterned; The last design is a border enlarged from the 

in a variety of ways. I cup called “ The Luck of Eden Hall/* The outr 
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line should be stitched ; the background either < former is most suited for fine work. Cross-stitch 
darned, worked in French knots, or crumb- \ should be worked on linen canvas. Darned work 
stitch. j in silk is worked on linen. 

One of the most ancient forms of embroidery, j The darning may be done irregularly; but a. 
by the bye, is that which is most generally i very good effect is produced by taking up two 
known, having survived to our times both in ! threads and leaving six, making the threads left 
Berlin-wool work and in marking-stitch on j run in a slant, or in Vandykes, or diamonds, 
samplers. In working from old German and j Any close stitch, however—cushion-stitch, crumb- 
Italian designs, where the ground is in cross-s stitch, or close herring-boning, or herring-boning 
stitch, there should be no outline, as the pattern \ with lines of stem-stitch between—may be used, 
will be sufficiently defined by it; but where the S the great secret of the work being to keep the 
ground is darned, there should always be an j ground well and evenly covered. On another 
outline, either in stitching or stem-stitch. The 5 page, we describe another stitch, the Hungarian. 


POSTILLION CORSAGE: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 

BT KMILY H. MAY. 



We give, here, the verry latest and most stylish 
corsage, called the 14 Postillion, 0 back and front 
views. Folded in with the number is a Supple¬ 
ment, with full-siied diagrams, by which to cut 
it out. As the patterns are numerous and com¬ 


plicated, we give, on the next page, reduced 
copies of the various parts. There are seven, 
numbered as follows on the Supplement: 

No. 1 .— Back. 

No. 2.—Side-Back. 
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No. 3.— Second Side-Back. 

No. 4.—Front. 

No. 6 . — Plastron. 

No. 6.— Half of Collar. 

No. 7.—Sleeve. 

The letters show how the pieces are put 
together. The costume is made of self-colored 
cashmere and plaid goods* with the prevailing 
color to match the plain material. The skirt has 
three knife-plaited flounces all round. The 
other knife-piaitings are arranged between the 


front and back of the tunic, filling up the sides. 
This is done after the tunic is draped. 

The corsage is of the plain material, and piece 
No. 5, the plastron, is of the pluid. The left 
side of the bodice, which is cut out in squares, 
buttons over this plastron, which is attached to 
the other side-front of the bodice. 

The fullness of the postillion back is laid in 
plaits, folding under, as seen in the engraving. 
Very small buttons are used on the bodice, two 
in each square. 



HUNGARIAN CROSS-STITCH. 

BY MR8. JANE WEAVER. 

We give an extra page of colored designs, this > covers. If it . was once tried for curtains, 
month, in order to represent the Hungarian j sideboard-cloths, quilts, and more important 
styles in cross-stitch, which are now becoming so adjuncts to a household, this prejudice would 
popular. These quaint patterns, the birds, and vanish. We have lately seen the most beautiful 
the border beneath, are taken from a piece of curtains, suitable for any country drawing-room, 
Hungarian needlework, shown in the Home in fine cross-stitch in red, one beautiful, floriated, 
Industry Department of the recent Exhibition at classical design, from twenty to twenty-four 
Pesth. The devices are very quaint, and although inches deep, as a dado. The expense, compared 
printed in full color, can easily be used for cross- with other work, is trjfling. The work will wash 
stitch work. and wear, and the eyes have rest and delight in 

Many good workers object to cross-stitch, as the simplicity of its beauty. We should be glad 
they fancy it can be applied merely to towels and to see it more generally introduced. 
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This border is appropriate for curtains, chair- j superfluous muslin is cut away, leaving the 
backs, etc. The appliquds are of Swiss muslin, < design appliquld on the net. The work should 
fastened down with buttonhole-stitch. The vein- \ be tacked upon a piece of glazed muslin, to keep 
ings of the leaves are overcast, and then the i it smooth while working. 


VALANCE FOB WINDOW. 


This window-valance is composed of alternate j The appliqu6 stripes are done by tracing the 
stripes of plain plush and cloth appliqug-work. f flower and leaf scrolls on strips of cloth, the color 
(42(»; 
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being of a darker shade, or of a color which suffi- j fully, to make the design stand out from the 
ciently contrasts with that of the stripe to-which s lighter ground. The alternate stripes of plush 
the design is to be applied. The first stripe is l and embroidery are then joined by strong seams, 
then securely tacked to the underlying second j and the whole valance lined with canton flannel 
stripe, and then the outlines of the design worked ? of some suitablercolor. The whole is then edged 
in close chain-stitch through both stripes. After \ with a thick silk cord, and a fringe added at 
this is done, cut away the superfluous cloth care* \ the bottom. 


EDGING. 




TABLE-COVER: IN APPLIQUif. 

BT MBS. JANE WEAVES. 



We give, here, an illustration of a table-cover i ns seen on the Supplement. The flowers are of 
in appliqud, and on the Supplement give a \ light-colored cloth on dark-colored cloth; either 
design, large site, for the pattern. As will be black, chestnut, or garnet-color. • It is finished 
seen, the centre of the table-oover is ornamented j with a fringe in wool and silk of the color of the 
with some pretty design, embroidered in cross- J work. This fringe is made by hand. The pat- 
stitch. This is encircled with flowers in appliqud, | tern will answer also for a cushion. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

The Pot Culture or Mignonette.— The mignonette is 
one of the most universal favorites among all plants admired 
for their perfume. It is a true ladies' flower, beiug of the 
simplest cultivation. It is equally suited for the window- 
box, the pot, the forecourt, the well-kept garden of the villa, 
or the humble cottage-plot It is also one of the hardiest 
of plants; enduring the roughest treatment with compare- j 
tive impunity, although in the borders it will not stand j 
frost. In such a positieu, however, being killed down is of 
little importance, for there will always be found sufficient j 
self-sown seedlings to supply the place of the victims to the 
rigors of winter, year after year. For this reason, mignon¬ 
ette has no superior as a surfacing to odd and out-of-the-way j 
corners; as it will grow anywhere, eveu in the most smoky j 
cities, and as it continues a good time in flower, such j 
spots in the garden as almost defy the skill of the cultivator j 
may be rendered useful, if not beautiful, by supplying a j 
store of fragrant sprigs, always acceptable for bouquets, $ 
vases, and similar uses; \ 

The mignonette came originally from North Africa, or ; 
from Egypt, os some say; but at the present time, like many j 
other plants nnd flowers, there are so many uew and im- < 
proved varieties, with which the common kiud is not to be j 
compared, that the latter is scarcely worth the purchase. ] 
Still it may be used broadcast, or iu patches for the rougher j 
work, diffusing its delicious fragr&uce for a considerable ; 
distance from the place in which it grows. It is the in- j 
florescence, of comae, from which the perfume proceeds; ^ 
and this, though so iocouspicuous in itself, if thick and even, \ 
as it will be in good soil, is uot to be altogether despised as an j 
adjunct in color-planting to the range of greenish neutral- j 
grays. In some of the uovel kinds, however, a considerable < 
advance has been accomplished in the size and color of the j 
flower, as well as in stoutness of growth; nnd it is to the < 
latter of these fine varieties, and their treatment in pots, l 
pans, and boxes, that the attention of the reader will now i 
be directed. The preseut month is an excellent time to begin > 
sowing miguouette, to bloom in early summer. Another < 
may be made in July, to be followed again by one in Sep- j 
tember. These will furnish a succession of bloom, if fairly j 
managed, throughout the year. s 

Although there is no plaut of equal popularity which is l 
less particular as to soil, or which requires leas attention, so £ 
there in none which will better repay the exercise of high ! 
culture and care. It lends itself also readily to various j 
modes of training, such as the tree, the cushion, the spiral, \ 
or the bush. The A*st consideration is to obtain good need. \ 
The soil employed in cultnre ought to be rich; it may, of j 
course, be lighter for tho first raising of the seedlings, j 
One-half loam, one-fourth part manure, one-fourth part \ 
leaf-mold, well mixed, and used in as rough a state as \ 
possible, will form an excellent compost. Let the worms ^ 
be carefully picked out before using it. Deep paus will be • 
preferable for the first sowings, out of which the seedlings, ■ 
when strong enough, may be thinned for potting or for the | 
boxes. Thus two or three pans will suffice to raise many j 
plants for advanced growth. j 

Tree mignonette may be described as an artificial pro- j 
duction, the result of skillful training. It is also a work of j 
time, not to be accomplished in a single year. Nor is this j 
form of growth suited for out-of-doors. The course to be j 
pursued is as follows: Select, lint, a young and vigorous j 
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plant of one of the strongest-habited varieties, such as Tall 
Pyramidal Mignonette, or Crimson Giant. Having selected 
the particular seedling-plant, take a 32-sized pot to begin 
with. Let it be Ailed with one-third of crocks for drainage, 
and the remaining part with the compost already described 
nearly up to the rim. In the centre of this let the plant be 
placed, carefully spreading the roots without injury, and 
coveriug them with a little sandy loam and leaf-mold, to 
encourage them to take kindly to their new position. Press 
the soil lightly down, and put a stick for supporting the 
stalk. When the process is completed, the pots should be 
stood in a warm and shady place till they have become 
established, when they may be brought gradually into light 
and air. Water moderately as required with tepid soft 
water, and permit growth in the ordinary way. 

This plan is to be carried out with all seedlings of mignon¬ 
ette, thongh, except for the "tree," two or three plants ore 
sufficient to be put into the pot or pan; a six-inch pot i« 
sufficient. The first blooms which show must be pinched off 
to induce a bushy growth, aud tills may be coutiuued for 
three weeks or so, after which the natural course of bloom¬ 
ing may be allowed. In this way fine cusliiou-like or pyram¬ 
idal specimens may be produced, which will flower about 
five months after sowing, and continue floweriug for a 
considerable time. Now to return to forming the "tree.** 
The flowers are to be taken off as soon as they appear 
during the first seasou. The lower shoots most be removed 
in autumn, aud the plants during the wiuter must be kept 
iu a room, or house, or pit, quite free from frost. The 
second season it is to be treated in a similar manner, and 
during the year it may be allowed to bloom, which It 
will do for a loug time, and continue to do so, if taken care 
of, for several years. Liquid manure may be occasionally 
given to specimeu plauts of mignonette, aud they must be 
kept from a damp soil and stagnant atmosphere, and freely 
exposed when established to light and air. 

The Fashion In Fans, just now, is for large black ones, 
and even large white ones, painted with birds. Silk fans, 
cut out round the edge in undulations, with a chain of large 
linked roses painted at the edge, aud black ostrich feathers, 
with a wreath of hanging daisies, are among the most 
popular. At balls and parties, this season, several of the 
dried ]>nlm-leaf fans, with a large spray of choice real 
flowers aud ferns fastened across, and the handle bound 
and fiuished off with satin ribbon, have been 6een. because 
it has been much the fashion to send these to young ladles 
instead of bouquets. A veil of lace sometimes conceals the 
unadorned side, but not often. 

The Long Tan Gloves are not quite as general as they 
were, but gloves matching the dr eases are worn, such as 
gray with a gray tulle and satin costume, cream with 
white and cream, lavender with lavouder, etc. A few gloves 
have been seen with a serpent or some other device 
worked up the backs iu colored beads, and some of the 
black ones, with steel or jet, as simulated bracelets, at 
the top. 

We Give An Extea colored pattern. In this number, in 
order to show the various styles and patterns of the “ Hun¬ 
garian-stitch." Next month, we shall give a design far a 
quilt, iu " German Liaou Work." 
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Or* Unrivaled Premiums For 1883.—Onr premiums 
for getting up clubs for this year are uuusually fine. 
One m the steel-engraving, (27 Inches by 20,) *M3»riat 
Before Pilate," the meet wonderful picture of the century, u 
le everywhere admitted. The enterprise of M Peterson," in 
engraving this magnificent work of art; at a cost that 
would stagger ordinary publishers, is conceded, on all 
hands, to be beyond precedent. Beery family in the land 
ought to duxre a copy of this euperb engraving. 

But as there are some persons who already have their 
walls covered with engravings, or may prefer something 
else, we offer, in place of the " Christ Before Pilate," either 
our Illustrated Quarto Album, a very beautiful ornament 
for the centre-table, or a handsome Photograph Album. In 
all such cases, however, say which Album is preferred. 

For many clubs, an extra copy of the magazine will be 
sent. For others, and larger ones, a copy of the engraving J 
or either of the Albums. The inducements to get up clubs 
were never before so great, and probably will never be so 
great again. See offers on second page of cover. Specimens 
are sent, gratia, if written for, to get up clubs with. 

Beware Or Impostors. —We call attention to the notice 
on the side of the second page of the cover, teaming the public 
against persons who pretend to he traveling agents for this 
magazine. Wo have no agents of this kind* Ons or two 
swindlers have been going through New York, Connecticut, 
and other States, offering this magazine for a dollar, with a j 
premium in addition, and signing receipts in the name of j 
P eter e o n A Go. Now, in the first place, that is not the name < 
under which we do business; and tills alone ought to put $ 
people on their guard. In the eeoond place, this magazine j 
cannot be afforded at the price offered, as everybody ought to \ 
know. Iu the third place, we never give premiums to per- j 
eons merely for subscribing. All these facts ought to have j 
prevented the success of this swindle; but he seems to have j 
taken in quite a number of persons. s 

Thr Recent Silver Weddino of the Princess Royal of J 
England, now the wife of the heir to the German Imperial ? 
throne, recalls the fact that, at the time she was married, j 
crinoline, the ugliest fashion ever invented, was in the j 
ascendancy. Loud and Indignant were the protests of the < 
ladies invited to the Chapel Royal, 8t. James's, to witness the j 
wedding, when it was announced that only two feet of < 
sitting-room would be allotted to each, which was only four \ 
inches in excess of that appropriated to gentlemen. But so j 
imperative was the fashion, that the door through which s 
the bridal procession had to pass, and which had sufficed for j 
the passage of the wedding-party of Queen Anne and of j 
George III, had to be enlarged to make room for the 
diessee of the royal brido and her bridesmaids. 

All Sorts Or Fancy Jewelry are now being worn, 
chiefly, however, silver and cut steel. Old German oxydized 
silver, set with stones, is popular, and quaint coins mounted 
as necklets, clasps, or buttons. Several small fancy brooches 
are to be seen on a single lace jabot, and some ladles fasten 
their watches on to the bodice of their dress with a ribbon, 
looking like a medal, attached to a good-sized fancy button. 
Large spiders, In delicate plain and diAmond-cnt silver, 
fasten lace fichus and ties, or are fastened on one shoulder 
on an evening bodice, or In lace, near the throat of a black . 
satin or brocade morning-dread. A narrow gold-wire bangle is < 
fastened by a bee, composed of small stones, real orimitation, ) 
set in silver; and flies or blue-bottles, as pins and earrings, < 
are also popular. > 

A Pretty Style or Gockadr may be made with ribbon, j 
each loop being frayed out In the centre, so that when folded j 
It has a fluffy edge, and recalls the old-fashioned paper frills < 
which ornamented candlesticks and hams. * 


I Additions To Clues may be made, at the price paid by 
the rest of the club? at any time during the year And 
when enough additional subscribers have been sent, you 
will be entitled to another premium, or premiums, pre¬ 
cisely as if it were a new club. Go on, therefore, adding 
\ to your clubs and earning premiums. Back numbers, to 
\ January, inclusive, can be had, if desired. 

| See The Advertisements.— The article about which onr 
; fair subscriber, Anna, asks, was advertised, last month, in 
| " Peterson." There is hardly anything that a lady wishes, 
| from a book on crochet, to a watch or piano, that is not 
| advertised in our advertising department. 

It Is Still In Time to subscribe for "Peterson" for 
1883. In fact, there is an advantage in subscribing now, 
and getting the back numtiera. ns the sul*criher will receive 
the popular story, “The Profensioiial Boauty," complete, 
and all at once. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Idea* for a Science of Good Government. Tn Addremm, 
Letter *, oncf Articlee on a Strictly National Currency , Tariff\ and 
Civil Service. By Hon. Peter Cooper, LL D. 1 vol., 8ro. 
New York: Trow'e Printing and Book-binding Company. —Of 
the mauy remarkable men that America has produced, the 
veteran philanthropist, the author of this book, is, perhaps, 
the most remarkable. His life is the story of a life devoted 
to ** doing good." At the age of ninety-three, he lives to 
impress on younger generations the lessons of thrift, econ¬ 
omy, and political science which he has been taught by the 
experience of almost a century In the prescut volume he 
has collected together various addresses, letters, and articlee 
which embody his views on good government The book 
is very handsomely printed, and is embellished with a por¬ 
trait, from a steel-engraving, of Mr. Cooper himself. 

The Siege qf London. By Henry Jamee , Jr. 1 vol., 12mo. 
Boston.* J. 8. Oegood A Cb.—Another of those essays, in 
the form of a story, holding up vulgar Americans to the 
amusement of the British public, in which, for some occult 
reason kuown only to himself, this denationalized writer is 
■o fond of indulging. The criticism, however, on him and 
his school, which appeared in the last number of the London 
Quarterly Review, proves that .impartial Englishmen, after 
all, are not misled by his no called pictures of American 
women. Does he think thcro are no good ones? 

The Counteee of RudohtadL By George Sand. 1 rof, 12mo. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Petereon A Brothere. —This, and “Oon- 
suelo,” of which it is a sequel, ore confessedly the best of 
George Sand's many novels. Tne present, though a cheap 
j edition, is printed from the same plates as the costlier ones. 
1 No fiction nowadays is equal to this. 

| A Daughter of the PhQietimm. “No Name Beriee.” 1 eoL, 
< 12n*o. Boehm: Roberte Brothere . This Is a story of New 
York City life, with glimpses of Wall Street on the one 
hand, and Fifth Avenue on the other. It Is fairly well done, 
without being particularly good, and appears anonymously. 

A Pnrtdnn Romance. By Octave Feuiltei. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Petereon A Brothere. —This Is the story 
from which the popular piny, “ A Parisian Romance,** was 
dramatized. It is written in the best and most sparkling 
style of this well-known novelist 

The Storage of Electricity. By Henry Greer. 1 vol., Pro. 
New York: College of Electrical Engineering. —A very ex¬ 
cellent little treatise, illustrated with numerous engravings. 
The storage of electricity is a subject Just now commanding 
great Interest 
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The Pmuitum Engraving* advertised in oar April num¬ 
ber will be sent, at fifty cents each, to subscribers or thrir J 
personal friends. This sum represents only the cost of paper ; 
and printing. But we put the engravings at this low figure ; 
partly to oblige our patrons, parity to disseminate a taste ) 
for true art. “One good line engraving,** as the New York ' 
Tribune says, “ is worth a dosen chromos, which represent 
really only a very low grade of art.** 

Back Numbers of this magazine can always be had by \ 
addressing the publisher, price eighteen oeuts a number, j 
postage free. Local agents frequently say that the number \ 
asked for is out of print, sooner than take the trouble of > 
ordering it from us. < 


appears, attention is at once called to ft. We have recently 
Been a sample of silk muaaiactured at Geuoa, which out¬ 
rivals any similar goods in this market. It is called “ Cash- 
emire Margeerite.*' It is a silk of medium weight, beautiful 
finish, and durable color. From a cursory inspection, we 
should judge that it is a very serviceable article, and will 
give eminent satisfaction to the wearer. Ladies should be 
| sure that they get the genuine article, which has the name 
\ stamped upon the selvedge of every second yard. « 

Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Bosk Tire oat, Era, quickly 
relieved by Brown’s Bronchial Trochee. A simple and 
effectual remedy, superior to all other articles for the was 
purpose. Sold only in boxes. Price, twenty-five cent* 


Not Aitkcted rr Aos— Some old specimens of Royal 
Baking Powder that had been kept on the shelf of a grocery 
store for ten years were receutly tested by Prof Scbedler, of 
New York, for the purpose of measuring the loss of strength 
they had undergone. It was found that, although the pow¬ 
der had been exposed to atmospheric ohanges during all 
this time—for it was not in air-tight cans—its loss of raising 
power or strength was leas than one per oeot., the powder 
being practically as good as the day it was pnt np. 

This is a most valuable quality in a baking powder, one 
which few possess. Most powders, if not used when first 
made, are found to be ineffective. If kept eveu a few weeks 
they lose their leavening power, become lumpy or caked, 
and valueless. 

This superior keeping quality in the M Royal ** arises from 
the extraordinary care In its manufacture, and the scientific 
principles employed in its combination. The articles used 
in its composition sre thoroughly dried by heat beforo being 
compounded, and are so prepared and coated as to prevent 
the action of the acid npon the alkali prematurely, or 
except under the influence of beat or water necessarily 
used In cooking or baking. 

The Royal is now used extensively in Australia, Africa, 
and other low latitudes, where it has been found to be the 
only baking powder that will withstand the hot, moist 
atmosphere without deterioration. 

Horstoed’s Ann Phosphate for women and children. 
Doctor Joseph Holt, New Orleans, La., says: “I have fre¬ 
quently found it of excellent service in oeses of debility; 
particularly for women and children.'* 

24-Stop Organ rom $59.—The offer made in oar adver¬ 
tising pages by Mayor Beatty, of Washington, NeW Jersey, 
of a 24-stop organ for $59, delivered at your very door, is 
one that our readers should take advantage of at once. The 
well-won reputation of this house assures buyers that they 
will get what he advertises; and the price, with all freight 
prepaid, should give him, as It will, thousands of additional 
satisfied customers. We are Informed, by good authority,* 
that Mr. Beatty Is manufacturing and ehlpping sixty-cine 
organs dally, and is running his factory nights ia order to fill 
orders promptly. The Washington (New Jersey) Star says: 
“The Hon. John Hill, member of Ooagrsm, of Boonton, 
New Jersey, accompanied by his with, vMted the Beatty 
Organ Factory at Washington, New Jersey, on Tuesday last 
He expreaMd himself not only gratified, but astonished, at 
the Extent and activity of Mayor Beatty's organ works. 
The prejudice which every young business man has to.con- 
front, whose success is rapidly achieved, is giviug way before 
Mayor Beatty, and his wonderful business capacity is oomiug 
to be generally recognized and acknowledged.** 

A New Silk.—N ovelties in d r ess goods appear in every 
variety in our shop-windows. When anything really new 
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[Medical Botahv—Op tub Garden, Field, and Four.] 

NT ASSAM LIVttEY, A. M n M. D. 

No. V.—Homs* Balm. 

Horse-Balm — CbObtMmia Oanadentm : called also Horoo- 
Woed, Deal-All, Stone-Boot, Rich-Weed, Knot-Root, Hard¬ 
back, Ox-Balm, etc. 

Botanical characters: Stem two to three feet high, some¬ 
what branched, smoothish below, pubescent above. Leaves 
large, four or five to eight or ten inches long, and four or 
five inches wide, resinous, dotted beneath, ovate, acumi¬ 
nate, coarsely serrate, thin and smoothish, with petioles 
one to three or fonr Inches long. Flowers solitary, 
axillary, and opposite, in paniculate racemes. Calyx 
bilabiate; upper Up flattish, truncate, three-toothed; lower 
lip bifid; throat somewhat hairy. Corolla greenish-yellow, 
elongated, dilated at throat, sub-bilabiate; npper Up 
nearly equally four-lobed; lower lip declined, dentate, or 
fringed. Stamens usually two, conspicuous, much excelled. 
Found in rich woodlands, in flower duriug July. It Is 
named after one of the earliest friends of American botany, 
P. Cbllinson, of London. Our early botanist, John Bertram, 
sent him some of the seeds of rids plant Colli soon was one 
of toe most diligent correspondents of Linnaeus, and the 
early, indefatigable, and devoted friend of Bertram. 

The Indians employed this plant in curing sores and 
wounds, and the mountaineers of- Virginia, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee also used it outwardly as s poultice, and Inwardly 
for headaches, colics, cramps, Indigestion, etc. The bruised 
leaves are also used for sumac poisoning. This Interesting 
plant Is thus fanrifhlly referred to in Doctor Darwin's poses, 
the Botanic Garden! 

“ Two brother swains, of Colli as’ gentle name, 

The same their features, and the forms the warms 
With rival love for fair OoIUnla sigh, 

Knit the dark brow and roll the unsteady eye,** etc. 

These lines have reference to an imaginative action of the 
pistil and stamens. 

The fluid extract of ColUnsonia, mixed with an equal 
quantity of rock-oandy syrup, and given in teaspoon dose*, 
acts admirably in “ministers* sore-throat.’* Doctor Bale, 
eemi-homsBopath, brought It specially into notice, by claim¬ 
ing for ft a specific influence over the bowels, especially the 
rectum, maintaining that it will cure constipation, piles, 
cholera infantum, colic, chronic diarrhea, dysentery, eta, in 
sm ill do s es say five drops In half a tumbler of water—of 
which a teaspoonful three or four times a day suffices, except 
in cholera infantum and dyeentery, in which cases the dose, 
•to give prompt relief; should be repeated every hour. The 
writer has used the fluid extract quite freely and with vary¬ 
ing success, but believes that five-drop doses are more 
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effectual. The active principle, OollineonJn, chiefly need by J get rid of all superfluous floor. Beat op an egg with some 
eclectics, poss e ss es marked properties. It should be tritu- \ pepper and salt, roll the pieces of eel in this, and then in 
rated with pulverized sugar, or sugar of milk, ten grains to l fine breadcrumb, being careful that each piece is covered 
ninety, before administering. This preparation, in doses of j all ovsr with crumb. Let them rest for an hour, then 
ten to twenty grains, has a fine effect in valvular d is e as e s of > plunge them in a panful of hot lard, aud when they are a 


the heart, removing gradually the exuded organized matter. 
In rheumatic fever, the patioufc is often afflicted with op- 


good color they are done. Put them in front of the Are for 
a short time to drain, sprinkle very flue salt over them, aud 


pr o e sl on; is restless, anxious, pulse sometimes small and i ssrve garnished with fried parsley and quarters of lemon, 
intermittent, etc. If we listen to the heart, we detect a soft Go^th, with Oeam.—Pick out carefully in flakes all ths 
bellows murmur, or other abnormal sounds, symptoms which ) flesh from ths remnants of some boiled codfish; melt a 
plainly indicate the existence of inflammation of the inner pi6Ce of iu a ^ucepan, and add to it a large pinch of 

structures of the heart. Here the prompt relief afforded by fl our> and a gill of milk or cream, with pepper, salt, and 
a few doses of Collinsonln demonstrates its specific char- ) grated nutmeg to taste, also, the least bit of cayenne; stir 
acter. In more chronic forms, it is equally efficacious; but woll> ^ in ^ fob, aud geutly shake it lu this sauce untH 


Its action is slower. 


PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 


; quite warm. If the composition be too dry, add a little 
milk or cream;, then add, off the fire, the yolks of two 
eggs, beaten up with a little milk, and serve. 

lb Bake Pkh .—Binse the -fish in cold water, wipe the 


^Everything relating to this department should be \ ,naW * dr * and flU 11 wtth gtu<Bn «’ u * tb * 

addressed u Puzzle Editor,'.' PBTJtmsoN’a Maoazimr, Lo ok | und place it in a dripping-pan with a very little hot water. 

Box 437, Marblehead, Mam. j Melt a tablespoonful of butter and pour over the top, then 

- j sprinkle lightly with ealt and pepper, aud lay over it a few 

No. 193.— Centra l Changes. \ of P° rk - ,n * 1101 oveo » a,,d ba8te yer 7 

, _ • a _ ... 5 often; when, done, eerve with the gravy from the pan, 

'■ <*>“** of .town, and make . dotard. ^ Wor««t.n,blro, or acm. pungent 


SL Ctiange the central letter of courageous, aud make a 
character in music. 

3. Change the central letter of to dofer, and make to fade. 

4. Change the central letter of to sport, and make to 
revolt. 


sauce, so that each may season to taste. 

meats, arc. 

A Dtih from Cold Beef and Mathed Potaioee .—Cut the cold 
meat into small siloes about half an Inch thick, beasoo 


5. Change the central letter of to make a grating sound, Cthe slices, and spread thinly over them some breadcrumb, 


and leave to grumble. 


j and some small lumps of butter. Take the gravy left from 


The discarded letters in their order form a cover to au \ the joint, or stew a gravy from the bones; thicken it with 


aperture. 

BgjUU, Mom. 


Lydia D. Thomson. 


No. 194.— Inverted Pyramid. 


I butter rolled in floor, and season it with pepper and salt. 
Or the bits of meat, when not large enough to be sliced, as 
above, may be minced, seasoned, and mixed with mashed 
potatoes and flour. Make it into small cakes, and fry them 


Acroee. —1. Conveyances. 2. Severe. 3. A tower. 4. Small ! a n,ce brown - 


houses. 5. Chastisement. 6. A letter. } Stowed Anri, with JNear-Truss the fowl for boiling, and 

Down .—1. A letter. 2. A ridge. 3. A part of a Wheel. ] stew it in about a quart of mutton-brotli, seasoned with a 


4. Auricular, ft. Of little value. 6. A public speaker, little pepper, salt, and half a blade of mace, for an hour 
7. Wearied. 8. Freeses. 9. A diy measure. 10. A girl's and a half, skimming it often. About half an hour before 
Bums. 11. A letter. the fowl is ready to serve, add a large cupful of rice, and 

Brm tfard, Cbsm. Jo JtncauM. ; when tender, strain the broth from It, and place the rioe 

- ;! on a Sieve to dry, and swell, before the fire, keeping the 

i Nit Month. !; fowl hot; then place it in the centre of a hot dish, with the 

_ ; I rice arranged in rather a high border around it. Serve with 

„ w paisley and butter-sauce in a tureen, 

s in ths April Numb**. 

A Ate* Hath of Jfu«e».—Add to some cold gravy some 
; finely-chopped onion and half a pint of mushrooms. Boil 
r °-191. ; the whole gently with some cold mutton cut in small pieces. 

CESS ; Thicken the gravy with a little flour and butter. 


Answers to Puzzles in the April Number. 


No. 191. 

SUCCESS 
P A R Y E N U 
R 0 8 T R U M 
INTERIM 
NURTURE 
GLIMMER 


Peterson's Magazine. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


7b Drew Atparag as.—8crape the asparagus, tie it up in 
j bundles, and oat the ends an even length. Have ready a 
eanoepan of boiling water, and salt in proportion of a heaped 
taltepoooful to each quart of Water. Put In the asparagus, 

! standing it on the bottom with the green heads out of the 
; water, so that they are not liable to be boiled off. If the 
water bolls too fast, dash In n little cold water. When 
the gram has boiled a quarter of an hour, it will be 
sufficiently done; remove it from the saucepan, cut off the 
ends down to the edible part, arrange it on a dish In a round 
pyramid with the heads toward the middle of the dish, aud 


49-Erery Boeoipt in (hit Cook-Book hoe been totted bp a j boll some eggs quite bard ; cut them in two, and place them 


practical honeekeeper. 


round the dish quite hot. Serve melted butter in a snuce- 
tureen; those who. like it rub the yqlk of the hard egg into 


B*. fVM.-8ktn and clean the ftoh, and ent them In j «*• »»**«! * ^Ucion. mac. to «rr. with • 

pieces three inches long, shake them In a napkin with some $ M P ftra 8 U11, 

flour, so is to dry them, then shake them in a colander to ) Pea-Tope wed os on ordinary vegetable.—A delicious vege- 
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FASHIONS FOE MAT. 


--N~v^-,-~ 

table for the table may be obtained by sowing peas In shallow' > 
boxes, at intervals during the winter mouths. They will j 
come up slowly, but strongly. When about live inches * 
high, cut them for use, and boil them in the same way that 
cabbage is done Dish up plainly. To be eaten as an ordi¬ 
nary green vegetable. 

DE8SERT8. 

Gateau de Pomme*. —Take one pound and a half of loaf- 
sugar, put it into a pint of water, aud let it boil until it 
becomes sugar again. Then add to it two pouuds of apples, 
pared and cored, and the grating of a large lemon. Boil it 
all together until it is quite stir Put it iuto a mold, and 
when it is quite cold, turn it out, and serve with custard 
round it in the dish, or cream. 

Iced Gooseberry Fool.— Pick one quart of quite young 
gooseberries, and put them in a jar with a very little water 
and plenty of sugar. Put the jar in a saucepan of boiling 
water, till the fruit be quite teuder; boot it through a col¬ 
ander, and then add gradually one pint of cream; put it on 
ice, and stir it about until it is quite cold without being 
actually frozen. 


FASHIONS FOB MAT. 

Fig. i.—Walking-Press, or Very Dark-Blur French 
Bunting, trimmed with gray and black checked silk. The 
bottom Is ornamented with two quillings of the bunting 
lined with the silk, and the front of the skirt is laid in clus¬ 
ters of lengthwise narrow plaits, which alternate with 
stripes of the silk. The panier overdress is edged with a 
Wnd of the silk, and rails iu loose drapery at the l*ck. The j 
corsage conies well over the hips, is made with a point back 
and front, and is trimmed w ith the checked silk. A cord, 
of the colors of the silk trimming, ornaments the bodice 
down the front. Hat of yellow straw, trimmed with folds 
of the silk, like that on the dress, and with poppies. J 

Fig. ii.—'Wai.king-Dreiw, of £crv and Brown 8hef- j 
herd's Fla IP. The bottom is edged with a deep sido- 
plaiting of brown silk. The Princess dress is cut out iu 
diamonds in front, showing the plain brown silk underneath. 
The revers are of the brown silk, and it is buttoned down the 
front with small round buttons. Brown straw bat, trimmed 
with a quilling of red satin, over which falls a row of 4cru- 
colored lace. 

Fio. ni.— Vistyino-Dreks, of Pink Sateen. The skirt is 
edged with two ruffles and headed by a puffing. Above tills 
the skirt is laid in plaits, which are out out in points. Tho 
striped sateen tunic is short, edged with white lace, and 
drawn up on the left side, under the pointed waist, where it 
is finished by two bias scarf-ends of the striped material, 
and tied with bows of pink ribbon. The gathered chem¬ 
isette-waistcoat is of palo-pink surah, and is confined across 
the bodice with ribbon of the darkest shade of pink. Straw 
bonnet, trimmed with pink roses aud ribbon. 

Fig. iv.—Visiting-Dress, of Sulphur-Color an® Brown 
Plaid Summer Silk. The*bottom is trimmed with ruffles 
and plaiting* of the silk of the dress and plain brown rilk. 
The tunic Is square, liotli front and back, and is cut open at 
the side. The front is trimihed with a narrow band of the 
brown silk and a wide band of cut-out muslin embroidery. 
The deep coat-basque has revers of plain brown silk. There 
is a short tunic In front, laid in deep plaits, which form a 
point. The waist has a Directoire collar. White Chip hat, 
faced with ruby-colored satin, and trimmed with white 
feathers. 

Fio. v.—W alking-Dress, of Blur and Whit* Checked 
Percale. The skirt is formed of two deep plaited flounces. 
A scarf of plain-blue percale covers the top of the upper 
flounce. The coinage to deep on the hips, and to made with 


short points, back and front. Hat of white chip, lined with 
bine, aud trimmed with blue ribbon and clusters of white 
narcissus. 

Fio. vi.—Walkino-Drebs,of Chocolate-Colored 8atek», 
with embroidery woven in the piece. The underskirt to 
edged with a narrow knife-plaiting, and is composed of box- 
plaits. The polonaise body forms a panier in front, and to 
well draped behind, trimmed with a large bow at the back, 
aud edged with embroider}* all round. The overskirt to atoo 
edged with embroidery. Gray bonnet and plumea. 

Fig. vh.—Walking-Dress, of Scotch Plaid. The under¬ 
skirt to laid in long kilt-plaits. The overskirt forms paniera 
over it. The body or jacket is of dark-green cashmere, cut 
iu scallops at the edge aud on the collar. Tight-fitting 
sleeves. 

Fio. viit. — House-Dress, of India Foulard—£ceu 
Ground, Figured with Blue. The very narrow vest, the 
small pauiers, and the kiltmgs around the bottom of the 
skirt are of plain £cru-oolorod foulard. The bodice and 
overskirt, which are cut in battlemeuta, are of the figured 
foulard. 

Fig. ix.—House-Dress, of Black Grenadine. The skirt 
is edged with narrow kiltings of black satin. The drapery 
at the back falls in three pufls, and below this are raffles of 
Spanish lace. A (Jeep fall of Spanish lace trims the fTOut of 
the skirt. The polonaise Is trimmed in front with a 
cascade of lace. At the back, it terminates with small 
basques. 

Fio. x.—New Style Summer Dress, composed of fine- 
checked spun silk. The skirt is box-plaited and edged with 
embroidery. Paniera of the checked silk and plain silk, 
with large sash bows of the plain silk. Bodice pointed back 
and front, with sleeves reaching only to the elbow. Brown 
straw hut, with feathers. 

Fio. xi.— Hat of White Straw, faced with dark-green 
velvet, aud trimmed with dark-green velvet and a bird’s 
head. 

Fio. xu.—Bonnet or Rough Straw, trimmed with lac© 
and red roses. 

Fio. xiii.— Walk ing-Dbess, or Gray Sateen, Figured 
! with Rosebuds of Pale Color. The skirt has two side- 
plaited flounces. The tunic is draped across the front in 
folds, and is puffed at the back. The bodice to jacket-shape, 
and is slashed at the back. Bonnet of gray straw, trimmed 
with a half-wreath of pink rosebuds. 

Fio. xiv.— Dr ess- Bonnet, of Manilla Straw. It to 
lined with pink ertpe shirred,.and is trimmed with delicate 
pink feathers and brown velvet bows. 

Fig. xv.—Coarse Brown Straw Bonnet, trimmed with 
blackberries and leaves. 

Fio. xvi.—Morning-Dress, of Xight-Bluk Cashmere, 
trimmed with embroidered ruffles of the cashmere. 

Fig. xvii.— Morning-Jacket, of Rose-Colored Flannel, 
trimmed with white lace or embroidery. 

Fio. xviii.—Jabot Collar, formed of black velvet and 
Mechlin lace. 

Fio. xix.—Parasol, of Black Bilk, covered with very 
narrow ruffles of black lace. 

Fig. xx.—Fan, with black sticks, and covered with old- 
gold and red-striped satin. 

Fio. xxi.—Tournurk Skirt, with ruffles at the lack, and 
edged with lace. Casings are placed under the ruffles, in 
which steel springs ore run. 

Fio. xxii. — Jacket, of Whit* Flannel, edged with flannel 
’ embroidery. 

General Remarks.— Many of the new summer dreeres 
come with embroidery wrought on the edges, which to used 
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OUR PARIS LETTER. 


for the trimming, a* in the sixth figure of onr fashion-plate. 
Heme of the embroidery is narrower thau that used for the 
flounces, and these dresses are sold now at from $10.00 to 
117.00, according to the quality. 

Beautiful pongees, with embroidery of this kind, are sold 
for $19.00. 

Am trill be seen by our colored faahion-plate , shorter overskirts 
are being worn, and of course these must be made somowhat 
fuller than thoee of the past, in order to drape in a more 
bouffant manner. These overskirts are often draped differ¬ 
ently on the two sides of the skirt. Sometimes the drapery 
falls quite low on one side, and is draped very high on the 
other. Still, the short tunic is optional, as overskirts are 
worn in every way. Some are tight and narrow, whilst 
others are all in puffs Plain skirts are usually made of 
heavy materials and rich embroideries; they need no trim¬ 
ming, but pauiers are attached to the long poiuted bodice 
that accompanies them. 

Materials of light texture are made puffy, very puffy, aud 
mostly short; whilst heavy materials are made with long 
trains, as heavy train dresses are more dignified—short puffy 
dresses more coquettish. 

Bodices are made in several styles; that of the shawl to 
wrap over is in favor, and is both tight and ( full. It is 
yoong-looking,and becoming to thin figures; stout, though 
young, full figures look best in the plain bodice. Theee full 
bodices should be made over a tight llniug, separate from 
the over material. The bodice Itself is fastened at the waist 
only on one side, on the other it is crossed over. This is a 
slight imitation of an ancient Oreek fashion. A white 
nun'e-veiiing drees, made in this way, is lovely. The skirt 
is very long and plain, and edged all round with a rich em¬ 
broidery of silk and gold. It is looped up on one side over 
an underskirt of white silk, and is drawn up into a pretty 
drapery at the back. The bodice and tunic are also edged 
round with a similar embroidery. In front, the bodice is 
crowed over, like a shawl, from shoulder to waist, and a gold 
belt keeps the bodice in place at the waist. It looks equally 
pretty In soft Indian muslin, or any other colored nun'a- 
veillng, or muslin-de-laine. The trimming might be rows 
«f ribbon instead of the embroidery, which would be more 
economical. Long pointed bodices are also worn for evening- 
dress ; but are made suitable for heavy materials. Cuirasses 
are also made pointed; they make the figure look slimmer 
than when tight and ronud over the hips. When straight 
over the hips, they are cut round the basque in square tabs, 
in order to conceal the straight line. 

There it a variety in the battlemcnted basque-bodice s. They 
are cut a little longer, and in the form of a tulip-petal, 
rounded, and pointed in the centre. Thoee in plush and 
satin, for wearing with ball-skirts, have occasionally plaits 
of lace some inches deep, showing between each division, 
while others hare silk balls hanging from the points. Jersey 
bodices are much again In vogue, with plaid and other 
skirts. They are turned under on the hips, or cut to give 
the effect of a pointed bodice, back and front, and a fold of 
velvet or fancy material is laid along the edge. The folds 
of the skirt are caught up to meet the point at the back with 
hook srnd eye, or a looped sash is placed there. Many skirts 
have now double puflb on the hips, taking the place of 
pantera, above the deep box-plaiting. The poffis do not moot 
in front, but commence on each aide. Other skirts have 
the panier-drapery folded down perpendicularly for some 
way, and then looped back. Bodices for young, alight 
figures, either In the day or evening, are often full and 
round-waisted In front, with a band coming from the aides, 
and have the plain back and basque, with long loops of rib¬ 
bon on each sMe of the basque. Tills style looks particularly 
wett In foulard and nun’e-cloth, with inch-widesatin ribbon. 

fv d ja d of the white and darhbac lc gr omd s <w gfected last year, 
tonvcotta,str«sritaTj>*ed, and parirtdgo4>ri>wn have taken 
thetr place, and the designs are dots, from the merest speck 
Vol. LXXX1IL—28. 


to those an inch and a half in diameter, as woll as lines, 
checks, discs, etc. As pompons have been the rage during 
the wiuter, so will dots most likely be popular in washing 
fabrics. Large white balls, nearly touchiug each other, are 
to be seen on the new pale-blue, dark-green, aud red sateens, 
aud the balls staud out well in relief. 

The stripes on the sateens are wide and even, alternate 
white and color, so that trimming may be managed with 
kiltings, iu which the white stripe is folded iuside, and there 
is a change iu effect with the wearer's every movement. 
The checks are small. The costumes will consist of a com¬ 
bination exactly as more costly ones; for example, the 
bodice will be plain terra-cotta or telegraph-blue sateen, and 
the skirt will be either dotted or checked; the turreted or 
tabbed basque is likely to be much used for such bodices. 
White embroideiy in Irish point designs, and either small 
white thread or pearl buttons aro to be the trimmings. 

For the flowered satceus that rceemble foulards, more fan¬ 
ciful styles are prepared—Watteau and Princess polonaises 
of tli© figured sateens, and plaited skirts of plain sateen, 
matching in color the ground of the polonaise. The trim¬ 
ming will be opeu embroideries, the designs for which are 
copied^ from lace; velvet collars, cuffs, and waistbands are 
also prepared for these sateen dresses, and a great point in 
sucli additions is that they can be easily put on and off as 
required. Bows of satiu ribbon are fastened on the 
shoulders, and likowise on the point of the bodice, aud the 
sleeves only reach midway between the elbow and wrist, 
and in many costumes an insertion of opey embroidery is 
placed lengthwise down the front half of the Bleeve. 

Velvet ribbons are much usod as trimmings for dresses, 
knots of them looking very well on white, pink, or shades 
of yellow. They look particularly well and appropriate on 
the Wattcau-like sateens. 

Mantle*, jackets, etc^ are all worn, and the stylo differs hut 
little from those iu use for the past year. Nearly all the 
mautlos have the dolnmn-eliaped back, and some of the 
jackets are shorter aud janntier-looking than those lately 
worn, while the ulster aud pelisse-shaped garments are if 
possible longer. 

Bonnets are worn large or small, according to fancy, 
thougli the very exaggerated pokes and round hats are not 
in favor. The smaller capote is very popular. Black velvet 
ribbon is much used on straw bonnets, and in many, a touch 
of yellow is given by some means. Most bonnets have the 
trimming placed on or near the top; but the becomingness 
depends so much on the style of trimming, that no lady 
should place the ornaments of her bonnet high, if the sliape 
of her face or of the bonnet does uot warrant it 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 

Rub des Phvitr Chamh. 

The dresses, this season, are of an extreme elegance. 
Worth has never sent out more charming costumes. A 
glance at his show-rooms suffices to reveal more beautiful 
materials and graceful models than can be done Justice to 
in a single article. 

The favorite materials are very varied. First we have the 
brocaded satins, the newest of which shown small set design 
scattered at long intervals over the satin groundwork, the 
design being several shades darker than the backg.ouinU 
The prettiest of these is a small shamrock, or club-shaped 
spot, in dark-brown on a pale-brywb ground, or io dai k-red 
\ on a crushed-strawberry background. Another style show • 
; fruits In satin, relieved on a faille background in solid 
J colon; thus, a small apple in black and red satiu isscsttered 
| over a changeable faille in black and red tints. Still souther 
I pretty pattern baa small pink strawberries, with ahiufal 
leaves in olive satin, on a background of olive faille. This 
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CHILDRENS FA8HI0N8. 


is made up in combination with faille in olive and deep 
rose-pink tints. Another very beautiful material is au olire 
satin, figured with small cloee-eet spots lu white velvet. 

Spotted materials are to be extensively worn this season. 
The newest of the black grenadine* shows a spot in some 
brilliant color in floss silk, strewu at long intervals over the 
material. The new ruby-red show# best in these spots, as its 
bright tint relieves the sombreness of the black background. 
The newest black gauzes show very largo broch6 designs in 
arabesque patterns. For spring and summer dinner-dresses 
and for watering-pluce dresses for youug ladies, erfepe de 
Chine is the favorite material. The newest style is to have 
the dross entirely of crfcpe, two forms of the material, the 
plain and the embroidered, being blended in the sume dress. 
Worth has jnst composed a lovely costume io these delicate 
materials which merits description. The hue of the dress 
was pale-pink. The front of the short skirt was in embroid¬ 
ered cr&pe, finished with two flounces of ivory silk lace, 
continuing all around the skirt. Two scaffs of faille 
crossed this skirt-front, aud were knotted behind at one side 
uf the draped overskirt iu plain ertpe, which was bordered 
with a hand of the silk, and which fell to the top of the lace 
flounces. The corsage was of plain erdpe laid in plaits, Its 
edge being concealed under the edge of the upper scarf, so 
as to give the Impreasiou of a drees cut all In one. Theso 
cripe dresses are admirably adapted for watering-place wear 
in America, as they are at once cool and durable, as well as 
very elegant. The above model, being simple and tasteful, j 
can readily be imitated in less costly materials and a less j 
showy color. If the dress is to be made with an open waist, 
the folds should be made to cross In front, and the dress j 
should be worn with a belt of the faille. j 

One of the prettiest inuorations of the season consists In 
making up black transparent materials over cream-white j 
mi tin. Ladies who possess treasures of black real lace can j 
now rejoice in them, as that delicate and beautiful fabric is \ 
largely employed for trimming thcae new dresses. The latest J 
one composed by Worth 1ms a short skirt in crenm satin, \ 
bordered with a wide plaited flounce, over which falls a j 
flounce of black lace Down the front of the skirt goes a shell- j 
trimming of blended black and white lace, set with knots j 
of black watered ribbon. The apron-tunic is In black silk 
gauze, figured with large block velvet spots; it is very simply j 
draped, falling over the flounce iu front. The back of the j 
overskirt Is composed of full puffed draperies of black satin, j 
The corsage Is of the brocaded gauze, lined with white satin, 
aud trimmed down the front with a full jabot of black loco 
and black watered ribbon. It is made with a deep point in 
front, is cut up vary high on the hips, and has at the ljack a 
postillion-basque, trimmed with black lacc. Half-long i 
sleeves, which aro to be met by long black gloves of gloc6 ; 
kid, the Swedish kid being of a bad color in black. 

A very liandsoma walking-dress for a young lady was 
recently worn at a full dress private concert The plaited 
skirt was covered by a drapery, falling very low at one side, 
and caught up at the other by a bias bow of black velvet; 
this overskirt was bordered with a wide bias band of black 
Velvet The corsage was made with folds in front, slightly 
shirred at the waist, and was plain at the back, with a deep 
square 1 usque 1 (ordered with black velvet A round cape of 
Mack velvet completed the toilette. A short skirt of white 
satin, figured with large black velvet flowers, and bordered 
with a wide plaited flounce lu white satin, over which falls 
a flounce of black lace, looks very elegant with a corsage of 
white satin, with ravers of black velvet and full draperies of 
black luce falling over the underskirt For a less dressy 
t diet to, the corsage is made of black satin and without the 
reven. 

Black 'lace shawls are now once more In vogue for trim¬ 
ming, or ratlier for ^prating part of a handsome bait-dress. 
The pointed shawl, placed with the point uppermost and 
draped over white satin, forms a superb Skirt-front for a 


ball-dress, the corsage aud train of which may be in black 
velvet or iu cream-white faille. As to the large square 
shawls, they form charming draperies, without being sub¬ 
mitted to the vandalism of the scissors. A short dresa, with 
the skirt-front composed of a Chantilly point over white 
satin, the back of the skirt and the corsage being of black 
silk gauze, brocaded iu a large pattern, and trimmed with 
black lace and knots of black satin ribbon; forms an elegant 
toilette for a watering-place, and to those who possess the 
shawl Attd the lace a really inexpensive one. 

The newest colors are Medusa-blue, wood-brown, and 
Cauoque, which last Is a peculiar shade of 4cru. Crushed 
strawberry Is still much worn, and Is combined with the 
priest shade of silver-gray with a very charming effect. 
Pekin silks in very wide stripes, both in solid and iu 
contrasting colon, are very much in vogne, the fav¬ 
orite tints in the latter being the prevailing black and 
white. Changeable gauzes, both iu silk and in worsted, am 
amongst the novelties of the season, aud are made up in 
combination w ith solid-colored Pekins and failles. Bronse- 
brown velvet Is used for trimming cresm-whito erfepa de 
Chiue, and sailor-blue satin is combined with black gaum 
for toilettes for elderly ladies. 

The Katf Greenaway or baby-bonnet retains Its popu¬ 
larity. The melon-shaped hats in dark felt are now worn 
by young ludies who ride on horseback, in preference to the 
stovepipe hat. 

LuctTI. Hoorn. 


CHILDREN’S ^FASHIONS. 

Fiq. i.—Boy’s Suit, or Dabk-Bluk Flahmkl. The knick¬ 
erbockers are not very tight-fitting. The skirt has a collar 
and cuffs of a darker shade of blue, with auchors embroidered 
in white in the corners of tire collar. Straw hat, trimmed 
with blue ribbons. 

Fiq. ii.—Girl’s Costume, or 8ilver-Gray Cashmere. 
The coat is sacaue-ehape, with a cape tied in front with 
satin ribbons. Straw hut, trimmed with rosebuds and pink 
aud white striped riLbon. 

Fiq. hi.—Girl’s Drubs, or Blob aim White Play* 
Chambry. The underskirt is of cliarubry, of solid blue. 
The overdrew is of the plaid. The tunic, collar, and cuffs 
are trimmed with torchon lace, or, if preferred, with Ham¬ 
burg edging. 


OUR PURCHASING AGENCY . 

After many urgent requests, tee some time mot estabUebed m 
Purchasing Agency, and encouraged by the eubstumtkd reeoyni 
lion that hat followed our tfarts to meet the worn Is of persons 
wishing the beet selected good* from the eastern market*, at Ike 
LOWEST PRICK, tee again call attention to our tmmrpaeevd od» 
vantage s for supplying everyth IRQ ueed in the nouns. Is the 
entire mtufactioU of all who favor ne with their orders, gjpri a l 
attention ie given to every article bought; and the lie! inctudee 
Ladies *, Gentlemen's , and Children's Wear, Wedding Omtflta, 
Infante' Wardrobes, Wedding, HoEdag, and Birthday laments, ete. 

The ad va nt a g e s gained by eU persons eendmy their orders to 
onr Pur c h asing Agency have been a p preciated by the large number 
who have been earned since it fatf been e dabliek e d , in the an *mp 
of money, time, and trouble. 

Samples furnished, only on receipt of 25 emh. OtrcuJUure m 
free to any one writing for them, containing full psurticulan, and 
mode of doing buSinese. Remember aU are served, not mdp amt 
eubocr&mv, but any one eb» in Wantef goods or wearin g uppemul* 
Address aU oe mm mn kat ione for a nr . ftir sfc ss fap, I pto rg to 

MRS. MARY THOMA8, 

P. O. BOX 1990, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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COR A LINE. 

ITS DISCOVERY AND USE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF CORSETS. 


About three jeers ego » discovery was made which has 
marly revolutionized the manufacture of corsets in this 
country. This discovery consists in the treatment of a 
fibre known as Istle, by which it acquires an elasticity, 
toughness and durability superior to the finest whalebone. 
The Istle is manufactured from a plant which grows upon 
the plains of Mexico, and resembles in appearance the 
American Aloe or Century-plant, except that the leaves are 
longer and more slender. The leaves of this plant are 
gathered l>y the natives; and, in a very crude and primi¬ 
tive manner, the soft pulp Is scraped away, leaving clusters 
of tough, wiry fibres about the size and consistency of 
bristles, and from one to three feet In length. These are 
dried,and packed in bales, and shipped to Mew York, where 


they are then farther prepared by combing or M hackling," 
until every imperfect fibre Is removed. These fibres are 
fed into an ingenious winding machine, which wraps them 
with thread and binds them into a continuous cord. (See 

0 

picture on next page.) This cord, or “ Coraline ” as it is now 
called, is then wound upon large reels and is ready for use. 

The most Lmport&ut feature in this interesting invention 
remains yet to be mentioned. The Goraline pomeeses, in 
its natural state, considerable stiffness, but only a moderate 
degree of elasticity. In the course of the investigations, a 
mode of treating this material was dl-icovored which in¬ 
creases its elasticity more than fourfold. There is not 
more difference between soft rubber and vulcanised rub¬ 
ber, or between the pliable iron and the tempered steel. 



OATHBEIBO ISTLE, OB THE COB A LIMB FLA IfT. 


than between Coraline la its natural state and the same 
material after it has been subjected to the tempering pro¬ 
cess The elasticity is not given to it by the addition of 
say mw materials, bat by effecting a change In the ele¬ 
ments which already exist In the natural fibres. 

The discovery and development of this remarkable In¬ 
vention is due wholly to the enterprising firm of Warner 
Brothers, whose corset factory is located at Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. They have bare the largest corset factory |n 
tbs world, covering about two. acres of floor space, with a 
frontage on three rtreets of five hundred end thtrtyslx 
employing twelve hundred heads, and taming oat 
•it thousand corsets dally. The success of this firm Is one 
of the marvels of business enterprise in this country. The 
two brothers who constitute the flrp, I. Do Tv Warner 
•nJ Laden CL Warner, are both regularly educated physt- 
*nd previous to 1674 were engaged in the practice 
their prof es si on. The effects of badly-flttlog corsets 
npoa the health of women fliwt celled their attention to 
this object, and suggested to them dm invention ef a eor- 
«pedally adapted to the wants of their lady patients. 


Tills met with so great success that they decided to extend 
the bieeslng of properly fitting corsets to the entire com¬ 
munity; aud, giving up a large and lucrative practice, 
they entered the untried fields of the manufacturer and 
merchant. 

A day cannot be more pleasantly spent than in visiting 
their immense factory at Bridgeport. This is under the 
general supervision of Dr. L D# Ver Warner, who is very 
ably assisted by the genial superintendent, Mr. H. F. 
Greenman. One is first Impressed by the intelligent ap¬ 
pearance of the employees, most of them women, neatly 
and tsetefally dressed, many of them having left positions 
as tea s h am In New England school-rooms to find more 
lucrative employment in this factory. The whole factory is 
a model of neatness and order;- the comets are never 
washed, hence cleanliness Is the first lesson to be learned 
in corset-making, and floors and tables are kept as scrupu¬ 
lously clsaa m the most exacting housewife oould desire. 

Th# character of tho help employed explains in a large 
measure the quality of the work produced at this factory. 
It has always bssn ths aim of Warner Brothers to make 
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only perfect work, so that every one of their corsets should 
be a permanent advertisement for the firm. “Many a 
firm,” says Dr. I D. Warner, “has spoiled what might 
have continued a prosperous business, by cheapening their 
goods after having acquired a reputation for them. We 
are as careful in securing the very best material to-day, as 
When wo began manufacturing. Every corset goes through 
the hands and under the eyes of four different inspectors 
before it goes into the packing-room, and any purchaser of 
our corsets will confer a favor by returning one which is 
discovered to be defective.” 

The factory of Warner Brothers, at Bridgeport, is but one 
department of their vast business enterprises. The main 
salesrooms are in New York City, under the immediate 
charge of Dr. Lucien C. Warner, who attends to the sale of 
the goods, the purchase of the materials, and to the general 
financial management. In this work he has the assistance 


of his life-long friend and collego classmate, Mr. J. J. Wil¬ 
son, and a large corps of salesmen, book-keepers and clerks. 
Three years ago, a branch house was opened in Chicago, 
under the able management of Mr. J. A. Miner, and from 
here their very large Western trade is supplied. There is 
scarcely a town In the entire country, from Maine to Cali¬ 
fornia, where their goods are not sold, and where the name 
of Warner's Corsets is not a household word. 

Ooe reason for the greet success attending their business 
is that Warner Brothers have always sold their goods at a 
reasonable profit Although their corsets are protected bj 
over thirty different patents, they have not made this an 
excuse for charging exorbitant prices; but have chosen 
the wiser and more liberal course of using their patent* te 
protect the public against worthless and deceptive Imita¬ 
tions of their goods. This firm was the first to make pop¬ 
ular a corset with a foil bust in front, and so do away with 



Injurious padding. Three yean ago. Dr. I. De Ver Warner 
iu von ted, and the firm introduced. Dr. Warner's Flexible 
Hip Corset, to which the bones over the hip run, like the 
ribs, horizontally around the body. This makes a corset 
which is easy and comfortable,and prevents the bones over 
the hips from breaking. 

The latest and greatest invention of Warner Brothers was 
the ConUine, which was introduced two years ago, in the 
spring of 1881. Coniine Is now employed as the stiffening 
material, not only in the special conet known as the Cora- 
line Corset, but also in the Health, Flexible Hip, Naming, 
Abdominal, and other popular styles. It seems likely in a 
little while to entirely supersede horn and whalebone in 
the manufacture of comets, aa it is superior to these in every 
way. It is for more durable; it is not affected by cold, heat 
nr motstnre; It la sufficiently firm and elastic to prevent 
tho corset from wrinkling—which is all that Is required— 
while it Is also so flexible that it allows freedom in the 


movements of the body, and adds greatly to the health and 
comfort of the wearer. 

A few yean ago It was thought that only common goods 
could be made in this country, and tbat all fine corset* 
must be imported. To-day the better grade of goods made 
by Warner Brothers excels in quality and workmanship 
the Unset imported corsets. But It is principally for the 
Impr o vements in shape and construction which they have 
introduced that the connection of Warner Brothers with 
the manufacture of oorseta is remarkable. They have 
demonstrated that**tigbt-ladng”is not essential to grace 
or beauty of fbrui; and while Impractical drees reformers 
have been preaching reforms which no one would adopt, 
Warner Brothers, by Introducing properly-fitting corsets, 
have given! practical aid to the health and comfort of arwr&l 
million ladies. This is some compensation, at least, to the 
stronger sex, when reflecting that in the United State* 
about ten million dollars are paid annually for comets. 
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BLVCK GRENADINE DRESS; FRONT AND BACK. 
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Gobbel Song and Waltz. 

As published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 1007 Spring Garden 8t., Philadelphia. 


From LA MASCOTTE. 
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PHIL.” 

BY FANNY DRISCOLL. 



for our drive, os I had told her it had come up 
quite celd; and she had looked back with a 
?tnile as she went away. She had a slight flush 
on her fair, proud face, too; with a deep sweet 
light in her violet eyes. 

She was very calm and cold, this love of mine, 
Rene Snowden. But I loved her the more for 
that, in contrast to my own fire and restlessness. 
I hardly knew how I had won her. So many 
hid tried and failed. She had always been 
indifferent and disdainful, but she was the one 
perfect woman in the world for me. No one else 
had read the pure, unsullied heart; the white, 
chill nature, that could glow to such warm tender¬ 
ness beneath love's magic. 


I was wandering about the room while I 
waited ; for apparently she could not find a wrap 
at once. I drummed idly on the piano; I took 
a few turns up and down the room; and then, 
verifying the old distich about “ Satan and idle 
hands,” I did an unpardonable thing—I read an 
open note lying on Rene’s escritoire. I did it 
mechanically, on my word; and had read it 
before I realized my own impertinence. I had 
looked at it idly ; a square, heavy sheet of ivory 
paper, written over with a dashing chirography ; 
but I was brought to the vivid realities of life 
suddenly enough upon its perusal. It read thus : 

14 Have I lost you, my Rene ? Is all over 
between us now ? And such a little while, since 
we made our vows to each other! Such a little 
while, since you were the snow to my fire—such 
a little while since we parted ! And now, this 
usurper has come between us ! How can I for¬ 
give you ? And yet I must always love you. I 
will be with you on the fifteenth. Let me have 
you to myself for a little while; for a little while 
be all my own, as in the old days. You owe me 
this much. Your despairing 

Phil.” 

I read it twice. I felt blind, dumb, choking. 
I walked to the door. I heard Rene’s silken 
dress swishing on the stair. I heard her voice 
call in a tone of alarm: 44 Felix, what is it ?” But 
I did not turn nor speak, but rushed out of the 
house. 

It must have been an hour or two after, when 
I awoke to life and the world, and found myself 
driving madly along the roads outside of the 
town, with my brain on fire. 

That night, I took the night-train, and spent 
a week rushing frantically from one place to 
another, never stopping even to sleep at any 
hotel. All the time I was saying to myself: 
** How can a woman be so false?” I had been 
a slave. From the first moment I had met Rene 

(455) 
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Snowden, I had been bound hand and foot. She | 
was a woman of the world—I was warned: 
beautiful and dazzling; and played with men’s 
hearts as a child with toys. But I had not j 


believed it. I had thought her “ pure womanly.” 
But now I woke from my delusion. What a fool 
I had been. I had thought—ah! had she not 
told me, with that flush in her lily-face, with 
that light in her sapphire eyes?—that no other 
man had kissed the scarlet, tender mouth ; that 
no other man had held her in his arms; that 
only for me had her heart awakened. 

Fool! Did they not all say that? Were they 
not all, every daughter of Eve, faithless and con¬ 


temptible? Had I wandered about the world i to my party, to-morrow night? You have been 
all these years, to be beguiled at last by a Deli- j very rude, for you have not answered my invi- 
lah, because her face was like a snow-flower, and \ tation. No one has known anything about you. 
the sunshine lay in her silken hair? But the \ Where have you been? We have all wondered 
proud tenderness—the reserved sweetness—the j and conjectured in vain. You look a little under 
gracious calm! She had chosen her weapons j the weather. Is there anything an old friend 
well. This fair hauteur went farther with a man 5 can do for you?” And a frank hand was 
than all the wild abandon of a less practiced, j extended from the window, and the charming 
less artful woman. \ face looked, a little smiling, a little grave, into 

At last I came home. Weeks had passed. I j mine, 
was striving to get back into the old ways—to j “I have been very busy,” I said. “Some un¬ 
feel the old interests. But I was succeeding j expected complications in business have called me 
miserably. The morning after my return, as I j away, and absorbed every moment of my time, 
was sauntering idly along, an elegant little turn- j for two or three weeks. I throw myself on your 
out pulled up briskly to the curb, and a light, j mercy, Mrs. Chanfrau, and if you will have such 
gay voice greeted me. $ a worthless lounger, I wrll drop in to-morrow 

“ Felix Hawthorne,” it said, “ are you coming \ night.” 
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44 Felix, I don’t more than half believe you. 
You don’t look well,” was the reply; and as the 
carriage drove away, I saw the pretty, bright 
face watching me anxiously. 44 Dear little wo¬ 
man,” I said to myself; 44 how kind you seem. 
Doubtless, you are as bad as the rest of them,” 
I added, cynically, 44 if one but knew it.” 

I had not looked at my letters yet, and so had 
not read her invitation. Yes ! I had looked at 
one. Rene had sent her servant with a little note, 


remarks with icy monosyllables; and finally, 
when a blonde and insipid youth came to claim 
her for a dance, she left ’me without a word or 
look, but gave him a brilliant smile of welcome. 

By-and-by, I found myself in a quadrille, op¬ 
posite Miss Everingham. She did not notice-me. 
I might as well have been made of wood. It 
amused me, at last, to watch her studied neglect 
and scorn of me, her brightness for everyone 
else. Yet why dfd she treat me in this way? I 


the very night 44 Phil’s” 
letter had wrought such 
evil in me, and my servant 
brought it to me at once; 
but I had returned it un¬ 
opened, and without a 
word. 

Next night, a little be¬ 
fore midnight, I sought 
Mrs. Chanfrau's house. 
Everything she did was 
perfect, in its way; and if 
society was ever agreeable, 
it was in her artistic rooms; 
beneath her smiles it put 
on its most honeyed look, 
and rounded off its phrases 
with an elaborateness that 
ought to have made one 
believe in them. 

Am I made my way to 
her, she came forward and 
put her hand on my arm. 

44 You do look so very 
grumpy, Felix,” she said, 
44 that I must introduce 
you at once to my new 
yroUgi. If anything can 
brighten you up, it is she. 
Everyone is in raptures 
over her. But I warn 
you: my rose has thorns. 
Ah! here she is. Miss 
Everingham, Mr. Haw*- 
thorne; Felix, my new 
friend, Miss Everingham.” 



I saw a piquant face, like a poppy; dusk and 
rich; with flashing dark eyes; dark, smooth skin, 
and crimson lips. She was clad in sombre, bar¬ 
baric draperies, and looked like Borne tropical 
bird, or bud, in her lithe, glowing beauty. I was 
prepared to be very amiable. But the smile ] 
with which she greeted me, at first, faded away 


had never heard her name in my life before. How, 
then, could I be guilty in any way toward her? 
One thing I noticed : Rene was not there. I liml 
expected her, of course, as she and Roselle were 
dear friends. Once I heard some one say: “A 
party does not seem natural without Miss Snow¬ 
den ; it is like the play of 4 Hamlet,* with Hamlet 


as she caught my name; and she bowed frigidly j left out, don’t you know.” 

and turned to our hostess, and away from me* j “ I have not seen her out, even for a drive, for 
Roselle looked surprised, but rattled on, in her a week or two. I wonder what new whim it is?” 
lively way. Miss Everingham answered all my ! The people had begun to go. I had stepped 
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into the library, seeking Mrs. Chanfrau, to make 
my adieux, when 1 heard a voice I recognised. 

“See if you can find my fan, please,” it said. 

“ I left it on the window-cushions, in the music- \ She looked at me a moment very steadily, even 
room, I think. I will wait for you here.” J contemptuously, 1 am constrained to say. 

The next instant, a young man brushed past \ “Mr. Hawthorne, when 1 tell you that I am 
me meekly, in search of the fan. \ Rene Snowden’s cousin, and dearest friend, you 

Half hidden in a big chair, I saw Miss Ever- \ can hardly ask for further information. The 
ingliam. I went over to her, and she looked up j fact that no one but I will ever know of your base- 
scornfully, and in displeased surprise. But I was ness, is the reason that you will still be treated as 
determined to know the reason of her conduct. \ a gentleman by the world at large.” 

“ When a man is condemned to be hung, Miss j Before I could reply, the young lady had swept 
Everingham,” I said, coolly, “ the Judge always from the room. 


J distinctly states the nature of his crime, before 
| administering the sentence. Have you any ob¬ 
jections to letting me know what 1 have done? 
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I passed a sleepless night. What could she $ 
mean ? By morning I hod reached a conclusion. ? 
I called myself weak and poor in spirit; but I \ 
would go to Rene. I would, at least, hear what \ 
she had to say. S 

The servant ushered me into the morning-room. \ 
It was untenanted. But I heard voices behind S 
the curtains that concealed a little inner sanotu- j 
ary, that was Rene’s boudoir. As I stood, an- l 
certain whether to go further, and cursing the \ 
stupidity of the servant who had not announced i 
me, I heard Rene’s voice. My heart, in spite of < 
my8elf, leaped up at the sweet, weary tones. t 
“Phillys, darling,” she was saying, “ Papa j 
has consented to go, so we need not be separated.” j 
44 I am so glad 1 ” a fervent yoice answered, \ 
that I recognized also. “But it isn’t the old j 
Rene—dear, can't you forget?” j 

I did not wait to hear Rene’s answer. Some- j 
thing within me compelled me to push back the j 
portifere, and I found myself in the presence of j 
Rene and Miss Everingham. i 

The latter looked up at me, perfectly mutinous, j 
She stepped back with a gesture of aversion, and < 
stood at Rene’s side as if to protect her friend. < 
Rene herself started and turned pale os she s 
saw me, and drew herself up coldly. s 

44 Mr. Hawthorne,” she said, icily, “you were > 
unannounced. I suppose you wish to see Papa?” j 
44 1 wish no one in the world but you, Rene,” 

I cried, the scales seeming suddenly to fall from j 
my eyes. “ I have been the most miserable j 
wretch on the face of the earth. I could not j 
live longer without you, and came this morning to \ 
hear your extenuation—and tell you mine. I j 
have been an arrant fool, perhaps worse; for IJ 
have doubted your truth.”■ She gave another! 
quick start- 44 But I love you—I have always l 
loved you—I will love you until I die. And I ask j 
you to forgive the wrong I feel I most have done j 
you; for, looking upon you now, in the face of j 
everything, I know you to be high and pure.” j 
Her face had grown whiter and whiter, and J 


her great sweet eyes were looking at me wistfully. 
Miss Everingham stood by her, but a little in ad¬ 
vance, and was facing me with mutinous dark eyes. 

Before Rene could speak, her friend broke 
forth, scornfully: 

44 You think you can abuse and wrong the 
tenderest, purest heart that ever beat,” Blie said, 
44 and then come, in your own sweet time, and be 
forgiven ? How dare you ? What right have you 
to be pardoned ?” 

44 Hush, Phil 1 ” 

It was Rene ’b low, even voice that thus broke 
in upon the other’s passionate anger. 

A light all at once flashed upon me, at that 
word 44 Phil.” 

44 Listen to me, Rene,” I cried, breathlessly. 
44 The morning that I waited for you, the last time 
I was here, I wandered around, and finally com¬ 
mitted the unpardonable offense of reading a slip 
of paper on your desk—a page, filled with de¬ 
spairing and passionate love, signed 4 Phil.* ” 

Miss Everingham started violently, and then 
stepped toward me with an eager gesture. But 
I continued, passionately: 

44 1 had set you up so high in ray soul, Rene, 
that this blow crushed me. The whole world 
was changed to me, and I believed you false. 
But I came here this morning, willing to believe 
you all that I once believed—” 

Suddenly a riant, joyous voice broke in : 

44 1 am Phil,” it cried ; 44 Rene always said I 
would get myself into trouble with my theatrical 
notes, in the days when we had sworn eternal 
maidenhood and fealty to each other. Why 
don’t you speak, Rene? You won’t let him go 
now dear? He has loved you all the time—and 
what if you had read a note like that, written to 
Mr. Hawthorne, and signed 4 Maud’—would not 
you have been cruelly hurt?” 

But the curtains had fallen behind Miss 
Phillys Everingham, as she swept into the other 
room, and Rene and I were alone in the boudoir. 
Rene was in my arms. 


A WOMAN’S HEART. 
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Bs still, oh wayward heart, and make no sign, 

His footstep draweth nigh; 

Chain as with steel those quick’ning throbs dlrtne, 
When he is by. 

Hang out no crimson signal, conscious cheek, 

For bis quick eyes to see. 

Betray not what my Ups are slow to speak; 

Jt must not he. 

Vol. LXXXII I. — 80. 


If e’er he comes on bended knee to sue, 

I shall not turn away; 

But till he speaks the words that lovers do. 

My heart I sway. 

My wayward heart that fain would break away, 
And seek its very own; 

But, foolish wayward heart, until that day 
Be thou as stone. 
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CHAPTER I. j the tall grass contentedly. In the distance was 

One dewy August morning, more than twenty j the house, with doors and windows wide open; 


years ago, a young gentleman was traveling in ; 
Virginia. He had suddenly remembered, when ! 
his summer vacation came, that he hod some 
cousins in Fairfax County, who would doubt¬ 
less be charmed to see him, for they had given 
him more than one invitation. So he sent them 
a letter of warning, and deciding that a horse¬ 
back ride. was the best thing for his health, he j 
secured a tall, raw-boned creature with a swift s 
trot, but mischief in her eyes, and began his 5 
journey. > 

Being town-bred, he did not ride with much ! 
grace or agility ; but he managed to keep his seat, S 
nevertheless. At last he saw, in the distance, j 
a house, faintly discernible through a wilderness • 
of trees, and was wondering if it could be his j 
destination, when there was a crackling sound, ! 
the flutter of something white in a thicket of 5 
damson trees near by, and his horse suddenly j 
shied, flinging off his rider; after which exploit j 
the animal ran gayly away. I 

As our hero rolled into a little stony golly by i 
the roadside, he heard a gurgle of laughter, and l 
glancing up, saw two bright eyes making merry < 
over his discomfiture. Simultaneously, a sharp \ 
pain shot through the arm on which he had \ 
fallen. He felt that the laugh was an insult, j 
under these circumstances. He scrambled up, \ 
but it was only to sink back again, with a feeling j 
of deadly sickness. | 

“ Mercy! ” said a penitent voice over his 
shoulder. 44 I’m very sorry I laughed at you, | 
sir. I didn’t know you were hurt.” And scram- I 
bling over the fence, the speaker, a young girl, 
eyed him sympathetically. “Oh, how pale you 
look ! ” she cried. 41 I’m mighty sorry ; I’m 
afraid it was my fault—you know, I didn’t want j 
you to see me. Is it broken?” She took hold { 
of the arm and moved it up and down, and when { 
be exclaimed with the pain, dropped it in great j 
alarm. 44 It’s broken right in two pieces,” she 
said, solemnly; “you’ll have to go home with 
me and let us send for the doctor. My sister j 
Frances will do all she can for you—come.” | 

He got up unsteadily and went with her.} 
They soon reached a dilapidated gateway with j 
stone pillars, but no gate; and in the neglected j 
avenue Mr. Winston found his horse cropping j 
(460) 


big and high; with an unfinished look, suggest¬ 
ive of disappointed aspirations; the windows 
shutterless, and the great porch in front, reached 
by a long flight of steps, destitute of railing or 
ornament; but the creeping trumpet-vine that 
clung around it, and the acacia brandies that 
embraced its roof, picturesquely making up for 
all deficiencies. 

He sank upon the sofa as soon as he reached 
the large and lolly, but desolate, parlor, and was 
at once surrounded by the ladies of the family. 
44 Quick,” said one, who seemed an elder sister, 
addressing his late companion, 44 run, Anastasia, 
and send Uncle Jack for the doctor, and tell 
father to come. Bun 1 ” It seemed to him that 
there was a look of pleased excitement on Mis¬ 
tress Anastasia’8 face as she flew out of the 
room. Presently there entered a dingy, depre¬ 
catory little gentleman, who hovered around with 
the air of one not yet wakened from a dream, 
watching his daughter’s movements with startled 
eyes. The doctor was not long in coming. He 
also wore an expression of pleased excitement; 
and the twilight fbund Mr. Winston quite com¬ 
fortable, the dingy little gentleman near at hand, 
and his daughters flitting softly in and out. 

44 I’m very sorry fo’ this,” said the little 
gentleman. He spoke in a hesitating way, and 
chopped his words off in the true old Virginia 
fashion. 44 1 since’ly regrot—that is I'm glad— 
I mean—well, of cou’se, not that exactly, but I’a 
sho’ I can’t express the pleasu’e I feel at having 
you here. 4 ’Tis an ill wind ’—you know the old 
proverb, ah ?” 

“Thank you, sir,” replied Winston, “you are 
all extremely kind;” and he then proceeded to 
give some account of -himBelf. 

44 Charles Wins’on! ” cried the other, rising in 
some exoitement; . 44 yo' cousin Tom lives five 
miles from here, but you have relations in this 
house, sir, who are as glad to see you as he 
would be. Francis Hathaway is my name, sir. 

I s’pose you’ve heard yo’ father speak of me. 
I’m yo’ third oousin, sir, twice removed. Charles 
Wins’on—what pleasant ree’lections of the past 
that name brings up! I’m happy to make yo* 
’quaintance, sir.” And clasping Mr. Winston’s 
hand with cousinly fervor he plunged into a 
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minute explanation of the relationship between 
them, involving the histories of several genera¬ 
tions of Winstons and Hathaways, an explana¬ 
tion which had a most confusing effect on his 
hearer, who was lost in the hopeless entangle¬ 
ment of names and dates. 

When the ladies appeared again they were 
presented to 44 Our cousin, my dears, Mr. Charles 
Wins’on;” and they greeted the newly-found 
relative with kindly smiles that pleased and 
touched him. Miss Frances, the eldest, was tall 
and angular, with a face that was still pretty, 
though careworn; her eyes expressed patient 
anxiety; and her whole appearance Bhowed that 
she was much older than the younger sister. 
The latter, Miss Anastasia, in face and figure 
was at least fifteen ; but she was dressed like a 
child of ten, in a short frock and a long-sleeved 
high-necked apron. Her light-brown hair was 
put back, and tied with a bit of faded ribbon. 
Everything in the house, however, seemed faded 
but her eyes and complexion. The quaint sim¬ 
plicity of her attire, the demhre yet graceful 
poise of the well-shaped head and shoulders, 
pleased Mr. Winston’s critical eyes; and he lay 
watching her from his shadowy place on the 
sofh, while he talked to Mr. Hathaway and Miss 
Frances, or rather listened while they talked to 
him; for Mistress Soft-Eyes, as he mentally 
christened the younger sister, was as mute as a 
mouse, not only at first, but during all the even¬ 
ing. 

The fracture of the arm proved to be a simple 
one, and healed rapidly; and Winston was so 
well contented with his quarters that he cheer¬ 
fully resigned all idea of going farther; indeed, 
he did not even send an explanation to his cousin 
Tom; and that gentleman probably thought, 
if he thought of it at all, that the visit had been 
given up. The whole place was surrounded by 
such an atmosphere of dreamy quiet; it seemed 
so secluded among its enoirding trees, that he 
could not shakeoff the feeling of being miles 
and miles away from any other house. The 
more he saw, meantime, of the Hathaways, the 
better he liked theta; they were the best, the 
kind A* t, the most unpractical people in the 
world, he thought; and he sighed to see the 
evidences that they were sinking down, slowly 
but surely, into poverty, perhaps want. The 
head of the house dreamed away his innocent 
life in seeming unconsciousness that his property 
was slipping out of his h&ftds; that his house 
was fairly tumbling down over his head. The 
only books he read were the Spectator, Pope, 
Swift, and other writers of a hundred years ago; 
his ancestors had bought the books when they 


{ were new, and he had never added to them. 
| There was not even & newspaper. He had an 
| invalid sister, Miss Margaret, and an only son, 
who had gone to try his luck in that boundless 
field of adventure vaguely called 41 the West.” 

44 He is trying to retrieve our fallen fortunes,” 

< said Miss Frances, with a little touch of that 
j pathetic pride which has come to look on fallen 
| fortunes as its just and honorable heritage. 
J Miss Frances shared her father's forgetfulness 

of the flight of time; she treated Anastasia like 
a child, and dressed her in the short frocks and 
; long aprons that she had mode for her five years 
| ago; meanwhile the little romp of ten had 
; grown tall and womanly, with the step and eyes 
j of a gazelle. 

J Anastasia was Winston’s most constant com- 
! panion during those long, pleasant, languid days, 
jwhen he lay on the sofa, or lounged about the 

< big shady garden; for Miss Frances was busy 
> with her household affairs. Our hero treated 
) her in a patronizing, elder-brotherly fashion, that 
| did not Beem to give offense; H pleased him to 
| hear her frank childish talk; she impressed him 
i as being a charming contrast to most of the city- 
| bred girls he knew. 


CHAPTER II. 

> 44 Soft-Eyes,” he said, one day, twisting a 

| long flexuous lock of her hair around his finger, 
j with dangerous cousinly familiarity, “don’t you 
j ever get tired of your life in this lonely place? 
| Don’t yon sometimes wish you could go away, 

I and see something of gayety, and mix with other 
girls?” 

She met his inquisitive eyes with a startled 
< flash of her own. 

| “What makes you ask me that?” she said, 

I quickly. 44 Do you think it so very dull and 
tiresome?” 

“Oh, no,” he answered. 44 1 like it very 
much; but then, I have you nil to talk to and 
j amuse me. Besides, I’m company, you know. 

I Bufc you’ve lived he*e ever since you were born, 
and your sister and aunt Ore so much older—that 
I think you would want a companion—somebody 

( nearer your own &g£, I mean.” 

44 No, I don’t,” said Anastasia, loyally, though 

I something in the sudden gravity of her face told 
Winston that he had suggested a feeling not 
unknown to her, if unconfessed. 44 This is my 
home. I love it, and I would rather live here 
than at any other place. I don’t get lonely here, 
and I don’t want any young companion. Father, 
and sister, and aunt, and Uncle Jack, are my 
companions—there!” 

Her tone of defiance amused him, and he pur- 
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sued his inquiries, though conscience prioiled 
him, as he Baid: 

“ But wouldn’t you like to go visiting, some¬ 
times? Say to parties, with a white dress on, 
aud—and flowers in your hair, and things like 
that?” . 

Here, as Mr. Winston’s ideas of fashionable 
dress were of the vaguest kind, his description 
broke down ignominioualy. 

“ I don't know,” Bhe answered, with a little 
falter of indecision. “I never thought about it j 
much. Perhaps, if I were rich, 1 would like it. j 
But I do go out sometimes,” with animated j 
pride. “ Sister and I go to spend the day at 
places—our neighbors, you know; but I don't 
like that much,” with a little shiver. “ Oh, it’s 
so tiresome to sit and listen to people talking 
over one’s head; for they never talk to me. I 
suppose it’8 not polite to take a book and read, 
or 1 might enjoy that. And 1 hate the girls I see 
—indeed I do—they giggle, and look at each 
other; and I think they nre laughing at me in 
my old faded frock. They have beautiful dresses, 
all sorts of pretty colors, with ribbons and 
things—nice and new; but my frocks are always 
made out of somebody’s old ones. Why, I 
declare,” cried she, with the air of one suddenly 
awakened to surprise nt some long familiar fact, 
“ I can’t remember—I don’t think I ever had 
anything new in my whole life.” 

Winston laughed to conceal the effect of this 
pathetio little confession. Remembering what 
Miss Frances had said about the fallen fortunes 
of the family, he was able to understand the 
cause of Anastasia’s mortifying experience. 

“ Nevermind, Soft-Eyes,” he said, with a thrill 
of generous indignation, at sight of some tears 
that had risen in her eyes. “ Beauty is beautiful 
in the shabbiest garments; you have that for 
your consolation. And then your turn will cer¬ 
tainly come. When I am married, you must 
come to see my wife and me. You and 1 are 
cousins, you know.” 

“Are you going to be married?” asked 
Anastasia, with sudden, startled interest. 

“Yes,” he answered. “Sometime—perhaps 
next year—I don’t know. Do you want to see 
my sweetheart 7 s picture?” 

He took out an ambrotype as he spoke, which 
represented a pretty coquettish face, of the pink 
and white style, looking from an aureola of 
golden curls. How different from the latent 
passion and noble outlines of that face that bent 
over it now with such attentive grace. 

“She’s beautiful,” said Anastasia, warmly. 
Then, drawing a little nearer: “I suppose you 
love her very much. Tell me, Cousin Charley, 


do you really feel like that? It must be very 
singular.” 

“Like what?” he asked, rather shortly, and 
with a little frown. 

“ Oh, like people do in books, when they are 
in love. Like Romeo—like Troilus—like Valen¬ 
tine, when he was in love with Sylvia. Don’t 
you remember what he said?” 

And her voice took on a thrilling vibration, as 
she repeated those passionate lines—who does 
not know their beauty ?—beginning: 

M What light it light if Sylvia be not seen ? 

What joy is joy if Sylvia be not by ? n 

“Is that the way you feel, Cousin Charley?” 
she cried. “ It must be very strango. Is your 
love like that?” 

“No,” he answered. “I am not so unfortu¬ 
nate. You see, I enjoy many things in the 
absence of my fair lady. Lovers now are more 
commonplace and—less devoted, I suppose.” 

“ Well, do you think people ever feel so, 

; except in books?” asked Mistress Soft-Eyes, with 
; incredulily in her tone. “ It must be very sin- 
! gular—and—and inconvenient. Indeed, I don’t 
; think I could ever love anyone so much.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Winston, in his 
! most elder-brotherly manner. “ Some people 
\ are more impulsive and self-forgetful than others, 

! ’ and perhaps devotion has grown tame and cool 
in these degenerate days. You see, the difficul¬ 
ties are not so great—fair ladies are so easily 
\ won—” 

| “ Oh,” interrupted she, with a little horrified 

| start. “Easily won? But how can they be? 
Why, I would never, never let anybody think 
that I liked them—in that way,” with a vivid 
\ blush, “ unless I was very sure; unless they had 
j proved, over and over again, that they loved me 
j better than anybody or anything else in the 
j whole world. But I don’t suppose that I shall 
} ever be troubled about such things. I don’t 
i suppose anybody will try to win me,” folding 
[ her hands with a soft little sigh. 

He looked at the beautiful face and smiled, 
j but said nothing. The subject was distasteful to 
\ him, and he was sorry to have introduced it. 

\ He looked at the picture, and somehow it bad 
| lost A faint glamor that used to belong to its 
J prettiness. The image of the original, that 
\ imagination onee made so besutiftil, seemed to 
S have grown dim and uninteresting. Winston 
j wondered to himself how he had drifted so easily 
into that engagement. She certainly had not 
been herd to win. She had somewhat resembled 
a ripe peach, that drops unexpectedly into the 
idle hand that merely caresses it* downy 
beauty. 
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Suddenly, Anastasia burst into a laugh. 

44 Why, how funny it would be,” she cried, 

44 to see you married. I cannot imagine it.” 

“ But why ?” he asked, the least bit chagrined. 

44 Oh, you are so young. You don’t seem so 
very much older than I am. Yo’ face,” dropping 
into her Virginia, accent, “ is smooth, and yo’ 
eyes like a boy's. Oh, it would be ridiculous.” 

The cool gray depths of Mr. Winston's eyes 
showed a passing breeze of irritation; for he had 
always been sensitive about his boyish appear¬ 
ance. 

44 Do you think so?” he said. Then he made 
an effort to change the subject. 44 So you read 
Shakespeare,” he added, 44 and learn the most 
romantic parts by heart—eh, Soft-Eyes?” 

44 Oh, no,” she answered, with a blush. 44 1 
don’t learn it. I only read it over once or twice; 
and it comes to me afterwards. Yes, I have read 
all the plays.* I like them better than anything 1 
else. I have read all the books in the house; \ 
but I like Shakespeare best.” j 

Then with that womanly cleverness that some-! 
times startled him, sbe discussed, with no small j 
amount of critical insight, the relative merits < 
and genius of those dull old volumes, that had * 
failed to satisfy her healthy intellectual thirst. < 
44 Did you ever read any of Scott’s novels ?” he \ 
asked. 44 Do you know anything of Byron, and \ 
Shelley, and Wordsworth ? Or Tennyson, or \ 
Longfellow, or Hawthorne ?” • } 

44 Why, I never even heard of them,” with great \ 
humility. 44 1 suppose the books I have read are j 
very old-fashioned now. I don’t like novels one j 
bit. We have Clarissa and Sir Charles Grandison ; 5 
but they are so foolish and tiresome ; and as for \ 
Peregrine Pickle, and Tom Jones, and all ofj 
them, I hate 'em; they are detestable.” 4 

44 I’ll send you some of my books when I go \ 
home,” he said, 44 some that I know you will \ 
like. I go, you know, to-morrow. You must i 
write to me, Soft-Eyes, won't you?” ! 

44 I can’t promise,” she answered. 44 1 never { 
wrote a letter in my life. You would be shocked j 
at my handwriting and bad spelling. Oh, you > 
don’t know how ignorant I am. I never went to ; 
school a single dny.” j 

She watched him anxiously, to see the effect of; 
this shocking revelation; and brightened when < 
he only laughed, and said: j 

44 Don’t grieve about it, So ft-Eyes. The effect : 
of this disadvantage has not quite uncivilized j 
you. But how did it happen ?” j 

44 We have been do poor,” was her reply, j 
44 ever since I can remember, that there was no j 
money to send me to school. I ured to sny my j 
lessons to Sister Frances; but she was always so i 


| busy, and then she had forgotten some things; 
j and I always hated to do sums and write copies; 

< and so,” she concluded, meekly, 44 I’m afraid I 
didn’t learn as much as I ought.” 

When the next day came, Miss Frances gave 
him a cousinly kiss, and a kindly invitation to» 
come again. Then he turned to where Anastasia 
stood, looking very grave. 

44 Good-by, Soft-Eyes,” he said. 44 Don’t for¬ 
get that you are to write to me; and think of me 
when you read the books I’m going to send.” 

He took her hand, as he spoke, and made a 
motion as if to kiss her; but she snatched her 
hand away, and cried, with a sudden burst of 
tears: 44 1 don’t want to kiss you—there!” and 
rushed out of the room. Somehow, a faint elec¬ 
trical thrill shot through him. What did it mean ? 
He broke into a nervous little laugh, and blushed 
crimson. 

All that day, and for many days after, Mr. 
Winston was haunted by the memory of two 
lovely tearful eyes—Anastasia’s eyes, when they 
last met his own. It made him angry. 

“Pshaw!” thought he, “I’m surely not such 
a weak-minded fool as to fall in love with a child 
like that—when I am engaged to another woman, 
too. A man of my age, frill twenty-six, ought to 
know better. It’s absurd.” 

But the haunting eyes continued to trouble 
him. He wrote to the Hathaways^ and received, 
after some delay, a kind answer from Miss 
Frances, in quaint boarding-school-composition 
style. Then he sent another letter, and the 
books he had promised Anastasia: some of the 
Waverley novels, David Copperfield, and several 
little blue gilt-edged volumes of his favorite 
poetry. The thanks and acknowledgment came, 
after awhile, in a little note, all on one side of 
the paper, in a large, stiff, scrawling hand; a 
very polite and ceremonious little letter, that Mr. 
Winston put away in his pocket-book, taking it 
out sometimes to read it, with an amused smile, 
then laying the little scrap of paper tenderly 
back again. But his next letter was not an¬ 
swered for a long time, and the next not at all. 
So his correspondence with the Hathaways died 
a natural death, and the remembrance of his stay 
with them seemed like a dream, though a dream 
that had made a lasting impression upon him. 

Meantime, his engagement had been broken. 
But not by him. For while he was struggling to 
regain his old consistency, nnd wasting time in 
angry self-accusations for his indifference, there 
caine a letter from the lady—she had not the 
courage to tell him when they met, the evening 
before, for, poor fellow, what a blow it would 
be to him—begging to be released from her 
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promise. Ah, with what a sigh of relief he had j her old self again, only older, grayer, more 


read that letter. Let us tell the honest truth. 
After that visit to Virginia, he had fancied his 
fiancee changed. The chatter was tiresome to 
him, that he had once thought so amusing; her 
gongs were stale and commonplace; and one day, 
when he detected a dash of rouge on her plump 
cheeks, rebellious memory showed him Anas¬ 
tasia’s tender generous bloom. He was a man of 
too much honor to have broken the engagement; 
but do you think he was sorry when it was 
broken by the lady herself? 

CHAPTER III. 

The next year the war broke out between the 
North and the South, and many summers and 
winters passed before Winston heard of his 
cousins in Virginia. Meantime, how had it 
fared with them ? Badly enough, heaven knows, 
especially with Anastasia. The contentment she 
had confessed to Cousin Charles left her, after 
that day when she so passionately refused to 
kiss him. Neglectful of her former duties and 
amusements, she moved with fitful steps through 
the dull bouse, while Miss Frances and Miss 
Margaret, noting the lustre of her eyes, the 
flickering blaze of color in her cheeks, glanced 
at each other in surprise. “ How pretty she 
was,” they said, with admiring exultation. 
They observed her unusual silence; but with a 
kindly delicacy left her to herself. 

All this while she thought of Winston, with 
a shrinking consciousness that he had wounded 
her, though she would have died sooner than 
acknowledge it. The books he had sent her 
were read and re-read with keen delight. But his 
kind answer to her poor little note of fhnnks 
somehow made her angry, and produced one of j 
those unreasonable bursts of crying that hod 
lately grown common with her when alone. “I 
wish that he had never oome here,’* she said to j 
herself; “ I wish he had never come. What j 
right had he to tell me about things he knew I 
could never have ? I know he despises me, and j 
looks on me as ignorant and foolish. I know he j 
laughs when he thinks of me—of this plaoe—of j 
all of us. Oh, I hate him! I wish—I wish he j 
had not come.” j 

Miss Frances realized that her child had j 
grown into a woman, when, after awhile, Ana- j 
stasia left off her long aprons and arranged her j 
dress as for as possible in more womanly fashion, j 
The poor girl also collected some old school-books < 
and began to study them, fitfully at first, but < 
afterwards with increasing interest, and persever- > 
ance. Then, when she was growing more like \ 


womanly, the war came on; and for years 
nothing was thought of, North or South, but bat¬ 
tles, but sorrow, but desolation, but death. 
Young Hathaway hurried home from the West, 
joined the Confederate Army, and fell at Gettys¬ 
burg. Poor old Mr. Hathaway, when he beard 
this fatal news, was seized with a paralysis from 
which—the doctor told Miss Frances—he could 
never recover. Then, in less than a month after, 
Miss Margaret took a fever and died. When 
peace came, Miss Frances and Anastasia found 
themselves more desolate and poverty-stricken 
than ever. All the servants had long been gonev 
all except Uncle Jack, whose fidelity, not to say 
his age, forbade such an idea. Miss Frances 
devoted her days to the care of the poor helpless 
old gentleman, while Anastasia was cook, house¬ 
maid, washerwoman, everything; for Uncle Jack 
could render but little aid with his shaky, feeble, 
withered old hands. 

One lovely evening, in June, Anastasia found 
herself more than usually oppressed by the 
lonely silence of the house. Decay and dilapi¬ 
dation had made rapid progress of late about 
the premises. The clusters of roses on the lawn 
seemed to have lost heart, and courage to hold 
their own, and were yielding ploce to crowding 
thickets of slim young locust and alanthus trees, 
under whose shadows weeds and brambles seemed 
killing out the grass. In the garden where 
she and Cousin Charles had loitered together, 
confusion reigned, except m one little comer 
which Uncle Jack still tried to cultivate. But 
the scene was pleasant, nevertheless; nature was 
looking her best; one could not help being 
pleased and soothed. Anastasia wandered about 
the place, lingering here and there. Presently 
the slow strokes of an axe caught her attention. 
Looking up, she beheld Uncle Jack feebly chop¬ 
ping on one of the three remaining logs, that 
formed their scanty wood-pile. 

“ Hi, lill missis, dat you?” said the old man, 
pausing a moment as she approached; “ I’s 
tryin’ ter cut you some wood ; l’s tryin’ my bes’; 
but dis ole han* so stiff an’ trimbly, dat I can’t 
do much. I isn’ much mo’ ’count fo* dis worl, 
lill missis. Dis ole nigger mos* used up—dot’s 
so. He—he—he!” He gave a deprecatory 
chuckle and resumed his work, while Anastasia, 
seating herself on the grass near by, watched 
him with pitying eyes. How old, and weak, and 
tremulous he looked! How inadequate to his 
task 1 It seemed a painful effort for him to raise 
the axe; and the unsteady downward strokes 
made but little impression. What a pity! What 
a shame, that he should have to work so hard 1 
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Why, he would soon be eighty years old, and J 
here he was, trying to chop wood. 

Suddenly she sprang to her feet, with cheeks 
and eyes indignantly aflame. 

“ Uncle Jack,” she cried, laying hold of the 
axe with her strong young hands, “ give me this, 
and let me cut the wood. I’m strong—I will do j 
it—you are too old for hard work like this. I 
can see that it hurts you, all the time—here, 
give it me.” 

The horror and amaze in the old man’s face 
almost made her laugh. He held on to the axe 
with all his little strength. 

“ W’y, lill missis,” he said, when his voice 
came back after the first shock, “ now how you 
is foolishin’. White quality lady like you can’t 
chop wood. You don’t know how. I don’t ’low 
dat—no, no.” 

44 I’ll learn soon enough, Uncle Jack. Give 
me the axe, and let me try.” 

She took it from his feebly-resistant hands, 
and planting one foot on the log, as he had done, 
to keep it steady, raised the implement, with a | 
little defiant fling, and began hacking away 
fiercely; while Uncle Jack dodged around, trying 
with frantic gestures to dissuade her from what 
seemed to him the most 44 low-life” work she had 
yet undertaken. 44 ’Deed, Miss Stasy,” cried he, 
with a comical accent of mortification, 44 ’deed, 
now, don’t you do dat, missy. W’at fo’ you 
wan’ ter do dat work ? Gimme dat axe, lill j 
missis; gimme it, an* let dis yeh ole Uncle 
Jack cut de wood. What else he made fo’ ? 
He, he!” 

But “lill missis” was not moved by these 
entreaties, and Uncle Jack grew more and more j 
excited. j 

“Now you can’t do dat,” he cried. 44 Now j 
you don’t know how. You gimme dat axe, an* go j 
tend ter yo* par. I hears ’im a^hollerin’ fo’ you. 
Now ’deed you cut yo’ foot off. Miss Stasy, you 
cat yo’se’f now—now stop dat—you hit yo’se’f 
in de eye wid de chip. Oh-h-h 1 ’deed you hit 
yo’se’f in de eye—” 

She paused in sudden laughter. 

“Uncle Jack,” she said, with dignified air, 
“ don’t you see how much faster I can do this 
than you can? It doesn’t hurt me—I like it. 
Ton go see if my father is awake, and stay with 
Rim till I come—go.” 

The old man hobbled off reluctantly, feeling 
that the world was coming to an end. Anastasia 
took breath awhile, and resumed her task, getting 
▼ery red and hot, but unconsciously showing 
some splendid curves of her tall slender figure. 
What graceful sweeping motions of her lithe arms 
and shoulders, as she alternately bent forward 


and rose upright. With what a fine high-strung 
air of determination Bhe lifted the dull old axe; 
and with what an aimless hack it descended; for 
nature had not gifted her with such a genius for 
wood-cutting that her first attempt proved a 
grand success. But by dint of perseverance, she 
chopped off several sticks before she paused lor 
another rest. 

Suddenly, glancing toward the house, her 
startled eyes beheld a tall gentleman coming 
from that direction. He looked handsome, erect, 
well dressed; but there was an indignant flush 
on his face; and he came swiftly across the sun¬ 
lit grass, bareheaded, with hand outstretched, 
crying: 44 Anastasia.” 

44 Cousin Charles I” Bhe said, quickly; but 
drew her hands down, and her head up, with a 
defensive motion. 

“Good heavens,” he cried, “this is too bad. 
Is it possible that you have to do such rough 
hard work ? Is it so bad as this ? Here, let me 
do this for you.” 

He spoke kindly enough, and tried to take 
hold of her axe; but she held on to it firmly, 
waving him away. 

44 You don’t know how it hurts me to see all 
this,” he said. 44 1 had no idea it was so bod. 
If I could have known sooner, or helped—” 

44 If you had known, what good would it have 
been ?” she cried, almost fiercely. 44 What could 
you have done? We are all ruined—ruined. 
My brother is dead; it broke my father’s heart. 
He will never be like he was before. Aunt 
Margaret is dead, too. I know it was the grief 
and trouble that killed her. We are nothing but 
beggars—beggars. The old place is hopelessly 
mortgaged. We are living here because people 
pity us and let us stay.” And she broke down 
in a passion of tears. 

The tempest of grief seemed to soothe her. 
She looked up, and put out her hand graciously. 
What a strong, shapely, nervous hand it was, 
Winston thought; a hand used to work, and 
therefore not near so white as his own, but taper- 
fingered, with the slimmest wrist in the world. 

44 Forgive me, Cousin Charles,” said she, 44 1 
had no right to speak so. It was not your fault. 
It was nobody’s—it was fate.” 

“ And now let me do this for you,” he said, 
glancing at the log of wood at her feet. 

44 Oh, no! ” with a flush; 44 there is no need—• 
X—I W as only amusing myself. Uncle Jack is 
with us still, and he does a great deal for me.” 

“Oh, Soft-Eyes,” thought Winston, 44 you aro 
no better than other women. What innocent 
deceit will you not all practice, for the sake of 
keeping up appearances.” But he said nothing 
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in words; and directly they went into the house head of the table with lofty air, but the blush 
together. on your cheek was not borrowed from the sunset 

“ Do you want to see father ?” asked Anastasia, this time. No, indeed. “ Come, Cousin Charles,’ 1 
“ He is very much changed since you saw him j said she, “you must be tired and hungry after 
last. He does not often know people; but he | your long walk from the station. Won’t you 

have a cup of tea?” 

Of course he wquld. He took his place and 
watched her pour the tea out. “I’m sorry I 
can’t offer you a teaspoon,” she said, “but 
they’re all gone, and the sugar-tongs too,” with 
a gay laugh. “ This tea is a great treat to me, 
cousin; we couldn’t get any for a long time, you 
daughter announced their guest, a ghost of a j know. Oh, dear J” with a sudden little start; “I 
smile lit up his face, and he nodded several j quite forgot—how is your wife, Cousin Charles ?” 
times. “Charley Wins’on—ofco’seI know him,” He gave a little start. “Oh, confound it!” 

he said, “ of co’se. Why, Charley, it’s forty he said, in a great flurry; “lam not married— 
years since I saw you—forty years—forty—yo’ j what put that into your head?” 
son was killed at the battle of Gettysburg, wasn’t “Not married?” With her wide-open eyes 
he? Oh, no—no, it was my son—mine—mine.” ; expressing more mischief tjian surprise, however. 
Poor old man, his mind was gone forever. “ Why, you told me that you—” 

- “Yes, I know,” he said, and hastened to 

CHAPTER IV. explain. “ I did have such an idea once, but it 

Winston was waiting in the tea-room for the never came to anything; it was broken off. My 
re-appearance of Miss Anastasia. IIow the old sweetheart jilted me ; turned me off for somebody 
times came back, as he looked about. The same else, you know: a millionaire, a great army con- 
quaint engravings of King Lear and Cymbelino tractor,” with a laugh. 

hung on the walls. The curtains that had been “ What a shame!” murmured she, sympnthet- 
almost brown, years ago, were now more faded ically. “ I beg your pardon for referring to it. 
than ever. But all this changed when Anastasia But I didn’t know. I wonder that anyone should 
entered; a sudden-flood of light, ns it were, be so cruel.” 

pouring into the room. She had changed her “ But you see I have survived it. I don’t look 
dress for an old India muslin, exquisitely fine, as if my heart was broken, do I?” 
but now almost threadbare; one that had been That night, as Winston leaned from his bed- 
her grandmother’s, and was made with a baby- room window, enjoying a cigar and the lovely 
waist, and sleeves reaching only to the elbow's, summer moonlight, bo thought of them all with 
Hearing her approach, he turned and spoke, And an unusual warmth and tenderness. An uncle 
she stopped for a moment before entering. The had lately died, and left him a large fortune, 
door by which she came led down, by a step or Why not marry Anastasia, if she would have 
two, to the lawn; and she paused on oue of these j him ? Buy this place, and turn it into a cheerful 
lower steps, and looked up. j well-kept summer residence? Having resolved 

Never, to his last day, will he forget the pic- j thus, he determined to begin the siege as soon 
ture she made os she stood there, holding back j as possible. But he waited, all the next day, in 
her skirts with both hands and looking up smil- j vain, for a favorable chance to speak bis mind to 
ingly at him, to reply. lie looked at her so? her; it did not come till twilight, when he found 
eagerly, and with such evident admiration, that j himself alone with Anastasia, on the porch, 
she burst out laughing and made him a little i watching the red moon growing smaller and 
courtesy, her hands still holding back her nar- j whiter, as it climbed up over the tree-tops, 
row skirts. Then she checked herself, gravely. \ Then, with many inward thrills and tremors, and 
How long was it since she had laughed like | some changes of color that were lost upon her in 
that ? It gave her quite a guilty feeling. The l the dusk, he pleaded his cause, stammering a 
? room seemed to him a little Paradise. I little, but not without some eloquence, after alL 

Her tea-table was soon arranged—indeed, there \ “And now, Soft-Eyes, don’t you think,” he 
was very little to put on it—and going out she \ said, in conclusion, “you can be happy with me? 
presently returned with a rather shamefaced air, j Will you try, cousin—eh ?” 
bringing a plate of hoe-cakes and & pot of tea. ! The twilight was over her face like a veil; bat 
Oh, Soft-Eyes, how it hurt your pride—this j the hand he tried to take seemed quietly re¬ 
poverty-stricken little repast! Y"ou stood at the \ sistant. 


might remember you.” She led the way, as she 
spoke, to the room where Mr. Hathaway sat, 
propped up in a big chair, staring vacantly in 
front of him. The kind old man was helpless 
and motionless now, except that he moved his 
head and shoulders from side to side incessantly, 
with an uncertain, reBtless motion. When his 
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“I’m very sorry,” she murmured, soberly, 
after a little pause. “ How did you erer come to 
think of such a thing? It grieves me so much 
to have to say no,” (he couldn’t see her smile,) 
“but you won’t 4 mind it much, I daresay,” with 
a profound sigh. 

“Oh, don’t say so,” he cried, with tender 
vehemence, and another futile snatch at that 
elusive hand. “Why, I should mind it more 
than I ever did anything in my whole life before. 
Mast you Bay no, Soft-Eyes? Why should it 
be no ?” 

“I will never marry anybody, I think. I’ll 
be an old maid, like Sister Frances. But I won¬ 
der at your asking me this. You know you 
wrote how ignorant I was, and how stupid, 
and—” 

“Don’t talk nonsense,” with a little quiver 
of impatience. “ You know I don’t think you 
either stupid or ignorant. I never did. You 
quite misunderstood me. You’re too sensitive, 
dear. No other woman can ever suit me so well. 
I never loved anyone as I do you. Are you 
thinking of what I told you onoe? Pshaw, that 
wag all a mistake—a piece of idle folly.” 

“ Idle folly ? Can people put love on and off, 
like an old shoe? Don’t think because I am an 
ignorant country girl that I am quite an—id— 
idiot.” With almost a sob. “ If it had not been 
for that, I might”—another sob—“ I might have 
loved you, I might have been your wife, but 
now—” 

She shook her head decisively, while our hero 
began pleading, apologizing, explaining. But in 
the midst of his tirade, she suddenly started up 
and ran into the house; ran away to her own 
room, where, shutting the door behind her, she 
fell into an agitation of tears and laughter; and 
even in the summer darkness, and all alone, the 
hot blushes came and went on her face. Foolish, 
inconsequent Anastasia. Perhaps if Cousin 
Charles had seen her then, he would not have 
looked so down-hearted, when he stalked off to 
bed. 

Bat Winston was not one to own defeat. His 
usual determination to have his own way was 
strengthened by a virtuous feeling that in this 
cose at least his way was the best in the world. 
So, the next day, and the next, he renewed the 
attack, receiving always the same answer, though 
& certain expression of her face, that he caught 
occasionally, made him think she was not so 
obdurate as she would have him believe. But on 
the fourth day, something happened that, for the 
time, rendered love-making impossible. Miss 
Frances, going into her father’s room, found 
the poor old gentleman dead in his chair, with 


something of the old dreamy smile on his face, 
that he used to wear when Winston first saw 
him. During the next few days of confusion 
and distress, both women looked to Cousin 
Charles for counsel and sympathy. They found 
him as kind as a woman, and the most thoughtful 
of men. After Mr. Hathaway was laid away in 
the wilderness of a graveyard, close by, Mr. 
Winston held long consultations with Miss 
Frances, and afterward with the creditors, whose 
indulgence could not last much longer. Miss 
Frances returned to her old anxious cares for 
the morrow, and Anastasia went about with a 
grave face; while CouBin Charles lingered on, 
day after day. Everybody seemed taking it for 
granted that he would stay, and meantime there 
was a certain softening of Anastasia’s manner 
towards himself, which awakened a glow of 
delightful expectancy, that made him think this 
place the most fascinating spot on earth. 

One morning, while he was busy with some 
old yellow papers, that Miss Frances had brought 
for examination, Anastasia came softly into the 
room, carrying in her hand a great fragrant rose 
of Damascus, whose color paled in contrast to 
that which suddenly burned on her face, as he 
looked up with an ardent glance. An intuitive 
perception made him aware that she had come to 
make a confession of some sort. 

“ Well,” he said, with suppressed excitement 
in his tone. 

“Well,” she answered, with a little half- 
frightened laugh, “ I—I want to tell you some¬ 
thing—I mean—” 

'She faltered and paled; but seeing him spring 
up, with a sudden flush and tremor, she instantly 
grew calm again, (it is the way with women,) 
and resumed her old dignity of maimer. 

“Cousin Charles,” she said, “you have been 
kinder to us than we had any right to expect; 
we never can repay your kindness.” 

“ You can, if you will,” he cried, “you know 
how.” 

She waved him to silence. “ Then you have 
not changed yo’ mind?” she said, very gravely. 
“You still think you would like me for yo’ wife 
in spite of my being foolish, and ignorant, and 
high-tempered ?’* 

“ High-tempered ? I never said it.” 

She went on without heeding him: “ Well, I 
wonder at your choice. I thought you had more 
taste. But if you still insist—I want to pay 
our debt. I can’t bear to owe anybody in the 
world; and I can’t pay it anyway but this. 
That is,” demurely, “if you will take me, sir.” 

“ Sweetest—take you, Soft-Eyes—take you ?” 
And he rushed forward, with hands outstretched. 
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But she retreated, putting her own hands behind 
her. 

44 Don’t be absurd,” she said, severely; 44 1 feel 
it my duty to tell you now, that I don’t believe 
in men loving twice. I take you because I can’t 
help it, and not because 1 believe you love me,” 
dodging behind the sofa as he pursued her. 
44 And I’m high-tempered, as you said,” still re¬ 
treating, and making a motion towards jumping 
out of the window as he followed; 44 and am 
sure to give you a heap of trouble. I know I 
shan’t like any of the people you know; city- 
bred ladies—and I don’t think they will like me; 
and that will make you feel uncomfortable, won’t 
it?” 

44 Oh, confound it 1 ” said he, 44 1 don’t want 
you to like anybody but me. Don’t be so tanta¬ 
lizing. Give me a kiss. Gracious heavens, don’t 
I deserve it, Soft-Eyes? Don’t I?” 

She still kept retreating. 44 You say, though ; 
I don't believe it, that you love me better than : 
anything else in the world.” j 

44 Good Lord, have I not told you so fifty | 
times?” i 

44 But perhaps sister will object; you must ask ! 
her leave,” with provoking gravity. j 

44 She does not object at all; she is kinder than ] 
you.” Cousin Charles was now on the verge of j 
distraction. j 

Suddenly her whole tone and manner changed. 
44 Am I unkind ?” she said; 44 1 did not mean to j 


| be. Don’t you remember I said once that I 
would be hard to win ? I’ll tell you something 
I would never have told anyone to save my life 
—but—but now I know you are in earnest. I 
j like you—I don’t know if it is love, cousin, but 
| I—I have liked you so for a long time—there! ” 

I During this confession she had changed sud¬ 
denly from a queen to a handmaid; she grew 
red and pale by turns; her eyes were more 
lovely than ever, through the tears that filled 
them; the hand she held out, with palm up¬ 
turned, in such graciousness of sweet [surrender, 
trembled shyly. The siege had been long; the 
terms of capitulation were decidedly favorable 
to the conquered; but it was a surrender, after 
all; and doubtless Mr. Winston’s heart beat 
with triumphant excitement, as he advanced to 
take formal possession of this fair fortress. 
Perhaps, too, it was not only a hand-clasp that 
she gave; he had said that he deserved a kiss; 
and perhaps she may have granted him one— 
just one. Who knows? 

Pshaw! Love-scehes are exceedingly tire¬ 
some to all but the actors themselves. Nobody 
likes to feel de trop; it’s the most disagreeable 
thing in the world, and not even atoned for by 
the gratification of one’s curiosity. I wonder if 
Miss Frances felt the Bensation when she paused, 
for a moment, at the parlor door; then, seeing 
what she did, decided not to go in, but went 
softly away again. 


VENUS OF MELOS. 
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On, dust of ancient Greece uprise, 

And veil your fallen idol’s eyes, 

That she may not behold the sight 
Of ruined beauty, broken might. 

Her splendid temples, once that crowned 
The hills, lie shattered on the ground; 
The ashes of her priests are flung 
To every wind that Homer sung. 

Ai»d weeds spring up within tbe halls, 
Once sacred to the oracles, 

Aud she from her dark hillside tomb 
Has come, but none can make hor room, 

Save in some gallery long and high. 
Where she will stand till by and by. 
Across the beauty of her face 
The Bpider weaves a veil of lace, 

And round her, like a garment, clings 
Tho dust, aud o’er her brood the wings, 
Like those of some black bat or bird. 

Of darknesB, heavy, thick, unstirred. 

Bnt he who thinks this later time 
Has brought the world upon Its prime 


8hould go as in the yean agone— 

A laureled poet went alone, 

And walked amidst tbe columns, wrought 
Long since by men of care and thought. 
He wandered there to be apart 
From all companions, save bis heart. 

And that was sad as sad could be, 

For lauds that lay beyond tbe sea. 

It was that quiet hour when day 
Puts on a twilight robe of gray. 

The airs about began to stir; 

Uprose the star of Jupiter; 

And like an eagle in the sky, 

Tbe spirit of the Past swept by. 

On graceful pillars, once asnin. 

He saw the temples rise as when 
From her majestic throne looked down 
The city of the violet crown. 

Tho home of law and liberty, 

The stately mother of the free, 

Whose children, heroes every one, 

Fought on the field of Marathon. 
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No. III.—THE ECONOMICAL COUNCIL. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘JOSIAH ALLEN’S W I F E. ” 


Josiah read to me, out of the Jonesville Record, > Josiah. “Wal, she had a creek in the neck, 
yesterday, that the old Archbishop ofCanterbury j She ketched it the day she helped mow the hay. 
was dead, and that the new one was going to call 8he thought it would save the hirin’ another 
another council of Episcopals, they call ’em j man; an’ she overworked, an* her doctor bill 
14 Pan-Angling” ones, I believe; and this reminds j has cost Ebenezer over thirty dollars, besides the 
me that the Methodists, all over the world, as j hired girl.” 

everybody knows, held a big meetin’, year before j “Wal, it seems to me that Ebenezer had better 
last, also; an Economical Council, as they called l have gone to the Economical Council himself; 
it. Josiah brought the news to me after it was > he’d have saved money.” 

all over, for, you see, we haven’t a telephone in j 44 Oh, sliaw! Samantha. How Bimple wimmin 
our house, or Iigun rug9, or any of these new- j can talk. Men are as economical creeters as the 
fanglcd notions. J world ever see; they don’t need to attend Eco- 

44 1 wish we’d heerd of it in time,” said Josiah. j nomical Councils. They may make mistakes 
44 Economical Councils are noble ineetin’s. They i sometimes. Ebenezer may have made a mistake 
are just what wimmin need: they are jnst what S in overworkin’ his wife the first day ; but their 
every woman, far and near, ought to go to. I’ll \ principles are square an’ firm ; they don’t need 
tell you what I’d have done, Samantha: I’d have j no Economical Council, for they are jist as eco- 
given you a dollar and a half towards it; I J. nomical an’ savin’ as the day is long.” 
wouldn’t have begrudged money; for if they j “Wal,” says I, 44 I’m glad I didn’t go. It 
teached wimmin half what I s’posed they did, would have cost a great deal, an’ it would have 
it would have been plenty of cash in my pocket been a sort of a unnecessary expense.” 
before the end of the year.” 44 But you had better have gone,” he said, and 

Now I knew that the Economical Council had he murmured sort o’ low to himself: 44 1 should 
been held in London village, and I knew that a have got it back agin’ before the year was out.” 
dollar and a half wouldn’t have taken me hardly Says I: 44 1 wouldn’t have gone an’ left you, 
out of sight of land. And I knew that if I had Josiah.” 

traveled till my money give out, and they put Says he, sort o’ mad-like, and flarin' up: 

me out of the boat, why then the solemn feelin’s ; 44 Wha 4 . ? Awhile ago you was all rousted up 

would have come to me—how would I get back about goin’ to New York village to see Mrs. 
to shore agin ? I knew I couldn’t walk on the Lorne and the marquis. You was fairly be- 
Atlantic Ocean—I knew I wasn’t a miracle. But witched to go.” 

I kept my thoughts to myself, for I had a recson 44 Yes,” says I, dreamily; 44 1 did want to go. 
for doin’ so. I hain’t been there for some time. An’ I felt 

Au’ Josiah went on: that the village might begin to feel sort o' slighted 

44 Saranntha,” he said, 44 1 do feel fairly bad j if I didn’t go there agin’. But you know well, 

that you didn’t t*ke this tower.” \ Josiah Allen, that I didn’t want to go unless you 


Says I, cautiously, (principle made me say it,): > 
44 What makes you feel so bad about it ?” j 

“Why,” says he, “because I heerd Deacon l 
Ebenezer Scrimshaw fellin’ old Sowerby all \ 
about it, this mornin’ ; and ho said, Ebenezer j 
did, that he’d have given a ten-cent bill if his \ 
wife could have attended to it.” < 

44 Wal, why didn’t she? She knew it in time. | 
But we live in such an out-of-the-way place—we j 
hear nothin'. We’ll not hear o’ the day o* Judg- J 
ment till the day after.” j 

“And that’ll be lucky for you,” snickered \ 


went too. Though I should like to have seen the 
Economical Council.” 

44 But I tell you the Economical Council wuzn’t 
held in New York village,” he said, flarin’ tip. 
“Don’t you s'pose I know? When did you 
ever hear of a man mokin’ a mistake ? Wimmin 
is alius wobblin' ’round, gettin’ into fhe wrong 
places, but you don’t ketch a man doin’ it. 
However, since we didn't go to the Economical 
Council, I’ll take you to New Yqrk, for a tower, 
instead.” 

Now I wuz glad to get to New York: but I 
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didn’t like the way he talked. It’s the last straw 
that kills the camel; and the straw that over¬ 
came me was “ wobblin’.” I wuzn’t goin’ to be 
called a wobbler; an’ be told that my sect wob- 
i bled with impunity. I never said another word 
about where the Economical Council had been 
held, though I knew it had been in London, an’ 
not in New York village, an’ had told Josiah so. 
But 1 went to work an’ got ready for a tower to 
New York, and got Josiah ready. For though a 
man may be a woman’s protector in danger, and 
her strong tower in adversity, an’ a bulwark to 
the nation, he can’t get into his best clothes 
without help, or find his han’kerchief an’ necktie 
an’ hat without the aid of his devoted pardner. 

His calls to me for help while he was a-dressin’ 
in the mornin’, the day we started, wuz loud an’ 
violent. An’ his frantic rushes into my room— 
an’ his onslaughts onto my beauro-drawers—an’ 
his wild statements that I had took every article 
o’ his wearin’ apparil an’ had ’em on at that min¬ 
ute, or else had hid ’em—was frequent, an’ har¬ 
rowin’ in the extreme. 

But as every married female knows by experi¬ 
ence what these sufferin’B are, and every man also 
knoweth it in his heart, I will, in the language 
o’ the poet, “draw a braize veil” over my suffer¬ 
in’s an’ his’n. An’ suffice it to say, the hour o’ 

8 A. M., in the forenoon, found us on the train 
that bore us on swift towards that noble river, ] 
the Hudson, on which, at 11 A. M., forenoon, we j 
embarked, and sailed onwards down the peace- j 
ful waters. • 

Some say that wimmin can’t help talkin’, that 
if they can’t talk they must die; but I can truly j 
say, that though the surroundin’ wimmin was 
numerous and permiscuss, I couldn’t speak a 
word, for the Spirit o’ Beauty had laid her fingers 
on the lips o’ Samantha, an’ she wuz dumb (for 
the time bein’); she had laid her fingers on the j 
eyes o' Samantha, and she wuz blind (as it were) 
to all about her. She didn’t see none of the 
wimmin surroundin’ her, only that divine Spirit 
o’ Beauty, whose home is in the glory of the 
mountains, the glory of the waters. 

Sumtimes the water would lay blue an’ trankil 
an* calm-like—an' then the light would lay in 
long golden ripples; an’ the vessels with their 
white wings a-soilin’ by would each one of ’em 
make as shinin’ a track as if they had sot out 
for the shinin’ shore we read about. j 

Sumtimes the mountains risin’ up out of the j 
water would be dark-green, gorguss mantillys, j 
woven of the fresh tracery o’ tree-boughs, an’ ! 
little white villas would peer down on Samantha j 
from green heights as if they felt friendly towards 
her an’ wished she was inside of ’em. They ! 


looked dretful friendly towards her, mebby it was 
because she felt so friendly towards them; she 
felt dretful friendly towards them, an’ towards 
the villages that Were scattered along the side of 
the river like clusters o’ daisies. 

Folks generally get paid back in their own 
coin in this world, or in any other world I know 
anything about. An’ folks will find what they 
hunt for; if they hunt for faults an’ deformities, 
they will find ’em; if they hunt for beauty and 
sweetness, they will find ’em. 

Why, good land! if a man takes a dog an’ a 
gun an’ goes out a-huntin’ eagles, he ain’t a-goin’ 
to pay any attenshun to little pups a-barkin* 
at his heels, or at muskeeters a-buzzin’ round 
him, or to ginny-hens a-scrcechin’ at him from 
barn-yards to “go back, go back.” Good land ! 
he ain’t a-goin’ back because them ginny-hens 
advise him to—he is out a eagle-huntin’. An’ 
he ain’t a-goin’ to aim that gun at muskeeters 
or pups, them ain’t the kind o’ game he’s alter, 
it’s eagles he’s after. An’ he keeps his eyes 
right up a-lookin’ for ’em where they’re to be 
found, up in the heavens. An’ if folks want to 
find beauty an’ goodness, why they must go 
a-huntin’ after ’em; they must fix their eye on 
’em, aim at ’em, an’ expec’ to hit ’em every time. 

An’ if they feel friendly towards other folks, 
them other folks will feel friendly towards then. 

An’ Samantha felt so friendly towards them 
high old mountains that they looked down upon 
her as if they loved her. It made her feel well, 
I can tell you, an’ she looked well, too—I knew 
she did. She didn’t look into a lookin’-glass to 
see how she looked, but I knew that sech soarin' 
emoshunB as she eigoycd couldn’t be goin’ on 
inside her mind without her face lookin’ as noble 
as ever a face looked. Yes, I know jist how her 
mean looked, as well as if I took it in my hand and 
gazed on it for hours; an’ I have watched means 
for years an' years, an’ probably know as much 
about ’em as anybody o’ my size and heft. But 
I am episodin’. 

Sumtimes them high beautiful mountains rose 
up, mountain after mountain, each one a different 
color, an’ each one purtier than the other one, 
away off in front of us, so it seemed as if our 
path must lay right through ’em, as if the vessel 
must sail right into ’em. But it didn’t. 

When we got nearer, the river would widen 
out in front of us, an’ the mountains would keep 
lookin’ down on us. 

Soft an’ tender an* hazy the far away ones 
looked at me, some as if they was sorry for me 
—felt sort o’ pitifrd nn’ sweet towards me, an’ on 
some o’ the highest ones soft white clouds would 
float down the sides like snowy pennons flutterin' 
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out from bands invisible but loving, in tenderest 
greeting, bidding me: “Courage, dear heart— 
keep hope —bon voyage." 

An 1 then we would float by ’em, an’ some high 
headland would flash into sight, bathed in such 
a golden glow that it did seem that if you stood 
there on that shinin’ height, you could look up 
through the waves of glorified light an’ catch a 
glimpse of the towers of the city: that divine 
sea-port, whose twelve gates ore twelve pearls. 

Oh, what a time I did have in my mind; one 
o’ the beautifulest times I ever did have. 

An* Josiah Allen enjoyed that scene, too. I 
know he did. His mean showed it as he sot there 
calmly ©atin’ sugar cookies an’ cheese. His mean 
looked purty nigh as sweet as them cookies did, 
though I made ’em more than half-an’-half—a 
cup an’ a half o’ sugar to a cup o’ cream. 

An’ his sweetness o’ mean lasted all the way 
to the village; an’ he says to me after we got to 
our tavern, (a good respectable one, though 
middlin’ noisy on the outside,) he says, with 
that same sweet mean, and that almost dulcet 
tone: 

“ Now, Samantha, since you missed that Eco¬ 
nomical Council, 1 want you to pick out any 
other place of amusement you’d like to go to, 
an’ I’ll go with you an’ pay the bills like a man. 
Do you want to go an’ hear Beecher or Talmage?” 
says he. 

Says I: “I would love to go an’ hear them 
two men, Josiah Allen, for they are as elequent 
as elequent can be; but it ain’t the night for 
'em to preach.” 

“No,” says he, “come to think on it, it ain’t. 
You will have to pick out some other place of j 
amusement.” 

Says I, coldly: “ Josiah Allen, stop sech talk 
instantly and to once,” says I. “You talk about 
them two noble men ns if they wuz circuses.” 

“ Wnl,” says he, “ aint they? I talk as other 
folks do. You know, when folks come here to 
the village, for a night or two, they’ll think to 
themselves: now if I can’t go to a circus, I’ll go 
an’ hear some big preacher.” 

“ Wal,” says I, coldly, “you needn’t foller up 
sech doins’, Josiah Allen, because other folks do.” 

I wouldn’t encourage him by ownin’ it, but I 
couldn’t deny to myself that he wuz on the right 
cut. I couldn’t deny that lots o’ folks seemed 
to want to go to church, not to worship God, but 
to be interested and amused. That they looked 
upon the holy walls, consecrated to the worship 
o* the Almighty, same as if it wux a tent with a 
big pole in the centre, for jimn as ticks an’ rope- 
walkin’. An’ they viewed the minister, who 
stood between their souls an’ the Most High, 


same as if he wuz a brass band or a clown. But 
jest while I wux reveryin’ this, my companion 
spoke up bold as brass, or a copper tea-kettle, or 
anything else hard an’ glossy, an’ says he: 

“ Let’s go to the theatre.” 

“The theatre?” says I, risin* right up on ray 
feet, “ the theatre? Be you a ji mu as tick or ng- 
nostick, or whatever it is, Josiah Allen, or is it 
softenin’ o* the brain that ails you?” 

“I hain’t lunied nor softened,” says he, bold 
as that tea-kettle; “I say, let’s swing right out 
for once in our lives, an’ go to the theatre.” 

“ Never,” says I, firmly, “ never.” An’ says 
I, coldly: “ What would they say at Jonesville? 
Why, Deacon Scrimshaw himself is in New 
York. He’d be sure to hear on it, an’ tell. He 
come on last Tuesday, to his niece’s weddin’.” 

“ Dumb it,” says Josiah, “ I forgot that. But 
he’ll never hear of it. His sister lives over in 
Harlem. Come on, let’s go.” 

But Bunker Hill never stood firmer than 
Josiah Allen's wife stood up on top of her lofty 
principles. His entreaties and arguments fell 
like the pelting raindrops on that noble statue 
of B. H.; an’ didn’t melt me no more than the 
patterin’ summer rain melted B. H. 

Says I: “You can go, Josiah Allen, if your 
conscience an’ et-cetery will let you ; but I shall 
not go. My principles an’ my backache both 
forbid.” 

“ But,” says I, in a awful warnin’ an’ almost 
camp-meetin’ tone, “ if your pasture ever finds 
it out, or the deacon hears it, I shall tell no lie 
to shield you. An* it would grieve them good old 
men to the heart, to even dream that either you 
or I should go to a theatre.” 

Says Josiah : “ They’ll never find il out. I’ll 
go along with my head up in the air ns if I 
wusn’t a-goin’ anywhere; an’ then, when I come 
to the door, I’ll dodge in sudden.” 

“ Wal,” says I, coolly, “ take your own way; • 
I shan't help you any.” 

Wal, he hadn’t been gone more’n an hour, 
when he come back lookin’ kinder meachin’ an’ 
kinder tickled, ’bout half-an’-half, or mebby 
there might have been a very little more tickle 
than there wux meach; An’ he said he managed 
jist os he said he should. He hod dodged in 
sudden, an’ jist as he dodged in, another man, 
who seemed jist as guilty an’ ’fYaid as he did, 
dodged in too; an’ they came right up together, 
face to face, an’ there it wuz the Deacon himself. 

I s’pose them two men felt as if they should 
sink. Josiah said the first thing he did, he says: 

“I wuz 'fraid I wuz goin’ to have the nose-bleed, 
an’ I thought I’d stop.” An’ he said the Deacon 
spoke up awful quick, an’ says: “ I wuz a-sort 
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o* lookin’ ’round the city, an* I kinder stopped 
here. My wife wanted me to look for some red 
woolen wrappers for her—all-wool.” 

41 Wal,” says Josiah, 44 1 guess my nose ain’t 
a-goin’ to bleed after all; an’ I s’pose we may 
as well go on—” 

“Yes,” says the Deacon, 44 of course. I’m all 
ready. Do you know how much good red woolen 
wrappers are—all-wool?” 

I have alius believed, to this day, that the 
Deacon did want the wrappers, and got into there 
by mistake; but Josiah snickers at the idee. He 
says no man that wuz after all-wool wrappers 
would go a-dodgin’ ’round in that way, even if 
he thought it wuz a store. 44 Can’t pull that 
wool over my eyes,” he says, try in’ to joke, and 
laughin’, a foolishness I didn’t jine in. 

It wasn’t till we left New York, that Josiah : 
would believe I was right about where the Eco- \ 
nomical Council had been held; but everybody S 
told him ; and he had to believe ’em, though he < 
hadn’t believed me. i 


/ Yes, I’ve seen mad men, an’ disap’in ted men; 
l but I never see a madder or a disap’inteder than 
< Josiah Allen, when they told him that the Eco- 
\ nomical Council had been held in London, an’ 
l not in New York village. 

| 44 You can’t blame me, Josiah,” I remarked, 

^ 44 for I alius said, you know I did, that it wuz 
held in London, an’ that Queen Victory, Albert’s 
widder that is, presided, for they do say she’s 
the most economical body of all.” 

“Pshaw,” says Josiah, 44 that’s only Jones- 
ville gossip.” 

‘‘That’s what they say,” says I. 44 I’m sure 
I don’t know nothin’.” 

44 Wal, wall keep on contradictin’, will you?” 
he says. 

An’ says I, mildly but firmly: 44 It wuz all 

right, for I couldn’t have gone. I couldn’t have 
been transported to England in a minute; an’ 
without that I wouldn’t have gone. 1 ain’t a 
miracle, Josiah Allen.” 

44 Wal, wal 1 who said you tms ?” 


YOU KISSED ME. 

BT JOSEPHINE H. HUNT. 


You kissed in© I My head dropped low on your breast, 
With a feeling of shelter and infinite rust; 

While the holy emotions my tongue dare not speak 
Flashed up iu a flame from my heart to my cheek. 

Yotir arms held me fast—oh, your arms were so bold I 
Heart beat against heart in your passionate fold. 

Your glances seemed drawing my sonl through my eyes, 
As the sun draws the mist from the seas to the skies. 
Your lips clung to mine, till I prayed in my bliss. 

They might never unclasp from the rapturous kiss. 

You kissed me t My heart and my breath and my will. 
In delirious joy, for a moment stood still. 

Life had for me then no temptation, no charms, 

No vision of happiness ontside your arms. 

And were I this instant an angel, possessed 


Of the peace and the Joy that are given the blest, 

I wonld fling my white robe unrepentiugly down, 

I would tear from my forehead its beautiful crown. 

To nestle once more in that haveu of rest; 

Your lips upon mine, and my head on your breast. 

Yon ktased me! My soul, In a bli* so divine. 

Reeled and swooned like a drunken man foolish with wtne; 
And I thought ’twero delicious to die there, if death 
Would come while my lips were yet moist with your breath ; 
If my pulses would stop, if my heart might grow cold 
While your arms clasped me round Jin their passionate fold. 
And these are the questions I ask day and night: 

Must my lips taste no more such exquisite delight? 

Would you care if your breast were my shelter aa then? 
And if you were here—would you k4ss me again 


AN EASTERN BEAUTY. 

BY ALBXAKDKR A. IBV1HB. 


As on some night of winter storm, 

A spicy flow’r will bring 
The musky smell, the fragrance warm, 
Of gardens lush with Spring— 

So when you come, the Orient seems 
Before me with its spell! 

Damascus with its groves and streams; 
Rebekah at the well; 


The distant caravans that crawl 
Acrose the desert slow; 

The palm-trees standing straight and tall 
Against the sunset glow; 

The twilight plains; the dusky heights; 

The burning stars above— 

And all the purple passionate nights 
That throb with song and level 
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CHAPTER VI. | 

The next morning, I descended early, before : 
any of the family, I thought, would be up. To : 
my surprise, I found my guardian waiting in the 
hall, and as I came down the broad stairs, he j 
joined me. 

14 1 hare been on the look-out for you, my 
child,” he said. 44 I am afraid I frightened you 
with what I said, when we came in from our 
ride. I saw how distrait you looked at dinner; 
and how you watched, first me, and then Norman 
De Lisle. Forget what I said. I don't know 
what came over me.” 

44 It was nothing,” I stammered. “It didn't 
affect me—except for awhile. You see I don't 
look the least bit frightened. Do I?” And I 
smiled up at him with affected gayety. 

44 You are as blooming as a rose, at any rate,” : 
he replied, after watching me for a moment, 
“and os plucky as Mahomet itself: that is, if I 
did alarm you. But come, forget it, as I said. 
In spite of Mrs. De Lisle, we’ll have a gay time. 

I have written to invite some of the* brightest 
people of Gotham here, and for the next six 
weeks the old house shall be given up to mer¬ 
riment.” 

44 Oh, that will be delicious,” I cried, clapping 
my hands in true girlish delight. 

44 A lady,” he went on to say, 44 who was very 
kind to me in Paris, once, when I was sick in a 
hotel, alone, has come out to America, on a visit: 
Mrs. La Croix; and she brings her daughter, 
Eugenie, with her. I am very anxious to make 
their trip a pleasant one, as far as I can; and so 
I bethought me, after we all parted, last night, 
that I would ask her here for awhile, and get a 
bright gay party to meet her.” 

At the breakfast-table, however, when this 
announcement was made, Mrs. De Lisle looked 
severe, and would have objected, as I saw, if shq 
had dared. Her son, after a surprised look at 
my guardian, amounting almost to a stare, 
resumed his meal in silence. I could not help 
again, as I had the night before, admiring his 
extraordinary beauty. He was, I thought, the 
handsomest man I had ever seen. A pure Greek 
profile; eyes of a deep brilliant blue; chestnut 
bur, that clustered about a forehead as white as 


a girl’s; and a beauty of feature that would have 
been almost feminine, but for the tall and pow¬ 
erful, yet lithe, frame that accompanied it. And 
yet, with it all, there was something in his looks 
that made me shudder, as once I shuddered 
when I saw a man-eating tiger, pacing to and 
fro in his cage, yet keeping his eyes on me all 
the while, with a look that even now makes me 
feel like faintfhg, to recall. 

44 1 wonder,” I said to myself, 44 if that is what 
my guardian felt, when he warned me against 
him. Or does he know anything evil of this 
leopard-like, Pagan-looking Apollo?” Then my 
thoughts changed. Suddenly, I began to wonder 
about those French friends of Mr. Rutherford’s. 
Why had he never mentioned them to me before ? 
A vogue feeling of dislike, from that moment, 
sprang up in my heart towards Eugenie La 
Croix. 

The next day but one she came. Eugenie La 
Croix was a beauty of the true Southern type, 
with long almond-shaped eyes; curling lashes, 
that swept a cheek whose red rivaled that of the 
most brilliant carmine; a faint touch of languor 
in her manner; and a bewitching softness in the 
expression of her face: rendering her, when she 
thought it worth her while, one of the most fas¬ 
cinating of women. There was a certain Je ne 
eoit quoi about her, however, which confirmed me 
in my dislike toward her. She evidently cared 
nothing for her own sex, reserving all her charm 
of conversation and manner for gentlemen. 

A certain patronizing manner, that she adopted 
toward me from the first, and a way she had of 
addressing me as a child, made me avoid her 
society as much as possible. She was apparently 
on the most intimate terms with Mr. Rutherford, 
claiming his escort, as if of course, in walks and 
drives, and in an innocept and beguiling way 
that made me almost hate her. It was unbear¬ 
able to me, at first, to see my plnce usurped by a 
stranger; but as Mr. Rutherford made no effort 
to change the order of things, I finally affected 
an indifference I did not feel, and laughed, 
danced, and flirted with Norman De Lisle, in 
reckless disregard of any promise I had made. 

Oakwood was gay enough during the rest of 
the summer. A succession of visitors came and 
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“ Mariana of the Moated Grange, judging by 
ber disconsolate air,” said Miss La Croix, super¬ 
ciliously looking at me with, as I fancied, a sneer. 

“ There is no lover, so you see Mariana is an 
impossibility,” I answered, essaying to be calm. 
Coralie, who owned the country-seat next Oak-1 “No lover? Do I hear aright?” cried Mr. 
wood, had driven over with a party of friends.j Russel, one of the handsomest of the guests. 
I was sitting in an alcove, waiting for Norman j “And she does not even blush when she avows 
De Lisle, who had gone for an ice, and not for it. Ye gods! She shall own the want no longer, 
from me Eugenie La Croix stood, talking to my j Here, on this spot, I swear fealty to her,” and 
guardian. A faint, sick feeling came over me, ? putting his hand on his heart, he dropped on one 
as I watched him bending down to listen to this • knee before me, in so ludicrous an attitude that 
queenly brunette, who looked like some gorgeous < all burst into laughter. 

tropical flower, in her black laces and brilliant j In the Bame gay spirit, for I was reckless, I 
scarlet. \ accepted his vows, and we exchanged rings, amid 

“ He has forgotten me entirely,” I said to my- \ the badinage of the company. Norman De Lisle 
self. “ He has not a single remembrance of that ; looked on with frowning brow; but Mr. Ruther- 
week when w r e were so happy. But never, never ^ ford never raised his head; he seemed entirely 
shall he know how much I cared.” } absorbed in Miss La Croix. At last, I could bear 

So, when Norman De Lisle came back, I j it no longer, and, rising, proposed a game of 
chatted and laughed as gayly as if my heart was J croquet. Half a dozen followed Mr. Russel and 
not breaking with wounded pride. Accepting j myself out to the lawn. But alter one game, 
his arm, we strolled out on the avenue, and I resigned my mallet, and returned to the house, 
remained there for more than an hour. When Half way across the hall, I met my guardian, 
we returned, I looked around for Mr. Rutlier- “ What is the matter, Elsie? You look pale,” 
ford. But neither he nor Miss La Croix were he said, stopping me as I was passing him hur- 
anywhere to be seen. riedly. 

Time passed. The summer was drawing to a “ Nothing, thank you. I am perfectly well,” 
close. The guests at Oak wood were planning I replied, coldly. 

something new and original for the last week of “ Put on your habit, and see if a gallop won't 
their stay. All were talking of it one morning restore you,” he said, looking down at me in the 
at breakfast, and everyone had given his or her old way. 

opinion, save Miss La Croix. I should, in *11 probability, have done as he 

“ And what says ma belle?” asked Mr. Rut her- said, if Miss La Croix bad not made her appear- 
ford, turning to her. ; ance, just then, on the stairway, in full riding- 

“ The most delightful of entertainments,” she ! costume. If she was to go, I would not, 
answered, “ would be a moonlight masquerade in • “I don’t feel in the humor for riding, thanks 
the rose-garden. A dancer’s pavilion could be oil the same,” I said, and passed on up the stair- 
erected near the centre, with various little arbors wa y> never looking at Eugenie La Croix, as she 
for the refreshments; you should have a band brushed past me. 

of music, of course; let there be no unmasking, : A few minutes after, I heard the clatter of 
but let the guests depart as secretly as they horses’ hoofs on the avenue. Then I indulged in 
came. So, having done everything under the j a good cry, and made a firm resolve to leave Oak- 
rose, we can call it a rose carnival.” S wood the very dny the month expired. 

“ Capital, capital!” said a dozen voices. “ But I will be as gay as the gayest, mean- 
“What a witty conceit!” even cried one, though ] time,” I sobbed. *• No one shall know how mis- 
I thought it very poor wit indeed. Forthwith, ernble I am.” 

however, costumes were discussed vigorously, That night we were all going to a musicale at 
while my guardian and Miss La Croix began Mrs. Coralie’s. It was to be a full-drees affair; 
making out a list of the invitations. and I resolved to call in all the arts of the toilet, 

I sat toying with my teaspoon, feeling more to enable me to outshine Eugenie La Croix, if 
than dispirited, almost angry. Who was this possible: at least, to show her and others that I 
woman that took it os of course to arrange things ; could be beautiful, too. 

at Oak wood ? Oh, how I wished I could go - 

away. One of the ladies asking me what costume ' CHAPTER VII. 

I had chosen, finally called back my wandering I bcabcklt knew myself when my toilette was 
thoughts. concluded. Ordinarily, I did not care muoh for 


went. Every evening there was dancing, often j 
until a late hour; while picnics, rides, and 
drives innumerable filled up the days. 

One evening, there was a larger party than 
nsual. In addition to our own guests, a Mrs. : 
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dress, and generally wore white. I had heard 
Mr. Rutherford say he preferred it, and uncon¬ 
sciously it influenced me. So, up to this evening, 
I had not cared to wear the two or three evening- 
dresses which had been ordered from the city 
for me. 

My gown was a blue silk, cut away from the 
neck and arms, and edged with a delicate frost¬ 
work of lace. A long train, which made me 
appear two inches taller; a necklace of pearls; 
drops of the same in my ears; an aigrette con¬ 
fining my curls: these completed my costume. 

When I descended to the hall, I found the 
whole party assembled and waiting. Mr. Ruther¬ 
ford and Norman De Lisle both stepped forward, 
as I appeared, Norman reaching me first. 

“ May I drive you over to Mrs. Coralie’s, Miss 
Graeme ?” he asked, eagerly. 

“ There is a seat for you in my phaeton, Elsie,” 
said my guardian, a moment after. 

What should I do? For an instant, I hesi¬ 
tated; then bowing coldly to Mr. Rutherford, I 
turned to Norman De Lisle, and accepted his 
offer. Mr. Rutherford turned away, without a 
word. 

“ How fearful I was that you might feel your¬ 
self bound to accept my uncle’s offer,” said Nor¬ 
man De Lisle, os we rolled down the avenue. 

“Bound?” I repeated, scornfully. 

“ Well, not exactly bound. But I feared you 
thought it your duty. Mr. Rutherford, as you 
may perceive, does not bear me any good-will.” 

“ But what difference should that make in my 
treatment of you ?” 

“ Oh, you know we always seek tp mollify the 
higher powers,” he returned, with a half laugh. 

“That is not my creed,” I responded, coldly; 
and then changed the subject. 

How I danced and flirted that night. Never 
had I been gayer, yet never had I been more 
wretched. Occasionally I caught my guardian’s 
eye fixed upon me in displeasure, doubtless at 
the reckless way in which I was behaving. 

Near the close of the evening, Norman De Lisle 
came up to me. “ How would you like to leave 
here before the rest,” he whispered, “and go 
home by the Witches’ Well? It is only three 
miles further, and you have no idea how roman¬ 
tic it is there in the moonlight.” 

“It would be delightful,” I cried, reckless 
what I did. “But have we time?” I added, 
doubtfully, after a moment. 

“ Plenty. Slip upstairs and get your hat and 
cloak. I will have the horse at the gate by the 
time you are ready.” 

For an instant, even then, I wavered. But 
looking around. I saw Eugenie La Croix and my 
Yol. LXXXIII.—31. 


guardian together; her eyes were cast down, 
the long lashes sweeping the perfect oval of her 
cheek; while Mr. Rutherford, I fancied, was 
regarding her with all the devotion of an accepted 
lover. I grew more reckless than ever at the 
sight. “ Yes, I will go,” I said to myself. “ What 
if people do talk ? What if my guardian is angry ? 
I care little now what beoomes of me.” Thinking 
thus, I turned to Norman and said: “ Yes, I will 
go;” and ten minutes later, we were riding in 
the direction of the Witches’ Well. 

The Witches’ WeU was an odd, wild sort of a 
place. The road to it led through a wood for 
some distance, when suddenly, without warning, 
one came upon an open space, partly natural, and 
partly artificial. In the centre was a great rock,, 
that Beeined as if it had been hurled there for the* 
express purpose of protecting the cool waters that- 
gushed from beneath its shadow. The moonlight 
fell on the broad space, making it as light as day; 
while the tall trees seemed so many dark sentinels 
guarding the Spirit of the Spring. 

“ Did you ever hear the legend attached to the 
well?” said my companion, as he lifted me from 
the carriage; and we turned our steps towards 
the huge rock. 

“Never. What is it?” I inquired. 

“ The fable goes, that when two lovers drink 
of its mystic waters at the witching hour of 
midnight, a spell binds them together forever, 
through weal or through woe.” 

“ How delightful! I wonder if anyone has 
ever tried it?” I said, carelessly dipping my 
hand to and fro in the water that' bubbled up in 
the moonlight. 

“ Let us try the charm; it is just twelve,” he 
said, looking at his watch as he spoke. He took 
the cup from the shelf, dipped it fall of water, 
an4 held it out to me. 

But I shrank back. This was becoming too 
serious. 

“ No! I have no fancy for being bound,” I 
cried, “I am too happy to be free.” I spoke 
laughingly, but turned away from the cup. 

“ But would it not be happiness to be bound to 
one who loves you, Elsie?” he said, in his 
lowest, softest tones. 

“ Not if I, on my part, did not share his love,” 
I responded, resolutely shaking my head. 

“Then love me, Elsie; for I love you. I love 
you better than anyone else in the world.” His 
voice was dangerously soft and sweet. The 
glamor of the hour began to take hold of me. 
The one I loved cared for another. Why should 
I not grasp the happiness that was within my 
reach ? A moment I hesitated. Then truth won 
the day. 
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“ I cannot, for I hare no love to give/' I said, 
gently. 

“No love? When I lay my heart at your 
feet?” His voice was husky with emotion. 

I shook my head sadly, but more resolutely 
than ever. 

“Then you love that black-browed uncle of 
mine,” he cried, his whole manner changing. 

“ You have only been playing with me. You do 
not deny it. But,” sneeringly, “I happen to 
know that my uncle proposed to Miss La Croix, 
yesterday, and was accepted.” 

“ How dare you speak in that way to me?” I 
said, haughtily. 

“ You need not turn away. I swear you shall 
marry me,” with an oath I dare not repeat. “ If 
I cannot have you by fair means, 1 will have you 
by foul.” And he seised my wrists and held 
them in a grasp of steel. 

“Are you ready to go home, Elsie?” said a 
voice, coolly, at this crisis, behind me. 

Norman De Lisle dropped my wrists, at the 
sound, and we both turned. 

There stood my guardian. An angel from 
heaven could not have been more welcome to me. 

“ I have a horse here you can take, Norman,” 
he said; “and as for Elsie, I will assume the 
charge of her.” 

With a muttered curse Norman De Lisle turned 
on his heel. I followed my guardian—oh, with 
what a glad heart. 

The drive home was very silent. I longed to 
know how much Mr. Rutherford had heard, but 
dared not ask him, his face was so stern and 
dark. When he parted from me it was without 
a good-night. 

I knew then that I had not been forgiven. Ah I | 
how different it all was from the gay ride, two > 
short months ago. Then I was as light-hearted \ 
and joyous as a child; now, my guardian and I j 
were as strangers to each other. 

I spent half the night in tears, and was con¬ 
fined tot my bed next day with a nervous head¬ 
ache. When I was able to go downstairs again, j 
I heard Norman De Lisle had gone. He gave 
Adele a note for me, which I burned without 
opening, thankful to see him no more. 

There was much laughing badinage, when I 
made my appearance, about Norman De Lisle’s 
absence. Everyone knew tliat something had 
occurred the night of my foolish escapade, and 
most believed it to be an engagement. The note 
Norman had taken care to leave for me, so pub¬ 
licly, confirmed this suspicion. But Mr. Ruther¬ 
ford never noticed the matter, or even me. He 
was seemingly absorbed with Eugenie La Croix. 


possibly be, when the night of the Tose carnival 
came round ? 

CHAPTER VIII. 

It was after seven o’clock, indeed fast ap¬ 
proaching eight, and Adele was putting the 
; finishing touches to my toilette. I had chosen 
| the character of Perdita, taking the picture in 
; Mr. Rutherford’s studio for my model. I wore a 
| dress of silver gauze, cut away from the neck 
| and arms, with a blue girdle about the waist; a 
\ delicate wreath of rosebuds confined my curls; 

; my breast-knot was of the same; and a garland 
of delicate white flowers fell a little below my 
waist, on the left side. 

“ You look as if you had just stepped out of 
the picture, miss. If there was only someone to 
take the other, now,” said Adele, as she fastened 
a knot of flowers on my crook, and surveyed me 
delightedly. 

“ No likelihood of that,” I said, as I wrapped 
myself in a long cloak, and left the house by a 
back staircase, gaining the entrance to the rose- 
garden unobserved. 

It had taken so long to arrange the flowers, 
that I was a little late, and the garden was 
already pretty well filled, when I arrived. 
A brilliant calcium light flashed from the 
dancers’ pavilion, rendering everything nearly 
as light as day ; while myriads of colored lights, 
beside, shone everywhere; looking like great 
fireflies, amid the dark-green of the shrubbery. 
The fantastic figures moving to and fro; the 
sweet strains of the orchestra; the perfume of 
; the flowers:*made it seem like a chapter out of 
the Arabian Nights. I stood transfixed with 
delight. It was all so like a dream. 

Suddenly a voice spoke, beside me : 

“»These your unusual weed* to each part of you 
Do give a life: no shepherdess; but Flora. 

This, your carnival, is ns a meeting of the potty gods, 
And you the queen on’tV* 

I turned quickly. A mask, in the costume of 
the Florizel in the picture, bowed low before me. 
For an instant I was taken aback, then recol¬ 
lecting myself, I said: 

“ * 8ir, my gracious lord. 

To chide at yoar extremes, it not becomes me.* 

; Come, take your flowers.” and selecting, as I 
{Bpoke, a cluster of tea-rose buds from those on 
| my crook, I held them out to him. 

\ ** 4 When you speak, sweet, 

l I d luive you do it ever: when you do dance, I wish you 
j A wave o’ the sea, that you might ever do 
> Nothing but that. Each your doing 
So singular in each particular, 

< Crowns what you are doing in the present deeds. 


Need I say that I was as wretched as I could \ That all your acts ore queens V’ 
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sighed forth Florixel, as he fastened my blossoms * 
on his crook. j 

“ ‘ Oh, Doriclee, * | 

Your praiaea are too large. I would be j 

Wooed with wisdom rather than flattery V’ [ 

I returned, determined not to be outdone in quo- J 
tations, and only wondering who he was, and s 
how it happened that his costume corresoonded 
with mine so exactly. j 

“ * I think yon hare j 

As little skill to fear, as I have purpose to put you to’t j 

My reply was prevented by a flourish of trum- j 
pets, from two heralds in rose-colored uniform, j 
who ran past, crying “ Make way for the Queen j 
of Flowers.” Five or six young girls, in rose- j 
colored gauze, singing and scattering flowers as 
they went, preceded a low gilt and white chariot, j 
drawn by four milk-white goats. In the centre > 
of this chariot stood a queenly Flora, her costume j 
of rose-color and Bilver gauze completely covered j 
with garlands of roses; a chaplet of the same < 
confined her flowing jetty tresses; and in her \ 
hand she held a cornucopia, from which Bhe j 
scattered flowers as she passed. A guard of 
honor, composed of five or six gentlemen, in the 
garb of Greek warriors, surrounded the chariot. : 
I was certain, from the majestic form, that this 
clever chef d'oeuvre was none other than Eugenie > 
LaCroix; and I looked eagerly among the Greek 
warriors for my guardian, who I was certain 
would be near ber. 

“What do your eyes seek, fair Perdita?” said 
the mask at my side, who seemed to be watching j 
my every movement. s 

“ A mate for the Queen of Flowers,” I an¬ 
swered. 

“That would be mine host; ’tis said he bows l 
oftenest at fair Flora’s shrine.” 

“’Tis true, ’tis pity, and pity ’tis, ’tis true,” 

I said, half unconsciously. 

“Dost pity both, or one alone?” asked the j 
mask. 

“ That is a riddle for you to solve, mask,” I 
returned. 

“ Then it must be our black-browed host, with 
his grim ways; for surely one would envy, rather 
than pity, a being so bright and beautiftil as yon 
Queen of Flowers.” 

“ Mr. Rutherford is not black-browed; and I 
his ways are not grim,” I said. “They are only j 
real: and I would far rather deal with him than j 
Eugenie La Croix’s smooth tongue, with no heart j 
to back it.” I spoke indignantly, forgetting, for 
an instant, where I was. 


Mr. Rutherford’s ward, thereby securing her 
fortune of a hundred thousand for his own uses, 
which, let me whisper in your ear, are various, 
and will not all bear the light of day.” 

“ Report speaks wrong for onee. Norman De 
Lisle is nothing to me, and never will be,” 1 re¬ 
turned, hotly. 

A page approached my companion, at this 
instant, and placed a slip of paper in his band, 
uttering the word “immediate,” in a low tone. 

With a murmured “ pardon,” the mask drew 
near to a lamp, a little distance away. The con¬ 
tents of the note seemed to agitate him extremely. 
After a hurried question to the page, in so low a 
tone that I could distinguish neither question 
nor reply, he bowed profoundly to me, and disap¬ 
peared in the crowd. 

I watched him as fur as I could see. W T ho 
was he, and what did he mean by his last re¬ 
mark? These were questions I asked myself 
over and over again. That he knew me was 
evident, and the more I thought over what hod 
passed, the more convinced 1 was that he had a 
secret purpose in what he had said. 

Tired at length with puzzling over it, I wan¬ 
dered to the other side of the garden. I was 
lonely and sad, and fairly loathed the gay scene 
before me. Almost unconsciously I stopped 
before the dog-rose. T was thinking over all 
that had passed since my arrival at Oakwood, 
and especially of the strange mystery that had 
met me at the very outset, and of which no one 
could tell me anything, when I was startled by 
a quick rush of footsteps down the laurel walk, 
and a man darted out from under the dog-rose 
and rushed into the crowd. 

He was wrapped in a Spanish cloak, and his 
face was entirely concealed by a large cavalier 
hat; but a certain peculiarity of height and gait 
made me think of Norman De Lisle. What was 
he doing in that forbidden spot ? And why did 
he seem in such haste ? Guilty haste, it almost 
seemed to me. 

Yielding to an impulse I could not define, I put 
aside the flowery screen, and hurried on toward 
the maze as if in search of something I dreaded, 
yet expected, to find. But the maze looked quiet 
eno'Ugh in the white moonlight, the laurel assum¬ 
ing grotesque forms in the uncertain radiance. 
More than once I started at some fancied shadow. 
At last I was on the point of turning back, when, 
as I passed a thick clump of laurel, I was startled 
by a low moan. My heart almost stood still ns I 
j stopped to listen. Again I heard it. Quick as 
thought I parted the bushes, and there, in a heap, 


“ Oho! I thought you had neither eyes nor 
ears for anyone beside that pretty Apollo, ns if she had been thrust away for concealment, 
Norman De Lisle, whom report says is to marry ■ lay the Spirit of Laurel Walk. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Real enough was the drooping head I raised on 
my arm, and real enough the long flowing hair I 
put aside from the face and bosom, shuddering as 
I felt the tresses wet and sticky in my grasp. In¬ 
voluntarily I held out my hand in the moonlight. 
It was covered with a dark stain. With a horri¬ 
ble dread I placed my hand on her breast. The 
muslin of her dress was dripping with the life¬ 
blood that was ebbing from a wound there. 

I shivered. What should I do? She might 
die there in my arms before help would reach us. 
As if in answer to my voiceless prayer, the echo 
of approaching footsteps smote my ear; and 
regardless of consequences I raised my voice and 
called. A minute passed which seemed an hour, 
and then the mask who had left me in the rose- 
garden stood before me. 

“HelpI She is wounded, dying,” I gasped. 

With an exclamation of horror, the mask was 
dashed to the ground, revealing, to my amaze¬ 
ment, the face of Mr. Rutherford. 

“ My poor Irene, who could have harmed 
thee?” he cried, stooping over the inanimate 
form. “ God help us! Has it come to this, that 
you are to die by a murderer’s hand ?” 

There Was a slight quiver of the eyelids; the 
glorious dark eyes opened once more; the lips 
essayed to speak, but failed; then all was over. 

My guardian’s tears fell like rain as he pressed 
his lips to the pale brow. 

After a few moments he raised his face, white 
and set, in the moonlight, and with the words 
“follow me,” lifted the slight form in liis arms 
and walked swiftly through the maze. 

I guessed where he was going, and was not 
surprised when I found myself passing once 
more through the arched doorway, up the narrow 
stairway, into the picture-gallery. I followed 
his rapid footsteps to the same place where the j 
shadowy form that now lay so quiet in his arms, \ 
had shaken back her flowing hair and vanished 
from my bewildered sight. 

Touching a concealed spring, the portrait of 
“ Irene, youngest daughter of Neale Rutherford,” 5 
swung back on concealed hinges, revealing a j 
narrow opening, through which we passed into ? 
a large square room, lighted by a single lamp. \ 

“Have you found her?” asked a voice from < 
the far end of the room; .and a tall figure j 
staggered rather than walked forward, supported \ 
by Mrs. Haslitt. It was Mrs. De Lisle, her usu-j 
ally impassive face drawn and gray with anxiety. \ 

“ I have found her, but only to lose her. j 
Some fiend has taken the wrecked life that God £ 
alone had a right to end,” said Mr. Rutherford, J 
as he laid his burden gently on the bed. I 


J With a low moan of anguish Mrs. De Lisle 
J flung herself by the side of the couch. It was 
j a strange midnight scene. The dimly-lighted 
chamber, with its heavy old-fashioned furniture 
and faded crimsofl hangings; the slight form on 
the bed, with its blood-stained robe and long 
black hair sweeping the floor; the weeping 
woman by the bedside; and my guardian’s tall 
figure, his face sterner and darker by contrast 
with the festive costume he still wore. 

I felt as if I had no right to intrude my 
presence on their grief, so I slipped noiselessly 
from the room. 

I stopped for an instant in the arched door- 
way. Afar off, I could catch the faint sweet 
strains of the orchestra. A step on the stairway 
overtook me. It was Mr. Rutherford. 

“ My poor child,” he said, as he came up, “ this 
has been a sad sight for you. Forget, if you can, 
the dark shadow which rests on Oakwood.” 

I could not speak, but laid my hand on his in 
mute sympathy. 

“ I know,” he said, after a little, “ I know we 
can trust you to keep the secret of my poor 
sister’s death. As the last twelve years of her 
life were spent, so must her death be, both buried 
in utter oblivion.” 

“And the murderer?” I exclaimed. 

“ Is only too well known to me, I fear,” and 
he showed me a stiletto, delicate os a lady’s toy, 
which I recognized at once. I uftered an ex¬ 
clamation of horror. How often had I seen the 
weapon in Norman De Lisle’s hand. 

“ It was entangled in the folds of her dress, 
where it had been dropped in haste.” 

I shivered. 

“You tremble,” said Mr. Rutherford. “No 
wonder. You should never have come to this 
ill-fated house. Here nothing thrives but sorrow, 
crime, and death. I would have made it different. 
But it is over now. A cloud blacker than night 
has enclosed it forever. Go. Leave us. Fly 
away as far as you can. Otherwise it will blast 
your young life as it did mine. Go, go,” he 
repeated, almost fiercely. 

“ But I do not want to go,” I said, placing my 
hand softly in his. “Iam not afraid of the cloud. 
It will pass away. You will be happy yet.” 

“ Oh I my darling, my darling, would I dared 
think so. How I have longed to tell you how I 
loved you, but dared not; it was not right. Oh! 

I would give worlds to win yours in return.” 

“ You need not win it; it is yours already,” I 
whispered, drawing close to him. 

“This once, only this once. 8he will leave 
me when she knows all,” he muttered, as he 
wound his arms about me. 
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The tragedy just euacted, the mystery of the i 
place, the silent form abore us, were all forgotten, j 
1 only realised that my guardian loved me; that l 
his arms were around me; that his lips met mine. \ 
“ It will not last. I ought not to accept the i 
sacrifice, 1 ' he said, directly, and raised his head, j 
looking mournfully down into my eyes. \ 

44 In perfect love is perfect trust," I whispered, j 
And for answer he kissed me again and again, as j 
if he would never let me go. j 

Of course the ordinary guests knew nothing j 
of this tragedy, as most of them had already j 
left when it occurred. It was even kept from j 
Eugenie La Croix and her mother, with the other j 
guests in the house, who were told the next j 
morning that Mrs. De Lisle had been taken 
suddenly ill, which was true. The hint was 
enough; they packed their trunks and were all 
gone before the dinner-hour. 

Adele had brought a note to me early in the 
morning, from Mr. Rutherford, saying that this 
was the excuse he intended to make for “ speed¬ 
ing the departing guests;" but that he, person¬ 
ally, could not be present, as he had taken the 
first train to New York, on imperative business, 
and would not return before night-fall. 44 Would 
I, as his and Mrs.’ De Lisle's representative, 
bid good-bye to the visitors?" he said. 

I must confess I rather enjoyed Eugenie La 
Croix’s contemptuous 8tare as I made my aunt’s 
excuses. In my superlative happiness in the 
knowledge that I had won where she had lost, I 
could forgive her patronizing tone, as she bade 
me farewell. 

Before the night fell, the last of the guests 
had gone, and Oak wood was once more silent: 
silent now with the gray shadow of death. My 
guardian had said in his note that the funeral 
would take place at midnight, and at that hour 
a low knock came to my door, from Mr. Ruther¬ 
ford. I opened softly, and went out to him, and 
in a few moments the quiet obsequies were over. 

Still keeping hold of my hand, my guardian 
led me from the cemetery to the rose-garden; 
and there, with the stars looking down on us, 
told me how that fair young life had been 
blighted 


CHAPTER X. 

44 1 will tell you here, where everything speaks 
to me of her," he began, 44 the story of her sad 
life; and that story will explain why I have 
always considered that there was an impassable 
barrier between me and your love. This very 
garden was laid out under her direction; she 
selected everyone of these roses herself; the 
laurel walk and maze were fashioned for her. 


44 At sixteen, my sister Irene was one of the 
fairest flowers God ever made. Talented, win¬ 
ning in manners, light-hearted, overflowing in 
spirits; everyone predicted a joyous future for 
her. She was our darling, our sunbeam; my 
father lived for hef entirely. 

44 Jane, that is, Mrs. De Lisle, as you know, 
idolized her. She was ten years the elder, and 
strove in every way to fill a mother’s place to 
Irene. To me she was a delicate flower, to be 
shielded from all ills. Alas! alas!" 

He stopped for a moment, overcome with his 
recollections. 

44 Her greatest desire," he went on, 44 was to 
finish her studies abroad. Accordingly, she was 
sent to the south of France, where she remained 
three years. In the meanwhile, Jane was wooed 
and won by Norman De Lisle, a Frenchman, 
highly cultivated, with exquisite manners, but a 
man I never liked. He was as handsome as a 
Greek statue. Norman is like him, so you know 
how he looked. They were married in the 
spring, and as I was to graduate in the fall, it 
was decided to defer the bridal trip until then, 
when we could all go abroad together. 

44 We were growing, meantime, anxious about 
Irene. Her letters had changed of late: they 
were constrained and cold ; they had no longer 
the charm of our playfiil Irene. In connection 
with this, I afterwards recalled the fact, that, 
from the first, De Lisle had not favored the trip 
to Europe. But Jane’s mind was made up; and 
so, finally, we all went. 

44 Owing to some delays on the road, we did not 
see Irene until the day she graduated. It was in 
the crowded hall of the school-room that we first 
saw our darling. That pale hollow-cheeked 
creature: could that be our bright beautiful 
Irene? She did not seem to see us, or take any 
interest in what was passing, keeping her eyes 
steadily fixed on the floor. 

44 De LiBle had not gone with us to the school. 
Business had detained him; he would join us 
later, he told us. The exercises were half over, 
i when he presented himself. The noise made by 
: his entrance caused Irene to raise her eyes for 
: the first time. They opened wide with aston¬ 
ishment and horror, and with a shriek she fell 
senseless to the floor. 

' * 44 1 dashed forward to raise her; but as I passed 
De Lisle, I caught sight of his face. It was like 
that of a dead man. Like a flash, it rushed 
across me, that, in some way or other, he was 
connected with Irene’s swoon. 

44 For four long hours, Irene lay in a death-like 
stupor, and when she recovered consciousness, it 
was to look vacantly around, with a low mocking 
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laugh, that curdled the blood to hear. The light $ beautifully-furnished rooms prepared for our 
of reason had fled forever. j darling were closed up, and no one ever went 

“ No one, meantime, was able to tell us the < into them but my sister and Haslitt. As I sold 
cause. Her teachers attributed it to hard study. \ before. Irene was perfectly harmless, fleeing from 
When her spirits failed, awhile before, they $ the approach of strangers. She loved to wander 
thought it homesickness, and had paid but little j in the maxe and laurel walk, where Jane gener- 
attention to it. But one day, Jane was writing j ally took her at twilight, thereby giving rise to 
to her husband; for De Lisle hod left for Italy, j the story of the ghost, which served our purpose 
the very day Irene was taken sick, on sudden \ exactly. The fear of apparitions had no effect on 
business, as he told his wife. Accidentally, Bhe } you, we found, when you came: so we were 
let the writing-desk fall. It was one that had j obliged to keep Irene, after that, more closely 
belonged to Irene.* A spring of a secret door j confined. Twice she eluded us, when Haslitt 
broke, a package of letters fell out, and then a ? had charge of her. Once, on the night I came 
photograph of Norman De Lisle. When I came l home: the other, last night, that of her death, 
back from a walk, I found my sister in a dead j “ My father never recovered from the blow, 
faint, on the floor, the proofs of her husband’s \ but died within the year, exacting a promise 
villainy scattered about her. i from me never to marry while Irene lived. Jane 

“ Irene had met De Lisle at the house of a \ changed from a bright merry girl into the stem 
friend, where she was spending her vacations, j religieuse you have seen, devoted to Irene, her 
This was before De Lisle came to America, and s child, and her church. 

met my elder sister. Under the assumed name S 44 De Lisle, in the meantime, had made his 
of Kothermel, he persuaded her into a secret j escape secure. I searched far and wide for him; 
marriage, which was only a pretended one. > for I had made a vow, if I met him, never to part 

from him alive. At last I found him. It was on 
a steamer, just sailing from Alexandria. I had 
dogged him to it, and went on board at the very 
moment the plank was being pulled in. He 
knew me at once, and the errand on which I bad 
come. I can see him before me now, with his 
whito terrified face.” 

My guardian paused, for a moment, and then 
succeeded for a time. He got the control of the j added, solemnly: 

property, and had already spent a considerable j 44 Thank God, I was spared being a murderer, 
portion of it, most of it in gambling, when we \ He had been standing by the gangway, and at 
went abroad. Why he consented, even after all our < sight of me started back, fell overboard, and was 
urgency, to go to the place where he knew Irene i drowned. God had avenged us Himself. From 
was, I cannot imagine: a fatality, I suppose, drew > that day to this, I have never forgotten the ter- 
him to the spot *, or, perhaps, he hoped that > rifled look in that man’s eyes. 

Irene, for her own sake, would remain Bilent. \ 44 Now, my darling,” he said, after a pause, 

44 In this he did not wholly miscalculate. \ 44 you know all the horrid tale, and I cannot 
Irene had kept her marriage such a profound < blame you if you shrink from me and mine—” 
secret, that no one knew of the terrible disgrace. < 44 Whither thou goest, I will go,” I answered. 

Nor, but for the discovery of the letters, would j interrupting him. 44 Where thou lodges!, I will 
we, perhaps, have ever heard of it. We left the j lodge; thy people shall be my people, and thy 
place, taking Irene with us to Germany, where > God my God. Where thou diest, I will die, and 
we consulted the most eminent physicians. But > there will I be buried ; the Lord do so to me, 
it was all to no purpose. At last we decided to < and more also, if aught but death part thee and 
return home. J me.” 

“ Irene was perfectly harmless, never speaking \ 44 Thank God,” said my guardian, as he 

a word; only wringing her hands, as you saw ; clasped me in l»is arms. 44 Oh I thank God.” 
her, and occasionally uttering a low moan. We ] For a long tirao we were silent. Then, raising 
left the steamer at night, and reached Oakwood < my head, I said: 44 1 know, now, why you went 
by a night train, unknown to anyone but Haslitt, \ to New York; it was in pursuit of Norman.” 
our faithful old butler, who had dispatched the! 44 Yes, I got a detective at once, and soon 
servants on various errands from the house, ? tracked him. Showing him the stiletto, I 
leaving the way open for what I had planned. \ charged him with the murder of Irene. Taken 
44 For I gave out that Irene was dead. The * by surprise, lie confessed the crime, alleging ho 


Tiring, soon, of his pretty toy, and obliged to 
leave the country, owing to his debts, he wrote 
Irene a heartless letter, telling of the mock mar¬ 
riage, and sailed for America. 

“Here he met the elder sister. Jane was 
heiress to a large fortune, left her by an aunt. 
Attracted by this wealth, he paid court to her, 
and won her, too. It was a daring game, but 
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had been driven to it by 'want of money. He j 
knew nothing of the conduct of his father; but 
he was aware that Irene had money, and fancied 
that it would revert to Mb mother, in case of her 
death. You see the father’s character was his to 
the full. A skeleton-key was fitted to the door; 
it was unlocked; and Irene, ever on the watch, 
walked blindly into the trap laid for her. When 
she was safely in the maze, he stabbed her, and 
concealed the body, thinking no one would sus¬ 
pect him. He was unconscious of the loss of the 
stiletto, until he was in New York. For his 
mother’s sake 1 spared him, and must continue 
to spare him; but it is on the condition he leaves 
the country, never to return. My sister has no 
idea of his crime. It would kill her to know it.” 

“Oh, my love,” he broke forth, after a 
moment, “how can I tell you what I endured, 
when I thought you loved this cold-blooded 
gambler, who was so like his father. Again I 
beheld a fair young life ruined; though then I 
hardly imagined Norman De Lisle would be a 
murderer. His mother’s fortune is gone entirely, 
lost at the gaming-table; she has nothing beyond 
the annuity I give her.” 

“I thought you loved Eugenie La Croix,” I 
said. “Norman De Lisle told me you were 
engaged to her.” 

“The villain, the double-dyed villain,” said 
my guardian, and he cL^ped me closer to him. 
“I little thought,” he went on, “ that the slight 
young girl whom I met in the park, the day of 
my return, would be the guiding-star of my ex¬ 
istence. The indignant way you spoke of me 
first moved me to see if I could not make you 
like me. You know what followed. At the 
beginning, I enjoyed your society, as I would 
that of a bright intelligent child, amusing myself 
by gratifying every fancy and whim that seized 


j you, and enjoying life with a zest I had not 
known for years. But all this time, I never 
thought of falling in love with you. My first 
awakening was an intense jealousy of Norman 
De Lisle. Then the recollection of our seemingly 
doomed family, and of my vow never to marry 
while Irene Jived, rushed over me with over¬ 
whelming force. 1 treated you as indifferently 
j as I could, devoting myself to Eugenie La Croix. 

| Yet I could not let you fall a victim to Norman 
■ De Lisle. I must, I said to myself, prevent that. 

“ When you left Mrs. Coralie’s with him, that 
: night, I was afraid he might persuade you into 
; an elopement. Mr. Russel, who overheard the 
conversation, told me where you had gone. I 
followed. When I saw him holding your hands 
in his, my heart died within me. There was 
nothing for me to do but to put a bold face on the 
matter, and carry you off; hence the abruptness 
with which I burst in. 

“ Before Norman left, the next day, he told me 
that you returned his love, and had promised to 
marry him. I told him I could never, as your 
guardian, consent to it, and forbade him the 
house, at least while you were in it. The night 
of the carnival, I determined to warn you of your 
danger. From Adele I forced the secret of your 
costume. The rest you know.” 

The red sun was rising over the distant hills 
before this recital was finished. 

.“After the night comes the morning,” I said, 
pointing to the rosy light that was rising, and 
broadening, and deepening in the sky. 

“ Amen!” answered my guardian, and he 
looked at the sky, and then stooped and kissed 
: me reverently. “ Please God, our future life 
shall be as bright as that.” 

It was now my turn to say “ Amen.” I said 
’ it with tears in my eyes. 
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I i/ms thee, deer, come back to me, 
My weary heart cries out for thee, 

To see thy soft eyes radiant ahioe 
With their old lovelight, rare, divine; 
And hear thy lips so tenderly 
Speak low and lovingly to me— 

My heart it cries with bitter pain. 
For that will ne'er occur again. 

The blossoms, beautiful and sweet, 
That yon so often brought to greet 
Me, with their beauty and perfumes, 
White roses, lilies, orange-blooms, 


And pansies, with their hearts of goldj 
The bliss they gave is all untold. 

Why brought yon not to me the while. 
One lotus of the far-off Nile? 


That I might eat it and forget 
My loss of thee, the toil, the fret, 
The cares of life; for I would cast 
The memory of the far-off past 
Away; for naught can bring to ma 
The#, with thy voioe of melody— 

O God above, alone can know 
I loved you so, I loved you so! 
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The two young men were standing at their 
easels in the large and rather bare studio, which 
they shared together, in the artist-favored town 
of Munich. 

Wolfgang Verner, the younger of the pair, a 
handsome, dreamy-eyed fellow of six and twen¬ 
ty, was deeply absorbed in his work, perhaps 
spurred on by the consciousness that the winter 
was passing rapidly, and that during the later 
weeks his efforts had been more spasmodic and 
broken than was wise or right. His companion 
had laid down his palette and mahl-stick, and 
with his hands in his pockets, was regarding his 
newly-finished picture through the clouds of 
smoke emitted from his meerschaum. Sometimes 
he nodded his head in a satisfied fashion as he 
studied the details of his landscape, bit by bit; 
sometimes he frowned, waving a finger threaten¬ 
ingly at certain portions as if inclined even yet 
to pick up his brushes and paint them out. At 
length, however, the 9 mile which curled his lip 
under its long drooping mustache showed that he 
had decided to follow the advice of the old proverb, 
and “leave well enough alone.” The smile was 
rather sarcastic, though, as if he were mocking his 
own self-complacency; but then, most people 
thought that Gilbert Bradley mocked at every¬ 
thing ; and he certainly did, at many things. 

With far less regular features than his notice¬ 
ably handsome friend, his face was very strik¬ 
ing : full of talent and energy; though in addition 
to that ironical smile, the dark eyes had a pierc¬ 
ing keenness which was not always agreeable. 
Often it seemed as if he were looking straight 
through one; and there are few persons who like 
to feel they are undergoing that operation. He 
was better-hearted, however, than he looked. 
He had reached thirty-one now; had acquired 
considerable reputation in his native land, 
America; and was held in high estimation among 
the art circles of Munich. 

He had come back, late in the autumn, to the 
Bavarian capital, after an absence of more than 
a twelvemonth, and had joined Verner in his 
studio, an acceptable arrangement for both their 
slender purses. People considered them intimate 
friends; but handsome Wolfgang often felt that 
the intimacy consisted in Bradley’s knowing 
him thoroughly; and deeply as he enjoyed his 
society and esteemed him as an artist and a man, 
( 482 ) 


there were moments when he was puzzled to 
decide whether he liked or detested his com- 
: panion. He was romantic and enthusiastic, and 
Bradley laughed harshly at both qualities— 

, laughed too at generosity, and even friendship. 

Yet Wolfgang knew from personal experience 
| that his friend could be kind; for their acquaint- 
ance had begun two years before, in Switzerland, 
by Bradley's nursing him, then a stranger, 
through a fever. 

“ I say,” exclaimed Bradley, suddenly, as ha 
: turned away from the easel and glanced at his 
watch, “that puffed-up Croesus, old Keppel, is 
keeping me waiting, to show his importance. 
He promised to be here at half-past one, to look 
at my picture; and it is nearly three—confound 
his impudence I ” 

“ That’8 a nice way to talk of one of our lead¬ 
ing burgh ere,” said Verner. 

“ I can tell him one thing: for every five 
minutes longer he keeps me waiting, I’ll add five 
Friedrich-d’or to the piece.” 

11 1 advise you not to frighten him off. You 
especially want this money. Besides, his ill-will 
could do you harm—and he can be savage enough 
when he is crossed.” 

“ And how does it happen you know so much 
about him? I was not aware you were even 
acquainted.” 

“Oh, yes, I know him,” said Verner, laugh¬ 
ing with a certain bitterness, though his tone 
and words were playful. “ I had once a friendly 
little interview with him that ended in his turn¬ 
ing me, metaphorically, out of doors." 

“ What the deuce was it all about?" 

“ It was just a fortnight before you came back 
from Paris,” said Verner, still going on with his 
work. “ He had given a ball, that I was invited 
to. I .had danced a little with his daughter, 
chatted with her a little more, taken her down 
to supper—and—and in the end I lost my head 
a little—” 

“ Ah !” interrupted Bradley. “ His daughter 
—I’d forgotten he hod one.” 

“She only came home from boarding-school 
this autumn; she’s barely eighteen,” answered 
{ Verner. 

\ “ So! And you fell in love with her ?” 

\ “ Well, I believe I did. And what was more, 

< I mentioned the foot to her that night.” 
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“Ah!” said his friend. “And how did she 
take it?” 

“She went to her father, the next morning, 
and told the whole story,” said Verner, painting 
diligently on, without looking up. 

“Oh!” ejaculated Bradley. Then, directly* 
he added: “ Have you followed up the matter?” 

“Do you think I have been wrong to try?” 
asked Verner, anxiously, still looking persistently 
at his picture, and painting busily away. 

“Virtuous young painter!” cried Bradley, 
striking an attitude. “ Why don’t you carry off 
old Croesus’ treasure?” 

“ God forbid that I should ever ask her to do 
such a thing.” exclaimed Verner, excitedly. “1 
am 03 poor as a rat. How could I support her?” 

‘•Let her support you,” returned Bradley, 
cynically. 

“ Mephistopheles 1” cried Verner, half vexed, 
half laughing. 

“Well, yes, for the nonce. I mean to play the 
part for Herr Keppel’a benefit,” said Bradley, 
laughing. 

“ Not an easy thing, you will find,” answered 
Verner. 

“ We shall discover,” returned the American, 
nodding his head emphatically. 

At this instant there came a knock at the 
door; it opened; and a quick, rather pompous, 
but not unpleasant, voice called: “Too hard at 
work to hear, Herr Bradley; that’s right, that’s 
right, so Fll let myself in.” 

With the words, Johann Keppel entered, with 
the air of a person who felt that be was of snffi- 
ciern consequence to enter where he pleased, 
and be certain of a welcome when he had done 
so. He was short, but he atoned for this by bis 
breadth; and had a red, rather truculent face, 
lighted up by a pair of small black eyes, which 
made amends for their size by their shrewdness. 
A vain, arrogant, opinionated man in every feat¬ 
ure, look, and movement, but as evidently a very 
intelligent one; not a bad-hearted man either, 
though assuredly he would be able to show him¬ 
self very unpleasant to deal with, if opposed or 
thwarted, or, above all, if any lack of deference 
were shown; would, too, be much more techy 
and obstinate in a small matter than a large. 

“ Good-morning, Herr Keppel,” said Bradley, 
politely enough, but certainly with slight show 
of cordiality, and less of deference. 

“ Good-morping—good-morning,” rejoined the 
▼isitor, affably. “ I am a little late. That would 
be unpardonable in a young fellow like you; but 
I have earned the right to be excused; besides, 
if I am ever behind-hand, I have a good reason. 
Had you given me up?” 


“ I had not noticed that it was past the hour 
you set,” said Bradley, nettled into a deliberate 
falsehood by what he considered the other’s in¬ 
sufferable air of patronage and consequence. 

“ I had a note from the Grand Chamberlain to 
answer; an unexpected visit from the new rail¬ 
way directors; and, just as 1 was setting out, 
there came a telegram from the Berlin Bourse,” 
said Herr Keppel, in his turn nettled into more 
boastfulness than usual, by his host’s speech. 

“ Is it cold out?” asked Bradley. 

Keppel had caught sight of Wolfgang Verner, 
and looked surprised to see him there; not 
pleased, either. He contented himself with a 
short nod and a muttered salutation, to which 
Verner responded by bowing with elaborate 
courtesy. 

“ I didn’t forget you,” said Herr Keppel, turn¬ 
ing to Bradley, “you are a rising man—a rising 
man: an example to all our young German artists. 
Pity some of them wouldn’t imitate you. And 
now where is this picture ? Ha! That is it, eh ?” 
going up to the easel and bringing his gold- 
rimmed eye-glasses to bear upon the painting. 
“Pretty—really very pretty! Good feeling. 
Good tone throughout. Execution excellent. Ah! 
that group of chestnuts is remarkably well done. 
I recognize the scene at a glance: Salzkammer- 
gut.” 

“ It is a bit from the Stischthal, below Trent,” 
said Bradley. 

“Stischthal—Trent? Nonsense! Salzkam- 
mergut, plain enough. The hills, the vegeta¬ 
tion, the great chestnut trees.” 

“I have the original sketch, Herr Keppel, 
that I made in the South Tyrol,” persisted 
Bradley. 

“ No doubt, no doubt you made a sketch there; 
but this isn’t it. You’ve mixed up the two m 
your mind—very easily done—you painter-chaps 
are always so absent-minded.” 

“ Why!” retorted Bradley, “ the chestnuts are 
proof enough; that kind don’t grow anywhere 
near Salzkammergut.” 

“Don’t grow there? Took my coffee every 
morning for a month under just such a group!” 
cried Keppel. 

“ In a garden or park, perhaps—planted; they 
don’t grow wild there.” 

They contradicted each other pretty freely for 
some seconds, then suddenly, old Keppel, red ns 
a turkey-cock, caught firm hold of his dignity, 
and said, in a series of gasps: 

“ You are right, of course, and I’m wrong, Herr 
Bradley! South Tyrol, eh, the scene? Of 
course, of course. Very pretty, the thing is; 
only unfortunately it won’t do for me. I’ve half 
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a dozen South Tyrol landscapes in my collection 
already. Send it to Hartel's Permanent Exhi¬ 
bition. I’ll speak a good word for yon.” 

He walked away from the infuriated Bradley, 
waddled up to Venter’s easel, stared at the 
woolly waterfall, and said: “Capital, capital— 
good feeling—excellent tone—make the middle 
sweep of the fall darker—good, very good.” 

In three minutes more he had gone, leaving 
Bradley choking with anger, and Verner nearly 
suffocated from laughter. 

“He turned the tables on your Mephisto¬ 
phelean plan with a vengeance,” cried Wolfgang. 
“ He played with you—he corrected you—and if 
he didn’t use you, he used you upl ” 

“Did he?” shouted Bradley. “Will you 
lay a wager, that before three months go by, I 
don’t have him begging, almost on his knees, to 
have a picture from me at any terms ?” 

“That’s ridiculous,” said Verner. 

“ Perhaps it is,” said Bradley, and changed 
the subject. 

Half an hour later, Verner prepared to go out, 
arraying himself with great care to do so. 

“ Upon my word, you are a handsome ehap,” 
observed Bradley. “ Ab, that old turtle said he 
had to drive out of town. You hope to meet 
Miss—Marguerite, is it?—on the promenade. 
By the way, show me her photograph.” 

“ I haven’t one.” 

Go tell that to the marines. Come, out with 
it—you can trust me.” 

He had to coax a good while; but at last 
Verner produced the photograph from an inside 
pocket. 

“ By Jove! she is a lovely creature,” exclaimed 
Bradley, after a moment’s inspection of the card. 
“What eyes, what hair, what a heavenly smile; 
a Marguerite indeed.” 

The praises were sweet in Verner’s ears, but 
he had the fear of missing the original, so he 
caught up his hat and demanded his treasure, 
which Bradley declared he could not give up yet. 

“ Let me keep it till you come back ; nobody 
shall ever know. Oh, Jupiter! she is pretty.” 

It ended in his having his way; and when 
Verner was gone, Bradley Bat studying the. face, 
while a malicious smile gathered about his 
mouth. “ I’ll do it,” he muttered. “ I can get 
a photo from the shop; I know young Fessel 
well. I’ll do it, Beg on his knees, the old sala¬ 
mander, for a painting? Indeed he shall. 
What’8 more, he shall give his daughter to Wolf¬ 
gang Verner. The pair were meant for each 
other; such Beauties, both. They call me a 
Mephistopheles, but, by Jove, I’ll bring about 
a happy marriage.” 


Verner haunted every place where he was 
likely to meet the young girl, and sometimes 
Bradley accompanied him; and if he had been in 
love with the pretty creature himself, he could 
not have studied every look and lineament more 
closely than he did. Then he took a trick of 
coming to the studio late; of going away early; 
often not coming at all. But Verner was too full 
of his own mattera to notice. Marguerite had 
vowed that if she could not marry him, she 
would never marry; and between letters, plans 
for meeting, hours of dreams, and so on, he had 
little leisure to spend in observing his friend. 

About a month later, Keppel and Bradley met, 
one evening, at the Artists’ Club, the first time 
they had encountered each other since the old 
gentleman’s visit to the studio, he having been 
absent for a time, and afterward confined to the 
house by a bad cold. 

“Ah, Herr Bradley,” said the pompous 
burgher, “have you yet learned the difference 
between Salskammergut and the Stischthal?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Bradley; “and to prove 
it, I am painting a new Salskammergut picture 
on purpose for you.” 

“ Ah, so? Do you expect to force a picture 
on me?” cried Keppel. 

“Force? Oh, no; you will buy it without 
persuasion,” said Bradley; and went his way, 
leaving Keppel: in a rage at such presumption, as 
he called it. 

“The most impertinent puppy I ever met,” 
said he, to an old Professor standing near. 

“ Got lots of talent to match it,” replied his 
friend. 

“ If he had double of both, he should never 
sell me one of his things. The hangman take him 
—and me too, if ever I were such a fool,” fumed 
Keppel. 

A few mornings later, as Bradley and Verner 
were in their studio, the house-porter brought 
up a letter for the latter, which he opened, 
hastily read, and exclaimed: 

“ From Count Zimmerman. He is one of the 

Directors at the Polytechnic in H-. A good 

friend of mine. He says he considers my elec¬ 
tion almost oertain; but he wants me to send a 
picture for their exhibition. I’ve nothing, how¬ 
ever, but the waterfall.” 

“Which isn’t finished,” added Bradley. 

“ Three or four days’ work would do it.” 

“ It would take more time than that to dis¬ 
solve that wool into water,” said Bradley. 

“Oh, confound your insolence. But I’ve 
nothing else. I must send it; I can’t refuse,” 
cried Wolfgang, in despair at once. “ Come and 
look at it; I think I’ve bettered it. You soe It 
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is most important I should comply with the f 
request. Now, satire aside, what do you think?” j 

“ Well, it’s not one of your best, but it must l 
go, I suppose,” replied Bradley. “ For any sake, \ 
make that water less fleecy.” 

“ I must go and post a letter,” said Verner, 
“but I'll come back immediately, and buckle to 
it with a will.” 

He was, however, gone for nearly an hour, 
during which time Bradley sat working and 
whistling. Two or three times he paused in the 
latter exercise, to laugh in a tone of very heart¬ 
felt and very malicious enjoyment. 

The door opened suddenly, and Wolfgang 
Verner dashed into the studio with a precipi¬ 
tation which would have startled a nervous 
person. But Bradley, painted diligently on. 

“Bradley,” exclaimed Verner, his voice half 
choked with anger and pain; “what have you 
done—in heaven’s name, what have you done?” 

“Well, what have I done?” returned Bradley, 
with a coolness and unconcern which roused 
Verner to absolute fury. He was close to the 
easel now, his hand extended in a threatening 
gesture, as if ready to take his companion by the 
throat. But Bradley looked up at him with a 
perfectly unchanged free, and asked again: 
“What is this I have done, Verner?” 

“ The most abominable, the most atrocious ac¬ 
tion any man ever committed I” gasped Wolfgang. 
“You—you—that picture you have had hungup 
to-day in Hartel’s rooms; a Tuesday chosen, be-; 
cause there’s always a crowd on this day, so that; 
the whole town might know about it before night.” 

He paused, from sheer inability to articulate,: 
so choked was he by passion. 

“Oh, the gmrt picture I have been trying my 
hand at,” returned Bradley, unmoved. “ I don’t 
see why you should be in such a state of excite¬ 
ment about it.” 

“You don’t see—you don’t see?” repeated 
Verner, absolutely foaming at the mouth. “ When :j 
you paint a man kneeling at a girl’s feet; she 
holding out a laurel wreath to crown him; and 
make the Daces Marguerite Keppel’s and mine, 
portraits—actual portraits 1 ” 

“Do you think the likenesses good?” asked 
Bradley, quietly. 

“ Heartless, infamous! ” pursued Verner. “To 
have people join our names; to stare at us, and 
gossip about us.” 

“ Bah! Let them gossip or be silent. Remem¬ 
ber what Goethe says—‘ a man must never con¬ 
cern himself about the public if he wants to 
preserve his mind.’ And I say, a painter must 
follow his inspirations. I do it, and core little 
what is said.” 


“You don’t care, indeed. But Keppel, don’t 
you think he cares? He has already heard; 
made a horrible scene with Marguerite; vows 
that I wanted it done in order to force him to 
consent to our engagement.” 

“ He’s an old fool, as usual,” responded Brad- 
ley. 

“And you: you are—are—oh, a malicious, 
treacherous, heartless, soulless rascal,” shouted 
Verner. 

“ I’m glad you didn’t say I was a poor painter. 
I should have considered that personal,” said 
Bradley, growing more careless and provoking 
as the other’s passion increased. “ Why, when 
a man could get two suck handsome creatures as 
models, it would have been a crying shame to 
neglect the opportunity.” 

“That wasn’t your reason. It’s a falsehood 
to give it. You painted it—” 

“In order to do you a favor,” interrupted 
Bradley. “You couldn’t soften old Keppel’s 
heart; but he will be manageable now.” 

“ Ah, this is too much. You joke—you mock 
me. You are a miserable egotist. I’ll waste no 
more words on you,” cried Verner. “What I 
demand, what I insist on, is, that you go to 
Hartel's and order the picture taken down at 
once.” 

“It idn’t necessary. Before to-morrow noon, 
old Keppel will have bought it. He shall pay 
a hundred Friedrich-d’or too,” said Bradley. 

“Ah, that was your reason ; to win your bet; 
to force him to buy one of your pictures,” 
exclaimed Verner. “ Meaner and meaner. To 
choose Buch an artifice, regardless of the poor, 
girl’s feelings, of the injury you were doing the 
man you called your friend. k Base—base—vile 
—oh, there are no words to express your 
conduct.” 

“Those are strong enough, and you needn’t 
use any more of them, just at present,” said 
Bradley, quietly, as be squeezed some fresh 
paint out upon his palette. 

“If you don’t like them, I’m ready to afford 
you satisfaction, and take it,” retorted Verner. 

“That sounds rather like a challenge, my 
young friend,” said Bradley. 

“ Consider it such; it is one,” hissed Verner. 

“Very well; then that ends the first act,” 
said Bradley, resuming his brush ; “ the talking 
part is finished.” 

Verner dared not trust himself to remain an 
instant longer in the room. He was actually 
| afraid of committing some murderous assault, 
before the object of his wrath could defend him¬ 
self. The pair did not meet again, until they 
stood face to face, in the early dawn of the next 
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morning, armed with the pistols which had been 
the weapon selected by Bradley. Veroer missed 
his aim; Bradley fired in the air. But, in 
obedience to his principaTs order, Verner’s 
second insisted upon another shot. This time, 
Verner's bullet passed through his opponent’s 
hat, and he himself received a wound in the left 
shoulder, and was carried senseless from the 
ground. 

Of course the secret of the duel was kept as 
all such secrets are: supposed to be unheard of 
by the officers of the law, but known to half the 
town before nightfall. Verner’s hurt was pro¬ 
nounced much less severe than the physicians 
at first feared; in fact, they declared that if he 
oould be kept from fever during forty-eight 
hours, he would be completely beyond danger. 

On the third morning after the encounter, 
Verner was lying propped up among his pillows. 
The doctor bad only that moment left him, satis¬ 
fied with his condition, and cheering his patient 
by the information that he should be allowed to 
leave his bed within a fortnight. The door 
opened again; Verner supposed the physician 
had come back, but as he looked down the 
shadowy room he saw Bradley approaching the 
bed. 

44 You?” he exclaimed, more in wonder than 
wrath. “You here?” 

44 Why of course I am,” returned Bradley, 
calmly. 44 The doctor said I might venture in; 
we had to have our closing scene.” 

44 Closing scene ?” repeated .Verner. 

44 Naturally. First the duel; now the recon¬ 
ciliation ; then we shall be all in order,” said 
Bradley. 44 My hitting you was an accident. I 
tore my hair in anguish. But since you will so 
soon be all right again, it’s no matter—makes 
you more interesting.” 

44 Mephistopheles 1 ” exclaimed Verner, and 
for the life of him he oould not help laughing, 
even in the midst ef his anger. 44 Have you 
taken the picture away?” 

“Sent word yesterday to Hartel to take it 
down. I was so anxious about you I forgot it 
till then,” said Bradley, laughing, but with a 
little quiver in his voice. 44 1 am, as you said, 
a selfish, cold-blooded egotist; but I’re some¬ 
thing that does duty for a heart, when you 
oan manage to touch it. Apropos of pictures, 
yours ought to have gone before now, to the 
exhibition at H-.” 

44 It had slipped my mind. It will be too late 
if it doesn’t get there to-morrow! ” cried Verner. 
44 Would you ring—” 

44 1 have already put it up in the packing-case; 
you will trust me to send it?” 


44 It is very kind of you,” faltered Verner. 
“The address is—” 

44 Oh, I know. I would have sent it last night, 
but wanted your permission; it will go at noon.” 
Verner tried to murmur further thanks, but 
Bradley interrupted him. 44 Can I be of any use' 
here? I’m not a bad nurse.” 

44 No, thank you; the old woman of the house 
does everything for me,” said Verner. 44 1—I— 
can’t quite forgive you, Bradley, but I appreciate 
your showing that you are sorry for the wrong—” 

44 Don’t mistake,” interrupted Bradley ; 44 I’m 
sorry you got hit, but for nothing else. There, 
there, it’s bad for you to excite yourself, so 1 am 
off; ” and he took his departure. 

Verner lay perplexing his mind over the 
incomprehensible ins and outs of his former 
friend’s character, unable, as he recalled many 
proofs of his kindness, to be-as angry as the 
treachery in regard to the picture deserved; then 
fell fast asleep for a long hour. 

When he woke and looked towards the foot of 
the bed, he thought he must be dreaming still, 
for he saw Herr Keppel sitting there. 

44 Ah, my boy, you have had a fine nap,” said 
the old gentleman. 

44 Herr Keppel, Herr Keppel! How good of 
you to come; how can I thank you for your 
kindness ?” exclaimed Verner. 

44 1 have oome to thank you,” said the visitor. 
“Only you must keep perfectly quiet, else I 
can’t stop. The doctor made me promise.” 

Verner stretched out his hand. His eyes were 
filled with tears, and he tried to speak, but could 
not. 

“There, there, it’s all right,” cried Keppel, 
unsteadily. 44 You are a splendid fellow, Verner; 

I did you an injustice. I have come to say so. 

I thought you and that scamp had hatched that 
accursed picture-plot between you.” 

44 Great heavens, do you think I would have 
so hurt the being I love better than my life—oh, 

I beg your pardon, but I must say it 1” 

44 You needn’t beg pardon of me,” returned did 
Keppel, with an odd smile. 44 Let me finish. I 
thank you; you have behaved nobly. If only 
that bullet had gone into that rascal’s gullet, 
instead of your shoulder.” 

44 Oh, Herr Keppel, he has been here. He 
says the painting has been put out of sight.” 

44 No such thing; it still hangs in the gallery.” 

44 Why, then, he is worse than I thought!” 

“He couldn't be,” said Keppel. “But it’s 
not his fault that the picture is there. I wouldn't 
let it be taken down.” 

44 1 don’t understand.” 

44 1 do. That rogue thought to force me into 
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baying it No, indeed. Let it be seen. I’ll 
show him that he can't drive Johann Keppel. 
I say, I heard yesterday that you are pretty 

certain to get the vacant professorship at H-. 

When does the election come off?” 

" In about a week.” 

‘‘Good! I have influence there: it will be 
used,” said Keppel. “ You may consider your¬ 
self safe.” 

“ You are too good to me—too good.” 

“ The salary is a fair one,” said Keppel. “ You 
can support a wife on it, and so you and Mar¬ 
guerite shall have your way; and that devil of 
a Bradley shall see that his malice was wasted.” 

In his weakened state, the bewildering joy those 
words gave was more than Verner could bear: he 
could only cover his face with his hands, gasp 
broken words, and shake from head to foot, in an 
excitement which frightened old Keppel terribly. 

“ But you must be quiet—you'll do yourself a 
mischief,” said Keppel. 

“I can't be quiet till—till I have seen her,” 
cried Verner. 

"Then I'll go fetch her,” said Keppel; and 
be did. 

Ten days later, Bradley was sitting at work in 
his studio, unusually cheerful from having heard 
that Verner was able to sit up. Bradley had not 
repeated his visit. He hod done all he could. 
When Verner recovered, he must himself decide 
what their future relations were to be. Mean¬ 
time, Bradley had heard of the engagement be¬ 
tween the young couple. On the previous even¬ 
ing, also, a telegram from H- had apprized 

him of Verner’s election to the professorship. 

“ After all,” said Bradley, half aloud, "Meph- 
latopheles doesn't make a bad friend. I dare 
say he will never forgive me, and certaiuly his 
future wife and her father never will. But that’s 
no matter. I don’t know of any other mischief 
1 can do in this dull old town, so I think I shall 
go to Paris, and perhaps on to America.” 

His reverie was interrupted by the opening of 
the door, unheralded by the ceremony of a knock, 
or any request to be allowed to enter. He looked 
op. Old Keppel was bouncing into the room, 
nearly breathless from the haste with which he 
had mounted the stairs, and so red in the face 
that he looked as if illuminated by a Bengal 
light. He flung himself into a chair, without 
removing his hat; leaned both hands on his 
knees; bent fbrward, and stared at Bradley. 

Bradley, in return, stared at him. 

“You're a devil, Herr American—a regular 
devil," panted the old gentleman,.though he was 
half laughing, in spite of the fierceness of his 
words. 


•‘ Are you expecting your declaration to bring 
on an assault upon your person, Herr Keppel?” 
asked Bradley. 

" An assault ? No—-why ?” 

"Because you cover your venerable head so 
careftilly,” replied Bradley. 

" I’ve something to do besides think of cere¬ 
mony,” cried the old man. 

He took off his hat, nevertheless, deposited it 
on a table near, and continued: "No, no, I didn't 
come to assault, or be assaulted. You have 
beaten me, and I have come to say bo, and ask 
for peace. Young man, you have beaten Johann 
Keppel, and you are the first person who ever 
did that.” 

"lam quite in ignorance of having done so, 
Herr Keppel,” said Bradley, with a bow. 

" Nonsense! '* retorted Keppel. " You said 
you would force me to buy your picture. Well, 
you have. I’ve come to do it. Now, what's the 
price?” 

As he spoke, he took out of his pocket two 
small rolls, which to the initiated eye evidently 
held gold pieces. 

" I don’t happen to have a picture to sell, at 
prepent,” said Bradley. 

" In fact, I have come to pay for two,” pursued 
Keppel, unheeding. 

"Sinco I haven’t even one—” responded the 
American. 

"See here, Bradley, it's of no use. I have 
just come from H-; I went over, yesterday.” 

"You had a pleasant day for your journey,” 
said Bradley. 

Keppel shook his fist at him, and proceeded: 

"I went over because the election for the 
professorship was to take place, and I wanted to 
use my influence in Wolfgang's favor. I called 
on my old friend, the President, and he told me 
I might have spared myself the trouble. The 
committee had been so much pleased with the 
picture Verner sent to their exhibition, that they 
hod come to a unanimous decision, in advance, 
to offer him the position.” 

“ How unlucky that I aimed so badly,” said 
Bradley. "If I’d killed him I might have got 
naturalized and gone in for the post myself.” 

"So then,” pursued Keppel, with another 
shake of his fist, " I thought I would stroll into 
the gallery and have a peep at the boy’s picture.” 

" I hope you liked it,” said Bradley. 

" I got the catalogue; hunted up the number; 
went into the second room; and there, with 
Wolfgang Verner’s name in the comer, I found 
that landscape of yours, that we quarreled over 
in this very studio, a few months ago. Your 
landscape! ” 
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“ Verner* s landscape. It had become bis/’ 
replied Bradley. 

44 And now you must let me pay for it and get 
it away.” 

44 You can’t pay me for what isn’t mine, Herr 
Keppel,” said Bradley. 44 Stop—hear me out— 
there must be no discussion. The only picture 
Wolfgang had to send was not worthy of him, 
for he has a great deal of talent; and it was 
all your fault. You had driven the poor fellow 
half distracted by separating him from your j 
daughter; and work, so as to do himself justice, J 
he could not. I knew my picture was a good one, j 
so as Verner was safe in bed, thanks to me, I ; 
put aside his woolly waterfall and sent that.” 

44 Will you let me thank you ?” 

“There’s no reason, since I didn’t do it on 
your account.” 

Keppel rubbed his nose violently, then said: 

44 But the picture can’t stay there. If Wolf¬ 
gang saw it he would refuse the professorship, 
and insist on another duel into the bargain. You 
can see that.” 

44 You’ve a head for business. I suppose you 
have a plan?” 

“Yes; to pay you for the picture; also to 
send a check for fifty Friedrich-d’or to the secre¬ 
tary, ordering the painting to be sent at once to 
—to—well, say Henry Stuart, Glasgow, Scot¬ 
land.” 

44 Do it,” said Bradley. 14 But let there be no j 
talk about paying me, else we shall quarrel.” \ 

His face showed that he was in earnest; and < 
Keppel had to accept the situation. < 

44 Well, what is the price of the figure-piece at 5 
Hartcl’s?” he asked. j 

44 Oh, that,” said Bradley. 44 1 painted it in! 
order to secure Verner his wife; and I shall send > 
it to him as a wedding-present.” 

44 Come, don’t completely overwhelm me,” . 
cried Keppel. 44 As you are strong, be merciful. < 
I want the picture. Name any price.” '< 

“The price is what I set on it at first: aj 
hundred Friedrich-d’or; and in addition, yourj 
written declaration that I sold it to you at your ! 
urgent request,” said Bradley. j 

44 Here’s your money,” cried Keppel, eagerly, * 


laying down a rouleau of gold. 44 Give me pen 
and paper.” 

He wrote the declaration. Bradley read it and 
laid it aside. Then the two men stood for an 
instant looking in each other’s face. Keppel's 
was red and angry, but after choking and puffing 
in an extraordinary fashion, he said with a laugh: 

44 1 don’t suppose I shall ever forgive you, but 
I thank you heartily, all the same.” 

The first day Verner was permitted to go out of 
doors he went to his ftiture father-in-law’s house. 
Before he left, he was taken by old Keppel into the 
picture-gallery, where, to his unbounded surprise, 
he saw Bradley’s production that had been the 
cause of so much distress and so much happiness. 

44 1 thought, after all, that as the rogue had 
done us a good turn, I’d better let him win his 
wager,” said Keppel. 44 Besides, both portraits 
are very good.” 

In a fortnight more, Verner went over to 

H-to spend the day; and was received with 

great deference by professors and pupils. Per¬ 
haps the knowledge that within the month he 
was to become the son-in-law of one of the richest 
men in Munich had something to do with their 
enthusiasm. But Verner was too happy to think 
of that. 

44 1 want to go into the exhibition-gallery and 
see how you have hung my landscape,” he said 
to the secretary, as he was standing in that 
gentleman’s office. 

44 It is no longer there,” replied the urbnne 
official. 44 1 wanted to write to you, but as we 
knew you were coming so soon, the President 
advised me to leave the matter, so as to make 
a pleasant item in your visit.” 

44 Why, what has been done with it ?” asked 
Verner. 

44 It is sold, and on its way to Scotland,” re¬ 
joined the secretary. “The money has been 
paid in, and is at your disposition, if you will 
kindly sign this receipt.” 

44 Sold !” thought Verner, as he walked away 
on air. “ Sold ! And that old Mephistopheles, 
who laughed at what he called my woolly water¬ 
fall. I’ll write to him to Paris, to-morrow, and 
give him the news.” 


“FEAR NOT." 

BY CATHARINE ALLAN. 


Tnr. threads, they Croat, they tangle, break; 

The pattern runs awry. 

Yet patience! Web can never make, 

But under God'* own e> e. 


The mighty engine throbs and strains. 
The cars they jerk and reel. 

Fear not! For (iod, He rules and reigns, 
He holds the driving-wheel. 
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BRIBED TO BE AN OLD MAID. 


BT JBNNI1 T. CLARKS. 


1 sat down on the Tel vet cash ion, a t mamma's • 
feet, rumpling her snowy wrapper in the attempt 
to put my head in her lap. 

Mamma passed her soft small hand over my 
loog disordered hair, and parted the curling 
black fringe across my forehead, to press a kiss 
there, before she spoke. 

44 What is the matter, my child?” she asked. 

44 1 think it is this picture,” I said, tossing a 
photograph into her lap. I had just received it 
in a letter. 44 1 can’t look at it without envying 
Laura Desmond.” 

44 But why? You surely do not envy Laura 
her appearance ?” 

44 But I do, mother. I don't like to be called 
dark and piquant. I want to be fair, and calm, 
and quiet.” 

“Why, Ada, I am amaxed. Don’t you know 
that a certain gentleman admires brunettes? 
Must I remind you of the lines I heard him re¬ 
peat, as describing you: 

4 She walks In beauty, like the night 
Of okuxUees cliaies and A&rry skies, 

And all that’s best of dark and bright 
Meets in her aspect and her eyes; 

Just mellowed to that teoder light, 

Which heaven to gaudy day denies.* ’* 

She stooped to kiss me. But I hid my face in 
her dress, like a pettish child. 

44 Don't quote Theo Bounsaville to me,” I 
said, shortly. 14 Who cares for his opinion ?” 

Now the truth was, I did care for his opinion, 
and cared for it a great deal too much. At one 
time ho had been very attentive to me, and I had 
been flattered by it, as any girl would have been; 
for he was not only the handsomest and wealth¬ 
iest, but also the most accomplished bachelor in 
the neighborhood. But with the perversity of 
my sex, I had affected to be indifferent to him, 
until, tired of my coquetry, he had transferred 
his attentions elsewhere. A month, now, had 
passed since he had visited me. A ffcw evenings 
before, 1 had met him at a ball, and he had not 
even once asked me to dance; but had devoted 
his time, almost exclusively, to Jennie Charlton, 
who was a great heiress, as well as a celebrated 
blonde beauty. If the truth must be told, I had 
been, ever since that night, devoured by jealousy. 

It was this that made me so miserably unhappy 
now. 

44 But we were talking of Laura,” I said, 


J changing the subject. “ She has every luxury, 
and I am so dependent.” 

44 You know, my dear,” said mother, in a 
grave, troubled voice, 44 that Uncle Adam's home 
is yours, as long as you choose to remain here; 
and that he never wounds us by speaking of our 
; dependence.” 

“ But he expects me to marry, and it galls me 
to know that he expects me to relieve him of a 
burden in that way. Now, Laura Desmond—” 

41 Hush, Ada, hush. Laura confesses that her 
father wishes her to marry a man whom she dis¬ 
likes. There is no such necessity for you.” 

41 Not at present, mother. But Laura is not 
compelled to marry at all. She hAs a plenty to 
sifpport her, and I must have somebody to take 
care of me.” 

14 1 do not wish you to marry, my daughter, 
except for lave.” 

“ Fiddlesticks!” said I, inelegantly. 44 1 tell 
you, nine women out of ten marry for homes, or 
for fear of being old maids. 1 believe Uncle 
Adam is miserly. If he would die and leave me 
a legacy, or give me a few thousands, I would 
live single all the days of my life.” 

A door opened at that moment, and Uncle 
Adam walked straight into the room. Uncle 
Adam was a rather old gentleman, but always 
good-natured. Even now he did not look the 
least bit offended, though he must have heard all 
I had said. I jumped up, thoroughly ashamed 
of myself. But he only said : 

44 Come, come, my little girl, this is pretty 
hard on your old uncle. I'm sorry you think 
me such a miser.” 

44 Oh, uncle,” I pleaded, 44 please forgive me. 
I didn't mean that, at all. I'm out of spirits, 
and that makes me unjust.” 

44 Well, never mind,” said Uncle Adam, bust¬ 
ling across the room and taking a seat. “Come 
here, Miss Ada. I have a proposition to make. 
I don't want to be poisoned for a legacy—don’t 
interrupt me, my dear—so I am going to give 
you a little present, instead. Suppose I bribe 
you to be an old maid, eh? I will settle ten 
thousand dollars on you now, on condition you 
live and die Ada Lyon, spinster. There 1 ” 

44 If you will forgive and forget nil my ugly 
speeches, uncle,” said I, 44 I'll agree to the con¬ 
dition with pleasure.” 
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“Ada!” said mother, faintly. 

“ Let her alone, Agnes, let her alone,” said 
Uncle Adam, with a majestic wave of the hand. 
“ She shall take the matter into due considera¬ 
tion. See here, Ada, we must hare a clear 
understanding. There is to be no drawing back. 
If you sign the necessary paper, the money is 
yours at once; but should you ever marry, you 
forfeit every cent. Are you ready to ratify the 
contract ?” 

“ Yes, uncle, at once; and I will show that I 
am in earnest.” 

“ Stop, stop—not at once. I’ll give you till 
night to think about it. Don’t be rash. In order 
to escape being called a miser I'll bribe heavily.” 
And Uncle Adam unceremoniously marched out 
of the room. 

I turned to mother, flushed with triumph. She 
was still sitting by the window, looking pale and 
troubled. 

“ Ada, come here,” she said, almost in a whis¬ 
per. 44 Look out. Isn't that Theo Rounsaville ?” 

I sprang to her side. An open landau, dra*n 
by two superb gray horses in gold-mounted 
harness, had just been driven up the avenue. 
Their master, throwing the reins to a servant, 
now descended. 

“ He has come to ask you to drive with him,” 
said my mother; 14 at least it looks so.” 

I blushed furiously. 44 Do you think so, moth¬ 
er?” I said. The moment after, our visitor was 
announced. 

What a delightful day that was! We drove 
down to the beach; the solemn ocean monotone 
seemed changed to joyous music. Then we went 
round through the pine woods. Then we came 
home, while the western sky blkzed with the 
sunset, and the gray twilight had set in. My 
accepted lover, for he had proposed and I hod 
accepted him, bode me good-bye at the door and 
went down the avenue. 

I ran upstairs and into my mother’s room, 
stopping only to throw off my hnt and gloves. 

44 Well, Ada?” was mamma’s inquiry. 

44 AH’8 well, mamma,” I answered, laughing 
and blushing. 

But when I had finished my little confidences, 
she said, still smiling, however: 

“You will be a portionless bride, remember, 
my darling.” 

For the first time, I thought of that odious 
contract. 

44 Do you suppose • Uncle Adam meant all 
that?” 

44 1 don’t doubt it,” she replied; “and you 
promised to arrange it finally, to-night, Ada.” 

I jumped up. 44 1 am going now,” I said. 


44 What will you say to Uncle Adam ?” 

44 Never mind, I’ll fix it,” I answered, gayly. 
44 I’ll either coax him or scare him.” 

I laughed all the way down to the study, until 
by the time I reached the door my eyes were 
full of tears. I let them stay, paused to collect 
my ideas and compose my face, then tapped at 
the door in a subdued way and, went slowly in. 

Uncle Adam had taken the shade off the read¬ 
ing-lamp, laid his meerschaum down by it, and 
was busily writing. 

“Takeaseat, take a seat,” he said, without 
looking up. 44 I’ll have everything ready in a 
few minutes. What is your conclusion?” 

I seated myself in a great arm-chair close to 
him, sighed deeply. 

44 I’ll sign it, unde,” I said, and sighed again. 

44 Well, what’sthe matter?” he said, looking 
round at me. 

“ I’m afraid it will make me very unhappy,” 
I said, with another sigh. 

44 Why, Ada,” he said, in a puttied way, 44 1 
thought it was the very thing to make you 
happy. What do you mean?” 

44 Yes, Uncle Adam,” I said, havihg recourse 
to my handkerchief; “but then I don’t want to 
live single.” 

44 Oho!” said he. “You’ve changed your 
mind. You don’t want the money?” 

44 Yes, I do,” t exclaimed, with a hysterical 
little sob. “I love him; bnt I won't marry 
without anything of my own. I’m ashamed.” 

Uncle Adam never could stand tears. He left 
his chair, and took my hands from my faee. 

44 Ada,” he said, severely, 44 tell me instantly, 
straight up and down—whom do you love?” 

44 Mr. Rounsaville,” said I, solemnly. 

44 You are a foolish child,” said Uncle Adam, 
gently patting ipy head. “I knew Rouasa- 
ville was coming here to-day, and so I wouldn’t 
let you bind yourself by any promise until he 
came. But what absurd nonsense is this? Come, 
child, I won’t bribe you to live single. If you 
marry RounsaviUe, I’ll give you ten thousand 
dollars.” 

44 Will you, uncle?” I cried,.in ecstasy. 

44 Don’t cry any more, then,” he said, almost 
tenderly. 44 Kiss me, my dear, and go tell your 
mother.” 

I ran upstairs. 

44 Mamma,” I called, 44 I’ve taken the bribe.” 

I frightened her dreadfully, but soon ex¬ 
plained. 

And Uncle Adam gave me, on my wedding- 
day, the ten thousand dollar check, with which, 
originally, be had Bbibkd Mb to bx ax Old 
Maid. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Thb great Council-fire was quenched, the as¬ 
semblage over, and to the north, south, and west, 
the sachems of the Six Nations made their way 
homeward, fired with a new war-spirit, laden 
with presents, and inspired by a new treaty to 
stand side by side with their English allies to 
the death. 

But the Cayuga chiefs were less contented 
than their brethren, for the pride of their nation 
had been left behind; and both Dahionet and 
Father Meda sat, laden with thought, in their 
canoes, sad an(f sorrowful, because of their loss; 
for Angela and Okalona were to journey down 
the Hudson, with Governor Clinton and his 

Even to his own mind, Father Meda oould 
hardly answer for the impulse of self-abnegation 
that had seemed to enforce his consent to this 
separation from his .grandchild, who was to him 
as the best blood of his heart. Only the day be¬ 
fore Clinton broke up his little court, Grace had 
come to the missionary, with eager longing in 
her face, and, though proud to everyone else, 
was so humble with the old man, that, uncon¬ 
scious of the aot, she fell upon her knees by his 
chair, and with such affectionate pleading as no 
man could have resisted, besought him to let 
Angela go with her down to the city, where she 
might see a little of the world, and, for the time, 
be with her as a sister. 

This fair young patrician did not dream of the 
shock which this request gave to the old man; 
but she saw that he turned deadly white, and a 
gleam of almost angry doubt came into his eyes. 

Did he feel, at this moment, as if circumstances 
were enthralling his will, and forcing him into 
a path from which every impuls^ of his nature 
retreated ? How could he refuse this young girl 
the right to seek happiness in her own innocent 
way? How could he part with her, or thrall 
her freedom by his authority ? What spirit of 
good or evil had brought this fair girl to his 
fret, with a petition that seemed to be wringing 
the life from his heart ? 

“Why do you come here to ask this?” he 

Vox. LXXXIIL—32. 


said. “ Angela has never been away from me 
in her life. I tell you she is content in the 
forest. She loves her. duties, and ahe has always 
Okalona for b companion.” 

“But that is not enough,” said Grace; “be¬ 
sides, we will take the pretty wild bird also, if 
she will go. It will be like taming an oriole. 
By and by you shall have them back again.” 

“But how? But how?” questioned the old 
man, with painful anxiety burning in his usually 
mild eyes. “Is it that you wish to make my 
child like the English woman who has come 
among us?” 

“Heaven help us, no,” cried Grace, with a 
gesture of passionate disdain. “It is partly to 
avoid her that I wish to have Angela with us. 
She is resolved to go with her, back to your 
home on the lake, and Angela trembles at the 
thought. She turns pale when my lady speaks 
of it.” 

“Well she may,” muttered the missionary, 
under his breath, while a choking sensation 
came into his throat. 

“ You are troubled, I see that. You shrink 
from this lady as she does—as I do. With her, 
alone in the wilderness, it will be horrible. You 
could not refuse her shelter in your lodge, nor 
always be there to soften this unnatural compan¬ 
ionship.” 

The old man listened; he seemed to be making 
up his mind to something that must be painful, 
turn whioh way he would; all the sweet serenity 
of his oharacter seemed broken up. He was like 
a man hunted down by some enemy. 

“ I have always pat the idea of destiny aside,” 
he muttered, shaking his head as if the idea 
stung his brain; “ but it is upon me now. It 
brought me here; it is dragging me out of my 
solitude: for where she goes, I must follow—will 
follow, as long as this evil creature is near.” 

The old man seemed tr be wandering. Grace 
could not comprehend the meaning of his words. 
He saw her amazement, and sought to compose 
himself. 

“Are yon sure this lady means to join the 
Cayugas in their route home?” he questioned. 
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“Yes; she told me so herself. Sir William 
Johnson has provided an escort for her. John 
Roach, the fur-trader, answers for her safety, 
and will go with her.” 

“ He too?” exclaimed the missionary. 

14 That is why Okalona will be best with us,” 
said Grace, hesitating a little. 44 If the pretty 
sprite can be induced to go.” 

The old man was greatly disturbed. 

44 Does Angela know of this?” he said. 44 Is 
it her wish you are urging?” 

44 She only knows that I desire it above all 
things, and that the Governor has set his heart 
on having her with us for a time.” 

There was something else the old man wished 
to say, but he could not force himself to speak 
of Lord Fausbrook. Perhaps Grace understood 
his hesitation. 

44 Lord Fausbrook has tried to dissuade his 
mother from this undertaking,” she said, 44 but 
proposes to go with her if she persists.” 

A look of partial relief came into the old man’s 
face. 

“You will* let her go with us?” exclaimed 
Grace, reading the change in his countenance 
almost as a consent. 

44 It would be ungracious to reftise, and per¬ 
haps unwise. Give me a little time, lady, to 
think of it. Angela is a fortunate girl in having 
so sweet a friend. Believe me, I am grateful.” 

Grace, feeling that her case was almost won, 
stooped forward and kis&ed the old man’s hand 
with reverent affection, os if he had been her 
own father. Then she left him alone, thoughtful 
and greatly troubled by what he had heard; 
while Grace Morton, flushed with almost assured 
success, went at once to Angela’s room, where 
she found the young lady seated on a stiff high- 
backed settee, cushioned with crimson stuff, and 
inlaid with different colored woods in the elabo¬ 
rate Dutch style, that is resurrected in fragments 
by curiosity-hunters up to this day: She looked 
up eagerly as Grace came in, and a flush of 
expectation made her countenance beautifbl with 
the stsange new life that had dawned upon it of 
late. She did not speak, but no language could 
have been more eloquent than that look. 

“ It is almost settled,” said Grace, seating her¬ 
self upon the crimson cushion of the settee. 
44 The dear old man hesitates; looks perplexed; 
is going to think himself miserably lonesome; 
but the Governor will throw in a word of persua¬ 
sion, and to-morrow or next day we shall be on 
ship-board, sailing down the great river, on our 
way to the world which you have only seen in 
gleams and flashes up here.” 

44 But my grandfather will not go with us?” 


questioned Angela, and the flush of color died 
out of her face. “Oh, Grace! I could not let 
him go back yonder alone. Our cabin on the 
lake would be like the nest of a dead bird to 
him.” 

44 But there is Okalona,” said Grace, casting a 
mischievous look on the Indian girl, who lay 
With her slender limbs outstretched on a rug of 
beaver-skins that she had dragged to Angela’s 
feet. The pretty savage started, and rested on 
her elbow, with her bright face and flashing 
eyes uplifted eagerly. 

44 Where Angela goes, I go,” she said. 

Grace smiled, but shook her head as if this 
idea disturbed her. She knew well enough that 
any suggestion she might make would arouse 
opposition in the young creature, and adroitly 
guided it according to her own wishes. 

44 That is impossible,” said Angela, aiding her 
friend’s tactics with perfect unconsciousness. 
“Dahionet would never consent.” 

44 And you have no care. It is her you wish 
to be with; for this you send Okalona, like a 
wild bird, back into the woods; but she will not 
go—she will not go! ” 

The girl sprang up, and stamped her foot on 
the fUr mat with passionate violence. Her eyes 
flashed through tears; her mouth quivered, and 
underneath the lips her small teeth clinched. 

“But you do not like white people,” said 
Grace. 

44 No! ” answered Okalona, flashing back a look 
of defiance; “ I hate white people. They take 
Angela from me; they charm us with sweet 
words, and hide their tomahawks under their 
blankets, smiling as they strike.” 

44 But not all. Yon do not say this of John 
Roach, for instance?” 

A flood of crimson swept Okaloua’s dusky 
cheeks. She stood a moment with bowed head, 
and then sank slowly to a sitting posture on her 
mat. 

Angela was so accustomed to the wild flights 
of this young creature that she scarcely observed 
this change in her demeanor; but Grace under¬ 
stood it clearly. 

44 He—I mean this ftir-trader—is going with 
Lady Fausbrook into the Cayuga country,” she 
said. 

44 With that she-fox?” whispered Okalona, 
through her shut teeth. 

44 And the daughter of Dahionet can go with 
them, and help paddle my lady’s canoe,” said 
Grace, relentlessly. 

44 The daughter of Dahionet goes with Angela 
down to the white man’s city,” answered the 
girl, drawing up her slender form till it looked 
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almost queenly. “Without Okalona, she shall 
not go at all; I have said it.” 

44 Is it certain ? Will Lady Fnusbrook really 
venture into the woods so far?” asked Angela, 
with renewed anxiety. 44 She does not love my 
grandfather; why then does she care to follow 
him or me?” 

44 That is what perplexes us all,” said Grace; 
44 but never mind her motive: it will at any rate 
take her in one direction while we go another; 
for go with us to New York you must and shall: 
for a month at least you shall live in the world.” 

Grace Morton, as she spoke, reached out her 
hand, but the Indian girl put hers behind her 
back and retreated slowly. 

44 You will say nothing to anyone about the 
things we have talked of,” said Grace, almost 
provoked by the girl’s persistent dislike. 44 Noth¬ 
ing is sure yet.” j 

44 Savages know how to keep silent,” was the 
sullen answer; and with that the strange creat¬ 
ure went out of the room. j 

41 1 should think you would be afraid of her,” j 
gfiid Gracej with a slight shrug of the shoulders, j 
44 Sometime when the wild blood in her veins j 
takes fire, she may prove a dangerous companion.” \ 
* “Afraid of Okalona?” aaid Angela, with as 
bright smile. “I should have more fear of the « 
humming-bird that shakes perfiime from the wild * 
vines at our cabin window, than of Okalona.” 

CHAPTER XVI. 

It is not strange that both the missionary and 
D&hionet were grave and anxious, as they joined 
the little fleet of canoes that made its way up the 
Mohawk. It is true they had not as yet been 
joined by ray lady and her. escort; but that 
seemed by no meAns singular, as these had 
arranged to travel on horseback, and keep a trail 
parallel with the river. Of course they could not 
know anything of the progress or number ofj 
those who formed my lady’s escort, and might j 
not expect to meet them before they reached 
Skaniateles, or one of the two other lakes on j 
which various tribes of the nation had erected 
their villages and castles; but down in Albany, \ 
the whites assembled there were somewhat better \ 
informed. They had been not a little surprised j 
when tribe after tribe swept away into the j 
wilderness, after the great Council; and when j 
all were gone, that one strange girl, bright as a j 
flamingo and wild as a hawk, should be left; 
behind with the missionary’s daughter, after the j 
old man himself had gone side by side with ^ 
Dahionet, and entered the last canoe of the little / 
fleet like mourners at a funeral. \ 

Of course these men flilly believed that Lady \ 


I Fausbrook and her son would set forth immedi¬ 
ately on their route for Cayuga; but there was 
soine delay. My lady had her caprices, and was 
not yet quite ready for the saddle. The presence 
of Angela and her Indian friend, after Father 
Meda’s departure, puzzled her; and she was not 
willing to depart on her expedition until quite 
assured of their destination. It had been Grace 
Morton’s policy to keep this a secret; and it was 
, only a few hours before the two vessels in the 
river lifted anchor, that Roach became aware 
that both Angela and Okalona, the two chief 
objects of his interest, were about to sail for New 
York, with Governor Clinton and his party. Up 
to this period, the young man had been greatly 
occupied in preparing for the expedition to 
Cayuga; his time had been mostly spent with Sir 
William Johnson, at his residence, some distance 
from the city. This made it almost impossible 
for him to form plans for what seemed accidental 
meetings with Okalona, or to see the missionary’s 
daughter by real accident, as he had sometimes 
done when the Council was in progress. 

The evening before the Governor had arranged 
to leave Albany, which was to be the signal for 
Lady Fausbrook’s departure for the Indian coun- 
tiy, he lingered about the grounds, almost within 
the lights of that old Dutch mansion, hoping to 
catch a glimpse of Okalona. 

At last his vigilance was rewarded. He saw » 
her come out of the open hall-door and pause 
upon the steps, with a light from a lamp, swing¬ 
ing from the ceiling within, falling richly on her 
picturesque costume and wildly beautiful head. 
She stood some minutes gazing out into the 
shadows thrown by a clouded moon, then ran 
down the steps, startled by some sound that 
might have been imperceptible to another, but 
which brought the breath quickly to her lips—a 
sound so faint that it seemed like the chirp of a 
nested bird calling to its mate. Swift as the 
listening bird might fly, Okalona darted into the 
thick of the shrubbery and found John Roach 
standing there. 

44 At last,” he said, reaching out his hand, as 
if to draw her towards him. 44 At last you have 
come to me. Night after night I have watched 
for you, till the moon went down ; but you have 
not cared. You have learned to sleep soundly 
in the white man’s house.” 

Okalona drew back from the treacherous hand 
outstretched for her. 

“That is not true,” she said, with the auda¬ 
cious frankness of her race. 44 Each night I have 
been here all alone, wandering through the 
bushes, calling softly, with no one to answer; 
for my heart was made heavy by words from the 
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white lady in yonder, and I wanted to ask the 
truth of you.*’ 

“ What truth is it that you want, Okalona?” 

“ Is it true that you go to the lands of my peo¬ 
ple with that white lady, with eyes like a robin’s 
egg that has grown cold m the nest, and a mouth 
full of whispered lies? That is what I ask.” 

“ I go to the lodges of the Cayugas that I may 
see Okalona STery day; shoot birds with her in 
the woods; hook fish with her in the lake; read 
to her when she is tired of that, and lore her 
always, better than any other woman that ever 
lived. That is why my horses are saddled and 
my men armed for a journey to-morrow. Will 
you come with me, Okalona—will you come?” 

“ Then the white lady is a lie. It was not for 
her you saddled the horses,” said the girl, with 
a sudden burst of exultation. 

“ Not for her, no. No, Okalona, she will ride 
among the men Sir William Johnson has sent as 
escort for her. You and I will ride by. ourselves, 
in advance or behind. We shall have days and 
days together, with nothing but the songs of 
waters and whispering leaves to listen, when I 
say how much I love you, or you answer back ob 
the birds do.” 

Still Okalona held herself erectly, and drew 
back. 

11 But this white woman has ears.” 

“Yes; but you and I will keep away from 
her.” 

“ And eyes that look sideways, like a trout’s, 
when he turns from a bait he does not bite. I 
will not go with this woman; no, not if she were 
miles before or behind.” 

“ Okalona, you do not love me.” 

” Well,” answered the girl, haughtily. 

“ This lady is old.” 

“ Our old women do not travel in the woods.” 

“ She does not love me. Indeed, loves no one 
but herself.” 

“ Then why does she ride with you, day after 
day, in the great wilderness, with nothing but 
whispering leaves to tell what you say, and 
waters to sing to you ?” 

11 Ah! ihat is a question I cannot answer. 
Before we leave the Cayugas, perhaps, we may 
find out.” 

“ What does the lady Beek up yonder?” 

“She goes to join the missionary and his 
daughter.” 

The man*s voice faltered a little as he spoke 
thus with apparent indifference of Angela. The 
quick perception of the girl received this change 
of intonation with a fresh thrill of jealousy, and, 
forgetting the charge of silence given her, she 
answered, quickly: 


“ But Angela stays behind.” 

“ Stays behind ? But where ?” 

Roach forgot to conoeal the anxiety he felt. 
Okalona laughed with savage eiyoyment, till her 
teeth glistened in the moonlight. 

“ Ah I you thought that she, too, would be on 
the trail, riding, like Okalona, behind the grand 
white lady. But Angela knows better. She will 
go down the great water-path.” 

“ Down the great water-path ? When ? With 
whom?” 

“ With her own people, where she will be a 
queen.” 

“ Tell me, you mischievous witch, tell me what 
all this is about. I do not believe you.” 

“ Okalona never ljes. She has no white blood 
in her heart,” said the girl, stung into dignity 
by his words. 

“ But what you say is impossible. Angela goes 
with her grandfather, back to Skaniateles. And 
you ?” 

“Go with her down the great water-path, in 
a big canoe that lies down yonder, like an eagle 
with its wings folded.” 

Roach seized the girl by the arm, half angrily; 
but assuming an air of rude playfulness. 

“Okalona, you are vexed with me—you are 
jealous.” 

“Jealous? What is that?” questioned the 
girl, shaking herself loose from his hold. “ More 
lies that you find on my lips?” 

“ No—no. Only all women are alike, and yo* 
the most exasperating of the sex. You see that 
it would break my heart if these white people 
took you away from me, and love to torture me 
after the Indian fashion.” 

“After the Indian fashion? No—no. You 
white men know how to give a keener pain than 
we know of. We only torture the limbs. You 
wring the life out here. That is what you are 
doing when you take this proud white woman to 
the lodges of our people, that she may scoff at us 
among her own.” 

As Okalona spoke she pressed both hands upon 
her heart, and her great black eyes were full of 
the pain she described. 

Men do exist to whom the passionate struggle 
of doubt and hope in a woman’s soul is sweet 
incense to their own. overweening vanity. With 
Roach this feeling wap blended with a degree of 
astonishment that human passions could be so 
much alike in the palace and in the forest. To 
him this bright beautiful creature was a marvel 
of contradictions, that aroused all that was simply 
human in his own nature to action. If he could 
have loved any human being on earth better 
than his own interests, it would have been this 
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wild, half-tamed Indian girl, who stood in all 
her stormy beauty before him. He had told her 
no more than the truth, when he assured her 
that her company on his journey would make it 
a delightful pleasure-trip, and her announce¬ 
ment that she would take no share in it stung 
him with keen disappointment. Nay, more than 
that: it threatened to demoralise all the arrange¬ 
ments which had been so adroitly made with 
Lady Fausbrook. He stood a moment, staring in 
pale anger at the girl, hardly able to believe her. 

11 Is this the truth ?” he said at last. “ Can 
that sweet-faced girl have been plotting to deceive 
ns all this time? Is she going with the Gov¬ 
ernor’s party—or is all this said because of your 
senseless anger ? Tell me the truth, Okalona! ” 

Okalona drew herself up and walked away 
towards the house without vouchsafing look or 
word in answer to kis appeal. 

For some minutes Roach stood among the 
shadows, reviewing the position he was in with 
swift calculation. At last he resolved on the 
first step to be taken, and as Okalona disappeared 
in the hall, be took the same direction himself. 

Nothing oould have been more composed than 
his appearance when he addressed a servant at 
the door, spoke of the hour being late, but desired 
that Lady Fausbrook should be informed that a 
person was waiting to deliver a message to her 
from Sir William Johnson. 

The servant disappeared, and returned with a 
request that Roach should follow him up to her 
ladyship’s apartments. My lady was quite alone, 
seated by a window and looking out upon the 
dusky clearing that lay between her and the 
woods, which lengthened out like a vast black 
ocean far beyond her powers of sight. She was 
pale, and looked anxious, for the expedition she 
had planned might well have taxed the nerves of 
a braver woman. 

“You have come to inform me that all is 
ready?” she said, with a look that seemed Almost 
to solicit a contradiction. “ After all, it. is a fear¬ 
ful undertaking. When I look on that weird 
plain of darkness, that the clouded moonlight 
only suffices to make more gloomy; when I think 
that I must sleep in it to-morrow night, it—it 
almost terrifies me.” 

“ I do not wonder that your resolution gives way 
a little, M said Roach, approaching the window. 

The lady looked up, and saw the anxiety in his 
face. 

“ No—no, I do not mean that; of course I go 
—must go! ” 

“But there is some change—Dahionet and 
Father Meda have already gone westward with 
the tribe.” 


“ Leaving the girl and—as you seemed anxious 
about that—her savage attendant to go on with 
me. 1 have managed to arrange that it should 
be so.” 

“But, my lady, they do not join our party; 
but will go down the Hudson to-morrow, with 
Governor Clinton.” 

“Down the Hudson? My good man, you 
must be mistaken! ” 

“lam afraid not.” 

“ But who told you this?” 

Roach hesitated an instant; then a disagree¬ 
able smile came to his lips, and he answered? 

“I got it from the young Indian girl her¬ 
self.” 

“And you have seen her to-night? I under¬ 
stand ! ” said my lady, with a smile kindred te 
that still lingering around the young man’s lips. 
“ Yes—your information must be correct.” 

“If the object of your journey was in any way 
dependent on the movements of the missionary’s 
daughter, I thought perhaps—” 

Lady Fausbrook lifted her band, as if his 
words disturbed some train of thought that 
possessed her. 

“You are right,” she said, after a while; 
“ without this girl Angela, this journey would 
be miserably lonely, and fhr more dangerous; 
for I had depended on her popularity with the 
Indians to secure their weloome. Still, some¬ 
thing can be done. You have the old mission¬ 
ary’s confidence?” 

“ Yes; he almost recognised me as a relative.” 

“Took you into his cabin, perhaps?” 

“Not exactly; the presence of his grand¬ 
daughter was in the way—but I was there often/* 

Again Lady Fausbrook fell into thought; the 
evil spirit within her was hard at work. 

“These lodges—are they closed with locks and 
keys, like our houses?” she questioned. 

Roach laughed a little. 

“ A wooden latch, lifted by a leather string 
that dangles through a gimlet-hole in the door, 
is the nearest approach to a lock that I have 
ever seen among the tribes; and they are only 
found in the abodes of the missionaries. I 
remember there is one at Father Meda’s lodge.” 

“Then you have only to knock, and walk in?” 

“ Or walk in without knocking,” answered 
Roach, who read more in my lady’s countenance 
than appeared in her words. “While Miss 
Angela is absent, the cabin will be almost always 
empty; for her grandfather has established 
schools, not only in Skaniateles, but in other 
villages on the two lakes, and sometimes is away 
from his lodge days together.” 

“When the young lady is absent, he might, 
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perhaps, invite yon to share his lodge,” sug¬ 
gested the lady. 

I have no doubt of it.” 

44 And you read Italian ?” 

Roach hesitated. 

44 Ob, I see,” continued my lady; 44 that is an 
accomplishment we do not often find among 
the trading-classes; but without that you might 
perhaps save me from this long ride in the 
wilderness.” 

44 Pray explain. I would do anything on earth 
to oblige you,” said Roach, drawing a chair olose 
to the window where my lady sat, and leaning 
toward her with a degree of familiarity that 
made the patrician blood mount to her cheeks. 

4 ‘0h, it is only a caprioe,” she answered, with 
a light laugh, but drawing herself back a little. 
44 1 have been told that this old missionary 
brought a quantity of rare books into this coun¬ 
try, especially a splendid old Bible and some 
illuminated missals, such as cannot be bought 
anywhere. I have a passion for such things; 
they interest me as nothing else in art can. It 
was to examine these books, and offer the old 
man a sum large enough to give broader scope 
to his Christian Charities,' that I intended to 
make this journey among the Cayugas; but now 
that the only white woman among them stays 
behind, the danger seems too great. If I could 
only get a competent person to undertake the risk, 
and examine this rare collection for me, I too 
would accept Governor Clinton’s invitation, and 
go back to New York, for a time at least.” 

John Roach listened to all this with downcast 
eyes and a faint smile on his lips. ‘The lamps in 
those days shed but imperfect radiance through 
the rooms, even of a palace, or my lady might 
have seen gleams of triumphant consciousness 
come and go in his eyes, as if her words were 
opening new ideas to him. 

44 For my brother’s sake—” he was beginning 
to Bay, but she interrupted him: 

44 Your brother would have found me a liberal 
patroness had he known how deeply his fixture 
might have been blended with my interests— 
may be yet.” 

The look which accompanied these words 
brought a singular smile to the young man’s 
lips. 

44 My brother and myself are as one person.” 

44 1 know it! ” said the lady, with a swift flash 
of the eye. 

44 So far as your ladyship is concerned, I mean 
to say.” 

44 Oh, certainly.” 

44 1 may not possess all the knowledge requi¬ 
site to a just estimate of the antique treasures 


you wish to possess, but all that I have is at 
your service. The escort is ready. At daybreak 
I can be at its head, anxious to do my best in 
your behalf.” 

41 And you will take all this trouble to please 
me ?” 

44 Oh, that will be nothing. Remember I am 
at home in the woods, and have no greater 
ambition than that of serving you.” 

Lady Fauabrook held out her hand; its slender 
fingers wound themselves closely around his. 

44 It is of no consequence that you are ignorant 
of the language in which these books may be 
written,” she said, in her sweetest accents. 
44 There will be writing in them—annotations, 
perhaps — that will indicate the Buhject and 
authorship. Besides, you sketch with the pen, 
and can copy the old black letters of the title- 
pages, but more especially every word of the 
writing.” 

44 Yes; I understand.” 

44 And you will do this?” 

44 By daylight I will be in the saddle.” 

44 One thing more; there may be papers—old 
fragments of manuscripts, for which I have an 
equal value — 9 

44 Which I will copy or bring to you.” 

44 Such things men like the missionary keep 
without understanding the value more cultivated 
people put upon them; but to me they would 
prove treasures.” 

“There shall not be a scrap of paper that 
will escape me.” 

44 Ah, how can I thank you?” 

44 Be my friend, as I will be your slave—de¬ 
votedly, blindly—by forgetting the immeasure- 
able distance between us that makes even a 
slave’s homage presumption.” 

The faded coquette neither took her hand from 
| the clasp that held it, nor frowned upon the man. 

! Such women feed on flattery with greater eager¬ 
ness as they feel all claim to genuine admiration 
passing out of their meretricious lives. 

The young fur-dealer scoffed at her puerile 
vanity in his heart, but bent reverently over her 
hand as he resigned it. When he was gone. 
Lady Fausbrook rose from her chair and moved 
up and down the room, rearranging her plans, 
and sometimes laughing softly to herself. 

44 There has been some underhand movement 
here,” Bhe thought, with a thrill of satisfaction 
that she had escaped the necessity of a long and 
perilous journey, which had taxed all her courage 
in anticipation, and secured a certain espionage 
over the girl she both feared and bated, amid 
scenes far more congenial to her taste than a 
series of camp-fires in the wilderness. 
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44 Yes, they will find me of their party/’ she 
thought; “an unexpected delight to some of:; 
them, I dare say. Ah! that is Fausbrook’s 
step.” 

The lady was right. Fausbrook came into the jl 
room, with a clouded and anxious face, which : 
changed but little when his mother came forward ; 
with both hands extended, bright and smiling. 

“I have come to take your commands,” he :j 
said. 44 At what hour will it please you that we ; 
should be ready to start on this wild expedition?” : 

44 My dear Arthur, and you really intend to 
be my escort ? I shall never, never forget this; 
for it proves that you really love me still. But 
you do not care to go. It is a great sacrifice you 
are making for your mother.” 

44 No, no. Let that pass,” answered the young 
man, dropping the hands she had offered him, 
with a constrained bow. 

44 But you think me selfish, exacting, stubborn 
in my own self-will.” 

44 Why should you say this, mother? No one 
accuses you.” 

44 In your heart you condemn all that I am 
doing. This longing to see the Indians in their 
own homes seems like a madness.” 

44 Something like it, I must confess,” answered 
the young man, softened by her caressing man¬ 
ner so far that a faint forbearing smile came to 
his lips. 44 1 do assure you, mother, the danger 
is great.” 

44 For you as well as for me.” 

44 Soldiers are not apt to calculate upon danger 
to themselves. It is of you I am thinking.” 

44 How good of you ; but all the more reason 
that others should think of the danger that 
must not extinguish a great race for this caprice 
of mine. No, my son, I will not exact this of 
you. My heart is stronger than my fancies, and 
love of my only son more powerful than any¬ 
thing else. I will neither drag you through the 
fatigue and peril of this wild project, por en¬ 
counter them myself. For once, dear, your 
judgment has conquered mine. To-morrow 
morning the young man Roach, who was to lead 
our Indian escort, will depart without me.” 

The cloud was swept from Fausbrook’s face; 
his eyes brightened, his lips smiled; this time 
his hands sought those of the mother. 

44 Are you in earnest ? Have you really seen 
the madness of this project?” 

44 1 have seen how impossible it is to set up 
my own will against yours, my Arthur. Oh, 
how much more would I give up to be sure that 
you love me as you did before that awful night.” 

As she said this, the woman's voice was foil of 
tears; her arms stole around the young man’s 


neck, and she held up her mouth to be kissed, 
as a sensitive child seeks conciliation. 

Fausbrook’s heart warmed toward the woman 
he had once loved so dearly ; he kissed her with 
something of the old tender reverence, and when 
she withdrew softly from his arms, tears stood 
in his eyes. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Again and again that great roomy coach, with 
its white body and painted panels, its deeply- 
fringed hammer-cloth, and heavy wheels, went 
up and down that long steep street that ran from 
the Governor’s temporary mansion, on the hill, 
to the wharf of heavy logs that ran into the 
Hudson, where the Huron, a noble vessel, for 
the times, lay, dipping her bow to the stream, 
ready to convey Clinton and his guests to the 
Empire City. 

As the carriage, with its four proud horses 
curveting under their crested harness, drew up 
on the wharf, and the gay inmates came tripping 
down its iron steps, that rattled like chains un-. 
der their light feet, a boat lay ready to trans¬ 
fer them to the Huron. Then, with a great dash 
of hoofs, and groaning of wheels, the ponder¬ 
ous vehicle swept around on the wharf and 
dashed up the hill for a fresh load, followed by 
curious eyes from the citisens gathered on the 
door-steps and at the windows, open-mouthed 
with admiration of this great display. Last of 
all, the coach came lurching and swinging down 
the hill with Governor Clinton in the back seat 
and Lady Fausbrook by his side. The middle 
seat waB occupied by Grace Morton and Angela, 
and in front Okalona crouched, laughing glee¬ 
fully as the jerk or upheaval of the coach sent 
her headlong into the lap of my lady’s maid, 
who sat, prim and mcyestio, in another corner of 
the seat, with her back to the horses. 

Qn either side of the carriage an escort of 
mounted horsemen from ColoneL Fausbrook’s regi¬ 
ment fhirly kindled up the street with their 
scarlet coats, and lent a wild clatter of hoofs to 
that of the four horses in harness. 

At the wharf Lord Fausbrook dismounted and 
stood ready to escort the ladies to a barge. A few 
words of whispered farewell to Angela, which 
Miss Morton took good care not to interrupt, 
and Lady Fausbrook beheld with cold, sidelong 
[ glance, and he saw the barge put off with a pur- 
' pose in his mind that one person in the boat, at 
least, comprehended; for Graoe answered the 
farewell gesture of his hand with an encouraging 
smile, and waved her handkerchief long after 
she joined the merry group on ship-board, that 
hailed their approach with silveiy laughter and 
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waving hands. Fausbrook stood on the extreme 
edge of the wharf, following the barge with 
wistful interest, till Governor Clinton stepped on 
board the Huron. Then came the thunders of a 
salute from the fort; the “ yo, heave’o” of sailors 
lifting the anchor; and the hoisting of sails that 
quivered and flapped like eagles 1 wings as they 
took the wind. 

When the Huron gave her bow to the stream 
a crowd of the citizens stood upon the wharf, 
and groups were scattered along the street, watch¬ 
ing her progress down the river. Foremost of all, 
Grace Morton and Angela, who had kept their 
place, at the stern of the vessel, saw a gleam of 
scarlet against the black surroundings, and knew 
that Fausbrook was watching them to the last. 

Grace looked at her friend as the crowd 
melted away in the distance, and saw that her 
eyes were full of tears, then turned away, smil¬ 
ing at her own thoughts. Lady Fausbrook, also, 
who had found a seat close by, and was made 
comfortable under the folds of an India shawl, 
carefully arranged by her maid, eyed the girl’s 
face with soft, eautious glances, such as a patient 
cat gives to the mouse that she is not quite ready 
to pounce upon. 

Then the Huron glided down the dense solitude 
of the stream, as a swan breasts the crystal 
waves of a lake fed by mountain springs, with 
the forests on either side opening out here and 
there in Blopes of grass and ferny hollows, each 
a picture in itself, or broken up by clearings, 
in which a few houses were scattered, which now 
form the towns and villages that people the 
great river to its source. The season was very 
beautiful; for, though the Indian summer was 
only approaching with its balmy breath and drop¬ 
ping nuts, the early frosts of September were 
each day burning bright tints among the trees. 

As the vessel came sweeping past the Catskill 
Mountains, clothed with grand old trees, and 
lifting their peaks from the dark bosom of the 
forest to the blue of the skies, a cloud of smoke, 
issuing from a ravine that cleft two vast hills 
asunder and sloped roughly down to the water’s 
edge, broke up their solitary grandeur; for there 
a tribe of River Indians had built their rude 
castle of logs and crowded their wigwams up the 
ravine, in a straggling village, wild as it was 
picturesque. 

Governor Clinton was on deck when this nest 
of savages came in view, and was turning to 
summon his guests, when his arm was grasped 
by two eager hands, and the dusky face of Oka- 
Iona, all aglow with enthusiasm, was lifted to his. 

“ Look, look ! they are wigwams. That is a 
eastle. Some of our people are up yonder; you 


can see them moving. They are wondering over 
this big canoe with its great white wings. How 
little they know that the daughter of Dahionet 
is here. Ah, if I could but leap ashore.” 

“ But you cannot," said the Governor, looking 
down upon the wild eagerness of the girl with 
good-natured admiration. “ You belong to us 
now.” 

“ No, no. I am an Indian, all Indian; a 
savage—that is what the lady calls me, and I 
hate her.” 

“Hate my lady? Oh, Okalona, that is bad 
taste. I cannot permit you to hate my lady, for 
she is too sweet-tempered to avenge herself ; be¬ 
sides, she takes great interest in your people.” 

“Oh, yes ! she wishes to go among them and 
learn their ways. Just make this canoe shut its 
wings, send her up yonder, tell them that she 
delights in taunting Okalona, and they will teach 
her their ways, never fear.” 

Here the girl broke into a fit of laughter, and 
her little feet began to move upon the deck, 
taking the first steps of a war-dance, while she 
flung her hands out towards the Indian village as 
if eager then and there to begin the education of 
Lady Fausbrook. 

The Governor was a little shocked, but could 
not deal severely with the mischievous creature, 
and only shook his head in smiling reproof, while 
he went to the top of the cabin-stairs and called 
out: 

“ Come—come on deck, my lady; here is some¬ 
thing you are longing to see! ” 

The bevy of ladies who were amusing them¬ 
selves in the cabin came swarming up the steps, 
eager for any novelty thnt might present itself; 
and among the foremost was Lady Fausbrook. 

“There, my lady,” ftaid Clinton, pointing to 
the ravine, “you have all the romance of savage 
life at a single view. Yonder uncouth square of 
logs you can see just with<«» the jaws of that 
mountfUn gorge is an Indian castle, and those 
conical affairs that look so much like hay-stacks, 
with smoke coming out of the top, are the dwell¬ 
ings you were so anxious to occupy.” 

Lady Fausbrook shaded her eyes with one 
hand while she looked towards the mountains in 
search of the objects that Clinton was pointing 
out to her with a glow of good-natured sarcasm 
on his kindly face. 

My lady gazed a moment on the wild soene, 
then drew back shuddering, but proudly refusing 
to admit the consternation she felt. 

“ It was for a sight like this that you were 
willing to travel days and weeks in the wilder¬ 
ness : crouching in canoes; jostling through 
swamps and trees, oh horseback or on foot; 
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through an undergrowth full of serpents, and 
by the dens of wild beasts.” 

“No, nol I did not expect to encounter all 
that!” said my lady. “Besides, other Women 
have taken such journeys.” 

“ From a sense of duty, and in order to aid 
their fellow-men,” said Grace Morton, glancing at 
her friend Angela, on whom my lady’s eyes had 
fallen invidiously. “Such wqmen stake their 
lives on the issue.” 

“ But they are safe—always safe,” cried Oka- 
lona, dashing into the little crowd. “ The medi¬ 
cine-men of our tribes are not more sacred than 
the missionaries that come among us, when they 
are good—when they are good. The wild beasts 
seem to know about it, and keep away from them. 
Angela is never afraid ; but this lady—wouldn’t 
the rattle of a snake make her jump? Wouldn’t 
the sight of a hungry wolf, loping over the sward 
with his eyes on fire and his blood-red tongue 
swaying from liis mouth, frighten the life out of 
her? Or & great bear, ready to hug her to death ? 
They would swallow her, red-heeled shoes and 
all!” 

Lady Fausbrook turned upon the little savage, 
pale and frightened, but with a proud lift of her 
hand, thinking to awe the creature into silence; 
but suppression with Okalona was impossible; 


her eyes danced with malicious joy when she saw 
that these words had frightened the blood from 
the woman’s face. But, just then, a soft hand 
was laid upon her arm, and turning she saw the 
face of Angela bent on her with a look of almost 
stern reproval. Under that light touch the girl 
lost all her savage fire, and shrunk away from 
the group. 

The Huron had drifted by the ravine, and the 
Indian village was out of sight; the group of 
guests broke up and was scattered about the deck; 
when Okalona was discovered in the seat Lady 
Fausbrook usually occupied, with the shawl, 
that had been carelessly left there, gathered 
Around her like a blanket, out of which her 
dusky face appeared, audacious and bright with 
rebellious laughter. 

Grace Morton saw this and turned away her 
head, that no one might see a smile that hospi¬ 
tality to her uncle’s guest forbade. Lady Faus¬ 
brook saw it also, and, for a moment, was struck 
dumb with astonishment; then with a faint scorn¬ 
ful smile she turned to her maid. 

“ When that young person has done with my 
shawl, you can cost it overboard,” she said, and 
descended into the cabin, without appearing to 
give the subject another moment’s consideration. 
[to be continued.] 


“MIO PASSIONE INFELICE.” 


BT WALLACE 

Bmilk again, thou cold deceiver, 

Just one sweet smile ere we part 
Smile oh thy poor weeping lover, 

Thou alone canst heal his heart 1 
Smile again, thou cold deceiver, 

For all love your aoul denies. 

Hide, oh, hide, the word heart-rending, 

Under friendship's kind disguise. 

You my, sweet girl, “ I've insulted!” 

Is ft insult to love thee ? 

Let me worship thee, my angel, 

I'd die for thee, happy be! 


LYON HUBB8. 

Bat this heart, warm in my bosom, 
You delight to torture so; 

Smile again, oh! cruel maiden. 

On this sod heart, then 'twould glow. 

Not the bird upon the heather, 

Proudly flies o’er sunny toon; 

Nor the small wee dancing fairy, 
Underneath the antumn moon ; 

Nor the poet, when the blindness 
Of successes fills his e’e, 

Feels divine and saintly rapture, 

That your smiles would furnish me. 


WHY? 


BY MINNIE C. BALLARD. 


I CAirxoT tell you why I love you. 

Ask the dewdrop ou thu rose' 
Why it falls and rests so softly. 
Ere the lovely leaves unclose. 

I cannot tell yon why 1 love yon. 
Ask the bird who sweetly sings 


Why he trills his tender carol. 

List the answer which be bring* 


I cannot tell yon why I love you. 

Love were lost if it conld speak. 
But your voice ia aa the bird-eong. 
As the dewy rose your cheek. 
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No. 1. 

material, with flounces, edged with the embroid¬ 
ery, and with knife-plaitings of the plain. 

No. 2—Is a walking or house costume, made 
of black striped grenadine. The skirt is trimmed 
(600) 


No. 8. 

confined by bows of black satin ribbon and jet 
buckles. Steel, pearl, or gilt buckles would look 
very well, but not really so stylish as the jet 
The collar is of black lace, beaded with jet. 


BY 1M1LT H. MAY. 


with many narrow knife-plaited ruffles; and the 
jacket-basque, which is plain in front, has 
drapery at the back, which is looped up and 


No. 1—Is a morning-dress, of plain and 
checked sateen, trimmed with muslin embroid¬ 
ery. The jacket of the checked sateen has a 
waistcoat of the plain sateen, and is trimmed 
with a ruffle of the plain material, edged with 
the embroidery. The skirt is of the checked 
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No. 3—Is a walking or house-dress, of gray 
batiste; the skirt is laid in lengthwise plaits, 
and at the bottom is trimmed with embroidery; 
above this is a band of the batiste, then a 



No. 3. 


band of narrow insertion, which is laid in with 
the plaits; a very narrow knife-plaiting, should 
be placed under the embroidery at the bottom, to 
protect it from the dust. The tunic is closed part 
waj down the front, is then drawn back and 
carelessly looped at the back; it is edged with 
embroidery; the waist is round and plain, and 
1 leather belt and buckle is worn with it. 

No. 4—Is a house or Tisiting-dress, of white 
pine-apple gauge; the skirt is trimmed with a 
gathered ruffle, above which are two full-quilled 


or shell-trimmings; the tunic is apron-shaped in 
front, and is edged with one of the many pretty 
and inexpensive laces so much the fashion now; 
a second row of the lace is placed on higher up, 
to simulate a double tunic; the drapery at the 
back is very long, and then doubled up to show 
the wrong side: this should be lined with silk or 
satin, either white or of some delicate color; 
the waist, which is pointed back and front, is 
fastened with small round pearl-buttons, and 



No. 4. 


trimmed with lace, which narrows down at the 
point. 

No. 5—Is a frock, for a little girl, and is 
made of cream-white or of colored bunting. It 
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No. 5. 

is trimmed with bands, on which pink and blue 
flowers are embroidered. These bands ornament 



the front of the frock, form the sleeves, and a 
bertha around the neck, and two frills around the 
skirt With this dress, a high white bodice, with 
long sleeves, should be worn underneath. 

Nos. 6 and 7—Are the front and back of a bod¬ 
ice for house and evening-wear. It is made of 
summer brocatelle, opening in front over a waist* 
coat formed of rows of lace, and is confined in 
front, at the waist, by two straps; the collar- 
revers are of plain silk or satin, to correspond 
with the oolor of the dress with which the bodice 



No. 7. 


is worn. The sleeves reach to below the elbow, 
and have a lace ruffle which is turned back from 
the arm. The back of the bodice is laid in short, 
broad plaits; or it can be made to open in the 
back, over a puffed skirt. A bodice of this kind 
is economical: as with it, old skirts may be re¬ 
arranged and worn; or it itself may be made of 
an old dress-skirt. If not of good material, how¬ 
ever, but little lace should be used in front. la 
that case it might be made quite close, or else 
made with a plain silk or satin vest. 
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No. 8—la a summer-suit, for a little boy. It 
may be made of any color, but blue flannel is 
exceedingly pretty for cool days. Hollands, 
piquls, and plain chintses are very suitable for 
wash-dresses. The skirt is kilt-plaited, and 
trimmed with several rows of white worsted 
braid; the very long blouse buttons down the 
front, and the collar and cuffs are trimmed with 
white worsted braid; the skirt-piece underneath 
has crosswise trimmings of the braid. 

No. 9—Is a boy’s suit, of red, blue, or cream- 



H6.& 


colored serge, or of white piqul; it has a plaited 
skirt, a blouse-waist, and a sailor-collar, which 
is very deep at the back, and is trimmed with 
five rows of braid. The collar in front comes in 
a deep point down to the bottom of the blouse- 
waist, and opens over a striped Jersey; or there 
might be a piece of the serge inserted, and 
braided erosswiit, not lengthwise. 

No. 10—Is a frock of white jaconet, for a little 
child; the skirt is almost formed by the two 
rows of embroidery. The front, collar, and cuffs 
are trimmed with the embroidery. 


No. 11—Is a costume of blue albatross, for a 
little girl; the upper garment is just long enough 



| No. 9. 

| to reach ,the embroidered ruffle at the bottom of 

( the dress; or the ruffle can be attached to the 
bottom of the albatross garment. It is made to 



fall straight but closely in front, and at the back 
has several seams to fit it to the figure. The 
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GERMAN LINEN-THREAD EMBROIDERY. 


collar is of linen, edged with embroidery; and 
there is a wide bow of ribbon at the back of the 
skirt. 


LADIK8* PATTERNS. 

Any style in this number will be sent by mail on receipt 
of full price for corresponding article iu price list below. 


Patterns will be put together and plainly marked. l'atterns 
designed to order. 

Princess Dress: Plain.60 

“ “ with drapery and trimming, .... 1.00 

Polonaise,.60 

Combination Walking 8uits,.1.00 

Trimmed Skirta..60 

Watteau Wrapper,.60 

Plain or Gored Wrappers, ..36 

Basques,.36 

Coats,..36 

44 with rests or skirts cut off,..60 

Overskirts,.36 

Talmas and Dolmans,..35 

Waterproofs and Circulars,. 35 

Ulsters,.36 

CHILDREN’S PATTERNS. 

Dresses: Plain, . . . .25 Basques and Coats, . . .26 

Combination Suits, . . M Coats A Vests or Cut Skirts .36 

Skirts and Overskirts, . .26 j Wrappers,..25 

Polonaise: Plain, . . . .25 Waterproofs, Circulars 

44 Fancy, . . .361 and Ulsters,.26 

BOYS’ PATTERNS. 

Jackets,.26 (Wrappers, ..26 

Pants,.20, Gents’Shirts, .... A0 


Ulsters,.301 


In sending orders for Patterns, please send the number 
and month of Magazine, also No. or page or figure or any¬ 
thing definite, and also whether for lady or child. Address, 
Mrs. M. A. Joues, 28 Sooth Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 
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GERMAN LINEN-THREAD EMBROIDERY. 

BY MBS. JAMB WEAVER. 


We give, in the firont of the number, a double- 
sise pattern, printed in colors, for a Quilt in 
German linen-thread embroidery. This uld Ger¬ 
man linen-work recommends itself by its rich, 
glossy effect, produced by a variety of stitches, 
as well as by the simplicity of the materials em¬ 
ployed. The materials required are Russian 
crash of very coarse texture, white linen thread, 
and. silks of various colors. The designs are 
worked in a variety of stitches, comprising stem- 
stitch, feather-stitch, cross-stitch, all the vari¬ 
ous stitches known, background-stitches, crewel- 
stitch, satin-stitch, F re nob knots, and their 
combinations. By altering the direction of the 
several stitches, and also by a modified arrange¬ 
ment of them, entirely different effects can be 
produced in the same design, and every oppor¬ 
tunity Is thus given to a clever worker for dis¬ 
playing taste and Ingenuity. It is not necessary, 
however, to use atl these stitches; excellent 
effects o&n be produoed by a very few; you need 


\ not know all these fhney stitches to secure nice 
| work. Besides being of thorough artistic ap¬ 
pearance, this linen-work stands any reasonable 
j amount of washing and hard wear, and is, therc- 
; fore, specially suitable for quilts, toilette-covers, 
sideboard-cloths, chair-backs, and similar articles. 

We give only a portion of the Quilt in our 
; colored plate, but enough for the purpose, for it 
is worked in separate squares (one of which we 
give complete), and joined afterwards by inset* 
tion of drawn-work. On two subsequent pages, 
at the tops of the pages, we give two designs for 
oorders for this Quilt, to be executed in repeats, 
and the whole finished by a smooth or knotted 
fringe made of unraveled threads. For stitch¬ 
ing the thick and coarse material, which it is 
necessary to use for the foundation of the quilt, 
a very strong and well-tempered needle ought to 
be chosen, and the thread used double. Notice 
where the drawn-work comes in, around the cen¬ 
tre of each of the squares. It should be home 
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in mind that the lines of drawn-work and the > working (hem. The silk must be very fine and 
borders of continuous design contribute much to smooth, and the colors ingrain. Squares worked 

the artistic appearance of the work, if their in this manner, and on various colors, can be 

positions are judiciously chosen. joined to small coverlets, mats, chair-backs, and 

The same style of work can also be adapted to intersected by stripe of drawn-work, or of lace, 
silk embroidery on fine linen, as shown in the if preferred. 

two designs for D’oyleys, on the same page as the The articles thus composed present a very 
borders. Colors may be introduced in the refined appearance, and, if furnished with a 

D’oyleys if wished, at the taste of the person stout lining, wear well. 


HORSE-SHOE WATCH-STAND. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



The frame of this novel and tastefhl watch-j and a cardboard panel, fitted into the hollow, is 
stand is in plush, either crimson, peacock-blue, < covered with silk, and finished by an embroidered 
or moss-green, embroidered with trails in colored pocket, set on with flutes, as shown in the side 
silks or gold thread. A hook receives the watch, j view of t he watch-stand. 


DESIGNS ON SUPPLEMENT. 

On the SttPPtXMtNT, folded in with this number, stripes of a shade darker. The stems a green- 
are two very new and beautiful designs for the brown tint; the veinings of the leaves green and 
work-table. brown ; the latter to match the stems. 

I Bunch o» Pink Geraniums in embroidery. II. Border for Curtain. The birds are to 
The geraniums are of the hue termed Christine, be worked in Kensington-stitch, or Batin-stitch. 
Jdnk with white centres j the green leaves are The scroll-work may be in braiding, or Kensing- 
the brightest golden-green; and the tonal ton-stitch, or outline-stitoh. 
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GIRL’S FROCK: WITH SUPPLEMENT 



We give, here, two illustrations for a Girl’s \ 

Frock. The frock is the same, in both cases, in 
all its material features, and therefore the same 
patterns, to cut it out by, will do for both. On 
a Supplement, folded in with ‘this number, we 
give the patterns for it, fall size. They are six 
in number, viz.: 

No. 1.— First Piece for Front. 

No. 2.— Second Piece for Front. 

No. 8.—First Piece for Back. 

No. 4.—Second Piece for Back. 

No. 6 . — Half of 8leeve. 

No. 6 . — Quarter of Width of Skirt. 

The two frocks are called respectively the 
Princess frock and the Saxon frock, the latter 
from the ornamentation in front resembling that 
worn by the old Anglo-Saxons. They are suit¬ 
able for a little girl of from six to eight years of 
age. 

The PrincesB is illustrated by the back view, 

( 606 ) 


and the Saxon by the front view. Our pattern 

is lettered, showing how the parts are put to¬ 
gether. No. 5, the piece for the skirt, shows 
the length from G to H, and one-quarter of the 
width from H to K. Of course the length of the 
skirt must be determined by the size of the child. 
Make a two-inch hem on the skirt. 

For the Saxon frock the plastron is a straight 
piece fulled on, and it is ornamented with feather 
or honey-comb stitches, worked in silk; or in¬ 
grain cotton if for a wash-dress. The sleeves 
: are done in the same manner. Cashmere, serge, 

; surah silk, pongee, are all suitable, as well as all 
washing fabrics. Of the latter, the self-colored 
satins or fine-checked ginghams are the prettiest 
A wide sash of the material ties in a large bow 
and ends at the back. 

We also give, on the Supplement, two beaniifhl 
designs in embroidery, which are described to 
another plooe. 
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Summer is approaching, and traveling-bngs bag, and when embroidered, Joined together, so 
will be more thftn ever in use. We give, here, as to slip the bag in. Small straps fasten the 
a design by which an old traveling-bag, if not case across the top. Leather handles can be 
broken, may be “ made as good as new.” This bought and attached to the rings on the steel or 
is done by covering it with dark-faded green iron band. During the past two years we have 
plush, on which a suitable bunch of flowers is given several designs, any one of which would 
worked in cross-stitch over canvas, which is do for the bunch of flowers, and we shall give 
afterwards drawn out. The case is cut to fit the others during the present year. 

Vol. LXXXIII.—33. (607) 


Run lace, as it was called, vas a favorite trim- J can be embellished by a few fancy stitches and 
miog with our grandmothers, and has of late j fillings, as indicated in our wood-cut. Colored 
made its reappearance amongst fashionable laces, thread or silk has also a good effect on a white 
It is easy of execution, the threads being run J or black net. The pattern we give, by being re- 
through the meshes of machine-made net to j peated, will make a strip of lace of any length ; 
form the outline of the designs, which afterwards »it is a very effective one. 









EDITOR’S TABLE 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. j Decorating Suppzr Tables, Era—We are often asked, by 

Hints On How To Dress.— A famous London doctor > subscribers living remote from the great cities, what is the 


said, in a recent lecture, that “ drees should be to the body 
what language is to the mind.'* In other words, it should be, 
to a certain extent, the exponent of one's individuality. 
Slavishly to copy the fashions, we have always condemned. 
Our advice has been to learn, in the first place, what the 
prevailing fashions were, and then, in the second place, to 
adapt them to your person, style, complexion, etc. 

To achieve this object, a lady must study two things, viz: 
form and color, at least as regards herself: form, in refer* 
ence to her height and breadth, as compared with others; 
and color, in respect to complexion, hair, eyes, etc. In 
regard to form, there are certain rules which must never be 
neglected. Thus, a stout woman should avoid perpendicular 
stripes in dress, as, although they give height, they Increase 
fullness; and horizontal stripes should be avoided by short 
or very stout people. Largo patterns should be discarded by 
shoit people, and left to the tall ones, who can manage to 
carry them off gracefully. The former must also beware of 
wearing double skirts, or tunics short and bunchy In shape, 
and also of lines made across the figure by flounces or trim¬ 
mings, which cut it in the centre. The short and stout 
must also dress the hair high: at least, as much so as the 
fashion of the time will allow. 

A dress cut high behind, or high on the shoulders, gives 
the benefit of the whole height of the figure, and a hori¬ 
zontal line of triminiug across the neck, bust, or shoulders 
decreases the apparent height of the wearer. Full and 
puffed sleeves are au Improvement to most figures, except 
very stout ones, to which the plain coat-sleeve, not cut too 
tight, is more suitable. Very light colors should be avoided 
by those who are stout, as their size is thereby much in¬ 
creased, whereas by wearing black materials it Is diminished. 
Any attempt to increase the height by a very high or largo 
head-dress should be avoided, as such an enlargement of the 
head dwarfs the figure. A lady with a prominent or large 
nose should beware of wearing a small bonnet, and no one 
over thirty years of ago can afford to have a shadow thrown 
on her face from too large a bat or bonnet, as that increases 
the apparent age. 

In making dresses for young girls, when they happen to 
be very thin, great attention should be paid to the fact, and 
every endeavor made to hide deficiencies by means of extra 
fullness of trimming in the bodice and skirt They are 
often made fun of for this, as they are for a little extra 
stoutness, which is very cruel and foolish. One of their 
great troubles is usually very skeleton-like anus. This 
defect shows itself in a very painful manner, and both elbows 
and shoulder-bones are “ quite too " visible, even in a thick 
drees. This was remedied by a wise mother of our acquaint¬ 
ance by placing a little layer of wadding between the lining 
and the material of the dress, which gave an extra thickuess 
to the sleeve, and hid all deficiencies of contour. In the 
opposite case, that of over-stoutness, the young girls' dresses 
should all be made in the M Princess" style, as the long, 
straight, flowing lines downwards reduce the apparent 
breadth. The hack-drapery should be full, but very narrow, 
and not too high up. 

With these general rales borne in mind, any lady, who 
takes a good fashion magazine, can 'always dress well; for 
she must, of course, know first what the fashions aro, before 
riie can adapt them to herself. 
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latest style for decorating supper-tables, dinner-tables, etc. 
We answer that there are almost ss many ways as persons, 
and that individual taste is often better than mere fashion. 
Nevertheless, we mention a few styles, which, at least, may 
serve as hints. For example: low baskets, with or without 
handles, may be placed down the centre of the table, filled 
with white flowers and maidenhair, each basket tied round 
with white ribbon. Between the flowers, high dishes with 
fruit and fancy cakes may break the line. Or a table may 
be arranged with maidenhair fern, laid flat on the table 
round the base of every dish, and various flowering plants 
standing in glass or china vases down the centre. Wreaths 
of roses of every color may encircle a plateau of looking- 
glass, on which baskets or vases are placed; and if the table 
is very large, baskets filled with flowers are certainly the 
prettiest decoration; but for effect the flowers should be of 
the same sort and color. A white table, with maases of yel¬ 
low blossoms, alamanda, chrysanthemums, or even daffodils 
or primroses, Is most effective. Violets intermixed with the 
latter are admissible. White azaleas, or bright rose-colored 
rhododendrons, look well until the summer season provides 
the queen of Bowers, when roses can be used ad Kbiham. A 
■ingle flower, for the buttonhole, at each plate, is a pretty 
attention to the male guests. If flowers are scarce, the fine 
trails of the small ivy can be trellised all over the table 
with excellent effect; but to insure success in all table-deco¬ 
ration, there is no doubt that one color alone should be 
choson and kept to. It Is wonderful how prettily a table 
can be dressed with the blue and white china now so 
procured at small cost, provided good shapes are chosen and 
suitable flowers used. Bowls full of pink rosea, common 
garden-flowers, or wild ones, are alike effective. Blue china 
goos well with wall-flowers or chrysanthemums. Laburnum 
blossom may be very well arranged as a fringe to baskets or 
bowls, and if whits china be used, lilac blossom looks well, 
though its shade Is not really bright or gay enough for 
a wedding breakfast. Wild-flowers, especially, are very 
pretty, and if gathered Immediately before being used, will 
generally last through the entertainment The great point 
iu using these, ss in everything else. Is to be original and 
individual, provided always taste reigns paramount 

A Permanent Pattern For a Dress is what every lady 
should have. Every girl, especially, who makes her own 
dresses, should have one. Such girls, In some respects, are 
greatly to be envied They almost Invariably fit themselves 
well. We think all those, however, should Imre a “perma¬ 
nent pattern,” and make all their own bodices at least Tiro 
skirts can be bought ready-made, or can be given to a dress¬ 
maker to make and trim. Bat what is a “ permanent pat¬ 
tern ?’’ you will ask. It is a bodice of thick linen, cut to 
one's exact measurement, and made to fit perfectly, and 
then all taken to pieces ready to serve as a pattern for aO 
future dresses. Of course, a good dressmaker most make It 
first for you. 

A New Volume of this magazine begins with the July 
number. To those, not wishing back numbers, now, there¬ 
fore, is an excellent opportunity to subscribe. The copy¬ 
right novelet, “ A Bomanoa of Fifth A venae," will bo be gun 
in the July number. 
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Oub Uiceivajlxd Premiums For 1883.—Our premiums 
for getting up dabs for this year are unusually floe. 
One In the steel-engraving, (27 inches by 20,) ** Christ 
Before Pilate,” tike meet wonderful picture qf the eeutyry, as 
id everywhere admitted. The enterprise of u Peterson,” in 
engraving this magnifioent work of art, at a cost that 
would stagger ordinary publishers, is conceded, on all 
luuitls, to be beyond precedent. Every family in the land 
ought to have a copy of One enperb engraving. 

But as there are some persons who already have their 
walls covered with engravings, or may prefer something 
else, we offer. In place of the M Christ Before Pilate,” either 
oar Illustrated Quarto Album, a very beautiful ornament 
for the centre-table, or a handsome Photograph Album. In 
all such cases, however, eay which Album is preferred. 

For many clubs, an extra copy of the magazine will be 
seut For others, and larger ones, a copy of the engraving 
or either of the Albums. The inducements to get np dubs 
were never before so great, and probably will never be so 
great again. See offers on second page of cover. Specimens 
are sent, gratis, if written for, to get up dobs with. 

Old Laos Is Much more valuable than new, for this 
reason, among others, that it is generally all woven in 
“lost” patterns. It is frequently as flue as a spider's film 
and cannot be reproduced. The loes of patterns was a severe 
check to lace-making in France and Belgium, and was 
occasioned by the Freneh Revolution. Before that time 
whole villages supported themselves by lace-making, and 
patterns were handed down from one generation to another. 
They were valuable heirlooms, for die meet celebrated 
weavers always had as many orders as they could execute 
iu a Ufotta<*nd they wars bound by an oath taken on the 
Four Gospels to. work only for certain dealers. When the 
Rrigo of Terror began, all business of this sort was inter¬ 
rupted for a time. Alter the storm subdded, the dealers 
aud workers were, far apart—some dead, some lost, and some 
escaped to foreign lands; and such of the women as re¬ 
mained, were bound by their oath to work for but one. And 
this oath, in spite of Robespierre’s doctrines, was held by 
the poorest of them to be binding, and there are instances 
where they suffered actual want, rather titan break their 
word. 8ome, however, taught their children and their 
grandchildren, and many patterns were in this way pre¬ 
served. Some of the daintiest and finest patterns were 
never recovered, and to-day specimens of these laces are 
known to be worth their weight in diamonds. 

Ornaments Fob The Haie are of all kinds. Large Jet 
butterflies, mounted on quivering wire, are among the latest 
novelties for fhir hair. Very little ornament is worn in the 
hair, however, as a general rule, and the fkahioo of frisay 
heads Is slowly vanishing. It has been the custom, lately, 
for yonng girls and ladies to cut their hair short, and very 
slightly wave it. If there is no natural curt or wave. There 
is usually the centre parting; but the hair is cut on the 
forehead. It may be a good thing, when the hair Is weak 
and thin, but it is not a generally becoming fashion, and the 
eye turns with pleasure to a shapely head, with Us rich coils 
of hair low oa the neck. 

Cox fa ex the Colorbd Fashiohb in this magazine with 
those in any other. Ours are engraved on steel, and printed 
from the steel-plates, and then afterwards colored by hand. 
The rest of the magazines either give no colored fashions, 
or give lithographed ones, or colored wood-cuts, in eveiy 
way inferior to ours, aud not costing half as much. 

It Is Impossible to give all the patterns, etc^ etc, asked 
for by subscribers. We would have to print a magazine 
ten times as big to do it. But we give those that seem to be 
most In request, thus obliging as many as possible. 


1 Additions To Clubs may be made, at the price paid by 
; the rest of the dub, at any time daring the year. And 
'■ when enough additional subscribers have been sent, you 
‘ will be entitled to another premium, or premiums, pre- 
\ cisely as if it were a new club. Go on, therefore, adding 
■ to your clubs and earning premiums. Back numbers, to 
i January, inclusive, can be bad, if desired. 

! “Stabxjjno axn Brilliant.”— The Horticultural (Col.) 
\ Press says of the last number of this magazine: “ It l» 
] sparkling and brilliant as usual, every page full of Just the 
< kind of reading to make glad the heart of the weary wife 
and mother, when she sits down for the evening to rest, 
after the little ones are safely tacked in bed." 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

The AdnuraTe Daughter. By Mr*. Alexander. 1 vol., l2mo. 
New York : Henry Hoyt A Go.—It is a little curious that a 
lady who has written two such capital novels as “ Her Dear¬ 
est Foe ” and “ The Wooing O’t,” could write—or even having 
written, could consent to publish—so prosy a story as this 
“ Admiral's Daughter.” The plot, in the first place, has no 
originality, but is substantially the same old one that has 
been worn thread-bare long ago. In the second place, 
granting the author had worn out her inventive faculty, 
and had no new material, she would have made a much 
more tolerable novel if she liad told her tale in half the com¬ 
pose. Her last story, “ The Freres,” inferior as it was to her 
earlier ones, was yet vastly better than this, which is really 
spun out beyond all example, and has hardly a redeeming 
feature in it, 

Gideon Fleyce. By Henry M. Lucy, 1 col, 12mo. New 
York: Henry Holt A Go .—We have here a new claimant for 
popular favor, and one who may be said to have “ won his 
spurs ” in bis very first tourney. The plot of the book Is 
quite novel. It turns on the secret assassination of an old 
miser, hut is so artistically managed that the reader does 
not suspect the real culprit until the very end. Considering 
bow difficult it is to invent anything new in the way of a 
plot, this is very high praise; but it is not the only merit of 
the book, for the characters are forcibly drawn, and some of 
the scenes are depicted with great power. We recall few 
things, in (act, so powerful as the chapter in which the dead 
man sits in his chair alone all night, with the dagger stick¬ 
ing in him. It is quite iu the manner of Dickens. 

Book of Health and Humor for the Witten. 1 voL, 12mo. 
Baltimore: The Charlee A. Vogder Co.—A very excellent 
compilation, by Mr. H. D. Umbeteetter, of original, copy¬ 
righted, humorous articles from such racy writers as “ Uncle 
Remus,” the editors of the “Texas Siftings,” “Spoopen- 
dyke,” of the Brooklyn Eagle, etc., etc. It is copiously 
and characteristically illustrated, and Is in every way a 
noteworthy publication. The taste, in fact, which can put 
together a collection like this, is almost as rare and envi¬ 
able a quality as the original humor itself. 

Home Gymnastic*. By Profeeeor T. J. Hartelim , M. D. 
1 vol^ 12mo. Philadelphia: J. B. IAppincoU A On.—This is 
a treatise on the Preservation and Restoration of Health In 
Children, and young and old of both sexes. It is profusely 
illustrated, which adds greatly to the value of the text, 
because it enables the reader more thoroughly to understand 
It. The work originally appeared in Swedish. It seems to 
us quite the best of its kind. 

Fanchette. “ Round Robin 8arim. n 1 vol, 12mo. Boehm: 
J. B. Oegood A On.—The scene of part of this tale is laid 
in Washington; the rest of it on the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland. The story is foil of vivacity, and is carried on 
from beginning to end without break, as Wilkie Collins, no 
mean Judge in such matters, says all novels ought to be. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK 


OUR ARM-CHAIR. j 

Not Fob Yeabs has the demand for M Peterson ” been so j 
active as this year. We are in receipt of hundreds of j 
letters explaining this. One lady sends a club, and adds: 

M This makes twenty-three years I have got up a dob for 
‘Peterson.’" Another says: ** There is not anything else j 
which can take its place." Another: M We thought we would 
do without ‘ Peterson' this year, but find we caunot, so I 
send a club again." Another: “ ( now enter on my twenty- 
ninth year of subscription to your magazine." Other so- 
called lady's books are merely the advertising sheets of 
New Tork or Philadelphia dry-goods dealers, or dress¬ 
makers. “ Peterson ” is the only one that is really what it 
professes to be, and has no pecuniary interest in recommend¬ 
ing any particular styles. What it says, therefore, about the 
fashions, can always be relied on. 

Imitation Baking Powders. — To The Public: The pub¬ 
lic is cautioned against the practice of many grocers who 
sell what they claim to be Royal Baking Powder, loose or 
in bulk, without label or trade-mark. All such powders are 
base imitations. Analyses of hundreds of samples of bak¬ 
ing powders sold in bulk to parties asking for Royal hare 
shown them all to be largely adulterated, mostly with alum, 
dangerous for use in food, and comparatively valueless for ! 
leavening purposes. 

The public is too well aware of the injurious effect of! 
alum upon the system, to need farther caution against the <; 
use of any baking powders known to be made from this 
drug; but the dealer's assurance, “ Oh, it's Just as good as ; 
Royal," or “ it's the genuine Royal, only we buy it by the | 
barrel to save expense of can," etc., is apt to mislead the <; 
unsuspecting consumers into buying an article which they > 
would not knowingly use in their food under any consider- j: 
ation. Tbe only safety from such practices Is in buying 
linking powder only In the original package, of a well- ; 
known brand, and a thoroughly established reputation. 

The Royal Baking Powder is sold only in cans, securely f 
closed with the Company's trade-mark label, and the weight ; 
of package stamped on each cover. It is never sold in bulk, : 
by the barrel, or loose by weight or measure, and all such 
offered the public under any pretense are imitations. 

If consumers will bear these facts in mind, and also see j; 
that the package purchased is properly labeled, and the ; 
label unbroken, they will be always sure of using a baking 
powder perfectly pure and wholesome, and of the highest 
teat strength in tbe market J. G. Hoagland, President, 
Royal Baking Powder Co., N. Y. 

HonsroRD's Acid Phosphate in seasickness, is of great 
value. Its action on the nerves of the disturbed stomach is 
soothing and effective. 

Tested Bt Time.— For throat diseases, colds and ooughfl, 
Brown’s Bronchial Troches have proved their efficacy by a 
test of many years. Price twenty-five cents. 


PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 

^Everything relating to this department should be 
addressed “Puzzle Editor," Peterson's Maoazinb. Lock 
Box 437, Marblehead, Mass. 

No. 105—Cf.xthal Acbostic. 

Words of three letters. 

1. A mores!. 2 An animal. 3. Ancient 4. A vessel. 
A. An insect A Tbe goddess of revenge. 7. A female. 
8. A marsh. 

The centrals, read dow nwar d, name an opera. 

Marblehead, Maee. Gscsbb. 


No. 196.— Hidden Teees. 

1. Did Mr. Melroee woo Dora? 

2. Where is the map? Let me see it 

3. Pshaw t I’ll owe it to you. 

4. A bee chased Carrie all around the garden. 

6. Tom, spin Enoch's top for him. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. Mabttn H. Mabchant. 

An sw er s Mart Month. 


Answbbs to Puzzles in nu Mat Nuvbul 


No. 193. 

1. Dover, Deter. 

2. Brave, Breve. 
8. Delay, Decay. 
4. Revel, Rebel. 
6. Creak, Croak. 

VALVE. 


No. 194. 

LOCOMOTIVES 
8 A T I RICAL 
MI N A R K T 
0 0 T E 8 
ROD 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

B^Every Receipt w this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

meats. 

Irish Stew Is an economical dish, yet it is not everyone 
whe thinks of making the stew of the remains of a Joint; 
that is to say, of the bone when nearly all the meat has 
been takeu from it Cut the meat off in as neat pieces as 
may be, fat and lean together. Break np the bone and put 
it with the meat then put all into a saucepan with plenty 
of sliced onion, twice as much raw potato peeled and sliced, 
and cold water or stock to cover. Simmer all gently for 
two or three hours, season liberally with pepjier and salt 
and serve in a soup tureen. If necessary, a little flour may 
be added to thicken the stew, but it is probable that this 
will not be required. 

Mutton-Steak Pie ;—Cut tbe steak In small pieces; to two 
steaks, put one pint of water, salt and pepper; stew until 
the moat is tender; keep it tightly covered* add one onion 
sliced. When the meat is done, stir in the mvy two table¬ 
spoons of butter rolled in one tableepoon of teamed fioar. 
Out np one large-sized Irish potato into small jtfecea, and 
slice two hard-boiled eggs. Pour this into a dish lined with 
crust; cover with crust that has a small hole in the cenpv 
of it; bake for Half an hour, and serve. 

To Fricassee OUt Cfhiekeus .—First stew them until tender. 
With a sharp knife remove the largest bones; flour the 
pieces, and fry them a light-brown color, and pour iato a 
frying-pan a tumblerful of the broth they were stewed in. 
Dredge in an even tabiespoonful of flour, cover tbe pan with 
a lid, and stew nntil tbe grnvy is thick enough. Four this 
over the fowl, and serve hot. Onion shred fine may be used 
if the flavor is relished, and parsley chopped fine. 

vegetables. 

Potato Loan *.—Potato loaves are very nice when eates 
with roast beef or mutton, and are made of any portion c4 
the mashed roots, prepared without milk, by mixing with 
them a good quantity of very finely minced raw ahalloL 
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powdered with pepper and salt; then beating up the whole 
with a lump of butter to bind It, and dividing it into small 
loavee of a conical form, and placing them under the meat 
to brown, that is, when It Is so nearly done as to impart some 
of the gravy along with the tat. 

Fried Tomatoet .—Wash and halve your tomatoes. Dredge 
each half with a little flour, pepper, and salt Have the 
lard hot, and fry them brown on both sides. Place the to¬ 
matoes in a dish, pour the grease from the pan, add cream 
or milk, and let it boll up like fried chicken gravy. Pour 
over the tomatoes, aud serve hot. 

Cucumber Purie .—Peel the cucumbers, cut them into dice, 
and put them on the Are, very early In the morning, with 
vinegar, cayenne pepper, salt, a small onion, and a few 
calery-eeeda. Stew gently until dinner-time. 

MIBCELLAWEOPg. 

Bread Sauce .—Ponr half a pint of boiling milk on a tea- 
capful of fine breadcrumb, add a small onion stuck with 
three cloves, a small blade of mace, a few peppercorns, and 
salt to taste; let the sauce simmer five minutes, add a small 
piece of fresh butter, and at the time of serving remove 
the onion and mace. 


FA8HI0N8 FOB JUNE. 

Fie. i. — Visiting-Dress, or Figured Purple Foulard. 
The bottom of the skirt is trimmed with surah silk of the 
color of the foulard, and edged with 6 era lace; the deep- 
pointed tunic is edged with two rows of lace, and above these 
are two other rows to simulate a second tunic; the waist is 
Princess, with paniere edged with 6cru laoe, aud the drapery 
at tlie back foils in soft puffs; the vest is made of surah silk, 
slightly gatbere^, the bodice being trimmed with 6cru lace; 
bonnet of purple straw, trimmed with 6cru lace and yellow 
rosea 

Fio. ii.—H ous*-B&ms, or Fora Plaid Percale. The 
bottom of the skirt is trimmed with a narrow ruffle; the 
left side of the skirt falls iu long straight plaits; the dress 
is Princess, the bodice buttoning from the right to the left 
side, and the skirt opens over the plaiting, and is gathered 
high up on the hip on the left side; the straight side is 
finished with large buttons, which form a continuous row 
from the neck of the dress down to the bottom of the skirt; 
the Princess back is laid in large full plaits underneath, 
ike an nlster; the open-poiuted neck of the bodice has a 
Urge cut-work collar, and the half-sleeves are trimmed with 
the same kind of embroidery. 

Fio. in.—W alking ok House-Dress, or Black and 
White Shepherd's Plaid. The bottom of the skirt is 
trimmed with one deep gathered ruffle, ornamented with 
three rows of black velvet ribbon; the rounded apron- 
front is trimmed in the same way, and the drapery falls low 
and loose at the back; black silk Jacket-waist, finished with 
a series of tabs around the bottom, and ornamented down 
the front with brandebonrgs. 

Fio. rr.—W alkiko-Dhess, or Chamois-Colored Sateen, 
figured with small cocks in a darker shade. The dress is 
Princess, and falls In a long point in front, and Is gathered 
high up on the hips; at the back it is in looped drapery, 
which does not foil very low; the underskirt is of plain 
tateen, kilt-plaifg. Hat of dark-blue straw, trimmed with 
• grayish-green feather. 

Fig. r — House-Dress, or White Albatross. The skirt 
U edged With a narrow box-plaited ruffle; above this is an 
sppllqug design in emerald-green silk— embroidery in 
Kensington or satin-stich would look beautiful on such a 
dfew; the plain over-dress is rather short in front, and falls 
in long drapery at the back; the waist is trimmed with 
•“enld-green silk ; the chemisette is of soft India muslin, 


and is gathered at the waist; the bands at the throat and 
across the bast are of the silk, as well as the pointed caffs. 

Fios. vi and vll—Back and Front or Dress, or Blue 
Sateen. The bottom is edged with two narrow knife-plait¬ 
ing* of the blue sateen; the skirt is trimmed with three 
kilt-plaitings edged with laoe, embroidered with blue; the 
paniere are slightly crossed iu front, aud the drapery at the 
back falls in double loops and ends, edged with the lace; 
the round bodice has a plaited basque like the skirt; cream- 
colored fichu collar, worked in blue; the lace-trimming 
extends dowu the front of the bodice; the sleeves terminate 
with puffings to match the collar. Cream-colored torchon 
lace woull trim a drees of this kiud beautifully. We have 
also seen this style of dress in dark-red. 

Figs, viu and ix.—B ack and Front op a Black Grena¬ 
dine Dress. The skirt is laid in wide kilts; the short 
round tunic is draped as a scarf, and falls In a point at the 
back; the pauier body is edged with black French lace, and 
bus a lace plastron gathered at the waist; the sash ends at 
the back are trimmed with lace, like the paniere; the lace 
on the sleeves is carried to the elbow'; a thick double ruche 
of lace encircles the throat. Nun's-veiling or albatross- 
cloth, of any color, trimmed with lace or embroidery, looks 
well made after tills pattern. 

Figs, x and xi.— Back and Front op Jacket, made op 
Thin White Ladt's-Cloth. The close-fitting Jacket has 
a plaited basque added, which is headed by a band of myrtle- 
green velvet; the same material is used as a band, front aud 
bock, and also forms the collar and cuffs. 

Fig. xn.— Hat, op Lxgiit-Brown Straw, trimmed with 
feathers of the same color, and faced and trimmed with 
satin of a much darker shade. 

Fio. xm.—M aris-de-Medici Jacket, op Almond-Colored 
Lady's-Cloth. The basque is cut in quite long tabs, which 
are lined with chestnut-brown velvet, and turned up to form 
loops; the sleeves and cufb are of the brown velvet: large 
brown-velvet buttons. Hat of almond-colored straw, and 
plumes of the same color, faced with chestnut-brown velvet 

Fig. xiv.—Basquink Jacket, op Black Brocaded Satin, 
trimmed with black lace. The basque is laid In plaits, 
where It opens, up the centre of the bock; the collar and 
cascade in front are of lace, put on as a Jabot, aud the 
pockets and cuffs are of gathered lace. 

Fig. xv.—Hat, op Coarse White Straw,. trimmed with 
apple-green surah silk, and apple-blossoms. 

Fig. xvi.—Bonnet, op White English Straw, trimmed 
with clusters of large variegated pansies, the elastic stems 
of which pass under a band of the lilac ribbon which trims 
the bonnet, and which is tied in a bow back of the right 
ear; a quilling of the ribbon is placed at the back. 

Fig. xvii.—Gardxn-Hat, op Coarse Straw, either brown, 
white, or black, trimmed with field-flowers, poppies, and 
daisies; a large gauze veil to match the straw covers the 
hat, and Is fastened to the hat or hair behind. 

Fig. xviii.—Bonnet, op Myrtle-Green Straw, covered 
with rows of cream-colored lace. The trimming consists of 
two loose rosettes, one of myrtle-green, and the other of 
cream-colored satin ribbon, which are formed by loops and 
notched ends; these roeettoe are placed nearly on the top of 
the bonnet; strings of myrtle-green satin ribbon. 

Fig. xix.—Hat, op Coarse Black Straw, trimmed with 
lace and yellow daffodils. 

General Remarks.— There Is nothing absolutely new In 
the fashion to chronicle at this season of the year. The thin 
dresses have the ruffles usnally gathered, rather than plaited, 
but tills fashion is optional. “ Pinking," which was so very 
fashionable a few years ago. Is again coming in fovor. This 
U a particularly pretty finish to the flounces of summer 
silks; It is done usually by machinery, often at an umbrella 
store; some ladies can do the simpler patterns themselves. 
Still, If it is not neatly done it has a very ragged look. 
Earlier in the season short over-dresses seemed to prevail. 
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OUR PARIS LETTER 


children’s FASHIONS 


bat now long ones are dividing popular flavor, and these 
latter are usually more beooming to short persona. 

Bat see, for general fashions, our Paris letter. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 

Bus DBS Petits Cramps. 

I do not think I have ever seen a season in which there 
were so few marked changes in the fashions. Perhaps this 
arises from the fact that the styles, foi'at least a year past, 
have been eclectic; that is to say, every lady has worn the 
shapes and colors that best suited her particular physiog¬ 
nomy. The most promtuont difference, so far, has been in 
the sliape and sice of the new hats and bonuets. The very 
large hats are rapidly disappearing, though one sees here 
and there, at a fashionable milliner's, a very big Gains¬ 
borough in colored straw, elaborately trimmed and loaded 
with ostrich plumes. Such hats are less and less seen ou the 
heads of the elegant Parisienuos, however. Tlio baby, or 
Kate Greenaway shape, is still worn, but with the warmer 
weather even that is beiug replaced more and rnoro by the 
close coquettish capote, which is made smaller thau ever. 
It now fits the head as closely as a nutshell does its kernel. 
Colored straws are the rage, comparatively few white ones 
being worn. They are of the fine English braid, and are 
shown in all the fashionable dark colon, such as navy-blue, 
olive-green, garnet, and seal-brown. They are usually 
trimmed with flowers in contrasting hues, massed around 
the edge of the bonnet both in front and at the back. Some 
of the newest braids show a mixture of dead-gold or old- 
silver that is very tasteful. A braid of gray silk and old- 
silver, trimmed with large rosettes of pole-blue velvet ribbon, 
has a very stylish effect. Fruit is a good deal used on the 
omall-sixed poke bonnets, cherries and plums being the 
most fashionable, though small lemons and oranges are 
used with good effect. Velvet geraniums, arranged in 
shaded wreaths of throo shades of red, are exceedingly 
effective aud rich-looking. They are placod around the 
crown of a straw bonuet in a bond three flowers deep, the 
top row being of the brightest shade cf red. Gold braid 
bounots are shown for evoning-wcar; the gold is bright 
and glistening, and the bonnet is trimmed around the brim 
with single loose-petaled roses in crimson and scarlet velvet, 
tho strings beiug in dark-red corded ribbon. A very novel 
stylo of bonuet is made of a thick bias pipiug, or rather 
cording, of dull-pink snrah. The cording la sewn round 
and rouud on the small capote frame till it meets the front, 
which is formed of two ruffles of narrow white Spanish ! 
lace over dull-pink surah. A cluster of ostrich-tips, in the j 
same color, is placed at ouo side of this very odd and co- j 
quettish little headgear. A new kind of tulle, called Per- j 
sian net, has beeu introduced for summer bonnets. It is 
firmer and more durable than tho ordinary tullo. K capote 
made of this net, pat on very full over tho frame and 
trimmed with white lilacs around the brim, forms a delicious 
dress-bonnet. The strings are plaited scarfs of the tulle. 
Black Spanish 1 am is a favorite material for dress-bonnets 
for elderly ladies. These bonnets are now ornamented with 
the head and neck of some brilliant tropical bird, usually 
with bright orange plumage, which is placed at one sido. 
Clusters of marigolds or of dandelions are also employed, 
yellow being the favorite hue for such trimmings. 

Worth is employing some very small figured brocades 
with changeable grounds, and also small-patterned brocaded 
satins for his reoent costumes. Long straight polonaises in 
Mack silk, with trimmings of jet in the sleeves and corsage, 
are worn over elaborately-trimmed skirts in black brocaded 
surahs or gauzes. One curious style that he has introduced 
is that of ooufintng the plaits of a short foil overskirt 
around the waist with points qf velvet like those on the 
interior of a backgammon board, a similar series of points 


extending upward on the waist He is now making the 
trains of ball-dresses in brocade and satin with a breadth of 
brocade extending down the centre of the train, which fc 
cut square at the end, the side-b r eadt h s bring in satin. The 
corsage is in brocade, and the skirt-front in graceful scarf- 
draperies of brocade and satin. The corsage is made with 
very deep points, well stiffened with whalebone, aud half- 
long coat-sleeves, fitting the arm cloeely. Very full dra¬ 
peries of velvet and lace, or of satin and lace, border the 
square opening. 

Worth's favorite colors for evening-wear this season are 
a new feint-lilac which he trims profusely with white lace, 
a delicate reddish-mauve which he combines with the new 
Alicant-red (a shade much resembling the hue of old sherry), 
and a brilliant gold-yellow. This last is, of course, only 
suitable for brunettes; but in tulle, embroidered with silver 
and made up with a satin train of the same color, it is ex¬ 
tremely effective. 

For walking-costumes, full plaited skirts in cashmere, 
with flat breadths of velvet set under the plaits, are much 
worn, as are also foil plaited cashmere skirts made short 
enough to show three rows of satin gathered flounces set 
under the edge of the plaits. A band of 6ora embroidery 
forms a handsome finish for the upper skirt. 

Mantles in jetted silk gauze, or in brocaded gauze, trim¬ 
med with Spanish lace, are very fashionable. A very beau¬ 
tiful new trimming is aflnger-wide silk lace lu pale tapestry 

1 tints, intermixed with gold and silver. 

The new fans of tire season are large, with plain violet 
wood sticks, the leaf bring on gold gauze edged around the 
top with gold lace. A spray of flowers is fastened to one of 
the onter sticks. 

The newest parasols are very large, are dome-shaped, and 
are composed of black or white lace put on very foil over 
a colored silk lining, and edged with a frill of lace. A 
cluster of flowers is attached to one side. # A rather absurd 
novelty is the uallned parasol of white laoa, which is dome- 
shaped, has an ivory handle, and is deooruted at the top with 
a large bow of cream-white satin ribbon. Of course this 
pretty dressy trifle makes no pretense at sheltering the lady 
who carries it. Sometimes the lace is dotted with pearls, 
and the satin bow fringed with pearls. 

Betides the Alicant-red (which is a tint between brown 
and crimson), the new colors are thehanneton (cockchafer), 
a delicate bistre-brown, with silvery reflections, and the 
Gobelin pinks, bines, and greens, which are faded old- 
tapestry shades of those colors. 

Leer H. Hooter. 


CHILDREN'S FA8HIONS. 

Fio. i.—Bov’s Suit, or Dark-Blue Flannel. The trousers 
are rather closo-fitting to the knee; the blouse is confined 
below the waist by a narrow leather belt; the long collar is 
fastened by a ribbon at tho point in front; the vest, which 
fastens at tho sido, is of the flannel. Bine Scotch cap. 

Fio. il— Girl’s Dress, or White and Dark-Blue Bunt¬ 
ing. Tho lower part of the skirt is of the blue bunting, 
plaited; above this Is a kilt-plaiting of white bunting; the 
long bio use-waist is of white buntings with collur and colb of 
tho dark-blue bunting, trimmed with white braid; the vest 
is of blue and white bunting, striped crosswise. White hat, 
trimmed with white feathers and faced with dark-blue silk. 
Dark-blue stockings. 

Fio. iii.—Girl's Darn, or Pink PercaiA. The skirt and 
waist are cut in one, and the drew is gathered front end bade 
to fit the figure loosely; at the bottom of the skirt are two 
ruffles of the percale, edged with white embroidery; above 
these raffles is a sash or band laid in loose plaits, and tied at 
the back, with the ends trimmed with the embroidery. The 
large collar and caffe are also trimmed with the embroidery. 
White chip bat, trimmed with white feathers and sureh. 
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Hollo I How are yon ? lam glad aft last your eyoo hare 
tillon upon me. Now thaft we bare met, pray cultivate the 
acquaintance; for It ie my pnrpoee to lntereaft and to aerre 
you. Between you and I, though only a magaslne article, 

I am ambitious. Haring a portentous message for all 
mankind, if it be cordially received,'Its import truly 
realised and acted upon, I shall be considered a world's 
benefactor. Could have no higher ambition, you will 
admit. 

A misanthrope, of ample means, determined to end his 
life by drowning himself. Going to the banks of the canal, 
found the time not favorable for the purpose, a number of 
persons being in the vicinity, and daylight still present. 
Do concluded to walk along the tow-path until it was dark. 
While doing so, he heard piteous cries issuing from the door 
of a hovel near by, and unconsciously walked over to the 
place, and found a poor family, consisting of a mother, sur¬ 
rounded by several children, who told him of their suffer¬ 
ings fbr food. He took from his pockot his wallet, and 
banded It to the woman, reasoning with himself that he 
would not need 1ft. The gratefril thanks and praises that he | 
received from the recipients of his bounty awoke emotions 
within his breast, of such a pleasurable character, that 
he changed his suicidal intent, and decided to live for others. 
His future life became replete with good deeds; many a 
dark home and heart were made bright by his presence. 

Well, my appearance in these columns springs simply 
from a desire on the part of those I represent to benefit 
your news-devouring race. My province Is to help you, 
your friends, your relations—aye, even yonr mother-in-law, 
if that Interesting lady be not already far beyond the pale 
of good influences. 

I am sent among men to bear tidings of a discovery that 
marks an epoch as important to the health of mankind ai 
Newton's apple and Franklin's kite were to natnral science. 
The sick, the discouraged, the dejected, the broken down, 
sod the despairing, may nowall find a cure, oertaln as the 
Jordan proved to the Syrian leper. It Is only necessary, 
ss la the case of that sufferer of old, to follow directions. 

The agent which I herald builds up the system, sweeps 
the cobwebs from the brain, and sends pure invigorating 
Mood through the arteries, to the music of happy 

laughter. 

The gloomy, worn-out man of business, by proper use of 
this voidMflil medicine, will be enabled to meet trouble 
and re v er ses Ufc* a man. Then, in perfect health, he will 
not have abnormal views of the M Vicissitudes of fortune, 
which spares neither man nor the proudest of his works, 
which buries empires and cities in a com m on grave." 

The weak and nervous woman, Just able to drag bereeli; 
In "moping melancholy,* through duties of the day, may 
steal the bloom from blush-roses, and have eyes bright and 
tperkllng as the dewd ro p s nestling In their leaves; and the 
poor little baby, now di sfi g ured with plmplee and scabby 
fores, may be made sweet, oool, and wholesome as—" that 
youngster of Mrs. Blank's, across the way, whom fondly Is 


always In a glow of health." Don't yon know the reason ? 
“ No." Then I will tell yon. Tor years, your neighbor 
has never been without Doctor Pierce's Golden Medical Dis¬ 
covery. 

This remedy is a medicine, not a beverage, and is to be 
taken according to frill and perfectly plain directions 
accompanying each bottle. It is specific, but not a patent 
medicine, and contains no vile narootics, or viler liquor. It 
Is a prescription, used for yean by the well-known physi¬ 
cian, Doctor R. T. Pierce, of Buffalo, h. Y., whose name is 
a household word in Innumerable homes all over our own 
and foreign lands. The Golden Medical Discovery Is pre¬ 
pared and offered to the public by the World's Dispensary 
Medical Associa t i o n, a body corporate, existing by and 
under the laws of the State of New York; its president is 
Doctor Pierce, the great specialist in chronic diseases. The 
doctor has devoted the best yean of a very busy and won¬ 
derfully successful life to the relief and cure of his suffering 
fellow-men; and at a time when high political honon lay 
broadly open before him, Doctor Pierce resigned his seat i:i 
the Congress of the United States, simply from a sense of 
dnty towards others. His associates in the great sanitarium 
represented to the doctor that the immense business of their 
Association demanded that his personal attention should bo 
paid to the great army of patients crowding upon them from 
every clime. Doctor Pierce is also the founder of tho 
Invalids* Hotel, at Buffalo, N. Y. This establishment, pos¬ 
sessing all the comforts and luxuries of a flrst-claas 
American hotel, has in addition the dally attendance of a 
large foculty of eminent specialists, whose practices collec¬ 
tively cover the whole field of surgeiy and chronic diseases. 
The laboratory in which Doctor Pierce's Golden Medical 
Discovery is prepared is an object of interest and wonder. 
It has a frontage of one hundred feet, a depth of one hun¬ 
dred and twenty-flvo feet, and is six stories high. In this 
mammoth and palatial workshop, two hundred persons are 
constantly omployed in patting up Doctor Pierce’s medi¬ 
cines. 

While the Golden Medical Discovery's curative effects are 
almost immediately felt, it is not merely a temporary stim¬ 
ulant, but is as certainly a satis and complete cure, In all 
cases for which it Is recom m e n ded, aa it. is that certain 
misery and death will follow their neglect. Doctor Pierce's 
Golden Medical Disoovsry vfl mot core club-feet, will not 
refrimlsh armless or legless unfortunates with new and 
perfect limbs, and it is not guaranteed that even a dosen 
bottles, applied to any stray portion of a second-hand 
skeleton, will develop such member into an animate human 
form divine (?). In brief; it Is not sma rt ed that this medi¬ 
cine will, or can, counteract the decrees of Providenos. Bnt 
In all c as e s where a high state of drlUmtloa and cultiva¬ 
tion has engendered disease and suffering, whereby God's 
natnral man has become a nervous artificial being, the 
Golden Medical Discovery w<U jm s fffo s f y redote to him the 
strong, vigorous, setfussertlng life, from which, almost 
nnconsdoasly, he had drifted for, and perhaps hopelessly 
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away. It if claimed, and guaranteed, if this medicine be 
need aa prescribed, and faithfully persevered in a reasonable 
time, it trill permanantly cure liver complaint, and the various 
blood disorders consequent upon torpor of the liver, in all 
their various forms and ramifications, including bronchitis, 
consumption, which is scrofula of the lungs, dyspepsia, cos- 
tiveness, sick-headache, skin diseases, fover and ague, 
malaria, and other disorders arising from poisoned or 
deteriorated blood. 

This wonderful medicine cures all humors, from the 
worst scrofula to a common blotch, pimple, or eruption. 
Erysipelas, salt-rheum, fover-eores, scaly or rough skin—In 
short,all diseases caused by bad blood—are conquered by this 
powerful, purifying, aud invigorating medicine. Great 
eating ulcers rapidly heal under its benign influences. 
Especially has it manifested its potency in curing tetter, 
boils, carbuncles, scrofulous sores and swellings, whits 
swellings, goitre or thick neck, and enlarged glands. Con¬ 
sumption, which is scrofulous disease of the lungs, is 
promptly and positively arrested and cured by this sovereign 
and God-given remedy, if taken before the lost stages are 
reached. For weak lungs, spitting of blood, consumptive 
night-sweats, and kindred affections, it is a sovereign 
remedy. For indigestion, dyspepsia, and torpid liver, or 
“ biliousness,” Golden Medical Discovery has no equal, as 
it effects perfect and radical cures. 

To all suffering from lassitude, weariness, despondency, 
lack of vigor or ambition—be It man, woman, or child, 
Doctor Pierce's Golden Medical Discovery will speedily 
impart new tone, vigor, and life to the whole system. The 
haggard face will grow ronnd, ruddy, and beam with tbo 
expression of long-lost confidence. The step will be firm 
and elastic, and the relieved sufferer will once more enjoy 
in common with fellow-men that feeling of proprietorship 
in earth, air, and being, only fully realised by those in per¬ 
fect health. 

The Golden Medical Discovery will not make drunkards or 
opium eaters. On the contrary, any unfortunate, driven by 
trouble, adversity, or Inherited appetite, to the use of in¬ 
sidious stimulants, will find the Discovery of great assist¬ 
ance in efforts to break the chains binding him to a shameful 
and miserable existence. 

Those feeling only "out of sorts," with no predominant 
symptoms, and who, if asked, would find it difficult to ex¬ 
plain their sensations, will find a sovereign remedy in the 
Goldon Medical Discovery. 

Those who are irritable, petulant, or fretful, aver seeing 
the gloomy side of life; who imagine M tho time is out of 
joint"; to whom life is a heavy burden, not a blessing; who 
think the whole world is arrayed against them, and antici¬ 
pate calamity at every turn; to all such let this message be 
full of encouragement and Joy: Doctor Pierce's Golden 
Modical Discovery will radically cure them, when it will be 
f *und, to their lasting benefit, that Ufe and the world have 
uot changed, but that disease had thrown clouds of misery 
and woe about them, through which all things wars seen 
as “ through a glass darkly." 

Let no sufferer be dlsoonraged because he or she has tried 
other modicines without benefit. In feet, these are the 
ensas the World’s Dispensary Medical Association particu¬ 
larly desire to reach through their Doctor Pierce's Golden 
Medical Discovery. Whm all other wudtehm, fail lot this bo 
tried, and no one will be doomed to farther disappointment. 


The Golden Medical Discovery is a prescription of a 
physician with a wide-awake reputation, and an honorable 
position to maintain. It is far beneath the dignity of Doe- 
tor Pierce to lend his name to any vile nostrum or catch¬ 
penny preparation, whereby the public may be deceived. 
Having used his Discovery for many years in his unprece¬ 
dented private practice, he is convinced it is indeed a 
specific In disesses mentioned. Desiring this marvelous 
cure shall benefit not only those with whom he comes per¬ 
sonally in contact, bnt that all mankind may be embraced 
in his grand plan for the amelioration of human suffering, 
the Doctor, through the World’s Dispensary Medical Associ¬ 
ation, earnestly and most confidently recommends his 
Golden Medical Discovery to the publio at large, assured 
the most skeptical will bo thoroughly convinced of its worth 
by a trial of a single bottle. 

In stubborn or long-seated affections, and where the 
bowels are very costive, the gentle though certain action 
of the Discovery will be more rapid and satisfactory by sup¬ 
plementing Doctor Pierce’s Pleasant Purgative Pellets in 
small daily doses of one or two. These pills (the origins] 
and only genuine Little Liver Pills) are purefy vogttable, 
sugar-coated, and very small; yet by the peculiar process 
used in their preparation, they pos se ss the strength and 
virtue of larger and unpalatable pills. Pleasant Purgative 
Pellets will speedily remove all ill and disagreeable effects 
arising from over-eating or drinking, and are recommended 
as a cathartic, at all times, being porfoctly safe, sure, and 
unattended by the griping pains usually experienced in the 
use of purgatives less carefully prepared. Promptly resorted 
to, these little Pellets will radically cure indigestion, 
biliousness, and sick-headache, thus saving the patient from 
serious and lingering disorders. Doctor Pierce, the Presi¬ 
dent of the World’s Dispensary, and his faculty of twelvs 
skilled specialists, can be consulted by letter or in person 
in any case of chronic disease, requiring either medical or 
surgical treatment, free of charge. For these desiring more 
exhaustive information than can be imparted through cor¬ 
respondence, the Doctor boa written a book, called “ The 
People’s Common Sense Medical Adviser, in Plain English; 
or, Medicine Simplified." 

This work alone is a goodly harvest for an ordinary Ilfs, 
and stamps its author a profound scholar and a very 
remarkablo man. The book contains nine hundred and 
twenty-two pages, illustrated with two hundred and eighty- 
six wood-cuts and eolored plates, and makes plain as a, b, e, 
anatomy, physiology, materia medico, practice of medians, 
hygiene, temperaments, psychology, etc., and answers la 
plain, easy-to-be-nnderatood terms all questions that may 
arise within their range, especially those questions the 
wonld-be inquirer is deterred by fear or modeety from 
asking the family or other physician. That all may ba. 
enabled to acquaint themselves with matter so vital ta 
health, happiness, and saccess, the price of this great work 
has been fixed at oue dollar and fifty cents, post-paid by 
mail to any a d d ism while smaller and far Inferior book* 
purporting to cover the amo ground, have sold at five dol¬ 
lars a copy. It being the aim of the proprietors of the 
Common Sense Medical Adviser to reach not ouly the 
affluent, hut also those In moderate, sad even straitened 
circumstances, the prioe of the work places it within the 
reach of all. 
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THE THREE JOVIAL HUNTSMEN 


As Published by SEP. WINNER k SON, 1007 Spring Garden 8t., Philadelphia. 


Moderate. 


Music by JOHN FABMEB. 


1. Its of three jo - vial huntsmen, an’ a hunt - ing they did go; A 

2. They hunt - ed, an’ they hoi - lo’d, an’ the next thing they did find W 

3. They hunt -ed, an’ they hoi - lo’d, an’ the next thing they did find W 

4. They hunt-ed, an’ they hoi - lo’d, an’ the next thing they did find W 


An’ they 
Was a 
Was a 
Was a 


hunted, an’ they hollo’d, an’ they blew their horns al so, 
tatter’d boggart in a field, an’ that they left be-hind, 
gruntin , grindin’ grindlestone, an’ that they left be - hind, 
bull calf in a pin fold, an’ that,too,they left be - hind. 


Look ye there! Look ye 
Look ye there! Look ye 
Look ye there! Look ye 
Look ye there! Look ye 


here! An’ one said “MindyoT e’en, an’ keep yo*r no • ses reet fth’ 
here! One said it was a bog - gart, an’ 'an - oth - er he said 

here! One said it was a grin - die-stone, an - oth - er he said 

here! One said it was a bull - calf, an’ an - oth - er he said 


e 





































































THE THREE JOVIAL HUNTSMEN. 



wind, An’ then, by scent or seet, we’ll leet o* sum - mat to our 

“Nay, ’Its just a ge’ - men far* mer that has gone an’ lost his 

“Nay, ’Its nought but an owd fos - sil cheese that somebody’s roll’t a 
“Nay, Its just a paint-ed jack - ass, tkdt has nev - er larnt to 



5. They hunted, an’ they hollo’d, an’ the next thing they did find 
Was a two-three children leaving school, an’ these they left behind. 

Look ye there! Look ye there! 

One said that they were children, but another he said “Nay, 

They’re no’ but little angels, so we’ll leave em’ to their play.” 

Look ye there! Look ye there! Look ye there! 

6. They hunted, an’ they hollo’d, an’ the next thing they did find, 

Was a fat pig smiling in a ditoh, an’ that, too, they left behind. 

Look ye there! Look ye there! 

One said it was a fat pig, the other he said “Nay, 

It’s just a Lunnan Alderman whose clothes are stole away.” « 

Look ye there! Look ye there! Look ye there! 

7. They hunted, an’ they hollo’d, an’ the next thing they did find 
Was two young lovers in the lane, an’ these they left behind 

Look ye there! Look ye there! 

One said that they were lovers, but another he said “Nay, 

They’re two poor wandring lunatics, come, let us go away.” 

Look ye there! Look ye there! Look ye there! 

8. So they hunted, and they hollo’d, till the settin of the sun; 

And they’d nought to bring away at last, when th’ huntin’ day was done. 

Look ye there 1 Look ye there! 

Then one unto the other said, “This huntin’ doesn’t pay; 

But we’n powlert up an' down a bit, an’ had a rattlin’ day.” 

Look ye there! Look ye there 1 Look ye there! 
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WHERE COLONEL NEW CO ME DIED. 



Thackeray looked so serious, 
even sorrowful: “ as if bowed 
down,” says Lowell, “by some 
personal grief,” that the poet 
asked, kindly, wh/it had hap¬ 
pened. “ Come into Evans’s,” 
answered Thackeray, “and I 
will tell you all about it ; I 
have killed the Colonel'' They 
went into the well-known eat¬ 
ing-house—that famous resort 
of the wits of thirty years ago, 
but now, alas! no longer ex¬ 
isting—and took seats at a 
table in a secluded corner. 
Then the novelist drew a 
manuscript from his pocket, 
and read that pathetic chapter, 
over which thousands and tens 
of thousands have since wept 
sympathetically. “When he reached the end,” 
says Lowell, “ it was with a broken voice ; and 
the tears were in his eyes.” Those who know 
Lowell, himself one of the most tender-hearted 
of men, know that the tears must have been 
in his eyes also. 

The “ Gray-Friars” of the novel, where 
Colonel Newcoine is supposed to have died, is 
the old Charter House, originally a Carthusian 

pI Alnn a i , tiiAKibn jiui ba* ^ ^ 

HERE is no more pathetic passage in Eng- , monastery; but for the last two hundred and 
lisli fiction than the death of Colonel Newcome, in | seventy years, a charitable foundation for de- 
Thackcray’s novel of “The Newcomes.” It has \ cayed gentlemen. Attached to it, however, and 
but one rival, in the literature of its day: the ) part of the foundation, is a grammar-school for 
death of the Chancery prisoner in “ Pickwick.” j boys, and here, as we are told in the story, the 
And the two descriptions, each so different, yet j Colonel was educated. At the other end of the 
each so perfect in its way, illustrate very strik- ! foundation, among these decayed gentlemen, he 
ingly the opposite methods of the rival authors. j sought refuge, in his old age, when his fortunes 
It is told of Lowell, that, being in London > were wrecked. The spectacle of the gray-haired 
when the “ Newcomes” was approaching its j veteran, laying aside his pride of birth and rank 
conclusion, he met Thackeray in the street. The \ and accepting alms as a bedesman, is, as I have 
novel had been appearing in serial numbers, and \ always thought, one of the most heroic, as well 
everybody was waiting eagerly for the end. ! as affecting, in fiction. “ Shoyld I ever go to 

(29) 
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WHERE COLONEL NEWCOME DIED. 



London,” I used to say to myself, “ one of the J of the great dignitaries of the Church, are familiar 
first things I shall do will be to hunt up the with more than their own cathedral. Charles 
Charter House, and see where this tender-hearted Kingsley once said to the writer of this article: 
yet brave old warrior died.”# j “ You Americans, at least some of you, have seen 

I suppose I am not alone in thus connecting \ more of our great minsters than I have, or any- 
the incidents of fiction with the places where • one I know.” Dean Stanley spoke in the same 
they are supposed to 
have occurred. The 
blasted heath near 
Dover is but little to 
us, if not the one 
over which poor mad 
Lear staggered. At 
Holyrood Palace we 
do not look merely 
for Mary, Queen of 
Scots, but instinct¬ 
ively also for Flora 
Maclvor, and Rose 
Bradwardine, and 
for all the gallant 
throng that gath¬ 
ered, in the pages of 
“ Waverley,” around 
“ Prince Charlie.” 

I shall never forget 
driving all round 
Russell Square, in 
London, for the first 
time, in quest of the 

house where Nora, the heroine of that charm- ' strain. “ The man, in all England, who knows 
ing novel, 44 Quits,” is supposed to have lived < most about Westminster Abbey,” he said, 44 is an 
with her uncle ; and I am quite sure I found the 5 American. I myself do not know, in tome par- 
very one; and just as sure, if the great hall-J ticulars, half so much as Colonel Chester.” (Alas, 
door had been open, that I should have seen ; both Stanley and Chester are now deacL) Bnr- 
Nora herself coming down the staircase, dressed ; leigh House, Hatfield House, Hardwieke Hall, 
in that famous black velvet gown, her only one, < Arundel Castle, Raglan Castle, Naworth, Leeds, 
radiant with youth and beauty. J Knole, Penshurst itself, are but names, ant very 

But when I found myself, at last, in the great ( vague ones, to nine out of ten, even of educated 
British metropolis, it was some time before I : Englishmen. I had to pilot the way, for some 
met anyone who could tell me exactly where ! London acquaintances, to Crosby Hail, where 
the Charter House was. Everybody had heard ! the crown was offered to Richard III, none of 
of it, but nobody had evertaken the trouble to look \ them knowing, at that time, (twenty years ago.) 
it up. I am not the first American, I suspect, j where the old mansion stood, though it was, 
who has been surprised at the strange indiffer- i and is, one of the finest existing specimens of 
ence which Englishmen, even highly-cultivated the domestic architecture of the fifteenth century, 
ones, exhibit towards the historical localities of ] In a like manner, I found, that, if I wished to 
their island. This indifference, too, is frequently \ see the Charter House, I must discover its where- 
accompanied by an ignorance, which increases j abouts for myself. 

an American’s astonishment. In the rush and j So, one morning, I set forth. Now I know 
struggle of this nineteenth century, all reverence > nothing more delightful than to ramble about 
for the past seems to have been lost. I know, > the streets of London, on some such quest as this, 
personally, one eminent author, who goes, every < You are aware, in a general sense, which way 
summer, to climb the Alps, yet who has never J you ought to take. But you have to stop, every 
cared to visit Dartmouth, whence the Armada \ now and then, to make sure you are right; and 
sailed, or to see Stratford-on-Avon, where j all the time you are stumbling on famous locali- 
Shakespeare was born and died. Few, even \ ties, that had been no part of your errand : but 
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•which start up and look you in the face, as it 
were, and compel you to make their acquaintance. 
More than once I had gone out, after a late break¬ 
fast, to visit some particular spot; but the din¬ 
ner hour had overtaken me, in consequence of 
such interruptions, before my purpose had been 
achieved. 

It was very near so on this occasion. First, I 
found myself in Oxford Street, made immortal 
by DeQuincey; “stony-hearted Oxford Street,” 
as he calls it: and immediately the whole splen¬ 
did panorama of his “Opium-Eater” passed be¬ 
fore me: the night drive in the stage-coach, 
after Waterloo; the awful phantoms of his 
(fevered dreams; the angels ascending and de¬ 
scending, to his childish imagination, in the 
stream of sunlight from the stained-glass win¬ 
dows of the church. Then I came to Holborn. 
Here, on my left, was Gray’s Inn, with its quaint, 
half-timbered, gable-fronted houses, that go back 
to the days of Henry the Eighth. Its cloistered 
seclusion was so great, its atmosphere so full 
of bygone centuries, that I half expected to see 


QCADUANUbJC: CUA&TEE HOUfcfc. 


< not only Coke, in his black skull-cap, coming 
across the green, but Littleton, or Glanvil, or 
Fitzherbert himself. A sharp turn, afterawhile, 

. brought me into an open space, surrounded by 
■; other tumble-down buildings. This, I knew, 

/ must be Smithfield, where so many of the mar¬ 
tyrs had suffered. For one moment, hearing a 
step behind me, I started, and turned, almost 
sure it was John Rogers, with his wife and nine 
little ones, coming to the stake. After this I 
loft myself, for nearly half an hour, in a laby¬ 
rinth of narrow, tortuous lanes, until, suddenly, 
1 came upon one of those old-fashioned squares, 
so common in London ; and before me rose a 
\ stone gateway, gray with age, and bearing a 
pediments supported by two lions with scrolls, 

\ which I recognized from the descriptions I had 
; read, to be the object of my pilgrimage. 

Passing through this gateway, I found myself 
\ confronted by a range of Tudor buildings, two 
J stories high, with a gable and a mullioned win- 
\ dow in the centre. Beneath this window was 
another gateway. This led into a comparatively 
spacious court-yard, on the opposite side of 
which was a picturesque edifice of the Eliza¬ 
bethan era. I'his I knew must be the Hall. To 
the right was what I supposed to be the chapel. 
A few ancient gentlemen, and they were un¬ 
mistakably gentlemen, even in the conventional 
sense, most of them wearing cloaks of a fashion 
of thirty years before, were sunning them¬ 
selves in this quadrangle. They seemed to be 
quite at home, and bowed 
courteously in welcome, as I 
appeared; and I took it for 
granted, from this, that they 
were the bedesmen, such as 
Colonel Newcome had been. 

The history of the place had 
long been known to me, with 
all the stormy vicissitudes 
through which it had passed. 
How Sir Walter de Manning, 
in the fourteenth century, 
had founded here a Carthu¬ 
sian monastery, following the 
fashion of an age that found 
expression for its piety or its 
patriotism in establishing 
such institutions, where now, 
under similar influences, we 
endow colleges, hospitals, art- 
galleries, public parks, or 
free libraries. How, at the 
Reformation, the old Charter 
House shared the fate of all 
the other monasteries, and 
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was dissolved, its estates being conflated to tlie > 
king. How a pathetic tragedy was enacted at this j 
dissolution ; for the prior, being unable, as he < 
thought, conscientiously, to take the oath of su- { 
premacy, knew he must share the fate of Bishop j 
Fisher and Sir Thomas More; and so., foreseeing j 
his doom, called the brethren together; solemnly [ 
bade them farewell; begged pardon if he had j 
offended anyone ; and gave and received forgive; j 
ness, the whole assembly being dissolved in tears. < 
How other tragedies, almost as sad, gathered j 
about the gray old walls. But how, for a little j 
while, there was mirth and feasting here. First, j 
when Elizabeth, in the early weeks of her reign, j 
spent a few days within the old walls ; and after¬ 
wards. when the place came into possession of the \ 


NEW COME DIED. 

fourth Duke of Norfolk, the grandson of that ac¬ 
complished Earl of Surrey who fell a victim to 
the rage and jealousy of Henry the Eighth. This 
duke it was who rebuilt large portions of the edi¬ 
fice, occupied it as his palace, and lived there in 
great splendor, until, being entrapped into a con¬ 
spiracy to place Mary, Queen of Scots, on the 
throne, he too was sent to the block. How, after 
various other mutations, the place was finally 
bought by Sir Thomas Sutton, a successful mer¬ 
chant in the reign of James the First, and con¬ 
verted to its present use. It was in the school 
belonging to the foundation that Thackeray him¬ 
self was educated, and the recollection of this, 
doubtless, led him to select the place as the scene 
of Colonel Newconie’s lasr days. 



A custodian came forward, on our entrance, f “They are all gentlemen here, you know: real 
and civilly offered to show us through the build- \ gentlemen, though decayed in fortune, and it 
ing . He took us first to the great dining-room, j would hurt their pride to see themselves on ex- 
Thi' was not, however, the one used by the \ liibition.” We were conducted, next, to the 

monks, but one built by the ill-fated Duke of ■ cloisters, which are those originally belongjBMayo 
Norfolk, in the sixteenth century. It is in the < the monastery, and are the oldest portions tSme 
Tudor style : stately aud magnificent, as all such } buildings. Finally he asked if we would BSil to 
things in that, day were; richly wainscoted j visit the chapel, and on our answering fa ibe 
throughout, and the wainscoting adorned with < affirmative, led the way towards it. 
most elaborate carvings. Next, he led us up the ; We had to pass through along, narrow covndor 
grand staircase, ornamented with massive bal- J to reach the chapel; and in this corridor I law, 
usters; and lighted, at the first landing, by five \ on the left-hand wall, a tablet of marble, appar- 
tall lancet windows. After this, he showed us j ently recently erected. “ Why, that is in mem- 
one of the chambers for the old bedesmen, that j ory of Thackeray,” I said, stopping to read the 
just then had no tenant. He apologized for not J inscription. “Yes; it has just been put up,” 
taking us into one that was occupied, by saying : ' replied the custodian, “and is in Latin, they tell 
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me; bat as few visitors come here I hare found j has written quite a book about us, I’ve been told, 
no one yet to explain it* Can you do it, sir?" though Fve never seen it.” 

I remembered enough of my college learning, j I had been looking at the seat, saying to myself 
fortunately, to construe the very simple inscrip- j that Thackeray must have had it in his eye when 
tion, and interpreted it for him, at which he j he described the Colonel at chapel. 44 As true a 
seemed greatly pleased, appearing to look upon gentleman as ever lived,” I repeated to myself, 
me as some learned scholar, if not a veritable thinking of the Colonel; and suddenly, before 
Oxford don in disguise. In the chapel he pointed j me rose the vision of tie old soldier. I saw him 
out, almost directly opposite Sutton’s tomb—for j come tottering in, take his seat, and reverently 
the rich merchant was buried here—a seAt, bow his head in prayer. My eyes were dim 
which he said Thackeray always occupied when \ with tears, nor am I ashamed to tell it. Then 
he came to hear the sermon, on Founder's Day. < 

14 And what is Founder’s Day?” I asked, in j 
order to give the good soul a chance, in turn, to j 
air his knowledge. “Now, that’s curious,” he > 
answered, 44 that a scholar like you don’t know > 

Founders Day is the birth-day of the Founder; • 
and there’s always service and a sermon, and > 
then a dinner afterwards; ay^d Mr. Thackeray » 
used to come to the sermon, as I’ve told you, ami 
staid to the dinner: a kind-spoken gentleman, 
and a true a one as ever lived, was he; and lie 
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UNREST 



the scene changed: in imagination I was in the 
little room upstairs, with Clive and Ethel, and 
the old man*8 early love, Madame de Florae; 
and the old man was dying, and beginning to 
wander in his mind. But I must go to the book 
itself for the rest. 


, chapel: charter house. 

“ Thomas Newcome began to wander more and 
more. He talked louder; he gave the word of 
command, spoke Hindoostanee as if to his men. 
Then he spoke words in French rapidly, seizing 
a hand that was near him, and crying: * Toujour *, 
toujoura !* But it was Ethel’s hand which he 
took. Ethel and Clive were in the room with 
him ; the nurse came to us, who were sitting in 
the adjoining apartment; Madame de Florae 
was there, with my wife and Bagham. 

“ At the look in the woman’s countenance, 
Madame de Florae started up. * He is very bad; 
he wanders a great deal,* the nurse whispered. 


The French lady fell instantly on her knees, and 
remained rigid in prayer. 

“ Some time afterwards Ethel came in, with a 
scared face, to our pale group. * He is calling 
for you again, dear lady,* she said, going up to 
Madame de Florae, who was still kneeling; ‘and 
just now he said he 
wanted Pendennis 
to take core of his 
boy. He will not 
know you.’ She 
hid her tears as 
she spoke. 

“We went into 
the room, where 
Clive was at the 
bed’s foot; the old 
man within it 
talked on rapidly 
for awhile; then 
again, he would 
sigh and be still; 
once more^ heard 
him say hurried¬ 
ly; ‘Take care of 
him when I’m in 
India,* and then 
with a heart-rend¬ 
ing voice he called 
out: * Leonora, Le¬ 
onora ! * She was kneeling by his side now. His 
voice sank into faint murmurs; only a moan now 
and then announced that he was not asleep. 

“ At the usual evening hour the chapel-bell 
began to toll, and Thomas Newcome’s hands, 
outside t he-bed, feebly beat a time. And just as 
the bell struck, a peculiar sweet smile shone 
over his face, and he lifted up his head a little, 
and quickly said: ‘Adeum/’ and fell back. It 
was the word we used at school, when names 
were called; and lo, he whose heart was as that 
of a little child, had answered to his name, and 
stood in the presenoe of The Master.** 


UNREST. 


BT CLARENCE H. URN1R. 


Oh, when the heart Is foil of strange unrest 
With idle cares, which reason cannot bind, 
And all the world seems faithless or unkind, 
The fancy wanders on in eager qnest 
Of realms where there is nothing to molest 
The brilliant visions of the dreamy mind 1 
And it is sweet, if hot in dreams we find 


A balm to soothe the longings of the breast 
And thus for each, when weary and forlorn, 
Aud all the words of love are comfortless, 
Within the far, dim future, yet nnborn, 

An Eden of the heart springs up to blees 
Yet, few alone shall ever hail the morn 
Which brings a day of perfect happiness. 
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FROM A PRETTY GIRL'S NOTE-BOOK. 

BT VBAXK LIE BIK1D10T. 


July 15th. I felt irresistibly attracted towards 
Mrs. Ramsay the first time I set eyes on her, 
and she felt the same towards me—that’s a whole 
fortnight ago—and now we are the truest and 
most intimate friends. She is twenty-four: or 
five years older than I, and so pretty and grace¬ 
ful, and our styles suit; we show each other off 
to advantage, and though that*is of course a 
tnfle, it is very pleasant all the same. 

She has come here to pass several weeks, and 
her husband is to join her shortly. She has told 
me all about her troubles. She adores her hus¬ 
band, but he is careless and cold, and spends an 
awful lot of money: she is sure he gambles. She 
has taken some nioe lodgings near our house, and 
we spen<y>ur whole time together. She says we 
don’t want any stupid men to come disturbing 
us, and I quite agree with her. 

We mean to devote ourselves to esthetic art, 
and she has given me a wonderful vase, and I 
have given her a heavenly set of teorcups; and 
os she said so prettily, we must live up to the 
lessons they teach: the deep, deep lessons; and 
we will! 

Aunt Susan is as unsympathetic as she always 
is: so very practical, and has such a dreadful 
habit of reminding one of one’s disappointments, 
and calling them faults. She declares that my 
darling Nora and I will quarrel within six weeks, 
and when I told her that she ought to have a 
little regard for my feelings, because I considered 
foch talk really sacrilegious, she burst out laugh¬ 
ing in my face. 

“You are nineteen,” said she, 44 and you’ve 
been engaged to* four different men, not to men¬ 
tion flirtations innumerable, and have had at 
least a score of female friends to whom you were 
devoted in turn, and—” 

44 1 shall not condescend to defend myself,” I 
interrupted. 44 It is my misfortune, if I have 
occasionally mistaken base metal for gold. This 
time I have made no blunder. I have found the 
friend my soul pined for.” 

44 Oh, gracious,” cried Aunt . Susan, and 
flounced out of the room. To seek comfort, I 
threw a veil over my head—Nora and I don’t 
mean to wear hats this summer—and went to 
visit my darling. We had a long cry together, 
and then we read one of William Morris’s poems, 
*nd a sonnet of Rosetti’s, and told each other 


i that, though misunderstood and persecuted, we 
would struggle up still to that higher plane where 
we yearn to dwell. 

. August 1st. Mr. Ramsay has come. He is 
very different froni what I expected. Exceed¬ 
ingly handsome, but so cynical in his conversa¬ 
tion that one longs to guide him towards the 
light. I am afraid Nora is not quite so devoted 
a wife as she believes herself. The new rector 
arrived last week, too; he is a young widower, 
very eloquent and interesting; and it seems Nora 
knew him somewhat in Baltimore. She had told 
me that Mr. Ramsay would detest me, because I 
was her friend. So for a few days I avoided 
him ; but the other evening I went to the house, 
and Nora was out, and he said she had gone to 
walk with Mr. Temple, and proposed that we 
should stroll out and meet them. It seems we 
went the wrong way ; but the moonlight was so 
delicious, that we rambled about for a good while, 
and he talked very freely to me. He confessed 
that his life was terribly empty and aimless; he 
was fast losing faith in everything human and/ 
divine. He begged me to be his friend as well 
as Nora’s; and I promised. I told Nora: told 
her I hoped to be the means of rendering them 
both happier; and she kissed me, and whispered 
that she was very, very glad. 

August 15th. I am so disappointed in poor 
Nora. She is changed towards me. Her hus¬ 
band says it is beoause Mr. Temple admires 
me, but I won’t believe that. How she can 
misunderstand Ramsay os she does, is a marvel; 
he has the soul of a poet, and he is very, very 
unhappy. Well, I shall be faithftil to them both. 
In spite of theic.faults, they are my friends, and 
I must and will live upward; and I mean to lead 
them with me. 

September 1st. Two whole weeks since I 
have opened this book. Weeks only ? Why it 
seems years. No length of time can obliterate, 
or even dim, the memory of their suffering. As 
I told Mr. Temple, this morning, I feel as if the 
black spectacle of human turpitude, the deceit, 
the treachery, the ingratitude, which has been 
forced upon my shrinking gaze, had blotted out 
my youth forever. Then, with that inexpress¬ 
ibly sweet, caressing manner of his, he led me 
to a mirror, before I knew what he was doing, 
and bade me contemplate the vision I beheld 

( 86 ; 
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there, quoting some lines about cheeks with a 
wild sweet-briar tint, and gazelle eyes. 

Nora Raqisay—oh, it is like touching an adder 
to write her name—has suddenly revealed her¬ 
self to me, in all the depth of her diabolical 
wickedness, and showed that from the first she 
had been full of envy and hatred, and all malice. 
8hc had treated me very ill for days; but I held 
-my peace and still went to the house, because 
poor Ramsay begged me to do so for his sake. 
My visits and my friendship, he said, mode the 
one sunny spot in his desolate life. How could 
I refuse after this? Especially as Aunt Susan 
had gone, for no reason whatever, into one of her 
sour moods, and declared I should not flirt with 
a married man under her roof. 

Well, one day I met Mr. Temple out walking. 
I did not know he had an engagement to read 
Italian with Nora, that afternoon; he only said 
he was going to see her later; and then he for¬ 
got all about it; and it was sunset before we got 
back; and whom should we meet but Nora, face 
to face, up in the grove beyond their plaoe. 

It never entered my poor innocent head that she 
could be angry. I was rather tired, so I said I 
would go on down the hill and rest in her house; 
and off I ran, living her and Mr. Temple together. 

I found pooif Rqmsay at home. He was very 
glad to see me; he said he had been searching 
for me, all the afternoon; Nora and he hod had 
a terrible quarrel about nothing. 80 I tried to 
comfort him ; to oounsel patience; and he called 
me his dear little sermoniser, his blessed Con- 
suelo; and it was sweet to me to feel that I could 
be a consolation and an aid to any human being. 

Then Nora came in, ns white as a sheet with 
anger, for (though I did not know it till after¬ 
ward) Mr. Temple had told her frankly he was 
interested in me, and had visited her for the 
pleasure of meeting me (foolish fellow!) and she 
accused me of deceit and flirting—and heaven 
knows what all—every charge the exact kind of 
fault of which I am utterly incapable. 

Ramsay left the room when she entered, so 
there I was alone with her, like Van Amburgh, 
or Daniel, with the lions. She made me weep, 
but quarrel I would not; and at last, after a tor¬ 
rent of horrible abuse, my womanly dignity and 
self-respect forced me to say: 

“ I am going now, Nora; I cannot enter these 
doors again until you tell me you regret your 
conduct.” 

“ I suppose you think you can meet Mr. Ram¬ 
say somewhere else?” sneered she. 

That unworthy tAunt somehow calmed me at 
once; I dried my eyes: I rose. 

** I am sorry for you, Nora,” I sold. M I pity 


you from the bottom of my heart. Our friend¬ 
ship is at an end. I grieve for it, but not for 
you ; it is not you I have loved: it is the ideal I 
created and called by your name. Farewell.” 

I was too miserable to go home, so I strayed off 
into the wood again, and there was Ramsay; and 
when I told him what had happened, that I had 
given Nora up forever, he begged me, if I had any 
mercy, any pity, not to deprive him of my friend¬ 
ship. When I saw how necessary it was to his 
peace, to any hope of his amending his life, I 
promised that I would not. I would see him occa¬ 
sionally, I told him, and I would write to him; for 
he talked so mysleriously of some dread fill tempt¬ 
ation, from which my counsels alone could pre¬ 
serve him, that I could not refiise his pleadings. 

Mr. Temple went away on business, a couple 
of days later, and I saw nothing of Nora; but 
Mr. Ramsay was constantly writing or managing 
to meet me, in a way which I see now was cruel 
and wicked, sinoe it might have exposed me to 
gossip. But I did not think—I was too sorry 
for him, and too anxious to soothe his wretched¬ 
ness to remember myself. 

And oh, how he repaid my kindness and sym¬ 
pathy I Still, I do not condemn him as I must 
j his wife. He had, at least, the excuse that his 
| heart led him astray. Only he should haTe been 
< stronger, and bidden his secret from me—lie, 

| a man! 

It is only three days since fhe thunderbolt 
s fell, sinoe the earthquake shook the universe— 
only three days! Aunt Susan had been very 
| harsh to me; Walter Faucett had been writing 
| me upbraiding letters, because mine were of late, 

$ he said, infrequent and unsatisfactory; nnd 
besides these cruelties I had to bear my terrible 
i disappointment in regard to Nora, 
s Well, last Tuesday—oh, I shall loathe all com- 
} ing Tuesdays while I live—I had a portion of 
| the afternoon to myself. I wanted to be alone, 

| and refbsed to accompany Aunt Susan, who was 
j going to drive over to Mrs. Edwards' with some 

I friends} and was not to return till evening. She 
had lectured me so severely about Mr. Ramsay, 
that I determined not to leave the house for fear 
$ of meeting him. Indeed, I promised her I would 

I not. So I just went out into the garden, end who 
should come but Ramsay. It hod not occurred to 
, me to forbid it. He fold me that it was not friend- 
\ ship he felt for me, but love; the deepest, mad- 
| dest that man ever felt for woman. I was so 
< frightened, so grieved, so indignant—it was sock 
\ a base return to make for my sympathy and my 
J self-sacrificing friendship, by whose aid I hoped 
< to lead him onward, upward, out of the dull 
! Slough of Despond into which his life has drifted. 
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I told him this. I wept tears that seemed to j 
scorch my cheeks. I said that he hod completed j 
the work his wife began; had forced me to j 
believe that it was my destiny never to meet a 
spirit lofty enough, or pure enough, thoroughly 
to comprehend me. 

“ You must go,” I moaned. “ We must not meet 
again. You have put it out of my. power to aid 
you. Go.” 

Then he said such horrible things: and oh, he 
went down on hi4 knees and caught my two 
hands, and would not release them; and at that 
instant a voice cried: 

“ What a touching tableau I We are just in 
time, Mr. Faucett. Isn’t it pretty?” 

Yes, there stood that wicked, vile Nora—the 
woman I had trusted and loved—and beside her 
stood Walter Faucett, black as a thunder-cloud, 
and glaring at me as if ready to cut my throat; 
oh, I was always sure he had a fiendish temper. 
In the first days when I believed in Nora, I had 
trusted her with my secret. I had told her how 
in the spring Walter Faucett had come to East- 
lake, to make some sketches for a book he was 
illustrating; how he had chosen to fall in love 
with me; and how I had allowed myself to be¬ 
come engaged to him, with the strict proviso 
that neither Aunt Susan nor any other human 
being was to be informed, until I gave him leave. 

I told her, too, how these later weeks had 
shown me my mistake; that I knew that I ought 
not to have yielded to his entreaties; still I 
meant to hold firm to my promise, and to marry 
him whenever he could claim me. But really, 
though I detest money and everything connected 
with it, and am a model of economy, though 
Aunt Susan does grumble at my little income of 
twelve hundred dollars a year not covering my 
dress, and trifling expenses of that sort—renlly, 
since two people can’t live lik* robin red-breasts, 
there did not seem much hope of a penniless | 
artist being able to marry for a long while— 
But all these philosophical reflections are out \ 
of place here. j 

Yes, there stood Nora and Faucett. She had j 
actually written to him; she had persuaded him \ 
to come; and she had found out that Ramsay j 
was at our house—oh, the meanness, the degrada- \ 
tiog of spying 1—and so^-ought Walter there. 

I wonder I did not die outright. Nothing 
supported me but the consciousness of my own { 
motives. Yet even in my horrible anguish, there \ 
was a strange feeling almost of exultation, for I \ 
told myself it was only rare, elect natures that j 
were called to such suffering as this. j 

Well, up sprang Mr. Ramsay: and Nora said : j 
“ Now thnt you are on your feet, let me make i 
Vol. LXXXIV.—3. 


you and Mr. Faucett acquainted. He is engaged 
to Nina. He’s an artist, too; so he might take 
your portraits as you were—rehearsing for a 
tableau, I suppose?” 

Then—oh, it seems incredible—but they all 
three turned their wrath upon my devoted head. 
Ramsay vowed that I had deceived him from 
first to last. Faucett upbraided. Nora joined in. 

I was speechless for a time; I wept, oh, the 
bitterest tears I ever had, or ever can shed, and 
that horrible, horrible Nora cried out: 

** I had read that crocodiles could weep, but it 
was a fact in natural history which I always 
doubted until now.” 

Then those two coarse-grained, narrow-souled, 
earth-bound men laughed. 1 said, in response: 

“I weep for you—I am overwhelmed with 
shame—for you ! The woman whom I loved as 
my own soul; the man to whom I had given the 
keeping of my heart; this other man whom I 
had called my friend.” 

As I spoke, I pointed at each in turn. They 
stood struck absolutely dumb. Ah, perhaps 
when it was too late, some perception struck 
their dulled senses of the real nature of the girl 
they had wronged. They could catch faintly 
through the immense distance which separated 
our spirits, some faint ray of the'supernal light 
about the path where I tread, despite miscon¬ 
ception, despite opposition, despite everything; 
always pnward, upward. 

“ You cannot speak,” I said. “ No wonder. 

I pity you all; to each I say farewell. Con¬ 
science and remorse will awake one dny, then 
remember my last words—I forgive you.” 

I turned and left them standing there, and' 
presently, from my window, watched them go. 

As I stood, I heard the sound of wheels. I 
looked through the shrubberies and saw Mr.. 
Temple driving past. He had just returned. 
The sight of him was like an inspiration. I 
knew wbat to do—where to turn for guidance. 

I walked straight out of the house. I hardly 
took time to glance in the mirror, though I re¬ 
member the fleeting vision I caught, of a pale 
girl, with her great dark eyes unnaturally di¬ 
lated, her golden hair falling in heavy masses 
across her shoulders; a close-fitting robe of’ 
Nile-blue sweeping the floor in heavy folds. 

I took the path through the meadow, that led 
into Mr. Temple’s garden. I knew I should find 
him alone in the rectory, for his housekeeper 
had told me, thnt. morning, he would not return 
till the Inst evening train, so she nnd her small' 
handmaiden were going to spend the dny out. 

I gave myself no leisure to think. I flew nlong 
ns if I had wings, crossed the garden, mounted 
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the steps of the veranda at the side of the house, 
and just then Mr. Temple came out of his study, 
t looking oh, so strong, so noble, so able to give 
the aid I required so sorely. 

“ Miss Rothmore I” he exclaimed. 

Then my calmness forsook me. The tempest 
swept with awful might over my soul, and I 
could only stretch forth my two hands and 
moan: 

“ Help me, give me oomfort; no human being 
ever needed it as I do. The world has crumbled 
at my feet. I am all alone in the dark, and 1 
have come to you.’* 

I suppose I was near fainting. He eaught me, 
half carried me into the house, and when I could 
speak again, I told him everything. He was so 
kind, so gentle—oh, I can never be grateful 
enough for the impulse which bade me confide 
in his goodness and wisdom. 

I kept nothing back. I told him how the fear 
of giving pain had induced me to engage myself to 
Walter Faucett. I explained what my motive had 
been, where that wretched pair, the husband and 
wife, were concerned—to help them up and on. 
He understood. He spoke so wonderfully, I 
almost felt as if he were inspired, and I said so; 
and I took his two hands and kissed them ; and 
in a humility of which I am proud, I sank on 
my knees before him, and cried: 

“ Give me your blessing; make mo worthy to 
be your friend!” 

He uttered more soothing words, and lifted me 
up. He was pale, and he trembled ; and when I 
said I feared that I had distressed him, and that 
I would rather die than do that, he put his hand 
before his eyes, for an instant, and answered, in 
an odd, choked voice : 

“ You are too beautiful, too benutiftil.” 

Just then I heard his neighbor’s voice in the 
hall; that, tiresome old Mr. Handley, who is 
always getting in everybody’s way. 

“ I say, Temple,” the voice was calling, “ come 
to my house; I knew your servants had gone 
out, so I’ve had some dinner got ready for you.” 

I ran off down the porch, and through the 
back gate, because I did not want the stupid 
creature to see me. As soon as I got home, I 
wrote Mr. Temple a note, trying to thank him, 
telling him I supposed that this© trio would say 
evil things of me; but I must bear it; the con¬ 
sciousness of my own right motives would give 
me strength, that and his friendship. 

He said, afterward, it was a beautiful letter. 
I think it was ; I put all my soul in it, and even 
Aunt Susan acknowledges that I have a genius 
for letter-writing. Dear, quaint Aunt Susan. 
Only that same night, she came to me and Baid: 


11 Nina, I was cross with you when I went 
away, this afternoon, but I can’t go to bed with¬ 
out kissing you. Oh, my poor child, if you 
weren’t such a bundle of inconsistencies. You 
have brains enough, if you would but use them; 
imagination, beauty, coaxing ways, that one 
can’t resist. Still, you drive me bo frantic, that 
I long often to break your neck; some man will, 
someday, as sure as fate, if you ever hold fast to 
one long enough to marry him.” 

It was useless to try to make her comprehend 
me, so I only kissed her, and sent her off. I 
was already in bed. Just then the maid 
knocked at my door, and aunt opened it. 

•• A note for Miss Nina, from Mr. Temple.” 

Aunt Susan brought it to me, and stood for an 
instant looking in my fhoe, with so troubled an 
expression, that I quite pitied her for her inar 
bility to understand me. 

“ Mr. Temple is my best friend,” said I. 

Aunt Susan shook her head; sighed; then 
laughed. 

«« Poor fellow,” said she, “ poor fellow !** and 
walked straight out of the room. 

Such a dear letter. He had seen the Ram¬ 
says. He had, mercifully, some sort of hold over 
them, and assured me that I need fear nothing 
from their malice. Walter Faucett was gone. 
By the by, I got a very cruel tirade of eight 
pages from him ; the next day I burned it, as I 
did every note I had received from Nora or 
Ram 8 ay. 

So ended that dismal experience, whose suffer¬ 
ing I shall exult in, if only it can help me on¬ 
ward, upward. 

September 9th. And it has. I am happy at 
last—happy. I have had a glorious treasure be¬ 
stowed upon me—Gerald Temple’s love—Gerald 
Temple’8 heart. 

Oh, how full of )>eace and rest my life is. I 
go to early service, at six, every morning. I visit 
the poor with him ; I am studying Greek as his 
pupil. I have had several simple gray costumes 
made, that everybody raves over, and I think 
their very simplicity renders them elegant. 

The old life has come to an end. In fact. I 
never lived before: it was all a feverish dream. 
I am awake now, out in the fall sunlight, and I 
am happy, because I £d myself necessary to 
Gerald. Personally, my happiness or suffering is 
of no consequence. I only wish to lire for others. 

October 14th. I was interrupted, this morn¬ 
ing, by a message from Gerald. He was down¬ 
stairs, and desired to see me. It was not his 
hour for coming, and a sudden presentiment of 
evil struck me, like a blow ; alas, only too dole¬ 
fully verified 1 He came to tell me that he was 
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tailed away, at once, by a telegram, informing tender grasp. He showed that he saw I suffered, 
him that his mother was very, very ill. and let me see that he longed to comfort me. 

There was scarcely time for him to explain. November 10th. My good, noble Harry Som- 
He had to catch the express. Oh, who is it era. It seems incredible that it is little over a 
speaks of 44 madness of farewells?” I realised week since we met. We are brother and sister, 
the world of misery those words hold. What I We have confided the secrets of the past to one 
suffered. I wonder if I can be the same happy another; we have shed tears over each other's 
creature who sat, only a few hours since, letting sufferings. Oh, even love is not so thoroughly 
my full heart out in the pages of this book satisfying os friendship. Love is restless, full 
Hours T No, centuries. Time counts by heart- of sweet pain, but friendship is perfect rest, 
beats, not moments. Harry fears that I allowed Gerald to luro 

How oouragQous I was. I bade him go; not me too quickly into an engagement He thinks 
to heed me, but to go. I would not, for the world, < it was selfish, on Gerald's part. But I cannot 
even have hinted that I thought it selfish, on j admit that. I will not even own that 1 think him 
his mother's part, to send for him ; to summon \ wrong to leave me, as he has done: though that 
him from his all-important duty, the care of he can neglect his duties, as he is doing, pains 
human souls. But the ideal mother would not j me beyond expression. His mother is better, 
have done it. What are one's personal longings out of danger (if ever she was in it), and he 
and desires, that they should be allowed, for an only stays because she elects to believe that his 
instant, to interfere with the good of humanity presence is necessary to her recovery, and the 
at large f doctors are weak enough to agree with her. 

He will write to me daily, and I shall write tor! November 20th. Gerald came lost night, 
him, so I shall have no leisure for scribbling in Alas, he came too late for my peace and bis 1 
this little volume. I shall close it till he returns. Harry was with me, when I received the telegram 
He will be gone a week—an entire week ; oh, it informing me that Temple would arrive in the 
is like talking of eternity. evening, and in his trouble, the secret of his 

November 2d. A fortnight has elapsed, and heart escaped his lips. He has given it to me, 
still Gerald has not returned. His mother yet that noble heart. He deceived himself in think- 
dings to her sick-bed, with the obstinate deter- ing that be had bestowed only a brotherly affcc 
mination to get no better, which weak, selfish tion upon me—poor Harry, 
natures so often display. I will not allow the December 1st. Here we are in New York. I 
least sign to appear in my letters, that I am dis- could not longer endure the life I was lead- 
appointed to find he can allow anything, any- ing, and, fortunately, Aunt Susan had busi- 
body, to come between him and his great work, ness which summoned her to town; and she has 
So I open this book again, to pen here, in secrecy, promised me that we shall remain till spring, 
the dark thoughts and forebodings which steal Men are so selfish- I tried so hard to act 
across my soul, lest I may be forced to discover aright, to be consistent, to make both Gerald and 
that Gerald is not, in all respects, my ideal. Harry happy. The fortnight after Gerald's re- 

I am feverish, restless, almost ill Even Aunt turn was too terrible. Both were so unrenson- 
Susan noticed the change in me, though not a i. able, so jealous. Oh, now that I am away, and 
word of complaint had escaped my Ups ; and can judge the pair calmly, it seems to me that I 
■he insisted, yesterday, on my seeing a physician. \ was utterly mistaken in their characters Their 
Old Doctor Somers is not well, so his nephew, $ practice shows so petty, so narrow, compared to 
who came to visit him a couple of days since, j their theories. 

called on me in his stead. j A most charming person dined with us to- 

What a gifted oreature. And what a beautiful t night; an old friend of Aunt Susan’s, though I 
temple his soul is enshrined in. Not tall and j had never seen him, as he has only lately 
robust, like Gerald; pole, delicate, with such \ returned from Europe, where he has spent many 
wonderftil eyes; and a smile which is all the > years. Such cultivation, such elegance of man- 
sweeter because it visits his sad mouth so rarely, nero. Any young man, whatever his talents 
He perceived, at once, that my indisposition was j might be, must appear very crude and unformed 
cental, rather than bodily, and we had a long, < compared with Mr. Montagu; and his years— 
elevated conversation, which did my soul good. < he is fifty, though he does not look it—enables 
He had seen me already, and been anxious to j a girl like me to feel that in him I may find a 
know me; and we do, already, know each other; real, true friend, upon whose judgment I can 
he said so as he took his leave, holding my : repose and be at rest And I need rest: I am so 
hand so respectfully, yet with such a firm, \ tired, so worn. 
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He is a widower, with no children. His first j a voice colled: “ Nina!” I looked up, and saw 
marriage was veiy unhappy. Ah, he talked so j Robert Cashel, my oousin: my first, my only real 
beautifully about wedlock ; about the danger of ? love. 

yielding to the wild impulses of an undisciplined j Three years since, we had parted. He went 
heurt: of the peril of a gifted girl wedding a to South America to make a fortune, but had now 
man of her own age, because pine times out of < come back, hoping that at last we might be mar¬ 
ten her soul, within a decade, will so far outstrip j ried. He came, alas, to learn that I was to be 

the husband's in its growth, that a long life of j the bride of another, of a man who grows more 

agony must be the penalty she pays for her folly, odious to me eadwlay, as his character unfolds. 

He possesses immense wealth, and is lavish My Robert, my poor Robert! What a meeting, 
with it. He has asked Aunt Susan’s permission what agony ; for I told him everything—every- 
to offer me a set of wonderful Indian ornaments he thing, and I know that during all these yean I 
bought in Calcutta, saying so prettily that he had have never loved any man but him; and now it 
always regarded me as a sort, of god-daughter. is too late—too late. 

January 15th. Six whole weeks are gone. Aunt Susan had gone out to dine; Mr. Mon- 
A great change, a beautiful stillness has entered tagu was engaged; so we were left alone till 
my life. I Am engaged to Everard Montagu, nearly midnight—oh, those houn! 1 have 

We are to be married in a month. begged him not to come again; my task is clear; 

This is how it came about, the event which I must sacrifice myself for the sake of others, 
has turned me suddenly from a foolish, dream- I could live cheerfully on a crust, in a hovel, with 
ing girl, into a matured, reasoning, reasonable Robert; but then I could not aid my kind; and 
woman. that must be my destiny, my sole aim, no matter 

Mr. Montagu found me weeping the other day; though I crush my bleeding heart. 

I had just received such a troubling, selfish Baltimore, February 11th. It is all like a 
letter, from each of those men at Eastlake; and j blessed dream. We have been here since yester- 
he persuaded me to confide in his sympathy. I j day, Robert and I—we are married, 
told him how they had both persecuted me. I Two days passed, after his first visit, without 
could conscientiously say that I had never been * my seeing him. I had been out, that afternoon, 
engaged to either, because there had been no I and when I got home Aunt Susan met me in the 
definite talk about marriage. j hall—oh, so pale and angry. 

Well, it ended in his asking me to become his < ** I hope you are satisfied now,” she cried, in 

wife. I should be child and wife both in one, he j that brutally abrupt way of hers. “ Mr. Montagu 
said ; and he painted glowingly the future that; is in the drawing-room. Gerald Temple is there.” 
awaited me, with unlimited means at my com- j (I groaned.) “And somebody else is there— 
mand to aid suffering, to help others to live \ Henry Somers. And how many more madmen 
onward and upward—oh, even if I did not care f may come before evening, is beyond me to calcn- 
for him, my duty would be plain. < late. Perhaps you can.” 

Aunt Susan has been most generous in regard \ She turned, and walked upstairs. I stood still, 
to my trousseau. It is all ordered in Paris. The j I could hear the angry voices of those dremdftil 
days fly. I shall not write either to Mr. Temple, • men. I thought I was dying. Just then my maid 
or the doctor; I have no desire to humiliate came down the corridor and put a note in my 
them by showing how they disappointed me, or hand. I saw it was Robert’s writing. I tore it 
how egotistical and narrow their lives look, open—oh, I was saved, saved. 

Though they mode me suffer bitterly, I wish to He begged for one last interview. He was at 
spare them pain. his lodgings, Waiting for my answer. I ran out 

February 7th. I am the most wretched creat- of the house, closing the door softly behind me. 
ure alive. My heart is broken—and oh, worse, At the corner of the street I saw a carriage; I 
the heart of the only man I ever loved, and \ sprang in, and away I drove. Robert met me at 
within a week I am to be married—married! j the door. He had come downstairs to see if 
Let me try to write it all down as clearly as I ■ there was any sign of his messenger. We went 
can: I have a presentiment that I cannot live j to the Park together.. 

long. When I am dead, Aunt Susan and Mr. j He pleaded with me to escape all my troubles 
Montagu will find these pages. They will learn ! and persecutions by eloping with him. I had 
wlint I have suffered. I only hope they may feel! owned that I loved him still. He had a right to 
no remorse. j direct my future. I saw that, I felt that; but I 

It was yesterday evening only ; I was sitting was firm. I told him I could not be a drag and 
alone in the boudoir. The door opened suddenly; a weight; I was rtady to work day and night: 
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to suffer privation, any and every evil; but for 
his own sake I must leave him. I would not 
marry Montagu, I promised that; I should enter 
a sisterhood and— 

But I could go no further. He was holding 
me to his heart, and telling me of his success in 
Brazil. “ Didn’t you know, dear,” he said, “I 
am a millionaire? I knew you cared nothing 
for mere earthly dross, or I would have told you 
this before. But now, this money can make life 
bright and beautiful to you.” 

‘‘Only your love can do that!” I interrupted. 

It seemed sacrilege, at that moment, to hear a 
word about filthy lucre. 

Well, he arranged everything, for I was help¬ 
less. He took me back to his lodgings, and I lay 
half insensible upon a sofa, while he was absent 
making the necessary preparations. 

Mercifully, before the last remnants of my 
over-tried strength forsook’ me, I was able to 
write a little note to my faithful maid. I knew 
that I could trust to her ingenuity to find a way 
of bringing me such articles of wearing apparel 
as were indispensable; and at this crisis in my 
life I could not allow physical weakness to over¬ 
power my distracted mind, while any task re¬ 
mained unfulfilled. 

We were married, that evening, And started 
by the midnight express. And here we are in 
Paradise. 

My Robert, my idol, my king. I will not 
deny that I am a little afraid of him. He could 
always control me. But oh, it is sweet to be 
guided by a hand at once firm and gentle, a will 
strong as a rock, but all hidden beneath the fair 
Blossoms of tenderness, and the ever-green vine 
of sympathy. 

We sail directly for Europe. We are to live in 
Italy. We shall have a villa on the Lake of 
Como, and an apartment in one of the grand old 


f palaces of Florence. For Robert’s sake, I am 

> glad that he is rich ; for my own, it would have 
l been pleasanter to endure sacrifices, to struggle, 

to toil, in order to prove the might of my devotion. 
| But I must not repine: it would seem a wilful 
| rebellion againsfProvidence. 
j I have just had a telegram from Aunt Susan. 
( She is really very kind and thoughtful. My 
| good Clarice will be here, to-night, with the 
\ rest of my wardrobe, and aunt says I will find 
! my trousseau awaiting me in Paris. Of course, 

all these things are trifles. Still I naturally 
| wish to look my best, on my husband’s account. 

Besides, it is a comfort to feel that Aunt Susan, 
j with all her failings, is above the pettiness which 
j so many of our sex would have shown, under 
( similar circumstances. 

\ Ah, I hear Robert’s step. I close this book, 
\ and in so doing, shut out forever all vestiges of 
| my former life. 

Aunt Susan’s Reflections : Married—mnr- 
\ ried ; heaven be praised. I feel as if I had got 
) rid of the charge of some strange, inexplicable 

> creature, who was a compound of Undine and a 
\ white kitten, a beautiful flower, and a bird of 
\ prey, and half a dozen other beings and things, 
j never meant to be joined. 

\ It sounds incredible, but I believe the child is 
| safe now, and will finally develop into a tolerably 
\ sane, rational woman. Robert Cashel loves her 
\ dearly, but his letter to me shows that he un- 
\ derstands her character perfectly, and he always 
/ had a will like adamant. He can manage her, 

| and he is the only created mortal who ever could. 
\ I shall miss her. In spite of her silliness, 

\ her caprices, her mad vanity, and all her hosts 
j of faults, there was a fascination About the girl, 
| which few women, and no men, were able to 

resist. Yes, I shall miss her. But thank good- 
j ness she is gone. 


THE GARDENER'S ADIEU. 

BT MINNIE IBVINO. 


Admit, my roses, red and bright, 

My stately lily, tall aod white, 

I've tended thee In storm and son. 

Bat now my labor all is done. 

Henceforth, for others thy perfume 
Thou’lt breathe, for othere thou wilt bloom; 
Aod eyes of others will behold 
The sunshine in thy hearts of gold. 

And some, perchance, may come and cull 
Thy buds, and call them beautiful; 

And some may trample under foot 
The fairest bloom and biuueh and root. 


But oh! If any In these bowers 

Tears hence should say, “ How fair these flowers!” 

Upon the gardener’s grave, a spray 

Of thee, my roses, let them lay. 


Gay honeysuckle, reach not out 
Thy sprays to clasp my form about; 
And violet, look not at me, 

With thy bine eyes, so pleadingly. 


Oh, heart’s-eaee, thon from all the rest, 
For thy sweet omen on my breast 
I’ll lay, then leave, in passing through. 
The garden gate unclosed, adieu. 
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HER LONG BRANCH SUMMER. 

BT LUCY U. HOOP1B. 


When Miss Blanche Newland, having been ] 
left an orphan and an heiress at fourteen, chose, \ 
some four years later, to bestow her hand and j 
fortune on Mr. John Blantyre, popularly known 
as “handsome Jack,” people shrugged their 
shoulders and predicted that no good would \ 
come of the match. The young lady was a \ 
fragile, tender, delicate little creature, the type < 
of woman that is born to be petted, and watched \ 
over, and cared for, all the days of her life. 
The gentleman was a handsome, jovial, dissi- < 
pated young fellow, with a taste for fast horses, \ 
and all that it involves. Everybody said that \ 
Miss Newland was making a great mistake. > 
The marriage, nevertheless, took place, and with \ 
much pomp. The bride wore a marvelous com- > 
bination of point lace and white satin. The j 
church was packed to suffocation. But every- j 
body, after all, was right. In less than four I 
years Blanche found herself a widow, with i 
shattered nerves and a diminished patrimony, 
and the vision always before her of those last 
days of her husband, when he shrieked his life > 
away in the agonies of delirium tremens. 

She buried herself in the seclusion of a New 
England farm-house, during the summer months, 
and in lonely seclusion in Florida, during the 
winter; and continued this until old Dr. Macleod, 
who had known her from a child, interposed. 

It was the second summer of her widowhood. 

“ You will die,” he declared, “ if this goes on. 
You must go to the sea-shore, and you must take 
rooms at a good hotel. No cottage life, or quiet 
boarding-house for you. If you continue moping 
in this way, you won’t live a year. You roust 
drive and ride; you used to ride superbly; 
where’s that splendid Arabian? Turned out, 
you say. Have him in at once, and go out on 
him every day. You must see people, too ; and 
you must bathe. There is the West End Hotel, 
at Long Branch. Just the place for yon. I 
know the proprietors. They are nice fellows, 
and will, with a line from me, give you good 
rooms, and I’ll run down to see you every week 
or two.” 

Her feeble protests were of no avail. She 
was speedily overpowered by the vigorous will 
of the old doctor; and before June had expired, 
she was comfortably installed, with her maid, in 
two front rooms at the West End Hotel; had 
(42, 


brought her saddle-horse down, and was to be 
seen riding, every day, with her groom following 
at a proper distance behind. 

She rode, however, without any desire of dis¬ 
play ; and lived as quietly, in all other respects, 
as possible. She took her meals in her own 
room, and admitted no visitors, except one or 
two intimate friends. But she was as passion¬ 
ately fond of sea-bathing as of equestrianism, 
and sea-bathing had been enjoined on her par¬ 
ticularly. Long Branch, however, is not a place 
where a lady ought to bathe unassisted. The 
shore 1 b very steep, and the under-tow often 
terrific; and even the strongest and bravest 
women are sometimes unable to keep their feet. 
When Blanche proposed bathing alone, her friends 
said : “ Nonsense, you must not think of it. 
You must take a professional bather, my dear. 
There are lots of them here, attached to the 
hotel.” So she told her maid to engage a bather 
for her. 

“I’ve got an iligant one for you,” said this 
young lady, who professed to be French, but 
who spoke a fine Hibernian brogue, as most 
French maids in America do. “I towld him 
to be a-waiting for yes, jist fomenst that 
rock, and it’s there that ye’ll find him, while I 
hang up yer dress, and get out yer towels.” 

So Blanche sallied out from the bathing-house, 
and sure enough, in front of the big bouldfcr 
that Bridget had designated there stood a solitary 
man, in bathing-costume. Blanche liked his 
looks at the very first glance. Tall and power¬ 
fully built, with a broad chest and sinewy 
Arms, he seemed fully capable of bathing the 
heaviest of weights, much less such a fragile 
creature as Blanche. “ He has a good face, too,” 
she thought, as she glanced at him. “ Not too 
| young; there is already a hint of gray in his 
< black hair and bis big dark bushy beard; and 

> he has nice dark eyes, And looks as if he would 

> take good care of me.” 

j So she accosted him with a certain degree of 
\ courage, for one so timid as herself. “ Are you 
t one of the bathers ?” she asked. 

I “ I am, Madam, at your service,” was the 
s reply. 

S “Then, will you bathe me, if you are not 
i engaged ?” 

> “With pleasure—most certainly,” was the 
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reply, though with a little hesitation, which \ she said, “ it yould be cruel to ignore him alto* 

Blanche did not notice. \ gether. He is human, after all." 

So, in a few minutes, Blanche found herself < So Blanche gained strength and health with 
immersed to the shoulders in what Mr. Richard \ every passing d^y, and began to take into serious 
Swiveller was accustomed to call “the briny." j consideration the,possibility of going downstairs 
It was a glorious day. The sea, warmed by a \ for her meals, and of staying on the porch of 
week of hot weather, was delicious as to tempera- ' evenings, to look at the moonlight and talk to 
ture; and the surf was in one of its milder J her lady-friends. But she shrank from making 
moods, and absolutely bewitching: so, at least, \ the change, with a morbid avoidance of every- 
thought Blanche. Nor had she, she said to her- < body and everything, Which is one of the traces 
self, ever fallen into kinder or more considerate j usually left behind by a great mental shock, 
hands. Her bather showed her how to grasp the \ However, youth and a good constitution were 
rope, and how to avoid the stronger waves, while \ silently at work to repair the effects of her recent 
he supported her in the rougher places with the \ trials; and she soon reached that point when a 
firmest yet gentlest hand. j very small impetus was needed to send her 

“What is your name?" she asked, when her l forth from her seclusion, 
bather had brought her safely to land. j That impetus came, one day, in the shape of 

“Murphy, Madam." j an old school friend, a lively young married 

“ Well, Murphy, you have bathed me exceed- j lady. Mrs. Granger was a year or so older than 
ingly well, and I should like to engage you for Blanche. She had married a distinguished 
the entire season. Always meet me here, in front j member of the New York bar; had spent a surn- 
of that great stone, where I found you to-day. > merin Europe, and a winter in Washington; and 
And if I am as well satisfied with you always J was bent upon enjoying life with all the zest of 
as 1 am to-day, I shall make you a handsome j a healthy, happy nature. So she pounced upon 
present when I leave." \ Mrs. Blantyre, the day after her arrival at the 

He bowed, and turned away; and Blanche did < West End. “ My dear," she cried, in her im- 
not notice the smile that he tried in vain to < pulsive way, “ this shutting yourself up is all 
repress, and that curved a very well-shaped \ nonsense. I insist that you go down to dinner, 
mouth under his bushy black beard. She was l No ? But you ride on horseback every day. 
too tired to do more than to rest herself, that day. j Why should you shrink from the other ? Non- 
But os she lay in a delicious dreamy repose, half j sense." So she superintended Blanche’s toilette, 
sleeping and half waking, she thought with a j and finally chaperoned her downstaire. 
vague pleasure of the strong, firm, and yet gentle j I do not think that Blanche quite enjoyed, at 
hand that had guided her steps amidst the \ first, this sudden plunge into the midst of things, 
breakers. For the first time almost in her life, < But dinner once over, she found it very pleas* 
she felt as if there was some one in the world j ant to sit beside Mrs. Granger, on the wide, 
who would look after her and protect her, if only \ airy piazza, exchanging salutations and desultory 
for the space of some fifteen minutes, every day: J chat with such of her friends as came to greet 
and this feeling of protection is a necessity, even * her, and watching the numerous equipages that 
to the bravest and most self-reliant of our sex. drove up, belonging to the guests of the house. 

For nearly a fortnight the fine weather con- Suddenly she started, and flushed crimson, 
tinued, and Blanche took her daily bath with “ Well, Kate,” she remarked, indignantly, to 
ever-renewed, and indeed increasing, enjoyment. Mrs. Granger, “ I had no idea that the propri- 
The bather, Murphy, turned out to be even etor allowed bis professional bathers to come and 
more admirable than she had at first supposed, establish themselves on this pioxza, in the very 
He was the most punctual of men, never failing jj midst of the guests." 

to be at his appointed pest at the appointed hour. > “No more be does. What do you mean, 
He never allowed her to prolong her bath unduly, > Blanche ?" 

if the water was oold or the waves too high. j “ That man over there—the one with a full 
Once she remarked to him that she had never \ dark beard, wearing a blue suit-—that is one of 
seen a star-fish, and that she was quite curious to < the bathers belonging to the house. His name 
see one; and two days later, he brought a very < is Murphy." 

lively specimen, in a small bucket, for her j Mrs. Granger put down the fan she had been 
inspection. She often observed him, also, watch- s toying with, and looked at her friend in amaze- 
ing her aashe rode out with her groom, and once S ment. Then she began to laugh, 
or twice she nodded to him, of course & little ! “Blanche Blantyre," she cried, “have you 
patronizingly, but still kindly. “ Poor fellow," \ taken leave of your senses? Why, that is one 
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of the most distinguished member^ of the United | and the clasp in which her hand still lay was so 

States Senate. It is Senator Murphy, of-. j firm and kindly, and there was such an auoos- 

Don't you remember hearing of the brilliant j phere of manliness and goodness about this great 
speech he made, on the tariff question, last j strong man, that she blushed, hesitated, and 
winter?” j finally consented. For were they not old ae- 

Her bather! A man named Murphy ! To { quaintanoes, having been presented to each other 
whom she had promised a present! Good j by that mighty conqueror, the sea? 
heavens! Blanche shrank back in her chair, j Mrs. Blantyre enjoyed her drive immensely, 
pale as a ghost, and quite overwhelmed. She J and came back feeling greatly benefited by it. 
looked so ill, that Mrs. Granger suggested that j The grays had more than justified their reputa- 
she should go upstairs. This Blanche refused J tion, and so had the Senator, so fkr as his con- 
to do, however; and the lively Kate, shortly \ versa!ional powers were concerned. That memor- 
after, having rushed off to speak to a newly $ able drive, needless to say, was not the last. In 
arrived acquaintance, Blanche rose, with a sudden > a few days, a saddle-horse—“ fit for a general," 
resolution. as everybody said—came down from New York; 

Senator Murphy, having finished his cigar, \ and thereafter the Senator accompanied Blanche, 
was now awaiting the nrrival of his splendid j almost daily, in her rides. Mrs. Blantyre was 
thoroughbred grays, which had been the wonder \ much interested in all that Senator Murphy told 
of the Branch for some days past. Suddenly, S her respecting his earlier days, and of the young 
the light touch of a lady’s fan caused him to \ wife he had lost just as the future was opening, 
turn around. Behind him stood Mrs. Blantyre, \ brilliant with prosperity, before him. He told 
looking very much distressed, very penitent, s her of his career in Washington, its cares as well 
and also, it must be confessed, very pretty. > as of its triumphs; and related to her sparkling 
44 Oh, Mr. Murphy—Senator Murphy, I mean l anecdotes and interesting incidents of the social 
—how can 1 ever apologize enough for my foolish j life of the capital. Baskets of superb hot-house 
mistake?” \ grapes and bouquets of exquisite flowers found 

14 Don’t say one word about it," answered the \ their wny to Mrs. Blantyre’s private parlor, 
genial Westerner, taking in the situation at once, i And so the season wore on, till the early days of 
and folding her little white hand in his firm, ! September came, and even the latest lingerers at 
energetic clasp. j the sea*side prepared to depart. 

44 1 do not see how I could have been so absurd > *« Our last drive together, to-day; not a ride, 

as to mistake you for—" i this time, glorious as the saddle is," quoth Sena- 

44 A professional bather. Ah, Mrs. Blantyre, j tor Murphy to Mrs. Blantyre, as he handed her 
all men look a good deal alike, if deprived of \ up to her seat beside him on the drag. She 
broadcloth and fine linen, and dressed in blue < assented with a little involuntary sigh ; and an 
flannel bathing-suits. I only hope that I ao- unusual silence reigned between the pair far 
quitted myself to your satisfaction." some time. Just as the drag turned into the 

44 Please do not talk so. Won’t you forgive beautiful Hoey Grounds, the Senator spoke at 
me?" last. 

44 With all my heart—but on two conditions." 44 Mrs. Blantyre," he said, half interrogatively. 
44 And what are those ?’’ " What is it, Senator ?" 

“The first is, that you will let me bathe you j; "Do you remember what you promised Mur- 
daily, as long as I remain at the Branch. You phy, when you first engaged him to bathe you—" 
ought not to trust yourself to unskilled or care- ; 44 Oh, please do not speak of that silly affair 

less hands. And the second is, that you go up- any more." 

stairs and get your bonnet and shawl, and let me ; 44 But I must. You promised Murphy a present 

take you out for a drive. Yon are fond of horses, if he fulfilled his duties well. Now I think that 
I know. I see it by the way you manage that I have been everything that a good bather ought 
thoroughbred of yours, which, by the bye, not to be—punctual, carefiil, etc., etc. And I want 
one lady in a thousand could ride. Now I, too, my present." 

like horses, and am rather proud of my span, f 44 What shall it be?" And somehow her voice 
and really wish to know what you will think of; fell. 

them." The afternoon had proved chilly; and a soft 

Mrs. Blantyre hesitated a moment. She hod carriage-rug had been thrown over their laps, 
never gone out, with a gentleman, since her Under its friendly cover the Senator saught and 
widowhood. But the brown eyes that looked clasped Mrs. Blantyrc’s trembling little hand, 
down into her own were so sunny and genial, 44 Blanche, will you give me this?" he said. 
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There was no articulate response, but it may \ little pale. “ These continued gayeties ore too 
be presumed that the answer was a satisfactory $ much, I fear, for even you,” he says. And then 
one, since Mrs. Senator Murphy has been quoted, j to bring the blushes up to her cheeks, he adds, 
this past season, as a distinguished leader in teasingly: “You are pining, my dear, for Mur< 
Washington society. ! phy, your bather, and your Summer at I^pNQ 

Sometimes the Senator thinks his wife looks a 1 Branch.” 


GOOD-BY. 

BY FANNY DRISCOLL. 


Oncm 'twas summer warm and sweet— 
Good-by! 

Lore, he coursed with panther-feet; 
Then came Jealousy so fleet; 

Lo, between came rain and sleet— 

Good-by l Good-by! Good-by! 

Once you gave me roses red— 

Good-by! 

All their flame and perfume fled, 

What's a flower when it is dead ? 

I twined the rue about my bead— 

Good-by 1 Good-by! Good-by! 

I do not know what changed my heart— 
Good-by! 

We were so bitter far apart, 


Between us toiled a boisterous mart, 

Scorn pierced me with a poison-dart— 
Good-by ! Good-by ! Good-by I 

The summer lay 'neath pallid snow— 
Good-by! 

Where were the stars, the bloom, the glow ? 
My lore chilled in the winter-woe, 

I buried it down deep and low— 

Good-by! Good-by! Good-by l 

Nay, kiss me ere you turn away— 

Good-by! 

My heart broke on that ruined day. 

When I found love had turned to clay, 

I curse the cruel gods that slay— 

Good-by l Good-by! Good-by 1 


AN OLD LEGEND. 

BY ALEXANDER A. IRVINE. 


The good monk, pacing sad and slow 
Beneath the pine-trees tall. 

Watched wearily the sunset-glow 
Creep op the convent wall. 

" Ah me, Eternity’s so long,” 

With hopeless sigh he said. 

When lo! a bird hurst into song, 

A strange bird overhead. 

He stopped entranced: not long, he thought; 
The moments went so fleet. 


No nightingale, with love distraught, 
Had ever sung so sweet. 

The ev'ning star shone forth serene, 

The vespers rang to prayer. 

He sought his stall. What did it mean ? 
For all were strangers there. 

The brethren looked. He knew not one. 

Abbot and monks were dead. 

Since first that bird its song begun, 

A hundred years had fled. 


• REMEMBRANCE. 

BY FORK8T WILDE. 


Nat, do not think of me in festal hours, 

Nor with proud strains of triumph liuk my name; 
And blend not with the sensuous breath of flowers, 
The thought of one who asks no wreath of fame; 
For then, as raindrops on a troubled sea, 

Would prove the passing memory of me, 

Nor sweet, nor long. ^ . 


When o'er the wsrve the night broods solemnly, * 
As if it watched above some tender dream; 

When far-off whispers of the munn'ring sea 
Like dreamland-echoes to thy spirit seem; 

When thou art sad, and grief thy brow hath shaded. 
Like the faint breath of violets that have faded. 
Remember me. 
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BY MA&T V. SPENCER. 


I. 

FIFTH AVENUE. 

The train glided into the Jersey City depot, 
and a moment after, Ethel was being kissed and 
welcomed by her pretty little cousin, Loue; while 
a footman, in a livery that fitted him like a glove, 
obsequiously advanced, and touching his hat, took 
the wraps and traveling-satchel of our heroine. 

41 You dear, darling thing,” said Loue, 44 it is 
so nice to have you. I knew you would feel lost 
and strange, so I came over here to meet you.” 

They landed at Desbrosses Ferry, and were 
soon rolling over the Belgian-block pavement, 
on their way up Fifth Avenue. In half an hour 
or so, they reached their destination. The car¬ 
riage stopped ; the footman jumped down ; the 
bell was rung; the door opened; and almost 
before she knew it, Ethel found herself being 
greeted by her aunt, in the wide, warm hall. 

“So glad to see you, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Malvern, a well-preserved, middle-aged matron. 
44 Welcome to New York.” 

44 You shall go at once to your room,” said 
Loue, 44 and have a cup of tea there, dear, and 
then you must lie down; for we are to have a 
dinner-party, to-night; and you must look your 
prettiest.” 

The chamber to which Ethel was conducted 
gave her the impression, as the hall and stair¬ 
case had already done, of unbounded wealth ; 
and what was more remarkable, of a taste that 
was absolutely perfect. It was papered and 
draped in Pompadour pink, with chairs and 
other furniture to match. 

“Did you say you were to have a dinner¬ 
party, to-night?” asked Ethel, in a half-fright¬ 
ened voice. “I’m afraid, Loue, I’m not up to 
that. You’ll excuse your simple country cousin, 
won’t you? Besides, my trunks haven’t come 
yet; and dinner, I suppose, is even now ready.” 

44 Oh! you simple little innocent,” laughed 
Loue. 44 There’s plenty of time, for we don’t 
dine till eight o’clock, and it is not yet five. As 
for your trunks, that don’t matter. You were all 
so kind to me, last summer, when I went to you, 
out of health, that papa said he must welcome 
you with a gift of some kind; and so mamma and 
I suggested this—quite the most delicious thing 
in frocks—which you are to wear, to-night. 
How do you like it?” 

( 16 ) 


As she spoke, she stepped to the bed, and lift¬ 
ing a light covering, disclosed the loveliest dinner- 
dress possible: 44 a perfect dream of poetry,” as 
Ethel enthusiastically declared. It was made of 
a light surah silk, ornamented with floU of white 
satin ribbon, with a bunch of blush-roses, tied 
with white satin, to be worn on the shoulder. 
For the neck and arms there was Valenciennes 
lace. For the hair there was a cluster of blush- 
roses. There were also fan and shoes, to match. 

44 Oh ! how lovely,” cried Ethel. 

“Yes,” said Loue, “it is quite too too.” 

A little before eight o’clock, Ethel was ready, 
attired in this bewitching costume, when sud¬ 
denly Loue burst into the room; 

44 Oh! how awfully lovely; how fearfully beau¬ 
tiful,” cried that enthusiastic creature. 44 M&m* 
rtla, did you ever see anything so ravishing?” 
For Mrs. Malvern had followed her daughter, 
ostensibly to give Ethel a second welcome, but 
really to see if this “country niece” of hers was 
at all presentable. 

We have not yet described our heroine. Let 
us say, then, that Ethel was rather above medium 
height, with a slim but well-proportioned figure; 
and that she carried her head with a certain 
stately air, that reminded you of a born princess. 
Her complexion, thanks to her country breeding, 
was clear and transparent; her hair was abun¬ 
dant, and of the true yellow gold ; her eyes were 
of a deep violet blue, but shaded with such long 
dark lashes that they often seemed absolutely 
black. The eyes were lai^e and open ; spiritual 
eyes, almost mystical ones in certain aspects. 
In truth, the beauty of Ethel’s face, great as it 
was, was chiefly in its expression. When she 
became interested in conversation, when a smile 
lit up her features, it was like sunlight suddenly 
flooding a landscape. 

44 1 shall be very proud of my niece,” said 
Mrs. Malvern. 44 What remarkably beautiful 
arms you have, my dear. And speaking estbeti- 
cally, how much these long gloves set off a beau¬ 
tiful arm. But there, I won’t spoil you by too 
much praise. Don’t be jealous, Loue.” 

Ethel’s cousin shrugged her shoulders in reply, 
but said nothing; and linking her arm in our 
heroine’s, led the way downstairs. She was not 
the least bit jealous. Why should she be? She 
was an only child, a great heiress, and in the 
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beat set in New York. Though, perhaps, not so 
beautiful as Ethel, she was, in a different way, 
quite as noticeable. Dark-haired, dark*eyed, 
with a skin of ivory; plump, rosy, always laugh¬ 
ing, excessively fond of dancing; quite a finished 
adept in “the high and mighty mystery” of j 
flirting: why should she, though a head shorter j 
than Ethel, fear the latter’s rivalry ? Her cousin 
was very nice, she said to herself: really beauti- j 
ful, and the dearest girl alive. But then Ethel 
was only the daughter of a poor country parson, 
and Loue^had lived too long in Fifth Avenue, 
and was too thoroughly saturated with its spirit, 
not to know what all this meant. It was true 
that the Rev. Mr. Sinclair was of good descent; j 
that he was learned, refined, and socially culti- \ 
vated ; and that, in his self-sacrificing piety, he \ 
was a type, if ever there was one, of his Divine J 
Master. But he was poor, and would always be 
so, because he cared nothing for money in itself; j 
and the Malverns had never forgiven him for \ 
marrying Miss Malvern, or even her, for that 
matter, for marrying him. “ He hasn’t a cent,” j 
Ethel’s grandmother—a second Lady Kew—had 
said, when her daughter married; “ and before J 
long they’ll all be coming back here starving.” j 

But they never did come back. Mr. Sinclair 
hod a small fortune—a very small one, but it 
enabled him to do as he pleased. His people, for 
nearly a hundred years, had been iron-masters, in 
one of the southern counties of Pennsylvania; 
and here, partly at his own expense, he built a 
church, and gathered together a congregation. 

For nearly twenty years his wife’s people con¬ 
tinued to ignore him. But at last, at a General 
Convention of his church, in New York, he made 
a speech, on one of the topics of the day, that 
became the talk of everyone. “ Why, that must 
be my brother-in-law,” said the rich Mr. Mal¬ 
vern. “ I newer did quite go with mother in 
casting off my sister; I must call on Sinclair: 
by-gones had better be by-gones.” 

Mr. Malvern had followed the traditions of his 
family, we must here say, in marrying a great 
heiress. His fhshionable wife demurred a little 
at this proposal, but finally consented to “ take 
up” his “country cousin.” She was a good 
church-woman, however, and the fact that Mr. 
Sinclair was a clergyman helped; so, after a; 
little hesitation, she called on Mr. and Mrs. Sin- j 
clair, for Mrs. Sinclair had accompanied her 
husband to New York; and thus the old family 
feud was healed. j 

The Bummer after this reconciliation, Loue 
fell into ill-health, and was recommended coun- < 
try air. “ "Why not go to yonr cousin’s ?” said j 
her father. And to her cousin’s she went. In \ 


the quiet parsonage, under the shadow of the 
Blue Hills, she rapidly regained strength and 
beauty. The two girls, os young girls so often 
do, fell desperately in love with each other; so 
that when Loue left, in the fhll, it was with the 
understanding that Ethel should pass the winter 
in New York. Hence this visit. 

“ There are really some very nice people com¬ 
ing to-night,” said Loue, as the two cousins leil 
the chamber, Loue’s arm around Ethel’s waist. 
“ The Secretary of State is to be one, General 
Wynne another; he is talked of, you know, as 
a candidate for the Presidency. Then there will 
be Bishop Dalmatica, such a love of a man, 
writes such beautiftil poetry, and wears the 
divlnest stockings and low-quartered shoes. But 
these are all old,” rattled on Loue, “ and, how¬ 
ever distinguished, can’t, I suppose, interest you. 
For us giddy girls there are, luckily, younger 
guests. First is Mr. Lyttleton, a rising young 
lawyer, a very brilliant talker, when he conde¬ 
scends to talk at all, which isn’t often, at least 
to such silly chits as myself. He is sure to be 
Senator, if not something greater, papa says, 
before he dies. Next is Mr. Fostnett, who 
always leads the German at our best balls; who 
inherited an immense fortune; who drives a 
four-in-liand ; who keeps a yacht; and who is 
too utterly, utterly nice. Last is Lord Avalon, 
who is to take me in to dinner; an awful swell; 
the heir of an old English earldom ; only he will 
say * you know, now,* and drawl, when he talks, 
till one almost langhs in his face.” 

“ A lord,” interrupted Ethel, “ a real, live 
lord ? And you say he is to take you in to 
dinner. Obi I should be so frightened if it 
was I.” For she had never seen “ a real, live 
lord,” and was rather awed at the idea. 

“Pooh,” said Loue,contemptuously, “ they’re 
not different from other people, only perhaps a 
little more stupid. We see lots of ’em here, in 
New York, every winter. They come out to pick 
up the rich girls. And this Lord Avalon, in 
spite of all pa says, and though he is too rich to 
bo a fortune-hunter, is a dreadful bore ; at least 
I think so. He’s always asking for statistics, 
and keeps a little book in which he jots them 
down. You must take care what you say to him, 
my dear, for he'll print it on you, some day, 
like a newspaper reporter.” 

“Surely, he is too well-bred for that.” 

“ Oh, you dear delicious goose,” cried Loue, 
with a laugh and an affectionate squeeze, “ I 
was only in fun. Still, he ft a regular encyclo¬ 
pedia of facts. Lyttleton says he knocks you 
down with a fact as his Viking ancestors used to 
knock people down with their battle-axes. But 
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here we are. Let me arrange your train. Oh I 
your dress is lovely, quite too too. What do you 
think of our house ? Pa had it all remodeled, 
while I was away in the summer. This room is j pond. A superb Oriental carpet was on the floor. 
Queen Anne ; the middle parlor is Tudor ; where The chairs were in the fashion of Charles the 
wo dine is Renaissance.” First, and covered with gilt Spanish leather. 

The Queen Anne room, so called, had a high, There were two elaborately-carved sideboards; 
white, wooden mantelpiece; a white, paneled \ one loaded down with silver urns, cups, and 
dado; and gilt chairs, covered with light-blue j flagons ; the other crowded with rare porcelain, 
silk damask. It was very pretty, Ethel thought, j The table was set for twenty-four guests. In 
but looked dreadfully stiff and cold. The other j the centre was an oblong bed of moss, where 
drawing-room had an ebonized dado, with rich, j calla-lilies nestled, amid their cool green leaves, 
old-gold tapestry on the walls. The floor was of \ At every other plate was a bouquet, fot the lady 
inlaid woods, on which was thrown a Persian < who was to sit there. There were half a dozen 
carpet, os exquisite in tone as a cashmere shawl. I wine-glasses for each guest, most being Venetian, 
The company assembled punctually on the j blazing with color. A card, beautifully decorated 
stroke of eight. Ethel was so curious to see the \ by hand, luy ready at every plate, with the name 
“ live lord,” that she had eyes for nobody else j of the person to occupy that particular seat, 
at first. His lordship entered, faultlessly dressed. | Ethel’s flutter, however, lasted only for a 
He wore a spotless and elaborate shirt-front, an j moment. She was constitutionally self-possessed; 
immaculate white cravat, a coat that could have j she had been brought up in an atmosphere of 
come only from Poole, and patent-leather shoes refinement; and by the time she had settled 
with scarlet stockings. He was tall, straight as j herself into her chair she was thoroughly at 
an arrow, and powerfully built, yet not in the ease. She found that Lord Avalon was on her 
least awkward; on the contrary, the ease of his right-hand, with Loue next to him, and beyond 
every movement, the grace of his bow, was, as Loue, Mr. Fostnett. 

Ethel thought, almost rhythmical. He had “You have been often in New York?” began 
tawny hair, and gray-blue eyes, but very ex- Mr. Lyttleton, interrogatively, 
pressive ones. His manner was perfectly easy “ No, never before.” 

and self-possessed : Ethel said to herself she “ Indeed ! But may I ask if you like it.” 

had never seen anything so exquisite of its kind. “I only came this afternoon. All I know of 
She was still covertly examining and criticiz- it is a drive from the ferry to my uncle’s. Judg¬ 
ing Lord Avalon, when her aunt cume up and ing from that. New York is a dazzle of street- 
lightly tapped her on the arm with a fan. lamps and a ceaseless roll of carriages.” And 

“ My dear,” said Mrs, Malvern, “ let me pre- j she smiled up at him as she spoke, 

sent Mr. Lyttleton to you. Mr. Lyttleton, my At this moment a waiter at Ethel’s left said: 
niece, Miss Sinclair.” “Sauterne?” She looked around. The man 

Ethel looked up, and saw a pair of dark eyes j was pouring into one of her glasses a straw- 
regarding her with evident admiration, as the > colored wine. Just before, another servant had 
gentleman thus announced deferentially bowed. i placed before her a majolica plate, on which 

- were three or four small, bluish oysters. She 

II. never drank, wine herself, but Bhe noticed that 

the dinnek-partt. j as the gentlemen ate their oysters they sipped 

A moment after, the pompous butler, in a black \ the Sauterne. 
dress-suit and white cravat, appeared at the j It seemed to Ethel, at first, odd that there 
drawing-room door. should be nothing to eat on the table; but she 

“ Dinner is served, modame,” he said. j remembered to have read that in fashionable 

Ethel took Mr. Lyttletnn’s offered arm with \ society it was the custom to dine a la Ru*ie; 
something of a flutter, and followed the proccs- j that is, to have everything served from a side- 
sion of guests to the dining-room. She had never - table. Confectionery and rare fruits, however, 
before dined anywhere, except at her father’s ? were arranged at the four corners. Of course, 
simple table, or at the tables of his parishioners, j to dine in this way, there had to be a servant for 
none of whom were richer than himself. The < every three or four guests; and in fact the army 
dinner-hour, on such occasions, was early in ^ of waiters quite appalled our heroine, 
the day ; the fare was of the simplest; the meats < After the oysters, came a soup; two soups, in 
were carved on the table; and an unpretending \ fact, so as to give a choice. “ White or brown?” 
maid, in a white apron, was the only attendant, j said the footman, os he proffered them, at Ethel’s 
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left-hand. She answered “ white,” at random ; 
tnd was served with something so exquisitely 
flavored that it seemed a dish of the gods. Then 
the ever-returning attendant asked : 44 Sherry ?” 
and filled another of her glasses. After this 
came fish, with, “Hock, miss?” Then a suc¬ 
cession of dainty dishes, each more delicate than 
its predecessor. 

Ethel tasted only a few, there were so many ; 
quite too many, she thought. The porcelain was 
principally Sevres, beautifully thin, and exqui¬ 
sitely decorated; but for the game there were 
Haviland plates, with paintings of grouse and 
quail; while the dessert was served on Dresden 
china; and the coffee, though this was after¬ 
wards, appeared in Japanese cups, thin as egg¬ 
shells. 

The dinner lasted a long while. Indeed 
Ethel would have been tired out, but for the 
novelty of everything, and for its grace, refine¬ 
ment, and elegance. It seemed to her, sometimes, 
only a dream; she wanted to pinch herself to be 
snre she was awake. # The footmen moved about 
noiselessly; there was no clatter of knives and 
forks; no doors were banged by the waiters 
going out or coming in. Mr. Malvern and his 
wife sat, serene and cool,. on either side of the 
table, in its centre, without any of that anxiety 
which Ethel had often seen, at the simplest en¬ 
tertainments, in her native village. 44 If the 
ceiling was to foil,” ahe said to herself, 44 they 
would ignore it.” The guests conversed in low, 
well-bred tones; a light ripple of laughter, from 
some one of her own sex, tinkling in like silver 
bells, occasionally. The glow and glitter of the 
glass ; the kaleidoscopio colors of the flowers and 
china; the bright dresses of the ladies ; all seen 
under the soft light of the shaded wax-candles, 
quickened unconsciously our heroine’s pulses, 
and called a color into her cheeks that made 
her lovelier than ever. 

At least, so thought the young man at her side. 
It was in a pause, towards the close of the meal, and 
just aq the canvas-back ducks were being served, 
accompanied by Burgundy, “the wine of kings,” 
as Ethel remembered to have read, that Mr. 
Lyttleton said, his dark eyes smiling at her: 

44 By the bye, everybody, now-a-days, is es¬ 
thetic. Are you so, Miss Sinclair?” 

44 What do you mean by esthetic?” she an¬ 
swered, smiling. 44 1 don’t wear a sunflower in 
my corsage. Nor do I dress as the women do, 
at Mrs. Cimabue Brown’s, in Punch.” 

“That is scarcely answering my question,” 
replied the young lawyer, while he said to hira- 
celf: “She reads Punch, does she?” He spoke 
in the soft caressing tone in which he always 


i 
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addressed women, and which made him so popu¬ 
lar with them. “One can love the beantifhl, 
can’t one, without makings fool of one’s self?” 

44 That is what my dear father always says,” 
replied Ethel, lingering on the word “ father.” 

44 Your father is a clergyman, I hear,” said 
Lyttleton. 44 It is the noblest of professions. I 
should like to know him. I have heard Mr. 
Malvern speak so highly of him. What is it 
that he says about the beautiful ?” 

44 He says that the earth was not clothed in verd¬ 
ure, or the heavens spangled with stars, without a 
purpose. That purpose was the mission of the 
beautiful.” She blushed, in her eagerness. 

Yet she had not raised her voice above its 
usual low, quiet pitch. Nevertheless it thrilled 
Lyttleton with its suppressed earnestness. It 
even attracted the attention of Lord Avalon. 
44 By Jove,” the latter said to himself, “ here's 
a girl who is not ashamed to be enthusiastic, in 
this critical, sneering, unbelieving age. I should 
like to know her better.” Loue, for the moment, 
happened to have turned from him, in order to 
engage in a passing flirtation with Mr. Fostnett, 
so that he had heard all that Ethel had said. 

44 I’m glad you think so, Miss Sinclair,” he 
said, for he had been introduced to Ethel just 
before. “ We really do need to regard the 
beautiful more, and—and—live up to it.” He 
stammered, and blushed, and came to an abrupt 
pause, as if he fancied his hearers might think 
he wanted to harangue them. Evidently he was 
quite ashamed of his eagerness. 

44 Then you think,” said Ethel, mischievously, 
44 with Matthew Arnold, that 4 light and sweet¬ 
ness’ are to redeem the world.” After what 
Loue had said of this young Englishman, she 
did not suppose he had ever heard of Arnold. 

44 Oh, I know Arnold,” replied Lord Avalon, 
coolly; and Ethel felt as if she should sink 
through the floor. 44 He ’9 not half a bad fellow; 
looks a little too precise and Puritanical, perhaps ; 
sort of 4 prunes and prisms,’ as Miss Malvern 
would say; but honest and true, and not a fool 
at all, let me tell you. Yet in this matter, it 
seems to me, lie’s awfully out. Some of the 
worst rascals I’re over seen have been nil ‘sweet¬ 
ness and light'; cultivated, you know,” with a 
merry twinkle of the eye, 44 up to the very part¬ 
ing of their hair, like that fellow, Oscar Wilde. 
No,” with quick earnestness, 44 the beautiful re¬ 
fines, it does not regenerate.” 

“What do you say, Mr. Lyttleton?” asked 
Ethel, turning to that gentleman. With natural 
good-breedin| she did not wish him to feel as if 
he was left out of the conversation. 

44 Nero was an esthetic—the most cultivated 
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man of his day,” he replied ; “yet a wild beast, 
nevertheless. Isn’t that an answer? And Mar¬ 
cus Aurelius, if you want more proof, died of a 
broken heart, because culture failed to redeem 
his generation, and because he did not know 
where else to look for aid;” 

“ Just so, just so,” said my lord. “ I believe 
it’s Froude that says, somewhere, tkat 4 intellect¬ 
ual culture never touches the conscience.’ I’ve 
known better men and women among the simple 
peasantry down at our place in Wilts, than in ' 
the highest circles in London: for the one have 
faith, and the other,” with a touch of sly sar¬ 
casm, “believe onty in themselves; and that is 
believing in poor trash, you know.” 

Ethel glanced shyly up at the speaker. This 
was not the kind of man she had been told young 
nobles were. But she recalled the words her 
father had once said: 41 Don’t let us be narrow— 
a man iB not necessarily the worse for being born ; 
rioh, or to a title, my dear. The best of the Eng-; 
lish aristocracy recognize that wealth brings 
duties; it is those suddenly made rich, who, 
most often, live only to enjoy.” 

As the conversation went on, most of it in this ' 
high strain, Ethel said to herself, that the whole 
talk was quite different from what, up to this 
time, she had supposed took place at fashionable 
dinner-parties. 

At this moment, the butler himself, more 
pompous than ever, appeared at Ethel’s left-hand. 

“ Blue Seal ?” he said. As he spoke, he began to 
pour into a small glass of the rarest crystal, deli¬ 
cately arabesqued in gold—a glass that Ethel had 
been silently admiring all the evening—on amber- 
colored wine, that diffused a subtle fragrance 
around, impossible to describe. 

“ Ah I Blue Seal ? That is something price¬ 
less, Miss Sinclair,” said Lyttleton. “Notice, it 
has the aroma of Milton’s 4 Araby the blest’— 
the sunshine of a thousand summers has been 
distilled into it. It is the very poetry of wine. 
It comes from the most famous vineyard on the j 
Rhine: that of Johannisberg. The choicest \ 
grapes are selected for it: 1 Auslese,’ os the Ger¬ 
mans say.” j 

“Yes,” interposed Lord Avalon; “ what princes \ 
you Americans are. When Louis Napoleon, while £ 
Emperor, dined with the city of London, only 5 
two bottles of this wine were produced for all the 1 
vast assemblage, and that was thought marvel -1 
ous. Still, there was enough to drink fraternity \ 
between the two countries. So, Miss Sinclair, j 
you see, the wine is historical.” \ 

“I never drink wine,” said Etlihl, “and so I j 
must forego it, poetry and history to the contrary ■ 
notwithstanding.” And she laughed lightly. \ 


44 Ah 1 ” ejaculated my lord. He was too well 
bred to say more, but accustomed as he was to 
English habits, he thought her conduct, in re¬ 
fusing wine, to say the least, was strange. 

44 Doubtless he looks on me as silly and opinion¬ 
ated,” reflected Ethel, and she colored; but it 
was not with shame, it was only with courage. 

As for Lyttleton, he honored her for her 
refusal. From that moment he was irretrievably 
in love with her. 44 She has the courage of her 
opinions,” he thought. 44 How few have. What 
a plucky girl I ” 


III. 

THE LADIES’ BALL 

It was about a fortnight later, when Lyttleton 
made his way to Mrs. Malvern’s opera-box, at 
the Academy of Music. It was the winter that 
Gerster first came: to-night she sang Lucia. 

He had met Ethel more than once in the inter¬ 
val. In fact, he had gone to various entertain¬ 
ments, much against his usual habit, for the 
express purpose of meeting her. Her face 
haunted him. It Beemed the realisation of all 
his dreams. 44 She is mind and soul united, to 
make a perfect whole,” he said to himself; and 
involuntarily he quoted Wordsworth: 44 a woman, 
yet an angel too.” But he was not happy. For 
he never met her, without finding Lord Avalon 
at her side. People even began to say that she 
and the young nobleman were engaged. Nor 
could Lyttleton conceal from himself that this 
was probable. “My lord,” he said, not without 
secret bitterness, 44 has everything to offer her: 
1 have comparatively nothing: she would be more 
than mortal, more than woman, to refuse him.” 

Yet he could not keep away from her, as most 
people would have said he should, if lie had 
been wiser. To-night he came to the opera, 
solely that he might see her. But he was not 
wholly to blame for coming. Although Lord 
Avalon was almost invariably at her side. Ethel 
always received Lyttleton with evident pleasure; 
and on more than one occasion, when they were 
alone for a moment, there had been a tenderness 
in her tone, and a droop of the eye, that made 
his heart beat high. Could it be that she cared 
a little for him ? Was it possible that, in spite 
of the superior advantages of Lord Avalon, she 
was not insensible to his devotion? Of all women, 
she seemed to be the least of a coquette: the 
least likely to say or look what she did not mean. 

But these delicious tele-d-tftes were rare. Nor 
were they always happy ones. Sometimes Ethel 
appeared cold and indifferent, almost haughty; 
and then Lyttleton went away in despair. This 
very evening, after seeing that Lord Avalon vu 
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in Mrs. Malvern’s box, evidently as an invited 
guest, he determined not to approach Ethel. “ I 
am not wanted,” he said, bitterly;' 44 how she 
smiles on him.” But he could not keep to his 
resolution; and at the end of the second act he 
knocked at the door of the operarbox. 

The first greetings were hardly over, when 
Ethel turned again to Lord Avalon. 

“ It puts me,” she said, “ quite out of conceit 
with amateur performances when I hear these 
airs sung in this way. It is not only that they 
gain so much when heard in their proper setting, 
but that the execution is so far ahead of that of 
any private vocalists. What do you think, Mr. 
Lyttleton?” 

“ You are frank, at any rate,” was his laughing 
reply. “ No one of my sex would have dared to say 
as much. It goes, without asking, that a lady, 
singing in a drawing-room, has to be praised.” 

“ Frankness is one of the greatest of Miss 
Sinclair’s many charms,” Baid Lord Avalon, 
bowing gallantly to Ethel. 44 But she is always 
gracious with it, which frank people rarely are.” 

The smile had propitiated Lyttleton, at first, 
but then he remembered that Ethel smiled on 
everybody; and now this compliment, so openly 
addressed to her, seemed to imply that she and ; 
Lord Avalon quite understood each other; for 
Lyttleton knew that, in England, girls did not 
accept such compliments, nor did gentlemen ever 
dare to pay them, unless the parties were engaged, 
or on the point of being engaged. 

44 1 suppose it’s because Miss Sinclair is nat¬ 
urally sympatic a t as the Italians say,” he observed, 
bowing to Ethel, with a gallant attempt to con¬ 
ceal his feelings. 

But she detected his chagrin, nevertheless. 

“Come, come, gentlemen,” she said, 44 you 
both know I don’t like compliments. And see, 
the curtain rises.” 

As she spoke, Ethel turned to the stage, And 
leaning forward, listened breathlessly, apparently 
unconscious .of anyone except Lucia. The cur¬ 
tain fell, at the dose, amid a hushed silence, 
which, after a moment, was broken by tu¬ 
multuous applause. Ethel drew back as this 
burst forth, with a sigh, as if from the tension 
of excessive emotion. 

“Oh ! how beautiful,” she exclaimed. 

No one answered at first. Loue had been 
carrying on a flirtation, during the whole act, 
with Mr. Fostnett, in the back of the box ; and 
she did not even look up now. Lord Avalon 
smiled as if half amnsed at this enthusiasm. 
At last Lyttleton spoke : 

“Yes, very beautiful. But you should hear 
Patti, or Nilsson, Miss Sinclair.” 


44 Ah I I had forgotten them. Which do you 
like the best, by the bye?” 

44 If you had ever heard Nilsson as Margaret,” 
replied Lyttleton, 44 you would not ask me. You 
.would realize how inferior, at least dramatically, 
Patti is. Of course, as a mere lyrical artist, as an 
executant, Patti cannot be exoelled; she is the 
perfection of a musical box; but that is all; 
Patti has no soul.” 

44 1 see what you mean,” reflectively. 44 No 
soul. Yes, but you, my lord,’ ’ turning to Avalon, 

44 do you think so, too ?” 

“Patti,” replied the young lord, “is not up 
to the part of Margaret. She never is; it is not 
in her, as Mr. Lyttleton says. She is best as 
Roeina, in the 4 Barber,’ you know; that gay, 
coquettish port suits her exaotly. She’s a great 
lyrical genius, no doubt; but she hasn’t any 
real dramatic power; she never makes yon 
shiver, you know, as Nilsson does—or this won- 
derful Hungarian. Ah! I never shall forget one 
performance at Drury Lane, some years ago, 
when Nilsson and Capoul sang in 4 Faust.’ They 
were both inspired that night; it was above even 
themselves, and quite beyond applause; we 
listened breathlessly; it was all we could do. No, 
in the way Mr. Lyttleton means it, Patti has no 
soul, and Nilsson has.” 

He looked at Ethel as he spoke, as if he knew 
another who had a soul, and whom he would 
like to tell so, if he dared ; and again the angry, 
jealous flush rose to Lyttleton’s brow ; and again 
Ethel saw it. 

44 Do tell me about the opera in London,” she 
said. 44 It must be so muoh finer than here. 
And yet,” with some hesitation, and a soil blush, 
“this has seemed to me absolutely perfect. I 
am such an unsophisticated little rustic. You 
must have heard all the great singers, my lord?” 

44 Most of them, at least those of this genera¬ 
tion. I was too young to have heard Grisi, or 
Mario, or even Sontag. But my father remem¬ 
bers them, and even Pasta. Ah ! you should 
hear him talk of those old times.” 

And then he told Borne anecdotes that he had 
heard from the Earl; and mentioned having 
himself, when a boy, first seen Wachtel, at Dres¬ 
den ; and how, only a few years before this very 
night, he hod been at Naples when 44 Aida” was 
performed for the first time there, Verdi himself 
personally superintending it. 44 1 have never wit¬ 
nessed such a sight in a theatre, nor seen quite 
such a get-up,” he said. “There were more 
than four hundred persons on the stage; and 
Verdi was called to the curtain thirty times.” 

Lyttleton was thrown wholly into the back¬ 
ground. He had none of these reminiscences to 
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tell, and was forced to sit silent and see his rival 
carrying everything before him. In a momentary 
pause he rose to go. 

Mrs. Malvern had noticed his chagrin, and 
now came to his aid, with that kindly feeling 
that always governed her. 

“ So soon ?” she said. 44 But of course we shall 
see you at the Ladies’ Ball to-morrow night ?” 

44 No, thanks. I have been neglecting my 
duties quite too much lately. You know whnt 
the great Sir Edward Coke said of us lawyers, 
that, if we wished to succeed, we must work 
like dray-horses and live like hermits.” 

Was Lyttleton mistaken, or did a disappointed 
look, a half wistful one, come into Ethel’s eyes? 
But she said nothing. That look, however, 
haunted him all night. He rose in the morning, 
half resolved to go to the ball, in spite of what 
he had said. 44 But I will only make a fool of 
myself; I shall only be snubbed,” he thought. 

The Ladies’ Ball was to be the great event of 
the season. To go to an ordinary public ball, in 
New York, would entail loss of caste, as we all 
know. The Charity Ball is-an exception. The 
Patriarchs’ Balls are hardly public balls; neither 
are those of the F. C. D. C., for only some three¬ 
score subscribers, or thereabouts, are invited to 
these: and the lists are as jealously watched as 
the pedigree of a suitor to an Infanta’s hand. 
Ethel had already attended each of these balls, 
in company with her aunt and cousin. But this 
Ladies’ Ball was to surpass, it was said, all others. 
The Malverns were going, of course, and of 
course Ethel was to accompany them. At the 
very last moment, Lyttleton decided to put in an 
appearance. 44 1 must see her once more,” he 
said. 44 Did she really look wistful last night, 
or was it imagination ?” 

The ball was held at Delmonico’s. The ladies 
who managed it had taken care that the rooms 
should look as much like private drawing-rooms 
as possible. The walls of the ante-chamber 
were covered with ferns and palms. The recep¬ 
tion-room was toned down by yellow shades. 
The ball-room was splendid with countless mir¬ 
rors, that reflected and intensified the hundred 
lights. All this, with the rich screens, tbo 
superb hangings, the Oriental rugs, and the wealth 
of flowers everywhere, made the scene look like 
an Aladdin’s palace. Ethel could not help cry¬ 
ing out: 44 This is fairy-land itself.” 

4 * The only fairy here,” replied Lord Avalon, 
softly, on whose arm she leaned, 44 is at my 
side.” And he smiled down at her. 

“But did you ever see anything really so 
beautiful?” repented Ethel, choosing to ignore 
the compliment, yet blushing in spite of herself. 


44 Oh ! yes,” said my lord. 

44 Ah ! of course, at Buckingham Palace. Bat 
I didn’t mean that.” 

44 But it was not at Buckingham Palace. It 
was here in America. In fact, it was at Phila¬ 
delphia; and only two weeks ago. It was at 
what they call there the ‘Assembly*. A good 
old name. There were Assemblies at Bath, you 
know, in Beau Nash’s time; and I am told these 
Assemblies, in Philadelphia, have been held con¬ 
tinuously for nearly a hundred and fifty years.” 

44 Yes, I have a dress that my great-grand¬ 
mother wore at one, a century and a quarter 
ago,” said Ethel. 44 My dear father was a Phila¬ 
delphian.” 

44 Indeed! How glad I am to hear it. I knew 
you were a little aristocrat at heart, as they say 
all Philadelphians are,” he added, playfully, 
44 though you do talk, at times, almost like a red 
republican. But to come back to that ball. It was 
the prettiest sight possible. The Assembly was 
held in the foyer of the Academy of Music there; 
and I think I never saw a room better fitted for 
the purpose. The supper was served on the first 
floor—that is, just as you go in from the street, in 
the outer lobby, directly under the foyer. From 
this lobby, at either end, broad staircases lead up 
to the floor above, and these were crowded with 
the loveliest girls, tier above tier, who sat there, 
waited on by their partners. Of course,” apolo¬ 
getically, 44 if you had os nice a room in New York, 
your pretty girls would look just as well.** 

“Oh,” cried Ethel, laughing, “you needn’t 
fear to offend me by praising the pretty girls of 
Philadelphia. I consider myself a Philadelphian, 
as I’ve already said.” 

44 Just so. Then I may say that I found the 
Philadelphians charming; warm-hearted and 
generous, and excessively hospitable. I thought 
Philadelphia, too, your really most English city. 
Mr. Freeman, our Norman Conquest historian, 
holds the same opinion, by the bye; and he is a 
better judge than I am. I knew there was some¬ 
thing different in you from the other young 
ladies I have met.” 

44 Oh! there is Mr. Lyttleton,** cried Ethel, 
glad to stop this flow of compliment. 44 What a 
surprise: for ho said he wasn’t coming; and I 
believe he looks down on this sort of thing.” 

Ethel’s greeting to Lyttleton was so warm, 
that the young lawyer felt himself in the seventh 
heaven. He engaged her for as many dances ms 
he dared. He begged to be allowed to take her 
down to supper. But she was already engaged, 
she said, with rather a blush, and looking over 
townrds Lord Avnlon, who had courteously left 
her to Lyttleton for the moment. 
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“ How stupid of me not to hate asked you 
first/' said Lyttleton. 

“Yes," she replied, demurely; “very stupid. 
And not only you did not ask me, but you said, last 
night, you were not coming." And then Lord Ava¬ 
lon returned and claimed her for a waits, and 
after that other partners; so that it was an hour 
later before Lyttleton could speak to her again. 

At last his turn arrived, and for a delicious 
quarter of an hour he had Ethel all to himself. 
What rapture it was to float down the room with 
her in his arms; to have her hair, now and then, 
touch his cheek; to feel almost the beating of 
her heart. 

“ Mr. Fostnett is to lead the eotillion with your 
cousin, I hear," he said, during a pause. 

“ Yes. Shall you stay for it?" Her eyes, he 
was almost sure, said: “ Do I" 

44 You are to dance it with Lord Avalon, I 
hear," was his evasive reply. 

44 Yes." Again demurely: 44 No one else asked 
me." 

44 He has frightened everybody off." 

44 Why should he?" She looked down at her 
fan, the least bit embarrassed. 

A mad impulse seised Lyttleton to speak out, ; 
even there, and tell his love. But he knew it : 
would hardly do: the place'was too public. Yet; 
he longed inexpressibly to learn the worst, j 
44 Put everything at the hazard of a die." The ; 
words seemed as if spoken by some good angel,j 
in his very ear. j 

He was still hesitating, when a telegram was ! 
brought to him. 

44 0hl" cried Ethel, turning pale with that 
dread which all women have of telegrams; 44 1 
hope nothing is the matter." 

44 Excuse me," he said, 44 while I see." And 
leading her a little to one side, he hastily read 
the missive. 

44 No," he said, 44 nothing is the matter—in one 
sense, at least. But I must leave you, I fear, at 
onoe. I am summoned to Cfiieago. The fact is," 
answering her questioning eyes, 44 there is a great 
lawsuit going on there: the old story of a rich 
corporation, wholly in the wrong, trying to ruin 
a poor man. They have really stolen his patent, 
the fruit of years of study: and his funds have 
been exhausted to the last penny, in fighting 
them. His lawyers have thrown up his brief: I 
am sorry to say there are venal men in my pro¬ 
fession as in all others: and in this strait he 
appeals to me, I suppose because I happen to 
know something about the case. Only he says 
he has no money to pay me. What do you think, 
Miss Sinclair?" He stopped suddenly, and 
looked her full in the face. 44 Would you go ?" 
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. 44 1 know what you will do; you will go," she 
said, enthusiastically. 44 Won't you ?" 

44 Yes. And I must be off by the next train. 
So, you see* I can’t stay for the German," with 
a smile. 44 Will you wish me ‘God-speed ?’ " 

Before she could reply, the music struck up for 
another dance, and Lord Avalon came forward 
to claim her again. But as she turned to go, she 
threw a parting look over her shoulder at Lyttle¬ 
ton, which went with him all the way on his 
long journey, like a benediction. Never, to the 
day of his death, did he forget that smile. 

44 She knew what I meant," he said to him¬ 
self, as the cars rattled on, through the dark 
hours of the night; 44 and did not rebuke me. 
Oh! if I could only have gone back and have 
followed it up. Duty and honor, however, first. 
But Lord Avalon now has the game in his own 
hands, and I can hardly hope. Only when I 
return, especially if I succeed, and so get my foot 
fairly in the stirrup, I will—" 

IV. 

THE FOUR-IN-HAND. 

The flirtation between Loue and Mr. Fostnett 
began to look serious. Whether it was from 
pique at Lord Avalon’s indifference to her, or 
whether Loue had always secretly liked Mr. 
Fostnett, it is certain that, after the Ladies’ Ball, 
she was unusually kind to him. 

The reader already knows that Mr. Fostnett 
not only led the best cotillions, and kept a yacht, 
but also belonged to the Four-in-Hand Club. He 
was very proud of his horses, and was always 
talking of them. Not that he really cared much 
about driving; but he imitated everything that 
was English; and to have a four-in-hand was 
excessively English. When he found that Lord 
Avalon was not going to be his rival, he took 
immensely to that nobleman—whose dress he 
aped, whose drawl he imitated 4 , and whose opin¬ 
ion about horses he was continually asking. 

44 You must come for a drive, some day," he 
said. 44 The weather has broken, and the roads 
are now fairly good. I want you to see my 
leaders. We'll make up a party. Miss Malvern 
and her cousin, I hope, will honor me: and I 
should be delighted to have you also." 

It was a bright, bracing morning, with Spring 
already in the air, when t he coach-and-four drove 
up to the Malvern mansion. Lord Avalon handed 
Ethel to a seat on the roof, behind its owner, 
who sat in front to drive, with Loue by his side. 
It was a very gay party. Ethel had paused a 
moment before mounting to her seat, in order to 
admire the sleek, well-groomed horses, with coats 
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like satin. She had even ventured to pat the 
neck of one of them, to the great delight of the 
natty groom, who was holding it by the head. 

44 Take care," said Lord Ayalon, however, fol¬ 
lowing her. 41 That beast looks vicious; notice 
how redly he rolls his eye; he may snap at 
you.” But Ethel replied that no animal that she 
had ever petted had resented it; and this one 
seemed no exception ; for after that single wicked 
glance, he submitted with evident pleasure to her 
caress. 

“ What a beautiful turn-out it all is,” said 
Ethel. 44 1 must climb away up there, you say, 
on this funny little ladder ? Nobody allowed to 
sit inside? Why, among the mountains where 
we live, a few old ramshackle things, that must 
have been very much like this when new, still 
survive, under the name of Troy coaches, and 
are used as stage-coaches; but everybody pays 
two prices to get inside, so as to escape a wetting 
in case of rain ; while here, you tell me, only the 
servants are put there; how odd it all is.” 

When they were seated, Fostnett gave a signal, 
the grooms let go the horses’ heads, and the 
great lumbering vehicle rattled off, amid the 
shouts of a crowd of little boys who had been 
watching the proceedings. 

They went up the Avenue in superb style, the \ 
wheelers pulling steadily enough at the pole, | 
but the leaders biting and snapping at each other, j 
and keeping their traces well taut, tossing their ) 
heads, at every step, high in the air. 

“ What pretty dears they are,” said Ethel, 

44 and how playful. Just like kittens.” 

“ Yes, and I’m afraid as tricky also, especially 
that nigh one,” said my lord. 44 I don’t like his 
looks at all. But Fostnett assures me that he 
has driven them a score of times, and that they 
are perfectly safe. He ought to know. Of course, 
had it been otherwise, I should have begged you 
ladies not to come. But I ought not to have 
spoken. I hope I have not frightened you.” 

44 I don’t think I ever felt fear in my life,” 
said Ethel. 11 Certainly I feel none now. Father 
says I am reckless. I ride the wildest colts; 
break them in, in fact.” 

“ Then I hope to see you ride to hounds, some 
day.” 

“ Yes,” innocently, or else ignoring his evi¬ 
dent meaning. 44 If you stay till summer, per¬ 
haps you will. I am going to Newport, with 
aunt, and they have fox-hunting there.” 

14 1 shall certainly stay for Newport then,” 
gallantly bowing. 

“ But you will hardly see the real America at 
Newport,” interrupted Ethel, ignoring the com¬ 
pliment. “Newport is too cosmopolitan. The 


true type of America is to be found elsewhere; 
in our inland cities, or out West.” 

44 1 expect to go out West. I must shoot a 
buffalo or two before I go home.” 

44 Shoot a buffalo or two! What murderous 
wretches you Englishmen are. As the French wit 
said, you are always crying out 4 let’s go and kill 
something to-day.* I often wonder,” with gay 
raillery, “you don’t shoot your wives.” 

44 Oh ! come now,” cried his lordship, 44 that 
is rough. We are not so blood-thirsty.” 

44 1 don’t know,” said Ethel, more saucily than 
ever. “You blew the Sepoys out of guns, in 
India. I heard a Colonel Blank telling the story 
at dinner, only the other day.” 

44 Colonel Blank. Oh! yes, I know him, or 
of him. He’s not a fair specimen of my country¬ 
men, though; as bad a one as some fellows 
here are of yours.” 

44 Well, yes,” laughed our heroine, 44 we have 
; some rather poor types, especially in New York, 
among our so called 4 dudes.’ But you English¬ 
men, when you come to 4 study America,’ as you 
call it, stop in New York for a few weeks ; per¬ 
haps run on to Boston; possibly stay a day in 
Philadelphia. Baltimore, or Washington; after¬ 
wards go out to the plains and shoot buffalo. 
Then you return home, and are prepared to talk 
all night in Parliament, or write a book of a 
thousand pages, about us, telling the world that 
you understand us a great deal better than we 
understand ourselves.” 

My lord could not help laughing at this half- 
satirical sally, but he was forced to admit there 
was some truth in what Ethel said. But as they 
hod now reached the wilder parts of the Park, 
the conversation ceased for awhile. Ethel had 
never been so far in that direction before, and 
was occupied in looking about her. Presently 
they turned out of the Park, and after clattering 
over rough pavements for a bit, came out upon 
a broad avenue, below which, at a vast distance, 
as it seemed to Et^iel, the Hudson was to be 
seen: the sailing vessels, and even the steam* 
boots, dwindled apparently to pigmies ; while on 
the other side of the broad deep river rose the 
precipitous Palisades, their crested tops stretch¬ 
ing in long black silhouettes northward. 

Fostnett drove out this avenue tq its end, and 
then wheeled and came back by the same way. 
There was a different rood, by which they could 
have returned, he took pains to inform them, 
across Washington Heights, and so by Spuyten 
Duyvel Creek, but it was steep in places, and 
hardly to be ventured on with such spirited 
horses, 44 especially as they are pulling,” he 
added, 44 like the very deuce, to-day.” 
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The pace, when they came back, as if to verify his 
words, was even quicker than it had been in going. 
Ethel had never,-in all her life, so thoroughly en¬ 
joyed any drive. The rapid beat of the horses’ 
feet, the rattle of the heavily-mounted harness, 
the merry sound of the horns: on one side the 
river, far below; and on the other green woods, or 
occasionally villa lawns: the bright sunshine, the 
exhilarating air, the road slipping by under them 
as if it was running off a reel; all this quickened 
her blood, gave added brilliancy to eyes and com¬ 
plexion, and made her clasp her hands, like an 
impulsive child, in an ecstasy of delight. 

“ I feel as if I should like to go on forever,** 
she said. 

“ And I should like to go on with you,” replied 
her companion, in a tone half jest, half earnest. 

44 Oh, no, you wouldn’t, my lord,” she said, 
glancing at him mischievously; 44 you’d soon get 
tired. You’d want your cigar, and your mutton- 
chop, and your glass of ale—do you drink so 
vulgar a thing as ale ?—and you’d yawn dread- 
felly after the first two hours.” 

44 ’ Pon my honor,” began my lord. He was a 
little afraid of her, to-day; she was in Buch a 
gale of spirits. She could always say such sharp 
things, though always good-naturedly; but to¬ 
day she had said sharper things than ever. 

4 ‘0h! you needn’t protest. As Shakespeare 
says, 4 you protest too much.’ You know, that, 
after four hours, you’d wish your companion at 
the bottom of the ocean; at the end of the sixth, 
you’d hate her worse than if she was the Old 
Man of the Sea: and by the eighth, you’d con¬ 
trive in some way to upset the coach, if there 
was no other method of getting rid of her. And 
there, I do declare, you’re doing it now in spite 
of your asseverations.” She half rose from her 


seat as she spoke, and added quickly, with sud¬ 
den conviction: “ Surely, we are going over! ” 

They had reached the Park again, and were 
bowling along at the same rattling pace, every¬ 
body and everything making way before them, 
when, suddenly, a bicycle hod come racing 
around a corner. The leaders, unaccustomed 
to the strange sight, and with their blood now 
thoroughly up, so that they only wanted an 
excuse to bolt, had shied, snorting wildly, and 
plunged into a mad gallop, that tested, far beyond 
his exhausted power, their owner’s strength and 
skill. It was at this moment that Ethel spoke. 

44 For God’s sake, sit still 1 ” cried Lord Ava¬ 
lon, laying a detaining hand on her. (< Jerk 
your nigh horses sharp!” he shouted to Fostnett. 
44 It’s your only chance. Great heavens, she will 
be killed!” 

The coach, as he spoke, swerved to one side, 
the off wheels going into the gutter; vibrated; 
hung in the balance for a moment; and then fell 
over, hurling the occupants of its roof headlong. 

Lord Avalon tried, in this extremity, to save 
Ethel by interposing his own person between her 
and danger. But she was on the side nearest to 
the gutter, and went over first. She had realized 
her peril, for her face turned white as death. But 
she gave no cry. Then there was a dull thud, 
that went through her companion’s heart like 
the thrust of a rapier; and when the young man * 
staggered to his feet, himBelf bruised and half 
stunned, it was to see Ethel lying prone on the 
stones, motionless, and with the blood trickling 
from under her hat. 

44 Sheisdead—she is dead!” he cried, with 
a choking sob, as he knelt beside her. 44 Oh, my 
God I she is dead.” 

[to be oontlnued.] 
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Tibs® mothers, do you think 
When standing on the brink 
Of the broad river, flowing to the sea, 

That after the farewell, 

The long, the sad farewell, 

That by the little ones we may forgotten be? 

Sometimes with folded hands, 

Weary of life’s demands. 

We mothers, in onr infinite unrest: 

With heart-ache, and the strife 
Of a worn-out wasted life. 

Only yearn, as mothers can, to be at rest 

The tender, clinging arms. 

The many nameless charms 
Of childhood, are forgotten in our cares; 


And then impatient, we 
Oft check the childish glee, 

And hasty words will meet them unawares. 

No wonder as we sing 
Of Christ, the Prince and King, 

The well-beloved of God—the undefiled: 
How to the eager crowd 
lie spake of Heaven aloud; 

And likened it unto a little child. 


So teach the dear home-band; 

So guide the yielding hand; 

So strengthen them by prayer on bended knee; 
So gird life’s armor on, 

That when the victory’s won 
Her love will be a cherished memory. 
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CHAPTER I. 

“ Tinkle, tinkle, ting—ting—ting! ”. 81owly, 
faintly, folteringly, the quaint old tune goes on. 
There is a note wanting here and there—a little 
pathetic silence, as if the feeble little song had for¬ 
gotten something, or a sigh had stifled the singing. 
Poor old tune I It has wandered a long way down 
the centuries! It is so old that nobody knows it. 

Years and years ago, when Sir Philip Faulkner 
was a gallant young man, and this seal-ring, with 
its tiny hidden mnsical box, sparkled on his 
finger, the tune was young too. More, it was 
a tender love-song, and lovely ladies sang it at 
their harpsichords, with gay gallant gentlemen 
bending over them, and murmuring words as 
tender as the song’s. 

The ring lies on the palm of a pretty young 
girl, whose lovely eyes are fixed dreamily upon it. 
Such a pretty girl: with eyes like great purple 
pansies, waving auburn hair, and cream-white 
throat; and cheeks tinted with the color of a 
sweet old-fashioned damask-rose. She makes 
an exquisite picture—at least, so thinks the 
young man who sits beside her. 

The scene is the “ Lover’s Walk,” at the White 
Sulphur Springs. 

“ Ting, ting.” The tune is not finished, but 
it stops; and does not begin again. 

“ Oh, poor little thing,” murmurs Kathleen, 
“it is so tired.” 

Philip laughs, and asks: “What has it made 
you think of?” 

“ Oh, of all that long time ago, and the people 
who listened to it, and are dead and gone. It 
has such a lonely, sorrowful sound.” 

“‘Also their loves and their hatreds are no 
more/ ” Philip quotes, musingly. 

Kathleen turns the ring about, silently. 

“What is the motto? I cannot decipher it,” 
she says, presently. “ It is Latin, I suppose; 
but what does it mean?” 

“ It means «Honor before all things.’ Those 
old Faulkners were pretty high-strung fellows. 
They threw away property, life, everything, 
rather than break their word, or forfeit their 
honor.” 

“ It is a good motto,” Kathleen says, simply, 
as she puts the ring in Philip’s hand. 

Philip nods an assent, but he does not speak. 

“And Sir Philip your ancestor,” Kathleen 

( 66 ) 


says, “what was he like, I wonder, when his 
mother had this ring made for him, and gave it 
to him on his twenty-first birthday?” 

“ Uncommonly like me, they say—only a better 
looking fellow. We have his portrait at home. 
I seem to have fallen heir to his straight black 
brows and his gray eyes, as well as his nam% 
and his ring. But he wasn’t blessed with quite 
such a prominent nose, or such an Egyptian 
darkness of complexion as mine—” 

“ Is it possible that anyone thinks you are like 
him?” she interrupts, with pretty sauciness, 
looking up in his dark face, and smiling mis¬ 
chievously. 

“ H-m 1 Yes. There have even been persons so 
blind as to think me rather a ‘ pretty fellow/ ” 
Philip answers, twirling his mustache, and look¬ 
ing daringly into her eyes. 

“ Ah ! poor things/’ she murmurs, pityingly; 
and then they laugh—lightly, gayly, like two 
children. 

“ I should like you to see the portrait of my 
ancestor—-our ‘ greatest-grandfather/ as my sis¬ 
ter Lil calls him. Perhaps some day you will 
come to ‘ Oakwood ’; and if you want specially 
to please my father, you will say that I am strik¬ 
ingly like the old governor.” 

“ I should like to please your father, but, do 
you know, I think I should be a little afraid of 
him,” the girl says, with a tittle hesitation. 

“Yon would not, indeed,” Philip protests, 
warmly. “He is the grandest old fellow on 
earth; and then, he would like you, I know. 
You are just what he most admires. He would 
foil in love with yon at first sight, as—as I did.” 

“ Did you ?” she asks, in a tone of intense 
surprise, and with the prettiest innocent opening 
of her blue eyes. 

“ Of course,” Philip says. His tone is a jest¬ 
ing one, but there is something in bis eyes that 
makes hers drop again, and brings a deeper color 
to her cheeks. 

“ Yes, I plunged in at once, heels over head ; 
and faith, I believe the water gets deeper and 
deeper every day.” 

“Is he jesting, or notP* Kathleen looks at 
him in uncertainty, for an instant; then with a 
charming blush and laugh she holds out her hand, 
and says: “ Are you afraid of drowning? Shall 
I help you out?” It is the gesture of a second. 
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then she is about to withdraw her hand, but it 
is too late: Philip has started from his attitude 
of graceful lounging ease, stretched out his hand 
and clasped hers—his so brown and strong, and 
firm, yet slender, and aristocratic to the finger- 
ends—hers so small and soft, white as milk, with 
little taper fingers, and round, blue-veined wrist. 

So these two hands meet, and before Kathleen 
knows what he is going to do, Philip bends his 
head and kisses her hand impetuously. 

Then he looks up with a strangely white stern 
face. 

44 1 Till death us do part' 1” he says, solemnly, 
with his dark eyes fixed upon her face. 

Kathleen trembles, colors, and tries again to 
withdraw her hand. He goes on eagerly. 

44 Heaven knows I have tried hard to keep 
from telling you—but I do love you, my darling 
—better than my life.” There is a strange 
bitterness in his voice as he says this. It is so 
evident, that Kathleen turns and looks at him 
wonderingly with her soft swimming eyes. Then 
she smiles, and half whispers, with a trace of 
mischief in her voice: 

44 Is there any harm in loving me, then?” 
Her hand is still tightly clasped in his, her 
lovely face is turned towards him, and her dewy 
innocent eyes and soft sweet lips are bo near 
him. 

44 It will all be right, my darling—if only— 
you love me !” he whispers; and he reads his 
answer in the dark lashes that fall over her eyes, 
and the quiver of the sweet silent lips, that in 
another instant he stills with his kisses. 

The days went by, the 44 long serene midsum¬ 
mer days.” These two, Philip Faulkner and 
Kathleen Burke, lived in a beautiful dream. The 
sweet sunny weather, the lovely mountain land, 
the glory of gorgeous sunsets, the cool shade of 
deep woods, all seemed fairer and sweeter because 
of the love that transfigured their lives. 

Of course 44 people talked” at the Springs, 
and guessed the secret of their engagement, and 
envious people called Philip 44 that lucky fellow 
who is going to marry 4 old Jim Burke’s * pretty 
heiress,” and sneered at 44 old Jim ” himself. 
44 Old Jim Burke,” whose father hod been an 
Irish laborer, and who had worked with his own 
hands till he 44 struck oil,” and made a vast 
fortune. It was true, yet there was nothing 
vulgar or common about the quiet, gray-haired 
man with strong rugged free and keen dark eyes, 
a kindly, but a reticent man, with one grand 
passion—love and adoration for his beautiful 
young daughter. He was quite willing that she 
should marry Philip. Philip was a gentleman, 
an 44 aristocrat,” but that was not much with 


Mr. Eurke; for was not Kathleen a lady, lovely 
and graceful and gracious enough for a queen ? 

So Kathleen’s father did not care a jot for the 
strife of tongues—and certainly Philip and 
Kathleen did not. And the days went by in a 
happy dream, until one evening, to his surprise, 
after he had left her, a note came from Kathleen 
to Philip, saying she must see him early the 
next morning. 


CHAPTER II. 

So he enters the little sitting-room of Mr. 
Burke’s cottage, and finds Kathleen alone. 

44 You sent for me, 4 mavourneen ’ ?” he asks, 
gayly, and then stops, startled, shocked. Can 
this be Kathleen—his rosy, smiling, radiant 
little Kathleen—this woman who rises from her 
seat and stands white and still before him, her 
eyes dark and dilated with indignant pride ? 

44 Yes, I sent for you,” shesays, in a low steady 
tone. 44 1 have had a letter I wish you to see.” 

Wondering Philip takes the letter she bolds 
out. 

44 Oh ! From my father,” he exclaims, and 
opens it eagerly. What he sees there makes 
him clench his hand, and brings a hot angry 
flush to his brow. 

44 My son is a traitor,” writes the proud, vehe¬ 
ment old man. 44 Pledged to another woman, he 
had no right to ask you to many him. If he * 
persists in marrying you, I disown him forever. 
And you, madame, what happiness can you ex¬ 
pect with the man who can deceive you, forfeit 
his honor, break another woman’s heart, and 
incur his father’s curse?” 

Philip reads the letter through, crushes it in 
his hand, and turns away with a groan. 

44 Philip ! Is it true ?” Kathleen cries, pas¬ 
sionately. 

44 What ?” he asks, hoarsely. 

“That you are pledged to another womaji?” 

44 It is true that I was. I am not now,” he 
answers, flushing deeply. 

44 You were when—when you told me you 
loved me?” she asks, her voioe thrilling with 
wounded love and pride. 

44 Yes. See here, Kathleen 1 Let me tell you 
about it all,” he exclaims, going towards her 
eagerly. 

But she draws back, white and haughty. 

44 No, sir 1 I do not wish to hear. No expla¬ 
nation can—” 

44 Kathleen 1 You don’t know anything about 
it. You have heard me speak of her, but I never 
told you bow—devilish—she can be!” he says, 
vehemently. 44 Why—” 

44 No matter what she is,” Kathleen interrupts. 
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“ You had promised to marry her, and your 
honor was pledged. How dared you—•” 

“Oh, don’t talk about honor to me now,” 
Philip breaks in. “ I tell you the dishonor was 


M The light of a whole life died 
When lore k done!” 

Meantime, outward-bound, on the deck of a 
great ooean steamer, Kathleen sits, and listlessly 
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little girl, you don’t know how hard I tried to [ thinks, with anxiety. “ She is just the girl to 
keep from telling you I loved you. Every one \ gi y ® U P something—make some sacrifice for some 
of your sweet innocent looks and tones urged me > high-strung reason—and then die of it ailer¬ 
on to treachery and dishonor; and when I knew \ wards.” But what is in her heart he does not 
my danger, I was not strong enough to fly from > know. He only knows that one day he found 
it. Then when I yielded I did the most honest ber sobbing in her room, and that she clung to 


thing that was left me. I wrote to Addie and told 
her about it, and asked her to release me. She 
did do it. She wrote as if she did not care—” 

“ Your father says her heart is broken !” 
Kathleen breaks in, impetuously. 


him and begged him to “ take her away.” 

“What is the matter? Is it—Faulkner?” he 
had asked, with sudden fierceness. 

u Oh bush ! Don’t blame him. I have done 
it! Take me away, father—now !” she pleaded. 


“ 8he has made him believe so. She is artful i and be bft d obeyed. He had hoped a sea-voyage 
enough to do it. That is her revenge, I suppose, j —a trip to Europe—all the change and stir 
Kathleen ! I have been wrong—wicked—dis- j and novelty of foreign travel, would make her 


honorable—but I loved you so dearly! Will 
yon not forgive me ?” 

But she drawsback again, with a proud gesture, 


herself again. But it has not. His happy, 
radiant little Kathleen is gone, and in her 
place glides this white silent pathetic ghost. 


while her white cheeks are stained with sudden Kathleen’s mid-summer days are over. For her 
crimson. < there has been; 


“ I cannot,” she says. “ How do I know that 
you will not deceive me ? You have deceived me l 
Go now! Your love was an insult. I do not 
wish to see you again.” 

And without another word she turns from him. 


“ A brief warm aeaaoti, and a fond brief lore. 

And cold, white winter, alter bloom and bltea.” 

Over the ocean and over the land they go. 
The months pass on, and Kathleen is fading, 
failing. In fair sweet Florence, when the violets 


and goes away into her own room. At the sound M 001 " l b ® oarlj spring, she is so white, so 
of the closing door Philip stands for an instant \ languid, the lids lie so heavily on her violet eyes, 
petrified. Then he turns and hurries away in a \ ber father s heart is torn with anguish, 
fierce tempest of anger and wounded love, of l ^ ne ^y be can bcar ^ 110 l°ng«r. As she sits 
bitter self-reproach and shame. But though be \ b Y ber °P en w *ndow, still and white as an angel 
knows that he has fairly forfeited Kathleen’s j on a tomb » he P uts bis arms around her, sad 
love, he cannot quite believe that she will give j cr * es w * tb an exceeding bitter cry; “Oh! my 
him up. \ daughter! My dear little girl! Don’t leave me. 

“ I will see her this evening, and she will be \ Child, you will not be so cruel as to die.” 
more reasonable. She cannot really mean to \ With a sudden flush on her pallid cheeks, sbe 
leave me,” he thinks, as he pulls his hat over \ ®!* 8 panting a moment, then she puts her arms 
his eyes and strides away towards the mountain, j around his neck, lays her cheek on his bowed 


But when evening comes she is gone. 

He hears that “ Mr. and Miss Burke left on 


j gray head, and says, softly, pityingly: “ Poor 
| father! Do you WAnt me so much ? I will get 


the early train.” and knows that people think j " el J you: if God will forgive me, and let 
Mr. Burke was summoned away on business. j me * 

He does not know where they are gone, and \ ——' 

there is no note or message for him. So Kath- \ CHAPTER III. 

leen Burke vanishes utterly out of his life, find > “What a queer old ring! How heavy it ia ! ,% 

leaves him to torturing memories, bitter regrets, : “ I wonder if those are diamonds round tba 


and vain longings. And so: 


l seal?” 
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“Can you decipher the motto, Alioe?” 

Two young girls are talking together in a brio- 
a-brac shop, in New York; and theehopman takes 
out the old ring to show it to then). Presently 
there is a faint little sound—musical, but waver¬ 
ing, faltering—stopping, at last, with the tune 
unfinished. A peal of merry laughter from the 
girls follows the last faint note. Then they go 
away, lightly and gayly. 

“ Will you let me see that ring, if you please?” 
a soft voice saya. 

The shopman puts the ring into the lady’s 
hand, and then stands looking at her, thinking 
how pretty she is, and how pale. He has touched 
the spring, and the patient little tune goes sadly, 
brokenly, through its few faint notes again. 

And the lady, en whose white hand it lies, looks 
down upon it, with her violet eyes full of tears, 
For it is “ Sir Philip’s ring,” and it is in Kathleen 
Burke’s hand it lies, as it did three years ago. 
Three years ago 1 Yet as she listens to the faint 
notes, she is again a girl of nineteen, thrilling at 
her lover’s voice, and the clasp of his hand. 

“Oh, I hoped I had forgotten,” she thinks; 
“and now a note of music brings it all back 
again; and I love him still: as faithfully, as j 
dearly as ever.” 

But by what strange freak of fortune has “ Sir 
Philip’s ring” strayed into this collection of 
bric-a-brao and antiques? Has it been lost, 
stolen—sold ? That seems impossible. The mer¬ 
chant can only tell her that he picked it up, 
amongst other curios, at a pawnbroker’s sale, 
some weeks ago; and the broker (for Kathleen 
finds him out and questions him) professes to 
have no memory whatever of the person who, 
months ago, sold it—not pawned it—to him. 

So “Sir Philip’s ring” passes into Kathleen’s 
possession; and alone in her luxurious room sfie 
ponders over it, with passionate tears, and wild 
regret for “the days that are no more,” and the 
lost lover of whom she knows nothing—whether 
he is married or single, living or dead: whether 
he loves her or has forgotten her. Yet fate wills 
that she shall hear of him sooo. • 

One day, amidst the murmur of soft voices at 
a fashionable lunch-party, a name suddenly 
smites her ear as a lightning-flash darts across 
the eyes: “Philip Faulkner! ’* Kathleen starts, 
and listens intently, though she does not turn 
her head 

“ 1 Sir Philip ’ he Is, if he cared to olaim the 
title.’* Mrs. Lispenard is saying. 

“ Ah, indeed I You have met him, I suppose?” 
asks Miss Bentley. 

“Yes; to-day. We called to see him, Mr. 
Lispenard and I, at the Westmorland. He is < 


on his way South. He is an old friend of my 
father’8. Is quite infirm now, and alone, he tells 
me, since the marriage of his daughter Lilian.” 
(“My sister Lil,” os Phil used to say. How 
Kathleen recalls the very intonations of Philip’s 
voice as he used to speak this name.) 

“The only child?” Miss Bentley inquires, 
languidly; and Kathleen holds her breath to 
listen. 

‘‘ Yes—oh, no! Of course, there is, or there 
was, a son. He is dead, or—no, married—or— 
well, I dimly remember that he had a son Philip. 
There has always been a Philip Faulkner. By 
the way, the old gentleman was telling us a story 
of a ring he lost, or had stolen, months ago. A 
very curious seal-ring, an heirloom. He seemed 
inconsolable about it. It was lpst at Saratoga, 

I and though he offered a large reward, it was 
never heard of.” 

“Ah, indeed 1” This was Miss Bentley’s 
usual languid exclamation. 

“ These aristocratic Southern families always 
have such charming heirlooms. Did you ever see 
Miss Le Noir’s exquisite old Mechlin lace? Oh, 
heavenly! yards and yards of it.” So the con- 
| versation gently meanders into another channel, 

| and Philip Faulkner’s name is called no more, 
j “ There was a son.” “ Dead, or married.” 

Oyer and over, through the silent night, the 
; words ring on in Kathleen’s brain. 

“Dead, or married.” Lost to her at any rate, 

: but still she must know how. There is a way to 
; find out, and Kathleen resolves to take it. And 
besides, she has the missing ring, and she must 
restore it to the owner: to the stern, proud old 
man, whose just, yet cruel, words had separated 
her from her lover, and broken her heart. Yes, 
he had been just. Kathleen knew that she had 
been just, too. Only Philip hod sinned, but oh, 
how she loved him, spite of that, and how she 
longed to hear tidings of him. 


CHAPTER IT. 

“ A lady to see you, sir,” announces a ser¬ 
vant. 

The old man rises hastily, and comes forward. 
A tali grand old gentleman still, though stooping 
a little and walking feebly, with snow-white hair, 
& soldierly .white mustache, and piercing dark- 
gray eyes—Philip’s eyes. 

He meets Kathleen with a courtly bow, and an 
inquiring but kindly glance at her face. 

“To whom have I the honor of speaking, 
madwne ?” be asks, courteously. 

It is qot all lip-courtesy either, for be thinks 
in his heart that this is the loveliest woman be 
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has ever beheld. Fair and sweet and pale she 
is, with eyes like a purple pansy. And her dress 
is pansy colors: rich dark-parple Tel vet, with 
pale-lilac plumes in her hat, and lilac ribbons 
about her pure fair face. 

When she speaks, the one touch needed to 
complete her loveliness comes with the soft bright 
color that tinges her cheeks. 

44 I have come,* she says, gently, 44 to bring 
you news of a ring you lost—in foct, I feel sure 
that I bring you the ring itself.” 

41 Madame ! Is it possible ?” lie exclaims, 
eagerly. 44 How—” 

Then he checks himself suddenly, too courteous 
to question this elegant young creature. She 
shall only tell him what she pleases. So he 
brings her a chair, with old-fashioned gallantry, 
and seats himself near her. 

Kathleen opens a tiny velvet case, takes from 
it a ring, and puts it in his hand. 

44 It it your ring, is it not?” she says. 

The old man does not speak. With trembling 
fingers he holds the ring, turns it over with a 
touch that is actually a caress, and finally touches 
the spring, and sits listening to the faint notes 
of the old, old tune. 

Kathleen sees the white mustache quiver 
over the firm set mouth, and when his eyes meet 
hers, both pair, the proud brilliant gray and 
the soft, violet ones, are dim with tears. 

44 1 first listened to that on my father’s knee,” 
he says, simply. Then impulsively he exclaims: 
44 Madame, I have not words with which to thank 
you, for restoring to me what I value so much 1 ” 

44 Do not thank me,” says the gentle winning 
voice. 44 1 found the ring at a shop for antiques. 
When I heard some one speak of your ring, yes¬ 
terday, I knew this was it—and so I brought it 
back.” 

44 But—pardon me,” courteously, 44 will you 
not tell me how you knew it was mine ?” 

There is just an instant's hesitation: then 
Kathleen goes on steadily. 

44 1 had seen it in the possession of your son 
—I recognized it at once.” 

44 You knew my son, then ?” 

A slight flush comes to the old man’s cheek, 
and his eyes search her face eagerly. Kathleen 
bows her head in assent. 

“I met him at the White Sulphur Springs, 
three years ago.” She speaks calmly, steadily, 
though her heart is throbbing. 44 1 hope he is 
quite well ?” 

Mr. Faulkner does not see how her little hands 
clasp each other tightly, does not hear the 
quick suffocating pulsations of her heart. 

44 He is quite well, thank you.” 


44 Not dead 1 Not dead, then ! Oh, thank God 
for that!” she says to herself. But outwardly 
she is silent She has not learned all yet, how¬ 
ever, she sees. With an effort, she speaks again. 
The question she puts is, apparently, a careless 
one. 

44 And his wife,” she asks, 44 she is well ?” 

44 My son is not married, madame,” the old 
gentleman says, gravely. 

44 Pardon me. It is some years since I heard 
of him. I imagined he was married.” 

The soft voice is a little hurried now; but 
there is no other sign of the tempest that stirs 
her heart. 

44 Did you know my sou well?” says the old 
man, after a pause. 

44 1 knew him-—I saw him often—during the 
six weeks I was at the White Sulphur,” Kathleen 
answers, and then she rises to go. 

But Mr. Faulkner hurriedly interposes. 

44 Pardon me, madame, I am under pecuniary 
obligations to you also. The price you paid for 
this ring—” 

44 Was very small, compared with its actual 
value,” Kathleen says, with her pretty winning 
Bmile. 44 We will not discuss that.” 

Mr. Faulkner bows in apparent acquiescence. 

44 But I may at least inquire the name of the 
lady to whom I am so deeply indebted ?” 

Kathleen hesitates, feels the piercing gray 
eyes looking down into her soul; and oolon 
deeply. 

44 It is not necessary,” she falters. 

44 No, but a lonely old man may be pardoned 
for wishing to know who it is that has been 
kind to him.” 

The pathetic ring in his grave sweet voice 
makes her lift her eyes to bis face. 

44 Why are you so lonely ?” she asks, quickly. 
44 You have your son.” 

44 1 have not my son,” he says, sadly. 4 ‘ He 
is gone from me. I have not seen him for three 
years.” 

•‘Three years,” she murmurs. Her heart 
almost stops Seating. 44 Oh, is it possible?” 

The old man shakes his head, silently. 

44 But you had a niece, I remember—who was 
like a daughter. Where.is she?” 

Kathleen’s vofte is very low and scarcely 
steady as she asks this question. 

44 She is married. She was married while ny 
son was away, three years ago. I never see her 
now.” 

Kathleen looks up into his free. Her violet 
eyes are full of pitying tears. 

4t Oh, it is cruel, cruel to leave yon all alone!” 
she says, impulsively. 
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The old man suddenly takes her hand, holds < 
It gently, and smiles sadly down into her face. < 
44 My child,” he says, softly, 41 you must tell« 
me who you are, now.” j 

Kathleen turns away her face, and a sob rises, 1 
in spite of herself, as she answers: 

44 It was my fault. You cannot forgive me, I j 
know. I am Kathleen Burke.” 

44 Kathleen Burke! ” cries Mr. Faulkner. In j 
his astonishment he has released her hand ; and j 
Kathleen, with her head bowed, is moving i 
towards the door. ! 

But in another moment Us hand clasps hers | 
again: j 

“ Kathleen ! Oh, stay, my child! It was you ] 
my boy loved. And it was my letter that drove j 
you from him. No wonder he could not forgive j 
me for parting him from that sweet face. Will | 
you forgive me, my daughter?” j 

Kathleen turns, looks at him wonderingly for J 
an instant, smiles through her tears, and puts | 
beth her little hands in the outstretched ones of] 
the old man. I 


CHAPTER Y. 

Iff the Faulkners’ far-away Southern home, 
Kathleen strays through the great hall—with its 
dark polished floor, its oak wainscot and cornice, 
and its massive antique furniture. 

At last she pauses before one of the old family 
portraits hanging there. It is Philip’s self that 
looks down upon her; Philip in court-dress i lace 
ruffles and powdered hair; Philip's own dark- 
gray eyes, smiling into the violet ones that smile 
back at them. 

Kathleen does not move, when a quick, firm 
step crosses the hall, and a hand is laid on her 
shoulder. 

44 What do you think of him?” asks a laughing 
voice: Philip’s voice. 

44 4 A very pretty fellow’,” Kathleen quotes, 
demurely. t 

With her lover’s arm around her, she stands 


looking up at the picture, and Philip gazes down 
at her face: the fair sweet face that has come to 
him only in dreams during these long, weary 
yean of absence. 

Through the open hall-door comes a sound of 
voices. Two gray-haired men sit on the wide 
portico in quiet talk. They are fast friends; and 
Kathleen is the light of their eyes. 

“It was ‘Sir Philip’s ring’ that brought you 
back to me, mavourneen,” Philip says, suddenly. 
“What a lucky thing for me it was, that my 
father lost it, and that you found it.” 

44 Would we never have met again without that, 
Philip?” she asks, with her sweet, questioning 
eyes on his face. 

44 1 don’t know. I was getting very tired of life 
without you. 1 think, in a little while, when I 
had made something more of myself, and felt 
worthier of you, I would have set oqt to look for 
you. But you—proud little darling, I don’t 
believe you would have looked at me again, if 
my father had not interceded for me.” 

Kathleen smiles and shakes her bead doubt¬ 
fully. She has drawn “Sir Philip’s ring” from 
her lover’s hand, and is trying it on her own 
slender fingers. 

44 And you see, Addie did not break her heart 
for me,” says Philip. 44 She is quite comfortable 
with her millionaire; but she has never forgiven 
me. Small blame to her, for I own I sinned 
against her—ftnd you too* Oh, my little love! I 
wonder you ever forgave me.” 

Kathleen does not say a word in answer. 
Looking down and smiling, she sings, softly: 

"And be knows it! Oh, he knows itt 
That I love him faithfully! ” 

She is holding the ring on her rosy palm, and 
like a soft echo of her singhfg comes the Bound 
of the quaint, sweet old tune. It tinkles on— 
faintly, musically ; pauses; goes on again; and 
stops, at last, before it is finished. 

44 Poor little tune!” Kathleen says. 44 1 sup¬ 
pose someone in heaven knows how it ends.” 


“LITTLE MISCHIEF. ” 


BT JAMBS H. DANA. 


1 Little Mischixt,” bright and gay, 
Laughing, dancing all the day. 
Scuttling down the staircase: hark! 
Singing like the morning lark. 

Snch a racket, dear, you make. 
Grandpapa starts up awake. 

Beating fast your loud 44 tattoo ”— 
What else, poor man, can he do? 


4 Little Mischief,” soon you’ll be 
Mistress of all witchery, 

With your archness and your smiles, 
And your thousand other wiles I 

Now advancing, drawing hack; 
Beating still your drum: slack, 

*Tis on hearts you'll play 44 tattoo : w 
Ah I poor men, what can they do? ’ 
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“ Au revotr,” he said, lightly. I 

u Good-day,” she responded, gravely. But \ 
for all her manner was so calm, she watched him j 
hungrily, as he went down the narrow, rocky | 
path, misnamed by the towns-people a street; \ 
watched him, this light-hearted, blonde young 
follow, and when she could no longer see him, 
the bit of color died 1 out of her checks, and her 
head drooped forward. 

Strange to have called her Elixir, whose life 
had known so little of it. Perhaps her baby¬ 
hood had been glad and sunshiny, but now she 
was only a pale quiet girl, looking older than her 
two-and-twenty, with a crown of heavy dark 
hair, and gray eyes with underlying shadows. 

She was merely Elixir Heath, the school¬ 
teacher at Silver Gulch, whose pupils were rough, 
antaught, and trying; the children of the miners 
6f that rough camp. 

He was Benton Howard, the assayfer at the 
Emperor Mine, and nephew of the superintendent. 
The Emperor was the richest mine about. The 
town, with this mine as a focus, straggled up the 
gulch for probably eight hundred yards. Be¬ 
yond it was another gulch, effectively known as 
Dead Mule Gulch. Back of it were the Bloody 
Mountains, and through the lower part of (ho 
camp ran Satan Creek; for the average Silver 
Guleber was not a man of great piety or delicacy, 
and named surrounding objects accordingly. 

The houses were small and unpainted, except¬ 
ing the “companyV* buildings, the shaft-house, 
the mill, the office, and the superintendent’s resi¬ 
dence, which were distinguished by & coat of 
red-brown color. There were two or three 
hotels: the Emperor House, the City Hotel, and j 
the Grand Central. One of these was only a j 
tent, but it gave the best fare of any. There 
were a couple of general stores in the town, eight 
s&looas—to be exact—and a dance-hall. By the 
subscription of work, lumber, hardware, etc., a 
building had been reared called Miners’ Hall, 
which was used for public gatherings, parties, a 
church on the Sabbath—when a minist er happened 
along—and as a school-house during the week. 
It was here Elixir presided. 

The houses were guiltless of plaster; the 
poorer ones were lined within with brown build¬ 
ing-paper, merely tacked on; those with more 
pretensions had the walls covered with coarse, 
( 62 ) . 


unbleached muslin called canvas, over which was 
wall-paper. The canvas that formed the ceiling 
was kalsomined, and, except when the wind blew, 
and it flapped accordingly, one might, by a 
judicious use of the imagination, convert it into 
firm plaster. 

Society was divided into but two classes: the 
low and the high; there were no medium grades 
of respectability. To the latter belonged the 
superintendent’s wife and daughters, the hotel- 
keepers’ and storekeepers’ wives, the book¬ 
keeper and mitte foreman’s wives, and some 
ladies who had seen ** better days,” but had now 
come West, where their husbands hoped to find a 
fortune. There were twenty, probably, in all, 
and to this class was admitted the school-teacher. 
Elixir Heath. 

There were more gentlemen, for one finds 
among Western miners Harvard graduates, men 
of scientific and literary attainments of no 
mean order. There were the two young law¬ 
yers of the town, and the single doctor, and 
there was the young assayer, Benton Howard. 
So much was this sex in the majority that at 
social gatherings, where there was dancing. 
Elixir always danoed: not that she cared to, but 
simply because it seemed selfish for any lady to 
refrain. She fbund her slender wardrobe suffi¬ 
cient for Silver Gulch gayeties, where buntings 
and cashmeres, or a silk that had stood the wear 
and tear of several Eastern seasons were the 
most magnificent worn. There were no burning, 
envious glances over toilettes, no endeavoring to 
outvie in regal entertaining; none lived luxuri¬ 
ously; but all entered with xest into the delights 
of the time, and all were presumably happy. 
They had a literary club too, as woH, and wrote 
papers, recited poems, had music if they met a t 
the superintendent’s house—where was the only 
piano in the town, except that at the dance-hall— 
or if a member catne who could play some other 
instrument. They gained not much knowledge, 
perhaps, but they were learning that cheerful¬ 
ness and happiness may be attained under ths 
most uninviting circumstances. 

Well was this for Elixir Heath. Since her six¬ 
teenth year she had battled with the world, until 
the tender lips grew proud, the mobile features 
set and determined; but now, despite the rads 
surroundings, the toiling to teach ignorant, un- 
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cared-for children, the delightful simplicity and 
warmth was going straight to her heart. The 
mountains, too, had something to do with it, and 
the breath of the straight sweet pines; the big 
rocks, among which she scrambled sometimes in 
the afternoons, after school was out, to gather 
some peculiarly fascinating flower, laughing at 
her flushed fhce and tossed hair as she saw them 
in some little pool. All these were making her 
braver-spirited, less brooding; and something 
else was helping: could it be the pleasant, sturdy 
face of Benton Howard ? 

The people in the little camp thought so, and 
talked it over merrily among themselves, espe¬ 
cially the woman, who had not much new to 
talk over; and then to women a romance is 
always interesting. 

She began to read works on chemistry and 
metallurgy, and found a sweet new comradeship 
in these; she had the practical illustrations 
before her eyes, the blow-pipe and the ore-heaps; 
the giant mill, crushing, crushing the rock, grew 
pleasant to her. In some way they entangled 
themselves in her mind effectively with a young 
bronzed face—softly she blushed at the thought. 

Ah, Elixir, you were but two-and-twenty, and 
the books and the ore specimens betrayed you to 
the friendly scrutinizing eyes; they betrayed 
you, and the fresh ribbons, and the wild moun¬ 
tain-roses in your belt. 

Benton Howard, coming to the little house 
where she had her rooms, one evening, found 
her strangely, delightfully agitated. 

‘‘Georgy is coming, 1 ’ she said, hurriedly. 

Then, catching sight of his fooe, she recovered 
herself a little. 

“ 1 forgot—you do not know, she is my one 
sister; she is five years younger than I. She 
thinks a visit to me here will be charming. She 
is at the age to eigoy the novelty." 

“ But then," with a little defiant change in 
her tone, as if defending her idol from an im¬ 
puted charge, “ she is not a hoyden. My unde, 
who adopted her, has given her every possible 
advantage, and she is a very pretty and graceful 
girt, Georgy is." 

“ Why did not this uncle share the treatment 
with you," said Howard, bluntly. 

“Oh, it was enough—all that could be ex¬ 
pected of him, to do for one. I was the older, 
and could make my way better," she answered, 
simply. 

She was almost pretty that night. The wood- 
lire light threw a soft glow on the delicate feat¬ 
ures, her simple black dress fitted exquisitely 
the rally. fine figure, some wild scarlet honey¬ 
suckles were fastened in her belt. At any rate, 


one person, and that was her visitor, thought 
she never had looked so well. 

“Why, she is really beautiful," he said to 
himself, as he went away. 

About a week after, Georgy came. She had 
scarlet lips; a velvety, olive skin; proud, blue- 
gray eyes; and yellow, magnificent hair, curling 
over the pretty forehead and around the little 
ears in charming abandon. Her dress was only 
a black one, but it was ooquettish in every detail; 
a long lace scarf was wound round the white 
throat; the black Gainsborough was fairly 
covered with soft curling plumes, that drooped 
down almost to the wide handsome eyes: and 
long tan-colored gloves reached nearly to the 
elbows. 

She was quite disgusted, however, with the poor 
little house into which she was led. With a 
shrug of the pretty shoulders she sat down in 
the one easy-cbair, her big trunks filling half 
the two tiny rooms, and let her sister change the 
boots for easy slippers, pull down and brush the 
lovely hair, and put on her a lace-trimmed blue 
wrapper. 

She was too tired, she said, pettishly, to go to 
supper, so Elixir cooked with her own hands, 
and brought her a tray of dainty edibles. 

But she recovered herself enough to be won¬ 
derfully bright and fascinating when in the even¬ 
ing a few persons came in, among them Benton 
Howard, whofh she pronounced, at once, the 
most attractive of all the gentlemen. 

She became a belle easily, for she knew the 
arts of fascination pretty well, even at her age; 
and she had no rivals. There was no school-house 
waiting daily for her; there was nothing but to 
drees in charming fresh costumes, that were the 
revelation of a new existence to most of Silver 
Gulch, of an almost half-forgotten one to others; 
to look her prettiest; to take horseback rides up 
narrow winding trails, with half a dozen different 
admirers, in tarn. Picnics were planned, and 
impromptu hops in all sorta of romantic places, 
in her honor. 

And Elixir? It was an exquisite pleasure to 
her, at first. But by and bye, when she began 
to fancy that Benton Howard had no eye for any¬ 
one but Georgy; when she saw him growing more 
and more attentive, her heart Bank within her. 
Many a bitter tear she shed. For her dream was 
broken; and though she did not blame Georgy— 
she loved her sister too well for that—she, never¬ 
theless, suffered intensely. Yet, once or twice, 
poor human nature asserted itself. This was the 
case, one evening, when Georgy and Benton had 
seemed more than usually engrossed with each 
other, so that Elixir could bear the sight of it no 
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longer, but rushing into her chamber, flung 
herself on her knees by the bed, buried her face 
in her hands, and sobbed out: “ Is she to hare 
all, and I—oh! heavens, to have nothing?’* 

Meantime, matters were going badly at the 
Emperor Mine. No money had come from the 
Eastern capitalists, for some weeks now, to pay 
the workmen. Within the last three days, the 
superintendent had' gone away with his wife and 
daughters, leaving in his place the assayer, 
Benton Howard. This maddened the men, who 
feared he would not return. The situation 
became worse when a story was started that the 
money was in the safe, and that Benton Howard 
was in fault for not giving it to them. 

“ We’ll make him,” said a fellow who was a 
sort of leader, with a fearfUl oath, to a group of 
men who were gathered about, sullenly. “ We’ll 
make him, or,” in a low, fiendish voice, “ we’ll 
hang him. Honest men must have their dues.” 

44 That’s it,” said another; “honest men must 
have their dues, even if thieves bang.” 

Then followed something about 44 Dutch Bill’s” 
cabin up Dead Mule Gulch, and a whispered 
conference, that decided upon 44 eleven,” and the 
angry men dispersed. 

None of them had noticed the trembling little 
teacher, hidden behind a great boulder, who had 
heard all this, with a wild, scared feoe. It was 
well for her they did not. She knew that How¬ 
ard did not have the money ; hurtshe knew, too, 
that this mob, in their present excitement, would 
not believe him; and so the threat of hanging 
was no idle one. Benton was at his tent, up the 
gulch, she knew; for she had watched him, and 
his raven horse, as they took that way, that 
morning. With sudden determination she stood 
up, as soon as the men were out of sight. 

44 1 will save him for Georgy,” she cried, 
heroically. 

She planned it all out, as she walked home 
rapidly. She must wait till night, for she did not 
dare to trust the day. She did not utter a word 
of it to Georgy, who sat lazily in her chair, with 
a smile on her lips, waiting for Elixir to prepare 
their little supper. 

After the meal was through, she said, calmly: 

44 1 am going to Mrs. Bent’s, to see her sick 
child. I may be a little late, so don’t sit up for 
me, dear; Joey will come home with me.” 

44 You are always going to visit old women and 
babies,” returned Georgy, pettishly; “but if you 
iike it, you may do as you please.” 

If Georgy bad lifted her eyes, she could not 
have failed to see the appealing look in Elixir's 
face, or that she wrung her hands as if in great 
emotion. 


But she did not raise her eyes, and Elixir 
went foftly out into the night. 

She had a thick dark shawl over her head, and 
she moved rapidly and firmly for a time. But the 
moon was not shining, and the road was a mere 
Indian trail, hardly distinguishable even in day¬ 
light. Soon she slipped upon the rocks, or 
pricked her hands by thorough bushes or clumps 
of cactus. The pines rose about her, dark and 
appalling, like the forms of gigantic savages. 
The stillness of the night was terrible. Some¬ 
times she literally crawled over the rough way; 
for Satan Creek flowed near, and she feared to slip 
into its depths. Then, with torn and aching feet, 
she walked slowly—oh! so slowly, it seemed to 
her nervous senses. Sometimes a tree waved in 
the wind, and she shrank back, thinking it was a 
human being: one of the mob, perhaps. Then 
after a few minutes, she gathered courage, and 
went on. Once she saw something white in the 
distance, and she joyftilly thought it was Ben¬ 
ton’s tent; but it was only a bare, white pine-tree. 

It might have been hours, but it seemed to her 
that night6 had passed, before she fell exhausted 
at Benton Howard’s feet ; told hurriedly her 
story, and urged him to fly ere the mob came. 

4 *Go,” she cried, as he stood irresolute, 44 go, 
for Georgy’s sake! They will be in their right 
minds to-morrow, and you can return and free 
them. To-night they are only so many wild 
beasts.” 

When Elixir uttered that appealing “for 
Georgy’s sake,” a hot flush came upon the young 
fellow’s cheek; and yet, when the girl had fin¬ 
ished her appeal, he put his arm about her waist, 
drew her to him, and said, softly: 

44 Why for Georgy's sake ? Georgy is but our 
sister. What can you mean, dear?” 

His surprise was so unaffected, his anxiety for 
herself so great, that Elixir saw, as by a flash, 
how greatly she had been mistaken. With a 
flush of shame for her jealousy, mingling with 
one of ineffable content and love, she hid her 
face on his shoulder. 

44 1—I,” she stammered, “had thought—" 

44 Foolish child,” he said, kissing her hair 
tenderly, for her face was still hidden, 44 1 never 
suspected this. I talked and rode with Georgy, 
dear, because she was your sister and your guest; 
and I thought in doing it I was pleasing you. 
And you have run all this risk for me ? And 
your dear hands are all streaked with blood, and 
oh! so bruised.” And he kissed her: a great 
love, such as he had never felt for any woman, 
surging up into his heart. 

And the girl who loved him lifted her head, 
at last, and their lips met. 
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BY ANNIE 

11 Well, I'll have the first peep at him, or 
break my neck in the attempt," said Christie 
Bayard. So, down upon her knees she leaned, 
and looked over the iron railing that ran around 
the top of the upper verandah. 

Keith Hasler, her brother’s friend and guest, 
and the subject of her curiosity, sat on the third 
of the broad stone steps below, with one elbow 
resting on the step above. He was quietly smok¬ 
ing, and gazing, half dreamily, up at the full 
harvest moon. 

44 So that is the Great Mogul, is it, whom all 
we girls are expected to fall down and worship ?" 
she said, with a mock little grimace. As she 
spoke, she gave her head a decided toss of con¬ 
tempt, and tripped back through the hall to the 
room of her cousin, Edith Saunders. 

Not waiting for a reply to her tap on the door, 
she entered, with her hand upon her heart, and 
made a profound salaam, giving her eyes a 
tragic roll. 

“Edith cAers," she said, 41 1 have seen him; 
and yet I live 1 You should but gaze upon him : 
‘Hyperion’s curls—the front of Jove himself.* 
Entrancing. But I’ll not tell you another word. 
I’ll punish you for not going with me to look at 
him. And so, Miss Saunders, I bid you good¬ 
night." And with an affectionate kiss and a gay 
little laugh, Christie vanished into her own apart¬ 
ment. 

That saucy, determined toss of Christie’s head, 
as she left the verandah, had not been without 
result; for it displaced a bunch of crimps, 
loosely pinned to the top of her head, and as 
she tripped off into the house they went float¬ 
ing dowp straight toward the gentleman on the 
doorsteps, and brushing over his eyes, lodged 
across his nose and mustache. 

“What under heaven 1" exclaimed Hasler, 
taking bold of the airy, golden mass. “ Bless 
my stars! if it isn’t blonde hair. Why, the air 
mast be full of angels; and one of them has lost 
a curl. I'll put it in my pocket." 

Only an hour ago Keith Hosier had arrived at 
Bramleigh, for a visit of a week or two, to his 
friend, Gerrold Saunders. It was so late that 
the ladies had retired to their rooms, bo, after a 
hearty supper, he had gone out on the front 
steps, to eiyoy a cigar in the moonlight; while 
Gerrold went to the library to write important l 


L. ADAMS. 

letters for the early mail. But though the girls 
had disappeared, they had not yet gone to bed, 
as we have seen. 

The sun was just an hour old, next morning, 
when, from out the shrubbery at the east of the 
house, came a clear sweet voice, merrily singing: 

“ Carnations too, all wet with dew," and Christie 
Bayard appeared, rosy and fresh, from her cus¬ 
tomary morning walk. 

44 There’s Cousin Gerrold in the hammock, as 
usual," she cried, suddenly; 44 and dozing, I’ll 
venture." Her eyes were frill of mischief. 

44 I’ll just slip up and give him a swing that 
will forbid sleep a seat upon his eyelids. It 
will be such frin to see him start up." 

In a moment more the hammock-rope was 
given a tremendous jerk ; and the hammock 
itself went swinging so high up that it com¬ 
pletely capsized, depositing, not Gerrold, but 
Keith Hasler, almost at Christie’s feet. 

The ludicrousness of the scene, for a moment, 
overcame every emotion, except merriment, on the 
part of the young transgressor. So, when 
Hasler picked himself up, his wrathftil counte¬ 
nance enhanced by a pain over one temple, where, 
on putting up his hand, he felt a huge lump, he 
was met by Christie’s peals of laughter. For a 
moment his anger got the better of his good¬ 
breeding. 

44 Children who do not know how to behave . 
should be kept in the nursery," he said, scarcely 
deigning to give Christie a second glance. 44 Your 
brother told me you were always playing pranks 
at others’ expense when you were not in the 
school-room ; but he failed to warn me that you 
were absolutely vicious." 

He clapped on his hat as he spoke, and 
strode out of sight, before Christie, in her sur¬ 
prise and amusement, could speak a single word 
of explanation. 

44 What a goose," she laughed. 44 He evidently 
thinks that I am little Daisy: he didn’t look 
long enough at me to find out; and he supposes 
I upset him purposely." Her face grew sober. 

44 But what will he think when he finds that 4 1 
be I ?’ Mercy! He will tell all of them at the 
house; and then what a row there’ll be; for 
they’ve all warned me to be on my good-behavior. 
He is so dignified, they say. Poor me !" 

Christine had reached the house, revolving 
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these things, and now met Gerrold at the front J "I am the one to apologize,” interrupted 
door. Keith Hasler was coming up the walk. J Keith. “ Can you ever forgive my rude speech T 
Now Keith was, usually, a man of complete ! I—I mistook you for your little sister—that, I 
self-control. He had already recovered from his \ know, was as bad as the other—but really, at 
anger. So the most acute observer could not j that moment, I hardly knew what I did, or 
have detected the intense surprise which he felt j said—indeed, I did not.” 


when he was presented to “ Miss Bayard,” and 
recognized in her the transgressor whom he had 
thought only a child. 

Christie’s heart beat quick enough, we may 
imagine, at Gerrold’s astonished exclamation: 
“ What on earth, Keith, have you been about, to 
get that ornament over your left eye ? Are you 
going in training for a prize-fighter?” 

A quick, timid little half-appealing look, from 
the blue eyes, determined Hasler’s answer. 

“ Oh,” he replied, with easy indifference, “it 
is of no consequence. In attempting to reach 
my hat, while I was lying in the hammock, I 
leaned too far over on one side; and so came 
down, as you see, on my head.” 

Never was story invented, or told, with easier 
readiness, or greater semblance of truth, than 
the one just uttered. Christie gave the speaker 
one fluttering, grateful look, and then, murmur¬ 
ing some excuse, hurried into the house. 

A number of other guests arrived at Bramleigh, 
that day; and during the gayety and tumult of 
the next week, not a single opportunity was 
given Christie to speak with Hasler alone, and 
explain her mistake. 

At length, one evening, she was sitting on the 
verandah, listening, with disinterested ears, to the 
lavish compliments of a very short, fat gentleman, 
with a red face, who was just declaring that her 
society was “ so delectably charming,” that he was 
never so happy as when at her side. Suddenly, 
Keith Hasler stepped out from the library win- j 
dow opposite, and advanced towards them. 

“Excuse me,” he said, “but the mail is on 
the library tahle, and I noticed a letter for you, 
Mi. Lanham. It was marked * important/ so I 
thought 1 would hunt- you up, and tell you. Miss 
Bayard, I know, will excuse you, under the cir¬ 
cumstances.’ 1 

“ Ah, yes; thank you. You will excuse. Miss 
Bayard, will you not? So sorry. So very 
sorry.” And Mr. Lanham bowed himself away, 
never suspecting that Keith Hasler himself had 
marked “important” on the very unimportant 
epistle that he went to seek. 

Now was Christie’s opportunity, and she availed 
herself of it at once. 

“ Oh, please, Mr. Hasler. I have been want¬ 
ing so much,” she said, “ to say how sorry I am 
that I upset you from the hammock, and to thank i 
you, over and over again, for not telling on me.” j 


“ Well, I think it was worse to take me for a 
school-girl than to berate me,” said Christie, 
with a saucy look, but one, nevertheless, that did 
not wholly indicate unrelenting anger. 

In the hour’s talk that ensued, matters were 
arranged most satisfactorily, in fact; and in the 
days that followed, Fate Beemed making atone¬ 
ment for her first cruelty; for it gave the pair 
constant opportunities of being together, and 
enjoying many happy hours. 

It was a fortnight later, when the last rays of 
the setting sun fell upon a gay group, at the 
Bramleigh mansion, gathered upon the steps, 
gazing over the fair Kentucky landscape. 

The girls had been chaffing each other, and 
the gentlemen; and Christie finally told how 
she had lost her best crimps. 

“It is absolutely marvelous,” said Christie 
Bayard, with a gay laugh, “what became of 
those crimps of mine. I have not laid eyes on 
them since the night before you all came. I am 
quite sure I took them off in my room.” 

If Christie had looked at Keith’s fhee, she 
would have seen a curious expression come over 
it. But she was looking at her cousin instead. 

“ Why don’t you advertise them, and offer a 
rousing reward?” asks one of the girls. “A 
sufficient inducement, no doubt, would persuade 
the thief to return them.” 

“A capital idea,” responded Christie. “I’ll 
carry it out at once.” 

She ran in for a card, wrote something hastily 
on it, tacked it to one of the columns, and then 
read aloud, gayly: 

“ Miss Bayard will give to the finder of her 
crimps, that were lost two weeks ago, ‘whatso¬ 
ever he shall ask/ ‘even to the half of her 
kingdom.’ ” 

“We will institute diligent search,” chorused' 
half a dozen voices, in reply. In fact, only, one 
voice in the group was silent. But that voice 
was the voice of Keith. There was a thrill in 
his heart, and an intelligent gleam in his ex¬ 
pressive brown eyes, which no one, however, 
knew of, or saw. 

Later in the evening, Christie had stolen away 
from the joyous throng in the parlors, and had 
seated herself in a remote bay-window. One 
pretty little hand was over her closed eyes; the 
other lay idly open in her lap. She was think¬ 
ing of Keith Hasler. 
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Suddenly something touches her, and looking 
down, she finds a tiny slip of paper in her lap. 
But how did it come there ? 

No one is in sight. 14 What can it mean?” 
she says. She rises, and goes to the piano, on 
pretense of looking over some music. There she 
reads, written on the slip of paper: 

“If Miss Bayard will come to the clematis 
summer-house, at 8.80 o’clock this evening, her 
lost curl will be restored to her.” 

“ How strange! ” she said. 44 It is only a trick. 5 
No, it reads as if in earnest. Yes, I will go.’* j 
As she utters this, involuntarily she looks up, j 
and her eyes are met by those of Keith Hosier. \ 
His wear such an expression that, for an instant, j 
she half guesses he is connected with the paper \ 
in her hand. \ 

44 No, it can’t be,” she reflects. 14 He has been l 
talking to that same young lady, with the high l 
white forehead and the blue-black hair, ever > 
since I slipped behind the curtains of the bay -1 
window. No, it is impossible 1 ” \ 

The moon has just hidden her light behind } 
a passing cloud, as Christie reaches the summer- > 
house. She enters its shadowy door, half tim- > 


idly, half boldly. No one is there. She is about 
to turn back, when a detaining hand is laid upon 
her arm and Keith Hasler stands by her side, 
the golden crimps in his hand. 

“Why, Mr. Hasler, where did you come 
from?” she cries. “Anti where did you find 
my curls?” And Christie, who had begun bold 
enough, finds her eyes sinking beneath his 
ardent look, and half averts her blushing face. 

44 Never mind either of those questions now,” 
he said, ooolly. “The first thing is my reward. 
I am going to claim what most I desire in the 
whole world. It is your own sweet self, Christie. 
You know I am to have whatsoever I shall ask.” 

He slips his arm around her waist; Mb hand¬ 
some face is bent down to hers; his earnest eyes 
are foil of tender pleading; and he is saying: 
“You will not refose me, darling V* 

We can guess Christie’s answer from what we 
know of her already. An hour later, they walk 
Blowly back to the house; and he is laughingly 
saying to her: 

44 Christie, mine, I still think I was right in 
supposing an angel was overhead, that night. 
Yes, it came from an angel,” he said, “that 
precious Curl op Hair.” 


“PROVOKING. ” 
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Oh, what Is so provoking, 

8© tantalizing too, 

As to be in destitution 
Of a neat and tidy shoe? 

To see yours daily going, 

In sole, and heel, and toe, 

With not a single blessed cent 
To buy you more, you know? 

Oh, what is so provoking, 

I always get the blues 
To see the new spring dresses, 
Hitch lovely shapes and hues— 
Yet know your poor old black one, 
Is all that you can sport. 

With its trimmings out of fashion, 
And half a linger short? 


Oh, what is so provoking, 

When all along the street, 

In every shop and window 
Too see such bonnets sweet— 
Such exquisite dress-patterns. 

On all the counters new. 

When knowing they'd look better 
If only worn by you? 

Oh, what is so provoking 
As an ugly turned-up nose. 

Or hand and foot tremendous ? 

This everybody knows. 

Bat, ah! 'tie worse and sadder, 

To wish for raiment fair— 

Yet poor as Job's old turkey, 
With not a cent to spare 1 


THE PREHISTORIC MODERNIZED. 
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Is place of ornamental brooch 
Of precious gems and metal's glint. 
She wear* an arrow-point of flint 
At her flair throat. 


And as the olden owner songht 
To draw within the hidden toil, 
Quick to the death, and quick despoil 
Unwary man; 


A relic of the time-lost past, 
Chance-brought to light of present days, 
Of savage men and savage ways 
And ruthleesuess. 


So now a present snare is spread; 

A snare of bright-lit laughing eyes, 

Of downcast glance, of half-hushed sighs 
And innocence. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Some little confusion remained on the deck 
when Lady Fnusbrook left it, with such lofty 
disdain. The maid was in no haste to dispossess 
Okalona of the costly blanket, in which she had 
huddled her bright little person. This worthy 
estimated, in her professional way, the value 
of this rare article, and with an eye to some pos¬ 
sible future possession, she saw, with a sense of 
reprieve, that the Indian girl was still sheltered 
under the disputed garment. 

Okalona’s sparkling fooe, in the meantime, 
looked out from its gorgeous surroundings, now 
and then, casting half timid, half defiant glances 
at Angela: who received this appeal with grave 
displeasure. Grace Morton laughed, under her 
breath, as she observed the scene; but turned 
her face away, that no one might observe how i 
much she eiyoyed it. 

Lady Fausbrook still remained below. She j 
had borne her husband’s death, bs we have seen, 
with sublime fortitude; but it is not in the heart, 
even of the most unfeeling womon, to consign a 
first-class Persian shawl to oblivion without 
thrills of regret. She had spoken too hastily, she 
said. This thought soon made the cabin too close 
for endurance. She arose, controlled herself into 
an appearance of gentle lassitude, and went on 
deck again. Once there, her eyes fell on the maid 
with a glance of approval for the disobedience 
that had already given that person a slight trem¬ 
bling-fit. Then they turned on Okalona, who 
received the look with a flash of swift compre- ■ 
hension, which intensified the spirit of mischief 
already fiercely aroused within her. Leaping 
from her seat, she gathered up the shawl, and 
dragging it across the deok, flung it overboard 
with all the strength of her young arms. Then, 
turning upon my lady, she allowed her triumph 
to explode, Indian-fashion, in a most emphatio 
“OughI” 

For once Lady Fausbrook’s eyes flashed, and 
her lips turned white, but she controlled herself. 
8he even smiled, as the Indian girl swept by her. 

•‘You should be grateful. Parsons, that she did 
not compel you to touch the thing,” she said, 
( 68 ) 


carelessly, to the waiting-woman, who had run 
to the bulwarks, with a cry of dismay, and was 
frantically gesticulating for some of the deck¬ 
hands to leap overboard and recover the fkst re¬ 
ceding shawl. 

“ It cost a thousand pounds, if a penny,” 
wailed the maid. 

All this uproar, however, had made the Gov- 
! ernor aware of what was happening. He gave 
1 orders that the vessel should lie-to, and a boat 
be lowered. But alas! by the time a boat 
touched the water, and four sturdy men were 
in it, the otyect of their search had drifted out 
of sight. 

“ If it was a human critter now, we’d pull hard 
enough to find him,” said one of the men, slack¬ 
ing his oar and wiping his forehead with the 
sleeve of his flannel shirt,’“but a woman’s shawl 
ain’t wuth the trouble that four men would be at 
to fish it up. Supposin’ we take one more obser¬ 
vation, and then give upf There ain’t no use in 
us cruisin’ about for nothin’.” 

They did take another observation, which was 
of no use whatever; for a side-current had seised 
upon the shawl and carried it around a curve in 
the shore. Here a fisherman saw it, and hauled 
it lazily in. 

“Reckon some Iqjnn has shed his blanket, 
about here,” he muttered, dropping the sodden 
mass into the bottom of his rickety boat. “fiPpose 
one might as well take the find hum ter the old 
woman. 8he’ll fix it up into sumtbin’ wuth 
while, j 1st as like as not. It’s in her to du a-most 
anything that’s smarter’n common folks. Any¬ 
way, it’s no more’n fair tu give her a chance.” 

With these words, he took up a string of fish 
from the bottom of the boat, and made a bee-line 
for his log-cabin. 

Here, a cheerful little woman—who had mi¬ 
grated, with him, from the borders of Connecti¬ 
cut—stood in the doorway, with a morning-glory 
vine trailing its late purple blossoms overhead, 
and a chubby little boy pulling at her linsey- 
woolsey apron. 

“ Jist in time,” she said, beaming with good¬ 
nature, as she reached out both hands for the 
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string of fish; “ the fire’s burnt down tu a red- 
hot bed o' coals. Give the fish here, and we’ll 
have 'em siszlin’ on the gridiron in less than no 
time. But what on ’arth hare you there?” 

“Sumthin’ I kiifder fished out o’ the river— 
an Iigun blanket, I reckon.” 

44 Goodness me I wet as sop,” said the wife, 
eyeing the sodden mass curiously. 

“ It was when I first hauled it in; but stamp¬ 
in’ it down with my feet, and wringin’ the water 
out, has made it purty considerably dry. If you 
hang it afore the blarin’ fire, mebby we can make 
out what it is good for.” 

44 Wal, bring it in yourself: you can’t be no 
wetter than you be now,” said the little house¬ 
wife, reaching out her hand. 44 You’ve got a 
first-class catch, anyhow.” 

The husband surrendered his string offish, and, 
while the brisk little woman was preparing them 
for the gridiron, spread his prise over the backs 
of two splint-bottomed chairs, and stretched it 
before the hot blaze of the hickory-wood fire. 

When the little housewife came into the room 
again, holding a gridiron before her with both 
hands, a faint cloud of color had become visible 
through a haze of steam that hovered about the 
shawl—colors that an artist would have studied 
with interest; but their exquisite harmony was 
far from obtaining the approbation of the practi¬ 
cal Connecticut woman, who planted her gridiron 
on the coals and began to inspect the shawl. 

44 Jist a faded-out old Injun blanket,” she said, 
with a gesture of disgust; “ not much fustic or 
logwood about when that was dyed; no heft to 
it, either. I don’t call that much of a find, Silas.” 

44 1 reckon the thing was wuth pickin’ up, any¬ 
how,” answered the good man, a little crestfallen. 
“Them colors are mixed up considerably, but 
you might give it a dip in the dye-tub, and kinder 
ekalize ’em.” 

44 Jist as if I'm a-goin’ tu waste indigo on a 
slaxy old thing like this,” exclaimed the woman, 
gathering the half-dry fabrio in her arms and 
sitting down in her rocking-chair. Then she said: 

44 Jist hand me the shears; I’ll settle what it’s 
good for while the fish is br’ilin’.” 

44 What are you a-goin’ ter du?” questioned 
the husband, bringing the pair of shears. 

44 You hold the concern out frill-length, till I 
see what it’s capable of.” 

The former obediently extended the shawl 
between his outstretched arms. The wife shook 
her head. 

44 Too long for a kiver for Diok’s trundle-bed, 
and too narrer for anything else,” she said, des¬ 
pondently ; then, all at once, she brightened up. 
* 44 Look-a-here, Silas, I’ll cut off this end, right 
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here, for a cradle-quilt: the rest will be a capital 
fit for the trundler.” 

44 Jist so,” was the satisfied answer. 

44 Hand over the shears, then.” 

Silas placed the ponderous instrument in her 
hand* It gave a few vicious Bnaps, that would 
have brought a cry of anguish even from the 
marble heart of my lady, had she been given the 
torture of hearing them. In a single minute, 
the deep border that formed one end of a fabric, 
that contained the whole life-work of more than 
one human being, lay jagged and worthless at 
the woman’s faet. 

44 There,” she said, holding the fragment up. 
44 This’ll be first-rate for the baby’s cradle; Dick 
can have the rest of it—” 

44 Wal, now I du think you're jist the smartest, 
as well as the handsomest critter—” 

The little woman cut down this gallant speech 
ruthlessly: 

44 There, now don’t, Silas; sich words was 
sweet enough afore we got married; but with Dick 
standin’ ’round tu listen, they're enough tu make 
me feel ashamed of myself, and you too. Jist 
carry that heap o' stuff away, while I set the 
table for supper.” 

The husband obeyed her; and that night Dick 
and the baby slept sweetly under the fragments 
of Lady Fausbrook’s shawl. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

But if my lady regretted her loss, no one was 
made aware of it; for when the boatmen re- 
turned she received their report with smiling 
indifference. 

Then the Huron was pot under way again and 
went sailing, under a light, steady breeze, down 
the purple and golden shadows of sunset, as they 
settled on the river and kindled up the forests 
till the tree-tops seemed on fire. Then the stars 
shone out, and tint by tint the tender greens and 
shades of delicate pink merged into a cloud of 
hazy opaline. This died out when the moon 
came up, round and clear, as it seemed, out of 
the very depths of the far-off wilderness, chang¬ 
ing the whole aspect of land and sky. The still¬ 
ness was so intense that the ripple of waters and 
the sighing of leaves was heard like a vague 
dream of music—ethereal and sweetly solemn. 

Gayety in a scene like this seems inharmonious 
to a sensitive person; for something grander 
and frill of the subtle essence that gives poetry 
to thought finds inspiration in its very silence. 
Two persons seated upon the deck that night 
felt this influence to a degree that was almost 
painful. It seemed to Angola as if she were 
> drifting away from everything that had formed 
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the purpose of her life. The broad expanse of l the change of his whole character. It hurt him 
woods took her heart back to the forests and \ when 1 first spoke of going into the world and 
silver waters of the lake country—to the lodge \ meeting people of my own race. I could see 
which her grandfather must enter alone, and the \ that, and seldom expressed a wish beyond our 
duties that she had cruelly abandoned to him. s forest life; but he seemed uf watch me closely, 
In this way the girl's heart went back to her 
old home, and if it sometimes lingei^d around 
one other person, whom she had last seen stand- 
ing on the dock at Albany, it was with a pang of 
self-reproach that took all happiness from the j This would sometimes amount almost to anger.” 
thought. \ “It would be a strange thing to see your 

“ How silent you are, and how sad your face ] grandfather angry,” said Grace, with a question- 
looks in the moonlight,” said Grace Morton, who ing smile. 

hod been watching the changes in that sweet j “ It was strange. His patience and sweetness 
face with the tender sympathy which sometimes j of temper had been so perfect that nothing could 
makes perfect friendship between women. j disturb them, and it troubled me greatly when 

“Not sad,” answered Angela, “but such jl first saw his mild eyes gleam with distrust. 

81range thoughts are in my mind. It has seemed j Perhaps it was this that occasioned the unreason- 
to me, of late, as if in some way I had died and ^ ing dislike that I have always felt for Mr. Roach, 
changed all my being.” s the young fhr-trader.” 

“ One may change agreat deal without dying,” \ “I think there might be better reasons than 
said Grace, whose broader knowledge of the ; that,” answered Grace, whose prejudices were 
world gave an explanation to feelings that were > strongly against the young man. 
as yet a mystery to the other girl. “ There may > “ Possibly only such as my own imagination 

be times in every woman’s life when all existence \ supplied,” answered Angela. “ But there was 
takes a new form.” $ something in his manner that seemed to put me 

“ But does it last? Does the dreamy sleep that \ on guard against him.” 
seems to fall on one, and the sweet unrest of \ “A cool, silky softness, as unlike the benevo- 
waking, become a part of the after life?” * lence of your grandfather as pinchbeck is unlike 

“ I am inclined to think,” said Grace, “ that real gold. That man is a fit associate for my Lady 
everything we do or say has its part in the ’ Fausbrook—not for you, my Angela, and much 
destiny we weave for ourselves.” less for the wild Indian girl out yonder.” 

Angela seemed puzzled by the word. \ “Okalonal Ah, poor girl, I had almost forgotten 

“Destiny—what is it?” j her. Where has she crept to in her disgrace? 

“ Ah,” said Grace, with a faint laugh. “ That Okalona !” 
question would bring us into an endless tangle \ A figure came creeping out from the dark 
of conjectures.” j shadows cast by the sails, and Okalona stood be- 

“To me everything seems conjecture,” said \ fore the two friends, with her arms folded on her 
Angela. “ Even my own grandfather: the change < bosom, and her head drooping in shamefaced 
in him, 9ince we left the lakes, is greater than \ humility. 

that of anything else.” j “Did you call, Angela? I thought it was 

“In what way?” questioned Grace. “ To me > your voice that came to me through the whisper- 
a more charming old man never lived. He seems ing of the pine-trees.” 

goodness itself.” j “Yes, I called. Okalona, where have you 

“And so he is,” said Angela, with a thrill of ' been hiding all alone?” 
tenderness in her voice. “ I never saw him so j “Angela’s heart bad turned to stone for Oka- 
silent, so reserved. Oh, Grace, he is no longer > Iona. How could she look into her eyes when 
the same man: I was very wrong to leave him.” \ they shot arrows at her because of the white 
“ But he consented at last.” i woman ?” 

“Yes, as men declare themselves ready to die. < “ My eyes have no arrows in them when yon 

1 tell you, Grace, it was like tearing body from are good,” answered Angela, with the sweet 
soul when that dear old man placed his hands on i patience always manifested for the girl, 
my head and blessed me, in parting.” j Okalona’s bosom heaved under her folded arms, 

“ It was hard. My heart ached for him, An- \ and tears, such as seldom appear in the eyes of an 
gcla; but in spite of that, you did right in com- 5 Indian, were very close to hers. She did not 
ing, and he understood it.” j speak, but her lips were pressed together with pas- 

“ Yes, to the wringing of his heart, and almost \ sionate force, that no sob might break from them. 


J and read the very thoughts I hoped to conceal 
) If a white man came to the lakes, he grew rest- 
\ less, and I could see gleams of anxiety coming 
$ and going in his features, otherwise so tranquil. 
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Angela turned her troubled face toward Miss 
Morton. 

“How can one help loving her?’* she said, 
with a pleading smile. “ You see how thoroughly 
human she is.” 

Before Grace could form a reply, Okalona lifted 
her dusky face into the moonlight, and, seizing 
Angela's hands, kissed them passionately. 

“ The Great Spirit knows Okalona, and how 
she loves you. He whispers it to your heart; 
but hers is shut.” 

“No, no, Okalona. she is my friend, and 
would like to be yours.” 

At these words, Okalona stepped forward, and 
reached out her hand. Miss Morton took* it, 
kindly. 

“ Okalona opens her heart to the white lady,” 
she said, “ since she is told to do it.” 

“I shall always be your friend, Okalona,” 
was the gentle reply. 

After this the Huron glided down its broad 
pathway of silver, now passing through shadows, 
now quivering its wind-shaken sails in the 
moonlight, like the pinions of some great bird, 
keeping time to the soft symphony of music that 
came from the waters parting before her prow, 
and the whispering pine-trees on shore. The 
gay party that had enlivened the deck till late 
iu the evening disappeared one by one, leaving 
these young persons quite alone; for neither 
Angela nor Miss Morton felt disposed to retire. 
As for Okalona, the habits of her forest life were 
strong upon her, and curling herself up under 
the shawl that Angela had cast over her, she 
slept soundly as a fawn in some thicket of the 
woods. Thus left quite alone, the two girls con¬ 
versed together in low voices, until all the con¬ 
tending feelings that opened a new life to Angela 
were better known to her more experienced 
friend than they could be, as yet, to herself. 

CHAPTER XX. 

Ip the Hudson had been beautiful, at night, it 
was lovely in the morning, when a first gleam of 
the dawn sent its soft pink and purple through 
the waning gray of the horizon, floated down 
among the pines, and seemed to scatter rose-leaves 
upon the river, which the graceful Huron was 
ploughing up in rifts and tossing back in a rain 
of foam. But when the sun appeared, shooting 
millions on millions of its arrowy rays through 
the woods and over the waters, till they were 
ablaze with it, the great river seemed, for one 
glorious minute, to glide over beds of rubies and 
sands of gold. Then everything melted a way 
into a sea of pure radiance, and a strangely inter¬ 
esting landscape was clearly defined. 


On the eastern bank of the Hudson, sloping 
down, as it seemed, from the very bosom of the 
forest, appeared a broad expanse of cleared land, 
from which the signs of recent redemption from 
its wild state had been removed with more care, 
for effect, than was bestowed on the smaller 
clearings up the river. Far back on the verge of 
the woods could be seen the stubble and ruddy 
coloring of a gathered harvest, and, nearer to the 
view, were several orchards of young fruit-trees, 
not yet in full bearing. On the rising slope of 
the foreground stood a large white building, 
more spacious and ornate in its architecture than 
any dwelling, at the time, to be found between 
New York and Albany. A fine lawn, green as 
emerald and soft as velvet, swept down from 
this mansion to the river, where a small wharf 
and boat-house seemed to invite passing vessels 
to fold their sails and lie-to awhile. 

“Ah,” said my Lady Fausbrook, regarding 
the scene with delight. “ This is like a glimpse 
of old England—dear old England! It almost 
brings the tears to my eyes. Of course this has 
been the work of some one from our own country.” 

The Governor, to whom this enthusiastic little 
speech was addressed, smiled pleasantly as he 
looked down upon the speaker, and answered, 
carelessly, that since the time of King Charles, 
Englishmen had generally managed to obtain the 
largest and best grants of land in the Colonies, 
and this was one of the finest and most cultivated 
of them nil. 

“ How I would like to see it closer,” said my 
lady, really interested. “ One might almost 
dream herself at home again, behind those white 
pillars—or indeed, in Italy.” 

“ It is possible that we may secure your wish,” 
said Clinton. “ I see that Livingston has his 
flag out, and that is always an invitation to his 
friends. “The truth is, we are to be guests here 
for a day or two. That was arranged before we 
left Albany.” 

“ How exquisitely delightfhl 1” 

“ We could not afford to let your ladyship re- 
j turn to England without seeing a little of our 
j Colonial home-life. Yoa will find it in perfec- 
| tion here.” 

| While this brief conversation was going on, 

(the Huron was turning with her prow to the 
i shore; then came a sound of slackened cordage, 
j the rattle of sails running down the masts, and 
the cheerftil tumult of sailors’ voices, while they 
| brought the vessel in. 

| Before the passengers of that pretty craft could 
| leave the deck, the master of the manor-house 
^ came hurriedly down the lawn and stood upon 
i the wharf, ready to receive them, and with him, 
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much to the surprise of everyone except Miss 
Morton and her uncle, was Lord Fausbrook. 

A frown disturbed the face of my lady, as she 
saw him standing there, serene and greatly 
pleased, as if his presence had been expected; 
but it passed away like a shadow; and turning 
to Miss Morton, she said: 

“ I thought it would give you a little surprise; 
this dear son of mine never contents himself 
away from his mother. There is really not so 
very much difference in our ages, you know; I 
was so very young—” 

Before the sentence could reach its complete 
untruth, Fausbrook had leaped on the deck and 
was shaking hands with everybody there except 
Angela, to whom he only bowed, with some 
embarrassment, and Okalona, who turned her 
back upon him in a fit of jealous ill-temper. 

Perhaps no two men, occupying nearly the 
same rank in life, could have been found in the 
Colonies more unlike, yet each great in his way, 
than this master of the manor, and the sea-bred 
Governor. One frank and hearty in his bearing; 
prompt in action; and strong in his prejudices, 
at the expense of some minor accomplishments. 
The other, equally as strong, equally generous, but 
so gently courteous that the refinement that gave 
to his presence a sort of reserved dignity concealed 
something of the great intellectual strength, 
which, once put forth, was maintained with a 
vigor not the less powerful because it was always 
toned down with the restraints of high-breeding. 

As these two men shook hands on the wharf, 
their characteristics might have been decided by 
this act of greeting. The slender hand of Living¬ 
ston was almost lost in the firm grasp which 
Clinton gave it, while, without regard to rank or 
precedence, the ladies were introduced ; and the 
whole party proceeded across the lawn toward 
the manor-house, in a state of gay confusion. 

Under the high portico a lady stood ready to 
receive her old friend, and welcome the strange 
ladies who had been attached to his party when 
the Council-fires were broken up. She had 
known of their coming in time for ample prep¬ 
aration ; and directly each lady was placed in the 
care of a particular colored slave, who was to be 
her maid during the visit. 

It was so arranged that Okalona was permitted 
to share the room of her friend Angela, into 
which she orept with the timidity of a fawn 
hiding itself in a strange thicket: and here 
Angela herself felt all the shrinking fear of her 
own ignorance; for her life in Albany had been 
scarcely more than a grand picnic, through which 
she was guided by the care of her grandfather 
and the gentle kindness of Miss Morton. In the I 


| grandeur of this strange place, and with all these 
people about her, she shrunk within herself, and 
would gladly have fled with Okalona back to the 
woods, content with the wild life that had become 
so distasteful to her of late. 

Okalona appeased her savage curiosity by an 
unscrupulous examination of everything around 
her—the carpet on the centre of the floor, which 
served the purpose of our lndian-rugs in the 
present day, and the tent-bed, with highly deco¬ 
rated chintz curtains, standing upon it like a 
throne. She handled the tall candlesticks on 
the mantelpiece, and bewildered herself with a 
French clock, surmounted with flying Cupids, 
that seemed to utter strange noises from their 
lips. She touched the pretty creatures with her 
fingers, and tried to bend their wings back; and 
after holding her ear close to them, made a wild 
appeal to Angela, awestruck and trembling. 

“They talk—they are singing to each other, 
like bees in a tree-hive. Oh, Angela, make them 
fly—make them come out and flutter as birds do; 
they have wings—why not ?” 

Angela was standing by the window, gazing 
out, with a keen homesick longing that brought 
tears to her eyes. Why had she come there? 
Why was it, that, just then, among all these 
strange people, she should again meet Lord 
Fausbrook? And he had not spoken to her— 
had scarcely lifted his eyes. W T lqit had she done? 
What could she do? It would break her heart 
to stay there and see all the rest so happy, and 
caring so little about the form of things that made 
her own ignorance terrible. If she had only 
persuaded her grandfather to come. He knew 
everything—but how could she learn in the 
woods, where so few white people ever came? 

While these thoughts were stinging the girl 
like wasps, Okalona spoke as we have said. 

Angela allowed herself to be drawn near the 
clock; spite of her sadness, she could not help 
smiling when Okalona explained her delusion. 

“They are not birds,” she said, “but such 
creatures as live in the white man's heaven, good 
people tell us. No such beings are ever seen 
alive on earth.” 

Oklaona’s eager glance fell upon the dock in 
swift wrath. 

“Then it is a white man's lie,” she sneered. 
“ Let me tear the wings off. Let me strangle the 
music in their throats ! ” 

“You should not wish to do this, Okalona. 
It is a pretty thing, which pleases the white peo¬ 
ple ; but you and I cannot understand it. Some 
day we shall know, but just now we are only 
wild ignorant creatures, more alike than you 
think, and cruelly out of place here.” 
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Ten re stood in Angela's eyes: she was heart*; Madras turban, like some detected criminal, 
sick with dread of her own incompetenoe. j hardly knowing how to dismiss her. 

Okalona softened into tenderness at once. She While she was hesitating, Miss Morton came 
would not permit herself to cry, but her lips < into the chamber, full of generous animation, 
quivered. j ‘‘This visit has taken you by surprise,” she 

Just then, the low notes of a bird-song came | said, dismissing the maid with a wave of the 
from the window. Okalona looked around, open- j hand, “and, of course, you were quite unpre- 
ing her eyes wide. j pared for it. Such things always happen when 

“They are alive—they sing out loud,” she: one's uncles, father, or brothers take it upon 
exclaimed, looking at the clock, half afraid of it.! themselves to meddle with society affairs. Now, 
Angela pointed to the gilded cage, around my uncle had no more idea of the trouble he might 
which the sunshine was playing. \ give, when planning this really delightful sur- 

“ No. It is that beautiftil yellow thing yonder. j prise, than the man in the moon. Here is to be a 
You can see music swelling up through his ■ superb dinner, given in his honor, and all sorts 
throat.” \ of hospitalities invented, and you have nothing 

Okalona approached the songster, and listened j but this dress to be presented in. Of course, it 
to his clear, fine notes in open-mouthed wonder, is easy to arrange all about your toilet after we 
“We hear nothing like that in the woods,” reach New York; but this break on the way 
said Angela, equally delighted with the pure takes Us all at a disadvantage.” 
thrill of notes she had never heard before. Angela listened to this hurried announcement 

“No, no—it is a flower sihging.” with absolute dismay. The very idea that her 

Angela smiled; the dainty conceit pleased her. presence would be expected at a formal dinner 
“Give it to me—let me feel it stir in my hand,” on that day, checked the breath upon her lips, 
pleaded Okalona. “But I cannot—I cannot,” she said. “Only 

“ No, no—it would fly away.” think how lately it is that I have left a people 

“ What then ? The woods were made for birds; who never saw a well-served dinner-table in their 
let us see it fly.” lives—the very thought terrifies me.” 

“ But this one belongs to Borne person who “ Nonsense, Angela; there is nothing mystcri- 
loves it.” : ous in the oeremonials of dinner in a gentleman’s 

“And keeps it here?” said the Indian girl, house that need trouble you. It is only of the 
to whom confinement seemed a terrible cruelty, toilet I am thinking. Let me see—ah, now I 
“Oh, I did not remember—we are in a white remember—there must be dresses among the 
man’s house. If I were the bird, they conld not luggage, that can be made to fit you perfectly, 
make me sing. Angela—Angela, I wish we were Wait a minute.” 

back among our lodges. We do not chain the “No, no!” protested Angela, in eager haste, 
things we love there.” following her friend to the door. “I will remain 

Okalona, changeable as the wind, seemed at in my room with Okalona. Make some excuse 
once to lose all the ardor of curiosity that had for me. Say that I am ill—heartsick, homesick, 
possessed her; she threw herself on a cushion and it will be the truth,” she muttered, under 
that filled the deep recess of a window, and, with her breath, when she saw that Grace would not 
her face to the sash, looked despondently out even pause to listen. 

upon the landscape. “Are you afraid? Have these white people 

“ I wish we were in the great canoe,” she anything so grand or good, that the daughter of 
thought, “or on the lake—anywhere, if only \ a wise man like Father Meda may not have a 
Angela and I could be alone. Why did the young < part of it? Is not Okalona the child of a great 
white lord come here to make her sad?” j chief, whom the Governor of New York meets 

A knock at the door disturbed the wayward \ at the Council-fire, when he wants help for his 
creature, who turned petulantly, and hid her face • armies ? Why should she hide away from white 
on the cushion. ; people, because they are not all chiefs like her 

A trim mulatto girl, who had been consigned : father?” 
to Angela’s service, came Into the room, almost > As Okalona stood in the middle of the room 
frightening the poor girl with her presence. Her ) asserting her rank with so much energy, Grace 
simlpe but not unpicturesque garments were so 1 Morton returned, and was followed by two meti- 
easily arranged, that the very offer of assistance \ servants, who carried a large box, of camphor- 
was a cause of embarrassment. Bhe stood blush-j wood, heavily mounted with brass, which they 
ing before the young woman, who stood near her, j placed upon the floor. 

calm and smiling under the folds of her gorgeous } “It is my grandfather’s coffer,” said Angela, 
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looking down upon the box with something like 
awe in her face. 

“ Still, it contains many things necessary to 
a young lady’s wardrobe,” answered Grace, var 
spired with sudden curiosity. “ That was what 
your grandfather told me when he had it taken 
from Sir William Johnson’s ware room, and sent 
down to the Huron.” 

“ It belonged to my mother,” said Angela, 
with mournful gravity. “ Ever since I can re¬ 
member anything, it has been unopened.” 

“ Whatever its contents may be, they are evi¬ 
dently ill-adapted for life in the wilderness,” 
said Grace, examining a curious lock that seemed 
to be without key-hole. “There is a spring 
somewhere here, the precious old missionary 
told me—ah! ” 

This last exclamation was occasioned by the 
shooting of a bolt under the pressure of Miss 
Morton’s fingers, which startled the young lady 
a little by its sudden action. After a moment’s 
hesitation, she pushed the box from her, and 
opened the lid. 

A faint smell of imprisoned perfumes stole up 
from the folded garments within the box: some¬ 
thing that seemed to produce sudden faintness 
in Angela, for she turned deadly white, and put 
a hand to her forehead, either dazed with a con¬ 
fused rush of thought or oppressed by the strange 
odor. 

Miss Morton did not observe this; but full of 
eager curiosity, was lifting the articles, one by 
one, into notice. 

“ See this—and this, and this!” she exclaimed, 
holding up, first, a handful of antique lace—fine 
as cobwebs, and yellow with age; then an Indian 
scarf, rich with Eastern embroidery; and after 
that, a dress, of rare old brocade—trailed with 
vines, and glowing with life-tinted flowers on a 
ground of azure blue. “Ah, Angela, you are a 
lucky creature, to fall into an inheritance like 
this, just as you are going into the world. Why, 
this brocade is worth its weight in gold. A 
queen might be proud to wear it.” 

Angela looked at the rare fabric thus held up 
triumphantly before her, with a strange feeling 
of bewilderment. The halo of some vague mem¬ 
ory seemed to hover over its sheen, and, after a 
moment, she was conscious of seeing it through 
gathering tears; for between her and the silk 
came the faint outlines of a human face—dark, 
dreamy, and beautiful—a face that somewhere in 
her lifetime she must have seen. 

“ This, too; so pretty, but so strangely foreign,” 
cried Grace, shaking out the folds of another 
garment, made of some soft Eastern texture, 
fashioned into the dress of an Italian peusuut- 


, girl, but so delicate in all its appointments, that 
(it could never have been worn by a person of 
that class. “Okalona might wear this with but 
| little change from her own holiday clothing. 

> The deep crimson of it suits her sparkling style; 

5 but it will never do for you, my Angela. And 
$ this,” she added, touching the brocade, that lay 
\ heaped in glittering billows on the floor, “ is too 
| gorgeous for anything but a grand court recep- 
| tion, such as the Governor will give soon after 
| we reach New York. We must search further 
| for something that will answer for a dinner-dress. 

$ Ah, here we have something that will do exactly.” 

| The garment which Miss Morton’s choice had 
\ fallen upon was, indeed, far better adapted to 
1 the quiet elegance of a dinner-table in that 
\ country house than either of the sumptuous 

dresses already unfolded. A soft lilac sheen lay 
j upon the satin; and as fashions in dress, at the 
; period we write of, changed in decades, rather 
than month by mouth, as they do now, the form 
and garniture of this costume varied but little 
from those prevailing in the Colonies at the 
time. 

“This will do. Nothing can harmonize with 
| your complexion more perfectly,” said Miss 
Morton, fully engrossed by the contents of the 
box ; mid, with the dress in her arms, she ran to 
the door and called to the mulatto maid, who 
waited patiently in the hall. 

“Come here, Celeste—that is your name, I 
think. We have found plenty of work for you.” 

| The girl, who had been depressed by a sense 
| of baffled curiosity, threw off her injured look 
| and came into the room, smiling blandly under 
\ the gorgeous folds of her turban, which was worn 
as a badge of caste by the personal servants in a 

> Colonial household of the times. 

| After giving the girl a few brief directions, 

> Miss Morton went on with her researches in that 
| marvelous box ; for, with all her great kindness 
\ of heart, she had a womanly interest in jts rare 

> contents that made her forgetful of the sad emo- 
\ tions naturally uppermost in the bosom of her 
\ friend. Nearly at the bottom of the box she 
] found a silver casket, oxidized till it had almost 

> lost the semblance of precious metal. Lifting it 

> up between both hands, she turned her flushed 
\ face toward Angela, who had been standing by, 
i pale and distressed, while the articles that had 
\ no doubt composed a portion of her dead mother’s 
j wardrobe were thus exposed. 

< “Shall we open it? say, shall we open it?” 
said Grace, still holding up the casket with such 
eager interest that the distress in her friend’s 
face was entirely overlooked. 

“it must have been my grandfather s wish, or 
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the box would not have been here,” answered 
Angela; and conquering her emotion, she knelt 
down by her friend, who had untied a little key 
attached to the handle of the jewel-box, and with 
eager fingers was pressing the lid open. 

* “Oh, Angela, Angela! here is something 
superb,” she exclaimed, looking down into a bed 
of purple satin, from which came a sparkle of 
precious stones and the gleam of a string of large 
pearls tangled among them. 

Okalona, true to her race, with whom surprise 
is looked upon as a weakness, kept her seat 
in the window, clasping her hands over both 
knees with apparent unconcern; but Miss Mor¬ 
ton’s sudden exclamation, and the look of de¬ 
lighted astonishment that kindled up her features, 
rendered further resistance to the feminine in¬ 
stinct impossible. Still, she rose from the window- 
seat leisurely, and moving forward, with an air 
of supreme indifference, looked over Miss Mor¬ 
ton's shoulder. 

“Ough! White man's wampum,” she said, 
and, without deigning to examine anything else, 
sauntered back to the window again. 

Angela did not seem to know that the girl had 
left her seat, or remark the excitement under 
which Grace was laboring, but stood there mute 
and still, her eyes fixed upon the jewels, and the 
color slowly receding from her lips. Then she 
reached out her hands, took the casket from her 
friend, and examined its contents with intense 
interest. To her those rare stones could be 
nothing more than as many shining wampum- 
beads, but they sent a thrill of strange yearning 
through her whole being, and her eyes, when 
she turned them on Grace, were full of wistful 
questioning. 

“ They are real,” said Grace, smiling ; for she 
mistook the nature of that expression. 

“ I have seen them before; it must have been 
in a dream, for they bring back the face of a 
woman which was like that of an angel—but we 
do dream of the angels, and she may have been 
one of them. Don’t you think so, Grace V 9 

“At any rate, the jewels are no dream,” 
answered Grace, turning her glance from them 
to the rare articles of appArel scattered about 
her. “At any rate, I should like to drop into 
a delusion just like it; but the whole thing seems 
to me more inexplicable than dreams. Now, my 
dear girl, we have no time to lose in conjectures. 
Let us get this mysterious finery into the box 
again, and attend to the dress Celeste is arrang¬ 
ing for you.” 

Angela allowed the jewel-case to be taken from 
her without having formed the least idea of their 
value, or that of the costly articles Grace was 


folding into place. That young lady, having 
more prudence than most of her class, refrained 
from explaining wbat was indeed a puzzle to 
herself, and proceeded to bestow till her thoughts 
on the arrangements of Angela's toilet, which 
Okalona was watching from lier cushioned lair 
in the window with vigilant and somewhat sar¬ 
castic criticism. 

“ Now,” said Grace Morton, after Celeste had 
done her graceful work, and stood regarding it 
with open-mouthed admiration, “come and see 
how. you like yourself.” 

When Angela found herself in front of the mir¬ 
ror, which reflected her figure from head to foot, 
she shrank back, blushing crimson, for it seemed 
as if Bhe had rudely presented herself before a 
strange lady whom she had never seen before. 

A merry laugh from Grace made her hesitate 
and turn bock, when she found that the strange 
lady looked bewildered and blushed also; but a 
beautiful creature she was, in spite of her em¬ 
barrassment. When a shy smile stole over that 
charming face, the girl smiled also, quite ignorant 
that Bhe was answering the reflection of her 
own dawning consciousness. When at last sho 
did recognize the similitude, it was to see a fair 
girl, made taller by some inches by a pair of 
high-heeled shoes, and robed in a delicate lilac- 
hued dress, cut low and square at the neck, and 
with tight sleeves that terminated at the elbows 
in a shower of the old gossamer lace found in 
her grandfather’s box. A wave of the same 
delicate material lay like a shadow, enhancing 
rather than concealing the fine Blope of her 
shoulders and the exquisite whiteness of a neck 
that, for the moment, held the fairest rose-tint 
left by the flood of crimson, noy dying out, that 
had overwhelmed it after Angela's first glance 
at the mirror.' 

But the change that really transfigured her 
lay in the bright hair, waved and puffed around 
her face after the fashion of the time, but so 
showered with powder that its gloss and color 
could only be detected at the curling ends. 

A strong temptation hod beset Miss Morton to 
disentangle that string of pearls from the casket, 
and twine them about that slender white throat; 
but some innate feeling of caution prevented 
this, and when Angela descended to the drawing¬ 
room she wore no ornament either on her arms 
or bosom. But Okalona, who had been some¬ 
what disgusted by the powder, the lace, and the 
soft-tinted dress, so opposed to her savage ideas 
of splendor, made up for what she considered an 
abandonment of rank, in her own abundant 
ornamentation. 

[to be continued.] 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 



BT EMILY H. MAY. 


No. 1—Is a walking-costume, of self-colored 
nun’s-veiling, in a very delicate shade of pearl- 
gray. Albatross, pongee, or sateen would be 
equally suitable material for this model. The 


coat, buttoning on the right side with small 
bullet-shaped buttons. The edge of the basque, 
the rolling collar, and cuffs are trimmed to corre¬ 
spond with the skirt. A plaited vest, with close 


skirt has a deep kilted flounce, (say eighteen j standing collar, is fitted to fill in the open neck 
inches.) The tunic has an apron-front, edged of the basque made by the rolling collar; or, if 
with lace or open-worked embroidery, and the preferred, a plain round plaited waist with tight 
back is simply draped to form irregular puffs, sleeves may be added to this costume for house- 
The basque is quite long and close-fitting, like a ) wear; and for the street, the coat-basque woni 
(76; 


No. L 


No. 2. 
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over the plain waist. A belt, with rosette and 
long loops of satin ribbon two inches wide, will 
be required to finish the round waist. Any of 

the embroidered sateen robes, made after this 


No. 3. 

model—as it is simple—would be more stylish 
than the elaborate designs which usually come 
with such dress-patterns. Eight, nine, or ten 
yards of double-fold goods will be required. 

No. 2—Is a costume suitable for either house 
or street. Our model calls for a surah silk skirt 
of electric-blue, (silk skirts, with overdress of 
cashmere, or other soft woolen material, are the 
lateet novelty ,) with overdress of summer cash- 
mere of precisely the same shade. The skirt is 
kilted from a yoke, which just escapes the point 
of the basque; over this, from the w&ist of the 


yoke, the side panels of the cash mere are arranged 
plaited in wide plaits at the waist, and all these 
six wide plaits foiled into a narrow point at the 

| end of the panel, as seen in illustration. One 
j width of the cashmere is slightly puffed to fill in 
? the back drapery. A wide open guipure muslin 
j embroidery edges the front of these panels, turn- 
| ing the point, and is lost under the back drapery, 
j A closely-fitting basque, pointed back and front, 
j with close sleeves, has cuffs and deep collar made 

I of the embroidery. Plain self-colored sateen, 
made up in this style, trimmed with Hamburg 
or open-worked embroidery, would be equally 
stylish, although not so elegant. Maroon sateen, 

: with deru embroidery, or dark-blue, with white 
\ embroidery, would be very effective. Seven 
yards of surah silk for skirt, and six yards 
cashmere, will be required. Three and a half 
j yards, of four inches wide embroidery for panels 
■ and cuffs; one and a quarter yards of wider for 


< 


s 



No. 4. 


collar, or two yards of the four inch, using two 
rows, shaping the collar over a paper pattern, cut 
to fit. 


j No. 8—Is a dressy breakfast-costume, of 
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white nainsook, linen lawn, or any white goods 
having sufficient body to lay in kilts for the 
trimming of the skirt. A plain round skirt, 
with a deep flounce, kilted, reaching to the knee, 
is all of the skirt. Two flounces of embroidered 
muslin head this kilted flounce. The long basque, 
or matinee, as it is called, is made tight in the 
back, and not entirely so in front. The length 
of it is adjusted so that the embroidered flounce 
which edges it may exactly meet the upper one 
on the skirt. This requires careful cutting, 
fitting, and trimming. Some modistes put ail 
three flounces upon the matinee. A row of the 
embroidery is put on down the front in a full J 
ruffle, so that it may fell in a jabot. Pockets, \ 
collar, and edge of sleeves trimmed with the em- 


Princess, and half-fitting. The ornaments are 
either braiding or appliqul. Lace or em¬ 


broidery may be used for trimming, if pre- 
I ferred. 

No. 6—Is a corsage of cashmere, with plas- 
\ tron. The corsage is of marine-blue cashmere. 


No. 5. 


broidery. A two-inch-wide ribbon ties the collar, 
and a wider one is tied loosely from the side \ 
seams at the waist, also a bow and ends at the l 
back. The sleeves in our model are slightly 
gathered at the wrist, edged with the embroidery, 
and tied with the ribbon. A close sleeve, with 
a simple cuff of the embroidery, we would prefer. 
For a more elaborate breakfast-toilette, we would 
suggest black surah silk, trimmed with Spanish 
lace, and tied with crimson or pale-pink ribbons, or 
else one of those cheap pongees trimmed with 4cru 
embroidery or lace—ribbons of the same color 
or contrasting. Twelve to fifteen yards of em¬ 
broidered ruffling. Ten yards of yard-wide 
material. 


No. 7. 


No. 4—Is a morning wrapper, of flannel or \ cut with a long point in front and a petite basque 
oashmere, of any useful color. The form is \ in the back. The plastron is composed of rows 
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of gold braid, laid on a foundation of the cash¬ 
mere, shaped to fit. Tiny gilt buttons ornament 
both sides of the plastron. The right side buttons 


No. 6—-Is a pretty little cos¬ 
tume, for a girl of four to six 
years, made of white piqu£. The 
ruffles which trim the skirt are 
of nainsook, and are mounted 
upon a petticoat-waist. The little 
coat-basque cuts off in front, at 
the top of the second ruffle, end¬ 
ing in square coat-tails at the 
back. Ball buttons of pearl or 
ivory are the only trimmings. 
A deep linen collar and cuffs 
are worn with this costume. For 
the seaside or mountains, make 
of navy-blue or white flannel. 

No. 7.—Pelisse, for a baby of 
two to three years. Cashmere, 
flannel, or piqul, trimmed with 
open-work English embroidery. 
A simple sacque, with deep collar. 

No. 8—Is a blouse-dress, for a child of three 
years. Made of Turkey-red twill or flannel, and 
trimmed with black braid, it is a most useful gar¬ 
ment for a child to play about in. Made of cash- 
mere or white flannel, and trimmed with black vel¬ 
vet ribbon, it is a very stylish and dressy costume. 
It is simply a skirt plaited into a yoke, and belted 
at the waist; being tied loosely by a sash made 
of the material, and trimmed to match. 

No. 9.—Sailor-frock, of blue serge, for a boy 
of three years. Kilted skirt. The sailor-waist 


No. 10. 


over. The sleeves are trimmed to correspond, j has a deep collar, edged with red or pale-bluo 
and ornamented with buttons. Collar standing, j braid. Cuffs to (natch. 

covered with rows of the braid. 1 No. 10—Is a high-necked petticoat bodice. 
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WILD ROSES AND JASMINE. 


These bodices are very much recommended for $ 
preserving the linings of dresses, and likewise \ 
they are a protection to the corset. They may >. 
be made either of fine long doth, linen, or cam- \ 
brie muslin, and trimmed either with torchon or s > 
Valenciennes lace. > 


Plain or Gored Wrappers,.^5 

Basques,..35 

Coats,..35 

“ with vests or skirts cut off,.AO 

Overskirts,..35 

Talmas and Dolmans,..35 

Waterproofs and Circulars,.35 

Ulsters,..35 

CHILDREN'S PATTERNS. 


LADIE8* PATTERNS. 

Any style tn this nomber will be sent by mail on receipt > 
of full price for corresponding article in price list below. > 
Patterns will be put together and plainly marked. Patterns :> 
designed to order. i 

Princess Dress: Plain.50 

“ “ with drapery and trimming, .... 1.00 

Polonaise,.AO • 

Combination Walking 8uita,.1.00 < 

Trimmed Skirts, t.A0 

Watteau Wrapper,.A0 ; 


Dreesee: Plain, . . 
Combination Suita, . 
8kirts and Ovenkirts, 
Polonaise: Plain, . . 
“ Fancy, . 


.251 Basques and Coats, . . .25 
.351 Coats & Vests or Cut Skirts .35 

.26; Wrappers,..25 

.25 Waterproofs, Circulars 
.351 and Ulsters,. ... ^5 


BOYS’ PATTERNS. 


Jackets,..25 Wrappers,.25 

Pants, ....... .20 Gents’ Shirts,.50 

Vesta,.20 “ Wrappers, ... A0 

Ulsters,.A0 

In sending orders for Patterns, please send the number 
and month of Magazine, also No. of page or figure or any¬ 
thing definite, and also whether for lady or child. Address, 
Mrs. M. A Jones, 28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 


STRAWBERRY BLOSSOMS AND LEAVES: 
IN CREWEL EMBROIDERY. 



WILD ROSES AND JASMINE: CREWEL WORK. 

BY MR8. JANS WBAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give a colored 
pattern, one of those costly embellishments which 
are to be found only in 11 Peterson.” The sub¬ 
ject is wild-roses and jasmine. For the founda¬ 
tion, use cloth, flannel, felt, or linen. If designed 
for a chair-seat and back, gray linen or cloth is 
best; for a baby’s blanket, use soft cream-white 
flannel; for tidy, use gray or 6cru linen. Select 
the colors; in crewels, the English ones keep the 
colors best, but our American ones are very good: 


both cost the same. Our design is a particularly 
good one, both for color, arrangement, and to show 
exactly how to place the stitches. Outline the 
stems first, and then fill in with the Kensington- 
stitch, a description of which we gave in detail 
in our January number. The flowers and leaves 
are worked without outlining. After the work is 
done, it must be pressed with a hot iron, on the 
wrong side, and over a damp cloth. This pattern 
is exceedingly tasteful and elegant. 
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NEW-STYLE WRAP: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BT EMILY B. MAY. 


We give, hero, an engraving of a pretty new- 
style wrap, suitable for the season. Folded in 
with the number is a Supplement, with full-size ; 
patterns of the different pieces of which it is ; 
made, by aid of which any lady can cut out the 
mantle for herself. They are, as will be seen, j 
four in number, viz: 

No. 1.— Half of Front. 

No. 2.— Half of Back. 

No. 3.— Half of Cape. 

No. 4.—Half of Collar. 

This wrap is made of small-checked cloth, and 
forma a petite visite , or jupe. The letters, on the 
Supplement, show how the pieces are put to¬ 
gether. The front and back pieces are to be cut 
two inches longer in the skirt part (our paper 
would not allow the entire length). The notched 
edge of the back, J to J, is to be laid in large 
plaits forming the postillion. The back seam of 
the cape is to be sewed into the back seam of the 
garment as far as the waist-line, which is indi¬ 
cated by two round dots; then the plaits, from 
K to K, are made; and the remainder of the seam 
of the cape is joined, and arranged over the plaits 
of the back of the garment, where it is orna¬ 
mented with a bow and ends of wide ottoman 
ribbon. The dotted lines at the neck of the cape 
show where seams are to be made, fitting to the 
shoulder, and the plaits, from P to P, fit into the 
neck. The collar is of either silk or velvet, and 
tied with ribbon a trifle narrower than that at 
the back. Our illustration shows the effect of 
the entire wrap, and how the plaits of the cape 
are disposed: also the ribbons. 

We also give, on the Supplement, various 
designs to be worked on d’oyleys, and one larger 
design, for a tea-table cloth. 



DESIGNS FOR TIDIES, Etc., Etc. 


We give, on the Supplement that is folded in 
with this number, several new and charming 
designs, to be worked in outline-stitch or Ken- 
sington-etitch. They are for d’oyleys, and other 


napkins, except one, which is larger, and which 
is suitable for a tea-table cloth. Red is a good 
color in which to work these designs, though 
almost any color would be appropriate. 

(81) 
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In the front of the number, we give two pages > portions are of deep plum-color, rendered darker 
of designs for birds, drawn by Japanese artists. J by strokes of black in the darkest parts, the 
The superiority of the Japanese, in designs of j outlines of the feathers being either deep-orange, 
this kind, as also in designs for flowers, foliage, < pale-canary, light-green, olive-green, or white, 
etc., etc., is universally conceded. On this sub- < The light bills are orange-color or red, the dark 
ject, read the first article in our Chit-Chat, this < bills a deep plum-color. The legs of the birds 
month. These designs are suitable for painting < are a dingy yellow, striped with black or brown, 
the centre of a screen panel, or for embroidery j It is quite a matter of taste, the coloring of 
in silks and chenille, using the birds separately < these birds, as Chinese and Japanese artists rarely 
or two together for adding to flower and foliage j if ever color their birds according to their natu- 
emhroidery. s ral tints, but delight in giving them gorgeous 

Where the white spaces in the birds show in 5 plumage. The eyes are best represented as out- 
tlie engravings, there different shades of yellow, f lined with red-brown, and a black, garnet, or 
orange, and maixe may be used; the darker > yellow bead in the centre. 

( 82 ) 


This what-not or etaghre can easily be made omitting that, as perfectly plain ebonlced fhrni- 
by a carpenter, and then painted black, with ture is even more fashionable and elegant than 
lines of gold paper laid on. Three coats of good gold-lined. Finally, the fringe is to be nailed 
block paint must first be painted on as smoothly on with small furniture-tacks; or the whole eta- 
as possible, each coat to dry before putting on gfere may be covered with olive-green short-piled 
another; then the lines of gold paper are pasted plush, and thus imitate “ Queen Anne furniture.” 
on ; and finally the whole be varnished with This etagfere is most usefhl in a bedroom, if cur- 
copal, or other hard varnish. As the putting on tains be added to the top shelf; these to be of 
of the gold paper is a very nice operation, and unbleached sheeting, embroidered with crewels: 
also a difficult one to do neatly, we would suggest in Persian or other design. 










We give, here, a new and very pretty idea for j The model we give is crimson plush, and the em- 
a pedestal for a bust, vase, small statue, etc., broidery is in gold-colored Bilk arrasene. In 
etc. It can be made of common wood and covered our December number for 1882, we described arra- 
with plush of any color that harmonizes or con- sene-work, to which we refer those unacquainted 
trasts with that of the upholstery of the room. > with it. But Berlin-work may be substituted. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Wherein Japanese Art Is Superior. —The superiority of 
Jap&ueee art, in delineating birds, insects, foliage, etc., is 
now universally conceded. Dr. Dreeser, in bis able work on 
Japan, attributes this excellence partly to the love which 
the Japanese all have for nature, and for birds and animals 
especially, and partly to the fact that they use the brush, and 
not the pencil, in making their drawings. 

This latter habit originates in the Japanese method of 
writing. Characters, as we know, are used as the signs of 
the written language; and these the child has to draw with a 
brush, holding the paper, whtob Is absorbent, in bis hand. 
Thus the whole arm works, motion being got from the 
shoulder, the elbow, and the wrist alike. From the first, 
therefore, the Japanese child in learning to write is uncon¬ 
sciously learning to draw with a free hand. Here, in the 
United States, he would learn to write with a hard pen or 
pencil; and with the same hard point he would make his 
first attempts at free-hand drawing; and only after he bad 
become accustomed to the hard poiut would he have the 
yielding brush placed in his fingers. By the Japanese 
method the child learns the value of touches with a thorough¬ 
ness impracticable uuder any other system, and the admix¬ 
ture of solid black with outline-drawing imparts an effeo- ; 
tiveness and life to much of his work which is wholly lack- | 
Dig in many of the productions of our art-schools. On this j 
point no one who will examine the extremely beautiful ex- | 
ainplea given by Dr. Dreeser in the first chapter of the second j 
part of Ids valuable volume can remain in any doubt. J 

But it is not only in the freedom of their drawing that ! 
the Japanese excel: they surpass us also in the art of color¬ 
ing. They do not hesitato to employ, and with the most 
brilliant effect, the strongest hues: red, blue, green, white, 
g »ld. The greater part of the space to be covered is broken ; 
up by patterns interlacing each other often with astonishing 
intricacy; but some broad moss of leading color U always 
interposed unbroken at definite intervals to impart solidity 
to the whole. It would'not be too much te say that the 
magnificence of the Solute Cliapelle of St. Louis, at Paris, 
that wonder of Middle Age coloring, is but poor in compari¬ 
son with the spleudor of some of the greatest Japanese ! 
temples; and for majestic and solemn impressiveness, so far 
as we refer to color, tlio advantage, according to Dr. Dresser, 
would rest altogether with the latter. We have to imagine 
the elaborate paneled vault of the celling soaring a hun¬ 
dred feet above ns, while the overhanging roof, extending 
nearly to the railings of the balcony surrounding the shrine, 
softens tho intensity of the sunlight, the light which ulti¬ 
mately reaches the ceiling being all reflected from a floor of 
black lacquer which has received the highest polish. 

As our readers well know, however, the Japanese excel in 
other things, beside the mere drawing of birds, animals, and 
foliage. Their bronzes. In their way, are wonderfhl; and 
so is their decoration of porcelain, their lacquer, etc., etc. 
This superiority is owing, in a measure, to the fact that the ; 
Japanese workman carries his work himself through every ! 
one of its stages, whether his task be that of working In 
metal or lacquer, of preparing woven fabrics, or of pottery 
in any of its branches. Each workman thus looks on his 
work, while it is going on, as on a child that he loves. It j 
is his creation, in the same sense in which a poem or a ; 
picture is the creation of a poet or a painter; and the feel¬ 
ings which it excites in him are not less strong. He is striv- 


ing after beauty in every shape, not after money. In Japan, 
the merchant, Dr. Dresser assures us, has no status whatever, 
| though he be as rich as Croesus. Money alone, he adds, 
\ buys no position, and a prince will spend hours in oonversa- 
< tion with a skilled workman, while the richest merchant 
] would be beneath his notice. As a rule, the wife of the 
;\ Japanese artisan attends, not only to the household, but 
\ even looks after the sale of her husband's work. The 
\ workman, therefore, can give hie whole time—os It were, his 
whole soul—to bis work. In this way there has been devel¬ 
oped, in Japan, not merely a patience altogether marvelous 
in the most minute and complete finishing of every detail, 
not merely a mechanical excellence seldom equaled and 
never surpassed; but a power of delineating life, especially 
the life of birds aud beasts, which places the Japahese in 
the front rank of the artists of any age or country. It is 
strange to see in drawings which exhibit gTeat defects of 
general perspective, portraits of animals which actually 
live on the canvas or the paper. We may look at a parlia¬ 
ment of storks, each in a different attitude, all studied with 
the most affectionate care—all made, we might My, to show 
their thoughts without imparting to them in the smallest 
degree the appearance of exaggeration or caricature. At 
the Centennial Exhibition, several screens were exhibited, 
with processions of grasshoppers delineated on them, that 
were absolutely wonderful. 

Tek Colored Pattern in this number Is one of those 
expensive affairs only to be found in M Peterson." Each 
color has to be printed separately, and consequently the cost 
is very great. These patterns are as useful m they are 
beautiful. They ore a proof, with many others, that “ Peter¬ 
son ” always gives the best of its kind, no matter at what 
outlay. 

The Article Inquirer About by our fair subscriber, 
M. A., was advertised In our adverttstag department, last 
month. A careful perusal of those columns would render 
unnecessary hundreds of similar questions add reus e d to us. 
There is scarcely anything which a lady needs that Is not 
advertised in our advertising department. 

“ So Beautifully Adorned.”— The Newark (N. J.) Ooo- 
rier says: M We know of no magaaine so beautifully adorned 
with illustrations as Peterson.” No wonder. Our engrav¬ 
ings, colored fashions, etc.., etc., cost us, last year, eighty 
thousand dollar*. But we spare no expense to get the best 

A High Hat for riding is much safer than a Derby one. 
Many a lady has had her life mved, when thrown, by her 
high hat. If you fall on your head, the high hat has to be 
crushed in before the brain is reached, and this deadens the 
blow. The high hat is also the more stylish. 

Evening Parties, at this season of the year, at least la 
the country, and at seaside and other resort®, are so fre¬ 
quent, that we devote our colored fash Ion-plate, this month, 
entirely to evening-dresses suitable for such assemblage!. 

Chair-Seats.— Brown linen, embroidered in coarse crewels, 
in two or three shades of one color, In a small set pattern. Is 
very durable; also serge cloth. 
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A New Volume Begins with this number, affording an / 
excellent opportunity to subscribe. We etiU continue to offer j 
« choice of three costly premiums Jar getting up clubs. The first < 
it the steel-engraving; “ Christ Before Pilate,” of the size of j 
27 inches by 20, by the great Hungarian artier, Munkacsy. 
This it one of the most wonderful pictures ever painted. ! . 
A copy should be had by every family iu the laud. 

Or, in place of it. we will give, for a premium, either a 
Photograph Album, or our Quarto Illustrated Album, 
both of which were so popular last year. The Photograph 
Album is bound in leatherette, or imitation leather: the 
Quarto Album is bound in morocco cloth, gilt 
Tor many clubs, oa extra copy of the magazine will be 
sent For others, and larger ones, an extra copy of Hie 
engraving, or either of the Albums. The inducements to 
get up clubs were never before so great; and probably will 
never be so great again. See the Prospectus on second page 
of cover. 

How is the time to get up clubs for 1883. It is never top 
late to do tills. We can always supply back numbers to Janu¬ 
ary, inclusive, when desired. Be particular , when remitting , 
to toy whether you wish to begin with the January number, or that 
for July. Specimens are sent, gratis, to those wishing to get 
up dubs. 

The Original Novelet, begun in this number, will be 
found to be a graphic description of Npw York fashionable 
Mfe, and will, therefore, have an additional interest, at least 
to mauy persons. The author writes “ by the card.” It is 
not often that a story is written about “ Fifth Avenue ” by 
one who is at home there. What we waut, in these United 
States, is novels and novelets like this: original, aud with 
local color. The public is surfeited with re-hashes of Eng¬ 
lish life located in America. 

Splash-Back fob Washstands. —Cut one of the cheap 
stone-colored towels with a red border and fringe in two, 
and join the aides together, leaving the fringe to bang down; 
cut out three good-eized storks in Turkey-red twill, aud 
appliqut them on the towel, placing one bird in the centre 
over the join. Hake a hem at the top, aud run in a piece 
of stiff whalebone or crinoline-wire to keep it out stiff when 
fastened to the wall. 

“Little Mischief” is after one of the most charming of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds' pictures. Our steel-eugravings are 
always from celebrated originals. We have already given, 
this year, engravings from Millais, Laurence, Bosch, Mrs. 
Allingham, Sevres, Beyaching, etc., etc., and shall give 
ethers, equally fine, if not finer. From the Paris Salou of 
this year, we have already received several very beautiful 
selects. 

“A Little Ahead.”— The Wyoming (Iowa) Journal says: 

“Peterson's last is a bright and interesting number of this 
steadily growing, deserving friend of the ladies. Each 
issue seems a little ahead of its predecessors, in style, finish 
of engravings, resiling matter, etc., eta” And this is what 
handled* of other newspapers say, also. 

“ Win Golden Opinions.”— The Paris (Ill.) Beacon says: 
“Peterson's Magazine continues to win golden opinions of 
those so happy as to be readers of It. This lady's book has 
been before the public for many years, bnt never was it more 
worthy of patronage than at present.” 

“Stories Always the Best.”— The Troy (Kansu) Chief 
says: “No other lady'* book rivals 4 Peterson’ In the high 
character of its literature. The stories are always the best.” 

8peae Kindly and Act Kindly to others, and yon will 
be sore to win affection, as well u esteem. 

Tol. LXXX1V.—6. 


Additions To Clubs may be made, at the prioe paid by 
the rest of the club, at any time during the year. And 
when enough additional subscribers have been sent, yon 
will be eutitled to auother premium, or premiums, pre¬ 
cisely as if it were a new club. Go on, therefore, adding 
to your clube aud earning premiums. Back numbers, to 
January, inclusive, can be bad, if desired. 

We Give No Premiums to subscribers for subscribing 
We only give premiums to repay persons for getting up 
clubs. A magazine that has to bribe people with premiums, 
merely to take It, cannot. In the nature of things, be good 
for much; for, of course, the cost of the premium is taken 
out of the magazine, which is, to that extent, just so much 
the poorer. 


N0TICE8 OF NEW BOOKS. 

A History of the People of the United State*, from the Revo- 
lution to the Civil War. By John Bach Me Master. 1 ro/., 8eo. 
New York: D, Appleton A Cb.—This la a work of very re¬ 
markable merit It is tme that we have, as yet, only one 
volume before us, aud that five, at least, will be required to 
complete the series. But the volume carries the story down 
into the administration of General Jackson, thus giving an 
opportunity to describe the adoption of the Constitution, 
the life and death struggle between Jefferson and Adonis, the 
Embargo act, aud the war of 1812: events sufficiently 
numerous and various to fully test the author's skill. If the 
rest of the history is executed with the same fidelity and 
spirit, the work will have no rival of its kind, except the 
“ Short History of the English People,” by the lamented 
John Richard Green. Like that history, this la not confined, 
as most histories have been heretofore, to battles, treaties, 
and diplomatic intrigues, but aims to describe the social, 
moral, and intellectual condition of the people iu successive 
generations, Iu the present volume, for example, we have 
graphic pictures of society in Philadelphia, New York, 
Boston, and Virginia, at the close of the last century: picture# 
that give us the very spirit of the times, and that may be 
placed alongside of any in Macaulay for vividness and force 
of color. But though the work is more largely given to 
manners than any predecessor, the political incidents are by 
no means neglected, and In discussing them a broad, impar¬ 
tial tone is everywhere displayed. 

A Chelsea Housekeeper. 1 vo L, 12sm. New York: Henry 
Holt A Cb.—One of the pleasantest little novels that has ap¬ 
peared for some time. The scene is laid in Eugland: partly 
in the New Forest, partly in London, and partly in the 
county of Norfolk. The description of the New Forest is 
particularly good. We recognize, not only the quaint little 
town of Lyndhuret, but even the very inn, where ws once 
ourselves lunched, much as the heroine sod her friend are 
described as lunching. The story la a good, wholesome, 
old-fashioned one of love, ending in a happy marriage. 

The Led-Hor$e Claim. By Mary Hallock Foote. I voL , l2mo. 
Boston: J. R. Osgood A Cb.—This is a story Of the mining 
regions, and is full of local color. Nothiugof its klu i has beeu 
done so well since the earlier sketches of Bret Harte. The 
incidents are never forced, yet axe always sufficiently ex¬ 
citing. 

The Initial*. By the author qf “Quite” 1 to!., 12wo. 
Philadelphia; T. B. Peterson A Brothers.—This is oue of 
those novels that nevar grow old. We welcome a new 
edition, therefore, with great pleasure, especially as there are 
so few good fictions being written at present. 

An Ugly Heroine. By Christine Fober. 1 voL, 12mo. Phila- 
detphia: J. B. Lippinoott A Co —A very readable novel, 
especially suitable for a summer afternoon, when one does 
not wish to be too much excited, even orer a fiction. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 


MOTHERS' DEPARTMENT. 


It Is Still In Time to subscribe for “ Peterson ” for this 
year. Back numbers can be suppli&l to January, inclusive. 
There never was a year when the first six numbers were 
more brilliant in embellishments or had as good stories 
All the newspapers unito In saying this. For example, the 
Bureau County (Ill.) Republican says of our last number: 

“ The specialty of ‘ Petersou ’ is its stories, which, though 
always superior, are better this month than ever.” The 
Williamsport (Pa.) Gazette says: “It stands alone for 
beauty and value." The Maysville (0.) Journal says: 

“ Stands at the head of the ladies' magazines." The "La¬ 
fayette (Ind.) Journal says: “ No monthly ever published 
has retained such a hold on the feminine heart as ‘ Peter¬ 
son.’ " The Connecticut Westportor says: “ It is admitted 
by all the ladies to be the Queen of Fashion-Books; the ; 
patterns in tills number aloue are worth more than a year’s 
subscription." W'hat we claim for “ Peterson" is thus 
conceded on all hands: that it has the best stories, the best 
fashions, the l»est engravings, the best of everything desired 
iu a lady's book. The Chicago (Ill.) Chronicle: “ We 
wonder that any lady can fail to subscribe for it." 

Bitter Bread. —Complaint is frequently made by those 
who use baking powders, that they leave in bread, biscuit, 
or cake raised by them, a disagreeable, bitter taste. This 
taste follows the use of all impure baking powders, and is 
caused either by their containing alum (introduced to make 
a cheap article), by the impure and adulterated character of 
other ingredients used, or from the ignorance of their 
manufacturers of the proper methods of combining them. 
These baking powders leave in the bread a residuum formed 
of lime, earth, alum, or other deleterious matters, not 
always, though frequently, tastable in the food, and by all 
physicians classed os injurious to health. The Royal Baking 
Powder is free from this serious defect. In its use no resid¬ 
uum is left, and the loaf raised by it is always sweet, light, 
and wholesome, and noticeably free from the peculiar taste 
complained ol. The reason of this is because it Is composed 
of nothing but absolutely pnro materials, scientifically com¬ 
bined In exactly the proper proportions of acid and alkali 
to act upon and destroy each other, while producing the 
largest amount of raising power. We are justified in this 
assertion from the unqualified statements made by the 
Government chemists, who, after thorough and exhaustive 
teats, recommended the “Royal" for Governmental use, 
because of its superiority over all others, in purity, strength, 
and wholesome ness. There is no danger of bitter bread or j 
biscuit where it alone is used. | 

Horzford's Acid Phosphate, por Nervousness, Indi- j 
OESTioif, Etc.— Send to the Romford Chemical Works, Provi- j 
deuce, R. I., for pamphlet Mailed free. j 

One of the most fashionable oostumce we l^ave seen during J 
the present season, was made of American silk, manufac¬ 
tured by Messrs. John N. Stearns A Co., of New York. 
The waist and overskirt was of brocade, black figures on a 
ground of the new and fashionable color, crushed straw¬ 
berry. the skirt being crushed strawberry surah. The waist 
was made heart-shaped with demi-sleeves, neck and sleeves 
trimmed with black hand-made 8panish lace. The train 
was made en prlncesse, fall and flowing, coming in three 
plaits from under the waist. There have been few imported 
oostumce shown this season equal to the above in style and 
beauty, and when ere realize that the material is that of 
home production, it becomes a matter of consideration 
whether It Is necessary to patronize the looms of foreign 
producers, In order to have elegant costumes. 


[Medical Botany—Of the Garden, Field, and Forest.] 

BY ABRAM LTV BUY, A . M. R 

No. VI.— Everlasting (Mou»e-Ear)- 7 Jabminx. 

Mouse-Ear Everlasting —Aalenaarui Ftantagm^foUa, a 
hard, long Latinized name for a very simple, and, to mod 
people, unattractive plant: Stem simple, hoary, with a 
bluish tinge, four to six inches high, with procumbent run¬ 
ners at the base; radical leaves, spatulate, tbree-nerved; 
corymb clustered, involucral; scales greenish. Found grow¬ 
ing on sterile knolls, in low grounds. 

School-children in the country, lu the early spring, when 
there are but few flowers, hail the little vhiU plant aik, or 
pussy’s-foot, as they call It, with delight. On warm March 
or early April days, children often go forth into wild or un¬ 
cultivated places Iu the hope of finding cat-foot (another 
name for it) in bloom. It resembles a dwarf species of 
sweet-balsam or life everlasting, and used to be classed with 
it. It is only mentioned here as an interesting little plant 
of the early spring to children. 

Jasmine, Yellow Jessamine— GeUemixm B emptrv i re n*. 
Placed in different orders by different authors, generally In 
Loganiaceae. This la a distinctly American plant, a genus 
of this siugle species with no close relations. It is a woody 
climber, with thick evergreen leaves, rambling over bastes, 
low shrubbery, and often ascends to the tops of lofty trees. 
Seen abundantly in Florida and all along the Atlantic coast 
line of railway, as far north as Ylrginla. 

Its golden trumpet-formed flowers are sweet-scented: 

“ • * * the perfume from the blossom's cell 
On every zephyr stealing—" 

But its roots possess active medicinal properties, danger¬ 
ous to the ignorant, of great value to the intelligent phy¬ 
sician. 

The toxica] effects of jasmine are manifested upon tbs 
brain and nerves, producing vertigo, a staggering gait In 
walking, tremors, partial blindness, inability to raise the 
eye-lids, and general relaxation. When any of these 
symptoms or effects ensue upon its use, it should be at ooes 
discontinued and some stimulant administered. 

In severe neuralgia, cramps, convulsions, colics, spasms, 
in pains of the bladder or kidneys, it shonld be given in five 
to teu-drop doses of the fluid extract, and repeated in thirty 
minutes. Some persons complain of a gnawing, distressing, 
“all goneness ” sensation at the pit of the stomach, arising 
from irritation, ns well as “ flashes of heat," general re*- 
lessnees, etc., which this agent, in smaller doses, will relieve 
promptly. 

One or two-drop doeea, frequently repeated, can be safety 
need by mothers in cases of diarrhea, colic, abdominal pains, 
dysentery, incident to the summer months. Bnt in nil three 
cases the mother should investigate the probable cause of 
the trouble before her, and see if she cannot trace the 
distress to some coarse, indigestible article of food, to green 
fruit, constipation, etc. If so, common seme points oat 
the remedy or the course to he panned, namely, to remove 
the cause: an emetic of ipecac if the trouble is in the 
stomach, castor oil if in the bowels. After the operation 
of either, a few small doses of gslnsmiom with bol fomenta¬ 
tions will speedily cure. 


PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 

^-Everything relating to this department shonld bn 
addressed “Puzzle Editor," Peterson’s Magazine, Leek 
Box 437, Marblehead, Moss. 

No. 197.—Cnoss-Womn Enigma. 

My first is in paper, bnt not in glass. 

My second’s In porch, bnt not in baas. 
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Mj third if in dost, but not in mud. 

Mjr fourth ia iu fleah, but not in blood. 

My fifth ia in straw, but not in hay. 

My aixth ia in snow, but not in clay. 

My seventh's in strung, but not in weak. 

My eighth ia in fun, but not in freak. 

My ninth ia in August, but not in May. 

My whole is pleasant to read any day. 

Woodride, L. /. J. Bovbouiqxox. 

No. 198.—Diamond. 

L A consonant. 2. A wager. 3. One who opposes lawful 
authority. 4. A plant, or a decoction of its dried leaves. 
5. A letter. 

Harlem , N. Y. Minnie S. Yost. 

No. 199. —Decapitations. 

1. Behead a bill, and leave a float. 

2. Behead wool, and leave to confess. 

3. Behead a net, and leave a tatter. 

4. Behead to vex, aud leave proportion. 

Marblehead, Mart. G ESSEX. 

No. 200.— Riddle. 

What is that which if you have you do not wish to lose, 
if yon have not you do not wish ta have, and if you gain 
you no longer have? 

PrmCotl, Kan. Etha Bbsol 

No. 201 .—East Diamond. 

1. A consonant. 2. Skill. 3. Track. 4. A metal. 6. A 
consonant. 

Worcester, Mas*, Alice Ghet. 

Answers Next Month, 

Answers to P pules in the Juki Number. 

No. 195. 

BIT 
COW 
OLD 
CAN 
ANT 
A T R 
SHE 
¥ BN 

No. 196. 

L Rosewood. 2. Maple. 3. Willow. A Beech. 6. Pine. 


FLOWER GARDEN. 

Chrysanthemums belong to the large natural order of 
composite plants, and are very nearly related to the daisy and 
the sunflower. Many of the flowers in this group of plants 
have blossoms with au aromatic odor, anch as chamomile, 
feverfew, and yarrow; and the chrysanthemum is no excep- 
lion, for in some varieties it has a powerful odor of turpen¬ 
tine, while all kinds are more or less scented. One new 
variety, with purplish flowers, lately introduced, is called 
violet-scented, but a strong imagination ia required to dis¬ 
cover that perfume. 

Chrysanthemums grow freely in light, rich soil; in fact. 
It is hardly possible to give them earth too rich, or to feed 
them too much with liquid manure. They should be started 
ia February, in the shape of cuttings from the old plants. 


Some people prefer to increase them from suckers, but there 
is no advautage in doing so. The cuttiuga must be pnt 
round a pot filled with sandy loam, with a layer of silver 
sand on the sufface. If put in a warm place they will soon 
strike root, and, when they have grown, they must be potted 
off separately, and repotted every time the roots touch the 
pot. At every potting tho ends of the shoots must be pinched 
off, to make the plants bushy. The last shift should be in 
the middle of June, when the shortening of the slioots 
should be discontinued. Until they flower they should stand 
i in a rodKoft ashes or gravel, or the top of a low wall is a 
convenient place for them, if they can be properly protected 
from the wiod. Now is the time to force them along. They 
must never be allowed to flag for an instant, but must have 
plenty of water, over head and all, twice a day if necessary; 
tboy should be supplied with liquid manure also, at least 
once a week. As the shoots grow they must be tied out, * ^ f 
and plenty of room must be given them at all times. When 
they come into flower, or when the nights begin to get 
frosty, they may be removed to the place where they are 
required, still remembering to give them plenty of water. 

When the bloom is over, cut off the stems, and put them in 
a cool frame, or pluirge them in a sheltered position. In 
spring, when they begin to grow again, the cuttings must 
be taken off the young shoots, and the round begins again. 

\ No cultivation can be simpler, and. as far as essentials are 
concerned, it is within the means of everyone who can com¬ 
mand some pots, & little earth and manure, water, and any 
sprt of back garden. 

Besides the varieties of Chrysanthemum mease, which are 
! what nine people out of ten think of when the word ia 
mentioned, there are numbers of other species of the same 
: genus. The yellow and white French marguerites, so much 
esteemed for winter cutting, are one; the common ox-eye or 
; dog-daisy, which flourishes everywhere, is another; and the 
handsome deep-yellow corn marigold. In Scotland this is 
so common, that in okl times they had gool-ridinga for the 
purpose of extirpatiug tills weed, and a penalty was paid by 
the fanner on whose land the most gools, or gold-flowers, 
were fonnd. In Denmark, also, a law used to compel the 
destruction of the corn marigold. Another lately intro¬ 
duced chrysanthemum is C. maximum, with large daiay-Uke 
flowers, two or three inches across, with firm white-ray 
petals and.golden centre, which keeps in blossom far on iuto 
the autumn. It ia perfectly hardy; its foliage consists of 
large glossy leaves of a peculiarly lively tint of green, and 
its flowers grow abundantly, each on a long firm stalk. It 
is a plant which will become in great demand for autumn 
, decoration. There are several showy aunuals which belong 
to the same genus. 

Of chrysanthemums, as popularly received, a new section 
of dwarf summer-flowering varieties can now be obtained. 

They commence flowering in June, and continue fu blossom 
until the later kinds come out to take their place, and aie 
quite as able to bear rough treatment and unfriendly skies 
as they are Altogether, this is a most valuable tribe af 
plants to the lover of flowers and flower-gardens; it has 
three merits above almost every flower. It comet in the 
shortest and darkest days; it blooms abundantly in the 
•moke of the largest cities; it lasts longer than any flower 
when cut and in water. If flowers have their virtues, 

; the virtue of the chrysanthemum is its unselfish kiudlinea. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

M&Eeery Receipt be this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

CANNED raUTTS, PRESERVES, PICKLES, ETC. 

The home-canned fruit is quite equal to freeh fruit for 
tarts and puddings, aud for children it is invaluable.. Being 
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sufficiently sweetened and cooked, ft can be eaten with \ 
■bread for tea, aud is ready for immediate use at any meal. | 
Wheu a jar is opened, it should be used within a week in ' 
summer, and within a fortnight in winter." It is generally 
put into gloss Jars, holding a pint, or a quart, or two quarts 
each. The jars have au elastic band fitting closely round 
a ledge of the neck, on which the glass lid is placed, a rim 
•f thin zinc being screwed on the top of the jar, which 
fastens the lid securely in its place, and renders it air-tight. ; 
Three layers of good paper pasted over the mouth of the ' 
jars answer the same purpose, only entailing a.little more ; 
trouble. The small white jam-pots can be used, aud any < 
kind of jar or pot if not cracked ; but glass bottles, such as \ 
pickle bottles and French plum jars, are preferable, because J 
any signs of fermentation can easily be detected, and the ; 
fruit boiled over again before it is spoiled. The canned l 
fruit must be kept in a dry, coo] place; if damp, It turns 
mouldy, and if too warm It ferments. A dry cellar is the 
best place. \ 

All bottles or jars used in the canning must be sufficiently i 
heated in a bath of hot water, or by the side of the fire, to \ 
allow of the fruit being poured in boiling hot to expel the j 
air. Rounds of paper, cut a little larger than the size of the • 
Jar neck, to allow fur overlapping, must be ready to paste on 
the moment the jar is full; boiled flour paste should be used. \ 
Keep the pau of fruit simmering while you flil the hot ] 
jar, for which purpose a small teacup is better than a spoon f 
for small fruits, as the jar should be filled quickly. The jar i 
should be close to the side of the pan, and be filled as near \ 
to the top as you can without letting the fruit actually ; 
touch the paper. Paste each round of paper on directly the j 
Jar is full, as the lapse of a seconder two will allow the air to •; 
rash in and so prevent the fruit from keeping. The first piece ■ 
of paper should be pasted round the edges, and be made < 
firmly to adhere to the rim and sides of the jar, the other j 
two layers being pasted all over each round, so as to adhere ;■ 
to each other, carefully smoothing them when putting on | 
that no air-blisters form: each layer of paper should bo put , 
on separately. The secret of success lies in the jars being 
air-tight, which can be insured by careful attention to the , 
above rales, viz: hot fruit, and hot jars filled to the brim j 
and instantly sealed from the air by the pasted paper. When j 
cold, if the fruit has been properly bottled, there will be quite « 
a space between the frnit and the month of the bottle, owing > 
to tlie fruit having expanded while hot, and having oon* j 
trmeted again when cooled. j 

Rhubarb .—Cut up ten pounds of rhubarb into finger- j 
leugths; moisten the bottom of preserving-pan with Cold j 
water, put iu four pounds of preserving loaf-sugar or j 
Uemeram sugar, then the rhubarb and the nnd of two ( 
lemons finely shredded. Let it come slowly to a boil, but > 
directly it reaches tiiat point, make it boil us rapidly as poe- j 
elble without burning; It drives off the watery particles In j 
•team, and makes the frnit keep better and look clearer, j 
half an hour’s quick boiliug being sufficient Very little < 
skimming Is required in canned fruits. \ 

Qooteberrim .—Put four pounds of loaf-sugar into a pit ; 
•erving-iian, and half a teacupful of water. When it comas ; 
to the boil, let it boil rapidly for five minutes; then put in 
ten pounds of gooseberries, and carefully stir tliem so that 
they may break as little as possible. Ball fast for twenty > 
minutes, then bottle as before. Fruit put into hot sugar re- ; 
tains its color, flavor, and form. - 

QmrranU.— Red or white currants are canned with quarter ‘ 
pound of sugar to one pound of fruit. First boil the sugar < 
five minutes, as for gooseberries, and then boil the currants > 
for fifteen minutes rapidly, reckoning always from the time < 
of their boiling up. Block currants require one-half pound j 
s i sugar to oue pound of fruit, aud half an hour’s boiling, \ 
as they are apt to ferment. j 

Cherries.—Canadian cherrfea retain a blight scarlet tint and 1 
exquisite flavor wheu canned, whilo most of our English - 


cherries, excepting such as the Morelia, are disappointing. 
Cherry-stoning machines are used, but fur those who do not 
specially object to the stones they help to impart a finer 
flavor to the fruit. They are canned In the same manner 
as gooseberries, but with one-quarter pound of sugar to one 
pound of lruit, and are boiled for twenty minutes. 

titrawberriet and Raspberries are canned with one-qnarter 
pound or sugar to one pound of frnit. The sugar is first 
boiled for fire minutes, aud then the fruit is put in and 
kept as whole as possible by careful stirring with a wooden 
spoon; boil fifteen mi nates, and bottle. 

CAKES, ETC. 

Pancake*. —Eggs, Boar, milk: to every egg allow one 
ounce of flonr, about one gill of milk, an eighth of a salt- 
spoonful of salt Ascertain that the eggs are freah; break 
each one separately in a cup, whisk them well, put them into 
a basin with the flour, salt, aud a few drops of milk, aod beat 
the whole to a perfectly smooth batter; then add by degrees 
the remainder of the milk. The proportion of this latter 
ingredient must be regulated by the slse of the eggs, etc, 
etc.; but the batter, when ready for frying, nhonld be of tbs 
consistency of thick cream. Place a small frying-pan on the 
fire to get hot; let it be delicately clean, or the pancakes will 
stick, aod, when quite hot, put iuto it aamall piece of butter, 
allowing about half au ounce to each pancake. When it is 
melted, pour in the batter, about half a teacupful to a pan 
five inches iu diameter, aud fry it for about four minutes, or 
until it is nicely brown on oue side. By only pouring in a 
small quantity of batter, and so makiug the pancakes thin, 
the necessity of turning them (an operation rather difficult 
to unskillful cooks) is obviated. When the pancake is done, 
sprinkle over it some pounded sugar, roll it up iu the |as, 
and take it out with a large slice, aud place it on a dish be¬ 
fore the fire. Proceed in lids manner until sufficient are 
cooked for a dish; then send them quickly to table, and o»n- 
tiuue to send in a further quantity, as pancakes are never 
good unless eaten almost Immediately they come from tbs 
frying-pan. The batter may be flavored with a little grated 
lemou-rind, or the pancakes may have preserve rolled in them 
instead of sugar. Send sifted sugar and a cut lemon to table 
with them. To render the pancakes very light, the yolks aud 
whites of the eggs should be beaten separately, and the 
whites added the last thing to the Latter before frying. 

Rhubarb Pudding .—Line your pudding-dish with slices of 
bread and butter; cover with cut-up rhubarb, strewed with 
sugar; then slices of bread and butter, and so on alternately 
until your dish is full, having the rhubarb and sugar on top- 
cover with a plate, and hake half an hour. Eat it warm. 


FASHIONS FOB JULY. 

Fig. i.—Housr-Dbess, or Bi.ack Silk. The bottom of 
the skirt is trimmed with two knife-plaited raffles; above 
these are two Moliere puffs; the scarf-drapery Is laid la 
plaito, and falls in loose puffs at the back; the bodice to 
pointed in the front and has a small coot-bosquc at the back, 
aud is ornamented with white lace down the front and urn 
the sleeves. 

Fio. ii.—E vKKiito-DRBK, or Li oht-Yellow Silk. Tbs 
petticoat-front Is made of white satin, brocaded in peacocks’ 
feathers; the skirt fklls away on each ride, to unt rimmed, 
and caught in large pnfls at the back ; the bodice to made 
with a deep point at the hack, but to lorn pointed in front; 
it is trimmed with laoe and bows of ribbon; infant sleeves, 
trimmed with ribbon. 

Fio. hi. — Mobviko-Dbkm, or White Naiksoox. The front 
to trimmed with rows of wide imitation lace. Interspersed 
with pink bows; it to laid in straight plaits, lengthwise, 
and is ornamented with coqnillee of pink ribbon; the front 
of the waist to shirred, has a deep lace raffle which forms a 
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colkr, ud la trimmed with lace and ribbon coquille*; puffed 
sleeves, trimmed with ribbon; ribbon sash, holding a pocket. 

Fro. nr.—E vening-Dress, or Whitr NunWeilino. 
Worn over a petticoat of white silk, brocaded in black; the 
bottom of the skirt la trimmed with a narrow knife-plaiting 
ef white silk, headed by a narrower one of black; above 
this ia a raffle of white lace, embroidered in black; the over- 
dren of nun'a-veiling falls in sharp points at either aide, 
and in a fall, long drapery at the back; the *carf-tunic.also 
forms drapery at the back, and helpe to give the very full 
appearance now so much worn. The cuirass bodice is made 
low in the neck, and the lower edge is concealed by the 
scarf-drapery; the drew is trimmed down the front by two 
rows of black velvet, lined with white satin; below the tunic 


General Remarks. —There is little to be said, this month, 
in the way of general remarks, except to repeat substantially 
what was said In June. 

Bonnet* and Hat* are still chosen for their becomingness, 
for almost anything can be worn that is fancied, though the 
large Gainsborough bat has gone out of fashion. Still there 
are some things, even in the old shapes. The brims have 
received the most attention, for they have been tortuied 
into all sorts of attitudes, the most prominent being that 
with a point over the forehead The pokes are in the as¬ 
cendant, and those named M tip-tilted ” very likely will 
carry the day. The trimming is massed on the top, ai/d the 
new bows are called “ cock’s-comb,” prolwbly from the 
notches like those of the comb of a cock cut in the ends of 


they form loops and ends, the latter being edged with black 
and white cbenille fringe; the bertha is ef black velvet 
Long black kid gloves. 

Fio. v.— House-Dress, or Blot Albatross. The skirt! 
is trimmed with alternate plaits of the material and 6cru ‘ 
lace; the tnnic is draped crosswise; the overdress has 
panier-fronte, and is draped rather short at the back ; the 
bodice is open in front, has Grecian folds, which cross from 
left to right, and is finished by a waistband; collar and 
cuffs of 6cra lace. 

Fro. n.—E vening-Cloak, or Blot and Cream-Colored 
BrochI Silk, with a hood of blue foulard. The bottom is 
trimmed with Vandykes of blue silk, and wide lace; the 
mtin ribbon which falls below the hood is blue on one 
•Ido and cream-color on the other. 

Fros. vii and viii.—Front and Back or Visits Mantle. 
This may be matte of ottoman silk, cashmere, etc.; it is 
draped at the back, and cut to form square sleeves in frost; 
ft is trimmed with lace and passementerie. 

Fro. ix.—S ummer-Mantelet. The upper part, in the 
form of a close-fitting cape, is composed alternately of rows 
ef black lace, and bands of black silk; it has a jabot of 
satin loops in front; the short square ends are added, and 
•re of passementerie, and lace mounted on net. 

Fins, x and xi — Fiont and Back or Morning-Jacket, 
or Electrio-Blce Flannel, embroidered In white, or any 
oolor that may be deemed suitable. The edge is scalloped 
is buttonhole-stitch. 

Figs, xii and xni.—B ack and Front or House-Dress. 
The skirt is of plain dark-green silk; the bottom is bordered 
with a coquille ruche; above this are several rows of gathers; 
the skirt is loosely gathered, and falls over these gathers; It 
also has several rows of gathers just below the hips; the 
bodice and scarf-tunic, which forms poolers on the hips, are 
of dark-green foulard, spotted with white; the tunic termi- 
sates at the back with full drapery. 

Fio. xiv.—Garden-Party Dress, or Cream-Colored 
French Bunting. The Princess drees is trimmed with 
three flounces of the bunting, not made very full, and edged 
with cream-colored lace; a coquille of the lace extends 
from the neck to the top flounce; the half-sleeves are edged 
with the same lace, beaded by a band of white satin ribbon; 
hat of muslin, trimmed with lace. 

Fio. xt.—Mourning-Dress, or Black Iron Grenadine. 
The skirt is trimmed with plalttngs and puffings, the pointed 
panlers are bordered with cripe; the jacket bodice Is also 
bordered with ertpe, and has a simulated waistcoat of crbpe; 
erfepe bonnet and veil. 

Fro. xvi.— Hat, or Clarkt-Colorkd Straw, Faced Wrra 
Yelvet to Match. A long Amazon claret-colored feather ; 
ornaments the brim, and a velvet band encircles the crown.; 

Fio. xvii. — Bathing-Dress, or Maroon-Colored Flan- ; 
met. It is gathered back and front, and the tops of the ? 


the many pieces of narrow ribbon of which they are com¬ 
posed. The bows are so strapped down that these notched 
ends are left stiff and bristling Narrow ribbons are again 
to the fore. They do duty as double strings, tied separately, 
and for these cock'e-comb bows; their width varies from one 
to two inches, and they are reversible. One side is velvet, 
the other satin ; or, again, one side is ottoman and the re¬ 
verse satin. Eastern coloring pervades brocaded ribtans. 

As to the colors in millinery, yellow decidedly donduates. 
There Is tb epipiU, or light shade, patronized by Spanish 
women with their black lace, and it is the shade of their 
native gold. Then there is “ mandarin-orange ” and “ dark- 
nasturtium,” as well as all the iuterveuing shades, and 
these yellows are oddly contrasted with gray or with dark¬ 
led, with green and pale piuk. Strawberry-red is now 
shown in eight different shades, and there is raspberry-red 
with a purple tinge. Then there is a new light bronze- 
green called tige (TariUcL, or stem-of-piuk green ; also Judic 
shades, pinkish heliotrope, or dark-red purple, like 
amaranth and scabious shades. Anana *, or pine-apple, cnir , 
or leather-brown, and shades of blue in porcelain tiuts, in 
which gray has » large share,. There are pure Sevres blues 
and dark sapphires. Tortoiseshell and amber-headed pins, as 
well as buckles, ornament bonnets of all these colors. 

The trimmings are laces, ribbons, flowers, pompons, 
marabout aigrettes, and ostrich-tips. The laces would re¬ 
quire columns of description, for there are gold laces, white 
lace with gold thread, soutache lace, leather lace in guipure 
designs, made of silk and kid combined, colored laces of 
every shade, cashmere laces, and black, French, Spanish, 
and guipure laces. Flowers are massed together ungrace¬ 
fully, and a feature is made ol thick stalks and stems, and 
even of thorns. 


OUB PARIS LETTER. 

Rue des Petits Champs. 

The latest novelties of the season are, of course, all a» 
light and graceful as possible; and I speak of them partic¬ 
ularly, because they will be useful as ideas for dresses for 
balls, etc., etc., at watering-places in America. They are all 
expressly designed for summer-wear. There are ball-dresses, 
floating vaporous clouds of white tulle, and others of a deli¬ 
cate peach-tint, in the same airy fabric. There are short 
costumes, in white gauze, figured with large spots of rose- 
red floss cdlk, and made up over underdresses of cream surah 
or satin Duchone. There are graceful dresses, composed of 
short skirts of black Spanish lace, aod corsages of jet, with 
blaok lace sleeves. This last toilette is one of Worth's latest 
inventions, and is a very novel and effective arrangement 
of the lace dreeses that have been in vogue for so long. The 


sleeves, as well as the trousers, are laid in plaits, and \ corsage is of blaok net, interwoven thickly with small black 


fastened across with ornamented straps. [ bugles, and has side-pieces which continue down the sides ol 

Fio. xvtti.— Bathing-Dress, or Dark-Bi.uk Serge. The j the skirt to the hem, the corsage being further ornamented 
bottom, the collar, and the sleeves arc cut fa tubs and bound > with hows of satin ribbon. Lace is, in fact, very largely 
with white. I employed ia all the new summer-toilettes. In the form of 
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CHILDRENS FASHIONS 


rery full curved ruffles, it decorates the dinner and evening* i 
dresses; it is used for trimming mantles and cloaks, and ; 
enters largely into the composition of bonnets for married j 
ladies. Guipure and Spanish laces, and the heavy silk-em- > 
broidered laces, are most in vogue. Black lace is, of course, \ 
that which is employed for out-door or demi-toilette wear; 
but some very effective uses are contrived for white laces in 
the above varieties. There are white lace parasols, veritable 
suu-nmbrellas for size, and white lace opera-cloaks. One of 
the prettiest of these last-named dainty novelties is in white 
lama lace, in the form of an ulster, lined throughout with 
rose-pink foulard, laid in plaits, and having an unlined j 
hood of the lace. A lace scarf attaches this serial garment 
at the throat. The same form, in black lace, lined with 
black, violet, or scarlet foulard, makes a charming wrap for j 
carriage-wear at a watering-place. 1 

The new summer wraps are either very long, or very short, j 
pelisses and ulsters contending for favor with scarf-mantles j 
and short dolmans. In the former style, the materials j 
used are soft India cashmeres, lined with Florence or foulard j 
silks, in gay contrasting colors. The mantles are usually j 
black, and composed of heavy ottoman or ribbed silk, manu- j 
factored expressly for the purpose, and trimmed with a > 
profusion of lace and jet In dress materials, plaids are j 
decidedly going out of favor, except the ever-popular shop- j 
herd's-plalds, and email neat checks, in two neutral shades. 
Some of the very stylish dressmakers still make up the large j 
gsy plaids for pale and Blender young ladies, but they are j 
by no means univereally worn. Cashmeres, in large blocks j 
of wine-color and gray, with large broch6 figures scattered j 
over the groundwork, are much worn. The corsage is < 
generally made of plain wine-colored cloth, if the costume j 
is intended for street-wear. Worth has introduced a very 
novel and charming style for visiting-dr os se s , Mending cash- j 
mere, silk brocaded in set stripes, and satin spotted with < 
small velvet dots, lu the same costume. The side-panels \ 
are of the velvet-spotted satin, the back of the skirt is in | 
full draperies of cashmere, and the skirt-front and full nar- > 
row flounce finishing the short skirt are of the brocaded j 
silk. The npper part of the satin panels is continued in a [ 
narrow scarf-shaped drapery across the upper part of the ; 
skirt-front, and Is tied in a knot with long ends; these ends 
being finished with oval ornaments in passementerie. The 
greatest care must be taken in combining the colors in this ; 
singular and elegant costume. The one which was shown 
me had the side-panels In pale-green satin, spotted with 
white velvet, the cashmere draperies being in a darker shade 
of green, and the skirt-front in white ottoman silk, striped 
with a brocaded stripe in subdued cashmere colors. For 
carriage-wear, Worth has introduced an embroidered velvet, 
the pattern being sprays of leaves lu gold and steel beads. 
These velvets come in the newest shades of blue and green, 
to match his latest costumes. 

A good deal more fullness Is shown in the skirts of 
dresses tlmn has been the case for some seasons past 8ome 
of the later toilettes show fnll flat plaits in the side-breadths. 
Others nre made with very full gathered skirts, and short 
and very full panler overdresses. Tills last style is generally 
seen In the changeable silks figured with small velvet figures, 
which are amongst the novelties of the season. 

Some extremely pretty and fantastic bats and bonnets 
have Just been Introduced for summer-wear. Amongst the 
l&tter is a capote-shape, entirely covered with artificial moss. 
The trimming is either a cluster of field-flowers, or else one 
of dandelions, Intermixed with the ronnd feathery beach of 
the plant when it has gone to seed. Another one had two 
small yellow-green apples, on a branch placed in front of ? 
the crown, the end of the branch being met by a knot of 
apple-tdosaom* at the side. These moss bonnets are ex¬ 
tremely picturesque and pretty. The strings are usually of 
dark-green velvet A fnll velvet puff is generally used to 
border the front of a crape or lace capote, and most match 


the oolor of the bonnet, exoept in the case of white lace 
dress hats, when the velvet puff may match the hue of the 
ostrich-plumes and the velvet strings. The newest.artffldal 
flower of the season is the red clover, which, with its pretty 
trefoil leaves, is seen on many of the larger shapes in hats 
and bonnets of the season. A vary large bunch of this new 
flower, set at one side of a black straw poke-bonnet, or bro a d 
brimmed hat, has a very stylish effect. The new colored satin 
straws are trimmed with plumes matching them precisely 
in tint There Is a new ebede of mignonette, a good deal 
paler end more green than the grayish-green formerly 
known by that name, which is especially charming iu these 
hats. Hats in the pale hannetou-brown are often trimmed 
with dark-brown feathers, and lined with dark-brown velvet 
The new shades of pink are much deeper than the older 
ones, and are very beautiful, having a delicate binieh cart. 
The latent tint of blue is called the “summer midnight*' 
and is a very dark and very lovely shade of marine-Mae. 

Loot H. Hooke. 


CHILDREN'S FASHIONS. 

Fio. i.— Girl’s Press. The kilt-plaited skirt is of dark- 
blue banting; tbs waist is of Jersey cloth, very thin; a 
scarf of the bunting oonceais the edge of the Jersey, whkb 
has an anchor embroidered on it in front; band and caffs ef 
dark-blue velvet; sailor hat faced with blue. 

Fio. ii.—Littli Girl’s Dress, or Plaid Ports*. The 
skirt has a narrow kntfa-plaitlng on the bottom; above this 
is a row of embroidery, above which Is a gathered pafflng 
of the poplin; the body is laid in five perpendicular plaits, 
back and front; large embroidered collar, and sleeves with 
cuffs of embroidery; white straw hat trimmed with velvet 
and a white plume. 

Fio. hi.—Sailor-Suit, Madb or Navy-Blob Abbot, and 
trimmed with white worsted braid; the deep blouse has a 
narrow ruffle at the bottom, and opens over a striped woven 
Jersey, and has a large pointed collar; the stockings match 
the Jersey; sailor bat 

Fio. it.— Bor’s Sailor-Suit, or Dark-Blub Furw. 
The trousers are not made very full; the sailomhirt has a 
square collar, and opens ever a woven Jersey; the whole is 
trimmed with narrow white braid. 

Fro. v.—B athing-Suit, tor a Child. It is made of dark- 
blue flannel, lias a red sash around the waist, and is trimmed 
with red braid. 


OUB PURCHASING AGENCY. 

After many w rgent reg vests, tee seme time mace ntabtiak e d a 
Purchasing Agency, and encouraged bp the substantial rt eey mi 
lion that hat followed our effort* to meet the wants of j kt sm s 
%risking the beet telecied good* from the eastern * a beets, of the 
lowest PRICES, we again oaU attention to our unsur pa s sed ad¬ 
vantage* for mpplying everything used in the house, to the 
entire tatiefaction of all who favor tu triih their order*. Spcci-d 
attention it given to every article bought; and the list inched *s 
Laditst i’, Gentlemen'*, and Children'* W ear, Wedding Outfit*, 
Infant*' Wardrobes, Wedding , Holiday, and Birthday PrctcuU, etc. 

The advantage* gained by aO person* tending their order* f* 
our Purchasing Agency have been appreciated by the large number 
who have been served since it ha* been estab lish e d , is the rtteuty 
of money , time, and trouble. 

Samples furnished, only on receipt of 25 cents. Circulars are 
free to any one writing for them, containing full particulars, and 
mods of doing business. Remember all are served, not only 
subscriber*, but any one else in want of goods or wearing apparel. 
Address aU communications for our Purchasing Agency I o 

MRS. MARY THOMAS, 

P. 0. BOX 1696, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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EVENING-DRESSES. 
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GABDEN-PABTY DRESS. NEW STYLE WALKING-DRESS. 
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ANGEL'S GKEETING. 

For One or Two Voices, ad lib. 
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ANGEL’S GREETING. 



2 . 

See now, see now, how yon star is twinkling, 

On its beams so soft and clear, so soft and clear! 
Guardian angels send thee holy greetings, 

Thy sad heart and thy trembling soul to cheer. 

3 . 

See now, see now, how the stars are flashing! 

Angels beckon thee away, far, far away; 

And their beacons bright they’ll still keep burning, 
Till o’er thee breaketh the long’d-for dawn of Day. 
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Mat 80th, 1879. 

AIN’T, but ma is, and Josepkiue is— 

sentimental, I mean. We’re all like buttons. 
Ma is a big, fat, velvet one, crocheted over with 
silk. Josephine is like a mother-of-pearl one— 
smooth and shiny, and differently colored in 
different lights. I’m nothing but a common 
agate—homely, but strong. 

Josephine can play the “ Maiden’s Prayer,” 
on the piano. I can’t. Never could. “Maiden’s 
Prayer,” nor anybody else’s. Fingers too pudgy. 
But I dhn make nice white bread, and broil a 
beefsteak. But I like music, too. There’s noth¬ 
ing sweeter, I think, than the trills and chipper- 
ings of the birds, about four o’clock, of a fresh 
June morning. Yes, I like that. I don’t like 
opera. Ma says it’s because my tastes are gross. 
Perhaps they are. But she never got up early 
enough to hear the birds. Neither did Josephine. 

I’m not one bit like Josephine. She is really 
beautiful; with an exquisite pink and white 
complexion, fine eyes, and chestnut hair. 


r I am a little taller, but not otherwise remark- 
I able. Nobody pretends I am pretty. I don’t 
think I am, myself. I have a tanned complexion. 

| (Ma says that is a sign that I’m not refined.) 

My hair is rather brown, but curly; and never 
| looks well if worn in the fashionable way—at 
>least, Josephine says so. I haven’t Josephine’s 
! sliding grace—I’m quick and jerky in my move- 
| ments. 

By the way, ma is my stepmother, and Joseph- 
; ine not my real sister. Pa went, one summer, 
to Saratoga, and came home, quite unexpected, 
with a new wife, and her twelve-year-old 
• daughter. 

I was out in the front yard, making mud-pies. 

: I was only six years old then. I was glad to 
have a new mother, and ran to meet her with 
outstretched arms. She shoved me off with her 
: parasol. Said I was “ piggishly dirty.” Expect 

■ I was. Making mud-pies isn’t conducive to 
: cleanliness. But I went behind the wood-pile 

and cried. Somehow, after that, things seemed 
different. The blue sky was never as blue again. 

Poor pa didn’t dare to oppose his new bride 
; in anything. Sometimes, when lie feebly remon- 
; strated at some whim or unnecessary extrava- 
I gance, ma would strike an attitude, and with 
Hashing eyes would haughtily allude to her 
“ family.” She prided herself on “family,” but 
[ why I could never tell, unless it was because she 
5 had nothing else to pride herself on. Then she 
j would burst into weeping, and sob about her 
| present ignoble condition. Do what he would, 

■ pa could never please her. So, finally, he tried 
; dying. When he died, and his affairs were settled, 

1 it was found that he hadn’t left a cent. Only 
1 the house and lot were left, and that was because 

they were mine, having come to me from my 
[ mother. 

I How could we live? I mildly suggested to 
j ma that Josephine could turn her music to good 
\ account. Pa had let her take music-lessons for 

( 118 ) 
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maid-of-all-work. Ma dusts 
the parlor, and talks to the 
boarders. Josephine fixes 
the bouquets, and talks to 
the boarders—I mean, espe¬ 
cially, to Mr. Howard Graf¬ 
ton. She says he is a regular 
Childe Harold. I admitted 
he had handsome eyes— 
great black eyes. It was one 
day, ns I stood in the back 
porch, under the honey¬ 
suckle-vine. Josephine was 
dressed for a walk, with a 
pretty fichu on, and a co¬ 
quettish hat, turned up at 
the brim ; and she had come 
there to say she would prob¬ 
ably stay for tea at a friend s. 
As I said this about Howard 
Grafton’s eyes, she laughed 
scornfully at me. “Ah! set 
your cap for him—do!” says 
she. “He’ll be sure to like 
a gawky girl like you—one 
who detests poetry, and all 
refinement.” 

I ain’t a granny-dear— 
don’t expect to be one—not 
for years. And I do like 
poetry. Some kinds, but not 
twaddle. And Josephine 
needn’t make such ugly re¬ 
marks. If I made half the 
fuss over Mr. Howard that 
she does, then she might talk. 
All I do is, twice a week, to 
make his favorite snow-pud¬ 
ding. There’s nothing very 
sentimental in all that, I’m 
sure. 

And besides, Mr. Howard 
takes no more notice of me 
than he does of our old tabby- 
cat. Nobody takes much 

notice of me, though—only 
seven years. Ma cast on me a withering glance. J Howard’s Uncle David. He isn’t so old«*-forty- 
“ Never,” she said, impressively, “should one) four. His face is homely, but it’s honest-looking 
of her ‘family’ sink into a music-teacher, or a \ and kind. He talks to me, sometimes, and be 
professional of any kind.” I shrunk back, feel- ? brings me new magaxines; and once he ordered 
ing that my innocent proposition had been a j a new kind of rose-bush that he heard me say I 
criminal offense. < liked. So I feel that he is my friend. It’s very 

Finally, to support us three, I took boarders, i nice to have a friend. 

That’s what I’m doing now. We have eight \ He brought up Mr. Howard. Educated him; 
boarders—six who drop in for their meals, and \ and will make him his heir, folks say. And Mr. 
two who lodge besides. I oversee everything; \ Grafton is very wealthy. But he isn’t a bit 
help in the kitchen ; do the fine ironing: and am * stuck-up. He helped me put down the parlor 
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carpet, the other day. He was going by the door, j Ma’s eyebrows curved in surprise. So did 
and saw me crying. I don’t cry very often, but i Josephine’s. 

this time I had thumped my thumb with the § “ I declare, it looks as though Miss Jem had 

hammer. It’s turned purple—my nail, I mean, j a returned manuscript. Didn’t know you were 
I always get things mixed. Thought that it \ literary,” said Mr. Howard, 
would improve me if I wrote a journal. I’d like \ Josephine giggled wickedly, 
to improve. But I ain’t intellectual a bit. .>: oph- j “ Perhaps it’s a proposal,” she said, 
ine says. She is. She belongs to a young ladies’ j Meanwhile, I read the letter. At first I 
literary society. It’s called “Let ties de Mi- j couldn’t understand it. Then I became conscious 
nerve: 1 * the daughters of Minerva, Mr. Grafton j that it announced to me the death of Hiram 
told me it meant. ! Higgins, pa’s uncle, and as I was “ nearest of 

Minerva is that 
stern-looking wo¬ 
man, with a funny 
cap on her head, 
and a glum-looking 
owl beside her. 


June 20th, 1879. 

The strangest 
thing happened to¬ 
day, and I hardly 
know whether I am 
dreaming or not. 

I am an heiress 
—just think of it. 
The way it came 
about was this: 
We were all at din¬ 
ner. 1 felt out of 
sorts. The market 
boy had been late 
with the vegeta¬ 
bles, and the meat 
wouldn’t roast ten¬ 
der; besides, I had 
had a bother, mak¬ 
ing currant jelly. 
So that when I sat 
down to the table 
I felt hot, worried, 
and disgusted with 
everything, and 
had about made up 
my mind that the 
most desirable 
thing for me was a 
small hole to crawl 
away and die in. 

While we were 
eating, the post¬ 
man came, bring¬ 
ing some business 
letters for Mr. Da¬ 
vid, a novel for Jo¬ 
sephine, and a yel¬ 
low envelope forme 
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kin,” as the lawyer wrote, I had become sole j roasting myself over the store, now that I am 
heir to his property, valued at forty thousand j an heiress!” I cried. 

dollars. Ma put her handkerchief to her eyes, and said 

I jumped up. N I couldn’t help it. “ No more \ plaintively : 



44 Strange that we should be forgotten. Your 
Uncle Hiram was poor dear Josephine’s uncle, 
too.” 

44 Not by blood,” I said, bluntly, and I thought 
how, years before, when pa was alive, and Uncle li 


Hi visited us, how ma had snubbed him, anct 
said that she’d rather have a downright villain 
sit at our table, than a man who used his knife 
instead of his fork. 

44 What are you going to do now. Miss Jem V 
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said Mr. Howard, and he added, pleadingly: 
“Not turn us out, I.hope.” 

41 No,” I said, 44 I’ll hire Martha Blount to do 
the work for me.” 

“And, my child,” said Mr. David, looking 
kindly at me from behind his spectacles, 44 now 
you will have plenty of time for rest and study. 
1 am heartily glad for your sake.” . 

July 8th, 1879. 

Another strange thing has happened. It’s 
been happening, for nearly four weeks. Mr. 
Howard has been so attentive to me. He’s taken 
me to concerts, walked out with me, read to me, 
and, this afternoon, asked me to go driving with 
him. 

Oh, how happy I am. These past days have 
seemed like fairy-land. 

Well, I went out with Howard. Wore my new 
grenadine. It’s silver-gray, with a black velvet 
stripe; and I had, really, a pretty hat. 

Josephine said that 1 looked like a star actress. 
Too gay, I suppose she meant. But I hadn’t a 
bit of color about me, only a few red roses in my 
belt and the white and red buds on my hat. Not 
half so gay as she looked when once, this very 
summer, she went out driving, and wore a white 
muslin, all ruffled (it took me two hours to iron 
it), with a bright Roman sash, and a wreath of 
gay verbenas on her hat. So I didn’t feel worried 
by her remark. 

She’8 very thorny, lately. Ever since I got 
fte money. And I’ve really tried to be friendly 
with her, because I’ve felt good-natured with all 
the world. But she snubs me dreadfully, and 
ma looks severely at me. I’m sure I don’t know 
how I’ve offended them, unless it is because I’vo 
accepted attentions from Howard. Can I be 
blamed for that? He loves me. He wants me 
to be his wife. He told me so this very after¬ 
noon; and that is the strange thing I was going 
to tell you. 

July 30th, 1879. 

I’ve been standing before my glass this half- 
hour, pretending to be doing up my hair, but 
really thinking. Yes, thinking it all over, and 
wondering if I am really so plain, that nobody 
will ever love me for myself. 

Yes, it’s all over. The fairy-tale is done. The 
clock has struck, and I’ve come back again, 
another disenchanted Cinderella. I have been 
to the ball, danced with the prince, but now I 
must return to my rags and ashes. 

I was busy all day, and to-night is the first 
spare time I have had. I have put away my 
Wedding dress—or what was to have been that— 
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\ but the dressmaker’s shears have never made a 
cut in the creamy silk, and so I’ve laid it away 
\ amid sprigs of lavender and sprinklings of dried 
j rose-leaves. I shall be buried in it. I feel ten 
< years older than I did lost week—ten years 
older—and a great deal sadder. My money has 
gone—my faithless lover followed—it was all he 
cared for. 

Two days ago, I received a letter, saying that 
the direct heir to Uncle Hiram’s property, his 
son, in fact, who was supposed to have been lost 
at sea, had returned and laid claim to the estate. 
His right was undisputable. I had to give up 
the money. He acted very generously, though. 
Would take nothing of the Ann* hundred dollars 
I had drawn out of the bank. Mr. David, I 
think, wrote to him. 

When the letter came, telling me of my loss, 
I handed it to Howard. He read it, and then, 
without saying a word, left the house. He 
hasn’t come back, but this morning I got a note, 
saying that—well, you may read it; 

44 Dear Miss Jemima: 

I trust that you will not think me fickle or 
false, but I am compelled to say that I think our 
engagement had better be broken off. I find 
that we are not congenial, and a union, under 
such circumstances, would cause mutual unhap¬ 
piness. Although you will not be my wife, I 
trust you will ever be the friend of 

Yours sincerely, 

H. Grafton.” 

And that’s the end! Ma and Josephine toss 
their heads, and say cutting things. It’s torture! 
I’d run away, if it were not for Mr. David. He’s 
kind, and tries to make rough places smooth. 
But fox 4 all that, my heart aches—aches ! 


October 10th, 1879. 

I had not supposed I could suffer more. But 
we never know. To-day, just at dusk, I chanced 
to go into the little room at the back of the hall, 
opening out of the large parlor. The gas was 
not yet lit, and the only light came from the fire. 
All at once my attention was arrested by voices. 
I glanced into the larger room, and saw Joseph- 
| ine standing opposite to Howard Grafton, who 

I was leaning on the mantelpiece. He was en¬ 
gaged, I knew, to dine out, and was already in 
evening-dress. 

44 But I never loved her,” he was saying, ve- 
j hemently, 44 even when f was engaged to her. 
| It was you I loved all the while. Do not refuse 
| me, darling, on that account. I was wrong, I 
! must acknowledge. But I could not afford to 
| marry, unless I married someone with money. 
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L’lNGfeNUE. 


Now, as I tell you, my uncle has settled a fair 
income on me, and there is nothing to prevent 
©ur being happy. Yes, reproach me if you will; 
but consider also.” 

I oould bear no more. I had been surprised 
into listening so far, but now I stole noiselessly 
away. I had drunk of the cup of mortification 
to its lowest dregs. 

November 2d t 1879. 

There are only a few leaves left in my journal. 
There are only a few leaves left on the maple- 
trees. The day began so splendidly this morning. 
The whole eastern sky seemed spread with cloth 
of gold, and the air was as mellow and mild as that 
of September. It has been Josephine’s wedding- 
day. Yes, to-day, at half-past ten, she became 
the wife of Howard Grafton. Very pretty she 
was, too, in her soft white dress, and with 
orange-blossoms in - her hair. Howard looked 
handsome, although rather pale. 

Strange as it may seem, I felt thankful, now, 
that I was not going to marry him. Sour grapes ? 
No. But I am glad that I escaped the fearful 
fate of being married for money. The blow was 
sharp, at first; but oh, what an escape I have 
made. 

Well, now they’re gone, gay and happy. I 
dressed the bride,, baked the cake, and packed 
the trunks. All the wedding disorder is already 
Gle&red away, and ma has lain down for a nap. 

I must go out in the garden and dig up some 
lily-of-the-valley roots, for winter blossoming. 

Oh dear! what a baby I am to be crying. 
But I can’t help it. I’ve kept in so long, that 
now, when everything is over, I break down, in 
spite of myself. If I only knew that there was \ 
just one person in the world who cared for me, 
I’d be so happy. 

There! In all the confusion I’ve forgotten | 
something. Just before going to New York, Mr. j 


I David asked me to mail a letter which he said I 
would find on his desk. I’ll hurry and get it 
this very minute. How careless I was. It may 
be something important. 

“Miss Jemima Jerrold!” Who? Myself? 
Directed to me ! What can it mean? I’ll open 
it and see. Queer! 

“ t>BAR Miss Jemima : 

Will you hate me after you have read these 
words ? 1 hope not. I am a gruff old fellow, 

not handsome, nor dashing, and no mate for a 
young girl like you, yet, strange as it may appear, 
I love you—I love you ! 

It’s no sudden passion, either. For two years 
I’ve watched you, poor sorrowful little maid, 
and my heart has gone out in your keeping. 
Will you take it, child? I have seen how you 
have been imposed upon, and that it has made 
you think you are really ugly. Dear, you are 
handsome, with the beauty of mind and heart, 
if you but knew it. Others say so besides myself. 

If your answer be yes, when I return, on 
Thanksgiving, I shall expect to see you wear a 
\ sprig of heliotrope—I saw this morning that 
| your plant was budding. Jf the sprig is miss- 

I S ing, I shall know that you do not care for 
Your friend, 

David Grafton.” 

! Thanksgiving, 1879. 

Thanksgiving. The first snow of the season 
came this morning, but the day has been pleas¬ 
ant, for all that. Night has settled down upon 
us in a comfortable way. Out in the dining¬ 
room the table is spread. The turkey is browned 
to a turn, the mashed potatoes look like a ball 
of snow, the cranberry jelly is like a big, red 
ruby; Mr. David is so fond of cranberry jelly. 

I expect him every minute—and—and, there’s 
heliotrope in my hair. 


L’ing£nue. 

BY L. DUPONT LYLB. 


Dost know my Mary Davidson, 

Wi’ modest eyes and true, 

Which gleam as when the sun shines on 
Some violet tipped with dew ? 

Half child, half woman: with a look 
Of wiwlora innocent. 

She cons her story in life’s book, 

And smiles, therewith content. 

Pat an jaw 
Mats Umjoart, 

* Ok! Ctdwumg6mel 


But now, of twenty summer years 
The fruit she’s plucked, 't might seem; 
Anon, so naive she appears, 

You'd swear 'twas bnt sixteen. 

I pray she may be ever so, 

Aud, in the by-and-bye. 

From out her heart may n’er depart 
That charm which makes me cry. 
Ociet, 

Quelle belie, 

QutQt jolie ingenue / 
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BY CABBIE W. CBAPO. 


Hulda Ainswobth folds her letter. 

“Is it always my lot to be disappointed?” 
she sighs. “I will read again what the dear 
boy writes.” 

“ Camp Richmond, May 20th, 1876. 
Dkabest Hulda: 

You know, darling, how we have been longing 
for the summer, and my expected furlough. 
But, alas! cruel fate. Captain Osborn entered 
my tent, this morning, saying: ‘ Rad news, Rock¬ 
well. The General has put your furlough off a 
year. Elmer, who has not been away for six 
years, goes in your place. Awfully sorry for 
you, old boy. By Jove! it’s hard on the little 
girl you are engaged to.’ And he left me to 
grieve over my troubles. 

Directly, Elmer came in for a smoke. ‘ What’s 
up, old fellow?’ he exclaimed: ‘You look like 
a thunder-cloud. Is the storm about to descend ?’ 
I answered, and, I am afVaid, a little crossly: 
‘The General has put off my furlough a year, 
on account of yours. Why the deuce do you go 
this summer? Hulda and I were to have been 
so happy, these last months of our engagement, 
and now—’ He interrupted me. ‘Tom, old 
friend,’ he said, 4 1 did not know that my going 
would interfere with you. I will give it up for 
another year. I have no sweetheart. Go, and 
be happy with Miss Hulda; I will wait.* 

la he not generous? Decide for me, sweet. 
Shall we accept Ralph’s noble sacrifice? 

Your devoted but troubled lover, 
Tom.” 

. “ Man like, he leaves it for me to decide,” said 
Hulda. 44 How can I be so cruel and selfish, and 
think only of our happiness? Of course, Major 
Elmer has no sweetheart, as my poor Tom has. 
I would like to know him. He must be a grand 
fellow.” 

The next day, she writes: 

** If I had the wings of a dove, I would fly to 
thee, my own true heart. But it would not do 
to accept the generous sacrifice of your friend. 
My heart is broken, and the summer is ruined. 
Good-by to our moonlight vows. My own true 
love, farewell, farewell. Your own 

Hulda.” 

Some weeks later, as the train steamed into 


the forlorn little station at Glen’s Falls, the Ains¬ 
worth family were seen descending upon the 
platform—baby, nurse, boxes, canoe, etc., etc. 

A visitor at Lake George remembers the grand 
stampede for outside seats upon the conches, 
that takes place at Glen’s Falls. As usual, the 
crowd rushed frantically. Harry Ainsworth 
secured seats for all his party, calling: “This 
way, Hulda. I’ve got the boss coach.” 

“Me want to get up, too, and drive circus- 
horses, with Harry,” cries Totty, at the top of 
\ her shrill little voice. 

| “Hush, Totty. There is no room for you, 
sweetheart,” says Hulda. “Go inside, with Jane. 

| Mamma said so, and she knows what is best for 
her little girl. Jane will tell you such pretty 
stories.” 

| But Totty would not consent to this, but made 
j the air hideous with shrieks, as she threw herself 
in the dust and began kicking: 

| “Look here, Tot,” said Hulda, desiring to 
I avoid a scene; *•* be a good girl, and you shall 
have my seat.” 

> It was like Hulda, howeven, to be self-forgetful: * 
I she was always thinking of others’ pleasure, 
j So, evidently, thought one of the coaching party 
\ —a military-looking man, of middle age, with a 

I handsome, good-natured face. 

He addressed his neighbor, and said: “Can 
we not make room for the young lady on our 
vseat? I think it quite wide enough for four.” 
So it was arranged; the driver snapped his 
whip ; the horses started with a snort; the coach 
rattled down the plank road. 

At every new beauty in the landscape, Harry 
burst into exclamations of rapture. “We go 
faster than on my bicycle: it is awfully jolly,” 
he cried. 

Hulda’s neighbor was amused. 

“It is many years since I have taken a bicycle 
ride,” he said, turning towards Hulda, “and I 
am rather overgrown to begin again.” 

Directly they met some boys, who stood at the 
roadside, with water-lilies for sale. 

“ How beautiful,” Hulda exclaims, as one of 
; the boys flings up quite a number, that fall in 
a shower upon her. 

“They are perfect,” her neighbor continues, 
and gathering them in a neat bunch, he pre¬ 
sents them with an elaborate bow, at the same 
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JOSEPHI 

BY MARY 



^ May 30th, 1879. 

AIN’T, but ii.rt is, and Josephine is— 

sentimental, I mean. We’re all like buttons. 
Ma is a big, fat, velvet one, crocheted over with 
silk. Josephine is like a mother-of-pearl one— 
smooth and shiny, and differently colored in 
different lights. I’m nothing but a common 
agate—homely, but strong. 

Josephine can play the “ Maiden's Prayer,” 
on the piano. I can’t. Never could. “Maiden’s 
Prayer,” nor anybody else’s. Fingers too pudgy. 
But I dhn make nice white bread, and broil a 
beefsteak. But I like music, too. There’s noth¬ 
ing sweeter, I think, than the trills and chipper- 
ings of the birds, about four o’clock, of a fresh 
June morning. Yes, I like that. I don’t like 
opera. Ma says it's because my tastes are gross. 
Perhaps they are. But she never got up early 
enough to hear the birds. Neither did Joscphine. 

Pm not one bit like Josephine. She is really 
beautiful; with an exquisite pink and white 
complexion, fine eyes, and chestnut hair. 


NE AND I. 


E . BRUSH. 


j I am a little taller, but not otherwise remark- 
| able. Nobody pretends I am pretty. I don’t 
; think I am, myself. I have a tanned complexion. 
(Ma says that is a sign that I’m not refined.) 
My hair is rather brown, but curly; and never 
| looks well if worn in the fashionable way—at 
| least, Josephine says so. I haven’t Josephine’s 
j sliding grace—I’m quick and jerky in my move- 
\ ments. 

| By the way, ma is my stepmother, and Joseph- 
j ine not my real sister. Pa went, one summer, 

; to Saratoga, and came home, quite unexpected, 

\ with a new wife, and her twelve-year-old 
J daughter. 

\ I was out in the front yard, making mud-pies. 
•* I was only six years old then. I was glad to 
have a new mother, and ran to meet her with 
■; outstretched arms. She shoved me off with her 
■ parasol. Said I was “ piggishly dirty.” Expect 
\ I was. Making mud-pies isn’t conducive to 
■> cleanliness. But I went behind the wood-pile 
\ and cried. Somehow, after that, things seemed 
different. The blue sky was never as blue again. 

Poor pa didn’t dare to oppose his new bride 
\ in anything. Sometimes, when he feebly remon- 
: strated at some whim or unnecessary extrava- 
{ gance, ma would strike an attitude, and with 
1 flashing eyes would haughtily allude to her 
’ “ family.” She prided herself on “family,” but 
i why I could never tell, unless it was because she 
» had nothing else to pride herself on. Then she 
i would burst into weeping, and sob about her 
| present ignoble condition. Do what he would, 
j pa could never please her. So, finally, he tried 
\ dying. When he died, and his affairs were settled, 

| it was found that he hadn’t left a cent. Only 
| the house and lot were left, and that was because 
they were mine, having come to me from my 
mother. 

How could we live? I mildly suggested to 
ma that Josephine could turn her music to good 
\ account. Pa had let her take music-lessons for 
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JOSEPHINE AND I. 



maid-of-all-work. Mm dusts 
the parlor, and talks to the 
boarders. Josephine fixes 
the bouquets, and talks to 
the boarders—I mean, espe¬ 
cially, to Mr. Howard Graf¬ 
ton. She says he is a regular 
Childe Harold. I admitted 
he had handsome eyes— 
great black eyes. It was one 
day, ns I stood in the hack 
porch, under the honey¬ 
suckle-vine. Josephine was 
dressed for a walk, with a 
pretty fichu on, and a co¬ 
quettish hat, turned up at 
the brim ; and she had come 
there to say she would prob¬ 
ably stay for tea at a friend’s. 
As I said this about Howard 
Grafton’s eyes, she laughed 
scornfully at me. “Ah! set 
your cap for him—do !** says 
she. “He’ll be sure to like 
a gawky girl like you—one 
who detests poetry, and all 
refinement.” 

I ain't a granny-dear— 
don’t expect to be one—not 
for years. And I do like 
poetry. Some kinds, but not 
twaddle. And Josephine 
needn’t make such ugly re¬ 
marks. If I made half the 
fuss over Mr. Howard that 
she does, then she might talk. 
All I do is, twice a week, to 
make his favorite snow-pud¬ 
ding. There’s nothing very 
sentimental in all that, I’m 
sure. 

And besides, Mr. Howard 
takes no more notice of me 
than he does of our old tabby- 
cat. Nobody takes much 

notice of me, though—only 
seven years. Ma cast on me a withering glance. ; Howard’s Uncle David. He isn’t so old<*-forty- 
“ Never,” she said, impressively, “should one ; four. His face is homely, but it’s honest-looking 
of her 4 family* sink into a music-teacher, or a i> and kind. He talks to me, sometimes, and be 
professional of any kind.” I shrunk back, feel- < brings me new magaxines; and once he ordered 
ing that my innocent proposition had been a j a new kind of rose-bush that he heard me say I 
criminal offense. \ liked. So I feel that he is my friend. It's veiy 

Finally, to support us three, I took boarders, nice to have a friend. 

That’s what I’m doing now. We have eighth He brought up Mr. Howard. Educated him; 
boarders—six who drop in for their meals, and j and will make him his heir, folks say. And Mr. 
two who lodge besides. I oversee everything; j Grafton is very wealthy. But he isn't a bit 
help in the kitchen ; do tlie fine ironing: and am ' stuck-up. He helped me put down the parlor 
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carpet, the other day. He was going by the door, j 
and saw me crying. I don’t cry very often, but \ 
this time I had thumped my thumb with the > 
hammer. It’s turned purple—my nail, I mean. 

I always get things mixed. Thought that it t 
would improve me if I wrote a journal. I’d like | 
to improve. But I ain’t intellectual a bit, It oph- j 
ine says. She is. She belongs to a young ladies’ j 
literary society. It’s called “Lee t.ua de Mi- j 
nerve:” the daughters of Minerva, Mr. Grafton j 
told me it meant. 

Minerva is that 


Ma’s eyebrows curved in surprise. So did 
Josephine’s. 

“ I declare, it looks as though Miss Jem had 
a returned manuscript. Didn’t know you were 
literary,” said Mr. Howard. 

Josephine giggled wickedly. 

“ Perhaps it’s a proposal,” she said. 

Meanwhile, I read the letter. At first I 
couldn’t understand it. Then 1 became conscious 
that it announced to me the death of Hiram 
Higgins, pa’8 uncle, and as I was “ nearest of 


stern-looking wo¬ 
man, with a funny 
cap on her head, 
and a glum-looking 
owl beside her. 


June 20th, 1879. 

The strangest 
thing happened to¬ 
day, and I hardly 
know whether I am 
dreaming or not. 

I am an heiress 
—just think of it. 
The way it came 
about was this: 
We were all at din¬ 
ner. I felt out of 
sorts. The market 
boy had been late 
with the vegeta¬ 
bles, and the meat 
wouldn’t roast ten¬ 
der; besides, I had 
had a bother, mak¬ 
ing currant jelly. 
Bo that when I sat 
down to the table 
I felt hot, worried, 
and disgusted with 
everything, and 
had about made up 
my mind that the 
most desirable 
thing for me was a 
small hole to crawl 
away and die in. 

While we were 
eating, the post¬ 
man came, bring¬ 
ing some business 
letters for Mr. Da¬ 
vid, a novel for Jo¬ 
sephine, and a yel¬ 
low envelope forme 
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kin,” as the lawyer wrote, I had become sole $ roasting myself over the stove, now that I am 
heir to his property, valued at forty thousand an heiress!” I cried. 

dollars. | Ma put her handkerchief to her eyes, and said 

I jumped up. x I couldn't help it. 44 No more \ plaintively: 



44 Strange that we should be forgotten. Your •. Hi visited us, how ma had snubbed him, an<£ 
Uncle Hiram was poor dear Josephine’s uncle, j said that she’d rather have a downright villain, 
too.” ] sit at our table, than a man who used his knife 

44 Not by blood,” I said, bluntly, and I thought * instead of his fork, 
how, years before, when pa was alive, and Uncle i 44 What are you going to do now. Miss Jem 
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said Mr. Howard, and he added, pleadingly: 
“Not turn us out, I-hope.” 

“No,” I said, 44 1’ 11 hire Martha Blount to do 
the work for ine.” 

“And, my child,” said Mr. David, looking 
kindly at me from behind his spectacles, 44 now 
you will have plenty of time for rest and study. 
1 am heartily glad for your sake.” 

July 8th, 1879. 

Another strange thing has happened. It’s 
been happening, for nearly four weeks. Mr. 
Howard has been so attentive to me. He’s taken 
me to concerts, walked out with me, read to me, 
and, this afternoon, asked me to go driving with 
him. 

Oh, how happy I am. These past days have 
seemed like fairy-land. 

Well, I went out with Howard. Wore my new 
grenadine. It’s silver-gray, with a black velvet 
stripe; and I had, really, a pretty hat. 

Josephine said that 1 looked like a star actress. 
Too gay, I suppose she meant. But I hadn’t a 
bit of color about me, only a few red roses in my 
belt and the white and red buds on my hat. Not 
half so gay as she looked when once, this very 
summer, she went out driving, and wore a white 
muslin, all ruffled (it took me two hours to iron 
it), with a bright Roman sash, and a wreath of 
gay verbenas on her hat. So I didn’t feel worried 
by her remark. 

She’s very thorny, lately. Ever since I got 
ftie money. And I’ve really tried to be friendly 
with her, because I’ve felt good-natured with all 
the world. But she snubs me dreadfully, and 
ma looks severely at me. I’m sure I don’t know 
how I’ve offended them, unless it is because I’ve 
accepted attentions from Howard. Can I be 
blamed for that? He loves me. He wants me 
to be his wife. He told me so this very after¬ 
noon ; and that is the strange thing I was going 
to tell you. 

July 30th, 1879. 

I’ve been standing before my glass this half- 
hour, pretending to be doing up my. hair, but 
really thinking. Yes, thinking it all over, and 
wondering if I am really so plain, that nobody 
will ever love me for myself. 

Yes, it’s all over. The fairy-tale is done. The 
clock has struck, and I’ve come back again, 
another disenchanted Cinderella. I have been 
to the ball, danced with the prince, but now I 
must return to my rags and ashes. 

I was busy all day, and to-night is the first 
spare time I have had. I have put away my 
Wedding dress—or what was to have been that— 
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but the dressmaker’s shears have never made a 
cut in the creamy silk, and so I’ve laid it away 
amid sprigs of lavender and sprinklings of dried 
rose-leaves. I shall be buried in it. I feel ten 
years older than I did last week—ten years 
older—and a great deal sadder. My money has 
gone—my faithless lover followed—it was all he 
cared for. 

Two days ago, I received a letter, saying that 
the direct heir to Uncle Hiram’s property, his 
son, in fact, who was supposed to have been lost 
at sea, had returned and laid claim to the estate. 
His right was undisputable. I had to give up 
the money. He acted very generously, though. 
Would take nothing of the ibur hundred dollars 
I had drawn out of the bank. Mr. David, I 
think, wrote to him. 

When the letter came, telling me of my loss, 
I handed it to Howard. He read it, and then, 
without saying a word, left the house. He 
hasn’t come back, but this morning I got a note, 
saying that—well, you may read it: 

44 Dear Miss Jemima: 

I trust that you will not think me fickle or 
false, but I am compelled to say that I think our 
engagement had better be broken off. I find 
that we are not congenial, and a union, under 
such circumstances, would cause mutual unhap¬ 
piness. Although you will not be my wife, I 
trust you will ever be the friend of 

Yours sincerely, 

H. Grafton.” 

And that's the end ! Ma and Josephine toss 
their heads, and say cutting things. It’s torture! 
I’d run away, if it were not for Mr. David. He’s 
kind, and tries to make rough places smooth. 
But fot all that, my heart aches—aches ! 


October 10th, 1879. 

I had not supposed I could suffer more. But 
we never know. To-day, just at dusk, I chanced 
to go into the little room at the back of the hall, 
opening out of the large parlor. The gas was 
not yet lit, and the only light came from the fire. 
All at once my attention was arrested by voices. 
I glanced into the larger room, and saw Joseph¬ 
ine standing opposite to Howard Grafton, who 
was leaning on the mantelpiece. He was en¬ 
gaged, I knew, to dine out, and was already in 
evening-dress. 

44 But I never loved her,” he was saying, ve¬ 
hemently, 41 even when I was engaged to her. 
It was you I loved all the while. Do not refuse 
me, darling, on that account. I was wrong, I 
must acknowledge. But I could not afford to 
marry, unless I married someone with money. 
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Now, as I tell you, my uncle has settled a fair 
income on me, and there is nothing to prevent 
©ur being happy. Yes, reproach me if you will; 
but consider also.’* 

I could bear no more. I had been surprised 
into listening so far, but now I stole noiselessly 
away. I had drunk of the cup of mortification 
to its lowest dregs. 


David asked me to mail a letter which he said I 
would find on his desk. I’ll hurry and get it 
this very minute. How careless I was. It may 
be something important. 

“Miss Jemima Jerrold!” Who? Myself? 
Directed to me ! What can it mean? I’ll open 
it and see. Queer! 

“£>bar Miss Jemima: 


November 2d t 1879. 

There are only a few leaves left in my journal. 
There are only a few leaves left on the maple- 
trees. The day began so splendidly this morning. 
The whole eastern sky seemed spread with cloth 
of gold, and the air was os mellow and mild os that 
of September. It has been Josephine’s wedding- 
day. Yes, to-day, at half-past ten, she became 
the wife of Howard Grafton. Very pretty she 
was, too, in her soft white dress, and with 
orange-blossoms in • her hair. Howard looked 
handsome, although rather pale. 

Strange as it may seem, I felt thankful, now, 
that I was not going to marry him. Sour grapes ? 
No. But 1 am glad that I escaped the fearful 
fate of being married for money. The blow was 
sharp, at first; but oh, what an escape 1 have 
made. 

Well, now they’re gone, gay and happy. I 
dressed the bride,, baked the cake, and packed 
the trunks. All the wedding disorder is already 
cleared away, and ma has lain down for a nap. 
I must go out in the garden and dig up some 
lily-of-the-valley roots, for winter blossoming. 

Oh dear! what a baby I am to be crying. 
But I can’t help it. I’ve kept in so long, that 
now, when everything is over, I break down, in 
spite of myself. If I only knew that there was 
just one person in the world who cared for me, 
I’d be so happy. 

There! In all the confusion I’ve forgotten 
something. Just before going to New York, Mr. 


i 

I 


Will you hate me after you have read these 
words ? I hope not. I am a gruff old fellow, 
not handsome, nor dashing, and no mate for a 
young girl like you, yet, strange as it may appear, 
I love you—I love you ! 

It’s no sudden passion, either. For two yean 
I’ve watched you, poor sorrowful little maid, 
and my heart has gone out in your keeping. 
Will you take it, child? I have seen how you 
have been imposed upon, and that it has made 
you think you are really ugly. Dear, you are 
handsome, with the beauty of mind and heart, 
if you but knew it. Others say so besides myself. 

If your answer be yes, when I return, on 
Thanksgiving, I shall expect to sec you wear a 
sprig of heliotrope—I saw this morning that 
your plant was budding. .If the sprig is miss¬ 
ing, 1 shall know that you do not care for 
Your friend, 

David Grafton.” 


Thanksgiving, 1879. 

Thanksgiving. The first snow of the season 
came this morning, but the day has been pleas¬ 
ant, for all that. Night has settled down upon 
us in a comfortable way. Out in the dining¬ 
room the tAblc is spread. The turkey is browned 
to a turn, the mashed potatoes look like a ball 
of snow, the cranberry jelly is like a big, red 
ruby; Mr. David is so fond of cranberry jelly. 

I expect him every minute—and—and, there's 
heliotrope in my hair. 


L’INGENUE. 

BY L. DUPONT LYLB. 


Dost know my Mary Davidson, 

Wi’ modest eyes and true. 

Which gleam as when the sun shines on 
Some violet tipped with dew? 

Half child, half woman: with a look 
Of wisdom innocent. 

She cons her story in life’s book, 

And smiles, therewith content 
Phm an jour 
Mai* totgovrs, 

* Ok / Cmt «m m glmme ! 


But now, of twenty summer years 
Tbs fruit she’s plucked, ’t might m 
Anon, so naive she appears. 

You'd swear 'twaa but sixteen. 

I pray she may be ever so, 

And, in the by-and-bye. 

From out her heart may n’er depart 
That charm which makes me cry. 
O ciel , 

Quelle belle. 

Quelle jolie mgeeme / 
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BY CABBIE W. CBAPO. 


Hulda Ainswobth folds her letter. 

“Is it always my lot to be disappointed?” 
she sighs. “I will read again what the dear 
boy writes.” 

“Camp Richmond, May 20th, 1876. 
Deabest Hulda: 

You know, darling, how we haYe been longing 
for the summer, and my expected furlough. 
But, alas 1 cruel fate. Captain Osborn entered 
my tent, this morning, saying: * Bad news, Rock¬ 
well. The General has put your furlough olf a 
year. Elmer, who has not been away for six 
years, goes in your place. Awfully sorry for 
you, old boy. By Jove! it’s hard on the little 
girl you are engaged to.’ And he left me to 
grieve over my troubles. 

Directly, Elmer came in for a smoke. 4 What’s 
up, old fellow?* he exclaimed: ‘You look like 
a thunder-cloud. Is the storm about to descend V 
I answered, and, I am afVaid, a little crossly: 
‘The General has put off my furlough a year, 
on account of yours. Why the deuce do you go 
this summer? Hulda and I were to have been 
so happy, these last months of our engagement, 
and now—’ He interrupted me. ‘Tom, old 

friend,* he said, ‘ I did not know that my going 
would interfere with you. I will give it up for 
another year. 1 have no sweetheart. Go, and j 
be happy with Miss Hulda; I will wait.* 

Is he not generous? Decide for me, sweet, i 
Shall we accept Ralph's noble sacrifice? 

Your devoted but troubled lover, 

Tom.” 

. “ Man like, he leaves it for me to decide,” said 
Hulda. “ How can I be so cruel and selfish, and 
think only of our happiness? Of course, Major 
Elmer has no sweetheart, as my poor Tom has. 

I would like to know him. He must be a grand 
fellow.” 

The next day, she writes: 

“ If I had the wings of a dove, I would fly to 
thee, my own true heart. But it would not do 
to accept the generous sacrifice of your friend. J 
My heart is broken, and the summer is ruined. 
Good-by to our moonlight vows. My own true 
love, farewell, farewell. Your own 

Hulda.” 

8ome weeks later, as the train steamed into 


the forlorn little station at Glen’s Falls, the Ains¬ 
worth family were seen descending upon the 
platform—baby, nurse, boxes, canoe, etc., etc. 

A visitor at Lake George remembers the grand 
stampede for outside seats upon the coaches, 
that takes place at Glen’s Falls. As usual, the 
crowd rushed frantically. Harry Ainsworth 
secured seats for all his party, calling: “This 
way, Hulda. I’ve got the boss coach.” 

“Me want to get up, too, and drive circus- 
horses, with Harry,” cries Totty, at the top of 
her shrill little voice. 

“Hush, Totty. There is no room for you, 
sweetheart,” says Hulda. “ Go inside, with Jane. 
Mamma said so, and she knows what is best for 
her little girl. Jane will tell you such pretty 
stories.” 

But Totty would not consent to this, but made 
the air hideous with shrieks, as she threw herself 
in the dust and began kicking. 

“ Look here, Tot,” said Hulda, desiring to 
avoid a scene; “ be a good girl, and you shall 
have my sent.” 

It was like Hulda, howeven, to be self-forgetful: ’ 
she was always thinking of others’ pleasure. 
So, evidently, thought one of the coaching party 
—a military-looking man, of middle age, with a 
handsome, good-natured face. 

He addressed his neighbor, and said: “Can 
we not make room for the young lady on our 
seat? 1 think it quite wide enough for four.” 

So it was arranged; the driver snapped his 
whip ; the horses started with a snort; the coach 
rattled down the plank road. 

At every new beauty in the landscape, Harry 
burst into exclamations of rapture. “We go 
faster than on my bicycle: it is awfully jolly,” 
he cried. 

Hulda’s neighbor was amused. 

“It is many years since I have taken a bicycle 
ride,” he said, turning towards Hulda, “and I 
am rather overgrown to begin again.” 

Directly they met some boys, who stood at the 
roadside, with water-lilies for sale. 

“ How beautiful,” Hulda exclaims, as one of 
the boys flings up quite a number, that fall in 
| a shower upon her. 

“They are perfect,” her neighbor continues, 
and gathering them in a neat bunch, he pre¬ 
sents them with an elaborate bow, at the same 
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time showering nickels into the boys’ uplifted 
hats. 

“Pardon me,” lie said, soon after, “but did 
not your brother call you Hulda? It is a 
strange, but fhmiliar name. My friend, that I 
left some weeks ago at Camp Richmond—” 

“Camp Richmond?” interrupts Hulda, with a 
blush. “ Oh! are you from Camp Richmond ? 
"Why did you not tell me before ? We have passed 
the half-way house, and I have many questions 
to ask. You must know Mr. Rockwell, my 
friend, for I am told he is the favorite of the 
camp.” 

“ That he is, and one of thd best-hearted men 
in the world. It is from him that I have heard 
the name of Miss Hulda Ainsworth of Baltimore.” 

“You have heard him speak of me? 1 am 
Hulda Ainsworth, and you—” 

“ Ralph Elmer,” he added, with a slight 
flush. 

“ Major Elmer! Oh, I am more than delighted 
to meet you,” exclaimed Hulda. “ Tom never 
wearies of singing your praises.” 

“ How was Tom when he wrote last? Tell me 
some news of him. It was a great disappoint¬ 
ment to him, not having a leave of absence. He 
should be here now. I am a fiend, not to have 
made him come in my place.” 

“ You did all that you could, and I thank you 
for it,” sighed Hulda. “ But see, we have already 
reached Caldwell. May 1 present you to my 
mother?” 

Mrs. Ainsworth was delighted to meet 
Major Elmer. She had heard her daughter 
speak of him as Tom’s friend, she said ; “would 
he not join their party ? They would be glad to 
welcome so agreeable an acquisition.” 

Ralph bowed. “You honor me, madame; 
but I am to join my mother and sister here. In¬ 
deed, there they are. May the good fates bring 
us together soon. Au revoir .” 

He hurried off, and the last seen of him, he 
was struggling in the embraces of an elderly 
lady and a gushing sister. 

It was some days later when Mrs. Ainsworth 
said : “ By the way, Hulda, what did Tom 

write ?” 

“That he hoped I would be kind to his friend, 
for his sake,” answered the daughter. “ That he 
rebelled against his fate. Something might come 
between our love, he feared. The Bummer was 
long, the moonlight dazzling, and I might be won 
away from him. In fact, he was awfully blue.” 

As she finished speaking, Hulda stroked a 
stray golden lock, smoothed her white dress, 
and rose to meet a military-looking gentleman 
who was coming towards them. 


! “Talk of angels, they are sure to appear,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Ainsworth. “ My daughter and 
I wondered if you had forgotten us.” 

“Quite the contrary, madame. My thoughts 
> have often been with you. But I had not seen 
J my mother and sister for six years, and we had 
j many things to talk over.” 

| “ Mamma and I were talking of Tom as you 

\ joined us,” said Hulda. “ His last letter worries 
l me, it is so unlike him. I never knew him to 
\ be blue before. He was pleased to hear that we 
had met you, however, and said we must be 
kind to you, for you were his friend.” 

Ralph coughed, looked away, and then said: 
“I. too, heard from Toni, this morning. He did 
seem to be out of tune. But such spells never 
last long, for he is the jollie9t man in camp. 
Evenings, after mess, he entertains the crowd, 
playing on his banjo; we join in the choruses of 
the plantation songs.” 

“ How charming,” sighs Hulda. “ If I could 
only have been there with my harp. Tom calls 
me esthetic Lady Hulda, because 1 am so fond of 
my harp.” 

“Hulda, my dear,” says Mrs. Ainsworth, 
“you should tell Mr. Elmer the legend con¬ 
nected with your harp, since you have referred 
to it.” 

“Oh, do, Miss Ainsworth,” urged Ralph. 
“But, first, may I introduce my mother and sis- 
Mer? I left them on the piazza, with some 
\ friends.” 

| “How charming this is,” exclaimed Mrs. 

\ Elmer, after Ralph’s introduction. “My son 
; tells me that we are in time to hear Miss Ains- 
j worth’s legend.” 

\ “Yes, do begin,” said Ralph. “ I am bo curious 
\ to hear.” 

| They made a picturesque group, under the 
> trees: the ladies busy with their crewel-work. 

\ “ It was so very long ago,” began Hulda, “ that 

\ Aunt Cecil—who told me the legend—could not 
\ remember just when. But it was when this was 
[ an English province. At that time, an old man, 
\ with his daughter, Eunice, lived a secluded life 
| among flie hills, knowing no one. Eunice was 
\ as pure and innocent as the birds, her playmates. 
\ She loved her father with such devotion as only 
| impulsive natures can give. He was her all, 
\ both father and mother. But she would often 
| ask : * Was her mother dead ? If not, why did 
j she leave them V And her father would always 
> answer: 4 Be as you are, dear child—pure and 
| guileless, wearing your mother’s image in your 
j heart. Some time I will tell you all.* 

\ “Eunice was happy by temperament. She 
\ was like a wood-nymph, with her golden hair 
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falling around her. For seventeen years she had i years together, let us now lay it down at this 
lived content, with only her father’s love, when, < young girl’s feet; she will bring some brightness 
one night, as they sat around the fire, her father \ fnto our weather-beaten lives, perhaps.’ ‘Robert, 
said: *1 feel the time drawing near when I shall < Robert, listen !’ excitedly cried his wife; ‘what, 
leave you, dear child. Ah ! how can I tell you? 5 what is the girl saying in her sleep? ‘Sweet 
Very soon I must cross to the other side.’ * We \ and low, blow, blow, wind of the western ocean, 
will go together, dear father,* answered Eunice, { blow.’ It was our daughter’s favorite lullaby, 
taking his hand and stroking i U ‘As we go \ Yes, we will keep her.* So Eunice awoke to find 
out into the cruel world, I will be your burden- < loving eyes upon her. ‘I want to be loved,’ she 
bearer. When shall we start?* ‘Oh! little \ said, laying her golden head upon the kind old 
heart,* he cried, gathering her in his arms, ‘it J lady’s shoulder, when the latter told her of their 
is too late; the death-angel is calling me even \ wish. ‘ Oh, it is too good to be true. May I, 
now. Would God I could take you with me. I i indeed, stay with you?’ ‘Yes, and take the 
shall find rest; rest,* he added, wearily, • which > place of our daughter, that is lost,* sighed the 
your world does not know. Find your mother, { elderly lady. ‘But your name? What is it, 
dear. She, too, needs rest; and tell her—’ the $ little one?* ‘Eunice. It was my mother’s, 
words faltered, * tell her—tell her that I forgive \ She left me when a baby. Dear father,’ sobbed 
her, and will wait for her, above.* He sank \ the girl, ‘never mentioned her until a few days 
down exhausted, after this, and fell asleep, as \ ago, when he was dying, and be said: ‘ Find 

Eunice thought. So kissing him, she stole away ^ your mother; tell her I forgive her.’ No. I 
for the night, to ponder over his strange words. \ cannot stay with you,* she cried, rising to her 
Ah! innocent child, she little knew that already \ feet. ‘I must go on, and on, until 1 find her: 
the Angel of Death bad put his seal upon that? that will be my mission in the world.’ ‘What 
beloved face. \ was your mother’s lost name?’ gasped the old 

**Eunice found this, her first grief, more than \ man. ‘Was it Sands?* ‘Yes; did you know 
her heart could hold. But she said to herself: \ my mother?’ ‘Know her? She was out 
* I have a mission in the world; it is to find my | daughter.* ‘Your daughter? Then you are 
mother.* So, gathering together her few posses- \ my—* ‘Your grandfather,’ he said. *Oh, my 
sions, with a last look at the old house, she \ little Eunice,’ sobbed her grandmother, clasping ^ 
locked the door, ran down to the brook, dropped l the child in her arms, *we will find your mother 
the key into its t>lue depths with a sigh, knelt \ together. All wanderers return, at lost; we 
at the grave to give it one last kiss, and was gone. J must abide God’s will.’ 

“ Late at night she found herself in the city, j “ Eunice told them of her early life, her 
weary, worn, and bewildered, clinging to her last | father’s death, and how she had sung to the 
friend—the harp. ‘I am so tired,’ she sighed, \ angels to send her kind friends; for the Lord 
‘oh, is there no resting-place?* From door to \ hath said: ‘I will not forsake the fatherless.* 
door she wandered, until exhausted she sank \ “My story is almost told,” Hulda continued, 
upon a step. ‘Oh! father,* she cried, * come and \ “ Some months after Eunice had found her 
take me. Why did I not die with you?’ Her v grandparents, there was a great storm. The wind 
eyes closed softly. She fell asleep from sheer | blew, and dashed the rain against the window, 
fatigue. < startling the old lady, and filling the air with 

“ An hour later, an old man, coming out, found | strange sounds. ‘Robert,’ she said, at last, ‘it 
her asleep on the door-step, her arms around her i may be nervousness, but I fancy that I see some 
harp. ‘ Poor wee lassie,* he said, carrying her ^ one looking in the window; and then—why 
tenderly in the house. * I wonder if she has no ^ there it is again—a face, and so wan and white.* 
friends.* |‘Nonsense,* was her husband’s reply. ‘It is 

“When Eunice opened her eyes, she asked | nothing. You are only nervous. Still, my dear, 
herself: ‘ Where was she? Who were these kind ^ as you wish it, I will go and see.’ ‘Let me go 
people?’ But the waking was only momentary. ^ with you,’ cried Eunice. They had reached the 
She closed her eyes and was off to sleep again, s door, when they were attracted by a moan. 
‘Mary,* said the old gentleman, to his wife, \ ‘ What is this?’ said Eunice, lifting a shawl from 
‘why not keep this child? It is strange, but l the ground. Beneath the shawl was a woman’s 
she reminds me of our lost daughter. Often, \ form. The old man lifted it, and bore it into 
when storms are raging, I wonder where she is. ^ the house. The woman had been a beautiful 
Something tells me that we will see her again, \ one, evidently, but now the lines of suffering 
and that we will forgive her, though her husband \ and care had clouded her once pure young face, 
never did. We have borne this cross so many s As Eunice bent over her, she said: ‘ Don’t come 
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near me. You are too good to touch me. Let { voice and look, that disturbed as well as pleased 
me die as I have lived, neglected and forgotten, her. 

I wanted one more look at the old house. I re- “Yes, if Tom had only been with us,” she 
member it when I was an innocent, happy child, replied. 

Oh, God, forgive me for what I have done.’ The The summer months were drawing to a alose. 
grandmother had started at the first sight of that It was the last week of the Ainsworths’ stay, 
face, and now the voice removed every doubt. The Elmers were going, in a few days. 

‘She is our daughter,* she cried. ‘Our Eunice, Ralph had seen more and more of Hulda: too 
come home to die.’ ‘ Mother, father,’ she sobbed, much, alas! for his peace; and found how hard 
‘will you forgive me? Let me be your child this parting would be. He had tried, with manly 
again, just for to-night?’ heroism, to be true to his friend and himself. It 

“The mother burst into tears. Her heart took / had always been his favorite maxim: “ First to 
back again her child as of old. But the wanderer thine own self be true, then it must follow, as the 
was not long for earth. Eunice devoted herself night the day, thou canst be false to no man.” 
to her dying mother, comforting her by telling Was he, after all, false to Tom? Tom, who had 
her of her husband’s forgiveness. * And I was trusted him ? No, he would not speak. If he 
so untrue to him,’ murmured the repentant wife, could only tell Hulda of his love, it would be a re- 
* Oh, my little golden-haired baby, with your lief. But he must leave her, and bury his secret 
father’s eyes of blue, to think that I, your mother, deep in his soul; nothing else could be honorable, 
should have deserted you! Call mother and It was the evening of the closing hop. Hulda 
iather. Bring me my dear old harp. Let me was in a fever of excitement. She would enjoy 
touch its strings once more before I die.’ to its fullest extent this last evening with him, 

“ Eunice gave the harp into her trembling the friend she had learned to love, innocently, 
hands. The old couple gathered near. The f unconsciously. When he was goue, she would 
daylight was fading. The last sunbeam rested j think no more of him. Poor Tom! Never would 
for a moment upon the dying face, touched j she be untrue to him. But the pity of it all. 
lightly the form of the kneeling girl, and was < She lingered longer than usual over her toilet, 
gone. Then the feeble voice sang out: ' Safe in j that evening. It was Ralph’s favorite dress that 
the arms of Jesus, safely my soul shall rest. > she wore: a pale-blue nun’s-veiling. He had told 
Shall rest,’ she murmured, falling back. | her that she resembled, in it, one of the clouds 

“Ever afterward the harp became sacred to J fallen from heaven. “How good of him to send 
Eunice, who imagined her mother’s soul dwelt j me my favorite flowers,” she exclaimed, lifting the 
in it. {fair white lilies. “To row three miles, before 

“ Eunice, after the death of her grandparents, J breakfast, too, to gather these for me. There,” she 
married a true and noble man, that loved her. j said, placing them on her left side, “you must 
He was our ancestor,” concluded Hulda, “and cover the beatings of this treacherous heart.” 
in his last will and testament, left directions that “How pretty ’ou is; me want to kiss *ou,” 
the much-valued harp should descend to the cries Totty’s little voice, as the child came in. 


blonde daughter of every family. So it is that “You love me, don’t you, Tot?” says Hulda, 
I now have it.” taking the child in her arms. 

There was a chorus of “Bravo, bravo,” and l “ Yes, me does.” 
several added: “ Now show us the harp.” j Geisman’s perfect music was filling the room 

“ Let me propose a scheme,” said Major Elmer, \ with the strains of the Cagliostro Waltz, as the 
who had been intensely interested during Hul- \ Ainsworth party entered. 

da’s recital. “It is that we visit Paradise Bay, j “This is our waltz, Miss Ainsworth,” said 
to-morrow, by moonlight; and that Miss Ains- j Major Elmer, coming up eagerly; and Hulda 
worth will bring her harp. My sister will bring finds herself whirled off in liis strong arms, 
her guitar, while I make the night hideous with “You are looking very lovely,” he said, bend- 
my banjo. What do yon all say?” \ ing over her, with a flushed face. 

“ Oh, it will be charming! ” they all cried. j “ If I am, it is your lilies that make me so,” 
None who were of that party ever forgot Hulda S she added, archly, 
as she looked that night, when she sang “ Doug- j They had left the crowded room after the waltz, 
las. Douglas, tender and true,” her white fingers j and were now enjoying the coolness outside, 
lingering over the harp-strings. j “ See,” Hulda cried, “ there is a flotilla-party. 

“ I have enjoyed this evening more than any j How beautiful the colored lights look, dancing 
in my life,” said Elmer, as he shook hands with < over the water.” 

Hulda, at parting. There was a fondness in his j “ This is our last evening together,” said 
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Ralph. 44 Would you not like to have one more 
moonlight row ?” 

44 Yes,” said Hulda; 44 it will be our last row; 
and,” as if seeking for an excuse, 44 it is too 
warm for dancing.” 

The harvest moon was full. The flotilla-party 
were now out of sight. But as Ralph’s boat 
glided through the golden path of light, they 
could hear the distant notes of 44 Forever and 
forever,” echoing back from the boats. 

“Ah! yes,” sighed Hplda, “it will soon be 
•forever and forever/ ” She hardly knew what 
she said, her heart was so full. 44 It will all be 
of the past.” 

44 Oh, Hulda—forgive me for calling you so,” 
murmured Ralph. 44 Don’t number me among 
the things of the past. Let me share a little of 
ytur present. The future,” he continued, 44 holds 
no pleasures for me. Froih to-night, I live in the 
past. But you, you have a glorious future open¬ 
ing before you. Tom will make you a worthy and 
a loving husband. May you both be happy.” 

44 And so, 1 hope, will you be,” smiled Hulda, 
returning to herself. 44 You deserve a good wife. 
I know you will find her.” Then she wondered, 
44 like whom will his wife be?” and hated her. 

44 1 shall never marry,” said Ralph. 

It was enough. She knew he loved her; she 
shuddered, drawing her white cloak around her. 
“It is growing damp, and late,” she said, 44 we 
must return before they miss us.” For she could 
not trust herself any longer, after this. 

44 We will,” he said; “but sing again, as you 
did in Paradise Bay— 4 Douglas, Douglas, tender 
and true.’ It is for the last time.” 

Her voice lingered over the words 44 1 love you, 
Douglas, tender and true.” Their eyes met. 
One last lingering look. Their boat had reached 
the shore. He passionately kissed her hand, 
and was gone. 


The music had ceased; the piazzas were 
deserted; she was left alone. The next day the 
party broke up. Major Elmer had left before 
Hulda came down. He had been true to his 
maxim. He had been false to no man: for he 
had been true to himself. 

Six years, freighted with their joys and woes, 
had come and gone, when Hulda Rockwell, now 
a widow, found herself again at Lake George. 
Tom had been dead nearly three years. She 
has suffered much, and in more ways than one; 
but she is still beautiful, as she stands, to-day, 
in the golden light, leaning on the rails of a little 
bridge, where she had often been, on her former 
visit. Her dress is black, but she is no longer in 
mourning; she wears black mitts; and a white 
muslin fichu relieves the sombre color of her 
gown. The years have but added womanliness 
to her beauty, though they have given a touch of 
sadness to her face. 

She has come here because she knows that 
Major Elmer is to arrive, to-day ; and she cannot 
bear to be at the hotel when the coach comes in; 
she will feel that all eyes will be upon her, 
whether they are or not. She is thinking: 44 he 
ought to be there by this time; will he come 
here to seek me?” Suddenly her little pet dog 
barks. She looks quickly around, and Ralph 
Elmer is at her side. 

Time has dealt kindly with him, also. Except 
for a few silver hairs, and a look of patient self- 
denial, he is the same as of old. But when he 
sees Hulda, his whole face brightens, and he is 
ten years younger. 

44 Darling,” he exclaims, hurrying up, “ at 
last, at last. After all these years of waiting, 
you will be mine, will you not? That is what I 
meant when I asked if I might follow you here. 
Oh ! ” as she fell into his arms, “ this is worth 
waiting for, even as Jacob waited for Rebecca.” 


THE TREES. 

BT H1LKN A. BAINS. 


Tn* tree*, that gird the earth with green—the tree*, 
Whose quiv'ring stems a thousand chorals raise, 
Attuued to sing the Great Creator's praise, 

When fresh from dewy upland sweeps the breeze, 
Are God’s cathedrals: 'neath their shelt'rlng boughs 
In ev'ry age His saints have bent the knee, 

And lifted up with one accord their vows, 

In praise to Him who rules the earth and sea. 

The trees—the tall, green, voieeful trees proclaim 
To ev’ry heart, in language all their own, 

Soft as holla's harp with wondrous depth of tons, 
Truths that the wise have sought iu vain to name. 


The ancient scholars, skilled in art divine, 

Received instruction ’neath Athenian groves, 

And caught from trees that beauty of design 
And grace of touch which perfect genius loves. 

Onr dear home trees, whose tow’ring summits bear 
Hymns for the souls that wait upon the Lord— 
With songs of birds and streams in sweet accord, 
And crown with gold and flame the dying year— 

Are Nature’s teachers: ’neath their hallowed shade 
We rest and think, while leaf and branch aud flow’r 
Impressions of enduring worth have made. 

Which show the skill of a Dirluer pow’r. 
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“MY BAGGAGE, OH! MY BAGGAGE!’' 


BY ELLA RODMAN CHURCH. 


Six new, pretty dresses, to a girl who has 
hitherto had scarcely more than one at a time, 
are something of an event; and a brand-new 
trunk besides, with hat-box and other compart¬ 
ments in the upper tray, gives a decided feeling 
of importance. I fairly gloated over my posses¬ 
sions ; I smoothed down the ruffles of one dress, 
and pulled out the sash-bow of another, rather 
wondering if “ I be I,’* and getting imaginary 
glimpses of myself in all the six costumes at 
once. 

Nearly every one in the family and out of it 
had sewed on them, from Miss Needles down ; 
and the dressmaker gave me the comfortable 
assurance that my figure was “ willowy,” and 
one that “dressed 1 * well. How I had wearied of 
these ruffles, and puffs, and flounces, with their 
lengthened sweetness long drawn out, as my 
unwilling fingers, with the aid of the sewing- 
machine, set the numerous stitches ; but it paid 
in the end ; and the pile of snowy underclothing 
also was not to be despised. 

I had one box of ribbons, and another of collars 
and ruches, also boots, gloves, and all the et 
ceteras that go to the making up of a complete 
though moderate outfit. It would go into the 
one trunk, however, an extra large one, and 
Newport and Long Branch damsels would, prob¬ 
ably, smile at my exultation over such an insig¬ 
nificant wardrobe. But no such thought came 
to mar my enjoyment. I was exceptionally 
happy, and looked forward to the outing in 
prospect with all the exhilaration of an old- 
time explorer. 

It was not much of a journey—about eight 
hours or so from our village to the station for 
Aunt Sydney’s, and then a ride of five or six 
miles to the house, for which they would meet 
me with the carriage; but it was a great event 
for me. We were a carefully brought up family ; 
and none of the daughters were ever allowed to 
travel alone, or put themselves in the way of 
adventures of any sort. Here was I, twenty 
years old, and, as yet, I bad scarcely bought a 
spool of cotton by myself. My two sisters were 
comfortably married, and lived in the village 
where my father practised law ; and I was now 
the one white chicken, on whom all the family 
care was expended. 

It was a matter of wonder that they had ever 
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j consented to trust me on a month’s visit to Aunt 
S Sydney, who lived a few miles from a lovely 
country town ; b'ut she pleaded hard, and so did 

> I, and finally it was arranged. The prospeot of 
\ actually managing myself among the shoals and 
j quicksands of an eight-hours* railroad journey 
; was quite exciting; and I reveled in the fact 
\ that, so far as my limited vision reached, there 
; was no one who could possibly go with me. 

| This triumphant conclusion, however, was soon 
| dispelled. 

> “ I am surprised,” said my father, sternly, 
| “that you should imagine I would permit such 
/ a thing. The Rev. Mr. Holder returns to Ne- 
| braska next week, and will Bee you safely through 
! at least half of your journey, and the remaining 

half will be very plain sailing, as you are to be 
met at the depot. I consider it a great privilege 
to be able to place you under this gentleman’s 
protection.” 

I did not feel in the least like counting up my 
mercies just then—as Mr. Holder was sixty, and 
composed principally of a white cravat and a 
solemn stare. He had taken tea with us during 
his visit in the village, and addressed me as 
“madam.” 




“No,” said mamma, smiling at the disgust 
which I privately expressed, at the prospect of a 
traveling companion, “Mr. Holder is not par¬ 
ticularly interesting, but you will find him very 
usefhl in changing cars, which you could scarcely 
accomplish alone. When you come to the 
junction, you will probably acknowledge him to 
have been a blessing in disguise—for a woman 
is very helpless about checking trunks, and all 
that sort of thing.” 

Seeing that there was no help for it, I resigned 
myself to Mr. Holder’s companionship, on the 
principle that, if not ornameutal, he would, at 
least, be useftil; and at the depot 1 was handed 
over to him, by the assembled family, as a very 
precious trust. 

On parting with them, I received solemn 
counsels from my four relatives. 

“ My daughter,” said paterfamilias , taking me 
a little aside, “ for the last half of your journey, 
you will be alone; beware of speaking to aay 
young man, and make no acquaintances whatever 
on the road.” 

“ Rose,” whispered my mother, cautiously. 
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“don’t stare about you in the cars, but look as 
if you knew exactly what to do, whether you 
do or not. Make no reply to any remarks from 
gentlemen.” 

“Be very careful, child,” added Sister Sue, 
“ and don’t even see the man who is directly in 
front of you.” 

“ If there should be an accident,” smiled 
Hattie, who was not so starched, “and a gen¬ 
tleman offers to save your life, tell him firmly 
that the family would not approve of it.” 

Then Mr. Holder assisted me into the cars, 
climbed cautiously in himself, and we were 
whirled away. 

It was all delightfully exciting to me, I was 
so happy to be actually going ; and the thought 
of my trunk and its contents was a never-failing 
source of pleasure. Aunt Sydney had sons and 
daughters, and there was always something going 
on there; so that all my pretty belongings would 
be brought into requisition. 

My companion sighed a great deal, perhaps 
over my taken-for-granted frivolity; and very 
little conversation passed between us. The 
banana-and-orange boy, the prize-package boy, 
and the light-literature boj^ disported themselves, 
after their several fashions, along the route; 
but Mr. Holder shook his head severely at them 
all, and declined any refreshment but a gloss of 
water. 

Finally we reached the junction; and here 
my trunk was to be re-checked, while my escort 
took another train, on his winding way to Ne¬ 
braska. There was some hurry and conftision— 
the train seemed to be starting—and Mr. Holder 
thrust check and ticket into my hands, from the 
platform, as I sat in the car window, stumbled 
into his own train, and was gone. 

I settled my brains for a long summer’s nap, 
which effectually prevented me from gazing 
around; and somewhere in the cool of the after¬ 
noon, I reached tny destination. 

The platform showed no familiar face, nor 
figure, nor trace of anyone who seemed to be 
looking for a young lady; and mindful of my 
precious trunk, I presented my check to the man 
at the depot, and demanded my baggage forth¬ 
with. I called it “baggage,” for I fancied from 
its indefiniteness that it sounded better. 

“ All right, miss,” in a cheery tone, “ here 
you are.” 

And he dragged forth an over-grown valise, 
battered and forlorn, marked “ D. M. H., Sad¬ 
ler’s Mills, Neb.,” the property, of course, of the 
Rev. Mr. Holder, while he was traveling off to 
Nebraska, with all my new dresses and belong¬ 
ings. I could have torn my hair and shrieked. 
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; And this, forsooth, was my “ blessing in disguise” 
—the valuable escort who was to be so useful in 
checking my trunk. Why, 1 could have done 
better myself. 

The man at the depot was not only interested, 
but amused. *• A minister’s baggage, eh?” he 
commented. “And he’s got yours? Well, 
now, I call that reel redic’lous. Shouldn’t 
wonder if there was a lot of sermons in that 
valise—and any way, you couldn’t make much 
use of his clothes.” 

He was grinning from ear to ear, and I sharply 
interrogated him as to the means of getting to 
Aunt Sydney’s. There was evidently some mis¬ 
take on the part of my relatives as to the time 
of my arrival. 

“ Do not know of any way,” was the reply, 
after deeply pondering the matter, “ unless you 
get a lift from some stray team. There's one, 
now,” he exclaimed, as a light wagon, attached 
to a pair of fine horses, approached the station. 
“ Hello! Mr. Stanton, who are you lookin’ for? 
None of your folks have come on the train; but 
here’s a young lady who wants to get up to 
Mrs. ’Squire Peters’ just the worst kind of a 
way.” 

“ Perhaps she will think mine the worst,” 
responded the new-comer, as he courteously 
raised his straw hat, “ but such as it is, it is 
most heartily at her service.” 

My face was in a flame of anger and mortifi¬ 
cation at being handed over so unceremoniously 
to a perfect stranger; and I said very stiffly: 
“The station-mnster has made a mistake. I 
wish to hire a vehicle to take me to Aunt’s, Mrs. 

! Peters’, house, os there has been a mistake about 
her sending for me.” 

“Then,” replied the gentleman, with a beam¬ 
ing smile, “you will surely allow me the 
■ pleasure of doing a slight service for the niece 
) of a highly-valued friend ? Is this,” regarding 
< the wretched valise with respectful interest, 
I “ your baggage ?” 

\ “No!” I exclaimed, indignantly, while the 

| depot-man resumed his provoking grin. “ It 
{ belongs to a minister who has carried my trunk 

1 * off to Nebraska with him—what is to be done?” 
“ First,” responded Mr. Stanton, promptly, 
“we will send the poor gentleman his own be- 

I longings, os he will probably be seriously incon¬ 
venienced without them.” 

| “ But he has got mine,” I said, still wrathful. 

\ “ He would scarcely find them either appro¬ 

priate or comfortable, I am afraid,” rejoined my 
new acquaintance, with a smile. “So we will 
telegraph to him, to forward them to you by 
express, at once.” And he turned to arrange 
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ON THE TRAIN. 


for tiie disposal of the valise, with the station- 
master. 

Having sent off the undesirable valise, and 
dispatched the telegram, Mr. Stanton handed me 
into his vehicle, and drove off to Aunt Sydney’s. 

The drive was a very pleasant one, and the 
novelty of the situation added to the enjoyment. 
But it suddenly occurred to me that I was in the \ 
very midst of the danger I had been charged to j 
avoid; for this “friend of my aunt” was at! 
least a quarter of a century her junior; and his ; 
fine proportions, deep-gray eyes, and square-cut j 
chin, with a dimple in it, would have been any- j 
thing but reassuring to an anxious parent. < 

We talked and laughed, however, all the same; J 
while those magnificent bays took us over the j 
ground in fine style. I told my companion all \ 
about Mr. Holder, and what a mess he had made j 
taking care of me, which seemed to amuse him | 
extremely, especially my half-expressed fear of j 
his reveling in the contents of my lamented 
trunk. “ Perhaps,” said I, with a merry laugh, 
“he’ll take advantage of it, to marry again; 
using my poor things ns a trousseau for some 
young bride.” At which my companion laughed 
back, in response. 

When we reached Cedar Glen, we found the 
enterprising inmates just setting forth to meet 
me: having erected a theory of their own, with¬ 
out any foundation, that 1 would come in a later j 
train. Amazement was the prevailing expression j 
of the faces on the piazza, as I descended from j 
Mr. Stanton’s equipAge; but I was not left in 
doubt as to my welcome. j 

The horses were taken in charge by Aunt 
Sydney’s man ; and the gentleman stayed to tea: j 
the whole party making merry over my advent- j 
ures. And I, a daughter of my father! It was < 
really dreadful—it was horrible. J 


My cousin, Blanche, remarked, thoughtfully, 
as we were brushing out our hair, for the 
night: “ Some people always alight on their 
feet, no matter where or how they fall; and their 
slice of bread never falls on the buttered side. 
Frank Stanton, you must know, is the one shin¬ 
ing ornament of our benighted region; and to 
think that a little buttercup like you should hap¬ 
pen upon him in this extraordinary manner, 
the very first thing. There must be some witch- 
work in it.” 

“The only witch-work,” I replied, a little 
hotly, “ is your not coming to meet me at the 
right time.” 

Blanche laughed, and pinched my cheek, as 
she kissed me good-night; but I stoutly main¬ 
tained that Mr. Stanton had only performed an 
act of common courtesy. 

That was a delightful visit, and it was prolonged 
from one month to two. But at least half of the 
time had elapsed before my eminently traveling 
j trunk returned to its rightful owner. Mean- 
j while, I was dressed in everyone else’8 clothes; 
j and the necessity often arose of devising origioal 
costumes out of very unpromising materials, it 
got to be the fashion,^in Cedar Glen society, to 
coll me “ picturesque,” and even stronger terms 
were sometimes used; on the whole, 1 had my 
full share of compliments, and many of them 1 
read in Mr. Stanton’s eyes. 

Blanche teased me continually about what she 
called the “acts of common courtesy,” performed 
by that gentleman: and he certainly appeared 
to think that politeness required him to see a 
great deal of me. 

Six months later, I started on another jour¬ 
ney ; and this time my escort was both useful 
and ornamental; he was my husband; and my 
trunks did not go astray. 


ON THE TRAIN. 


BT FRANK I. BALK. 


Shi sat, a* sweet and smiling 

A* the summer ill the South ; 

With the pretty curled-up corners 
Of her ripe-strawberry mouth. 

And her glee could hardly hids itself, 
Within the eyes so brown; 

Though demure decorum struggled 
To keep naughty boldness down. 

All unconscious of the pretty 
Liviug pictures thnt she made, 

Her glance, with merry interest, 

The noisy car surveyed; 


But my eyes upon her charming faoa 
Were full content to stay : 

For the poet worships beauty. 

Come whatever guise it may. 

Oh, doth Heaven have—whst pictures. 
Since earth showeth scenes so fair! 

How the artist soul, in ecstasy, 

May roam and revel there. 

All too soon she passed; but e'er my heart 
The memory treasures in. 

Of the red, rare-ripe strawberry Kps, 
Brown eyes, and modest chin. 
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A FIFTH AVENUE ROMANCE. 


BT MART V. SPENCER. 


CONTINUED r&OM PAGE 65 . 


V. 

14 NOBLESSE OBLIGE.” 

It was towards evening, on the day of the 
accident, that Lyttleton, having just returned 
from Chicago, and having only had time to 
change his attire, strolled into his club. 

He had been delayed much longer than he had 
expected, for the case had been protracted by 
the desperate defense of the .other side. But 
Lyttleton had raised a new point of law, main¬ 
taining that, by certain precedents quoted 
against him, the Courts had gone wrong; and 
this had led to a prolonged and exhaustive dis¬ 
cussion, in which Lyttleton had finally won. 
The Judge remarked, after all was over, that 
Lyttleton's argument, had been the greatest that 
had been heard for years. It spread the young 
lawyer’s reputation, which had been local before, 
over the entire Union. “ He deserves all the 
glory he has achieved,” said the Judge, “after 
his chivalry in taking up, without a fee, what 
seemed a desperate case.” It was, therefore, 
with high hopes, in which our heroine played a 
foremost part, that Lyttleton entered his club. 

One of the habitues was standing before the 
tiled hearth, on which a wood-fire was blazing, 
with his back to the mantelpiece, talking. 

44 Ah! hero,” he cried. 44 comes Lyttleton. 
Lyttleton, tell us all about it.” 

44 About what?” said the young lawyer. 

“The way in which Miss Sinclair was killed.” 

44 Miss—Sinclair—killed !” 

He felt os if the room was whirling around 
him, as if the ceiling would fall the next moment 
and crush him, as if darkness had come upon 
the earth and everything was about to be shat¬ 
tered into chaos. His knees gave way suddenly. 
He pat out his hand, and clutched blindly at 
the back of a large arm-chair which stood near. 

“Then you haven’t heard ?” 

“ Heard? I am, but this instAnt, as it were, 
back from Chicago. I have heard nothing. For 
God’s sake, what do you mean? Not that Miss 
Sinclair’s killed? It can’t be !” 

He looked, appealingly, from face to face, 
hoping some one would contradict him. But no 
one did. The first speaker resumed : 

“ You were so intimate with the Malverns, 


; that I supposed you knew all about it. I’d 
forgotten you were away. I remember, now, to 
have missed you, lately—” 

44 But tliis—this—horrible story. It can’t, it 
can’t be true.” 

“ But it is. Come, my boy, I’ll bet you three 
to one, in fives or fifties: which shall it be? I 
heard it from Jimmy Barnes, who had just 
carried the dead—” 

‘‘There, there,” broke in Lyttleton, with a 
wave of the hand. 

44 Yes, 1 see. Ugly fact, mentioned in that 
way, to an intmate acquaintance. I beg pardon. 
But this is how it happened: Fostuett was 
driving, and we all know he can’t drive a bit; 
and he lmd those new horses in, the leuders wild 
with spirits ; and one of them, the off one, really 
a devil. The team was going like the wiud, 
when one of those beastly bicycles shot around 
a corner, the horses shied, overturned the coach 
in the gutter, threw everybody out—” 

“ And Miss Sinclair was one?” 

“Yes. Fostuett, himself, does not seem to 
have been hurt much ; he’s so jolly fat, you see; 
he fell flop, like a bladder. I wonder he didn’t 
burst.” There was a very general laugh. “Nor 
was Miss Malvern injured, for she fell on him, 
and it was like falling on a feather-bed.” Another 
laugh. 44 But it was different with Lord Avalon 
and Miss Sinclair, who sat just behind. My 
lord, they say, tried to save Miss Sinclair, but 
somehow she fell under, and struck her head 
against the stones. Pity it hadn’t been dapper 
little FostneU, for his head is so hard, nothing 
could have cracked it.” A third laugh. 44 Miss 
Sinclair was killed, however, being of more 
brittle material; first-class porcelain, you know.” 
Another laugh. “And os for Lord Avalon, he 
has a compound fracture of the leg, and will 
limp, like a beggar, all the rest of his life.” 

Lyttleton felt as if he would like to spring at 
the speaker’s throat. How dared the fellow talk 
of Ethel in this light way ? How dared he make 
a jest, with the rest of this ribald crew, over 
this awful tragedy? 

At that instant, however, the speaker suddenly 
snatched his hands from beneath his coat-tails, 
and threw them up, in amazement, before him. 
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“ Hello !” he cried. “ Talk of the—” } But you never saw anybody so plucky as Miss 

For there, coolly walking into the room, sound | Sinclair. She had fainted, at first, as I told you. 
in limb, and certainly, from his looks, the bearer j The blood was flowing freely from the cut in her 
of no ill news, was Lord Avalon himself. Lyttle- j head, too: so that, for a few minutes, I really 
ton sprang up, impulsively, and grasped the) thought her dead. A policeman, however, 
young nobleman's hand. j brought some water, and threw over her face, at 

“ It isn’t true, then, what they say?” he cried. j which she came to, looked up, and smiled, and 

“That Miss Sinclair is killed? You were on > said she wasn't a bit hurt; and then, trying to 

the coach, and would not be here if it was.” j use her arm, found it was broken, and sank 

Lord Avalon had, from the day of that first j back, almost fainting again.” 
dinner, suspected that Lyttleton was his rival; j “Thank God I” 

and this emotion now convinced him of it. He j “Yes, thank God!” repeated my lord, and 
was of too noble a nature to take pleasure in the < then the two young men looked steadily into 
other’s pain, however, and returning the pressure i each other’s eyes; for both recognised, in that 
of the hand with real warmth and even sym- \ moment, as they never had before, how deter- 
pathy, he said: j mined their rivalry was to be. Lyttleton well 

“Miss Sinclair is as well as I am, except for j knew, that, in yank, wealth, and position, his 
what the doctors call ‘a slight abrasion of the adversary had every advantage. But, on the 
scalp,’ which will be healed in a day or two, and other hand, Lord Avalon was fully aware of the 
for a broken arm, which, though more tedious, high qualities of Lyttleton, “ and they are just 
is nothing serious. What abominable rot have j such, too, as Miss Sinclair will value,” he said 
they been talking?” to himself, “and she doesn’t care a rap for my 

“ Oh, Fausbane here,” answered the nearest ? title : it will be man to man between us.” But 
of the group, “ had Miss Sinclair killed, and there was nothing mean in the natures of either 
you with a compound fracture of the right leg. of the aspirants. Each was resolved to win, if 
Wasn’t that it, Fau ?” he could ; but each was determined to do it fairly. 

But the garrulous talker had seized the occa- So, for a moment, they looked at each other, as 
sion, while Lord Avalon was speaking to Lyttle- two knights of old might have done with raised 
ton, to steal out of the room, and even out of the visors, before encountering in the fatal lists, 
club-house, and did not make his appearance) “She is a noble creature,” said Lord Avalon, 
there again for nearly a week. at last. “ The type is not a common one, in 

The young nobleman’s lip curled with contempt, New York here, I fancy.” 
but he made no reply. Turning to Lyttleton, “ No, perhaps not,” replied Lyttleton, 
however, he said: “ though, after all, even in our gayest set, it m*y 

“Have you dined yet? No. Suppose, then, be found. But the best type, 1 have sometimes 
we go off by ourselves, and have a chop, or thought.Fcomes, as Miss Sinclair herself does, 
something, with a bit of game afterwards; and ! from a country neighborhood. You see, the girls 
then I will tell you all about it; for, to confess j in our smaller towns have more leisure to im- 
the truth, I feel just the least bit shaken, and \ prove their minds, than our Fifth Avenue belles, 
want something to set me up. But we must get j There is such a rush of amusement here: teas, 
rid of these buffoons. 'Pon honor, I think they receptions, balls, dinners, the opera, concerts, 
would jest, or bet, over their mothers’ coffin.” riding-parties, that a girl, in winter at least, has 

The two young men were soon seated at a no time to read, much less to think. She Is in 

table, and then Lord Avalon told the story. a whirl of gayety, almost from the hour she comes 

“ I confess,” he added, in conclusion, “that I < to town, in the fall, until Lent sets in; and after 
was a little in doubt, from the first. I did not / that the rush and roar begin again; thr raora. 
like those leaders of Fostnett’s, and hinted as ) Saratoga, Newport; it is an endless wheel, sum- 
much ; but I saw that he was touchy on that j mer as well as winter. In England, you go the 

point, and so said no more. You can’t tell a pace fast enough, in what you call the season; 

fellow, you know, that he doesn’t understand but after that, things are comparatively quiet for 
how to drive, any more than you can tell him ; months; your girls have a chance to get the rosea 
he can’t shoot. I got a little nervous about the j back to their cheeks, to read, to think.” 
ladies, when I saw the dare-devil pace at which * “Just so. Of course I don’t admit I’ve seen 
we rattled down the Park. However, all would [ any silly young ladies here,” with a smile, 
have gone off well enough, if it hadn’t been for j “But certain causes produce certain electa.” 
the bicycle. Its rider didn’t ring bis bell, as J “ But in our quieter country towns,” said 
he should have done, or else we didn’t hear it. i Lyttleton, “ there is no such whirl, and girls 
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have to take to reading, even if only to pass the 
time. In all such towns, too, there are several 
families of the clergy, professional men, and 
other people of education. These form centres, so 
to speak, of social and intellectual refinement, in 
which mere wealth does not get the lead.” 

“But isn’t it from such centres that your 
strong-minded women come? Now I like a 
bright, intelligent girl, but I hate a blue-stock¬ 
ing. I suppose we Englishmen all do.” 

“ Miss Sinclair is not a blue-stocking.” 

“Oh, no. God forbid.” Lyttleton laughed 
at this earnestness. “ But I’ve seen one or two 
things, here in New York, that rather savor of it, 
I went often with Mrs. Malvern, to a meeting 
of what she called the 4 Medieval Club.’ You’ve 
been there ? Yes! The feature of it is that peo¬ 
ple meet, not to converse, but to listen to a lecture. 
Quite an Abelard affair. Now, in England, we 
don’t consider that sort of thing society, any 
longer. It went out with the Hotel de Rarabouillet, 
two centuries ago. Our idea of society is for cul¬ 
tivated people to take up the ball of conversation 
and keep it going; everybody being sufficiently 
informed to join in, nobody being allowed to 
monopolize the time; nobody being permitted to 
talk 4 shop.’ The way Macaulay used to lecture, 
at Holland House, wouldn’t be endured now.” 

“I quite agree with you.” 

44 The strangest thing,” continued my lord, 
44 was that the people all seemed to be, not only 
cultivated, but well-bred. One would have 
thought they ought to have known better. The 
dresses of the ladies, and their manners, too, 
were those of the haut ton. But they seemed 
to think it to be the correct thing, to sit and 
listen to a lot of platitudes, that any sophomore 
would have laughed at: listened, simply, because 
somebody, under the name of a lecturer, de¬ 
livered himself of certain worn-out truisms. 
At one meeting we had a discourse on novels, 
the only merit of which was that we heard it 
clearly demonstrated that a novel wasn’t a 
novel, if a narrative: it had to be an etching 
of character, an essay, not a story. At another 
we had a harangue on the religion of the future, 
which, as far as I could understand, was to be 
no religion at all, especially as the lecturer didn’t 
know, he said, what religion was. Then, the other 
night, we had a discourse, by Dr. Erastus Ana¬ 
conda, on Carlyle. It was fall of wit. The only 
wonder was, how so exceedingly little a fellow 
as the doctor oould have so much wit in his little 
head. He told us that Carlyle was a great 
prophet, only none of his prophecies had ever 
come true, or were ever likely to. That he was 
* great historian, because he invented his facts, 


which made all his theories logical and clear 
from the very start. That he was a great poet, 
only that he knew nothing of rhythm. That, os 
a man, however, he was greatest of all; and 
that he shone, in his capacity of man, as a lover; 
especially a lover of the highest type, a nine¬ 
teenth century lover; for that, when married, 
he loved himself more than he did his wife, 
whom, a lady born, he kept scrubbing floors, in 
order that he might have leisure to write about 
4 ol’ clothes.’ Oh, it was charming.” 

Lyttleton could not help laughing again, as he 
replied: 44 You are satirical.” 

44 1 think one of the greatest charms in Miss 
Sinclair,” said Avalon, hesitatingly, after he 
had gravely looked down into his wine-glass for 
the space of a minute, as if there was some puzzle 
there which he was trying to solve to his satis¬ 
faction, 44 1 think her very greatest charm is her 
utter want of self-consciousness. She is never 
thinking of herself. Half the stiffness and 
awkwardness one sees, and we see plenty of it in 
England, I can assure you—for I have known a 
Duchess as bad as the worst—comes from this 
excess of self-consciousness. But Miss Sinclair 
has a certain gracious manner, which I had 
begun to think had died out utterly.” 

44 It has not. She is here, in New York, to 
prove it. Nor is she alotie in it. There are tens 
of thousands of women, as I have already said, 
all over this wide land of ours, who unite suavity 
and grace with intellectual refinement. Few— 
none, perhaps—quite come up to Miss Sinclair: 
but they approach to it. Ah 1 if you really wish 
to know us, you mustn’t confine yourself to this 
metropolis.” 

“Just so. Quite so. What Miss Sinclair, 
herself, told me. By the bye, another of her 
charms, if I may say so, is recalled to me by 
that remark. We English, I am quite willing to 
admit, are too conventional: all old societies 
are. Here in New York, I find, rather to my 
surprise, that, in what you call your best society, 
it is Considered the proper thing slavishly to 
copy us. Now Miss Sinclair is, as yet, quite 
free from this—well, let me be frank, snobbery, 
or let us say, colonialism. She is racy and ftree, 
and dares to be original: she is national and 
American.” 

44 It seems to me,” said Lyttleton, ‘‘that you 
have hit the nail on the head. All imitation in 
that way is snobbish, or, to use your other 
word, colonial. For we do copy your social life, 
in a way quite absurd. Take our evening-par¬ 
ties, or balls, for example. Most of our young 
men are in business. But who is fit to appear, 
at ten o’clock the next day, who was up till 
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nearly daylight, dancing? Now, in London, you 
haye a wealthy and cultured class, to which these 
late hours make no difference, as it makes none 
to our girls, who can sleep all day, if they wish.” 

“Just so, just so,** retorted my lord. “Your 
social, as well as political, conditions differ lYom 
ours; and naturally your mode of life should 
differ, also.” 

“Yes; and etiquette even, at least in some 
things; for etiquette is but the common sense 
of social intercourse.” 

“ Quite so. Now Miss Sinclair, though thorough¬ 
bred, never apes London conventionalisms, that 
are out of place here. Of course, all copies are 
second-rate; I wonder your fashionable people 
don’t see it. If I want a Hobbema, I go to Hol¬ 
land. If I wish a conventional St. James belle, 
I stay in London : I don’t come to New York for 
her. I really think,” with great earnestness, 
14 that Miss Sinclair is the best type of America 
I have yet seen: perfectly natural, you know.” 

“She is more than that,” echoed Lyttleton; 
41 she is a perfect woman.” 

44 Yes, a perfect woman, that is the very word; 
and,” after a pause, 44 4 nobly planned : to warn, 
to counsel, to command’, as Wordsworth says.” 

44 And ‘something of an angel’, too,” answered 
Lyttleton, finishing the quotation. 

“ We’ll shake hands on that before we go, and 
agree to believe it, whatever else we may differ 
about,” said Lord Avalon, heartily. 44 Shall we?” 

44 With all my heart,” was the answer. 

And so the two rivals, then and there, shook 
hands, each understanding fully that it meant, 
in one sense, “war to the knife,” yet, in an¬ 
other, a chivalrous rivalry. 


VI. 

THE NOT*. 

Or course, neither Lyttleton nor Lord Avalon 
could be admitted to see our heroine. Both were 
assiduous, however, in calling to inquire, and in 
sending bouquets and new books to her. 

“Why, you’ll have quite a library, by the 
time you are well,” said Louo, 14 for Lord Avalon 
and Mr. Lyttleton seem to be running a race, 
which shall send you the most books. What a 
lucky thing that a girl is allowed to receive a 
new novel from a gentleman, though she can 
accept hardly anything else. But which is to 
be the favored one, Ethel? You’ll have to make 
up your mind sometime, and now’s a capital 
opportunity, for you’ve plenty of leisure.” 

Our heroine colored, not because she had any 
secret to hide, but because, in her maiden 
modesty, she shrank instinctively from discuss¬ 
ing such a subject. Her cousin, and the young 


ladies of her cousin’s set, were constantly talk¬ 
ing about their admirers. All this seemed to 
Ethel in the very worst taste. More than that, 
she could not understand it. 44 If they really 
loved, they couldn’t speak of the one they loved, 
in this light way, I should think. At least, I’m 
sure I couldn’t. I wonder,” she added, inno¬ 
cently, “ if ever I shall be in love.” 

For Ethel’8 ideal was a high one, and she had 
never, consciously, as yet, seen it. Or if she 
had, she did not know it yet. Pure-minded girls 
always are unaware of their feelings, until love 
is actually upon them. And there are two kinds 
of ideals, even for the most virginal souls. A 
woman looks up to, and reverences, in man, 
strength and power, just as a man worships 
grace and refinement and saintliness in woman. 
Hence the tendency of the sex, so often ridi¬ 
culed, to make heroes of the soldier. But the 
feeling has a real basis in feminine nature, and 
is not to be derided. To a certain extent Lyttle¬ 
ton hod, in Ethel's eyes, something of this master¬ 
ful position; for her uncle, with whom he was 
a favorite, was always talking of kia physical 
prowess, as well as of his intellect. “ Used to 
be a prince of athletes,” he would say. 44 Rowed 
in the Harvard boat-races ; could back any bone 
he ever saw ; and onoe swam from Newport to 
Narrngansett Pier, in a cross sea, nine miles, 
Ethel: a greater feat than Byron’s swimming the 
Hellespont, by far.” 

It is true that there is a higher kind of woman¬ 
hood, with a different standard. It is the great 
orator, the great writer, the great poet, the great 
martyr for humanity, that appeals to such souls. 
Now, Ethel belonged to this latter class. How 
could she belong to any other, with the example 
of such a man as her father before her ? There 
seemed to her, in military glory, too much flavor 
of blood. When she thought of the thousands of 
lives sacrificed, in order to make the reputation 
of a great soldier, she shrank from it as almost 
brutal. Her young, virgin heart, though as yet, 
as we have said, free from any conscious passion, 
nevertheless, as with nil girls, had enshrined an 
ideal within it; and the more she saw of Lyttle¬ 
ton, the more she heard of him, the nearer he 
seemed to approach to that ideal. Of course, 
she did not reason this out. She was even igno¬ 
rant, as yet, of the direction her feelings were 
taking. But day by day, as she sat alone in 
her room, lost in reverie, Lyttleton’s voice, his 
manner, his masterful character, took, more and 
more, a larger part in those vague yet sweet 
dreams. There was continually being recalled 
to her, in this way, some sympathetic phrase or 
look, or some striking thought or image. She 
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had heard, with a strange pleasure, which she 
did not stop to analyze, of his chivalrous conduct 
in the recent great law-suit. She had listened to 
the accounts of his brilliant success. 44 Why, he 
persuaded the Court to go back on itself,” said 
her uncle, 44 and reverse its former decisions: a 
miracle in its way.” Then she found herself 
looking forward, with a half fluttering anticipa¬ 
tion, to their next meeting, especially when she 
recalled his words at their lost parting. 

About this time, too, there was a great public 
meeting, in favor of one of those oppressed 
- nationalities that are alike the peril and shame 
of Europe. Lyttleton was asked, among others, 
to address it. His speech was conceded to be 
the speech of the evening. It was reported in 
full, the next day, in the morning papers, and 
Ethel read it, alone in her room, with flushed 
cheeks and quickened breath. As she read, she 
felt her soul kindling, more and more. She 
even fancied she could see the speaker’s eyes 
flash, or hear his voice ring out, at this or that 
indignant passage. The conclusion brought tears 
of sympathetic emotion to her eyes. 

“There are those who ask,” said Lyttleton, 
44 why we should concern ourselves about these 
people, who live almost at the other end of the 
globe, and who are beings of a different nation¬ 
ality from ourselves, of a different race, different 
language, different aspirations? Our answer is, 
because they are oppressed. If there is anything 
God-like in man, it must answer to the cry of 
sneh. And the anguish of these people is so 
great, that their cry reaches us from half around 
the world. There is a Hindoo legend that, when 
the disembodied soul has crossed the dark river, 
and comes up to the celestial gates, it will be 
welcomed there, if welcomed at all, by those 
whom it has succored here. Alas! for them, if 
they have succored none. To have raked to¬ 
gether millions, to have achieved honor and fame, 
what will all that be, then, compared to having 
done even a little good, here below ? The noblest 
of all lives is to live for others, not for ourselves. 
Who would not rather have fallen at Thermopylae, 
than have survived to dance and jest, slaves in 
the conqueror’s train? Who would not rather 
have died at the stake, with ituss and Latimer, 
than have lived, peijurers and traitors to their 
convict ions ? These people are perishing because 
they hold to what they believe to be the truth. 
They cry to us for help. Will no one succor 
them? ‘How long, oh ! Lord, how long?* 

4 Right forever on the scaffold. 

Wrong forever on the throne. 4 

“ No, thank God! There is growing up a 
righteous opinion, all over the world, that makes 


the tyrant tremble, even amid a million guards. 
There is being constituted a great tribunal, a 
judgment-seat of nations, that would force Nero 
himself to stay his blood-stained hand.” At 
these electric words, as the newspapers called 
them, the audience rose to its feet by one 
simultaneous impulse, and cheered till the great 
building shook and shook again. 

The burning language was still seeming to 
vibrate in Ethel’s ears, when there was a knock 
at the door, and the servant brought in an exqui¬ 
site basket of flowers, with a note, addressed to 
herself. Ethel knew the superscription, and her 
heart began to beat. She had seen that writing 
more than once, on a visiting-curd, left at the 
door, with an expression of sympathy: twice, at 
least, in little notes, accompanying flowers. That 
Lyttleton had remembered her, in all the glow of 
his great triumph, made her thrill with an exqui¬ 
site pleasure. As soon as the amid had departed, 
she opened and read the note, and then impuls¬ 
ively put it to her lips. Not that there was any¬ 
thing in it, except the ordinary language of a 
well-bred gentleman, sending a gift of flowers. 
But Ethel blushed, instinctively, to the tips of 
her shell-like ears, nevertheless; and glanced 
shyly around, as if, even in that virginal chamber, 
there might be someone who had seen her. 

She had never answered any of Lyttleton’s 
notes. None had imperatively required it, 
indeed. But she felt as if she must answer this 
one. For it closed with a wish that she would 
soon be able to see her friends: 44 among whom, 
and of the most sincere, may I hope,” said the 
writer, 44 to be regarded ?” 

Perhaps if she had been older she would not 
have replied. Certainly, if she had been a mere 
woman of the world, she would not. She would 
have waited till she saw the donor, and then 
thanked him in person, and in conventional 
phrases, for this and other such gifts. But hers 
was an impulsive nature, and she could not help 
saying that she had read his speech, and how 
beautiful it was. It was only such praise as a 
frank, warm-hearted woman might express to any 
friend, or even acquaintance, when congratula¬ 
ting him on such a triumph. But the words 
were such as an evil-minded person, and a stran¬ 
ger, a malicious one especially, if the note should 
ever fall into such hands, might misconstrue into 
forwardness—into unmaidenliness, perhaps. 

Lyttleton did not regard it in that light, how¬ 
ever. To him it appeared only what it really was, 
the tribute of a heartfelt sympathy. But it was 
from her. It was her dear hand which had traced 
these lines. He raised it to his lips and kissed 
it: not furtively, as she had kissed his note, but 
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with passionate ardor. 44 Whatever happens, I 
will keep it until I die,” he said, and placed it in 
the breast-pocket of his coat, the one where he 
kept his pocket-book, the nearest his heart. 

He was leaving his office, on his way to his 
club, to dine with a guest he had invited to meet 
him there, when the note was delivered to him. 
He had been detained a little beyond his time, 
by a client, and was now in a great hurry. He 
called a cab, and though the horse went swift 
enough, Lyttleton, once or twice, urged the driver 
to go faster. We have all, in moments of excite¬ 
ment, felt a similar stir of the blood, which had 
to find its vent somehow, as it found it now with 
Lyttleton. When the cab stopped, Lyttleton 
jerked out his pocket-book hastily, to pay the 
fare, for he saw his guest had already come, and 
was looking from one of the windows, as if 
wondering at this incivility. The moment he had 
thrust the bill into the cabman’s hand, he ran 
up the steps, not seeing that Ethel’s note had 
been pulled out with his pocket-book, had fallen 
to the ground, and was lying on the curb. Nor \ 
did the Jehu, occupied in assuring himself that! 
his fare was really double, see it either. Neither ! 
did Lyttleton’s guest: for the instant the cab 
drove up, he had hurried from the window to meet \ 
his host. Nor was the fallen note seen by any 
passer-by, except one, and that happened to be 
Fausbane. who was also coming to the club, but 
was walking. ThU was the member, as our 
readers will recall, who had been proclaiming 
Miss Sinclair’s death, the day Lyttleton returned 
from Chicago. He stooped, picked up the 
note, opened it coolly, started when he saw the 
signature, smiled cynically, and glancing around 
to be sure that no one observed him, hurriedly 
thrust it into his own pocket, and entered the 
club-house with as unconcerned a look as if he 
had not been committing the basest of deeds. 

Lyttleton did not discover his loss until he re¬ 
turned to his room for the night. Then he put 
his hand into his breast-pocket, to take out the 
note, and read it over. Not finding the note, he 
felt in all his other pockets, thinking he might 
have mode a mistake. But nowhere could he 
discover it. All at once it flashed on him, that 
it had been dropped when he paid the cabman. 
Late as it was, he hurried out, called a hack, 
and drove back to the club. Here, he personally 
examined the curbstone and pavement. Then 
he went inside, and called a servant, who was 
accustomed to do various little jobs for him, and 
after intimating that he wished nothing said 
about it, declared that he had lost a valuable 
note, which might be found, perhaps, when the 
rooms came to be swept. The next morning, he 


\ was early at his office, examining it himself, in 
case he might have let the note fall there. Then 
i he drove to the club again, but nothing had been 
• seen of the note at the club. Later in the day 
he went to the club a third time, in the vain 
hope that the note might have been found in the 
interval. Finally he came to the conclusion that 
it had fallen on the curb, and had been blown 
into the street, and that it was now mere waste- 
paper. He heaved a sigh over the loss of so 
priceless a treasure; but little imagined how 
serious a tragedy the affair was to cause. 

The next day, he was leaving the club, when 
he ran against Fostnett, coming in. 

“Are you going to polo to-day?” Baid the 
latter. 

Lyttleton answered: “ I have no time, as you 
know, for such gay doings. We lawyers have to 
work for our living. We are not gentlemen of 
leisure.” . 

“ Well, I wouldn’t care to see another fellow 
carry off my Dulcinea,” answered Fostnett, with 
a laugh. 

“ Whnt do you mean ?” With any other man, 
Lyttleton would have been angry, at this fauiil- - 
iarity. But Fostnett, he said to himself, was a 
harmless fool, and knew no better. 

“ Well, only that Miss Sinclair goes out, for 
the first time, to-day; and with Lord Avalon. 
Miss Malvern is going with me. That’s the way 
I heard of it. But I must hurry off, or I shall 
be too late. I only looked in to see if there were 
any letters for me.” 

“ I thought Miss Sinclair was not yet able to 
go out,” said Lyttleton. 

44 So did I. So did everybody. A quiet drive, 
just into the Park a bit, was talked of for to-day. 
But the minute Lord Avalon comes to the fore, 
she jumps at it, you see. You ought to have 
been beforehand with him, if you’ve any weak¬ 
ness in that direction. It’s the*carly bird—” 

44 1 think I will change my mind,” said Lyttle¬ 
ton, interrupting. 44 Yes, I will go.” 

44 Delighted to hear it. And give me your 
opinion of my lord’s turn-out. Mine is ever so 
much better, though his is a stunner, I confess.’* 

It was in a sudden access of jealousy, that 
Lyttleton had determined to go. Ala* ! he little 
knew what was before him. 


VII. 

THI ANONYMOUS LIBEL. 

Fausbane had never forgotten Lyttleton’s Took, 
on the day at the club. “ Deuce take the fellow,’* 
he had said to himself, 44 he glared at me as if 
he wanted to whip me. A conceited prig. Has 
made a speech or two, and thinks he can look 
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down on us fellows. Curse him! I believe I 
could give him long odds nt billiards, and beat 
him. He thinks, does he, that nobody dares to 
talk of Miss Sinclair except himself? But I’ll 
be even with him yet.” 

There are some people in the world who seem 
to love evil for its own sake. They would rather 
bear malice than feel kindly. They would sooner 
see a person fail than succeed. Envy is more 
natural to them than good-feeling. Such people ; 
are always suspecting others. They hold every¬ 
body to be as bad as themselves. To this class 
belonged Fausbane. He was one to fancy scorn 
or injury where none was intended; to nourish 
even an imaginary wrong for years; and to stop 
at nothing, no matter how base, in order, as he 
said, to have revenge. 44 I’ll be even with him 
yet ” meant to do Lyttleton an injury, the moment 
he could do it without peril to himself. For 
Pausbane, and all like him, are cowards at heart. 
They will stab in the dark, and behind the back, 
but they take care never to do it, face to face. 

He looked into several rooms, until he found 
one empty, where, being free from scrutiny, he 
read the note carefully. 

“Ha!” he cried, “I have him. One can see, 
between the lines, that this girl is a little off her 
head about him. I suppose that speech of his i 
did it. It’s not a note she would like shown. 
Let me see. Yes, I have it. I’ll copy it, and 
send the copy to her anonymously, and say that 
Lyttleton showed it, and boasted of it, at the 
club, here, in the smoking-room. I’ll make a 
mistake, intentionally, in one or two unimportant 
words, so os not to alter the meaning, and yet 
give color to the idea that it is written down from 
memory, and not copied with the original before 
one. I’ll say that Lyttleton offered to bet five 
hundred dollars to fifty, that he could have her, 
if he wished. If there’s anything that will 
make a girl angry, it is that. Women, too, are 
such impulsive creatures; they don’t wait for 
confirmatory evidence; they go off, at once; they 
are worse than Othello, in that respect. And 
this Miss Sinclair, bright and witty as she is, is 
high-strung as the devil. Ten to one, she’ll cut 
the fellow straight out, and not give him even a, 
chance for explanation. Perhaps, what’s better, 
she’ll accept Avalon at once, in her rage. Ah! 
my fine fellow, I have you fhst.” 

Fausbane was as good as his word. The very 
next morning, he wrote his note, and did it so 
adroitly that almost any young girl would have 
been deceived. He deprecated, as he said, anony¬ 
mous communications, as a rule. He had never 
written one before, and he did not think it possi¬ 
ble he should ever have to write one again. But 

Vo l. LXXXIV.—9. 


there were exceptions to all rules. This was one. 
It was a case in which either the fair fame of a 
lady would continue to be bandied about, un¬ 
checked, or secrecy must be observed as to those 
who exposed the outrage* Otherwise, as Miss 
Sinclair must know, not only would her inform¬ 
ant be held responsible, by a false code of honor, 
but her name would get public, and she herself 
become a target for every malicious tongue. 
This reasoning impressed Ethel forcibly, the more 
because of her very ingenuousness. It was quite 
impossible for a pure mind, like hers, to believe 
that anybody could be so wicked as to invent a 
tale like this. It was much more rational, it 
seemed to her, to think that all men, as she had 
so often read, were false; even Lyttleton, alas I 
among the number. 

The writer then went on to tell his story, in 
detail. How there was a party of four, in the 
smoking-room, very late at gight. How Lyttle¬ 
ton, elated with the success of his speech the 
night before, had been drinking a good deal, and 
had fallen into a vein of boasting, in which, 
finally, Miss Sinclair’s name was mentioned. 
How one of the others present had intimated 
that this was a bit of “ gratuitous brag,” and that 
Miss Sinclair’s name ought not to be thus freely 
used. How Lyttleton had then offered to bet 
the five hundred dollars against anybody’s fifty, 
that “ he could go in and win,” to quote his own 
words, 44 whenever he chose.” That, in confirm¬ 
ation of this assertion, he had then produced 
Ethel’s note, and read it, in the words the writer 
gave, or as near them as he could recollect. The 
kind of paper on which the note had been written, 
the monogram, the envelope, were all accurately 
described. 41 Of course, he did not part with it, 
but he passed it around for examination,” Baid 
the writer, in conclusion. 

44 Oh, oh J” cried Ethel, when she had finished, 
44 the baseness of the world ! Would I were only 
back again among my dear old hills, where no 
such wickedness is ever heard of. I will go at 
once. My arm is well enough. I was to dine 
out, to-morrow. If I am fit for a dinner, I am 
fit to travel. But no; that would be to betray 
myself; it would look like running away from 
the field of battle. He would laugh at his tri¬ 
umph. He shall never do that—he shall never 
know. I will stay, if it kills me. Yes, and the 
first time I meet him, I will look him straight in 
the free, and cut him dead. He shall see that 
there are women who cannot be insulted with 
impunity. And yet, and yet, I thought him so 
good, so noble.” 

As she spoke, she sprang up from her chair, 
and began to walk the room hurriedly. Her suf- 
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fering had revealed to her, in these few momenta, 
more than she had ever suspected of the true 
state of her heart.. She felt as if she loved—no, 
that she might have loved—him: and this, which 
she now called weakness, miserable idiocy, stung 
her almost to madness. “ I wonder if there is 
anything like truth in the world?’* she cried. 

“ Who would not have been deceived ? To utter 
such sentiments; to speak almost like a god: and 
then go away, and the next night defatne a poor 
girl, who had thought him honest and true, and 
so had trusted him. Oh I I hate him. I never 
knew what hate was before. But God forgive 
me, I mustn’t hate—even my enemies. I must 
forgive them, but cannot forget!” 

With these words, and others equally incoher¬ 
ent, she was giving vent to her outraged feel¬ 
ings, to her bruised and insulted heart, when the 
maid knocked at the door, bringing a note. 

“An answer, if you please,” said the girl; 

“ a word will do, the groom says, who is waiting.” 

The note was from Lord Avalon, saying that 
the first meeting of the Polo Club was to take 
place the next day. “ Would she go with him 
to it, in his phaeton ? He had just met her aunt, 
at Tiffany’s, and heard that she had talked of 
going for a drive, to-morrow. Would a day make 
much difference? How inexpressibly glad he 
would be to see her once more. He would have 
come in person, and asked for an interview; but 
he feared that would be too presuming.” 

“Tell the servant I accept,” said Ethel, with 
prompt decision. Her eyes were flashing, her \ 
lips set. “ But stay: a mere verbal message, \ 
under the circumstances, is hardly civil; I will j 
write a line on a card.” So she took one of her 
cards, and tracing rapidly “with pleasure,” gave 
it to the maid to deliver to the groom. Nor j 
would anyone, so firm was the penmanship, have 
imagined her recent emotion. 


VIII. 

THB POLO GROUNDS. 

Ethel bad never been in lighter spirits, appar¬ 
ently, than during the drive to the polo grounds. 
Yet never had she been, in reality, more sad at 
heart. Lord Avalon thought her incomparable. 
She seemed, too, more gracious than ever before. 

They arrived early. “To get the best place 
possible,” said my lord; “you see, it’s dull work 
if you get a bad one; quite too awfully dull.” 

“Do you ever play polo yourself?” asked 
Ethel. “I have read all about it, as played in 
London—at Hurliogham’s, I think—isn’t it?” 

“Yes, it’s played there, and is quite the cor¬ 
rect thing, you know. But I never had the time 
for it, or, for that matter, the taste.” 


“ Isn’t it often dangerous ?” 

“Yes; a fellow gets pitched on his head, or 
has his arm broken, sometimes. Sir Edward 
Cunard was killed at polo, only a year or two 
ago. You’ll see, directly, that a good deal of risk 
is involved in it; and that's why it’s popular; 
the risk, and the exercise, are its raiton (Teirt, 
Without them it would be rather ridiculous.” 

The carriages now began to flock in, so that, 
very soon, there was a double row of them en¬ 
circling the space set apart for the players. This 
space, strictly speaking, was not a circle, how¬ 
ever, but an oblong. “ You see, the ball is thrown 
up,” said my lord, “ near the centre, and then the 
two sides rush in, each trying, with their mallets, 
to drive it towards their own end. A good many 
hard knocks are given, as you’ll see, even when 
no real accident happens; but it’s hardest on the 
ponies: they have no end of & bad time. Any 
fellow can play polo, with a little practice, if he’s 
a good rough rider even, and really not run much 
risk. But it’s awfully hard on the ponies.” 

The players appeared in due season, and ranged 
themselves in two parties, each distinguished by 
a different uniform, if their parti-colored aUire 
might be called such. Each carried a long stick, 
crooked at one end. They rode small wiry ponies. 
The ponies were so small, indeed, that the feet 
of a tall rider almost touched the ground. 

“It's a great advantage, you see,” said my 
lord, “ to be long-limbed, in playing polo. 
There’s Mr. Million, six-feet-three, yonder: he 
doesn't seem to Bit tall, either: it’s because his 
height is mostly in leg. His arm, too, is excep¬ 
tionally long: like that of Rob Roy. This en¬ 
ables him to stoop lower, and reach further, in 
the contest, than a fellow of a different build. 
It gives him a great advantage. His long legs, 
besides, permit him to stick on much better than 
if they were shorter. You must take all these 
things into consideration, in deciding on the 
merit, if not on the skill, of the players.” 

At that moment the ball was tossed up, and 
each party rushed in to the fray. For a moment 
or two, Ethel could distinguish nothing but a wild 
melee, in which ponies and riders were mixed 
indistinguishably together. She could hear, 
however, the crack of the mallets as they struek 
the ball: the thud of the ponies’ feet: even, she 
thought, the quick breathing of the combatants. 

At last, the ball, by a fortunate stroke, shot 
out of the press, far towards the left-hand goal, 
and immediately there was a rush of all parties 
towards it. 

“Why,” said Ethel, who was perhaps a little 
cynical to-day, and in that respect quite unlike 
i her usualfMf, “ t^Wia exactly the game that the 
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boys used to play in the streets, in Philadelphia, 
when I was a little child, only they did it on foot. 
It’s nothing more or less/' contemptuously, “ than 
what they called 4 shinny.’ Yet here are grown 
men, gentlemen of education, playing it. Only 
the boys never harmed anybody but themselves; 
while here it is the poor ponies, as you say, that 
get the worst of the fray.” 

41 Still, I can understand how a fellow can 
eiyoy it; for it puts his blood up, you know: 
and it’s certainly good for the health.” 

4, In that sense, 1 suppose, in the sense that 
all athletic sports are good for the health, any¬ 
thing can be defended, even matadores at a bull¬ 
fight. At least, till they’re carried too far.” 

44 Quite so.” 

44 Or boxing-matches.*' 

44 Just so. Quite so.” 

44 Or the 8ports of the old Roman amphithea¬ 
tre,” sarcastically. 44 Gladiators fighting to the 
death. The more brutAl the better, because they 
4 put the blood up* more, and are, therefore, 
better for the health.” 

44 You are too much for me, to-day,” said l^ord 
Avalon, laughingly. 44 But, oh ! here comes an 
English friend of mine. Excuse me for a second, 
’While I speak to him.” 

He leaned over in the opposite direction from 
Ethel, as he spoke, and stooping down from his 
seat, extended his hand to a big, burly Saxon, a 
very son of Anak. At that same moment, our 
heroine felt, in that strange magnetic way we all 
do occasionally, that someone was approaching 
to speak to her; and looking quickly around, she 
saw Lyttleton, making his way toward her, 
through the crowd, on foot. 

The moment he caught her eye, he lifted his 
hat, and smiled with his usual sweet, frank 
smile, that always lit up a face which, in repose, 
sometimes seemed almost too stern. 

For an instant Ethel hesitated. It seemed 
impossible to her that such a frank, easy greet¬ 
ing should go with treachery. But then, on 
seoond thought, it was just such maimers, she 


> said to herself, that always accompanied, as she 
i had been told, the basest characters. Moreover, 
l there was no resisting the evidence of the note: 
L there could be no doubt of his guilt. 

> A slight color had come to her cheeks at first. 
| But she forced it down, and looked Lyttleton 
| fall in the face. 

\ 44 Miss Sinclair,” he began. He stopped short. 

I Her contemptuous gaze disconcerted him. Few 
< men, no matter how brave, can bear, without 
l flinching, Buch treatment from the woman they 
i love. Lyttleton was among the bravest; but he 
; quailed before it, for a moment, undeserved as 
he knew it to be. 

He rallied, on the instant, nevertheless. 

, 44 What could it mean?” he said to himself, 
j Like a soldier on a forlorn hope, his impulse 
; was to dash forward and know the worst. 

44 Miss Sinclair,” he began, once more, 44 1 am 
: so glad to see you out again. Allow me to con- 
; gratulate you.” 

She regarded him for a moment with a slow, 
fixed, scornful look, that was infinitely more cut¬ 
ting than any words she could have used. Then 
| as he did not move, she said: 

44 There must be some mistake, sir; ” and 
turned disdainfully away. 

Lyttleton recoiled, as if struck a blow in the 
face. 

44 Am I awake?” he said to himself. 44 What 
does it mean? If it was a man, I would—” 

He checked himself, and set his teeth hard. 
His blood was boiling, his whole frame quivering. 

44 There are some things one can never forget 
—or forgive,” he said, sternly, as he pulled him¬ 
self together, 44 even from a woman.”. 

He reached his dog-cart, he hardly knew how; 
sprang in, and drove out of the grounds like a 
madman. 

44 No, nothing can excnse her,” he said, again 
and again. 44 The vilest criminal is entitled to a 
hearing. And I have done nothing. Great heav- 
; ens! and I thought her the noblest of her sex.” 
[to be continued.] 
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Lev no regretful memory degrade 
This gracious day from Saturn’s age of gold; 
Let os believe we never shall grow old. 

Nor never more this summer splendor fade; 
Let ns believe no living man or maid 
Shall ever lie their length beneath the mould; 
That love shall never, like a dream half-told, 


Float from the merry sunlight into shade. 
To-day let life be as those Tuscan teles 
Of lovers hidden from the world away 
In gardens where the quick-winged nightingales 
Haunt the dark hollows and soft fountains piny; 
Where youth is young, where passion never pales 
Its scarlet lips to weep for yesterday. 
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BENEDICT. 


Jack heard the key turn in the lock, then his 
prison-door opened, and there stood Aunt Maltby, 
upright and severe. 

“You can come out now, Jack,” she said; 
“ and I hope you are prepared to be penitent.” 

Jack made no answer. 

44 Do you hear me ?” his aunt asked. 41 1 told 
you to come here.” 

44 I’d rather stay where I am,” said Jack, 
doggedly. 

“ Oh, Jack Remsen,” exclaimed his aunt, in a 
tone which, to an older person, would have 
sounded one of utter discouragement, rather than 
severity, “do you mean to tell me that your 
wicked obstinacy isn’t subdued yet?” 

It needed only a glance at the child’s face, 
with its handsome features set like a flint, to be 
certain that such was undoubtedly the case. 
But he did not speak. 

‘‘Then I shall send your supper here,” the 
matron said. “ Of course, you mustn’t go hun¬ 
gry, however bad you may be.” 

“ I wish you’d let me be,” cried the boy, flam¬ 
ing into sudden passion. “ I wish you’d starve 
me. Then when my papa comes back from Cali¬ 
fornia, he could have the law of you.” 

For an instant Mrs. Maltby stared in utter 
bewilderment at the little figure standing before 
her, erect as a small ramrod; then, without a 
word, she left the room, taking care to lock the 
door behind her. 

She went down the hall to her own apartment, 
and seated herself in the first chair she saw, and 
speedily forgot the errand on which she had 
started, in dreary thoughts, and in a feeling of 
entire helplessness, such as her energetic nature 
had seldom been troubled with before. 

A year previous, her widowed half-brother hod 
been summoned unexpectedly to California, and 
had confided his boy to her care. It would be 
difficult to say whether the past twelvemonth 
had been harder on the aunt, or on the nephew: 
for a pair more antagonistic in eyery respect 
never came together. Jack, though only eight 
years old, was clever and quick, but terribly 
obstinate; he could be coaxed, but not driven. 
Like all impulsive, imaginative children, he had 
strong likes and dislikes; and his aunt had 
always been his aversion. He remembered dis¬ 
tinctly that his mother—who died when he was 
( 186 ) 


six—and Mrs. Maltby had never been friends; 
and, in his unformed way, he felt it a kind of 
duty to inherit Mb mother’s animosity. 

His father’s departure had taken place so sud¬ 
denly, that, up to the last moment, the child did 
not know how he was to be disposed of, and so 
arrived at his aunt’s house in a mood of sullen 
despair, which, on their first interview, caused 
that lady to pronounce him the most obstinate 
boy she had ever encountered. 

She had tried to do her best by him, but it so 
happened that her way was not the right one for 
her small charge; for she was middle-aged, and 
had never had children of her own. He was 
full of animal Bpirits, and she liked children to 
be decorous. His love for fiction was as pro¬ 
nounced as if he had been sixteen ; and she had 
a horror of anything which appealed to the 
imagination. But his lessons—for she elected to 
teach him herself—were the cause of most of their 
conflicts. Study figures Jack would not: and a 
mathematician she meant to make of him, at all 
costs. 

The trouble of this day had arisen from certain 
irrelevant answers he had given to questions in 
mental arithmetic, when, to shame his obstinacy, 
she had told him she would limit them to calcu¬ 
lations fit for a baby of four. “Jack,” she had 
said, “if two apples and one apple make three, 
how many will three and one make?” And 
Jack had replied; “Avery small dumpling.” 
This crowning insolence, of course, drove him 
into prison, and his relative to the verge of 
despair. 

Mrs. Maltby roused herself, at last, from her 
dreary reflections. “The boy, wicked as he 
is,” she said, “mustn’t starve.” So she sum¬ 
moned Susan to carry him a plate of food. When 
Jack saw that his visitor was Susan, instead of 
his aunt, he cried out; 

“ You dear old thing I Fm sure you’ve brought 
me something good.” 

“Faith and I have,” replied the girl; “but 
oh! Jack, Jack, how can ye go breakin* the 
barrut of yer aunt, that’s always sthrivin’ to 
bring ye up into an ilegant gintleman?” 

“ I’d ruther go with a circus,” said Jack; “ I 
can turn summersets like smoke—just look here.” 

He gave a proof of his skill by tumbling from 
one end of the room to the other, with such ra- 
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pidity and unexpectedness that Susan shrieked, 
and nearly dropped the tray she held. 

‘•Isn’t that prime?” Jack asked, proudly, as 
he resumed his equilibrium. 

11 Shure, that’s the way ye get yer brains too 
topsy-turvy to hold the mathematics at all, at 
all! ” cried Susan. 

“Now I’ll show you how I can walk on my 
head,” said Jack, unheeding this reproof. 

“Oh, murder—don’t,” pleaded Susan. “ Faith, 
there’s the misthress callin’. She’ll wax me 
well for stoppin’ here a minute. Now, Jack, be 
a good b’y, and ricollect how ‘don’t care’ came 
to the gallows.” 

“ What’s the difference between gallows and 
suspenders ? Just answer me that, old Wisdom,” 
called the incorrigible boy. 

But Susan had fled, closing the door behind 
her. 

Jack made a hearty repast on the dainties 
which the tray displayed; but all the time he 
wns thinking of the circus, now at Silverton, only 
nine miles off. “Ah,” he said, “ if I could only 
go to the manager, and have an opportunity to 
exhibit my talents, I would be certain to be 
received with enthusiasm, and enrolled a member 
of the company.” Jack knew all about circuses. 
They were his one ambition. He had been to 
several, before his stay with his aunt; been 
twice since, surreptitiously. “Why can’t I run 
away,” he said, “and join this one?” But the 
circus would leave Silverton on the morrow, and, 
meantime, he was a prisoner. “Oh 1 if I could 
only escape,” he said. He locked around. But 
the window was too high, and the door was 
locked. ' As he thought this laBt, he mechanic¬ 
ally went up to the door and tried the knob. It 
yielded. In her haste Susan* had forgotten to 
turn the key. 

. Jack wasted little time in preparation. He 
put what food was left, in his pockets; donned 
his best jacket and cap ; and started. The house 
had a back staircase seldom used. He could get 
away by this without being seen. 

His plan succeeded perfectly. The outer door, 
by which he made his exit, gave on to some thick 
shrubberies, which effectually concealed him 
from view till he was far awny. As he ran on, 
he reflected that if he took the high-road he must 
pass through the village. So he struck across 
the fields, and through a wood, and gained another 
road, which, several miles down the river, joined 
the Silverton turnpike. 

It was a lovely afternoon, late in September. 
The quails piped; the birds sang; Jack nlmost 
regretted that his business was so urgent that he 
eould not stop and play by the brook, which ran 


babbling through the meadow. But he remem¬ 
bered that this was no time to think of silch 
trivialities. He was—oh, most glorious thought 
that ever suggested itself to a boy’s mind— 
actually running away; going out into the world 
to seek his fortune. He was not destitute of 
money, either: for he had, safe in his pocket, a 
silver dollar, which had been given him by his 
god-father, when the latter had called at the 
house, some weeks before. Anything was possi¬ 
ble with that dollar. If the circus did not suit, 
he could go to sea. If the world went too hard 
with him, he could become a boy-bandit, like the 
fellows in the dime-books. Anyhow, he was off, 
and he would not return. They should never 
“ take him alive,” he quoted to himself; and 
with this thought uppermost, on he trudged. 

The wood was pleasant, too; for he found a cart- 
track, which he felt certain must lead directly 
through it; and into this he struck, singing and 
whistling like a young wood-thrush, in his de¬ 
light and triumph. 

Poor little Jack ! When the snn ‘set. and the 
twilight began to gather, he seemed no nearer 
the edge of the wood than when he' entered it; 
he was tired and hungry, and at last was forced 
to Bit down on a log and eat the remainder of 
his provisions, while he held fast to his courage. 
After resting awhile, he got up, bnd tramped on 
again. But, alas! poor boy, he was traveling in 
a circle, though he knew it not. All he did 
know was that the last gleams of twilight faded; 
the night came on; the stars peeped at him 
through the trees; the air grew chill; and, 
utterly disheartened, he almost felt that he should 
be content to find himself back in his prison 
again. 

Yet Jack was not troubled by nervous fears, 
as many children are. But he was tired out. 
It suddenly struck him, what if he did not reach 
Silverton that night ? However, the circus would 
not get under way before noon, he said, so he 
rallied, and went on. 

On and on, and yet no break in the wood. It 
seemed to Jack that he had been wandering for 
days and nights amid its interminable depths. 
His feet were shod with lead ; his heavy eyelids 
would hardly stay open; and his disconnected 
thoughts ran upon wayfarers lost in mighty 
forests, and afterwards sought for in vain ; or, if 
found, found only too late, dead and cold. Deadl 
What would that be like? Ah, now he was sorry 
| for his bad behavior. And his aunt would 
■ never know it. And, if he died, would he see 
his mother? and would she be glad? and—hark, 
wliat was that sound? A distant church-bell 
tolling the hour; he counted the strokes: it was 
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eight o'clock! He sat down, in utter despAir. ever to marry Tom Archer—that I promise. I’ll 
But, when he found himself crying, he rose swear it, if you like.” 

again, and went on. The wood was growing “ Then I can bear my burden. But remem- 
lighter. He was near the edge. A few moments ■ ber, your uncle will try hard to bring it about; 
more of rapid walking showed him that he was j and, till twenty-one, you are completely in his 
right. He was out in the open, at last. He hands—absolutely.” 

could see, divided from him only by a narrow } “ He is usually very good to me, Will. He 

meadow, a large farm-house. | is rough, but he has never been harsh, except— 

Toward this he made his way. He reached the j except—” 
barns and hay-ricks, and was glad to lie down | “ Where your loving me was concerned. Oh, 

among some bundles of straw, which had been he hates me—he always has.” 
left strewn on the ground. He was too tired j “ Not that. But he thinks yon so—so dissi- 
even to feel hungry; and the warmth of his bed pated. Oh, Will! recollect how wild you have 
gave him a sense of comfort and protection, been; how, even for my sake, you could not let 
There he lay, each instant telling himself that \ drink and cards alone.” 

he meant to get up. But gradually his thoughts \ 44 1 know—I know ; and God knows I deserve 

grew more and more vague. Sometimes he was j my fate. But, Annie, I’d have been different, 
with the circus, trying to perform impossible \ had he not separated us. It is only within the 
feats on a tight-rope; sometimes at home, relating \ last eighteen months that I’ve been so reckless; 
his adventures to Aunt Maltby, while Susan \ I know that is weak, but it’s true.” 
waited in the background, holding a golden crown S 44 But now—you will begin a new life? You 

which Alice had sent from wonder-land, for his will go to the city, and do your best in the situ- 

wearing ; and finally he fell fast asleep. j ation offered you?” 

The lowing of cattle, in a pasture near, roused i 44 Heaven is my witness!” 

him. He started to his feet, wide awake in an j 44 1 believe you—I trust you, Will. There—I 

instant, and glanoed towards the house. The \ can say nothing more, only—only—Will, as you 
windows were all dark: for it was still night, j love me, remember, that, if you redeem your 


though how late he did not know. He got up, \ 
%nd walked onward. The path led him straight : 
to a garden, which stretched at one side of the / 
dwelling. The gate was open; he entered, and > 
passed on down the centre alley. As he neared j 
the end, the sound of voices caught his ear, com- i 
ing from an arbor a little further on. j 

Jack stopped. His first idea was to ask for ; 


past, the time may come when your talents and 
education will win you .such a position, that 
even my uncle will be glad and proud to—to—” 
44 My darling! ” 

44 And if that time—” 

44 If, Annie?” 

44 When that time comes—be it long or short— 
you shall find me here waiting for you. Will, 


help. His next was that robbers were waiting j with the same loving heart that is yours now.” 
to break into the house. • He stood irresolute, \ The cloud floated up towards the zenith. The 
trying to peer into the arbor; but, just then, a ; moon shone out again in full splendor. Jack 
great white cloud swooped up the sky, and ob- ) could see distinctly the faces of the two speakers, 


scured the moon. At the same moment, he saw \ and in spite of the interest and excitement caused 
two figures pass out of the summer-house; he \ by their talk, began, on the instant, to compare 
was close enough to perceive that they were those j them to the most beautiful of his favorite heroes 
of atanan and woman; and the latter was weep- > and heroines, that he had read of in romances 
ing*softly. ! and poetry. He had got so far as deciding that 

“This is good-bye then, Annie?” the man said. ! the girl was the very image of the 44 lily of 
“It is good-bye, Will,” the sweet feminine s Astolat,” was debating whether the young man 
tones answered, tremulously. 44 1 have promised | most probably resembled Hamlet, or Byron's 
my uncle not to see you again, I must keep my \ corsair in his youthful day3, when his re¬ 
word.” S flections were interrupted by the young lady’s 

44 1 shan’t give you any reason to break it— ! saying, quickly: 44 You must, go now. Will—I 
I'll leave home at daybreak. 1 have only waited, \ dare not stay a moment longer.” 
these hist days, for the chance of seeing you j Jack thought he might speak to them, bat 
once more. Oh, I know how it will end. Your \ waited, like the gallant little chap he was, till 
uncle will marry you to that hypocrite nephew j Master Will should have released Annie from the 
of his wife’s—” > clasp of the two arms be had flung about her as 


“Stop, Will! Don’t show that you think so ! she spoke. But before the embrace ended,*a 
badly of me—don’t! No power could induce me \ man’s voice, from the house, called, with gruff 
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imperiousness: “ Annie—Annie Layton—are 
you out in the garden at this hour ? I went to 
your room; that fool of a Betsey Shaw is rousing 
the neighborhood with cramps. I told her she 
would, when she ate cold beans enough at supper 
to load a cart; and you, with yoitr nonsensical, 
crazy ways, out in the moonshine. By George, 
I’d like to thrash the whole- lot of you. What 
the Lord ever made woman for, any more than 
why he made fleas and mosquitos, is what no 
man can tell. Do you hear me? Come in, I 
say, and blister that confounded Betsey with 
mustard, from head to heel.” 

Meantime the girl was whispering: “Go, 
Will, go!” And just as he released her, the gruff 
voice broke out again: “You’re talking to 
somebody,” it cried. “Oh, you—” 

“ He’s coming, Will!” the girl moaned. 

He was, indeed. Into the garden* dashed a 
short, stout, red-faced man, with such force that 
he nearly ran against the pair. He was so 
choked with passion that he could not articulate 
a syllable. 

The young man, meantime, stood confronting 
him with a cold, contemptuous smile, while Annie 
Layton tugged at her lover’s arm to push him 
back; and Jack, forgetful of heroism, crouched 
down behind a clump of bushes, more frightened 
than ever he had been in the whole course of his 
little life. The old man got breath at last, and 
bunt out: 

“I’ve found you, have I? And that disrep¬ 
utable young rascal of a Will Travers with you? 
By the Lord Harry I Oh, you minx—you’re a 
nice girl, you—” 

“The fault is entirely mine, Mr. Morley,” Will 
Travers interrupted. “ I came to your house, to¬ 
night, without Annie’s knowing my intention. I 
am leaving this place, perhaps for years. I could 
not go without seeing Annie once more.” 

“Couldn’t you, indeed? Well, you’d better 
leave this particular place as fast as your legs 
will carry you, or by the Lord Harry, I’ll set the 
dog on you. And if ever you put foot on my 
farm again, I’ll have you arrested, and land you 
where you ought to have been these last two 
years—in. jail.” 

“ Your threats, Mr. Morley, are as useless as 
they are silly. You know of old that I am not to 
be frightened,” returned Travers, in a cold, scorn¬ 
ful voice. 

“ You idle, drunken dog,” shouted the old man, 
springing forward. But Annie Layton darted 
between him and the youth, who stood calmly 
awaiting his approach. 

“ Uncle, uncle!” she shrieked. “ Go, Will, 
go!” 


“What’s the matter?” another man’s voice 
called, from near the house. “ Uncle, are you 
there?” 

“Yes, I am here, Tom Archer,” growled 
Morley. 

“ I’m sorry to be so late,” pursued the voice, 
sounding nearer and nearer, while, from the ex¬ 
pression of the old man’s face, it was plain he 
was undecided whether to warn the speaker back, 
or let him approach. “The Society business 
detained me so long that I was almost ashamed 
to come up and accept your hospitality, but—” 

The speaker had entered the garden; an 
abrupt turn in the path brought the trio in ftill 
view; he stopped short; and Jack forgot his 
fright in a mad desire to know what would 
happen next. He raised his head and peeped at 
the new-comer—a tall, shambling-made fellow of 
thirty, with sandy hair and whiskers, and an 
expression of mingled villainy and hypocrisy, 
which made Jack christen him Uriah Heep on the 
spot—oh, Jack could remember a good many 
famous people, let me tell you, even when he had 
only a portion of his wits about him. 

“Ah ha, Tom, you see him, do you?” cried 
old Morley, breaking the momentary silence. 
“ Here he is: this drunkard, this gambler, this 
future jail-bird of a Will Travers ; come stealing 
up here, and forcing my niece to meet him, for 
fear, in his drunken lit, he’d be violent, if she 
refused—” 

“ It is not true, uncle,” Annie Layton inter¬ 
rupted, firmly. “ I met Will of my own accord ; 
he deserves none of those names you have called 
him, either.” 

“ Please don’t defend me, Annie,” said Travers, 
calm as ever. “Mr. Morley’s temper prevents 
his opinion being of any importance at present. 
As for Mr. Archer, he knows already that I de¬ 
spise him too thoroughly to regard it at any 
time.” 

“You’d—you’d better take care, sir,” blustered 
Archer. 

“Tom, Tom, thrash him if you like,” howled 
old Morley. 

“ Pray try, Mr. Archer, if you have the 
slightest inclination,” said Travers, stepping 
forward. 

“ Will, Will—go—go!” pleaded Annie. 

But he kept his stand, gently pushing her back 
with his left arm. 

Old Morley had been glancing at Archer, with 
a look half of anger, half contempt, as the fellow 
shuffled uneasily from one foot to the other. But 
now he turned on Travers, crying: 

“ None of your blood-thirsty talk here, you 
ruffian, or 1’U have the law on you. Don’t touch 
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him, Tom. He’s not fit for a decent man to 
dirty his fingers with.” 

“ Nor do my principles permit me to indulge 
in brutality/* said Archer, trying hard to look 
virtuous and determined. “Iam not even angry 
with Mr. Travers; I am only sorry for him.” 

“And so you keep your bones safe,” retorted 
Travers, with an angry insulting laugh. 

“For my sake—for God’s sake, go, Willi” 
pleaded Annie. 

“I am going. Good-bye, dear—remember,” 
he replied. 

He turned away as he spoke. But old Morley, 
in his fury, could not resist sending after him a 
parting volley of abuse. 

“ You’d better leave the neighborhood, at 
once, you dog; there’s been talk of arresting 
you for forgery.” 

“ You infernal liar!” shouted Travers. 

Back he darted, a terrible wrath biasing in 
his eyes. Annie sprang before him, with ex¬ 
tended arms. Archer pulled old Morley aside. 

“ I shall die if you don’t go, Will—I shall 
die!” moaned Annie. 

“ And you did commit a theft. I can prove it 
to Annie,” shouted Morley. “ Why, your father 
and mother before you weren’t respectable, in 
spite of their airs. It’s doubtful whether you 
could legally claim their property, if—” 

“ Oh, my God, Will, go!” 

“ I am going. John Morley, I’d have forgiven 
you the insults to myself—never these last I As 
sure as God rules in heaven, you shall be 
punished for them; sooner, too, than you 
think.” And with this parting menace, Will 
Travers was gone. 

When the other three had entered the house, 
Jack crept out of his hiding-place. He dared 
not ask assistance of them. He was almost 
ready to believe the old man a real ogre. He 
went back through the garden to the barn, and 
lay down again among the straw. He heard the 
church-clock strike at last. He knew he had 
not been asleep. Presently he heard footsteps, 
saw a young man come round the corner of one 
of the ricks, stoop, light a match, and thrust it 
into the hay. A little cloud of smoke followed; 
then a sudden jet of flame ; then the man darted 
eff; and Jack, half paralyzed with terror, drag¬ 
ged his little legs as fast as he could towards the 
garden-gate. As he neared it, he caught sight 
of Tom Archer and a young woman, coming 
down the path. 

“ I thought you didn’t mean to give me a 
chance to speak to you,” she was saying. “ Oh, 
I can’t stand this—I won’t! I know you are 
# deceiving me. You mean to give in to the old 


man’s plan, and many Annie. You shan’t. 
You shan’t. I’ll tell everything, first.” 

“ I don’t, Mary. I’ll right you ; I’ll keep my 
word,” he cried, holding the excited creature 
fast in his arms. “ I must humor uncle, till I 
get that money. Then we’ll be married, and go 
West-” 

“ Look, look !” she broke in, pointing towards 
the barn. “ Oh, my God, Tom, you’ve fired the 
stacks. I saw you go close to them and stop 
there.” 

“Shut up. Can’t you see it’s Will Travel*’ 
work ? He swore vengeance, to-night, on the old 
man.” 

“ Oh, Tom, Tom! You did it to ruin Travers,” 
groaned the girl. 

“ If you ever want to see my face again, get to 
your room,” and off dashed Archer, shouting: 
“ Fire, fire 1” 

We always supposed that poor little Jock must 
have run a long distance, and at length fallen 
down insensible; for the next thing he could 
recollect was finding himself by the roadside, 
bis clothes wet with dew, his whole body a mass 
of pains, and the cold gray light of dawn peep¬ 
ing frowningly at him through the branches of 
the tree, at the foot of which he had sunk in his 
exhaustion. 

He thought that he was dying. First he 
said a little prayer. Then his head and back 
began to throb so terribly when he strove to rise, 
that he begged his mother to ask God to let him 
die quickly. Then he fancied that he had gone 
into another world: a sort of desert island, and 
he could not get back to earth to tell Aunt 
Maltby he was sorry; and a voice called to him 
from a great distance, that be could not go to 
heaven either for a long, long time. And he 
ached so, and he was so tired. He had walked 
—walked countless miles, up Btony hills, along 
the brink of awfhl precipices, and called and 
shrieked, and nobody heard—nobody, nobody. 

And at last the visions oeased to plague him. 
He opened his eyes. He was lying in his own 
bed at home. Aunt Maltby was seated by him, 
and Susan was standing near. 

“ Oh, it’s nice to have a pleasant dreAm,” poor 
Jack murmured. “Will I be in the desert 
island, next time ?” 

But it was no dream. Jack had been at home 
for ten days. As he lay by the roadside, in the 
chill dawn, the doctor, from the village where 
Mrs. Maltby lived, happened to pass, on his way 
to Silverton. He saw the senseless little figure, 
stretched on the ground, and knew at once that 
it was Jack Rem sen, for whom search had been 
diligently made since the afternoon previous. 
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Of oourse he drove back immediately with his \ Silverton, along with Aunt Maltby and the 
unconscious burden; and his skill and Aunt \ doctor, as fast as the fleetest pair of horses in 
Maltby’s assiduous nursing had brought Jack \ the neighborhood could carry them. And in 
safely out of the fever, which proved to be a 5 the Silverton court-house was gathered a larger 
nervous one, caused by excitement and exposure, S crowd than had been collected there for years, 
instead of congestion of the brain, which they l In the criminal’s dock sat Will Travers, and in 
had at first feared. j the witness-box, the inmates of John Morley’s 

So Jack was petted, instead of scolded, and > house, 
in a few days his strength began to come back, \ The trial was drawing to its close. Poor Annie 
and with it his memory. But even after he < Layton’s evidenoe had gone hard against her lover, 
could be dressed, and sit up, and helped to walk < interrupted, once, by her extending her arms 
about, there was a hiatus in his recollections, | towards the prisoner, and crying dismally: “Oh, 
which no effort could fill up. He remembered his 
running away; remembered every incident 
distinctly, till he reached the farm. After that, 
of the people whom he saw, or what they did, 
he could only recall that it was some vague, 
nameless, dreadful thing. Then he remembered 
lying under the tree, and the being alone so long 
on the desert island was as real as any actual 
event of his life. 

So time went on, till nearly three weeks were 
gone, and one day Jack was lying on the sofa, 
in his aunt’s room, whither he had been carried 
by faithful Susan. He woke from a pleasant 
sleep, to the sound of voices. They were his 
aunt’s and the doctor's. The first words he 
heard were these, pronounced by the physi¬ 
cian : 

“Somehow, I cannot believe that Will Travers J judgment. “I am a Christian,” was his reply, 
is guilty. He is a wild young fellow, but not a \ “ I never hated the young man. In all this 
low ruffian, who would set fire to a man’s j court, there can be no human being more sorry 
property, for the sake of revenge.” for him than I.” 

Will Travers! With the utterance of the s At that moment, there was a message brought 
name, back, swift as a flash of lightning, came a j to Travers’ senior counsel, which caused him to 
full remembrance of the events of that dreadful l leave the court-room ; and, during his absence, 
night. At first, Jack could not move nor call. \ the cross-examination went on. You know, of 
When he could get his mind away from the j course, what is coming. Jack Reuisen was pro¬ 
pictures that rose, one after another, before it, \ duced, at a dramatic moment, and placed in a 
and listen again to the conversation, he heard s chair, in the witness-box. He was pale from his 
the doctor say: ? illness, and so excited that he could not keep 

“ Yes, the trial is going on, to-day, at Silver- $ still; but no more frightened by judge, jury, or 
ton. They caught Travers in New York, two \ crowd, than if he had been a young emperor 
weeks ago. They say the poor girl's evidence— J holding his court. 

Annie Layton's—will go far to convict him ; and \ He bore the preliminary questions patiently 
Archer's will do the rest,” £ enough, but when it came to asking him if he 

“ But no one actually saw him fire the stacks ?” ^ understood the nature of an oath, Jack, in a very 
asked Aunt Maltby. X contemptuous manner, explained clearly that 

“ Yes, I did !” screamed Jack, startling both \ he understood perfectly, following up his expla- 
personages out of the serenity on which they j nation with a remark addressed to the Judge on 
prided themselves, by the unexpectedness of his \ the bench, whom he knew : “ Do please make 
voice and words. \ them hurry up, Judge Waters ; I want to tell all 

Of course, at first, they thought he was de- l about it.” 
lirious again ; but Jack soon convinoed them that \ And he did. He had seen Tom Archer fire the 
he was as sane as they were. \ hay-stack. More! He turned, and pointed his 

In less than an hour, Jack, fortified by cordials, \ finger at Mary Blaine, and called out: 
and well wrapped up, was speeding away towards \ “ Ask her, if you don’t believe me. She came 


Will, Will, I know you are innocent.” Then 
came his answer: “ God knows it, too, Annie— 
go on I ” 

There was a hush in the room, like the still¬ 
ness of death, for a few instants; then women 
broke into audible sobs; then judge, jury, and 
lawyers lifted their heads, which, on one pre¬ 
tense or another, had remained bowed; then 
a few more questions were asked, and the 
witness was assisted from the stand, to give place 
to Tom Archer. 

He gained great credit by the way in which 
he gave his evidence. Even the cruel cross- 
examination, by Travers' lawyers, could not 
confhse him into opposing statements, nor ’the 
demand as to whether revenge, on the successful 
suitor of the woman he loved, influenced his 
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into the garden, and oh 1 how she cried; and he \ 
promised: ‘Wait,’ he said; ‘I’ll right you. 1$ 
only want to get the money from the old man, \ 
then we’ll be married, and go West.' Just then, 
she saw the fire, and yelled out: ‘ Oh, my God, 
Tom, you’ve fired the hay-stacks I’ Just ask 
her. She knows she said it.” 

But, before the boy had finished, the miserable 
girl had fallen forward in her seat: and there 
she lay like a dead woman, in the arms of those 
who raised her. Fortunately, her former evi¬ 
dence had been so slight, that she could not be 
convicted for peijury ; but, when able to go upon 
the stand, the truth she was obliged to reveal so 
entirely corroborated Jack’s testimony, that Tom 
Archer’s guilt and conviction were established 
facts. 

Of course, Jack was made a hero of to his 
heart's content; and with the ordinary consist¬ 
ency of human nature, Aunt Maltby turned 
about and spoiled him so dreadfully, that it was 


a fortunate thing the boy’s father returned home 
within a few weeks* and dispatched him to a 
good school. 

Eighteen months after, when the young gentle^ 
man came to his aunt’s to spend a vacation, he 
enjoyed the honor and delight of being one of 
the groomsmen, when Will Travers and Annie 
Leyton were married. Jack, as might be ex¬ 
pected, distinguished himself in more ways than 
one: notably, by falling over head and ears in 
love with Travers’ little nine-year-old sister, who 
officiated among the bridesmaids—looking like 
a small seraph in blue and white—and by con¬ 
suming so much fruit-cake, that he burst two 
buttons off his new jacket.’ 

“Women never can make men’s clothes,” Jack 
pronounced, dictatorially, after this catastrophe. 
“ I do hope, Aunt Maltby, that now you’ll send 
that stupid seamstress adrift, and provide me 
with a real pair of trousers, and coat, made by 
a genuine, live tailor.” 


I LOVE YOU. 


BY BKXNSTT BBLLXAK. 


Bt the deep and thrilling glance 
Of thine eyes, I love you ; 

By your light step in the dance, 
Like a fairy’s in romanoe, 

I love you. 

By thy wavy hair of gold. 

Softly falling, fold on fold ; 

And thy glance so soft and ehy, 
Sweet, whene’er I pa m you by, 

I love you. 

By that face so soft and sweet, 

Such ae in heaven we might meet, 

I love you. 

Like a seraph's it doth seem 
In the gaslight's softened beam; 
And thy smile—ah! well I deem 
I love you. 

For the subtle witchery 

Which doth seem to hang o’er thee, 

And other reasons I could state. 


But I need not here dilate— 

I love you. 

Yes! by every beauty given: 

Form of earth, and soul of heaven— 
Yea, I lova yon. 

By thy wit, thAt sparklea bright 
As thine eyes, I love yon; 

Thou art my star, thou lovely sprite— 
Women and stars show best by night; 

And to-night—I love you. 

Here! this rose-bud—will you wear it? 
For I love you, love, I swear it 
Yea, I love you. 

One thing more before I go. 

Darling, I would like to know, 

I love you. 

Tell me I by thy beauty born 
To torment us: since the mom 
How many other fools have sworn 
I love you ? 


FULFILLMENT. 


BT J. 


As he of old who sat beside the way— 

The beggar unto whom the Christ gave sight— 
Looked on His face half fearful with delight: 
Dazed half at finding what, until that day, 
He only dreamed: so on thy face, I may, 
Beloved, with eyes whereto thou gavest light 
In darkness, gaze and tremble at love's might. 


Whose fullness fills my days. Oh, life! I say. 
How didst thou keep thy house—bow joy, how fare. 
Before love came? And thou, 0 shore of time. 
How barren wert, ere yet her tide made rhyme 
And laughter round thy crags so looe and bare! 

Ah! love, I cannot so persuade me now 
Thou wert not ever mine, I know not bowl 
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BY ELLA WHEELER. 


I laid Gussie’s letter down, with quite a sigh 
of relief. 

“Dearest Helen:” it ran. “Can’t you come 
and make me a visit? You will not find it dull 
here, for Lake Nemo has become quite a famous 
little summer resort, and two new hotels are 
already full of gay people. I have the cosiest of 
homes, and the prettiest baby in the world. Do 
come, dear, and stay all summer. I need you. 

Gussib Gray McVicker.” 

“Surely my fears were all in vain,” I said to 
my mother, who was sitting near. “After all 
I said to Gussie against marrying Will McVicker, 
she would never ask me to come, had she a 
skeleton in her closet.” 

Gussie Gray and I had been intimate as girls. 
She was a year or two my senior, but I was older 
in reality, since I was more practical and better 
balanced. Gussie was handsome, wilful, impul¬ 
sive, and one of the proudest girls living We 
had both been teachers in one of the suburban 
schools of Chicago. We had roomed together 
for two years, when Will McVicker, after liis 
absence of some time, returned to the city. I 
bad known him from his boyhood, and was none 
too well pleased when he proposed to Gussie. I 
was frank enough to tell her so. 

“ I like Will McVicker, say, as a friend and 
companion, extremely,” I said. “ But he is in¬ 
capable of constancy.” 

“ How do you know?” she replied. 

“ Well, it is not in his nature. He tired of his 
playthings as a child ; he tired of his school-life 
within a year of graduation, and with every 
prospect of the honors; he left college for a place 
in a mercantile house, and tired of that in a year; 
then he took to the stage, and when he was be¬ 
ginning to attract attention, grew tired of that 
in turn, and went West, into the mines. Now 
he has returned, with a moderate amount of 
money which from his own statement might 
have been trebled, had he staid a year longer.’* 

“ There is such a thing as love in this world 
—deep, abiding love,” Gussie said. 

“Yes, dear, but Will McVicker can never 
entertain that angel in his fickle, changeable 
heart. He will tire of you, os he has tired of 
everything else in his life. I only hope it may 
be before you are tied to him for life.” 

Gussie was hurt and offended, and there was 


] a coolness after. She had married Will, and 

I they had gone to Lake Nemo to live, and I had 
seen her twice since, when she had visited her 
old home. She had looked happy and prosper¬ 
ous. Still she had never asked me to visit her. 

Gussie welcomed me quite effusively. “It 
seems so good to have you back,” she said. “ I 
have no intimate friends here. I have been so 
bound up in my husband and baby, that I have 
formed no close friendships. And—and now I 
am beginning to need them.” 

Something in her tone, rather than the words, 
caused me to glance at her inquiringly, and she 
flushed a little, and hastened to explain. 

“Mr. McVicker,” she said, “has gone into 
some speculations which necessitate his absence 
from home a good deal, and baby does not require 
the attention she did, so I have more time in 
which to miss companionship.” 

Just then the door opened, and Will came in. 
He was, as usual, handsomely dressed, and 
seemingly in the best of spirits. He greeted me 
cordially, and then bent over his wife’s chair to 
kiss her, inquiring in the most tender and solicit¬ 
ous manner for her health during his absence. 

“ I have been quite well,” she replied, coldly, 
and turned her cheek to receive his caress. 

“ Have you been long absent?” I asked. 

“ Only since morning—I do not always come 
home to lunch or dinner now,” he replied. I 
; wondered to myself, secretly, if this extreme 
attention to and solicitude for his wife’s health 
was habitual to him, after so short an absence, 
or was assumed for my benefit. Gussie’s cold 
reception of his attentions led me to think the 
latter. But as day after day went by, and there 
was no change in his manner, I was satisfied 
it was u$u8l with him. 

“ I never, in all my life, saw a husband so 
solicitous for his wife’s comfort in every way,” 
I said to her, one day. 

“Yes, Mr. McVicker,” she said—and I had 
noticed that she always called him Mr. McVicker 
now, dropping the once familiar Will—“ is always 
just as you see him now. He never spoke an 
unkind or quick word to me in his life, and 
always considers my health and pleasure.” 

But the look that came over Gussie’s face was 
not the look of an exultant, happy wife. It was 
the look of a hopeless, despairing woman. 

( 143 ) 
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Mr. McVicker was frequently absent from 
home the whole day and evening—sometimes 
returning after we had retired. I asked no 
questions, and had only Gussie’s remark that he 
was “speculating,” for an explanation. Yet I 
noticed that Gussie’s coldness towards her hus¬ 
band was increased, while his solicitude and 
attention were doubled, after these absences. 
When he was at home, his whole time seemed 
to be occupied in devising diversion and pleas¬ 
ure for Gussie. Excursions, in which he was 
the most attentive and courteous of compan¬ 
ions, occurred frequently; and he rarely came 
home that he did not bring her some trifle. 
She had but to express a wish for anything, and 
it was gratified. 

It was perhaps a month after my arrival, when, 
one evening, some young ladies were calling, 
strangers in the place. It was early twilight. 

Presently, after one of those pauses which 
occur in a conversation between strangers, and 
are hard to bridge over, one of the young ladies 
turned to Gussie, and remarked: 

“ I believe I saw you driving on the lake shore, 
last evening, Mrs. McVicker. It was a charm¬ 
ing evening, was it not? And the band gave 
some exquisite selections.” 

“I? Last evening? No, I was not out,” Gussie 
responded. 

“ No? Then very likely it was your friend,” 
the lady continued. 41 1 was with a resident of 
the place, and the wheel of our carriage locked 
with another in the crowd. A gentleman, who 
was driving with a lady, came to our assistance. 
My friend said it was Mr. McVicker. I did not 
particularly notice the lady, but presumed it 
might be you.” And then she glided off into 
another channel of conversation, in which we all 
joined, until the ladies took their departure. 

No sooner had they gone, than Gussie rose 
and came over, and threw herself on the floor, 
with her head in my lap. 

“Oh, Helen,” she sobbed, in a wild way, “I 
knew it, I knew it.” 

I put my hand softly on her brow. “ Knew 
what?” I said, gently. 

“Why, that there was some other woman at 
the bottom of all this. I have felt so sure of it 
for months.” 

44 You are speaking in riddles, Gussie dear,” I 
responded. 44 You know you can say anything 
to me—I am your friend.” 

44 1 know that,” she cried ; 14 and that is why 
I sent for you. I felt I should go mad if I did 
not have someone here who cared for me—some¬ 
one whom I could trust. For, since this change 
came, I have feared my brain was turning.” 


“But what change, dear? Remember, I know 
nothing.” 

She drew her breath quick and hard, and sat 
with her hands clasped about her knees, looking 
off blankly into space as she talked. 

44 It was more than six months ago,” she said, 
44 that I first felt it coming. Mr. McVicker was 
no less kind or attentive—he was even more so 
than usual; but all the magnetism had gone from 
his touch, all the love from his look and tone. 
He was often absent-minded and distrait; and 
when I questioned him about it, he said it was my 
imagination, and redoubled his attentions to me. 
But, Helen, there is no deceiving a woman who 
truly loves—she knows when she is no longer loved 
in return. I used every art, every device in my 
power, to win him back* But, while he admired 
my toilets, praised my music, laughed at my 
witticisms, and declared I was the most elegant 
and brilliant woman in America, I yet saw, day by 
day, the utter hopelessuess of my struggle. The 
time had come, Helen, which you predicted. 
My husband no longer loved me—he was tired 
of me. One might just as well try to open the 
eyes of the dead, and blow life back into the 
cold nostrils, as attempt to revive a dead pas¬ 
sion. One day, a month before I wrote to you, 
I became convinced that he had grown interested 
in some other woman. I cannot tell you how it 
was, or what it was : I only know that the con¬ 
viction came upon me. And his increasing 
absences were more and more convincing. One 
day I asked him to tell me what, or who, had 
come between us. He answered, kindly but 
coldly: 4 Do I not look after your comfort, and 
pleasure, and well-being, in every way possible, 
Gussie ? Do I neglect you in anything V 4 No,* 
I replied. ‘You feed my body well; but you 
starve my heart. You do everything but love 
me; and that is what I most want.’ 4 We cannot 
compel love,’ he replied. 4 It goes and comes 
at will. It is something completely beyond con¬ 
trol. But we can control our actions, Gussie; 
and I shall always try to do my duty by you.* 
Then he turned and left me.” 

She paused. 

44 But you are not sure there is another woman 
in the case,” I said. “That is only a suppo¬ 
sition.” 

44 1 am sure,” she answered, calmly. 44 He was 
driving with some woman, last evening. He has 
made no mention of it to me. Had it been merely 
some mutual friend, he would have told me. I 
have believed, for a long time, that he spent 
many of his eveuings, and took many of his 
lunches and dinners, in the society of some wo¬ 
man whom he loves.” 
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11 But have you no suspicion who it is, Gussie?” 

“ No,” she answered. “ Though I think it is 
very likely a well-known matter of gossip in the 
town. Wives are frequently the last to find out 
these things. And I dread knowing who it is 
—I think I would kill her, if I knew/’ 

“Gussie!” I cried. 

“Yes,” she continued, calmly, “I think I 
should. I have thought so for months. It is 
usually suicide or murder, in such cases; and it 
will not be the former in my case. It would 
please them both too well.” 

I remained up, that night, after Gussie had 
retired to her room. I had resolved to see Mr. 
McVieker, and talk plainly to him. I met him 
at the door. It was after eleven o’clock. 

“I waited for you,” I said, in answer to his 
look of surprise. “ I want to talk to you, Will, 
about Gussie. She is in a state of terrible ex¬ 
citement—verging on insanity. She believes 
that you have ceased to love her; and that you 
are spending your evenings and spare hours 
with some other woman. You must convince 
her that it is not so.” 

“I cannot,” he answered, calmly, as he hung 
up his hat; “ for it is true.” 

“ Will! Mr. McVieker! ” I cried. 

“Yes,” he answered, very composedly, “it is 
true. Yet 1 do not neglect Gussie. I provide 
her with everything she can need or want. I 
accompany her everywhere I can induce her to 
go. I supply her with carriages and coach¬ 
men; and no lady has more elegant costumes 
in Lake Nemo. She entertains whoever she 
will. She does as she pleases. All I ask is a 
like liberty. Yet this she does not seem willing 
to grant.” 

“But if you love her still—” 

“ I do not love her,” he interrupted. “ And I 
cannot compel love where it does not exist. You 
judged me fairly, in the old days. My nature 
is incapable of constancy. I tire of everything. 
I have tried to correct this fault, but it is beyond 
my control. I loved Gussie for two years, after 
we were married. Then I began to find my love 
for her dying out, as my interest in everything 
else has always died out, after a time. I strug¬ 
gled against it, but it was no use. Her fondest 
caress had no power to,awake a response in my 
breast. I tell you, Miss Helen, this is a terrible 
confession for a man to make; but it was more 
terrible for me to realize.” 

“ But this other woman—” I began, 
j He interrupted me. 

" Let us not talk of that,” he said. “ I find 
pleasure in the presence of this friend—strength, 
magnetism, new life. Why, then, should I not 


enjoy her society ? I rob no one else. I cer¬ 
tainly devote as much time to Gussie as she will 
allow or accept. It is useless to discuss the 
subject; good-night.” 

It was useless, indeed : the man had no moral 
nature. 

It was perhaps a week after this, that Gussie 
and I were driving, in the early gloaming, when 
we passed a pretty cottage, before which Gussie 
drew rein, and leaned forward, and gazed up 
the garden walk, a moment. Then she touched 
her horse, and drove on. 

“What is it?” I asked. 

She laughed, in a strange, excited way. “ I 
have made a discovery,” she said, “ which com¬ 
pletes my list of proofs—that is all, dear.” 

“ Who lives in that cottage?” 

“A Mrs. Norcross, and her daughter—both 
widows. Mrs. Willis, the daughter, is very hand¬ 
some, and has caused some gossip at Lake Nemo, 
by her independent conduct. She dresses ele¬ 
gantly ; drives a handsome span; and giv^T , 
charming suppers, it is said, to her gentlemen ^ 
friends. I called upon them when they first > 
came here, a year or more ago, and they returned 1 
the call. I must renew the acquaintance.” 

I looked curiously at Gussie, but her face be¬ 
trayed nothing. She looked brighter, and more 
animated, than I had seen her in a long time. 

The next day, she announced her intention 
of giving a^lawn-party. I approved, and Mr. 
McVieker seemed delighted. I made out a list 
of invitations, at h6r request, and she read them 
over to her husband, at the breakf&st-table. I 
wntched his face narrowly, when she read two 
names—Mrs. Norcross and Mrs. Willis. I saw 
him flush slightly, and glance at his wife. 

“I did not know you counted those ladies 
among your circle,” he said. 

“ Oh, yes ? ” she answered; “ why not? I never 
notice gossip, you know; and if these ladies are 
a little gayer than I am, that does not concern 
me. I shall surely invite them.” 

“Iam glad you look at the matter so sensibly,” 

Mr. McVieker replied, and bent down and 
kissed his wife, os he went out. She shrank 
from the kiss, but said nothing. 

Gussie had selected the time of the full moon, 
for her garden-party. It was a perfect night— 
warm, dry, and windless. The company was 
large; the costumes elegant; the refreshments 
delicious; the music exhilarating. And Gussie, 
herself, was in splendid spirits, and had never 
looked more brilliantly beautiful. 

I watched for Mrs. Willis. She came at last— 
a slight blonde, with a cruelly handsome face, 
and eyes as. cold as steel. She was richly robed, 
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and sparkling with jewels. Mr. McVieker could 
not keep his eyes from her face; and was at her 
side as frequently as propriety would allow. I 
saw at once that she delighted in her power over 
him; and I heard more than one whisper, con¬ 
cerning the pair. 

“ La Willis is radiant to-night,” one gentleman 
said. “It is a fine thing for her, socially, to be 
invited here.” 

The answer came, indifferently: 

“ Yes; and how little the hostess dreams of 
the truth—she is utterly in the dark, or the 
woman would never have been invited.” 

14 1 don’t know about that,” the first speaker 
said. 44 Women are queer creatures; and Mrs. 
McVieker is a very proud woman. She may have 
invited her rival purposely, to prove her disbelief 
in the rumors, and as a public vindication of her 
husband.” 

44 But how cAn she vindicate his spending so 
much of his time with this woman? He drives 
With her now, almost every evening; and is seen 
going there, daily. I think it is shameful.” 

He Bpoke with some heat. 

4 4 La Willis is said to be very fascinating— 
perfectly irresistible, to most people. I never 
found her so. She seems too selfish and cruel, 
to be fascinating.” Then the speakers passed by 
the nook where, all unobserved, I had heard their 
remarks. 

So it was, then, a matter of public gossip, even 
as Gussie had guessed. How could Bhe have the 
woman in the house ? I felt my heart swelling 
with bitter anger, toward both Will and this La 
Willis. 

Presently, guests began to take their depart¬ 
ure. Perhaps half of them had gone, when Mrs. 
Willis came to say good-night to her hostess. 
She had some soft white lace thrown about her 
face, and she looked very beautiful in the moon¬ 
light. She made her adieux graciously, and was 
turning away, when Gussie retained her hand. 

44 1 am glad you came, Mrs. Willis,” she said, 


\ 44 and sorry that any of my guests should have 
< taken their departure before you go. 1 wanted 
\ them all to see you as publicly humiliated as 1 
| have been, during the past three months, by 
j you. Take this, as my parting benediction.” 
i And out from the folds of her rich evening-dress 
j Gussie drew a riding-whip, and gave three or 
four sharp blows across the bare shoulders and 
!; arms of her rival. 

Mrs. Willis shrieked aloud, in pain and Aright; 
and Mr. McVieker, white as death, sprang for¬ 
ward and seized his wife’s arm. 

44 Good God! Gussie, are you insane?” he 
cried. 

But she had fallen in a dead feint, and did not 
hear him. 

There was a terrible sensation, after this, of 
course. People rushed away, as if from a mad¬ 
house ; and I heard setups of their various opin¬ 
ions, as they went out. “Served her right.” 
“Shameful.” “Good for her.” 44 Disgraceful.” 
“ I glory in her pluck,” were a few of the re¬ 
marks. But 1 was obliged to look after Gussie, 
and could not stay to listen to all. 

We had a terrible night. Gussie was only 
; brought out of one swoon, to go into another; 
j and in the morning she was in a raging fever. 

| For weeks her life hung upon a thread. Will 
| never left her bedside, save when necessity com* 

; pelled it. 

When she was able to be removed, they went 
abroad, and never after returned to Lake Nemo. 
La Willis left the place, bag and baggage, within 
twenty-four hours after receiving her chastise¬ 
ment, and was never heard of again. 

Gussie writes to me, sometimes; but not often. 
Will has gone into some foreign agency business, 
which keeps them traveling most- of the time. I do 
not suppose he is a model mftn ; but 1 think his 
experience has made him a little more cautious, 
perhaps. 

Gussie, in her letters, however, never refers 
to the past 
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8omk lilies for me once grew wondrous tall. 

For more than others found they dews and sunt, 
With blossoms ae the faces are of nuns, 

And so they stretched about and made a wall, 

And hid from me the bitter world beyond. 

White butterflies wore at the flowret’s throat, 
While swallows over me did dip and float, 

The golden-rod did bod an Aaron's wand. 


Tie you are such a wall, 0 sweet child-eye* I 
For, so It seems, 1 cannot look you through. 

To evil more upon the earth, O blue 
And liiy-lMdad, hints of Southern skies 

I find in you, of bird, and brook, and least 
May primrose, and the wild straight flag, and all 
Sweet things; till 1 am guarded by a wall 
Mora strong than that strange kingdom of the EhL 
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CHAPTER XXI. | 

The moccasins and the deerskin leggings that j 
encased the small feet and slender ankles of j 
Okalona rattled with beaded fringes. A belt of j 
many-colored wampum was thrown across the \ 
bosom of her scarlet tunic: passing from the right \ 
shoulder under the left arm, it ended in a fringe j 
of tiny arrow-heads, and was held in place by a < 
small poniard embossed with gold, an ornament j 
bestowed on her by some English potentate who j 
had lost himself in the woods and been hospitably 
entertained by Dahionet. Long hair, straight 
and black as a crow’s wing, fell down her scarlet 
tunic, almost reaching the deep embroidery that j 
edged it, and was gathered back from her fore- I 
head by a little coronet of humming-birds’ ] 
feathers, that blazed out like jewels as she j 
moved her head. \ 

Okalona had regal ideas of her father ’b great- j 
ness as chief of the Cayugas, and made no ques- 5 
tion of her right to associate on equal terms with \ 
his Colonial allies, to whom the friendship of the $ 
“Six Nations” was so important that even social j 
hospitality was seldom withheld from their j 
chiefs, if indeed they could be persuaded to > 
accept it. j 

It was not remarkable, therefore, that Okalona, \ 
who was partially educated and civilized after a \ 
picturesque fashion, should have been accepted ; 
as a guest when she came to the manor-house in \ 
the Governor’s train; or that she was received \ 
by the group of high-born people in the drawing- j 
room, when she appeared there in all her dusky 
splendor, with more than usual interest. Indeed 
she came among them like a crested oriole, flut- j 
terfng through a covert of strange birds, proudly 
oonscious of its own superior gorgeousness and | 
oolor. 

The contrast between the delicate beauty of 
Angela and this startling wild creature was so 
pronounced that it created a stir of excitement 
in the room, that only subsided when the major- 
domo of the kitchen, a rotund and smiling negro, 
made his appearance and announced that dinner 
was on the table. 

No one would have guessed, from the shining 


eyes and sublime composure of the major-domo’s 
countenance, how arduous had been his duties 
that day. Nero, after whom he was named, 
could hardly have been more potential in his 
domain than he was in the store-room and kitchen 
of the manor-house. In that capacious kitchen, 
with its corner cupboards and dressers laden 
with pewter, brass, and tin that reflected every 
nook and corner with their brightness, and mnde 
no other light necessary when a half-load of 
hickory wood blazed in front of two huge back¬ 
logs, rolled into the enormous fireplace, he ruled 
supreme over a half-score of house-servants, who 
seemed to regard the very depth of his color as a 
mark of superiority. 

It was not till the great brick oven on one side 
the fireplace was choked up with savory dishes, 
and a cloud of appetizing steam was rising from 
a flock of birds rotating on strings before the 
fire, that Nero was willing to resign his authority 
to the rotund and jovial-faced cook, and betake 
himself to a dining-room in which the low ceil¬ 
ing was crossed with beams of carved wood, and 
oaken panels rose half way from the floor up the 
walls. 

Here Nero superintended the uniting of two 
deep-leaved mahogany tables into one long and 
broad festive board. This he covered with a 
broad expanse of snowy damask; on which the 
ornate gilding of a French plateau, framing in 
a long, narrow mirror that ran sparkling like a 
pool of spring-water half way down the table. 
Then came a trio of colored handmaidens, bear¬ 
ing china, glass, and silver, which were arranged 
under his critical supervision and after much 
changing of place, for the old man had a natural 
taste for effect; and as dinners, in old Colonial 
times, were given long before the son went down, 
he took especial care that the light from a broad 
window, sunk deep Into the wall, and opening 
to the west, should cast its ftill light on the most 
precious pieces of old crested silver, and kindle 
up the cut-glass with all possible brilliancy. To 
this end be placed and replaced the tall decanters, 
each with a silver label chained to its neck; 
laid out little encampments of wine-glasses, each 
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shaped for its especial purpose, and placed the 
curiously constructed salt-cellars in line as among 
the grandest specimens of his master’s plate. 

When all this was accomplished, the old man 
waved away a little crowd of sable damsels who 
had aided in his work, and lingered, in smiling 
content, to admire it. 

“Go,” he said, with a majestic wave of the 
hand, “ retire back ter de kitchen, an* tell 
Pittie ter dish up right off, accordin’ to de con¬ 
structions I’se made tq her.” 

The girls disappeared, too much impressed for 
anything but smiles and suppressed giggles, 
which the major-domo, even in his grandest mood, 
could not always banish from their lips. 

Nero found the kitchen warm as his native 
Africa, and one scene of glorious preparation. 
The great brick oven had disgorged its various 
contents, which were scattered in dishes and 
dripping pans over the hearth and on the tables: 
all sending up rich clouds of steam so savory 
that a company of hungry dragoons might 
have appeased the yearnings of appetite on it 
alone. 

All this was presided over by Pittie, the cook: 
brood of person, capacious of chest, and sleekly 
dark of countenance, which just then beamed 
with the sublime satisfaction of a successful 
artist. She had set all the female force, dis¬ 
missed from the dining-room, hard at work, and, 
full of consequential importance, was directing 
their operations by a large table crowded with 
all the implements of her calling, which formed 
her standpoint of work and observation. 

On her right hand lay a pile of green herbs, 
fresh from the garden. These had been pushed 
back, with many other useful things, to make 
room for a great silver platter, half covered with 
sprigs of young parsley, on which an enormous 
wild-turkey was nestled, with wings clasped to 
his side, and his legs tuoked under him, while a 
necklace of Bausages was dripping gravy over a 
bosom swelled out to" aldermanic proportions by 
a rare combination of breadcrumb, powdered 
herbs, and a generous supply of his own liver, 
compounded into a stuffing too delicious for my 
powers of description. \ 

While Pittie finished the adornments of this 
crowning dish, she paused, .now and then, to 
give directions and throw a word of good-natured 
reprimand or encouragement at the young women 
who were busy as bees around her. 

“ Dar, now, Chloa, what am yer ’bout, stickin’ 
cloves hilter-skilter ober dot ham? Jes’ range 
’em in spots, ebenwise, same’s I does. Sprona, 
don’t you know no better ’n ter lay dat inner- 
cent suckin’ pig down flat on his side, as ef he 


war a-goin’ to sleep in de parsl’y? Jes’ turn him 
up on his knees, pert and nat’ral, till it seems 
like he war givin’ t’anks for de lemon you'll 
put ’tween his jaws. Dinah, two part’ges kin 
be a-huggin’ each other on dat ar dish, wid a 
brood o’ quails settin’ up round ’em. Jube, 
Jube, what am yer lazin’ ’bout dar for? Bring 
dat saddle o’ deer. It ain’t dished up yit, an’ 
Nero a-comin’ ter head de percession.” 

Sure enough, Nero appeared in the kitchen 
doorway at this important moment, and cast a 
look of sovereign approbation about the premises. 

11 Is yer ready, Miss Pittie?” he demanded, 
waving his right hand toward the cook, who 
rolled, rather than rose, from her chair, lifted 
the silver platter between both hands, and held 
it out as far as two stout arms could reach, which, 
however, left one edge resting on her bust. 

“ Is I ready ?” she repeated, breaking into a 
smile that glistened all over the broad expanse 
of her features, and revealed a magnificent set 
of ivory-white teeth. “ S’posin’ I wasn’t—what 
den?” 

“What den?” answered Nero, with benign 
politeness, for the expression of that shining 
face was irresistible. “ Den, I knows ob one 
colored ge’mnn as would, run it to de’easion, and 
my ’pinion am dat de rest would hab ter, when 
he guv de word.” 

With this gallant speech Nero took the silver 
dish from Pittie’s arms, and balancing it on the 
palms of his two hands, held it high up in the 
air, while he gave orders for the procession to 
form behind him. Then, with the step of an 
officer leading his first charge, he wheeled on 
his feet and led the wfty into the hall, his head 
with its Bhook of silvered wool thrown back, 
his chest expanded, and his tall figure erect as if 
he were carrying a crown on that silver dish, in¬ 
stead of a wild-turkey from the woods. Here 
he halted, while a half-score of his fellow-slaves 
were receiving their portion of the viands from 
the dusky handmaidens who had prepared them, 
still keeping in position and holding his charge 
motionless, a feat Pittie regarded with a glow of 
proud satisfaction that lighted up the sleek dark¬ 
ness of her entire face, as she stood by the table 
with both arms folded—as far as they could 
reach—over her bosom, and watched the proces¬ 
sion file out of her dominion. 

At last, all was ready. Nero gave a slight 
stamp with one foot, and the movement was 
general. After him, came a young mulatto, 
balancing a large and well-browned ham between 
his extended hands, and after him another, bear¬ 
ing a dish in which a pair of ducks lay together, 
dripping in each other’s gravy. The principal 
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dishes being placed upon the table, their bearers, 
answering a ware of Nero’s hand, returned to 
the kitchen, and soon reappeared laden with 
bevies of quail, a huge pigeon-pie, trout from 
the ^mountain streams, and a crowning dish of 
woodcock. These were followed by various sil¬ 
ver dishes, filled with vegetables from the manor- 
gardens, coupled with sundry sweetmeats, made 
from wild fruit and a delicious admixture of 
maple sugar. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

When all this sumptuous array was placed on 
the table, Nero stepped back, took a satisfactory 
observation, and walked with a slow and stately 
bearing toward the drawing-room. With his 
foot on the threshold he paused, caught his 
master's eye, bowed profoundly, and disap¬ 
peared, walking backward. 

There could hardly have been more strict regard 
to the etiquette of precedence in a drawing-room 
of the Old World, than was observed in that 
manor-house on the Hudson. Lady Fausbrook 
had softened the mourning hue of her black vel¬ 
vet dress with the light of some fine old jewels, 
and led the way, leaning on the arm of her host 
—graceful, smiling, and enchanted by this unex¬ 
pected gleam of home-life in what she considered 
a wilderness. Next followed the hostess—a 
fair, gentle lady—convoyed, with true maritime 
gallantry, by the Governor. 

Among the younger persons, composed of 
young ladies who had formed a part of the little 
gubernatorial court at Albany, officers of his 
staff, and gentlemen of his household, there was 
some little variation in procedure. Grace Mor¬ 
ton, to whom Lord Fausbrook properly belonged, 
transferred him, with a charming smile, to An¬ 
gela, and took the arm of an officer on her uncle’s 
staff. Not content with that, she made a generous 
attempt to consign Okalona to one of the aids 
who had accompanied his Colonel, and left the 
rest to arrange themselves as they pleased ; but 
Okalona, who scorned this challenge to imitation 
of the white ladies, scarcely deigned to notice 
the young man's offered arm, but marched down 
the hall by his side, with the free tread of a deer 
in its native woods. 

As for Angela, a flash of color swept her face 
for one instant, then left it pale, serious, and a 
little troubled. The young man did not see this; 
but he felt her hand tremble on his arm, and 
without turning his eyes to hers, knew, by the 
rise and flail of the lace upon her bosom, that her 
heart was beating tumultuously as his own. 

There was some pleasant commotion before the 
company were seated at the table: which seemed 
Vol. LXXXIV.—10. 


to fairly groan under the weight of viands 
crowded upon it; even the long plateau was 
freighted with vases of fruit, which, duplicated 
by reflection, scattered a stream of rich coloring 
down its whole length, and gave to the arrange¬ 
ment something like the effect that massed flow¬ 
ers impart to a modern dinner-table. 

“You did nSt expect to find me here?” said 
Fausbrook, in a low voice, that sounded to Angela 
like a caress, as it reached her through the con¬ 
fusion of persons seating themselves. 

* •• No,” she answered, lifting her eyes for a 
moment, and smiling in spite of herself. “ It 
seemed impossible.” 

“ Nothing is impossible to a man who has set 
his heart on a thing,” answered the young man, 
still suppressing his voice; but shrinking from 
his own audacity when he saw the swift scarlet 
; rush over Angela’s neck and face. 

Angela drew a quick breath. She felt the 
meaning of his words without quite understand- 
| ing them, and cast a timid look around the table : 
for the guests were in place by this time, and it 
seemed as if every one of them must have heard 
what he said. 

Only one person, however, seemed to be con¬ 
scious of what was passing between these young 
people: Lady Fausbrook was regarding them 
with a sinister, sidelong glance, while she seemed 
to be entirely occupied by the attentions of her 
host. As Angela lifted her eyes, they met this 
glance; and she shrunk from it like a criminal. 

My lady saw the blush fade from her cheek, 
and a faint smile came to her own lips: en¬ 
lightened by the craft of her own nature, she 
understood what was passing in those young 
hearts clearly as if their mutations had reached 
her in words. 

“You were surprised—perhaps displeased?” 
resumed Fausbrook, noticing the change in An¬ 
gela’s countenance without having appeared to 
observe it. “ Was it an offense that I should 
have ridden all night, in order to meet you here?” 

*• Your mother was with us.” 

“ But I will not consent to take refbge under • 
her welcome—a mother is always glad to see her 
» son. But you ?” 

| Before Angela could answer,'some little excite- 
! ment arose at the table. She looked up, and the 
scarcely suppressed smiles of her neighbors 
directed her attention to Okalona, who, having 
taken a general survey of the dishes, reached 
out her hand, lifted a vase of fruit from the pla¬ 
teau, and after mellowing its contents with her 
thumb and fingers, had buried her teeth in the 
crimson cheek of an apple, with evident enjoy¬ 
ment. 
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When the pretty savage saw so many smiling ' arrived, and while both wine and fruit were put 
eyes turned upon her, she answered them with a ' in sparkling circulation, the real conviviality of 
flash of fire from her own black orbs ; and crush- ' the occasion was at high-tide. Decanters flashed 
ing the apple with vigorous bites between her ’ up and down the board; as each lady lifted her 
teeth, tossed another to Angela, and, with her j glasB, it was touched midway by that of the gen- 
mouth full pf juice, called out: < tleman next her, and the sweet tinkle of crya- 

“ Good ! Eat some—very good 1” j tal against crystal went merrily round the board. 

Lord Fausbrook caught the appl£, which would > Again and again glasses were filled and drained 
otherwise have crashed down among the china, • by the gentlemen, after fair ladies had touched 
and, while Angela sat shivering with confusion ■ them with smiling lips, and sat trifling with the 
by his side, quietly placed it by her plate with < fruit upon their plates, while toasts were given 
undisturbed politeness, that, in itself, rebuked > and goblets drained to the king, the queen, and, 
the smiles of derision exchanged by some of the \ with enthusiasm, to the Governor of New York, 
younger guests. s Then Clinton arose, filled a goblet to the brim. 

Meantime, Okalona went on with her feast, \ and, with his feet set wide apart as if he had 
with a sort of sullen gravity that defied ridicule, \ been on the deck of a royal vessel, drank to the 
as the warriors of her people braved the agonies \ bravest chief of their allies, the great “ Six 
of torture; but all the time her eyes were full of : Nations ”—Dahionet, of the Cayugae. Perhaps 
shrouded fire; and a dusky crimson broke over i he was inspired to this selection by the bright 
her cheeks, like the glow of burning coals. At < face of Okalona, who had given a little cry when 
last she threw the core of her apple back into J her people were mentioned, and sat with her 
the vase, wiped both hands on the skirt of her j hands clasped on the table, leaning forward, her 
tunic, and leaning back with half-closed eyes, s lips quivering, her eyes fall of proud fire, and 
watched the others, who were entering on their \ evidently restraining a wild impulse to fling up 
first course, with a sort of scornful curiosity. j her arras and shout the first notes of a war-song. 
Then, glancing a shy look at Angela, and another \ When her father’s name was mentioned, she 
at Miss Morton, who answered it by an encourag- \ started from her seat—a creature inspired. Had 
ing smile, she took up a knife and fork, balanced i the persons in that room been savages around a 
them in her hands with great precision, and took \ camp-fire, she could not have felt less restraint, 
her food from the plate, placed before her by | The spirit of a warrior chanting his exploits in 
Nero himself, with less awkwardness than might s the midst of a death-fire was upon the girl. She 
have been expected from her limited practice in \ burned to tell these proud white people Ifow 
table-etiquette. < brave and grand were the chiefs of her race. 

Once or twice, during the meal, the savage \ “The white chief speaks well,” she said; 
instinct overcame her powers of observation. In i “the ‘Six Nations* have cast their belts at his 
order to quench her thirst, she seized upon a \ feet; they will follow him through a thousand 
claret-pitcher, and holding it to her mouth with s death-fires. Their chiefs are many; but Dahi- 
both hands, drank of its ruby contents eagerly \ onet is greatest among them. He has studied 
as if she had been at a mountain spring: set < the white man’s wisdom with Father Meda— 
her lips together, as she replaced the crystal ves- \ the wisest of them all: but no one taught him 
sel, with a sound that was something like a kiss, > to be brave—he was born so. Dahionet has 
and wiped a red drop away from them with a flirt e three castles—each on a lake by itself. His 
of her fingers. All this was done with the dash j warriors can no more be counted than the leaves 
of a forest-bird new to its cage. There was j of the forest. His arm is strong as the young 
nothing coarse or rude about it, but a certain s ash-trec; his heart clear as a spring in the 
wild grace, picturesque and fascinating, that \ mountains. No white man has taught him to lie. 
study and civilization were more likely to de- \ No Indian has ever seen his back on the war- 
stroy than harmonize. \ path, or his face turned from the pipe of peace. 

When Nero and his satellites had removed j This is Dahionet. It is for him that you pour 
the heavier dishes from the table, the rare old l out the red water. He will give it bock in the 
Port, Madeira, and Bordeaux wines, brdught with j blood of your enemies. Okalona is his daughter, 
such liberal prodigality from the manor-house < She has said it.” 

cellar, were left gleaming and sparklifig among \ As Okalona spoke, she took a goblet in one 
vases overflowing with purple and amber-hued \ hand, a decanter in the other, and the rich gur- 
grapes, blooming plums, and golden apples, which \ gle of wine, as it leaped from crystal to crystal, 
displaced the more potent odors with their deli- j mingled with her voice in a sort of rhythm, that 
cate fruity perfume. Jfie time^ for toasts had } gave it wonderfal sweetness and foroe. 
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“She is right,” said the Governor, aroused, \ 
like those around him, to enthusiasm, by the j 
fiery spirit of the young savage. “ If the women 
and children of the * Six Nations * can feel like j 
this, we have indeed won powerftil allies. Once j 
again we fill to Dohionet, the chief of the j 
Cayugas.” j 

“And to the daughter, who is beautifiil as he j 
is brave,” added Lord F&usbrook. < 

For once, Okalona flashed a smile back to the 
young nobleman, and lifting her goblet with both \ 
hands, stood like a bacchante, but inspired by j 
something more potent than wine, while she j 

drank from it. j 

When hilarity or excitement of any kind has 
reached its acme, it is difficult to recede into the \ 
commonplace again. This was felt even by the j 
stately host and his genial guests; and, after a j 
general toast to the ladies, that portion of the 
company withdrew from the dining-room. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

The sunset promised to be beautiful, that even¬ 
ing. It was already turning the windows of the 
manor-house into a blaze of gold, and kindling up 
the woods across the river with a rich glory of col¬ 
ors, that turned their solitude into something like 
a burning city. The guests of the manor-house 
had one by one abandoned the drawing-room, 
and were either wandering about the grounds, or 
seated on the pillared portico, languidly enjoying > 
the scene. Among these were the gentle mistress j 
of the house, Lady Fausbrook, and some of the j 
elder gentlemen, whom the ceremonials of an j 
elaborate dinner bad inclined to rest. j 

No such feeling as this, however, possessed j 
my lady, who, with her usual quiet vigilance, 
was watching the movements of her son, as he 
separated himself from some of the other young 
gentlemen, and was making his way very quietly \ 
toward a group of ladies that had gathered under j 
a clump of larches, on the edge of the lawn. I 
Without leaning forward, or hardly opening her < 
eyes, my lady knew that the three special objects : 
of her interest composed this group, and that \ 
Arthur was about to join them. The flash of j 
Okalona’s red garments, against the green of the : 
larches, was enough to assure her of this. > 

Lord Fausbrook had moved leisurely toward j 
the larches, and had already joined the group > 
under them, when Okalona darted out from their \ 
shadows and ran toward the wild-woods that \ 
crowded up to the lawn in that direction, as if \ 
some extraordinary attraction had drawn her j 
that way. < 

She had not reached the woods when another S 
figure came out from the larches and walked } 


swiftly after her, leaving Fausbrook and another 
person, whom she felt to be Angela, half con¬ 
cealed by their feathery foliage. 

La$iy Fausbrook was right. Much to his 
astonishment and delight the young man found 
himself in possession of the opportunity he had 
ridden all night in the vague hope of obtaining 
before the young lady was separated from him 
by greater distance. Okalona had seen him 
coming, and seized by a fit of the old jealousy fled 
from his presence. Grace Morton, who under¬ 
stood the position thoroughly, was seized with 
sudden apprehension that the wild young creature 
would lose herself in the thick underbrush, and 
making a hurried excuse, followed her. 

Thus, as the Countess understood perfectly, 
these two were left alone together. 

Angela would have followed her friend; but 
the young man hod not taken this rough journey 
down the river to be baffled by the scruples of a 
timid girl. As she attempted to pass him he 
took her hand, with gentle firmness, and drew 
her toward a garden-seat, over which the larch 
branches drooped like plumes. 

“ Do not leave me like the rest,” he said. “ It 
would be unkind, after all the effort I have made 
to see you again.” 

The girl lifted her eyes a moment, and looked 
at him with wistful earnestness. If she had 
doubted the man there was something in his face 
that reassured her, and she allowed him to seat 
her on the garden-chair without resistance. 

“Did my grandfather know that you were 
coming? Has he sent to order our return?” 

“Your grandfather? No, he had left Albany 
with the Cayugas, but missionary as he is, so 
much of human nature must be left to him that 
my coming should give no surprise.” 

Angela was silent; she had not the courage to 
question him further, for she knew that he was 
looking at her earnestly, each instant the white 
lids were dropping more and more over her eyes. 
She longed to get away and follow her friends, 
but was held there by a sort of fascination inex¬ 
plicable to herself. 

“ I came, Angela, because there is something 
that I wish to tell you.” 

For one instant the girl lifted her eyes, hut they 
drooped again before Fausbrook caught their 
startled expression. 

“Tell me?” 

“ It is „only the old story—the one plea that 
every man must make for himself.” 

“What have you done? Why should you 
plead for anything?” faltered the girl, bewil¬ 
dered and greatly agitated. “ I cannot under¬ 
stand.” 
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Fausbroolt took her hand so gently that she She removed the hands from her face, and 
was scarcely conscious of the movement. looked at him earnestly. 

. “Why should I plead for anything, Angela? “ What can I say?’* 

Because the thing that I desire is so dear, “ That you love me.” 

so uncertain, that I cannot find courage to im- The girl seemed to think a moment, then shook 
peril it by words.” her head. 

She looked at him now a little wonderingly. “ No, no, this is not love/* she murmured. 

Remember this girl knew nothing of the social “ He never frightens me so.” 
usages that might have enlightened a much Fausbrook turned pale, and his voice lost its 

younger person, brought up in the heart of civil- caressing sweetness when he spoke: 
ization. Her ideas of love had been gathered “He! who?” 

from the fine old poets of her grandfather’s “ Grandfather. He has loved me always.” 
library, and partook so much of the exaltation I “ Ah !” 

of their genius that the ordinary conversation j “ But he never frightens me so. You cannot 
that would have carried so much meaning to a { imagine how dearly I love him; but it is all so 
school-girl of the present day had only the j peaceful.” 

power to cost her into utter bewilderment. j “ Yes, yes, but I do not care that you should 

She was, in fact, just as ignorant of the delicate love me so.” 

and hesitating homage he was offering her as “ There can be no better love than that,” she 
she was of any oanse for the swift beating of } replied, lifting her eyes wistftilly to his, as if 
her heart, the tremor of her bands, or the strange j some doubt were troubling her. 
feeling of shame that burned on her cheeks. \ Fausbrook smiled; that which would have 
“ Is it anything you wish me to say for you ?” \ filled him with unbelief in a woman of the world 
she questioned, after a moment of timid \ struck him now with peculiar charm. In her frank 
silence. i ignorance, that young creature had assured him 

The young man looked at her keenly. He j of her love more completely than the most elo- 
could not, at first, comprehend that she spoke \ quent words could have done. Thua relieved of 
with simple earnestness; but the sweet, puzzled \ the doubts that had disturbed him, he took a little 


expression of her face convinced him. A smile 
came over hia lips, and lifting her hand, he 
kissed it. 

Then his answer came in the sweetest form that 
a pure passionate heart ever yet declared itself. 
The hand in his quivered like a flower when it 


i 

\ 


opens to the first beam of sunshine. The color j 
came and went in her face, leaving it pale one ] 


moment, flushing it like a carnation the next, j 
Unconsciously she drew nearer to him, then > 
moved away guiltily and looked around as if for j 
some means of escape. j 

The young man held her hand firmly, yet the > 


very force he used seemed like a caress. He ] 
drew her towards him with such gentleness that '■ 
before she was aware of it his kiss found her 
lips as a rose-leaf falls. 

“ I only want you to say once—only once— 
that you love me, as I love you, as I love you,” 
he said. “That you forgive me for this, and 


selfish pleasure in her unconscious confessions. 

“ Perhaps I might ask for something better?” 

“ But if the very asking makes one tremble, 
there must be—” 

“Well?” 

“ Danger. It sweeps away all one’s self-will.” 

“ For a time, perhaps; but that usually comes 
back to one of your sex, I imagine.” 

She did not quite understand him, and went 
on: 

“If it makes you restless, uncertain about 
yourself, and everybody else, takes your thoughts 
away from those you are sure of loving, drags 
them from your old pursuits, it cannot be the love 
you want.” 

“ I am very much inclined to think that, it is.” 

Angela became very thoughtfnl. Her face 
cleared, smiles gathered about her mouth, leaving 
tiny dimples at the corners. 

“ If such love contents me, can you give it?” 


this.” he said, drawing nearer to her. 

The girl struggled away from him, covered her “ But it is all bewilderment,” she answered: 
face with both hands and began to cry, but very and he saw that the dimples deepened about her 
softly. Such tears were to him sweeter than mouth. “ Like a dream, or a sunset, that melts 
smiles. away to nothing; but so beautifbl—oh, so beau- 

“ Have I offended you, Angela?” tiful.” 

“ I do n<ft know. How can I ?” She uttered the last words under her breath. 

“ But you have not told me what I am waiting “ Yes,” said a voice from beneath the drooping 
to hear. You are very cruel.” | boughs of the larch-trees, just behind them. 
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“ We have no such splendor in our English sun- j 
sets; they are pallid compared to this.” 

Had Lady Fausbrook heard them ? Who can 
tell ? She glided out from the green shadows j 
with a calm, unconscious face, and the gentle 
demeanor of a woman weary of her own society, j 
“ The dew is falling, mother; shall we walk \ 
to the house?” said the young man, coldly, rising ; 
to meet her. j 

“No,” answered the lady, dropping into the j 
seat he had left. “ Let me watch those lovely 
tints of tender gray, and hot scarlet, os they melt 
into one sea of color. The young lady will stay j 
with me, if you are in haste to join the gentle¬ 
men. They were inquiring for you.” 

Fausbrook hesitated; but knowing his mother, 
turned away, and walked toward the bouse. 

“ 1 sometimes wonder how Fausbrook manages 
to amuse himself, in this wild region,” said my 
lady, turning her eyes on Angela long enough to 
see that she was very pale“ but our young 
Englishmen always manage to get on in a country 
where the women are ready to accept any atten¬ 
tions they care to bestow—understanding, of 
course, that they oome to nothing, in the end: 
for it is the oreed of an Englishman of rank, to 
marry with rank; when they speak of love, it is 
quite another thing. That they are ready, to 
lavish on beauty, wherever it is found; and the 
Colonies are full of beautiful women.” 

Angela shrunk away from the Countess, as ffcr 
as she could withdraw herself: for all the pride of 
her nature was up in arms. Had Fausbrook* s 
mother oome there to warn her that the devotion 
he had offered was all a pretense—a pastime by 
which he hoped to brighten an exile unbearably 
dull to him ? Could this woman malign her own < 
son with such cool impassibility? 

Annoyed somewhat by the girl’s silence, my 
lady went on with her subject. 

“You may think such things strange,” she 
said. “ How very lovely that sunset is!—but 
marriages, with the aristocracy of any nation, 
must, to a certain extent, be a matter of calcu- 
lation—of family pride: sometimes of national j 
importance.” \ 

Angela replied, with sufficient coldness: “But j 
marriages of this kind are never heard of among ' 
the people I live with. They have their own j 
forms; and, in a rude way perhaps, carry them t 
out honestly. With those of other nations, I am j 
almost entirely ignorant.” \ 

“I thought so,” said my lady, in the sweetest j 
possible manner. “ Of oonrse, all ideas of Bocial j 
usages, in the old nations, must be crude in a \ 
person born and bred among savages; or am I j 
mistaken m supposing that your whole life has < 


been spent among the Cayugas? When I look 
upon you, it seems to me quite impossible.” 

“Indeed?” 

“ Not that you should have lived among them 
many years, but always. There is something in 
your presence that partakes rather of high civil¬ 
isation than of savage-life.” 

“ Possibly you forget that I have always lived 
with my graudfhther, who is a learned and wise 
man; iuferior to no person of his race that I 
have ever seen.” 

“ Yes—yes, I have observed that. But surely 
you must have had some care, beyond anything a 
man bestows on his female child—some memory 
that goes beyond him?” 

Angela shook her head. 

“You remember nothing behind this savage 
Indian-life? That is strange.” 

“ If fancies were memories,” replied Angela, 
smiling faintly, “ one might imagine many 
things, and dreams would become realities; but 
I can only speak of that which I remember.” 

“But your grandfather—does he tell you 
nothing of his own life, before he became a 
missionary ?” 

“Grandfather has enough, in the duties of his 
present life, to think of, without going back to 
the past, which he seems to have forgotten,” 
said the girl, with a slight show of impatience ; 
for this calm, silky method of examination dis¬ 
turbed her. 

“ Excuse me,” rejoined the lady. “ I have so 
much curiosity regarding these Indians; and am 
dying to know everything about their lives. 
Even that wild young thing—Governor Clinton’s 
protdg4—interests me.” 

“Okalona? Ob, yes, everyone is interested 
in her. She is so bright, so loving.” 

“ I never heard anything more effective, than 
her address at the table. It thrilled one to the 
heart, like a war-song.” 

“Okalona speaks from her heart, when she 
speaks at all. She loves her people, and wor¬ 
ships the chief, her father; but I see that Miss 
Morton is bringing her this way. With your 
permission, I will join them.” 

Angela arose from the garden-seat as shespoke, 
and moved aw&y from the larch-trees, leaving my 
lady there, disappointed and inwardly provoked. 
It was seldom that she had put her powers of 
pleasing to so little effect. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

“ Inexplicable and horribly provoking,” she 
muttered, watching the girl as she moved across 
the lawn. “ In that dress and with those move¬ 
ments she might have been reared at Windsor. 
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Is she like that other woman ? I have sometimes \ 
thought so; but there is nothing to settle a con¬ 
viction on one. In face, figure, and a certain 
dignity of deportment, there is a vague some¬ 
thing that puzzles one with conjectures. But 
this is not evidence. How quietly she took my : 
hint about Fausbrook. Is she indeed so com¬ 
pletely ignorant of our usages that my words 
had no meaning? Had she indeed one drop of 
that proud old man’s blood in her veins it would 
have leaped to her face in hot rebellion, after 
what I said. Ah me, this whole thing is a tor¬ 
menting resurrection. Who would have thought 
that the creatures 1 had swept so completely out of 
my life could retain the power to torment me so 
after all these years?” 

It was a relief to Lady Fausbrook to feel her¬ 
self alone under those larch-trees while these 
thoughts ranged themselves in her mind. The 
appearance of her son, bo unexpectedly, at the 
manor-house, and the quiet way in which he had 
secured an interview with Angela, had aroused 
her apprehensions, and stimulated her to fresh 
action. With Roach performing her mission at 
Skaniateles, and the young man safe with his 
regiment, in Albany, she had, to a great degree, 
cast off all anxiety about the immediate affairs 
that had brought her into the Colonies, and wob 
ready to give herself up to any chance amuse¬ 
ment that might present itself. But now, as I 
have said, the presence of Lord Fausbrook had 
deranged all her calculations. What interest 
could have brought him to the manor-house that 
was not calculated to alarm her? The impres¬ 
sion made upon him by this strange girl from 
the wilderness must have been no ordinary fancy, 
when it had induced him to undertake this long 
journey on horseback in order to spend a few 
hours in her society. His apparent ooldness of 
manner, when he met Angela on the wharf, had 
served to deepen the mother’s suspicions; for, 
accustomed to act a part as she had been from 
childhood, she naturally searched for reticence 
or deception everywhere. In fact, it is only : 
absolute frankness and truth that can deceive 
those who are false and treacherous in them¬ 
selves, for in these traits of noble character they 
have no faith. 

If Lady Fausbrook understood the really 
grand simplicity of her Bon’s character, it wob 
only to hold it in a proportionate degree of con- ; 
tempt. She had no homage for greatness that 
was not material, or for success that did not 
minister to the vanities of life; but for these 
things she had been willing to endure much, 
and sacrifice all the finer sources of enjoyment 
that ennoble humanity. She had no idea of 


happiness in life beyond its pomp, its power, 
and the homage they could bring to her over¬ 
weening vanity, which had never yet reached the 
dignity of pride. Where that should have ex¬ 
isted, she was only haughty. 

When Angela left Lady Fausbrook she had in¬ 
tended to join Miss Morton and Okalona, who 
were just within the skirt of the woods, where 
the Indian girl had frightened a pair of brown 
rabbits from a nest hidden away among the 
ferns, and was chasing them up and through the 
trees and undergrowth in high glee, sending 
back snatches of childlike laughter as her red 
garments hashed in and out through the green 
leaves, while she leaped over fallen logs, darted 
down hollows, and at last seized upon one of the 
frightened little creatures with a ringing shout 
of triumph. 

Angela is coming—I will give it to her; see 
its beautiful eyes, and feel how its heart is beat¬ 
ing. I will give it to Angela,” cried Okalona, 
as she came out of the woods hugging the pretty 
animal to her bosom. 44 Ah, the breath of the 
woods is sweet. I wanted to danoe among the 
rocks. No, no, I will not give my rabbit to you; 
she is for Angela. We will feed her with winter- 
green berries ; there is plenty of them in yonder. 
I trampled them down under my moccasins. 
But where is Angela?” 

44 I lost sight of her while you were chasing 
the rabbit,” said Grace Morton, who had watched 
this wild exploit with wonder that anything 
human could be so much like a creature of the 
air as Okalona. 14 1 did not think you could 
catch the poor little thing. See how it pants on 
your bosom.” 

Okalona took the rabbit between her hands, 
and looked down into its soft large eyes, that 
were full of terror. 

“Ah, Angela will love it for its eyes.” 

Grace looked into those soft appealing eyes, 
and her heart yearned with pity. 

“ Let it go,” she said, compassionately. 

41 Let it go ? I say it is for Angela.” 

44 But you have taken it from its mate. Did 
you not hear the poor thing cry out?” 

44 But I will catch the mate too. Angela shall 
have them both. Take this, while I bring the 
other.” 

44 No, these creatures are happiest in the 
woods,” said Grooe, refusing the offered victim. 

44 Like me,” said Okalona, loosening her da#p 
on the rabbit. 

44 You will let it go and find the mate for 
itself?” 

Okalona opened her arms, and the Tabbit gave 
a swift leap to the ground. 
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“ Oh, how glad it is. See how it leaps from 
bush to bush. Angela will love it best so.” 

” Because you have made the poor thing happy 
for her sake,” replied Grace. “Come now, we 
will go to the house. Angela may be there.” 

Miss Morton was correct. Angela had gone 
back to the house, for that interview with my 
lady had disturbed her greatly, and in the tumult 
of thoughts it had occasioned she shrank even 
from the society of Grace Morton. It was not 
till shehad found shelter in her own room that the 
girl felt herself free from some evil influence that 
had possessed her. Though the world, as it exists 
in civilized life, was new to her as it could have 
been to a child born in the wilderness, association 
with her grandfather and his books, with that 
mental intuition which is an inheritance from cul¬ 
tivated ancestors, had enlightened her to a full 
consciousness that something humiliating to her 
and unjust to young Fausbrook was intended by 
the softly spoken words of his mother. 

Seating herself in the window that Okalona 
loved so well, she remained a long time, looking 
out upon a landscape she did not see, and lost in 
such conflicting thoughts as Lady Fausbrook’8 
conversation had inspired. Why should that 
lady have spoken with her about the laws of ; 
marriage in her world? There was something ; 
sinister in the way it had been impressed upon 
her, which must have been intended to give the 
subject peculiar significance. But why? In her 
whole life this had never been a subject of conver¬ 
sation, with her grandfather or any other person. 
To her it was an existing system of which she 
knew nothing, except as it had been revealed to 
her in the wilderness; of a love other than such 
as made home the dearest place on earth, and its 
inmates a part of hereelf, she had only learned ; 
in a vague way from the few choice books in her 
grandfather’8 library: and, to her, the passion 
described there was unreal as dreams. 

But these dreams were becoming realities now: 
they haunted her with a spirit of tender enchant¬ 
ment. Her brain was filled with thoughts, and 
her heart with feelings, that made her sad as the 
hour of eventide, or joyous as the morning that ; 


Guido has painted. Day by day, this new exist¬ 
ence, that had dawned upon her 6oftly and 
gently as the day dawns, had coupled itself with 
another life. That life, Bhe understood now, had 
been assailed in its sacredness by -that woman 
under the larch-trees. The warning which my 
lady had intended to convey against her son's 
integrity had no effect upon this pure-minded 
girl, who understood it as little as she could 
have received the idea of a base crime, if one had 
been insinuated against him. To her, the feel¬ 
ing, which, unknown to herself, was a deep and 
earnest love, such as sweeps the entire nature of 
a woman, was so free from all taint of insincerity 
that she was literally incapable of comprehend¬ 
ing its application. The idea that Fausbrook 
was amusing himself, as my lady had so lightly 
hinted, never for one instant reached her mind. 

But why hod my lady talked of marriage? 
What had that to do with this one beautiful 
feeling of her life, born to her as the flowers are 
born in May ? 

This question crossed Angela’s mind without 
leaving much impression on it. To her, prop¬ 
erty, station—all those things that arouse ambi¬ 
tion in the female mind, almost with the first 
breath of love, were unknown influences. Lord 
Fausbrook’8 title «U of no consequence, in her 
estimation. She understood vaguely that it had 
some meaning of power, in the far-off country to 
which he belonged: but she had no desire for 
power—no positive thought, beyond the one 
absorbing idea that she loved and was beloved. 
This, and nothing more, filled her soul with 
exquisite content, and her body with rest, as she 
sat in the recess of that deep window till the 
moon rose and threw a sheet of silver on her, 
through the glass. Then she arope, folded both 
hands tightly over her bosom, and drew a deep, 
long breath. He loves me, he loves me—and I 
love him, this breath would have said, if its ten¬ 
der ecstasy could have been framed into words ; 
but one might as well embody the breath of a 
flower, or unveil the first impulses of a prayer 
as give language to a feeling like that. 

[to be continued.] 


UNCERTAINTY. 

BT JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


Wi weave, and plan, and dream; and with our thought 
Aspire to reach beyond wbat man has known. 

To find on shifting sands Our work wm wrought, 

And our too spleudid structure overthrown. 

The bubbles break, ere yet they're fully blown. 


And naught we touch, perfection can attain; 
The finite miuute fallible must be, 

Uoutent to labor in uncertainty, 

And trespass not upon that boundless sea, 

God's sure domain. 
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BY EMILY H. MAY. 


Mo. 1. 


sides; the fullness at the back is slightly puffed 
and made to gome out between the side-seams of 
(156) . 


No. 2. 


into a short point at the side-back seams, where 
it is left open for three inches, for the drapery 


No. 1—Is a simple and stylish model for a 
costume of pongee or nun's-veiling. The skirt 
is kilted into a yoke, fitting the waist and hips. 
The tunic is arranged to simulate a polonaise; 
opens in front, and is gathered up high on the 


the basque. The basque is pointed in front, 
rounding up towards the sides, and then curves 
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of the bade to be pulled through. The back of 
the basque forms a postillion. The trimming for 
this costume is of guipure embroidery (white), 
which is laid an flat, being sewed on the under 
side and then turned up on the material. The 



No. 3. 


fronts and sides of the tunic are trimmed, but 
not the back. Cuffs, collar, and fronts of the 
waist are arranged to correspond. At the point 
of the basque in front, two loops, with long ends 
of satin-faced -velvet ribbon of the same color as 
the material, or of a contrasting color, are tied 
in a bow. Nine to ten yards of nun’s-veiling, 
double-fold, or pongee, which is generally sold 
by the piece of nineteen or twenty yards. A 
piece will be required, as it is narrow. Six yards 
of embroidery, one dozen buttons, two and a 
half yards of velret ribbon. 

No. 2—Is a dressy and becoming model for a 
foulard or summer silk, also suitable for a grena¬ 
dine or embroidered muslin. The Bkirt has three 


( narrow box-plaited ruffles, each two and a half 
inches deep when completed ; these are put on 
^just to touch each other. The fullness forming 

I the puffed tunic is sewed on to the seam of the 
upper ruffle and then turned up, forming a 
slightly drooping puff all round. This is 

i gathered into a deep yoke at the waist, the 
same os would be used for a kilted Bkirt. The 
tunic is gathered lengthwise, with four or five 
rows of gathers close together, then another, two 



No. 4. 


! inches back, forming the puff, as seen in the 
illustration; from this the fullness is looped back, 
l forming paniers. The back is very bouffant, and 
\ arranged in irregular puffs. A deep fringe of 
I silk edges the tunic as* far as the sideB. The 
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basque is pointed back and front. The trim* 
ruing on the front of the wAist is made and put 
on: gathered into a point, to fit the waist; this 


No. 6. 


is fastened in place on the right side. The dress 
buttons underneath ; hooks and loops, or several 
pins, will keep the other side in place. The 


No. ft. 

collar and cuffs are of plain or brocaded velvet. 
Twenty yards of twenty-four-inch-wide foulard 
will be required, or twenty-five of eighteen- 


inch summer silk—wider material, of course, in 
proportion—three yards of fringe, one dosen 
buttons. 

No. 3.—For a young girl from fourteen to six¬ 
teen years, we have here a stylish toilette of 
checked woolens or checked sateen. A kilted 
skirt, with an apron overskirt, which is trimmed 
across the front with white Hamburg or guipure 
embroidery. The waist is gathered into a yoke, 
and then into the waist both back and front 
The yoke is trimmed with the embroidery to 
simulate a deep sailor's collar. The basque 
skirt is plain, and cut to fit in front and over the 
hips; in the back three double box-plaits are 
arranged; this is trimmed with the embroidery 


No. 7. 

all round, and where it joins the waist a black 
velvet ribbon tics in front, as seen in the illus¬ 
tration. This basque skirt fastens at the left 
side under the first box-plait. Cuffs to match. 
Twelve to fourteen yards of double-fold goods, or 
ten to twelve yards of yard-wide material, such 
as sateen. This is a very suitable model for s 
wash-dress, other than sateen, gingham, sephyr 
cloth, etc. 

No. 4—Is quite a novel design for a combina¬ 
tion costume. Our model calls for cashmere and 
brocaded silk. Grenadine, plain and brocaded, 
we think would be equally suitable. First there 
is the kilted skirt of the cashmere, with a box- 
plait down the front. This is arranged on a 
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joke, as we hare described above. The drapery 
is arranged to form an irregular tablier, the plain 
cashmere beginning at the point on the right 
side, under the basque; from under this the 
brocade is arranged, forming a petite tunio; this 
meets the drapery of the back, as may be seen 
in the illustration. The pointed basque has a 
plastron of the brocade down the front, and the 
cuffs are also of the brooade. The basque may be 
either pointed in the back, or finished with two 
double plaits forming a habit-postillion—this is 



altogether a matter of taste. Two yards of bro¬ 
caded silk, ten yards of cashmere, will be required. 
Of grenadine or single-width goods, sixteen to 
eighteen yards Will be required. 

No. 6.—For a little girl of four years, we 
have plaited skirt and waist plaited into a yoke. 
O.ver this fitted the little jacket, which is turned 
back with an embroidered edge. A wide sash of 
the material forms the belt, and ties in a large 
bow at^the back, holding the sides and back of 
the jacket in place. A deep linen collar and 


cuffs are worn with this costume. Make of 
flannel, cashmere, or wash-goods. 

No. 6—Is a costume suitable for either boy or 
girl of three years. Made of flannel, cashmere, 
linen, or checked gingham. The elongnted 
waist is made to fit the figure neatly ; the back is 
plain, with coat-seams. The fronts have a plas¬ 
tron gathered and fitted upon the waist. A box- 
plaited skirt is attached to the warnt, and a wide 
sash ties in a bow at the back. 

No. 7.—For an infant of two to three years, 
we give a model for a piqu6 dress. Princess in 
front, with £ plaited back. Hamburg or English 
embroidery trims the front: two rows, turning 
back from the buttoned front; the same passes 
around the edge of the garment, over a narrow 
plaited ruffle of nainsook. Wide sailor collar, 
cut in three deep Vandykes at the back, with 
cuffs to match. A wide ribbon sash completes 
this costume. 

No. 8.—For a boy of four to five years, we 
have the Bhort pants, with plaited blouse. A 
belt of the material, or a leather belt, is worn 
over the blouse. Tiny buttons are the only 
trimming. The back is box-plaited, as the front 
—without the buttons, of course. 


LADIES* PATTERNS. 

Any style in this number will be sent by mail on receipt 
of full price for corresponding article in price list below. 


Patterns will be put together and plainly marked. Patterns 
designed to order. 

Princess Dress: Plain,.50 

“ M with drapery and trimming, .... 1.00 

Polonaise,.50 

Combination Walking Suits,.1.00 

Trimmed Skirts..50 

Watteau Wrapper,.50 

Plain or Gored Wrappers,.35 

Basques,.35 

Coats,..35 

u with vesta or skirts cut off,..50 

Overekirts,.35 

Talmas and Dolmans,..35 

Waterproofs and Circulars,.35 

Ulsters,..36 

CHILDREN’S PATTERNS. 

Dresses: Plain, . . . .25! Basques aud Coats, . . .25 

Combination Suits, . . .35(Coats & Vests or Cut Skirts .35 

Skirts and Overskirts, . .261 Wrappers,.25 

Polonaise: Plain, . . . .251 Waterproofs, Circulars 

M Fkncy, . . .35j and Ulsters,.25 

BOYS’ PATTERNS. 

Jackets,..251W rapiers,.25 

Pants,.20 i Gents’Shirts, . ... .50 

Vests,..20) “ Wrappers, . . . .30 

Ulsters,..301 


In sending orders for Patterns, please send the number 
and month of Magazine, also No. of page or figure or any¬ 
thing definite, and also whether for lady or child. Addiess, 
Mrs. M. A. Jones, 28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 


DESIGN IN OUTLINE FOR END OF TIDY, Etc. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVEB. 


The beautiful design of Primroses and Christinas 
roses, which we give on the Supplement, is well 


adapted for a tidy, or for the ends of a table- 
cover. Ecru silk or pongee, embroidered in 
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COSTUME POE BOY. — COLORED PATTERN. 


washing-silks after this model, will be very 
effective, either done in one color, or in the 
natural colors of the flowers and leaves. If a 
tidy be embroidered it should be done at one end 
only, unless a few lines of the color be placed at 
the other. The sides must be hem-stitched, and 
the ends be fringed and knotted. For a table- 
cover use butcher*s-linen; crash, or cloth. This 
border, worked in one color, in silk or in French 
working-cotton, which will bear washing, is 


most desirable. The silks oftentimes fade a little, 
just enough to soften and improve the colors. 
Like the tidies, these cloths should be hem¬ 
stitched at the sideB, and the ends fringed oat 
nine inches deep and then knotted. One and 
three-quarters to two and one-quarter yards will 
be good length, but that must really be decided by 
the size of the table for which it is designed, also 
the width. 

Both ends are to be embroidered. 


COSTUME FOR A BOY: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 

BY EMILY H. MAY. 



We give here an engraving of a kilted suit for 
a boy of four years, and folded in with the 
number a Supplement, with the patterns to cut 
it out by, full size, nine pieces in all, including 
the half of the breadth, and the entire length of 
the kilted skirt, which is indicated by the line 
covering the length of the paper, and is marked 
by a large cross at the points. We did not draw 
the upper line, as it would have crossed the out¬ 
line design. This skirt is to be kilt-plaited, and 
attached to a petticoat-waist. The pieces for the 
jacket are: 

No. 1 .—Half of Back. 

No. 2 .—Half of Front. 

No. 3 .-—Half of Vest. 

Nos. 4 and 6 .—Are jhe Sleeve. 

No. 6.—Half of Collar. 

No. 7.—Pocket-Flap. 

No. 8.—Cuff. 

The pieces are lettered, showing how they are 
put together. Allow all seams, except on neck 
and arms. 

We give, also, on the Supplement, a design in 
outline for end of tidy, etc., etc. Above is a de¬ 
scription how to work the design. 


COLORED PATTERN: “SPARROWS. M 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give & design } 
for painting on a terra-cotta plaque (or plate), of s 
hollow shape, or for embroidering on a sideboard ) 
cloth, one end only; or for embroidering on \ 
creme satin or silk for a hand-screen. Sparrows 
are such daily objects before our eyes, that little j 
description of their color is needed. One thing j 
noticeable, however, is, that the male sparrow ' 


has always a rich brown vest, as if made of 
seal-skin ; and the top of his head is also darker 
than that of the hen-sparrow. She, indeed, is 
extremely modest in attire, being altogether of a 
drab-brown, excepting the wings, which are as 
dark as those of her mate; she has the name 
marks in the wings that he has. The shrubs on 
which the birds are perched is the privet. 
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Our pattern gives the birds and all, in shades j of wings cream-white. Foliage green (chrome- 
of brown, which most ladies will, we think, pre- green and mixing yellow shaded with grass- 
fer, for embroidery. But if a more brilliant! green and brown), and stems brown (brown-bitu- 
effect is desired for a plaque, then paint the birds men and neutral-gray, shaded with the same), 
brown mixed with light-gray; legs red-brown, Of course these colors, if desired, may be followed 
and claws brown-bitumen and brown-gray ; tips \ in embroidery also. 


ART EMBROIDERY. No. IY. 

BT HELEN MARION BURNSIDE. 


In former numbers of this year, vix: the 
February, March, and April, we gave several 
new patterns in Art Embroidery, for slippers, 
fans, smoking-caps, etc. We now give, in the 
front of the number, two pages of designs for 
table-covers, table-cover bordere, a footstool, etc. 

Table-covers are very convenient articles to 
work; a good bold outline-pattern being very 
effective on a large cloth, and if a tolerably soft 
material is used, it does not form too heavy a 
piece of work to be done in the hand. For small 
ones, a simple spray of conventional fruit or 
flowers, in the corners, is generally sufficient 
The edges of cloth or serge table-covers would be 
finished off all round with pointed blanket-stitch, 
two or three colors or shades of color being 
blended together. This stitch can be varied a great 
deal, so as to form quite a pretty border; or if a 
plainer style be preferred, a cord, sewn at the 
edge of a thick cloth, looks very well. A small, 
square table-cloth, suitable for a work or occa¬ 
sional table, on diagonal cloth, with a bold, well- 
defined spray of fruit, such as plum or peas, in 
each corner, would take very little time to work, 
and be very inexpensive, as they need only be 
worked with crewel. 

The first (No. 1) of the patterns given in the 
front of the number, is a design, in branches of 
roses and butterflies, for a broad table-cover 
border. It can either be worked on a table-cloth 
at once, or in a different material or color, to be 
afterwards put on. In this style of design, which 
is good for plush, you get a very good effect, with 
comparatively little work; the sprays and butter¬ 
flies give just enough interest and lightness, and 
prevent too much of your handsome materia] 
being covered. This is a good plan for large 
table-cloths, as you often find the folds hide the 
work over which so much trouble has been Bpent. 
Should you work this on plush, we would advise 
a gold outline, and simple flat coloring, as where 
there is so little pattern, it should be clearly 
defined. 

The next (No. 2) is a continuous, small table- 
cover ; the pattern in daisies. It will do, how¬ 


ever, for a cloth of any sixe, as you can enlarge 
the design according to your needs; it might be 
as much as seven inches wide, and you can make 
the daisies either white or pale-yellow. We 
have drawn it only with the idea of its being 
enlarged to three or four inches, and it would 
then look very well on diagonal. If you are 
going to make it this sixe, and work it in white, 
shade a little with gray at the base of the petals, 
and put in a few stitches of pale-pink at the tips, 
or outline each petal with pale-gray or green; 
this will throw up the white on a light ground, 
and look very artistic. The flowers will be best 
worked in silk, with the centres a little raised 
by means of French knots. The leaves can 
be worked with crewels. If you are going to 
enlarge the daisies into ox-eyes, you must leave 
cut the pink at the tips, and be careful to make 
the stalks sufficiently thick in proportion, or it 
will have a weedy look; but if carefully enlarged, 
it would make a handsome border for a cloth, 
worked either on dark-green or blue. 

The next (No. 8) is a spray of natural vine, 
which can be worked in any color. It ought to 
be some twelve or fourteen inches in height, and 
therefore would not be suitable for a very small 
cloth ; it is drawn for working on diagonal, and 
would look well on any dark shade of olive or 
sage-green. We would advise you to copy your 
coloring from nature, taking care to use some 
brown and yellow-brown at the root part of the 
stem, ard at the points of the leaves. There are 
> so many varieties of pale-purple and yellow iris, 
;■ and if you introduce a little filoselle into the 
lightest parts, they make really beautiful and 
artistic subjects for needlework. You might also 
work this on blue-green diagonal, or on brown 
\ velveteen. 

| The next (No. 4) is a border for a round-table 
i in orange, and can be worked in almost any 
style or color you like. It should be enlarged 
to four or five inches wide, supposing the border 
to be six or seven inches in depth ; and it would 
be finished off with a fringe according to your 
taste and the style of the work, supposing it to 
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be worked in natural colors. A very good fringe J This footstool (No. 5) is composed of groups of 
can be made, with the same crewels used in the \ daffodils, natural flowers, but conventionally 
work, by knotting in a few strands of crewel, j arranged, and can be worked in their own colors, 
with perhaps a little silk now and then intro- in crewel, on any shade of blue or green diag- 
duced. You should pass the crewel in about an onal. The flowers should be worked in silks of 
inch and a half from the edge, very close to- two or three shades, taking care to make the 
gether; then you can cut the bottom even, and outer petals of a very much paler shade of yellow 
leave the cloth to lie under the fringe, which will than the bright-golden trumpet-shaped centre, 
make it look handsomer, and prevent it getting The lines at the outer edge of the stool would be 
tangled and out of place. worked in pale shades of green crewel, rather 

Dark-green or blue cloth, or Roman satin would thick. There are so many flowers that will make 
be a good ground for this, and then you can pretty groups to work like this, and, as you see, 
work it in the hand, as, indeed, you can most of only two different groups need be drawn—iris, 
the designs we give. Do not work the oranges j narcissus, buttercups, white or yellow daisies, all 
with too bright a yellow ; a sort of yellow ochre, j would look well; and if you have an old stool to 
or old-gold color, will be best, and the flowers \ re-cover, you could easily make it up yourself; 
can be put in with silk. We daresay you have \ it only needs sewing on to the side-piece, and a 
discovered, by this time, that oranges are some- j narrow cord to match the color of the outer lines 
what difficult to work with, drawing the material, put round the edge over the join. 

They should either be begun from the outside, The next (No. 6) is a purely conventional paft~ 
and worked in circles to the centre, or else, tak- tern, intended to be worked in a rather Japanese 
ing the black eye, or spot, at the top of the orange style, and it would look well on velveteen or 
for a starting-point, work each side in a curve to < plush. It could be any sise you like, from ten 
the stalk. The latter method is rather less apt to fourteen or fifteen inches in height; and you 
to draw, and gives a better effect, if done care- may, if you like, so alter the termination of the 
fully, as it defines the roundness of the fruit corners, that you can continue a narrow scroll 
better. Another way would be to work it in < border of the pattern all round, which would 
outline only; but you would then need a hand- j make it handsomer, and have a very pretty effect, 
somer material, such as plush or velvet, and work j Of course, the lines round*these corners are not 
with Japanese gold. And again another: to j intended to be worked. The designs should be 
make an outline with gold, fill it up with subdued j placed from one and a half to two or two and a 
colors in silk ; it would make a very handsome J half inches from the edge, which would then, as 
border like this. The same pattern will also do j we said above, be finished off in blanket-stitch, 
for brackets, in any of the styles we have j You might ouLline this pattern with gold, and 
mentioned. fill in with crewel or silk, as you prefer. The 

The next (No. 6) is a design for a footstool, j flowers, to avoid monotony, con be worked in 
But first we will observe thAt both footstools and \ different harmonious colors, or shades of color, 
cushions, being chiefly worked on cloth or serge, j and the centres a different shade to the outer 
are easily made in the hand, and some of the < petals. It might also be worked on cloth with 
most effective patterns require very little work. \ crewels, but we do not think the effect would be 
We would also say that, before commencing ! so good as if it were done, on rich material with 
either, we would advise you to consider well the 5 a gold outline. 

general style and coloring of the room it is j The next (No. 7) is for a small table-cover 
intended for; as a footstool that is so out of har- < about a yard square, and the design need not be 
mony with its surroundings as to be glaringly more than six or eight inches in height. The 
conspicuous, or, on the other hand, one that so one we give is a small sunflower with buds, rather 
closely matches the oarpet as to be almost invis- ] conventionally arranged. This styl^ wants a 
ible, and, therefore, constantly tripping up un- j rather large flower in the centre of the design, 
wary feet, is more likely to prove a torment than < therefore a strictly conventional one is perhaps 
a comfort to its possessors. the best to use. If you cannot make a good 

Small round or sqnare stools have nearly super- i original conventional flower, you can copy one 
seded the large, cumbrous, old-fashioned ones; j from any carving or relief near you, or even from 
and of these, round ones are the roost convenient J cretonne. We have seen many patterns of the 
and easy to make up, as they can be put on to flat, j latter, from which entire sprays can be traced 
muffin-shaped foundations, with or without a < and transferred, for needlework; or if you have 
fr:*me; the two round designs we give will do j any bits of plush, velvet, or velveteen you desire 
for either. 5 to use up, you might use a bold little spray ef 
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fruit or flowers, and cut up your scraps as for t 
appliqug, and adopt a very clever method, which, 
no doubt, you have seen, and which would suit ] 
many of our girls who do not feel competent to \ 
draw designs for themselves. Cut out a good j 
spray of flowers and leaves, and arrange them on j 
the corner of your tablecloth; after carefully] 
tacking these on, you can then work the edges ] 
down in long and short stitches; then, with the \ 
addition of perhaps only a few stitches in silk 1 
or crewel in the centre of the flowers, you have j 
very nearly as good an effect as a worked corner. 1 
This method is, of course, admissible, and per- j 
haps even more effective for cushions and curtain- j 


borders; but we must not diverge from the 
subject. 

If you have any pretty bits of plush or velvet, 
you might use them for legitimate appliqu6; and 
you could make a pretty fruit corner, by choos¬ 
ing different greens for the leaves and grouping. 
Your fruit can—if you are clever enough—be a 
little raised, by pushing a little cotton-wool un¬ 
derneath. The edges of the stuff must then be 
sewn down as before, and can then be finished off 
by what we call couching-^f itch, or, in the way we 
have just described, by working up the edges. 
Veins can then be worked in, of lighter or darker 
green, and a few shading lines added. 


For a sofla-cnshion, which should be soft, two j is sewn round the centre. A calico cushion, 
squares of satin, eighteen inches square, must rather less in sixe than the satin, is filled with 
be quilted os seen in the engraving, but not in feathers ; two sides of the satin are then sewed 
the centre ; this space is left plain for embroidery I together and the feather cushion placed inside, 
or painting. Whether painted or embroidered, j The edge is finished with a thick silk cord. For 
this must be done first. The square of satin is a pin-cushion the embroidery in the centre may 
then laid over a sheet of wadding and quilted by be omitted. To finish it, stuff the cushion with 
hand or machine, and at each corner of the wool, and in the wool a tiny piece of sulphur, 
quilting is worked a small star of long stitches then no moths get into it. A pin-cushion should 
of silk, with two or three French knots in the j be trimmed with lace, 
centre of each; a flat plaited ribbon and gimp • 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

What Is It Makes a Gentleman? —A correspondent 
and subscriber asks us “ what it is that makes a gentle¬ 
man ? “ Is It wealth, or learning, 11 she says, 44 or only mere 
drees, or mauDer?" 

Certainly not mere wealth. As certainly not dress. Nor 
even learning. Maunor lias a good deal to do with it, for a 
man can hardly be a gentleman who is not courteous. Tet 
good manners aloue do not make a gentleman. It is 
possible to be selfish, cruel, even brutal, in reality, and yet 
have a varnish of fine manners. 

In this country it is too often taken for granted that 
wealth makes the gentleman. Yet most of the great for¬ 
tunes of to-day have been got together by means that are 
the very reverse of gentlemanly. A very sagacious observer 
said to us, recently: “ I begin to doubt whether any man 
can get wealthy, in these times, who is not unscrupulous." 
It is certain that the good old-fashioned way of following 
some honest pursuit: living within your income: and iay- 
tug by, every year, something for advancing years, is rapidly 
losing favor. To get rich at once, “ honestly, if you can, 
but to get rich," is the cry; and the result is, as our friend 
said, that very few large fortunes are now acquired 
houestly. 

Yet no one can be a gentleman who makes money in this 
way. To water stock, to float bubble companies, to sell 
what yon know to be worthless, to beguile widows and or¬ 
phans into buying rotten shares, is really the work of a 
thief. Its morality is no better than that of the foot-pad 
who robs on the highways. No man, who does these things, 
can be a gentleman, no matter how big his bouse, or how 
splendid bis dinuers. Nay, more. The sharp trader, the man 
who says: “ Everything is fair in business," is not a gentle¬ 
man. For the essence of gentlemanlineas is that it “does 
unto others as it would be done unto." It recognises that 
a gentleman often ought to do tilings which even the law 
does not ask him to do. For the law, after all, represents 
but the average morality of a country, not that higher sense 
of right and wrong which guides the true man and the 
real gentleman. When a gentleman says: 44 I can't do this 
thing, it is dishonorable,’’ he puts himself on this higher 
plane. And a man is not a gentleman unless he does. 

It is not good manners aloue, therefore, that make the 
gentleman. Good manners are necessary, because rudeness 
hurts people's feelings, and no gentleman ever does that, at 
least Intentionally. But there must be something more 
than courteous behavior to make the real gentleman. He 
must not only seem to be, he must be the thing itself. He 
must be considerate, forbearing, honest, faithful, and, above 
all, gentle ; or else he cannot be a gentleman. 

Art Needlework Patterns.—As ladies, at watering- 
places, usually want some nice, pretty work, with which to 
occupy themselves on rainy days, we give, in this number, a 
very large variety of patterns, the most recent designs of 
the artuchoola in Philadelphia, New York, Boston, and 
South Kensington. They are for table-covers, etc., etc. 

44 Consummate Skill." —The Lebanon (Pa.) News says: 
"The departments in ‘Peterson,’ both literary and fashion, 
are managed with consummate skill; the present number 
teems with the latest plates and patterns, and whatever is 
chic in style." 
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S TABLE. 

J “ Christ Before Pilate." The London World, a capable 
' authority, says of Munkacsy and his works: “ About four 
: years ago, the * Milton Dictating to his Daughters' revealed 
his genius. But Munkacsy did not get out of the rat of 
mere greatness till be produced his ‘ Christ Before Pilate,' 
' two years ago; and that made him sublime. It was a happy 
inspiration all through. The subject has been the sport of 
convention from the earliest times, yet Munkacsy took it 
! clean oat of that domain and restored it to nature. Pilate 
' and his friends, the prosecution and defeuse, were no longer 
\ the massive gods of the classic mythology, masquerading in 
‘ the robes of the Apostles; they were men of our own day— 
. that is to say, of any day. Some of them were just sock 
ruffians as you might meet to-morrow in the alums, and the 
’ ceutral figure had a face of masculine beanty, brought start- 
, lingly near to humanity by its expression of sup pre ss e d 
j scorn. Everybody weut to see the picture in Paris; and 
? then it started on its travels through Europe. In some 

> capitals, especially Buda-Pesth, in the painter's own country, 
\ the entry was a public event; people turned out sa for a 
' general holiday, and sang patriotic songs; and still, wber- 

ever the picture goes, it is seen by thousands whose shillings 
\ or francs are making the largest fortune probably ever 
^ earned by a single work." This is the picture which we 
have engraved, as a premium for getting up clubs for 
^ “ Peterson," for this year. 

\ These Little Attentions. —We believe it is Hawthorne 
who aays somewhere that caresses or expression of some 
; kind are as necessary to the life of the affections as leaves ars 
. to the life of a tree. No one would think of disputing this. 

; Yet bow few really tender words are said by members of lbs 
: family to each other. There is mauy a woman who has 
never since her courtship heard a word of love from her 
husband, until, possibly, on her dying bed some expression 

> of bis love for her has been wrqug from him. Men who 

> are capable of better things must bo greatly moved before 
they express in words half they feel: a stoicism which it 

‘ is the fashion, Just now, to praiso, though we think miefBk- 
, enly. In one of her letters, Mre. Carlyle says of her 

> husbaud: “ In groat matters he is always kind and con- 
<; side rate, but these little attentions, which we women attach 
' so much importance to, he was never in the habit of nmder- 
■ ing to anyone.” 

s Our Colored Pattern, for this month, Is a very bsautl- 
' ful original design, which may be used cither in painting a 
' plaque, or In crewel embroidery. In the latter case, it would 
'' make a very pretty hand-screen. Or it could be used for a 
j variety of purposes. On a preceding page wo give iortroe- 
\ tions for painting the plaque. The same colon may be 
| followed, if worked in crewels. 

\ Consumption Is Not Contaoious: that Is, it ts not nece a - 

> sarily conveyed from one person to another, by contact, or 
\ by breathing the same air. At least this is the opinion of 
• the authorities at Brompton Hospital, London, and they 
} ought to kuow. 

\ Grace and Courtesy are two of the greatest charms a 
i young girl can have. They have more to do with nuking 
- others happy, and therefore herself, than is general!jr 
\ supposed. 
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A New Volume Began with the July number, affording an 
excellent opportunity to subscribe. We etM continue to offer 
a choice of three oottiy premium* for getting up cbtbe. The first 
is the steel-engraving: “‘Christ Before Pilate,” of the size of 
27 inches by 20, by the great Hungarian artist, Munkacsy. 
This is one of the most wonderful pictures ever painted. 
A copy should be had by every family in the land. 

Or, implace of < we will give, for a premium, either a 
Pbotograph Album, or our Quarto Illustrated Album, 
both of which were so popular last year. The Photograph 
Album Is bound in leatherette, or imitation leather: the 
Quarto Album is bound in morocco cloth, gilt. 

For many clubs, am extra copy of the magasme will be 
sent For others, and larger ones, an extra copy of the 
engraving, or either of the Albums. The inducements to 
get up cluba were never before so great; and probably will 
never be so great again. But see Prospectus. 

Note it the time to get up clubs for 1883. It is never too 
late to do tills. We can always supply hack numbers to Janu¬ 
ary, inclusive, when desired. Be particular , tekem remitting , 
to tag whether gem with to begin with the January number , or that 
for July. Specimens are sent, gratis, If written for. 

The So-Called “ Esthetic ” Costumes, which were at¬ 
tempted in London a year or two ago, are now abandoned, 
and ladies, tired of being thought eccentric, have very sensi¬ 
bly come back to the ordinary fashions. A letter writer, 
speaking of the recent opening of the M Grosvehor Gallery ” \ 
of pictures, says: M Not many years ago it was the signal 
for an exhibition of peraons of the female sex Rpbed in 
many strange varieties of costume called esthetic. The 
terra-cotta nightgown was a favorite with some of them. < 
Bark-green bathing-dresses pleased others. Elderly women J 
in piuafores stalked about. 6nce, I think, came the dual ; 
garment, but the eethetic ones would none of it. And now \ 
the esthetic raiment is itself flung aside. The very women \ 
who only last year concealed their figures in loose, lank \ 
frocks, with no waists, appeared on Saturday, trim In the < 
tightness of the newest-fashioned dress that can be turned j 
out. The craze of oddity has passed away. Beturnlng < 
reason has resumed its sway.” j 

Ah Outlihe Design may be perforated on paper by the \ 
sewing-machine. Ladies, by using a large needle, can treat, > 
in this way, a paper pattern exactly as if it were being j 
sewed. But there must be no ootton in the needle. The ] 
best powder for pouncing these perforations is: for a white j 
ground, a gray chalk crayon, crushed, silted, and tied in i 
eoane muslin; never use charcoal; for a black or dark j 
ground, use dry litharge powder: it is heavy, and quickly j 
falls through the perforations, and does not readily blow j 
away. A camera-hair brush and gum-water, for fixing the 
pounce or powder. j 

The Demahd Fob Thib Magazine Is so great, that the \ 
local agents frequently hive their stock exhausted prema- j 
turely. In these cams, some of them, to save the trouble of ; 
re-ordering, say that the edition is “out of print. * This is ; 
not to. We can always supply back number*, as well as j 
current ones. If your news-agent tells you he cannot sup- \ 
ply you, write to us, enclosing eighteen cents, the retail ' 
price per number, and we will forward, by return mail, ; 
postage free, the number or numbers that you wish. j 

“Late Parts Costumes.”— The Newtown (N. T.) Safeguard j 
says: “The fashions in ‘Peterson’ are all late Paris cos- ; 
tomes, and not the patterns of second-rate American dress- \ 
makers.” 


Additions To Clubs may be made, at the price paid by. 
the rest of the club, at any time during the gear. And 
when enough additional subscribers have been sent, yon 
will be entitled to another premium, or premiums, pre¬ 
cisely as if it were a new dub. Go on, therefore, adding 
to yonr clubs and earning premiums. Back numbers, to 
January, inclusive, can be bad, if desired. 

Emerson Never Bald a flnfr thing than when he re¬ 
marked, that, “ what we call poetical Justice, that is real 
Jostles.” The Instinct of the people, that demands this < 
u poetical Justice,” in fiction, Is higher and greater than the 
reasoning of apy cntic. 

u Best abd Most Cmarhukj.” —The Imlay (Mich.) Herald 
•ays: “Peterson's Magazine Is really the best and most 
charming of the many publications for ladles.” 

“Stands Unrivaled.” —Says the Plainfield (N. J.) Bul¬ 
letin : “Aba fashion authority 'Peterson' stands unrivaled, 
while its literary standard is of the highest” 


A Cultivated Woman is always liked best by the best and ; 
most intelligent men. It is only the bull-dog sort of mas- ; 
culine that wants a silly ignoramus for a wife. J 

Vol. LXXX1V.— 11. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Doctor Claudiut. Bg F. Marion Crawford. 1 sol., 12mo. 
New York: MacMillan & Co. —When this author made his 
advent with “ Mr. Isaacs,” which appeared anonymously, 
earlier in the year, there were not wanting critics who con¬ 
tended that the novel owed Its popularity to the novelty of 
the subject, and that on paths more thoroughly trodden 
the writer would probably fail. The present story is as 
complete a refutation of all this as is possible. We no 
longer have the vague atmosphere of India for a back¬ 
ground, but are brought face to face with Baden, Newport, 
and New York. We no longer have to do with Sikh princes 
and Persian heroes, with tiger-hunts and wonderful feats 
that seem like magic, but with every-day people. Yet the 
grasp of the writer is as firm, and his touch as delicate, and 
altogether his mastery over his subject as great, if not 
greater. Mr. Crawford may now fhfrly consider himself 
“ free of the craft ” of accepted authorship. If he can con¬ 
tinue to write as well as ip this novel, there will be no one 
to question his very high rank. He is particularly success¬ 
ful iu delineating character. The Duke, in this story, Is 
capital. 

Wanda, Comnlett Yon Stalra*. By “ Outdo.” 1 rol., 12ms. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. —For once this author 
has written a novel in which her fine imagination and 
graphic descriptive powers are not marred by a bad “tone,” 
aud a more than turgid style. Nothing from her pen, ex¬ 
cept “ A Dog of Flanders,” and “ A Leaf in a Storm,” is so 
good. We can recommend the novel as one of the best of 
the season, and quite the best that “ Ouida” has written. 

Poernt of Pateion. By EUa Whe eler . Square 12 mo. CH- 
oago: Belford, Clarke A Ch.—The poetry of this fair writer, 
as our readers know from specimens that have appeared in 
this magazine, is very far above the average. Her poems 
of passion, too, are her best; better than her descriptive 
ones; better than those of almost any other American au¬ 
thoress ; in fact, among the best of tbeir class; and the time 
will come when this will be fully recognized. 

Co-Education. By Joeepkme Pollard. 1 roh, etptare 16mo. 
New York: E F. Birmingham A Ob. —A witty poem, by one 
of our oldest contributors, on one of the chief topics of the 
day. The verses are illustrated by spirited engravings after 
designs by Walter Satterlee. 

X.Y.Z. By Mitt A. K. Green. 1 vol, 12 mo. New York: 
G. Putnam A So**.—A new.novel, by the author of “The 
Leavenworth Case,” that shows all the apparent analytical 
ability of its predecessor. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Horspord’s Acid Phosphate a refreshing drink. Dr. A. 
L. Hall, Fairhaven, New York, lays: “ It forms an excellent 
substitute for lemon-juice, and will furnish a refreshing 
drink for the sick.” 


MOTH EB8’ DEPARTMENT. 

[Medical Botany—O r the Garden, Field, and Fomw.] 

ST ASSAM UYXXXY, A. M n M. D. 

No. VII.— Jerusalem-Oak—Worm-8xed—Mexican Tsa. 

The herbaceous plant, Jerusalem-Oak, or Oalt-of -Jerusalem 
(Wood), is not the true worm-seed herb, though spoken of in 
the United States Dispensatory as one and the same. They are 
distinct species. A. Wood, the botanist, places these three 
plants under Chenopodium, along with the Lamb's-quarters or 
Goose-foots, so common in our g&rdons and small cultivated 
patches of ground. There are, however, a few marked 
differences in the calyx lobes, seeds, embryo, as well as in 
the whole appearance of the plants. The lamb's-quarters 
have very smooth, often striped, more or less glauoous- 
mealy stems, rhombic-ovate or subcordate leaves, and are 
without special odor. These under consideration are pecu¬ 
liarly and unpleasantly strongly aromatic, leaves and flowers 
yellowish-green. The writer consequently prefers Darling¬ 
ton’s arrangement, who places these three plants by them¬ 
selves, uuder Ambrma. 

Akbrina (eel chenopodium) Botbts, is the true Jerusalem- 
Oak, and resembles the following species somewhat, but the 
•terns are not grooved and angular; the racemes are cymous 
paniculate, divergent, the slender panicles spirally twisted, 
and the whole plant strongly aromatic of turpentine. Found 
growing along roadsides, in sandy wastes, and sometimes in 
gardens. 

Worm-seed —Ambrina Anthelminticum .—Stem two to 
three feet high, erect, furrowed or grooved, angular branch¬ 
ing ; leaves, one to two or three inches long, sinuate toothed, 
conspicuously veined, of a yellowish-green color, resinous- 
dotted beneath. Flowers, tn small clusters, very numerous, 
of same color as the leaves, disposed in long, slender, leafless, 
terminal panicles, or spike-like racemes. Found growing 
in all parts of the United States, among or in the vicinity 
of rubbish, waste places, sandy canal-banks, etc. The herb 
possesses a strong, offensive odor, though somewhat aro¬ 
matic in character. 

Many mothers. In the country, rely upon this plant in 
vermiuous complaints, and esteem it very efficient. The 
seeds, which are very small, are the most active, and one 
teaspoonful of them, fluely pulverized, will suffice for two 
doses, for a child three to five years of age; generally 
given In molasses or syrup, morning and evening, and re¬ 
peated for a few days, followed by nil, senna, or other pur¬ 
gative. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. ' 

VARIOUS PREPARATIONS OP FRUITS. 

Plums are canned with one-quarter pound of sugar to 
each pound of fruit Boil the sugar first with half a tea¬ 
cupful of water to four pounds of sugar, and let the plums 
boil rapidly for twenty minutes; then bottle. Egg plums, 
or Victorias, are delicious for deesert, boiled in a thiu syrup. 

Fruits in Syrup. —Syrup for peaches, apricots, plums, and 
pears: Take a half-pound of loaf-sugar to each pint of 


water, and boil rapidly for ton minutes before the fruit is 
put in. Sufficient syrup should be mafle to allow the fruit 
to be covered in the pan, and when the first quantity is 
done there will be enough syrup left to do half ha much 
; again, only the second batch will hot be quite ao char. 

Carefully peel peaches or apricots, and drop them whole into 
; the boiling syrup, letting them boil for ten minutes rapkfly; 

; take them out separately with a spoon or cup, and place 
- them in wide-necked jars or bottles, pouring In a little 
syrup with each one. When full, see that the syrup coven 
the fruit, and that no air-bubbles form, which Is generally 
the trouble with the larger fruits. If there are any tiny 
; bubbles, Insert the handle of a spoon round the side of the 
jar, and they will rise to the top; it must be done quickly, 
and this class of fruit should always be put in glass jars or 

I bottles. 

Peart. —All kinds of eating-pears can be done In the same 
way, and retain their fresh delicate flavor. If very hurge, 
like the Bartlett pears of Canada, they are cut in four 
' quarters; but most of our pears would be best whole, or in 
\ halves. They must be pared, but not cored, as tee pips 
| give a better flavor. Pears vary so much that no special 
< time can be set for boiling. They must cook until soft and 
s clear-looking. 

i Stetcing-pears, and any kind of bard, Ill-flavored fruit, are 
| rendered most acceptable by stewing until tender, in the 
l above syrup, flavored with cloves and cinnamon, which 
\ should be tied in a loose piece of muslin, and boiled ten 
f minutes in the water before the sugar is added, leaving it ia 
s until the pears are done. Hard pears will take an hour’s 
? boiling, and perhaps more; and in all cases It is ne c ess a ry 
s that the syrup should boil as quickly as possible. 

> Quinces are peeled, and cut in four quarters, then boiled 
| in barely sufficient syrup to cover them, until they are quite 
> soft. The seeds should be left in. 

< Crapes are preserved, or made into Jelly. To get rid of 
\ the numerous seeds, they must be squirted one by one; a 
< sharp pinch in the Augers squeezes out the pulp into one 
l bowl and the skins into another. Boll the pulp over tb« 
< fire, and strain through a fine colander, the seeds remaining 
5 behind; then boll together the pulp, skins, and three-quar- 
< tens of a pound of sugar, to a pound of fruit, for three- 
> quarters of an hour. 

| Grape Jetty Is made in tee same way us all jellies. 

S Apple Marmalade.— Do not peel your apples, but core and 
< slice them as for atari. Choose hard apples, like russets, or 
> any apple that does not squash in cooking; boil them very 
< rapidly in syrup, just enough to cover them, until ckur- 
> looking; and, if liked, add a few cloves or lemon-peel. 

| Cherry Ice. —Stone two pounds of ripe cherries, brake 
\ aDd set them on the fire, with a little water and a hslf- 
< pound of sugar; when they have boiled, pass them through 
> a hair sieve into an earthen pan; pound a handful of the 
< kernels, put them in a basin with the juice of two lemoua, 
l add to the cherries a pound of qugar, and strain on them 
< the lemon-juice and kernels; mix the whole together and 
$ put it into a freezer with pounded Ice; work tee cherries 
| up with it well until it has Set, then place it in glasses. 

5 Elderberry Wine.—To ten quarts of berries put five quarts 
< of water, and let it stand twenty-four hours. Then boil 
s and skim it; strain it, and to every gallon of the liquor put 
< three pounds of sugar, half an ounce of doves, one ounce of 
> cinnamon, and two ounces of ginger. Boil it again, and 
< ferment It, by putting in it a slice of toast covered with 
> fresh yeast By leaving out the spices, this wine is said to 
1 resemble Port 

s Pickled Red Cabbage. —Choose two middle-sized. 
s colored, and firm cabbages, shred them very finely, first 
l pulling off tho outside leaves; mix with them half a pm ml 
< of salt, tie them up in a thin cloth, and let them hang f *r 
•> twelve hours ; then boil a quart of vinegar, write an ♦ nticw 
• of ginger, half an ounce of black pepper, and a quarter of 
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an ounce of doves. Put the cabbage Into jars, and pool j the overdress is of dull-blue and white checked sateen, 
the vinegar over it when cold. J trimmed with a flcello-colored lace; the drees is made Prin- 

iVac* Pot-PU .—Line the sides of a deep pot with a paste cess shape at the back, and the drapery falls square at the 
made in the proportion of half a pound of hotter to one bottom; the front of the bodice has basques, formed of wide 
pound of floor. Then pare and slice some poaches, sugar , flCefle'tac^, and a collar with revere of the same lace; a full 
them to your taste, and All jpp the pot and cover the top chemlrette, of soft-bine surah silk, is caught across the 

with the paste, leaving an opening in the middle of the front with bows of ribbon; three-quarter sleeves. Straw 

ienut to permit the steam to escape while the pie is baking, bonnet, lined with blue silk, and trimmed with bluets and 
Bake it in a moderately hot oven, and when cold serve K ' daisies. 

with cream. j Fxos. n and vn.— Front Aim Back or Summer-Bodice, nr 

Rempberry PWpor.—Take ripe raspberries, pnt them In a j Tkhea-Cotta Colored Cashmere, Surah Silk, Aim Velvet. 
pan, and mash them with a large wooden spoon or masher. | The bodice is close-fitting at the sides, and to the back side- 
fltrain the juice through a Jelly-bag, and to each pint of } seams j at the back it is gathered, and the fullness terminates 
Juke add one pound of loaf-sugar mid one quart of vinegar. > in a basque; the chemisette, the collar, and the de-Medici 
When the sugar has dissolved, place the whole over the fire \ plaiting at the bottom, are of the snrah silk; the velvet 

in a p re s er v i ng-kettle, and let it boil a minute or two, and band and surah plaiting! stop at the side-seams, 

skim it When cold, bottle ft, cork It well, and it will be Kip. vrii.—S erpent-Bracelet, in Silver. Some of these 
fit for use. ;! bracelets are made of gold, or of brilliant enamels, and 

Blackberry Cordial —To one quart of blackberry-jnice add hare diamond and ruby heads and eyes, 
one pound of white sugar, half an ounce of grated nutmeg, Fios. ix and x.— Dressing-Jacket, or Nainsook, trimmed 

and half an ounoe of pulverized cinnamon. Tie the spice with embroidery, And set into a yoke; at the back it is laid 
in a flue muslin bag, boil the whole and skim it When no in plaits. One made in this style, of pink flannel, trimmed 
more scum rises, set it away to get cold, and add one pint with cream-colored lace, was very beautiful, 
of best brandy. Cloves and allspice may be added in the Fio. xi.—S traw Bonnet, lined with brown velvet, and 
proportion of a quarter of an ounce of* each. ; trimmed with brown velvet and straw-colored feathers. 

Fio. xii.—Evening-Dress, or Cream-Colored Surah. 

--—- ;i The bottom of the skirt has a very narrow knife-plaiting of 

the silk ; above this Is a blonde lace ruffle, headed with lee- 
FASHIONS FOB AUOU ST. toons of the surah, and bows of satin ribbon; the overdress 

Fio. i.— House-Dress, or Light-Blue Grenadine. The is of cream-colored figured gauze, opening in shawl-points 
skirt is laid in lengthwise box-plaits, and la trimmed at the in front and at the sides, and trimmed with blonde lace; it 
bottom with a raffle of embroidery; the paniera are also is gathered to the waist, and draped at the back; the waist 
trimmed with an embroidered raffle, form a large puff at the has a plaited surah plastron, and la trimmed with blonde 
back, and are caught up here and there down the back in lace, as are also the half-eleoves. 

smaller poffs; the skirt Is put on to the bodice, with three Fio. xni.—E venino-Dress, or Black Satin, edged with 
rows of shirring. The bodice is of blue ailk, of a somewhat ■ a plaited flounce; black gauze overskirt, studded with silk 
darker shade than the riclrt, fits cloeely over the hips, and is l pompons, opening at the side, and draped on the left hip 
laced at the back; the sleeves are half-long, trimmed with j with a large satin bow and buckle; the pointed bodice, of 
embroidery, and put in high on the shoulder; the bodice is i black satiu, is laced at the back; lace fichu, fasteuod with 
three-quarters high, and finished at the neck with gather- j red roses, and sleeves trimmed with a full deep lace raffle; 
logs of grenadine and a spray of wild-roses. j red flowers In the hair. 

Fio. ii.—Evenino-Dress, or Light Sea-Green Gauze, ) Fio. xiv.—G arden-Party Drees, or Brown NunWeii- 
With Polka-Dots or Forest-Green Velvet. The white j nio. The skirt is composed of two flounces, the upper one 
underskirt is fluished with three raffles of lace; the orer- \ laid in hollow plaits,and much the deepest, and above these 
skirt is draped diagonally, quite low on the left side, and j a Moliere puff; then a full-draped tunic; the bodice has a 
gathered iuto a loose puff at the back; the bodice is of foreet- Jacket-front, and is cut long enough in the back to form a 
green velvet, with a small basque; three-quarter sleeves, j puff; it turns back with revere, and lias a vest of whfte silk, 
edged with lace; tho vest is of the gathered gauze, confined j embroidered In pink; pink mnsjin garden-hat. 
at the bottom by three velvet straps. j Fio. xv.—W alkino-Dress, or Myrtle-Green Camel’s- 

Fiq. hi,—Visiting-Dress, or Greenish-Gray IxpiA 8 ylk. j Hair. The skirt, which is made full, but without any trim- 
The skirt is laid in lengthwise plaits, and trimmed at the j ming except a very narrow knife-plaiting at the bottom, is 
bottom with three knife-plaited ruffles, a loose puffing { of myrtle-green aud cream-colored plaid; the overdress, of 
between the second and third ones; the tunic is draped | plain myrtle-green, has two pointed tunics, which are caught 
rather high, falls in loose drapery at tho back, and is odged > up very high on the hips, and fall in low full drapery at tho 
with white and rose-pink embroidery; the bodice is made ( back; the bodice has a basque at the back, is cutaway- 
with a Marie-di-Medici raffle, laid in hollow plaits, and has j coat shape In front, baa a military collar, fastened with a 
a vest of embroidery like that on the tunic; long coat- j brandebourg, and has a vest of cream-colored plqu6. Hat 
sleeves, set in high at tho shoulders. Straw bonnet, of the I of myrtle-green straw, trimmed with green feathers, 
color of the dress, trimmed with pink roses, aod pink and > General Remarks.—T here are some new things in the 
white feathers. j accessories of dress; for instance, vests are much worn, not 

Fio. iv.—Seaside-Dress, op Black Sateen, Figured with j always, though frequently, made of white or light-yellow 
Laroe Pink Roses. The skirt is trimmed with two deep j piqu6, for thin dresses, sometimes of embroidery, and often 
flounces; the tnnic opens in front, is drawn far back on the j of silk, satin, or velvet, corresponding with some color in 
hips, and falls without draping at the back; black velvet j the drew. These vesta are generally set in the bodice, aud 
ribbon catches np the puffing at the back, passes at the hot- j only simulated; but sometimes a real vest is'worn, 
tom of the corsage, and falls in long loops and ends In front; j Toumuree are greatly on the increase in size; these bustles, 
the bodice has a largo collar of white embroidery, and a s ar-tbey used to be called, may be made of horec-hair cloth, 
chemisette of black surah silk; puffed sleeves. Hat of ] or of steel springs, run through muslin casings; care should 
•trawberry-colored straw, trimmed with pink feathers. ) be taken not to have these springs too large, as they move 
Fio. v.—W alkino-Dbess, or Sateen. The skirt Is of plain > when the wearer walks, and give a very ugly motiou to the 
blue sateen, laid in lengthwise side-plaits in front, and at j figure; the bouffant effect should be gotten principally by 
the back It is plain, and edged with two kuife-plaited ruffles; I the full bunched drapery of the skirt. 
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The high deevee, those put for op on the sbouider-eeam, 
are universal; and to increase the height, they are gathered 
■lightly into the top of the armhole, forming a kind of 
puff. 

Tucks are not only need on wash-dress e s, but on some 
heavy silks, as well as on thinner summer silks; a black 
silk dress, just imported, suitable for a lady in slight mourn¬ 
ing, has the flounces slightly gathered, put on with a cord, 
and three narrow tucks, not more than a quarter of an inch 
deep, on the bottom of each flounce; the hem on the flounces 
is the depth of the tucks. We have also seen another im¬ 
ported black silk dress, trimmed with rows of black velvet 
ribbon, about half an inch in width. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 

Bub dbs PrrrB Champs. 

Sun-hats, of various shapes and styles, are now in vogue. 
The prettiest are of the poke shape, with the crown covered 
with shirred muslin And the brim with flat ruffles of lace. 
Thore are others entirely covered with ruffles of ficelle lace. 
A new bonnet for seaside-wear is in imitation of a flail- 
Losket, that is to say, a basket composed of thin flat stripe 
of wood. Another style is made of round straws set on the 
frame in a pattern. Field-flowers and fruits are worn on 
these rustic bonnets, and sometimes even small vegetables, 
such as a tomato-vine, bearing very small ripe tomatoes. A 
cluster of small lemons, with foliage, makes a very pretty 
trimming for a black lace or black straw bonnet Lange 
purple plums, ripe apricots, and small yellow-green apples 
are also seen. 

The latest watering-place suits are composed of a corsage 
and panier overskirt in some material figured with large 
spots in floss-eilk, and worn over a plaited underskirt of 
plain material matching the groundwork of the spotted 
stuffl For traveling-wear these suits are made in dank- 
brown or marine-blue cashmere, with the spots in crimson 
silk. For full dress, a spotted gauze, majle up over an 
underskirt of plain satin, is very handsome. The plaits of 
the underskirt extend from waist to hem, and are caught 
together Just above the hem so as to open like a flounce 
around the bottom of the skirt, a full ruching of satin 
being placed underneath. 

A very handsome and novel material for evening-dresses, 
and one well adapted for summer-wear, is the new crape, 
which is genuine English crape, like that used for mourn¬ 
ing purposes, only with a soft finish. This avoidanoe of the 
stiffness of ordinary crape makes the new material at once 
more graceful and more durable. It comes in all the pale 
evening-dress shades, and is made up in combination with 
satin, faille, or brocade. A corsage and train of brocade, 
with an underskirt covered with draperies of crape, make 
an elegant and effective toilette. Worth is employiug tulle 
very largely for summer evening-dresses, In combination 
with faille or satin. The train of the toilette is usually 
composed of skirt upon skirt of tulle, laid in a broad plain 
single plait at the back. The low-necked, short-sleeved 
corsage is in faille with tulle draperies, and a wide sash, 
caught up into a large butterfly bow, is placed just below the 
waist, the point of the corsage coming between the two 
loops. This sash is either in fuille, to match the corsage, or 
in satin. Tulle, spotted with gold or silver, is often used 
for these dresses. Very dark terra-cotta tulle is made up 
with a terra-cotta and gold brocade, the tulle draperies on 
the skirt boing looped back with clusters of gold thistles. 
Worth also employs a transparent silver gauze for veiling 
the skirt-fronts of faille ball-dresses. On a rich rose-pink 
the effect of this new material is exquisite. 

Morning-dresses are now almost exclusively made with a 
loose matinee and separate skirt, which are sometimes of 
different materials, the skirt being in some delicate or gay- 


oolored surah, and the znatin6e in transparent organdie, 
figured with colored flowers ou a white ground, and lined 
with Florence silk of the same tint as the skirt, which is 
usually trimmed with white lace, or with white embroidery 
on transparent cambric. Crushed-strawberry and pale-blue 
are the favorite hues for theea dainty garments. A new and 
very pretty woolen materialise just been introduced for 
morning-dresses; it is rather thicker than grenadine, and is 
thinner than cashmere, the surface being figured with a 
diagonal rib. It is very tasteful in cream-white, made np 
with a profusion of lace ruffles and bows of white satin 
ribbon. White cr&pe-de-Ohine is used for morning-wear by 
some very extravagant and fashionable ladies, but its co* 
renders it unattainable for such a purpose by persona with 
moderate pnrsea. Worth has made up a lovely morning- 
dress for the Empress of Russia, of this material, trimmed 
with full ruffles of Mechlin lace. 

Crushed-strawberry continues to be the most fashionable 
color of the season, though there are some charming com¬ 
binations in the shot silks, which ara known as u Venetian 
glass,” such as pale-blue and pale-green, white and lilac, 
gold-oolor and pale-blue, eta, etc. 

Worth is using much more decided colors now be 
has done for some seasons past, apple-green, deep rose-pink, 
and the brilliant gold-button-yellow being amongst his 
favorites. 

Leer EL Hoops*. 


CHILDRENS FASHIONS. 

Fio. I.— Boy’s Suit, or Baowx Twbbd. The knicker¬ 
bockers are rather close-fitting; the square Jacket opens 
over a full white skirt, which foils loose and long over 
the trousers, in Moliere style; brown straw hat. 

Fio. ii.—Little Girl’s Suit, or Dark-Blue Satkeh. 
The bodice is very full, and the skirt consists of two ruffles, 
embroidered in red; the same ruffling forms the collar; 
sash of red twill; white straw hat, faced with dark-blue; 
long white plumes. 

Fio. hi.—Girl’s Dress, or White Summer Serge. It is 
trimmed with white embroidery, and opens in front, over a 
plain white waistcoat, and a plaited skirt; large white linen 
collar. Lawn-hat, trimmed with ribbons. 

Fio. re.— Child’s Bobtnet, or Cream-Colored Straw, 
trimmed with cream-colored satin ribbon and apnys cf 
hawthorn. 


0 UR PURCHASING AGENCY. 

After many urgent requests, we some time emee established a 
Purchasing Agency, and encouraged by the substantial recogub 
turn that hat followed our efforts to meet the wants of perms 
wishing the best selected goods from the eastern markets, rt the 
LOWEST PRICES, ire again call attention to our unsurpassed ode 
| vantages for supplying everything need in the house, to tk 
| entire satisfaction of all who favor us with their orders. Special 
| attention is given to every article bought; and the list sachuks 
| Ladies', Gentlemen's , and Children's Wettr, Wedding Ou^ts, 

I Infants' Wardrobes, Wedding, Holiday, and Birthday Presents, sic. 

The advantages gained by all persons sending their orders Is 
our Purchasing Agency have been appreciated by the large number 
who have been served since it has been established, i* the sanag 
of money, time, and trouble. 

Samples furnished, only on receipt of 25 casts. Ob i alias am 
free to any one writing for them, containing full particulars, md 
. mode of doing business. Remember aB ore served, not only ear 
subscribers, but any one else in want of goods or wearing qpprnL 
■i Address all communications for our Purchasing Agency to 

MRS- MARY THOMAS, 

P. 0. BOX 1698, PHILADELPHIA, Pd, 
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A New Town Began with the July number, affording an 
excellent opportunity to subscribe. We still con tin u e to offer \ 
a choice of throe costly premiums for getting up clubs. The first 
is the steel-engraving: u Christ Before Pilate," of the size of 
27 inches by 20, by the great Hungarian artist, Mu n horsy. 
This-is one of the most wonderful pictures ever painted. 
A copy should be had by every family in the land. 

Or, im place of it, we will give, for a premium, either a 
Photograph Aisnx, or our Quarto Illustrated Album, 
both of which were so popular last year. The Photograph 
Album is bound in leatherette, or imitation leather: the 
Quarto Album la bound in morocco cloth, gilt. 

For many clubs, an extra copy of the magas m s will be 


Additions To Clubs may be made, at the price paid by 
the rest of the club, at any time during the year. And 
when enough additional subscribers have been sent, yon 
will be entitled to auother premium, or premiums, pre¬ 
cisely as if it were a new club. Go on, therefore, adding 
to your clubs and earning premiums. Back numbers, to 
January, Inclusive, can be had, if desired. 

Emebbok. NKVEH Sois a finer thing than When he re¬ 
marked, that, “ what we call poetical Justice, that is real 
Justice." The instinct of tbs people^ that demands this , 
“ poetical Justice," in fiction, is higher and greater than the 
reasoning of any untie.. 


sent For others, and larger ones, an extra copy of the 


engraving, or either of the Albums. The inducements to < “ Bk®r and Horn Charming." —The Imlay (Mfoh.) Herald 

get up clubs were never before so great; and probably will . says: “Peterson's Magazine la really the best and most 
never be so great again. But see Prospectus, ‘ charming of the many publications for ladles." 

A ow is the time to get up clubs for 1883. It is never too j —— 


late to do tills. We can always supply back numbers to Janu- > “ Stand* Unbivalkd.” —Says the Plainfield (N. J.) Bili¬ 


ary, inclusive, when desired. Be particular\ %eke* remitting, : letin: “As a fashion authority ‘Peterson ’ stands unrivaled, 
to say whether yon wish to begin with the January number, or that while its literary standard Is of the highest" 
for July. Specimens are sent, gratia, if written for. 

Thz So-Called “Esthetic" Costumes, which were at¬ 
tempted in London a year or two ago, are now abandoned, : NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS, 

and ladies, tired of being thought eccentric, have very sensi- Doctor Claudius, By F. Marion Crawford. I voU, 12mo. 
bly come beck to the ordinary fashions. A letter writer, \ New York: MacMillan A Co. —When this author made his 
■peaking of the recent opening of the “ Grosvenor Gallery " i advent with “ Mr. Isaacs," which appeared anonymously, 
of pictures, says: ** Not many years ago it was the signal j earlier in the yepr, there were not wanting critics who con¬ 
fer an exhibition of persons ef the female sex apbed in ; tended that the novel owed its popularity to the novelty of 
many strange^ varieties of costume called esthetic. The \ the subject, aud that on paths more thoroughly trodden 
terra-cotta nightgown was a favorite with some of them. ‘ the writer would probably fail. The present story is as 
Dark-green bathing-dresses pleased others. Elderly women ? complete a refutation of all this as is possible. We no 
in pinafores stalked about. Once, I think, came the dual ; longer have the vague atmosphere of India for a back- 
garment, but the esthetic ones would none of it. And now ' ground, but are brought lace to (ace with Baden, Newport, 
the esthetic raiment is itself flung aside. The very women \ and New York. We no longer have to do with Sikh princes 
who only last year concealed their figures In loose, lank ' and Persian heroes, with tiger-hunts gud wonderful feats 
(racks, with no waists, appeared on Saturday, trim in the \ that seem like magic, but with every-day people. Yet the 
tightness of the ne west-fashioned dress that can be turned ; grasp of, the writer is as firm* and his touch as delicate, and 
out. The craze of oddity has pawed away. Beturning < altogether his mastery over tyjs subject as great, if not 
reason has resumed Its sway." j greater. Mr. Crawford may now fairly consider himself 

■ | “ free of the craft" of accepted authorship. If he can con- 

An Outline Design may be perforated on paper by the \ tiuue to write as well as in this novel, there will be no one 
sewing-machine. Ladles, by using a large needle, can treat, > to question his very high rank. He is particularly succees- 
io this way, a paper pattern exactly as If it were being j ful in delineating character. The Duke, in this story, is 
sewed. But there must be no cotton in the needle. The } capital. 

best powder for pouncing these perforations is: for a white j Wanda, Countess Von Sealras. By “ Ouida.” 1 vol., 12 mo. 
ground, a gray chalk crayon, crushed, sifted, and tied in | Philadelphia: J. B. LippincoU A Oo.—Fot once this author 
coarse muslin; never use charcoal; for a black or dark ; has written a novel in which her fine imagination and 
ground, use dry litharge powder: it is heavy, and quickly j graphic descriptive powers are not marred by a bad “tone,” 
fells through the perforations, and does not readily blow j and a more than turgid style. Nothing from her pen, ex- 
sway. A camele-hair brush and gum-water, for fixing the < oept * A Dog of Flanders,” and “A Leaf in a Storm,” is so 
pounce or powder. j good. We can reoommend the novel as one of the best of 

{ the season, and quite the best that “Ouida" has written. 


The Demand Toe This Magazine is so great, that the j 
locals agents frequently have their stock exhausted pinna- ! 
turely. In these cases, some of them, to save the trouble of < 
re-ordering, say that the edition is “ out of print,'* This is l 
not so. We can always supply back numbers, as well as j 
current ones. If your news-agent tells you he cannot sup- j 
ply you, write to us, enclosing eighteen cents, the retail ; 
price per number, and we will forward, by return mail, , 
postage free, the number or numbers that you wish. j 

“ Late Pa bls Oortumss."— The Newtown (N. Y.) Safeguard 
mys: “The fashions in ‘Peterson* are all late Paris cos¬ 
tumes, and not the patterns of second-rate American dress¬ 
maker*." 


Poems of Passion. By EBa Wheeler. Square 12mo. Chi¬ 
cago: Bedford, Clarke A Co. —The poetry of this fair writer, 
as our readers know from specimens that have appeared in 
this magazine, is very far above the average. Her poems 
of passion, too, are her best; better than her descriptive 
ones; better than those of almost any other American au¬ 
thoress ; in fact among the best of their class; and the time 
will come when this will be fully recoguized. 

Education. By Josephine Pollard. 1 vol., square IGnto. 
New York: K F. Birmingham A Co. —A witty poem, by one 
of our oldest contributors, on one of the chief topics of the 
day. The verses are illustrated by spirited engravings after 
designs by Walter Satterlee. 


- j X.Y.Z. By Miss A. K. Green. 1 vol., 12mo. New York: 

A Cultivated Woman Is always liked best by the best and j 0. Putnam A Sons. —A new novel, by the author of “ The 
most Intelligent men. It is only the bnll-dog sort of mas- < Leavenworth Case,” that shows all the apparent analytical 
culiue that wants a silly ignoramus for a wife. ' ability of its predecessor. 
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MOTHERS* DEPARTMENT, ETO. 


OUB ARM-CHAIR. 

Horstord'b Acid Phosphate a refreshing drink. Dr. A 
L. Hall, Fairhaven, New York, says: “ It forms an excellent 
substitute for lemon-juice, and will furnish a refreshing 
drink for the sick.** 


KOTB1R8* DEPARTMENT. f 

[Medical Botaitt—Of m Ga&dxk, Fold, ajtr Forest.] \ 

ST ASSAM LXYKZKY, A. Mm, M* S. ? 

No. VTI.—tJekusaaem-Oa*—Woem-Beed—Mxxica* Tka. 

The herbaceous plant, Jenualem-Oak, or Oak-of-Jerusalem > 
(Wood), Is not the true worm-seed herb, though spoken of In i 
the United States Dispensatory is one and the same. They are \ 
distinct species. A. Wood, the botanist, places these three <> 
plants under Chenopodhtn, along with the Lamb’s-quarters or ^ 
Oooee-fbots, so common in our g ar d e ns and small cultivated i 
patches of ground. There mo, however, a few marked > 
differences In the calyx lobes, seeds, embryo, as well as in s 
the whole appearance of the plants. The Lamb’s-quarters > 
have very smooth, often striped, more or less glaucoos- 
mealy stems, rhombic-ovate or subcordate leaves, and are 
without special odor. These under consideration are pecu-j; 
Marly and nnpleasantly strongly aromatic, leaves and flowers ; 
yellowish-green. The writer consequently proffers Darling- ' 
ton's arrangement, who places these three plants by them-; 
selves, under Ambrina. 

Ambshva (eel chenopodhm ) Botrtb, Is the true Jerusalem- ; 
Oak, and resembles the following species somewhat, but the 
atfems are not grooved and angular; the racemes are cymooa ; 
paniculate, divergent, the slender panicles spirally twisted, / 
and the whole plant strongly aromatic of turpentine. Found ; 
growing along roadsides, in sandy wastes, and sometimes in I 
gardens. 

Worm-seed —Ambrina AtUMmhtfiam. —Stem two to 1; 
three feet high, erect, farrowed or grooved, angular branch- ! 
ing; leaves, one to two or three inches long, sinuate toothed, i; 
conspicuously veined, of a yellowish-green color, resinous- 
dotted beneath. Flowers, lb small clusters, very numerous, ; 
of same color as the leaves, disposed in long, slender, leafless,; 
terminal panicles, or spfke-like racemes. Found growing; 
in all parts of the United States, among or In the vicinity j; 
of rubbish, waste places, sandy canal-banks, etc. The herb : 
possesses a strong, offensive odor, though somewhat aro- j: 
static in character. 

Many mothers, in the coun try , rely upon this plant In ; 
verminous complaints, and esteem it very efficient. The : 
seeds, which are very small, are the most active, and one 
teaspoonfal of them, finely pulverised, will suffice for two 
doses; for a child three to five years of age; generally ; 
given in molasses or syrup, morning and evening, and re-: 
peated for a few days, followed by oil, senna, or other pur- <; 
gative. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

4 ^Bcerg Receipt tn this Cook-Book hat been tested bp a 
practical housekeeper. 

various preparations op fruits. 

Plums are canned with one-quarter pound of sugar to 
each pound of fruit. Boil the sugar first with half a tea¬ 
cupful of water to four pounds of sugar, and let the plums 
boil rapidly for twenty minutes; then bottle. Egg plains, 
or Victorias, are delicious for dessert, boiled in a thin syrup. 

Fruits in Syrup .— Syrup for peaches, apricots, plums, and 
pears; Take a half-pound of loaf-sugar to each pint of 


water, and boil rapidly for ten minutes before the fruit is 
put in. Sufficient syrup should be made to allow the fruit 
to be covered in the pan, and when the first quantity ii 
done there will be enough syrup left to do half as much 
again, only the second batch will not he quite so dear. 
Carefully peel peaches or apricots, and drop them whole into 
the boiling syrup, letting them boil far ten minutes rspfcttv; 
take them out separately with a spoon or cup, and place 
them iu wide-necked jam or bottles, pouring in a little 
syrup with each one. When fall, see that the syrup rover* 
the fruit, and that no air-bubbles form, which is generally 
the trouble with the larger fruits. If there are any tiny 
bubbles, tneert die handle of a spoon round die side of the 
jar, and they will rise to the top; it must be done quickly, 
and this class of fruit should always be put iu glass jan or 
bottles. 

Pears. —All kinds of eating-pears can be done in the suse 
way, and retain their fresh delicate flavor. If very large, 
like the Bartlett pears of Canada, they are out in four 
quarters; but most of our pears would be best whole, or Is 
halves. They must be pared, but not cored, as the pipe 
give a better flavor. Pears vary so much that no special 
time can be set for boiling. They must cook until soft and 
dear-looking. 

Steseinppears, and any kind of hard, ill-flavored fruit, are 
rendered most acceptable by stewing until tender, in the 
above syrup, flavored with doves and cinnamon, which 
should be tied in a loose piece of muslin, and bailed ten 
minutes in the water before the sugar is added, leaving it in 
until the peare are done. Hard pears will take an hour's 
boiling, and perhaps more; and In all cases it fis neonssry 
that the syrup should boil as quickly as possible. 

Quinces are peeled, and cut in four quarters, then boiled 
in barely sufficient syrup to cover them, until they are quits 
soft. The seeds should be left in. 

Crapes are preserved, or made into jelly. To get rid of 
the numerous seeds, they must be squirted one by one; a 
sharp pinch in the fingers squeezes out the pulp into one 
bowl and the skins into another. Boll the pulp over the 
fire, and strain through a fine colander, the seeds remaining 
behind; then boil together the pulp, skins, and three-quar¬ 
ters of a pound of sugar, to a pound of fruit, for three- 
quarters of an hour. 

Crape Jelly is made in the same way as all jellies. 

Apple Marmalade. —Do not peel your apples, but core aad 
slice them as for a tart. Choose hard apples, like rewk or 
any apple that does not squash in cooking; boil them wry 
rapidly in syrup, just enough to cover them, until dear- 
look tng ; and, if liked, add a few cloves or lemon-peel. 

Cherry Tee.—Stone two pounds of ripe cherries, brufee 
and set them on the fire, with a little water and a half- 
pound of sugar; when they hare boiled, paw than through 
a hair sieve into an earthen pan; pound a handful of the 
kernels, put thorn in a basin with the Juice of two Imbpas 
add to the cherries a pound of sugar, and strain on then 
the lemon-juice and kernels; mix the whole together.aid 
put it into a freezer with pounded ice; work the cherrfc* 
np with it well until it has set, then place it in glnassn 

Elderberry Wine. —To ten quarts of berries put five quarts 
of water, and 1st it stand twenty-four boars. Then hod 
and skim it; strain it, and to every gallon of the liquor put 
three pounds of sugar, half an ounce of cloves, one ounce of 
cinnamon, and two ouncee of ginger. Boil it again, aoi 
ferment it, by putting in it a slice of toast covered with 
fresh yeast By leaving out the spice*, this wine is mii to 
resemble Port 


Pickled Red Cdbbaye. —Cbooee two middle-sised, well- 
colored, and firm cabluges, shred them very finely, fret 
pulling off the outside leaves; mix with them half a pmud 
of salt, tie them up in a thin cloth, and let them ban? f r 
twelve hours ; then boll a quart of Tinegar, with an enure 
of ginger, half an ounce of black pepper, and a quarter A 
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FASHIONS 1 

an ounce of dovea. Pat the cabbage iota jam, and pout 
the vinegar over it when cold. 

• Ptock Pot-Pi *.—Line the eidee of a deep pot with a paste 
made in the proportion of half a pound of butter to one 
pound of door. Then pare and slice some peeobes, eager 
them to your taste, and fill up the pot and cover the top 
with the paste, leaving on opening in the middle of the 
erust to permit the steam to escape while the pie Is baking. 
Bake it in a moderately hot oven, and when cold serve it 
with cream. 

Mmpborrg Vinegar. —Take ripe raspberriss, put them In a 
pan, and mash them with a large wooden spoon or masbdr. 
Strain the juice through a jelly-bog, and to each pint of 
juice add one pound of loaf-sugar and one quart of vinegar. 
When the sugar has dissolved, place the whole over the Are 
In a preserving-kettle, and let it boil a minute or two, and 
skim it When cold, bottle it, cork it well, and it will be 
At for use. 

Blackberry Cordial .—To one quart of blackberry-juice add 
one pound of white sugar, half au ounce of grated nutmeg, 
and half an ounce of pulverised cinnamon. Tie the spice 
in a flue muslin bag, boil the whole and skim ft When no 
more scum rises, set it away to get cold, and odd one pint 
of best brandy. Cloves atftl,*llsp<ce may be added in the 
proportion of a quarter of an ounce of each. 


FA8HI0N8 TOR AUGUST. 

Fia. i.— House-Dress, or Light-Blue Grenadine. The 
skirt is laid in lengthwise bOx-plaits, and is trhnfaied at the 
bottom with a raffle of embroidery; the poolers are also 
trimmed with on embroidered ruffle, form a large puff at the 
hack, aad are caught up here and there down the back In 
•mailer puffs; the skirt is put on to the bodice, with three 
rows of shirring. The bodice is of blue silk, of a somewhat 
darker shade than the skirt, fits closely over the hips, and is 
laced at the Lock; the sleeves are half-long, trimmed with 
embroidery, and put lu high on the shoulder; the bodice is 
three-quarters high, and finished at the neck with gather¬ 
ings of grenadine and a spray of wild-roees. 

Fio. ii.— Evrnino-Dress, or Light Ska-Green Gauvk, 
with Polka-Dots or Forrnt-Grekn Velvet. The white 
underskirt is fluished with three ruffles of lace; tile over¬ 
skirt is draped diagonally, quite low on the left side, and 
ga* lie red into a loose puff at the bock; the bodice is of forest- 
green velvet, with a small basque; three-quarter sleeves, 
edged with lace; tho vest is of the gathored gauze, confined 
at the bottom by three velvet straps. 

Fio. m.—V isitino-Dress, or Greenish-Ora? Ixdia 8ilk. 
The skirt is laid in lengthwise plaits, and trimmed at the 
bottom with three knife-plaited ruffles, a loose pnffing 
between the second and third ones; the tunic is draped 
rather high, falls in loose drapery at the back, and is edged 
with white and rose-pink embroidery; the bodice is made 
with a Marie-di-Medici raffle, laid in hollow plaits, and has 
a vest of embroidery like that on the tunic; long coat- 
aleeves, set in high at the shoulders. Straw bonnet, of the 
color of tiie dress, trimmed with pink roses, and pink and 
white feathers. 

Fio. it.—Seaside-Dress, or Black Sateen, Figured with 
Large Pixk Roses. The skirt is trimmed with two deep 
flounces; the tunic opens in front, is drawn for back on the 
hips, and foils without draping at the back; black velvet 
ribbon catches up the puffing at the bock, passes at the bot¬ 
tom of the corsage, and folk in long loops and ends in front; 
the bodice has a large collar of white embroidery, and a 
chemisette of black surah silk; puffed sleeves. Hat of 
strawberry-colored straw, trimmed with pink feathere. 

Fio. v.—W alkixo-Dress, ov Sateen. The skirt Is of plain 
blue sateen, laid in lengthwise side-plaits in front, and at 
the back ft is plain, and edged with two knife-plaited ruffles; 
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| the overdress is of dull-blue and white checked sateen, 
| trimmed with a ficelle-colored lace; the dress is mads Prin¬ 
cess shape at the back, and the drapery falls square at the 
bottom; flie front of the bodice boa basques, formed of wide 
j fiosMe lace, abd a collar with revere of the same lace; a full 
chemisette, of soft-blue surah silk, is caught across the 
| front with bows of ribbon; three-quarter sleeves. Straw 
' bonnet, lined with bine silk, and trimmed with bluets and 
| daisies. 

j Flos, n and vn. —Front and Back or 8 umme«-Bodice, nr 
J Terra-Cotta Colored Cashmere, 8ukah 8ilk, and Velvet. 
I The bbdioe k close-fitting at the sides, and to the back side- 
; seams;; at the back it is gathered, and the fullness terminates 
\ in a basque; the chemisette, the collar, and the de-Medici 
| plaiting at the bottom, are of the surah silk; the velvet 
' bond and surah plaitings stop at the ride-seams. 

Fio. viii.—Serpent-Bracelet, in Silver. Some of these 
bracelets are made of gold, or of brilliant snamek, and 
have diamond and ruby heads and eyes. 

Fros. IX and x.—D ressing-Jacket, or Nainsook, trimmed 
with embroidery, and set into a yoke; at the beck it is laid 
in plaits. One made in this style, of pink flannel, trimmed 
with cream-oolored lace, was very beautiful. 

Fio. xi. — Straw Bonnet, lined with brown velvet, and 
trimmed with brown velvet and straw-colored feathers. 

Fio. xn.—IC vknino-Dress, or Cream-Colored Surah. 
The bottom of the skirt has a very narrow knife-plaiting of 
the silk; above this is a blonde lace raffle, headed with fes¬ 
toons of the surah, and bows of satin ribbon; the overdress 
k of cream-colored figured gauze, opening in shawl-points 
In front and at the sides, and trimmed with blonde lace; it 
is gathered to the waist, and draped at the back; the waist 
has a plaited surah plastron, and k trimmed with blonde 
J lace, as are also the half-sleeves. 

I Fio. xm.—E vening-Dress, or Black Satin, edged with 
\ a plaited flounce; black gauze overskirt, studded with silk 
j pompons, opening at the ride, and draped on the left hip 
| with a large satin bow and buckle; the pointed bodice, of 

I black satin, is laced at the back; lace fichn, fastened with 
red roses, and sleeves trimmed with a foil deep lace raffle; 
red flowers in the hair. 

Fio. xiv.—Garden-Party Dress, ot Brown NunVVeil- 
ino. The skirt k composed of two flounces, the upper one 
laid in hollow plaits, and much the deepest, and above these 
, a Moliere puff; then a full-draped tunic; the bodice has a 
\ jacket-front, and is cut long enough in the back to form a 
\ puff; it turns bock with revets, and has a vest of whfte silk, 
j embroidered in pink; pink muslin garden-bat. 

Fio. xv.— Walking-Dress, or Myrtlx-Grkxn Camel’s- 
I Hair. The skirt, which is made full, but without any trim- 
j ming except a very narrow knife-plaiting at the bottom, is 
j of myrtle-green and cream-colored plaid; the overdress, of 
j plain myrtle-green, has two pointed tunics, which are caught 
t np very high on the hips, and foil in low full drapery at the 
\ back; the bodice has a basque at the bock, k cutaway- 
coat shape in front, has a military collar, fastened with a 
brandebourg, and has a vest of cream-colored piqu6. Hat 
of myrtle-green straw, trimmed with green feathers. 

General Remarks.— There are some new things in the 
accessories of dress; for instance, vests are mnch worn, not 
) always, thongh frequently, made of white or light-yellow 
| piqu6, for thin dresses, sometimes of embroidery, and often 
> of silk, satin, or velvet, corresponding with some color In 
| the drees. These vests are generally set in the bodice, aud 
| only simulated; but sometimes a real vest is worn, 
j Tonmurt* are greatly on the increase in size; these bustles, 

\ as-they used to be called, may be made of horse-hair cloth, 

} or of steel springs, ran through muslin casings; care should 
> be taken not to have these springs too large, as they more 
when the wearer walks, and give a very ngly motion to the 
figure; the bouffant effect should be gotten principally by 
-the full bunched drapery of the skirt. 
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CHILDREN'S FASHION8 


The high rf a w w, those pot far op on the shoulder-seam, 
are universal; and to increase the height, they are gathered 
•lightly into the top of the armhole, forming a kind of 
puff. 

Tucks are not only need on wash-dree s ea, but on tome 
heary alike, ae well aa on thinner summer silks; a black 
■ilk dress, just imported, suitable for a lady in slight mourn¬ 
ing, has the flounoea slightly gathered, put on with a cord, 
and three narrow tucks, not more than a quarter of an iaoh 
deep, on the bottom of each flounce; the hem on the fleuoeee 
is the depth of the tucks. We hare also seen another inn 
ported black silk drees, trimmed with rows of black velvet 
ribbon, about half au inch in width. 


OUR PARIS LITTER. 

Res DCS Prrrrs Champs. 

Sun-hats, of various shapes and styles, are now in vogue. 
The prettiest are of the poke shape, with the crown covered 
with shirred muslin and the brim with flat ruffles of laoe. 
There are others entirely covered with ruffles of ficelle lace. 
A new bonnet'for seaside-wear is in imitation of a flail- 
basket, that is to say, a basket comp o sed of thin flat strips 
of wood. Another style is made of round straw* set on the 
frame in a pattern. Field-flowers and fruits are worn on 
these rustic bonnets, and sometimes even small vegetables, 
such as a tomato-vine, bearing very small ripe tomatoes. A 
cluster of small lemons, with foliage, makes a very pretty 
trimming for a black lace or black straw bonnet Large 
purple plums, ripe apricots, and small yellow-green apples 
are also seen. 

The latest watering-place suits are composed of a corsage 
and panier overskirt in some material figured with large 
spots in floss-silk, and worn over a plaited underskirt of 
plain material matching the groundwork of the spotted 
•tuff. For traveling-wear these suits are made in daok- 
brown or marine-blue cashmere, with the spots in crimson 
•ilk. For full dress, a spotted gauze, nuqle up over an 
underskirt of plain aatin, is very handsome. The plaits of 
the underskirt extend from waist to hem, and are caught 
together Just above the hem so as to open like a flounce 
around the bottom of the skirt, a full niching of satin 
being placed underneath. 

A very handsome and novel material for evening-dresses, 
and one well adapted for summer-wear, is the new crape, 
which is gonnioe English crape, like that used for mourn¬ 
ing purposes, only with a soft finish. This avoidance of the 
stiffness of ordinary crape makes the new material at once 
more graceful and more durablo. It comes in all the pale 
evening-dress shades, and is made up in combination with 
satin, faille, or brocade. A corsage and train of brocade, 
with an underskirt covered with draperies of crape, make 
an elegant and effective toilette. Worth is employing tulle 
very largely for summer evening-dresses, in combination 
with faille or satin. The train of the toilette is usually 
composed of skirt upon skirt of tulle, laid in a broad plain 
siugle plait at the back. The low-necked, short-sleeved 
corsage is in faille with tulle draperies, and a wide aash, 
caught up into a large butterfly bow, is placed just below the 
waist, the point of the corsage coming between the two 
loops. This sash is either in faille, to match the corsage, or 
in satin. Tulle, spotted with gold or silver, is often used 
for these dresses. Very dark terra-cotta tulle is made up 
with a terra-cotta and gold brocade, the tulle draperies on 
the skirt being looped back with clusters of gold thistles. 
Worth also employs a trunsjmrent silver gauze for veiling 
the skirt-fronts of faille ball-dresses. On a rich rose-pink 
the effect of this new material is exquisite. 

Moroing-dreuses are now almost exclusively made with a 
loose niaiin6o and separate skirt, which are sometimes of 
different materials, the skirt being in some delicate or gay- 


oolored surah, and the matlnde in transparent organdie, 
figured with colored flowers on a white ground, and lined 
with Florence silk of the same tint as the skirt, which is 
usually trimmed with white laoe, or with white embroidery 
on transparent cambric. Crushed-strawberry and pale-blue 
are the favorite hues for these dainty garments. A new and 
very pretty woolen material baa just been introduced for 
morning-d re s ses ; it is ratbsr thicker than grenadine, and is 
thinner than cashmere, the surface being figured with n 
diagonal lib. It is very tasteful In cream-white, made up 
with n profu s i o n of laoe raffles had bows of white satin 
ribbon. White ortpe-de-Chine is used for morning-wear by 
some very extravagant and fashionable ladise, but its owl 
renders it unattainable for each a parpens by persons with 
moderate purses. Worth has made np n lovely morning- 
dress for the E m pi ess of Rnada, of this materiel, trimmed 
with full ruffles of Mechlin laoe. 

Crushed-strawberry continues to be the moot fashionable 
color gf the season, though there are some charming com¬ 
binations in the shot silks, which are known as “ Venetian 
glass,'’ such as pale-blue and pale-green, white and Mlae, 
gold-color and pale-blue, etc., etc. 

Worth is using much more decided colors now titan ha 
has done for some seasons psstjappls-greeu, deep roee-pisk, 
and the brilliant gold-button-yellow being amongst his 
favorites. 

Loot H. Hoorn. 


CHILDRENS FASHIONS. 

Fio. l —Bor’s Suit, or Baown Tweed. The knicker¬ 
bockers are rather close-fitting; the eqnare jacket opens 
over n full white skirt, Vhlch falls loose and long over 
the trousers, in Moliere style; brown straw hat 

Fio. il—Little Gtbl’s 8uit, or Dabk-Blub Sates*. 
The bodioe is very fall, end the skirt consists of two raffles, 
embroidered in rod; the same ruffling forms the collar; 
sash of red twill; white straw hat, faced with dark-bine; 
long white plumes. 

Fio. ni.— Gibl’s Dsns, or Weitb Strjmrs Seme. It is 
trimmed with white embroidery, and opens in front, over a 
plain white waistcoat, and a plaited skirt; large white linen 
collar. Lawn-hat, trimmed with ribbons. 

Fio. xt.~Child's Bonnet, or Cbeam-Coloeed Steaw, 
trimmed with craam-colorod mtin ribbon and sprays of 
hawthorn. 


OUR PURCHASING AGENCY. 

Aflmr many urgent re 7 * 0 * 1 , we tome time timet established a 
Purchasing Agency, and encouraged by the substantial recogni¬ 
tion that hat followed, our effort* to meet the ms nit of persons 
withing the beet selected goodt from the barter* markets, ml the 
LOWEST PRICES, tre agate caff attention to our wneurpaeted edk 
vcmlaget for tupplymg evxrtthinq uted hi the house, to the 
entire tattraction of all who favor ut with their orders. Special 
attention it given to every article bought; and Ihe tiet inductee 
Ladies', Gentlemen's, and Children's Wedr, Wedding Outfits, 
Infante' Wardrobe «, Wedding, Holiday, and Birthday Present*, etc. 

The advamtuget gamed by all persons tending their orders to 
our Purchasing Agency boos been appreciated by the large nnmltr 
who have been tented timet it hat been es ta b li shed, m the teeny 
of money, time, and trouble. 

Samples furnished, only on receipt of 25 cento. CVmlnre are 
free to any one writing for them, contai nin g fuR partienfars, and 
mode of doing he t sin eet . Remember off are served, not on ly ear 
subscribers, but any one else in want of goodt or wearing agpawL 
Address off communication s for our Purchasing Agency Is 

MRS. MARY THOMAS. 

F. 0. BOX 1626, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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CHEAP FOOD FOR THE MILLION. 


BY CHA8. 6. BRAY, W . . 


I. IMKjnTOUS ADULTERATION. 

•* There Ihu» Ihjco so much adulteration of food," add a 
flew York diviue, recently, M that it la an amusemml to mo 
tha^fer* it a hoiUhg man in Amorioo. The great want of 
to J9fe cal religion—a religion that will correctly 

label goods; thut will prerent a man telling yon that a 
watch w«* niude In Genera when It was made in Massa¬ 
chusetts; th.it will koep the ground-glees and the sand out 
of the sugar; that will go into the grocery and pull out the 
plug of ale-adulterated syrup; that will dump In the ash- 
barrvl the cassia-buds that are sold for cinnamon; that 
will silt out the Prussian-blue from the tea-leaves; that 
will keep oat of flour the plaster-af-Paris and soapstone; 
that will separate the one quart of Btdgewood water from 
the one honest drop of cow’s milk; that will throw out the 
lire animalcules from the *ugar. Heaven knows what thoy 
pat in the spioee, in the butter,or the drugs; but chemical 
analysis and the microscope have made wonderftti discov¬ 
eries." 

The "Youth’s Companion," in a recent article on the 
adulteration of food, says: 

** A system of inspection is necessary to protect the pnbllo 
from the adulteration of food which is so common in this 
country, especially in the poorer quarters of our large 
cities, where the prices are low and the purchasers not 
fastidious. * * * Large quantities of unwholesome 

meat are sold to the poor, such as poultry which has been 
thrown out of the better class of markets, ‘bob’ veal, the 
meat of calves killed too soon after birth, and beef that 
conies from animals that have been unhealthy before 
slaughtering. * • • The health of a community can be 
seriously injured by the tricks of dishonest tradesmen, and 
people should be careful lu buying food that is offered at 
unusually low prices." 

These strictures may, perhaps, strike the average reader 
as foreshadowing a crusade against the compounders and 
venders of adulterated food; but this is not our prime 
otyect. The combined power of the pulpit and press is 
aloiust incalculable, and the batteries of the latter are be¬ 
ing Usveied against this “ common enemy " along ths whole 
line. That men. Induced by the hope of gain, shonld 
adulterate the staples of life, and thus add crime and—as 
often follows—murder to their account on the "Great 
Ledger" of eternity, seems almost impossible of conception. 
Ami yet It Is only too truo. Tbit criminal practice la as 
old as the hills, and its recent condemnation by the clergy 
and press is only another exemplification of the value of 
free speech and a free press—two Inestimable boons to 
Americans. 

II. SPOILED roon. 

It is a fact, lamentable enough In itself, that food has a 
natural tendency to decay, which men have heretofore un¬ 
successfully attempted to chock. Especially is this true of 
animal food and its after pn>ducta, such os butter, cream, 
milk, cheese, lard, etc. The problem of pure, fresh, health¬ 
ful, cheap food, in all climates and.seasons, is a field broad 
enough to commnud the attention of all philanthropists. 
To the rich man all things seem possible; but to the labor¬ 
ing classes this problem of fresh and cheap food is, and ever 
has been, a veritable Gordian knot. 

The laboring man looks forward to Sunday for a day of 
rest and a go<jd dinner. The steak, oysters, chop, chicken, 
and such delicacies are proenrod on Saturday and kept 
over for this Sabbath meal. It goee without saying that a 
lack of Ice, a warm room, a muggy day, a poorly ventilated 
cellar, and a myriad of such every-day causes and circum¬ 
stances conspire to spoil these viands. Even slightly salted, 
they lose their fresh flavor; smoked, they are even leas 


desirable; I minted In pick) a, or corned, they become im- 
p.eguaUd with the deadly saltpetre; placed iu a refrigera¬ 
tor, they are practically frozen. 44 All such food is injurious 
to health," says a learned Cincinnati judge; yet, left alone 
to the Influences of cdunate, weather, and natural surround¬ 
ings, they Bj>eedily iJSdl. What, then, shall rich or poor 
do to insure ths coveted luxury of ft esh, healthful food ? 

Ths problem has been a knotty one since the advent of 
man upon this terrestrial planet. The criminal cupidity of 
many dealers on the one band, and the hosts of natural 
causes of decay, and man’s inability to find a reliable, safe, 
and cheap loud-preservative on the other, are obstacles 
which have always heretofore confounded the world. 

III. FOOD PHESERVATION. 

Ova of the largest elements of risk in general farming 
and in dealing in food-products is the loss on perishable 
goods, both from decay and deterioration, as well as from 
the frequent necessity of forcing such goods upon an ovejv 
stocked market at ruinously low prices. The world has 
long needed some substance, at ones harmless and efficient, 
to maintain in their production that freshness and sweet¬ 
ness la provisions so essential to remunerative returns. 
Salted meats are distasteftil to many, and repugnant and 
unhealthful to all, where a regular diet of such material is 
maintained. Once salted, a piece of beef is Immediately 
lowered in value. Millions of dollars’ worth of poultry, 
lamb, veal, and mutton are annually lo6t,to the world 
through the lack of practical means of preservation. Milk, 
and cream cannot be kept longer than a day or two, and 
tons of butter every year become rancid and are sold for 

f ;resss. The wsut of a thing always directs scientific 
nquiry and inveutive genius toward its discovery. It has 
been known for many months past, in commercial and 
scientific circles, that this important discovery had been 
made in a food-preservative by Prof. R. F. Humiston, of 
Boston. A series of experiments was oonducted to prove 
beyoud a doubt the success of his Invention, which resulted 
most satisfactorily to a number of leadiug capitalists and 
scientific men, who determined to bring it before the public 
in a large commercial way. 

Professor Humiston must hereafter go down to posterity 
aa an inventor or discoverer as great as Franklin, Morse, 
Fulton, or Sir Humphry Davy,and for the sufficient reason 
tliat he has, after long and patient years of study and re¬ 
search, with thousands of experiments, discovered and per¬ 
fected a combination of antiseptics, harmless in their nature, 
which is a oerfeci substitute for ice, salt,sugar, smoke, heat, 
alcohol, sulphur—all the agents, indeed, hitherto employed 
by man in attempting to save food. By the uss of this 
preservative—which has been happily named Bex Magnus 
(for it is indeed the “great king" of preservatives)—all 
organio matter can be preserved from decay without the 
use of any of the agents above enumerated. 

The process is cheap, simple, and perfect, and the results 
are certain, regardless of seasons or climates. 

IV. Til a NEW PROCESS. 

In brief; the new process is based upon truly scientific 
principles, perfectly adapted to the preservation of a great 
variety of animal and vegetable products. The basis is a 
tasteless. Innocuous white powder, which is dissolved iu 
water, formiug a solution in which the beef, or turkey, or 
mutton is immersed and treated, or which may be injected 
into the carotid artery of large Animals as soon as the blood 
ceases flowing. By this simple and inexpensive process, 
the article thus treated may be bung up in ordinary tem¬ 
perature, remaining sweet and wholesome for an indefinite 
term. Upon the closest scrutiny and the most practical 
and exhaustive experiments, certain well-known business 
gentlemen of Boston and vicinity have associated them- 
selves into a corporation, under the name of The Humiston 
Food-Preserving Company, choosing Mr. J., Willard Rice, 
of Boston, of the well-known paper firm of'Rice, Kendall 
A Co, as their president, and Dr. B. C. Flower secretary 
and treasurer. This company has established a large 
manufactory at Salem, Massachusetts with a daily capacity 
of fire tons of Rex Magnus, and their headquarters at 72 
Kilby Street, Mason Building, Boston, where may be seen 
a»d examined a most Interesting exhibit of fish, fowl, 
game, beefi mutton, and liks perishable articles of food, 
treated with Hex Magnus and exposed to the atmosphere ol 
a business office and to tho rays ot tbe sun. 

The public will naturally wish to know tbe means or the 
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action by which this Ilumlcton food-preservative performa 
itaImportant work. In fact, the question la already asked: 
M Why is it that this preserves, perfectly sweet and pure, 
for an indefinite period, meats, fruits, vegetables, milk, 
butter, etc. ? n 

It is the office of Rex Magnus to oppose and prevent 
putrefaction by the utter destruction, or holding at bay, of 
those parasites that prey upon organic matter. Meats, 
poultry, game, cream, milk, or oysters, preserved by this 
method, may be carried across the continent or shipped to 
Europe, retaining their freshness and purity without the 
use of ice or any refrigerating appliance, or they may be 
kept at home for daya and weeks, even in the hottest 
weather, improving In taste, besides saving much expense 
in the cost of ice and time and trouble in going to market. 
There is ample testimony that these are stubborn facts. It 
ia infallible In its power to preserve, of great strength and 
ooncentrated in form, tasteless and unobjectionable to the 

S slate, harmless in Its effect upon the human system, and, 
nally, capable of almost universal and simple application 
to such food-substances as are subject to speedy decay. The 
foed treated with Rex Magnus carries no unosnal or un¬ 
natural taste. Its use is so simple that a child may direct 
the operation of preserving food. The article to be pre¬ 
served may be wrapped in cloths wet in the solution and 
occasionally redampened, or it may be plunged into a tub 
or jar fall of the solution and allowed to remain far Severn l 
hours. The powder may be worked into butter at the time 
of making, or the halls of butter may be placed in vessels 
filled with the solution, and allowed to remain for weeks 
and months. Dairymen have preserved butter with all the 
freshness and aroma of the Jnne product far six months, 
and Professor llnmlston has pr« served eggs entirely fresh 
aud sweet for fourteen months at a time. 

V. THOBOUOHLT lNnORBKD. 

It has been subjected to the most severe and thorough 
testa, both by scientific, medical, and busioew men. Pro¬ 
fessor Samuel W. Johnson, of Yale College, after testing it 
to hia entire satisfaction, made a report, in which he says: 

44 My tests of 80 days, in daily mean temperature of 70°, 
on meats, etc., bought In open market, have certainly been 
severe, and I am Satisfied that the different brands of Rex 
Magnus, The Humiston Food-Preservative, with which I 
have experimented, have accomplished all claimed for them. 
So far as I have yet learned, theg are Vte only preparations 
that are effective, and at the tame time practicable^ for domestic 
use. At the banquet on * treated ’ meats, at the New Haven 
Honae, I could not distinguish between thorn which had been 
eixteen days in my laboratory and those newly token from the 
ryfrigeratr>r of the hotel. The oysters were perfectly palat¬ 
able and fresh to my taste, and better, aa it happened, than 
those served at the same time, which were recently taken 
from the shell. The roast beef, steak, chicken, tnrkey, and 
quail, were all ae pood ae I have aver eaten. I should antici¬ 
pate no ill remit* from its use, and consider it no more 
harmful than common salt " 

Rex Magnns is a valuable discovery, a boon to agricultur¬ 
ists, a legitimate business enterprise. It is not to be classed 
for a moment with the numerous humbugs of the past— 
oaone, preserving compound, and a hostof such, the Impossi¬ 
ble projocts of scheming men, or the visionary dreams of lab¬ 
oratory scientists. Professor Humiston has devoted many 
years to studying to assist the millions to get cheap food, 
and, as the gr< at aid to this end, made intense application 
and active research in the matter of antiseptics alone. He 
perfected his process, he proved bis theories, he demon¬ 
strated the feasibility of his methods, he enlisted his co-opera¬ 
tors, he secured the necessary capital, the company was 
organised, who bought extensive works, and they com¬ 
menced on a commercial basis before they took measures to 
inform the public of this wonderful preservative. 

VI. A BUSINESS BASIS. 

This company is not seeking capital of the public; they 
•imply projxaie to manufacture this preservative on a large 
scale, to offer It for sale, eventually, in every grocery and 
provision store in the land, In large or small packages. All 
classes now have an opportunity of pnrehasing the preserv¬ 
ative in small and Inexpensive packages, and of testing, 
each for himself, its value In his own home and business. 
There is no opportunity or design for any misrepresen¬ 
tation or serious disappointment in a fair, open transaction 
like this. There are no territorial rights or patent-licenses 
for sale, but every one may have equal and ample chance 
to use Rex Magnus. The company offer, however, to supply 
any one—in case bis grocer, druggist, or general store¬ 
keeper hasn't it on hand—with any brand of Rex Magnns 
which he may desire, upon receipt of the price. They will 
prepay postage charges on sample packages, which oost but 
60 cents per pound, for meats, milk, and sea-food, while 
cream and other special brands cost $1.00 per pound. 

▼ii. pbetiots VAiLumea. 

Thk wretched failures by which the public ha* heretofore 
been deceived have pretended to preserve all kinds of food 


with the same compound, an idea which is preposterous on 
the face of It. Meat is different in character and substance 
from sea-food, and this from milk, cream, and hotter, these 
from eggs, and eggs from vegetable Juices or fluid extracts. 
Professor Humiston has treated the subject in a scientific 
way. Having thoroughly investigated the question of anti¬ 
septics hs found the properties and chemical analyses ai 
the different kinds of food, and then, after thousands of 
experiments, having fully learned what antiseptics and 
what proportions were best adapted for each, he compounded 
his preparations Intelligently, each to the purpose fin* which 
it is especially designed. Herein lies hia amtiaa^ and it is 
herein that all others have failed. 

VIII. HIQU TEBTMOKT. * 

Thb famous Miss Juliet Corson, in a recent article in 
“ Harper's Bexar," on “ Diet for Invalids," and treating 
especially of game and poultry, says: ” While tbs general 
rule holds good that fresh food ia the most wholesome, and 
that actual decay iu auimal flesh used for food is apt to 
produce symptoms of irritant poisoning, game is often eaten 
in an advanced stage of decomposition, without any per¬ 
ceptible injury to the epicure. Microscopic examination of 
meat which has been exposed to a medium summer temper¬ 
ature, from 85° to 90° Fahrenheit, for three or four days, 
proves the development at that stage of a minute organism, 
termed by physiologists the death vibrio. This parasite 
seems to be presect in other meats than pork, and, like tri¬ 
china, is not destroyed by the process of salting and smok¬ 
ing meat, or of curing it in brine. There is no reason to 
suppose that the flesh of game is exempt from the pr ese n ce 
of this natural product of decomposition. When meats 
containing it are imperfectly cooked, their consumption 
produces gastric disturbance, sometimes fetal in Its result. 
As game is generally broiled or roasted, the action of int e nse 
heat may destroy the septic influence of the organism, 
a s a • a • * 

"I have considered this rather nnpleamnt subject at 
length, with the hope that when gome is ordered for an 
invalid, the caterer may be inducod to supply it as fresh aa 
possible. As a rule, the flesh of game is less dense and 
tough than that of domestic animals, so that there fa not 
the same reason for keeping it, in order to let It become 
tender by the first action of decomposition. Game ia also 
more digestible than butcher’s-meat, and for that reason 
may be eaten fresher. Its comj>anitive freedom from fet 
makes it relatively more nutritious, while its intense flavor 
is tempting to the appetite; as the taste of the flesh and 
blood of game is nearly identical, the latter ia ganerally 
carefully preserved in cooking.” 

It is in such coses as referred to by Miss Corson, that Rear 
Magnus plays a most important part. It is of the utmost 
moment that the food of Invalids, as well as of people in good 
health, should be tempting in quality and appearance, 
appetizing in flavor, aud tender and easy of mastication; 
but at the same time, and above all, it must be perfectly 
sweet and fresh. Special care must also be token that the 
living creature from which it ia derived was In a perfect 
state of health, aa otherwise germs of disease may be taken 
into the weak and enfeebled system, which perhaps would 
have no detrimental effect upon a state of health. Rax 
Magnus will, os we havb already shown, enable Invalids 
and others to keep meats, wild game, and other like deb- 
cadet, in a condition perfectly sweet and fresh far asy 
reasonable time; sweet-breads have been kept four months, 
and cream nearly aa long, and both sweet, and known aa 
difficult to keep. Game can be treated with it when first 
killed, and then shipped to market, or by taking cars to 
purchase only that which is sound and good, it can be treated 
at home, and then kept until wanted, improving In quality, 
and growing more tendor, digestible, and wholesome, it 
goes farther, and is of even greater value to the million, aa 
a preventive of disease, and an aid to health. It not only 
arrests and prevents decay, and thereby obviate* the danger 
of eating partially decomposed food, but it counteracts and 
destroys any hidden germs of disease, and renders alt 
articles treated by it wholesome and harmless. In this 
respect It is a great boon to mankind. 

Professor Humiston, whose genial face appears on another 
page, is a little over fifty years of age. is a native of thas 
grand old town, Great Barrington, Massachusetts. He 
received his M. A. at the Western Reserve College. lie 
has the honor of being a Fellow of the Chemical Society 
of London, and also of the Geological Society, being elected 
after unusually severe examinations. President Huxley, of 
the latter society, said that" no American should boast of 
an election without a hard struggle.” In evidence of this 
prejudice toward Americans, thefact that Profesmr Hnrafe- 
too was given two hundred and fifty questions—flvs times 
the nsual number—may be cited. He ia now superinteod- 
ent of the company's works, which will insure the meat 
careful product for this "mighty king” of food-preserv¬ 
atives. The company is meeting with great success, and 
dsaervadly. 
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YOUNG LADY’S PRESS. DRESS OF NONPAREIL VELVETEEN AND WOVEN BROCIlfi. 
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VISITS. CLOTH JACKET. PLASTBON FOB MOURNING. COLLARET. 
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BELLA BOCCA POLKA. 



Repeat in octaves. 
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THE RICH AND THE POOR. 



IN A HAMMOCK 

BY ADELAIDE MIRKIXAN. 

Tub skies are fair, the soft winds blow, 
And I swing idly, to and fro; 

For naught I care, and uaught I know, 
Only to feel the cooling breeze. 

Only to hear the graud old trees 
That o’er me rustle, whispering low 
A lullaby, so faint and slow, 
get to the motion—to and fro. 


> 

I 

i 

! 

i 


i 
\ 

First in the gloom, then in the glow, j 

While I am swinging, to and fro, j 

A brook is hurrying on, I know. j 

But to my care, the murmuring stream j 

Cornea like the music of a dream, < 

Faint, yet melodious, soft and low, | 

And this its rhythm—to and fro. j 

Ah, me! if days were always so, < 

As while I swing here, to and fro, s 

With never rain, or winter's snow: j 

How sweet ’twould be, without a care, i 

One only thought—“ The world is fair, ' 



And Mother Nature crooning low”— 
To swing forever—to and fro. 


IN A GARRET. 

BY CATHARINE ALLAN. 

Thk lilacs bloom, the roses blow; 

But still I sit, aud sew and sew: 

From year to year naught else 1 know. 
While happier sisters idly dream, 

I stitch the never-ending seam. 

Late into night my light burns low; 

I hear the midnight striking slow: 

With ev’ry stitch my heart-strings go! 

Sometimes I faint for lack of bread; 
Strange fancies All my aching head: 

My life-blood ebbs with ev’ry thread. 

I hear gay carriage-wheels that go. 
With happy sisters, to and fro. 

Alas! for me no feast is spread. 

My youth is goue, my hopes are fled— 
If God but willed, would I were dead! 
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WHEN THE CENTURY BEGAN. 


BY J. Q. THROCKMORTON. 

eton of the dead minuet. The 
latter ceremonious yet grace¬ 
ful dance, while appropriate 
enough for (he stately an<l 
aristocratic dresses of its day, 
would have been quite out of 
place with the blunted swallow¬ 
tails, short skirts, and shorter 
waists, seen in the illustration. 

Four or five years later, we 
find the styles substantially the 
same ; the waists still almost 
up under the arm-pits, the 
skirts narrow and short. This 
is seen in our second illustra¬ 
tion, which dates from 180$. 
and which represents a musical 
L lL N article, in the May number of this i party at a private house. The' grandmother, in 
magazine, on the subject of “ Queen Anne," was the right-hand corner, yet retains something of 
illustrated by several engravings of the costumes the fashions of h£r youth, and the clergyman, 
of that day. Coming down, a hundred years who sits beside her, still wears his canonicals, as 
later, we find a style of dress dissimilar in almost was the universal custom when he was young, 
every particular. When this century began, the In some respects, it will be observed, the styles 
stately but stiff attire of our remote grandmothers are not dissimilar to those now worn: the bare 
had given way to a fashion that suggested, not arm, for example, with its long glove; and the 
unfrequently, the drapery of an antique statue, tight-fitting skirt. Fortunately, however, the 
In dancing, the minuet was deserted for the fashion of our day, while retaining these features 
quadrille, as, a few years later, the quadrille was \ of seventy-five years ago, has rejected the short 
abandoned for the waltz. In furniture, the j waist, alike so unnatural and so disfiguring. We 

carved lion’s-feet on the legs of chairs, and the \ see, on the little girl, the broad sash, which is 

high backs, had been succeeded by Greek pat- \ again so popular, and on some of the ladies the 
terns copied from the antique. The long, wide j Greek fashion of wearing the hair, while on 

skirts of gentlemen’s coats, the huge cuffs, the ! others the hair is frizzed. The instrument on 

enormous buttons, and the wig and queue, were j which one of the young ladies is playing is 
supplanted by shorter coats, and by the swallow-j probably a spinet, for although pianos had been 
tail, then in its embryo, so to speak. Breeches, \ invented for nearly a generation, they had not 
however, were still worn, though these gave way | yet come into general use. The spinet, as pur 
a few years later t,o trousers. In like manner, j readers are aware, differed from the piano in that 
the low-quartered shoe disappeared before the ^ the wires were touched by quills, instead of 
boot, a result of the military fashions of the day, £ being struck by a hammer: it was a case of the 
which the long wars with Napoleon hod brought J survival of the lyre, converted intp a standing 
about. j instrument, and with its range greatly increased. 

But these changes can be best illustrated, after l Yet, after all, the advance from the spinet to the 
all, by engravings. A single reliable picture pre- > piano was not greater than that from the earlier 
sents a truer idea of the costumes of any period > pianos to the more perfect ones of to-day. 
than pages of description. We give, therefore,; Our next illustration represents the costumes of 
three wood-cuts, one, at the head of this article, > 1815. It has also this additional recommenda- 
representing the fashions of 1803. The couples > tion: that, whereas the preceding cuts, though 
are depicted dancing a quadrille, then just intro-t accurate as to the costumes, were imaginative in 
duced, and which was a sort of a surviving skel- s other respects, this one represents real characters. 
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It is, in fact, a copy of a colored drawing, made the Duke of Wellington himself, happening to 
by Captain Gronow, of the Grenadier Guards, appear, dressed not quite according to etiquette, 
a fashionable celebrity of that period, and was bluntly refused admission. Many a fair 
represents a ball at Almack’s, where the most belle of that period went green with chagrin, 
exclusive London society met at the time in when she found that she could not get an invita- 
question. Almack’s was under the supervision tion to Almack’s. Curious to say, the name was 
of a few lady patronesses, who held the reins so , derived from the owner of the rooms where the 
strictly, that, not unfrequently, even members of balls were held: for this exclusive set had not 
the “higher aristocracy,” as D’Israeli called them, ; even a ball-room of their own, but had to rent a 
were excluded. To be admitted into the charmed ; public one. 

circle, it was not enough to be a duke even: the : The names of all the persons in this drawing 
aspirant had to have some pretensions to fashion* by Captain Gronow have fortunately come down 
or other personal distinction. The regulations to us. Beginning at the right, we find Comte de 
were carried out in a like despotic manner. Once St. Aldegonde, who was considered one of the 



handsomest men of his day: he was then in < intriguers of her time. Her dress was pink, 
exile with the Duke of Orleans, afterwards Louis » She is waltzing with Baron Neumann, the Sec- 
Philippe, whose aid-de-camp he was; for this > retary to the Austrian embassy, who married, 
was the year before the fall of Napoleon, and the a few years later, a daughter of the Duke of 
return of the Bourbons to France. Next is Sir \ Beaufort, and long represented his court at 
George Warrender, with his back to the specta- 5 Florence, in Italy. Next is the celebrated Prin- 
tor; he was a great epicure, and looks it: the > cess Esterhazy, wife of the great Hungarian 
wits nick-named him Sir Oorge Provender. It is I magnate, whose wealth was so enormous, and his 
worth while to note the color of his dress, as we • half-barbaric love of display so great, that, on 
have it in the original sketch : the coat is alight- i one occasion, at a state ceremonial, he wore a 
green, and the tight trousers are black, for; dress covered with diamonds, many of which 
trousers had now supplanted breeches. The • were purposely fastened on loosely, so that they 
third person is the Countess, subsequently : might fall off, and become the property of 
Princess, Lieven, the wife of the Russian am-) whoever chose to pick them up. He was, at 
Bassador, one of the most celebrated political; this time, the Austrian ambassador in London. 
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SEPTEMBER. 


The dress of the Princess was yellow, though, j Captain Gronow said; he married, at the end of 
as will be observed, she was enormously fat, and \ a brilliant society career, a Miss Johnson, one of 
would have looked much better, according to \ the greatest heiresses in England. The four 
modern ideas, in a darker color. Her partner is ? figures in the background, that are only roughly 
the Comte de St. Antonio, afterwards the Duke S sketched in, were not intended to represent any 
de Canizzaro: tall, and strikingly handsome, as \ persons in particular. But the lady who faces 



the reader, and who is holding a fan, is the 
Duchess of Rutland. She is dressed in white, 
with long kid gloves reaching to the elbow, and 
has a tiara of flowers on her head, like all the 
other ladies, only it is even higher than theirs. 
Her sleeves also are more enormous. She has a 
priceless necklace of diamonds around her neck, 
and a band of smaller brilliants across her fore¬ 
head. She is talking to no less a person than 
the famous Beau Brummell, who was still in the 
height of his celebrity at that time, and whom 
every “ swell ” did his best to imitate. The 
Beau’s dress was black; the coat-tails lined with 
white satin. His elaborate neck-handkerchief, 
built up, as will be noticed, like a tower, and 
impaling, so to speak, the chin, tnust have been 


one of his “successes”; for the Beau, as the 
story goes, would often use up a score of neck- 
handkerchiefs, before he could satisfy himself 
with the tie. He certainly looks very much satis¬ 
fied with himself, which the stout gentleman, 
coming up behind, apparently observes, and is 
amused at, for he is smiling at Brummell. This 
person, the last on the extreme left , is the Marquis 
of Queensberry, the heir, in part, to that Duke 
of Queensberry, long known as “Old Q,” who 
had died only a few years before, at a great age. 
“Old Q” had been celebrated, fifty years earlier, 
as Lord March, and was the leader of that “ fast” 
set, in which George Selwyn, the spendthrift Earl 
of Carlisle, and others figured, about the middle 
of the eighteenth century. 


SEPTEMBER. 

BY C. RACE ADKLE PIERCE. 


Oh, mellow month, that like a buxom maid 
Burdened with ripened fruits, o’er the sere glade, 
O'er wasted fields, and 'uenth the hazel-tree 
Makest thy way. Now almost can I see 
Thy softly shadowed face, as with thy lip 
Pursed for the draught thy sun-browned fingers tip, 
Thou ballet by the cider-press in van 


Of swart Hymettue and his buzzing clan. 

Or now again, as in the reaper's path. 

Thou, like a gleaner of the aftermath, 

Deckeat thy tawny hair until the gleam 
Sets youthful Damon In a tranced dream, 

And makes him think that Marsya's sweet tune 
Has called buck, in thy stead, the leaf-crowned June. 
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“THAT LITTLE RUSTIC.” 


BY EMILY LENNOX. 


“I AM sorry you can't Btay longer, Bob,” 
Malcolm Ritchie said, regretfully. 

“I’m quite as sorry,” his friend Wynne 
replied, from behind a thick veil of t-obacco- 
smoke. 

“ The fishing is really good, as you know from 
yesterday’s sport.” 

“ Excellent—never caught finer trout; and we 
couldn’t have found a better boarding-place. 
Besides, Malcolm, for a flirting man like you, 
the facilities—” 

Ritchie interrupted him with a hasty gesture, 
by which he sought to indicate that a certain 
lady was in the parlor, quite within earshot. 

Wynne raised his eyebrows in an expressive 
manner, and glanced over his shoulder at the 
fair and delicate profile which the open window 
framed. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, in German. “So? 
Sthr achon , nicht trahrf ” 

“Yes, very pretty, the little rustic,” Ritchie re¬ 
plied, in the same tongue, which they continued 
to speak thenceforth. “ But her name is Jinnie.” 
“ Oh, well. A rose by any—” 

“Yes, I know. But,” with a look of disgust, 
“that purple calico is too utterly—” 

“Too, too,” Wynne interrupted, with a laugh. 
“What a prig you can be, when you’ve a mind 
to, Ritchie. But I saw her yesterday, when I 
thought her about the prettiest girl I ever met. 
It was after we had come back from fishing, when 
I took a stroll, as you know, in which you were 
too lazy to accompany me. Well, as I was com¬ 
ing back, I saw, at the foot of the garden, some¬ 
body up a tree. It was this niece. She had 
mounted a ladder, and was feeding some little 
fluffs of birds in a nest: I suppose one where 
the parents had been killed. Fortunately, I was 
not seen, and so could watch without offense her 
interest in the little orphans. The sweet way 
in which she talked tor them, as if they could 
understand her, was really charming. Besides, 

I caught a glimpse of just the neatest ankle in 
the world. My dear fellow, this is your oppor¬ 
tunity.” 

“ How so?” 

“To be all alone, in an out-of-the-way place, 
with such an uncommonly pretty girl, with your 
well-known proclivities for flirting, you ought to 
score heavily.” 

Vol. LXXX1Y.—13. 


“How absurd you are! I fond of flirting? 
Besides,” with an air of solemnity, “it wouldn’t 
be fair to flirt with her.” 

Wynne laughed outright. “ Do you mean on 
principle? Or are you afraid of the old lady?” 

“ Neither. It’s the girl herself. She might 
take it all in sober earnest—” 

Wynne broke in with another laugh. 

“ Don’t be a fool. She would take to flirting 
as a duck does to water. They all do.” 

“ Did I understand you to say,” interposed 
Ritchie, “that she’s the old lady’s niece?” 

“ So I infer. She calls Mrs. Goodrich 4 Aunt 
Nina.’” 

“ Um ! And Mrs. Goodrich calls her ‘Jinnie* 
—Jinnie Gray. That’s rather a sockdolager to 
sentiment, Wynne.” 

“Call her Jeannette—Miss Jeannette. Now,by 
Jove,” brightening up, “ that wouldn’t be a bad 
way to begin. Take the affair in hand, Ritchie 
—do.” 

Ritchie smiled. He was a very hafidsome fellow, 
and rich, too. Women were apt to throw them¬ 
selves at his head. 

“Stay, and do your own flirting,” he sug¬ 
gested. “Why can’t you stay?” 

“Couldn’t possibly. I’m up for a case to¬ 
morrow, and—by Jove ! I forgot to tell Mr. Good¬ 
rich I should want a team in the morning.” 

Ritchie got up lazily, and together they sallied 
forth to the barn. 

It was quite dusk when they returned. The 
girl at jthe window had gone, but there was a 
light in the second-story front, room, and out into 
\ the deepening twilight floated the soft strnins of 
; one of Gottschalk’s most finished pieces. 

“A piano!” Ritchie exclaimed, in surprise. 
“Well, Jinnie is the family prodigy. I suppose; 
and nothing which these hard-working people 
can earn is too good for her.” 

When the gentlemen came down to breakfast, 
the next morning, Farmer Goodrich’s niece was 
just bringing in a plate of muffins, from the 
kitchen, and her cheeks were softly flushed. 
The coil of wavy brown hair, at the back of her 
head, met Ritchie’s entire approval; but, alas! 
she still wore an ill-fitting, old-fashioned gown 
of spotted purple calico. 

“ Ah,” Ritchie exclaimed, “ here comes the 
siren. Miss Gray, you have cast a spell upon us.” 
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“That little rustic. 


* t 


“Sir?” she said, with such a naive uplifting j 
of her eyes, Buch a sweetly unconscious air, that! 
Bob fairly gasped. j 

“ It was you who played last night, wasn’t it?” \ 
Ritchie asked, in confusion. j 

“Oh, yes,” was the ready response, “I play 
every evening.” 

“ Mr. Wynne and I were delighted. We sat 
on the porch and listened for over an hour.” 

“W’hy didn’t you come up?” Jinnie asked, 
with the most unconventional freedom. “Just 
come up whenever you feel like it.” 

“Yes,” interposed the farmer’s wife, “jist you 
make yerself at home, Mr. Ritchie. Jinnie’sgot 
her pianny up in the front room, and if you’d 
like to go up there and set awhile, evenin’s, jist 
dew.” 

“ Thanks,” Ritchie murmured, without daring 
to look at Bob, who seemed to be on the verge of 
a convulsion. 

“ My dear fellow,” Wynne said, that morning, 
on the way down to the station, “as the girls 
say, it’s just too funny for anything. Only keep 
me posted how your flirtation gets on. Think of 
Malcolm Ritchie and this little rustic.” And he 
laughed a low, musical laugh of derision. 

Ritchie did not go up to the front room for 
several evenings. When at last he did, his 
knock interrupted one of Chopin’s sweetest noc¬ 
turnes. Miss Jinnie was seated at the piano. 
She wore a brown calico dress with red flowers 
in it—a dress even more hideous than the purple 
spotted one. 

“Ah, come in,” she said, looking around, but 
not rising. “You are always welcome here, as 
Auntie says; but when you come, you mustn’t 
expect me to talk: for I can never talk when I 
play.” As she said this, she whirled around on 
the piano-stool, and let her hands droop softly on | 
the keys, in a kind of caress. 

It was Mendelssohn first, and then Mozart, ; 
and Liszt, and Beethoven. As Ritchie glanced 
from the sweet rapt face to the supple white 
fingers, gifted with such an exquisite touch, he 
began to think that he had stumbled over asocial 
phenomenon. 

“ But, with all this,” lie wrote to Bob Wynne, 

“ she is wholly devoid of taste in personal adorn¬ 
ment. Her dresses are appalling; her shoes are 
an anachronism. You ask about the fishing. 
There’s plenty of trout still, but I haven’t been 
out much yet, except with Miss Gray. Now 
dou’t make more of this fact than you’ve a right 
to, which isn’t much. She has a passion for 
•pring-flowers, and grasses, and that sort of 
thing; and I help her to collect them. Farmer 
Goodrich has a rickety old buggy which he lets 


us have now and then. The uncle and aunt will 
do anything for Jinnie.” 

“ You seem to have quite forgotten the original 
purpose of your stay there,” Wynne wrote, in 
reply. “ Three weeks have passed since I left 
you, and you are still driving Miss Gray about 
the country, instead of catching trout, and send¬ 
ing me a lot, ns you promised. I’m afraid your 
old weakness has overcome you, and that you are 
flirting again. Don’t break the poor girl’s heart.” 

“You*speak too late,” was the reply. “Ang¬ 
ling is now quite out of the question. I have 
assumed the sacred duties of companion to an 
interesting invalid. To be explicit, Bob, the 
buggy had the kindness to go to pieces, on the 
road, and it was my privilege to rescue Bliss 
Gray from the wreck. She hurt her foot—quite 
a small foot, too, Bob, in spite of the shoe, and— 
well, it was very interesting. The doctor says 
she may be confined to the lounge for a fortnight. 
Picture me, at present, as her devoted attendant. 
I read and talk to her by the hour. She do<9 
flirt, Bob. Ilow the little rustic learned, I don’t 
know; I suppose it comes by nature, as you said. 
Indeed, I think she understands it better than 
any girl I ever saw; for I can’t, for the life of 
me, presume upon a single privilege. I have 
said to her some of the softest things I ever 
uttered; but, upon my soul, I’d no more think of 
taking her hand than I’d think of flying.” 

The days and weeks slipped by, and Malcolm 
was still installed at Farmer Goodrich’s. In the 
end, Wynne began to be seriously concerned for 
him, and wrote to inquire “what the deuce be 
was doing with himself.” 

It was one bright and unseasonably warm after¬ 
noon, that Malcolm came in, in a gleeful mood. 

“ I’ve raked up a buggy, Miss Gray,” he said; 
“ a buggy that won’t break down, and, if you 
like, we can take a drive along the river.” 

“A last drive,” Jinnie said, smiling, as she 
toyed with a letter which she held in her hand. 

“ I hope not the very last,” said Malcolm, 
lightly. 

“The very last, I’m aftraid,” she answered, 
with peculiar sweetness. “I have had a sum¬ 
mons to Baltimore.” 

Malcolm looked very much disappointed. 

“You have friends in Baltimore?” he said, 
suggestively. 

“Oh, yes! I went to school there, you know.” 

“ I am very sorry you are going.” he said, 
awkwardly—more awkwardly than he ever said 
anything in his life. “We have had such a 
pleasant time; at least, I have enjoyed it.” 

“And I too,” she answered, softly. “But the 
fishing is pretty well over, now.” 
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“THAT LITTLE RUSTIC. ■* 


“It wasn’t the fishing that kept me here so j 
long,” he ventured, quite boldly; and Jiunie; 
blushed like a rose. < 

“ I can understand that,” she hastened to say; j 
“ I never knew a more delightful place to idle in.’* j 
“The buggy is here, Miss Gray,” he said, j 
walking to the window, and then back again, j 
“Allow me to take you down.” > 

When he had her beside him, alone, on the j 
river-road, he turned to her, and said: \ 

“You are one of the most baffling persons 1 \ 
ever met, Miss Gray.” s 

She laughed ; and there was a sadden flash in \ 
her clear, hazel eyes. ; 

“You have flirted with me unconscionably,” j 
he continued. < 

“As to that,” she answered, coolly, “ I think, \ 
Mr. Ritchie, that 1 did no more than you \ 
desired.” 

Any other woman would have blushed and ! 
denied it. Her manner of receiving the accusa- i 
tion gave a new turn to his thoughts. 

“Yet you stand wholly uncommitted,” he said, 
discontentedly. 

“ That is as it should be. Otherwise I should 
not have taken up such a dangerous amusement. 
We have flirted, of course. What else could we 
do, under the circumstances?” 

“Nothing half so interesting; but—excuse me, 
if I presume too much—where did you learn to 
manage a situation so adroitly?” 

“ You forget that I was educated in Baltimore.” 
“ But school-girls have no opportunity of ac¬ 
quiring such finesse.” 

“ Some women are born with it, Mr. Ritchie.” 
“ I believe they are. But what would you 
have done, Miss Gray, if I had followed up your 
favors, and asked you to marry mo?” 

“ The case is not to be supposed,” she said, 
with the best of countenance. “You have more 
sense; but if you hadn’t had, of course I should 
have refused you unconditionally.” 

“ But suppose,” he urged, bending forward 
eagerly to catch her reply, “ suppose I had got¬ 
ten beyond my depth—that—” 

“ Excuse me, Mr. Ritchie,” she said, glancing 
up, and then down again, half in pique, half in 
amusement. “ I have been abroad, and I have 
picked up a little learning, too.” 

She finished this speech in German, so pure 
and fluent that Malcolm stared. Then, like a 
wave, the recollection rushed over him of all he 
and Wynne had said that evening on the front, 
porch. She must have heard and understood it 
all. 

“I have behaved like a donkey!” he blurted 
out; and the color fairly flamed iu his face. 


A demure little smile twinkled about the cor¬ 
ners of her mouth. 

“Can you ever pardon so much conceit an,d 
presumption?” he said, in penitential tones. 

“ 1 will think about it.” 

“You have had your Vevenge,” he went on, 
quite desperately ; and then he tried to take her 
hand, but she waved it out of his reach. 

“ Bilte, Herr Ritchie , sei nicht so freundlich .” 

Malcolm caught up the reins, and turned the 
horse so abruptly, that the buggy almost upset. 

“Certainly,” he said, driving back at a rapid 
rate. “ I have no right to expect any mercy at 
your hands.” 

“ How absurd you are! Don’t let us quarrel. 
It is not worth while. I am going away to¬ 
morrow.” 

“ To-morrow ?” he exclaimed, with a start, and 
then he grew quite pale; but he said no more. 

They drove back in silence. 

The next morning, when he came downstairs, 
her trunk was in the hall, locked and strapped, 
all ready for the morning train. It was an im¬ 
mense Saratoga, on the end of which he read the 
following address: 

Miss Ginevha Gray, 

Baltimore, Md. 

As he stood there staring at it, Jinnie cam* 
downstairs, and then Malcolm did feel queer. 

She wore a traveling-dress, which had no kin¬ 
ship whatever with the purple calico. It was a 
stylish suit of olive-green camel’8-hair, beau¬ 
tifully embroidered in silk of a lighter shade, 
and fitting her graceful form to perfection. A 
picturesque hat, heavily laden with plumes, 
drooped over her face; her feet were sho^ iu 
{ dainty French boots, and she was just in the act 
| of drawing on a pair of long chamois gloves. 

| Somehow, all at once, Ritchie comprehended 
{ that she was more at home in this elegant cos- 
| tume, than in the odious calico dresses she had 
| been wearing. 

\ “ Good-morning,” she said, with a slight flush 

| on her cheeks; and then, after a moment’s hesi- 
\ tation, she added: 

“ I have something to say to you, Mr. 
Ritchie.” 

Malcolm followed her into the sitting-rdom, 
and closed the door. 

“ I have come to confess,” she said, trying to 
smile away her embarrassment. “ Mr. Ritchie. 
I—I have deceived you. It was because of—of 
what you said to Mr. Wynne that evening. This 
is not my home at all. I live in Baltimore.” 

He leaned against the mantel with a sense of 
complete demoralization. 
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DAPHNE 


“Mrs. Goodrich is not my aunt/* she went 
on, rapidly; “she was my nurse, when I was a 
child, and I have always called her Aunt Nina. 
I am quite fond of her, and I often come here 
when I am tired of society and city-life. I only 
arrived here the day before you did, and, as my 
trunk was delayed, I had to borrow some of 
Aunt Nina’s dresses. Then, after I had heard 
all you said, I made up my mind to—” 

“ I have been a fool,” Malcolm cried, and there 
was something in his face that forbade her to 
triumph over him. “ But nothing could be more 
complete than your revenge. You have taught 
me to love you. I can never be happy without 
you, and—good God ! to think that I should have 
thrown away every chance I had in the world!” 

His face was as pale as death; his voice 
quivered in passionate despair. She had not 
dreamed that he really loved her. 

“ Mr. Ritchie 1” she cried, in astonishment. 

“I—” 

“ Good-bye!” he said, abruptly, holding out to 
her a hand that shook like a leaf. “You are not 
at all to blame. It was all my own folly. For¬ 
give me. Miss Gray. I was a conceited coxcomb, 
and it serves me right.” 


Unable to control himself, Malcolm tnrned 
! quickly, and started for the door. But he paused 
ere he had reached it, as though his strength, 
both of mind and body, had failed him utterly. 

Covering his face with his hands, he cried, in a 
hoarse and broken voice: 

“ For God’s sake, have pity on me!” 

Then her serenity vanished all in an instant. 
A beautiful blush overspread her face, and she 
held out her hand with a most angelic smile (so 
Malcolm thought). 

“ Don’t go!” she whispered, softly. “ I will 
forgive you.” 

Ritchie could not believe his own ears. It 
seemed to him that he heard only the echo of his 
own wish. 

“You do not—you cannot mean—” he stam¬ 
mered. 

“ Yes, I do,” sheanswered, demurely. “ Don't 
make me say it over again. It’s so embarrass¬ 
ing.” 

Then Malcolm caught her in his arms. 

“This is almost too much,” he cried, passion¬ 
ately. “Oh, iny love, my love !” 

Malcolm married Miss Gray, just a year after 
that, and Bob Wynne was “best man.” 


DAPHNE. 

BT FAKRY DRISCOLL. 


Over the hill* she fine* away, 

Apollo follows in wild pursuit; 

8wiflly she flies to the uew-born day, 

That blooms like a flow’r in the Eastern gray. 

With the harp of the brook and the bird’s eweet late. 

On and on in the fresh glad dawn 
She fliee like the wind, •« noiseless and fleet; 

With wide dark eyes like a startled fawn, 

O’er meadow, and plain, and emerald lawn. 

And Apollo follows the lissome feet. 

His angry eyes see the golden hair 
Streaming out on the morning wind; 

Never was maiden so slim and fair 

As this Daphne, with bosom and ankles bare. 

He thinks, as he follows swift behind. 

This wilful Daphne, who will not list 
To his eager wooing, but flees away 
Into the morning’s rosy mist 
With scornful eyes, and lips unkiased. 

Farther and farther into the day. 

Hirer and omg, and wood and dale, 

Are left behind in her daring flight; 

On and on till her footsteps fail, 
gh© rushes blindly; her lips grow pale, 

Over her face creeps a film of night. 

* 0 Mother Demeter, listen to me!” 

She prays, as she flies from Apollo’s arms; 

* Sweet lady, come I I have uecd of thee l" 


Apollo comes nearer to her as they flee. 

And her young blood pulses with w ild alarms. 

Almost her happy freedom is done, 

Apollo will make her captive to him. 

This royal youth with a face like the sun— 
“Never! never!” she cries as they run, 

Fliuging defiance, with eyes grown dim. 

Her footsteps fall lightly as the loaves 
In Autumn-time wheu the winds are low 
*Mid the purple grapes and the rustling sheaves; 
“ How close Apollo is I” she grieve*— 

Ha! there the waters of Thessaly flow. 

A moment she pauses, slim and fair. 

On the edge of the river, half afraid; 

Her face gleams out from her yellow hair 
Like a star. Her arms and her neck are bare, 
“Never eo stainless and loyely a maid!” 

Apollo thinks, in his eager flight. 

Almost he has her against his breast 
His fingers grasp her garments of white— 

Ah, gods I she vanishes like the light, 

Under the river’s silver crest. 

Too late, Apollo mourns his chase, 

His tender maduess that worked such woe; 
And Daphne’s archness and flower-face 
Live alway iu the laurel’s grace. 

Where Thessaly's waters murmur low. 
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A FIFTH AVENUE ROMANCE. 

BT MART V. 8PINOIK. 

ooimxuxD rsoM page 135 . 

IX. 1 to be heard. I would not forgive her if she were 

thb underwood ball. j to ask me. She is, like all her sex, a heartless 

Ethel slept but little that night. She had felt \ coquette: and I—I—thought her so noble.’* 
no compunction on the polo-grounds, but when j ‘But with morning came more hopeftil, more 
she had retired to her ohamber misgivings began \ lenient feelings. Lyttleton could not believe, 
to assail her. As long as she was in the pres- when All Nature seemed so bright, that his life 
ence of others, she could forget: or, at the least, \ was to be marred forever. A man in love forgives 
she felt she must keep up appearances ; but with j everything. “ I cannot call, and 1 cannot write,** 
loneliness and darkness came self-scrutiny and he said, “ but I shall be sure to come across her 
the inevitable reaction, till, like many another somewhere; and then I can get an explanation.’* 
in similar circumstances, she doubted herself. Nearly a week passed, however, yet they did 
wondering if it was possible always to tell j not meet, though Lyttleton went everywhere in 
what was right to do. ! hope of it. At lost, one day, he encountered 

“ But it is too late for regret,” she said at Fostnett, at the club, 
lost, “even if I was wrong, of which I ain not j “ You look forlorn, old fellow,** said that 
sure, after all. He is as proud ns I am, and will ] jaunty, garrulous individual. “As bad as 
never forgive me. Oh I can I have misjudged Avalon did, before he left.” 
him? No, no f I was right. The proof is too “What? Has Lord Avalon gone?** said Lyt- 
strong. The baseness, the meanness of men.” tleton, eagerly. “ Ah, that explains why 1 have 
On his part, Lyttleton spent the night not less not met him.” And to himself, he added : “ I 
unhappily. Yet he felt positive there was some ;• wonder if she has refused him?” 
misconception, some mistake. Ethel was of too “Yes,” said Fostnett, “gone, and I don* t won- 
noble a nature, he said to himself, after his first der. Miss Sinclair’s relapse, I suppose, has bro- 
ebullition of anger had passed, to have treated ken your hearts. What, not heard? My dear boy, 
him so disdainfully, if she had not fancied she j the day after polo she was takefi with a low fever, 
had good reason for such conduct. He never The doctors came, and, as usual, were puzxled 
connected the loss of the note, however, with her about the cause. Doctors are awful humbugs; 
anger. Could Lord Avalon, he asked himself, j ; they never really know anything. One said it 
have traduced him? But he dismissed this, after : was having gone out too soon. The other vowed 
a moment’s thought, as impossible: the young it was malaria: everything, you know, is malaria 
nobleman was too honorable to play so base a part, now-a-days. But the long and short of it ia^ 
Ethel’s behavior seemed all the more inexplicable, that she was ordered change of air: and so the 
because such a little While had elapsed—only Malverns packed up, and took her to their place 
twenty-four hours—since she had written so kind 
a note to him. More than once he said to him¬ 
self: “ I will go to Mr. Malvern’s to-morrow, and 
insist on an interview.” But he reflected that | Jerome Park, in June, and the great Underwood 
he would be certain to be denied. “ A girl who \ masked ball, to follow just after, you know. I 
would look one in the face like that,” he said, \ believe Miss Sinclair wanted to return home, but 
“ wouldn’t hesitate, even if I found admittance, j her aunt and cousin wouldn’t hear of it: she 
to walk out of the room.” Then he thought of• had promised to stay with them, lliey declared, 
writing. “ No,” he said, “ she will return my till fall. Of course, after they had put them- 
letter unopened.” And now, reflecting on the selves out, in this way, she couldn’t say any 
whole affair, his pride took fire again. He re- more. For my part, I don’t know what to do 
ealled her scornful air, her contemptuous words, j with myself, now that Loue's gone: for while 
“She has closed the gates against me; de-J Miss Sinclair is an invalid, they can’t ask any- 
liberately, too; she does not give me the justice J body to Malvern Park. However, I’m invited 4o 
even that the vilest criminal can claim: the right \ Newport, in August, if all goes well. As fbr 
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on the Hudson: was only anticipating their 
usual hegira by a fortnight, they said ; and there 
is nothing going on now till the races here, at 
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THE RICH AND THE POOR. 



IN A HAMMOCK. 

BY ADELAIDE MEIIIXAX. 

The skies are fair, the soft winds blow, 
And I swing idly, to and fro; 

For naught I care, and naught I know, 
Only to feel the cooling breeze. 

Only to hear the grand old trees 
That o'er me rustle, whispering low 
A lullaby, so faint and slow, 

Bet to the motion—to aud fro. 

First in the gloom, then in the glow, 
While I am swinging, to and fro, 

A brook is harrying on, I know. 

But to my ears, the murmuring stream 
Comes like the music of a dream, 
Faint, yet melodious, soft aud low, 

And this its rhythm—to and fro. 

Ah, me! If days were always so, 

As while I swing here, to and fro, 

With never rain, or winter's snow: 

How sweet ’twould be, without a care, 
Oae only thought—'* The world is fair, 


And Mother Nature crooning low”— 
To swing forever—to aud fro. 


IN A GARRET. 

BY CATHARINE ALLAN. 

The lilacs bloom, the roses blow; 

But still I sit, and sew and sew: 

From year to year naught else I know. 
While happier sisters idly dream, 

I stitch the never-ending seam. 

Late into night my light burns low; 

I hear the midnight striking slow: 

With ev'ry stitch my heart-strings go! 

Sometimes I faint for lack of bread ; 
Strange fancies All my aching head: 

My life-blood ebbs with ev'ry thread. 

I hear gay carriage-wheels that go, 
With happy sisters, to and fro. 

Alas! for me no feast is spread. 

My youth is goue, my hopes are fled— 


If God but willed, would I were dead! 
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WHEN THE CENTURY BEGAN. 


BT J. Q. THROCKMORTON. 

eton of the dead minuet. The 
latter ceremonious jet grace¬ 
ful dance, while appropriate 
enough for the stately and 
aristocratic dresses of its day, 
would have been quite out of 
place with the blunted swallow¬ 
tails, short skirts, and shorter 
waists, seen in the illustration. 

Four or five years later, we 
find the styles substantially the 
same ; the waists still almost 
up under the arm-pits, the 
skirts narrow and short. This 
is seen in our second illustra¬ 
tion, which dates from 1808, 
and which represents a musical 
N article, in the May number of this party at a private house. The' grandmother, in 
magazine, on the subject of “ Queen Anne,” was the right-hand corner, yet retains something of 
illustrated by several engravings of the costumes the fashions of h£r youth, and the clergyman, 
of that day. Coming down, a hundred years who sits beside her, still wears his canonicals, as 
later, we find a style of dress dissimilar in almost was the universal custom when he was young, 
every particular. When this century began, the In some respects, it will be observed, the styles 
stately but stiff attire of our remote grandmothers are not dissimilar to those now worn : the bare 
had given way to a fashion that suggested, not arm, for example, with its long glove; and the 
unfrequently, the drapery of an antique statue, tight-fitting skirt. Fortunately, however, the 
In dancing, the minuet was deserted for the j fashion of our day, while retaining these features 
quadrille, as, a few years later, the quadrille was j of seventy-five years ago, has rejected the short 
abandoned for the waltz. In furniture, the ) waist, alike so unnatural and so disfiguring. We 
carved lion’s-feet on the legs of chairs, and the \ see, on the little girl, the broad sash, which is 
high backs, had been succeeded by Greek pat -1 again so popular, and on some of the ladies the 
terns copied from the antique. The long, wide j Greek fashion of wearing the hair, while on 
skirts of gentlemen’s coats, the huge cuffs, the \ others the hair is frizzed. The instrument on 
enormous buttons, and the wig and queue, were > which one of the young ladies is playing is 
supplanted by shorter oo&ts, and by the swallow- > probably a spinet, for although pianos had been 
tail, then in its embryo, so to speak. Breeches, j invented for nearly a generation, they had not 
however, were still worn, though these gave way j yet come into general use. The spinet, as pur 
a few years later ^o trousers. In like manner, j readers are aware, differed from the piano in that 
the low-qu&rtered shoe disappeared before the \ the wires were touched by quills, instead of 
boot, a result of the military fashions of the day, < being struck by a hammer: it was a case of the 
which the long wars with Napoleon hod brought \ survival of the lyre, converted into a standing 
about. i instrument, and with its range greatly increased. 

But these changes can be best illustrated, after v Yet, after all, the advance from the spinet to the 
all, by engravings. A single reliable picture pre- J piano was not greater than that from the earlier 
sents a truer idea of the costumes of any period \ pianos to the more perfect ones of to-day. 
than pages of description. We give, therefore,* Our next illustration represents the costumes of 
three wood-cuts, one, at the head of this article, > 1815. It has also this additional recommenda- 
representing the fashions of 1803. The couples > tion: that, whereas the preceding cuts, though 
are depicted dancing a quadrille, then just intro- ; accurate as to the costumes, were imaginative in 
duced, and which was a sort of a surviving skel- \ other respects, this one represents real character!. 
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It is, in fact, a copy of a colored drawing, made the Duke of Wellington himself, happening to 
by Captain Gronow, of the Grenadier Guards, appear, dressed not quite according to etiquette, 
a fashionable celebrity of that period, and was bluntly refused admission. Many a fair 
represents a ball at Almack’s, where the most belle of that period went green with chagrin, 
exclusive London society met at the time in when she found that she could not get an invita- 
question. Almack’s was under the supervision tion to Almack’s. Curious to say, the name was 
of a few lady patronesses, who held the reins so; derived from the owner of the rooms where the 
strictly, that, not unfrequently, even members of balls were held: for this exclusive set had not 
the “ higher aristocracy,” as D’Israeli called them, ; even a ball-room of their own, but had to rent a 
were excluded. To be admitted into the charmed ; public one. 

circle, it was not enough to be a duke even : the ; The names of all the persons in this drawing 
aspirant had to have some pretensions to fashion, by Captain Gronow have fortunately come down 
or other personal distinction. The regulations to us. Beginning at the right, we find Comte de 
were curried out in alike despotic manner. Once St. Aldegbnde, who was considered one of the 



handsomest men of his day: he was then in 
exile with the Duke of Orleans, afterwards Louis 
Philippe, whose aid-de-camp he was; for this 
was the year before the fall of Napoleon, and the 
return of the Bourbons to France. Next is Sir 
George Warrender, with his back to the specta¬ 
tor; he w« a great epicure, and looks it: the 
wits nick-named him Sir Gorge Provender. It is 
worth while to note the color of his dress, as we 
have it in the original sketch : the coat is alight- 
green, and the tight trousers are black, for 
trousers had now supplanted breeches. The 
third person is the Countess, subsequently 
Princess, Lieven, the wife of the Russian am¬ 
bassador, one of the most celebrated political 


intriguers of her time. Her dress was pink. 
She is waltzing with Baron Neumann, the Sec¬ 
retary to the Austrian embassy, who married, 
a few years later, a daughter of the Duke of 
Beaufort, and long represented his court at 
Florence, in Italy. Next is the celebrated Prin¬ 
cess Esterhazy, wife of the great Hungarian 
magnate, whose wealth was so enormous, and his 
half-barbaric love of display so great, that, on 
one occasion, at a state ceremonial, he wore a 
dress covered with diamonds, many of which 
were purposely fastened on loosely, so that they 
might fall off, and become the property of 
whoever chose to pick them up. He was, at 
this time, the Austrian ambassador in London, 
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SEPTEMBER. 


The dress of the Princess was yellow, though, 5 Captain Gronow said; he married, at the end of 
as will be observed, she was enormously fat, and < a brilliant society career, a Miss Johnson, one of 
would have looked much better, according to j the greatest heiresses in England. The four 
modern ideas, in a darker color. Her partner is ! figures in the background, that are only roughly 
the Comte de St. Antonio, afterwards the Duke \ sketched in, were not intended to represent any 
de Canizzaro: tall, and strikingly handsome, as \ persons in particular. But the lady who fkces 



the reader, and who is holding a fan, is the 
Duchess of Rutland. She is dressed in white, 
with long kid gloves reaching to the elbow, and 
has a tiara of flowers on her head, like all the 
other ladies, only it is even higher than theirs. 
Her sleeves also are more enormous. She has a 
priceless necklace of diamonds around her neck, 
and a band of smaller brilliants across her fore¬ 
head. She is talking to no less a person than 
the famous Beau Brummell, who was still in the 
height of his celebrity at that time, and whom 
every “ swell ” did his best to imitate. The 
Beau's dress was black; the coat-tails lined with 
white satin. His elaborate neck-handkerchief, 
built up, as will be noticed, like a tower, and 
impaling, so to speak, the chin, must have been 


one of his “ successes ” ; for the Beau, as the 
story goes, would often use up a score of neck- 
handkerchiefs, before he could satisfy himself 
with the tie. He certainly looks very much satis¬ 
fied with himself, which the stout gentleman, 
coming up behind, apparently observes, and is 
amused at, for he is smiling at Brummell. This 
person, the last on the extreme left, is the Marquis 
of Queensberry, the heir, in part, to that Duke 
: of Queensberry, long known as “Old Q,” who 
had died only a few years before, at a great age. 

I “Old Q” had been celebrated, fifty years earlier, 
as Lord March, and was the leader of that “fast" 
set, in which George Selwyn, the spendthrift Earl 
| of Carlisle, and others figured, about the middle 
' of the eighteenth century. 


SEPTEMBER. 

BY GRACE A DELE PIERCE. 


Oh, mellow month, that like a buxom maid 
Burdened with ripened fruits, o’er the sere glade, 
O'er waited fields, and 'ueath the hazel-tree 
Makewt thy way. Now almost can I see 
Thy softly shadowed face, as with thy lip 
Pursed for the draught thy sun-browned fingers tip, 
Thou ludtest by the cider-press iu van 


Of swart Hymettus and his buzzing clan. 

Or now again, as in the reaper's path. 

Thou, like a gleaner of the aftermath, 

Deckest thy tawny hair until the gleam 
Sets youthful Damon In a tranced dream. 

And makes him think that Maraya's sweet tune 
Has called back, in thy stead, the leaf-crowned Jane. 
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“THAT LITTLE RUSTIC.” 


BY EMILY LENNOX. 


** I am sorry you can't stay longer, Bob,” 
Malcolm Ritchie said, regretfully. 

“I'm quite as sorry,’* his friend Wynne 
replied, from behind a thick veil of tobacco- 
smoke. 

“ The fishing is really good, as you know from 
yesterday’s sport.” 

44 Excellent—never caught finer trout; and we 
couldn’t have found a better boarding-place. 
Besides, Malcolm, for a flirting man like you, 
the facilities—” 

Ritchie interrupted him with a hasty gesture, 
by which he sought to indicate that a certain 
lady was in the parlor, quite within earshot. 

Wynne raised his eyebrows in an expressive 
manner, and glanced over his shoulder at the 
fair and delicate profile which the open window 
framed. 

“Ah!** he exclaimed, in German. 14 So? 
&Ar tchon, nicht irahr f n 

“Yes, very pretty, the little rustic,” Ritchie re¬ 
plied, in the same tongue, which they continued 
to speak thenceforth. 44 But her name is Jinnie.” 

“Oh, well. A rose by any—” 

“ Yes, I know . But,” with a look of disgust, 
“that purple calico is too utterly—” 

“Too, too,” Wynne interrupted, with a laugh. 
“W T hat a prig you can be, when you’ve a mind 
to, Ritchie. But I saw her yesterday, when I 
thought her about the prettiest girl I ever met. 
It was after we had come back from fishing, when 
I took a stroll, as you know, in which you were 
too lazy to accompany me. Well, as I was com¬ 
ing back, I saw, at the foot of the garden, some¬ 
body up a tree. It was this niece. She had 
mounted a ladder, and was feeding some little 
fluffs of birds in a nest: I suppose one where 
the parents had been killed. Fortunately, I was 
not seen, and so could watch without offense her 
interest in the little orphans. The sweet way 
in which she talked ter them, as if they could 
understand her, was really charming. Besides, 

I caught a glimpse of just the neatest ankle in 
the world. My dear fellow, this is your oppor¬ 
tunity.” 

“How so?” 

“To be all alone, in an out-of-the-way place, 
with such an uncommonly pretty girl, with your 
well-known proclivities for flirting, you ought to 
score heavily.” 

Vol. LXXX1V.—18. 


“How absurd you are! I fond of flirting? 
Besides,” with an air of solemnity, “it wouldn’t 
be fair to flirt with her.” 

Wynne laughed outright. “ Do you mean on 
principle? Or are you afraid of the old lady?” 

“Neither. It’s the girl herself. She might 
take it all in sober earnest—” 

Wynne broke in with another laugh. 

“Don’t be a fool. She would take to flirting 
as a duck does to water. They all do.” 

“ Did I understand you to say,” interposed 
Ritchie, “ that she’s the old lady’s niece?” 

“ So I infer. She calls Mrs. Goodrich 4 Aunt 
Nina.’ ” 

44 Um ! And Mrs. Goodrich calls her 4 Jinnie’ 
—Jinnie Gray. That’s rather a sockdolager to 
sentiment, Wynne.” 

“Call her Jeannette—Miss Jeannette. Now, by 
Jove,” brightening up, “ that wouldn’t be a bad 
way to begin. Take the affair in hand, Ritchie 
—do.” 

Ritchie smiled. He was a very handsome fellow, 
and rich, too. Women were apt to throw them¬ 
selves at his head. 

44 Stay, and do your own flirting,” he sug¬ 
gested. 44 Why can’t you stay?” 

“Couldn’t possibly. I’m up for a case to¬ 
morrow, and—by Jove ! I forgot to tell Mr. Good¬ 
rich I should want a team in the morning.” 

Ritchie got up lazily, and together they sallied 
forth to the barn. 

It was quite dusk when they returned. The 
girl at ihe window had gone, but there was a 
light in the second-story front room, and out into 
\ the deepening twilight floated the soft strains of 
one of Gottschalk’s most finished pieces. 

44 A piano!” Ritchie exclaimed, in surprise. 
44 Well, Jinnie is the family prodigy. I suppose; 
and nothing which these hard-working people 
can earn is too good for her.” 

When the gentlemen came down to breakfast, 
the next morning, Farmer Goodrich’s niece was 
just bringing in a plate of muffins, from the 
kitchen, and her cheeks were softly flushed. 
The coil of wavy brown hair, at the back of her 
head, met Ritchie’s entire approval; but, alas! 
she still wore an ill-fitting, old-fashioned gown 
of spotted purple calico. 

“Ah,” Ritchie exclaimed, “here comes the 
siren. Miss Gray, you have cast a spell upon us.” 
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“t HAT LITTLE RUSTIC. 


* f 


“Sir?” she said, with such a naive uplifting 
of her eyes, such a sweetly unconscious air, that 
Bob fairly gasped. 

“ It was you who played last night, wasn’t it?” 
Ritchie asked, in confusion. 

“Oh, yes,” was the ready response, “I play 
every evening.” 

“ Mr. Wynne and I were delighted. We sat 
on the porch and listened for over an hour.” 

“Why didn’t you come up?” Jinnie asked, 
with the most unconventional freedom. “Just 
come up whenever you feel like it.” 

“ Yes,” interposed the farmer’s wife, “jist you 
make yerself at home, Mr. Ritchie. Jinnie’sgot 
her pianny up in the front room, and if you’d 
like to go up there and set awhile, evenin’s, jist 
dew.” 

“ Thanks,” Ritchie murmured, without daring 
to look at Bob, who seemed to be on the verge of 
a convulsion. 

“ My dear fellow,” Wynne said, that morning, 
on the way down to the station, “as the girls 
say, it’s just too funny for anything. Only keep 
me posted how your flirtation gets on. Think of 
Malcolm Ritchie and this little rustic.” And he 
laughed a low, musical laugh of derision. 

Ritchie did not go up to the front room for 
several evenings. When at last he did, his 
knock interrupted one of Chopin’s sweetest noc¬ 
turnes. Miss Jinnie was seated at the piano. 
She wore a brown calico dress with red flowers 
in it—a dress even more hideous than the purple 
spotted one. 

“Ah, come in,” she said, looking around, but 
not rising. “You are always welcome here, as 
Auntie says; but when you come, you mustn’t 
expect me to talk: for I can never talk when I 
play.” As she said this, she whirled around on 
the piano-stool, and let her hands droop softly on 
thq keys, in a kind of caress. 

It was Mendelssohn first, and then Mozart, 
and Liszt, and Beethoven. As Ritchie glanced 
from the sweet rapt face to the supple white 
fingers, gifted with such an exquisite touch, he 
began to think that he had stumbled over a social 
phenomenon. 

“ But, with all this,” lie wrote to Bob Wynne, 
“ she is wholly devoid of taste in personal adorn¬ 
ment. Her dresses are appalling; her shoes are 
an anachronism. You ask about the fishing. 
There’s plenty of trout still, but I haven’t been 
out much yet, except with Miss Gray. Now 
don’t make more of this fact than you’ve a right 
to, which isn’t much. She has a passion for 
spring-flowers, and grasses, and that sort of 
thing; and I help her to collect them. Farmer 
Goodrich has a rickety old buggy which he lets 


us have now and then. The uncle and aunt will 
do anything for Jinnie.” 

“ You seem to have quite forgotten the original 
purpose of your stay ihere,” AVynne wrote, in 
reply. “ Three weeks have passed siuce I left 
you, and you are still driving Miss Gray about 
the country, instead of catching trout, and send¬ 
ing me a lot, as you promised. I’m afraid your 
old weakness has overcome you, and that you are 
flirting again. Don’t break the poor girl’s heart.” 

“You'speak too late,” was the reply. “Ang¬ 
ling is now quite out of the question. I have 
assumed the sacred duties of companion to an 
interesting invalid. To be explicit. Bob, the 
buggy had the kindness to go to pieces, on the 
road, and it was my privilege to rescue Miss 
Gray from the wreck. She hurt her foot—quiie 
a small foot, too, Bob, in spite of the shoe, and— 
well, it was very interesting. The doctor says 
Bhe may be confined to the lounge for a fortnight. 
Picture me, at present, as her devoted attendant. 
I read and talk to her by the hour. She dor* 
flirt, Bob. IIow the little rustic learned, I don’t 
know ; I suppose it comes by nature, as you said. 
Indeed, I tbink she understands it better than 
any girl I ever saw: for I can’t, for the life of 
me, presume upon a single privilege. I have 
said to her some of the softest things I ever 
uttered; but, upon my soul, I’d no more think of 
taking her hand than I’d think of flying.” 

The days and weeks slipped by, and Malcolm 
was still installed at Farmer Goodrich’s. In the 
end, Wynne began to be seriously concerned for 
him, and wrote to inquire “what the deuce he 
was doing with himself.” 

It was one bright and unseasonably warm tfler- 
noon, that Malcolm came in, in a gleeful mood. 

“I’ve raked up a buggy, Miss Gray,” he said; 
“a buggy that won’t break down, and, if you 
like, we can take a drive along the river.” 

“A last drive,” Jinnie said, smiling, as she 
toyed with a letter which she held in her band. 

“ I hope not the very last,” said Malcolm, 
lightly. 

“The very last, Fm nflraid,” she answered, 
wilh peculiar sweetness. “I have had a sum¬ 
mons to Baltimore.” 

Malcolm looked very much disappointed. 

“You have friends in Baltimore?” he saiJ, 
suggestively. 

“Oh, yes! I went to school there, yon know.” 

“I am very sorry you are going.” be said, 
awkwardly—more awkwardly than he ever said 
anything in his life. “We have had such ft 
pleasant time; at least, I have enjoyed it.” 

“And I too,” she answered, softly. “But the 
fishing is pretty well over, now.” 
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“THAT LITTLE RUSTIC/' 


44 It wasn’t the fishing that kept me here so j 
long,” he ventured, quite boldly; and Jiunie ' 
blushed like a rose. j 

“ I can understand that,” she hastened to say; j 
44 1 never knew a more delightful place to idle in.” j 
44 The buggy is here, Miss Gray,” he said, i 
walking to the window, and then back again, j 
“Allow me to take you down.” * 

When he had her beside him, alone, on the j 
river-road, he turned to her, and said: j 

44 You are one of the most baffling persons I j 
ever met, Miss Gray.” 

She laughed; and there was a sudden flash in { 
her clear, hazel eyes. 

“You have flirted with me unconscionably,” 
he continued. 

“As to that,” she answered, coolly, “ I think, 
Mr. Ritchie, that 1 did no more than you 
desired.” 

Any other woman would have blushed and 
denied it. Her manner of receiving the accusa¬ 
tion gave a new turn to his thoughts. 

“ Yet you stand wholly uncommitted,” he said, 
discontentedly. 

“That is as it should be. Otherwise I should 
not have taken up such a dangerous amusement. 
We have flirted, of course. What else could we 
do, under the circumstances?” 

“ Nothing half so interesting; but—excuse me, 
if I presume too much—where did you learn to 
manage a situation so adroitly?” 

44 You forget that I was educated in Baltimore.” 

44 But school-girls have no opportunity of ac¬ 
quiring such finesse.” 

44 Some women are born with it, Mr. Ritchie.” 

44 1 believe they are. But what would you \ 
have done, Miss Gray, if I had followed up your 
favors, and asked you to marry me?” < 

44 The case is not. to be supposed,” she said, 1 
with the best of countenance. 41 You have more j 
sense; but if you hadn’t had, of course I should } 
have refused you unconditionally.” < 

44 But suppose,” he urged, bending forward \ 
eagerly to catch her reply, 44 suppose I had got- < 
ten beyond my depth—that—” j 

“ Excuse me. Mr. Ritchie,” she said, glancing j 
up, and then down again, half in pique, half in 
amusement. 44 1 have been abroad, and I have 
picked up a little learning, too.” 

She finished this speech in German, so pure 
and fluent that Malcolm stared. Then, like a 
wave, the recollection rushed over him of all he 
and Wynne had said that evening on the front 
porch. She must have heard and understood it 
all. 

44 1 have behaved like a donkey!” he blurted 
out; and the color fairly flamed in his face. 


A demure little smile twinkled about the cor¬ 
ners of her mouth. 

“Can you ever pardon so much conceit nn>d 
presumption ?” he said, in penitential tones. 

“ I will think about it.” 

“You have had your Vevenge,” he went on, 
quite desperately ; and then he tried to take her 
hand, but she waved it out of his reach. 

“ Bitte, Herr Ritchie , tei nickt so freundlich .” 
Malcolm caught up the reins, and turned the 
horse so abruptly, that the buggy almost upset. 

“Certainly,” he said, driving back at a rapid 
rate. 44 1 have no right to expect any mercy at 
your hands.” 

44 How absurd you are! Don’t let us quarrel. 
It is not worth while. I am going away to¬ 
morrow.” 

44 To-morrow ?” he exclaimed, with a start, and 
then he grew quite pale; but he said no more. 
They drove back in silence. 

The next morning, when he came downstairs, 
her trunk was in the hall, locked and strapped, 
all ready for the morning train. It was an im¬ 
mense Saratoga, on the end of which he read the 
following address: 

Miss Ginevra Gray, 

Baltimore, Md. 

As he stood there staring at it, Jinnie cam« 
downstairs, and then Malcolm did feel queer. 

She wore a traveling-dress, which had no kin¬ 
ship whatever with the purple calico. It was a 
stylish suit of olive-green camel’s-hair, beau¬ 
tifully embroidered in silk of a lighter shade, 
and fitting her graceful form to perfection. A 
picturesque hat, heavily laden with plumes, 
drooped over her face; her feet were sho<^ in 
dainty French boots, and she was just in the act 
of drawing on a pair of long chamois gloves. 

Somehow, all at once, Ritchie comprehended 
that she was more at home in this elegant cos¬ 
tume, than in the odious calico dresses she had 
been wearing. 

44 Good-morning,” she said, with a slight flush 
on her checks; and then, after a moment’s hesi¬ 
tation, she added: 

44 1 have something to say to you, Mr. 
Ritchie.” 

Malcolm followed her into the sitting-room, 
and closed the door. 

44 1 have come to confess,” she said, trying to 
smile away her embarrassment. 44 Mr. Ritchie. 
I—I have deceived you. It was because of—of 
what you said to Mr. Wynne that evening. This 
is not my home at all. I live in Baltimore.” 

He leaned against the mantel with a sense of 
complete demoralization. 
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“Mrs. Goodrich is not my aunt,” she went 
on, rapidly; “she was my nurse, when I was a 
child, and I have always called her Aunt Nina. 

I am quite fond of her, and I often come here 
when I am tired of society and city-life. I only 
arrived here the day before you did, and, as my 
trunk was delayed, I had to borrow some of 
Aunt Nina’s dresses. Then, after I had heard 
all you said, I made up my mind to—” 

“ I have been a fool,” Malcolm cried, and there 
was something in his face that forbade her to 
triumph over him. “ But nothing could be more \ 
complete than your revenge. You have taught j 
me to love you. I can never be happy without \ 
you, and—good God ! to think that I should have \ 
thrown away every chance I had in the world!” S 
His face was as pale as death; his voice 
quivered in passionate despair. She had not > 
dreamed that he really loved her. j 

“Mr. Ritchie!” she cried, in astonishment. | 
“I—” 

“ Good-bye!” he said, abruptly, holding out to \ 
her a hand that shook like a leaf. “ You are not j 
at all to blame. It was all my own folly. For¬ 
give me. Miss Gray. I was a conceited coxcomb, 
and it serves me right.” 


Unable to control himself, Malcolm tnrned 
quickly, and started for the door. But he paused 
ere he had reached it, as though his strength, 
both of mind and body, had failed him utterly. 

Covering his face with his hands, he cried, in a 
hoarse and broken voice: 

“ For God’s sake, have pity on me!” 

Then her serenity vanished all in an instant. 
A beautiful blush overspread her face, and she 
held out her hand with a most angelic smile (so 
Malcolm thought). 

“Don’t go!” she whispered, softly. “I will 
forgive you.” 

Ritchie could not believe his own ears. It 
seemed to him that he heard only the echo of his 
own wish. 

“You do not—you cannot mean—” he stam¬ 
mered. 

“ Yes, I do,” sheanswered, demurely. “ Don’t 
make me say it over agaiu. It’s so embarrass¬ 
ing.” 

Then Malcolm caught her in his arms. 

“ This is almost too much,” he cried, passion¬ 
ately. “Oh, my love, my love !” 

Malcolm married Miss Gray, just a year after 
S that, and Bob Wynne was “ best man.” 


DAPHNE. 

BT FAWNY DRISCOLL. 


Ovx* the hills the flees away, 

Apollo follows in wild pursuit; 

Swiftly she flics to the new-born day. 

That blooms like a flow’r in the Eastern gray. 

With the harp of the brook and the bird's sweet lute. 

On and on in the fresh glad dawn 
She flics like the wind, ss noiseless and fleet; 

With wide dark eyes like a startled fawn. 

O'er meadow, and plain, and emerald lawn. 

And Apollo folio wb the lissome feet. 

His angry eyes see the golden hair 
Streaming out on the morning wind; 

Never was maiden so slim and fair 

As this Daphne, with bosom and ankles bare. 

He thinks, as he follows swift behind. 

This wilful Daphne, who will not list 
To bis eager wooing, but flees away 
Into the morning's rosy mist 
With scornful eyes, and lips unkissed. 

Farther and Mother into the day. 

v 

Hirer and orag, and wood and dale. 

Are left behind in her daring flight; 

On aud on till her footsteps fail, 

She rushes blindly; her Ups grow pale, 

Over her face creeps a film of night. 

"0 Mother Demeter, listen to me!” 

She prays, as she flies from A]k>11o*s arms; 

M Sweet lady, come! I have ueod of thee!” 


Apollo comes nearer to her as they flee. 

And her young blood pulses with w ild alarms. 

Almost her happy freedom is done, 

Apollo will make her captive to him, 
j This royal youth with a face like the sun— 

J “Never! never!” she cries os they run, 

Fliuging defiance, with eyes grown dim. 

Her footsteps fall lightly as the leaves 
In Autumn-time wlieu the winds are low 

'Mid the purple grapes and the rustling sheaves; 

“ How close Apollo is !*’ she grieves— 

Ha! there the waters of Thessaly flow. 

A moment she pauses, slim snd fair, 

On the edge of the river, half afraid; 

Her face gleams out from her yellow hair 

Like a star. Her arms and her neck are bare, 

“ Never so staiuless and loyely a maid 1” 

Apollo thinks, in his eager flight. 

Almost he has her against his breast. 

His fingers grasp her garments of white— 

Ah, gods I she vanishes like the light. 

Under the river’s silver crevt. 

Too late, Apollo mourns his chase. 

His tender madness that worked such woe; 

And Daphne's archness and flower-face 

Live alway In the laurel's grace, 

Where Thessaly's water* murmur low. 
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OOVTIMUED FROM PAOB 135. 


IX. 

THE UNDERWOOD BALD. 

Ethel slept but little that night. She had felt 
no compunction on the polo-grounds, but when 
she had retired to herohamber misgivings began 
to assail her. As long as Bhe was in the pres¬ 
ence of others, she could forget: or, at the least, 
she felt she must keep up appearances ; but with 
loneliness and darkness came self-scrutiny and 
the inevitable reaction, till, like many another 
in similar circumstances, she doubted herself, 
wondering if it was possible always to tell 
what was right to do. 

“But it is too late for regret,*' she said at 
last, “ even if I was wrong, of which I am not 
sure, after all. He is as proud its I am, and will 
never forgive me. Oh! can I have misjudged 
him? No, no, I was right. The proof is too 
strong. The baseness, the meanness of men.*’ 

On his part, Lyttleton spent the night not less 
unhappily. Yet he felt positive there was some 
misconception, some mistake. Ethel was of too 
noble a nature, he said to himself, after his first 
ebullition of anger had passed, to have treated 
him so disdainfully, if she had not fancied she 
had good reason for such conduct. He never 
connected the loss of the note, however, with her 
anger. Could Lord Avalon, he asked himself, 
have traduced him ? But he dismissed this, after 
a moment’s thought, as impossible: the young 
nobleman was too honorable to play so base a part. 
Ethel's behavior seemed all the more inexplicable, 
because such a little while had elapsed—only 
twemy-four hours—since she had written so kind 
a note to him. More than once he said to him¬ 
self: “ I will go to Mr. Malvern’s to-morrow, and 
insist on an interview." But he reflected that 
he would be certain to be denied. “ A girl who 
would look one in the face like that," he said, 
“wouldn’t hesitate, even if I found admittance, 
to walk out of the room." Then he thought of 
writing. “ No," he said, “ she will return my 
letter unopened." And now, reflecting on the 
whole affair, his pride took fire again. He re¬ 
called her scornful air, her contemptuous words. 
“She has closed the gates against me; de¬ 
liberately, too; she does not give me the justice 
even that the vilest criminal can claim: the right 


to be heard. I would not forgive her if she were 
to ask me. She is, like all her sex, a heartless 
coquette: and I—I—thought her so noble." 

‘But with morning came more hopeful, more 
lenient feelings. Lyttleton could not believe, 
when all Nature seemed so bright, that his life 
was to be marred forever. A man in love forgives 
everything. “ I cannot call, and I cannot write," 
he said, “ but I shall be sure to come across her 
somewhere; and then I can get an explanation." 

Nearly a week passed, however, yet they did 
not meet, though Lyttleton went everywhere in 
hope of it. At last, one day, he encountered 
Fostnett, at the club. 

“ You look forlorn, old fellow,” said that 
jaunty, garrulous individual. “ As bad as 
Avalon did, before he left.” 

“What? Has Lord Avalon gone?” said Lyt¬ 
tleton, eagerly. “ Ah, that explains why I have 
not met him." And to himself, he added: “I 
wonder if she has refused him ?” 

“Yes/’said Fostnett, “gone, and I don't won¬ 
der. Miss Sinclair’s relapse, I suppose, has bro¬ 
ken your hearts. What, not heard ? My dear boy, 
the day after polo she was taken with a low fever. 
The doctors came, and, as usual, were puzzled 
about the cause. Doctors are awful humbugs; 
they never really know anything. One said it 
was having gone out too soon. The other vowed 
it was malaria: everything, you know, is malaria 
now-a-days. But the long and short of it it^ 
that she was ordered change of air; and so the 
Malverus packed up, and took her to their place 
on the Hudson: ^ was only anticipating their 
usual hegira by a fortnight, they said ; and there 
is nothing going on now till the races here, at 
Jerome Park, in June, and the great Underwood 
masked ball, to follow just after, you know. I 
believe Miss Sinclair wanted to return home, but 
her aunt and cousin wouldn’t hear of it: she 
had promised to stAy with them, lliey declared, 
till fall. Of course, after they had put them¬ 
selves out, in this way, she couldn’t say any 
more. For my part, I don't know what to do 
with myself, now that Loue’S gone: for while 
Miss Sinclair is an invalid, they can't ask any¬ 
body to Malvern Park. However, Fin invited 4o 
Newport, in August, if all goes well. As fbr 
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Lord Avalon, he’s in despair, and has gone off j at Florence. “ I don’t wonder they were called 
on a tour to Chicago and the West. He was \ the gates of Paradise,” she said to Lord Avalon, 
making such fine innings, you see. A week or j “ It is impossible to conceive anything more 
so more would have-won the game. I thought beautiful. Oh! if this copy, is so noble, what 


it had been won already, the day at the polo- 
grounds, Miss Sinclair seemed so gracious. But 
I suppose a girl has the same fun in landing a 
lover, that we have in playing a trout.” 

“ Or a cat in torturing a mouse,** said Lyttle- 
ton, almost ferociously. “ I wonder if there ever 
was a woman that wasn’t a coquette?” He 
turned away, as he spoke, and strode gloomily 
out of the club. 

“ Hard hit,” said Fostnett, “very hard hit,” 
watching him disappear. “ But I hinted to him, 
long ago, that it wasn’t any use entering the 
lists against an English lord. ’Gad, the girls all 
go in for rank.” 

The story was only too true, as to Ethel’s state 
of health, and it was many weeks before she was 
herself again. She was too clear-sighted not to 
Jtnow that her illness was due in part to other 
than physical causes; but she was brave, even 
heroic, and she determined to conquer her weak¬ 
ness, as she called it. When anyone resolves, 
in this way, success is certain. Gradually, 
therefore, she began to recover tone. At last, 
late in May, came invitations for the great 
Underwood ball. Loue was wild to go. Ethel 
saw this; knew that, if she declined, Loue 
also would decline; and, therefore, she said: 
“ Let us accept; I know I shall be well enough ; 
and I am dying to see a fancy-dress ball.” So it 
was arranged that they should leave Malvern 
Hall a fortnight earlier than they had intended, 
and stay a couple of weeks in New Vork, during 
which they would attend the ball. 

The wealth of the Underwoods was counted, 
Hot by millions, but by tens of millions. “We 
have nothing like it in England,” Lord Avalon 
had said. “ Some of us—Sutherland, for example, 
and Bedford, and more than all, Westminster— 
are enormously rich, you know. But of course, 
Miss Sinclair,” it was to Ethel he was talking, 
“ you will say, with your radical notions, that 
we stole it all from the people; ‘ robber-knights 
of the Middle Ages* is, 1 think, the flattering 
phrase you apply to us. At any rate, it has 
been generations in accumulating. But this for¬ 
tune has come up within a single lifetime, I am 
told. It is like something out of the Arabian 
Nights.” 

Ethel was fkmiliar with the Underwood man¬ 
sion. She had dined there, been at more than 
one reception; and had spent frequent mornings 
among its art-treasures. But her favorite was the 
copy of the famous bronze gates of the Baptistry 


| must the original be? I would give a hundred 
| thousand dollars, if I had it, to own those gates, 
j Oh ! what a fine thing it is to be rich : I mean 
| very, very rich, like Mr. Underwood. I never 
| before wanted to be a millionaire.” 
j It was in a mansion almost as sumptuous, 

I ' but belonging to another member of this wealthy 
family, that the last ball of the season was to be 
given; and in order to make the ball more 
notable, it was to be a fancy-dress ball. It was 
j understood that the costumes for the quadrilles 
) were to be exceptionally beautiful. An Opera 
Bouffe quadrille was to be danced: a Hobby- 
Horse quadrille; a Mother Goose one; and 
others equally novel and picturesque. It was to 
be a ball unlike any other ever given in America. 
For that reason, above all others, Ethel, curious 
to see fashionable New York in all its phases, 
was glad she was to go. 

But there was another reason, though one she 
kept deep down in her heart, and hardly con- 
! fessed even to herself: Lyttleton would most 
\ probably be at the ball. She might meet him 
s there, and all be explained. 

\ Alas! for her disappointment. In vain she 
£ looked every where, and continued to look until 
i the ball broke up; he was not present. Here 
> went the Duke of Guise, there Louis XVI. 

> Here were knights in armor, Circassian princes, 
i Neapolitan fishermen, Hungarian hussars. French 
j noblemen of the last century, and others in 
} more quiet costumes; but neither among the more 
\ conspicuous, nor, as she had expected, among 
| the less so, did she recognize Lyttleton. Yet, 

| notwithstanding her pre-occupation, she was 
! interested. The house itself was a triumph of 
[ architecture and decoration. The rich dresses 
| of the ladies more than fulfilled expectation. 

! * There was the hostess, who appeared in the 
costume of a Venetian princess, copied from a 
t picture by Cabanel; there was her friend, who 
\ assisted her to receive, hnd who wore a dress 
| after Vandyke’s picture of the Princess Croy; 

< there an Egyptian princess in her wedding-dress; 

| there Brunhilda, from the Nicbelungcn Lied: 
j there Queen Elizabeth, from the picture in the 
j Tower of London; there a Venetian lady, after 
! the Titian in the Uffizi; there Mary, Queen of 
{ Scots; there a belle of the First Empire, in pale- 
\ blue satin, and train of gold gauze; there, per- 
> haps most effective of all, Georgiana, Duchess 
! of Devonshire ; there hundreds of others, dre**sed 
; either with strict historical accuracy, or, with 
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more or less taste, as Little Red Riding Hoods, 
Bo-Peeps, or in other fairy costumes. Diamonds 
biased everywhere. Beautiful girls and hand¬ 
some dames met you on all sides. 

In the midst of all this splendor and novelty, 
a step, every now and then, would make Ethel’s 
heart beat quick ; for she thought it was Lyttie- 
ton’s. But, alas! neither there, nor during the 
fortnight she staid in New York afterwards, did 
she see him. Business had called him to Chicago 
again, and he only heard of her recovery, and 
presence in the city, after his return, and when 
the Malverns had left for Newport, whither they 
took their departure as soon as the races at 
Jerome Park, that followed the ball, were over. 

Ethel went back to her uncle’s house, after the 
ball, to shed some of the bitterest tears she had 
ever shed in her life. 

“To think that I should have so degraded my¬ 
self,” she said, walking restlessly to and fro in 
her chamber, “ as to have gone there to meet him. 
I might have known better. He despises me. He 
did not go there, just because I was going.” For, 
as yet, she was ignorant of Lyttleton’s absence 
from New York. “Oh! I was right at first; he 
did slander me. To think,” and she wrung her 
hands, “to think I should have sunk so low.” 

X. 

AN OLD TOWN. 

ArotJST had come, and Newport was fall to 
overflowing. Every day there were teas, recep¬ 
tions, dinners, and lunch-parties without number. 
On the first day of that month, punctual to their 
invitation, Lord Avalon and Fostnett arrived, to 
stay till September. 

frhe Malverns owned what they modestly called 
a cottage, but what was really a stately mansion. 
It was of brick and stone, standing on the eastern 
side of what is called the Avenue, with a wide 
lawn between it and the street, from which it 
was separated by a brick wall with stone cop¬ 
ings. A handsome lodge flanked the gateway. 
The back of this stAtely mansion looked down 
upon the sea, from a terrace faced with brick and 
stone. This terrace, as well as the lawn, was 
dotted everywhere with beds of variegated flow¬ 
ers : coleas, geraniums, xania, and scores of 
others: while palm-trees in boxes, and other rare 
exotics, were scattered about. 

“ I was led to expect a cottage,” Lord Avalon 
said to Fostnett, the morning after his arrival. 
“ But this is a veritable ch&teau. The terrace here, 
overlooking the sea, quite brings back Italy.” 

He was interrupted by the appearance of 
Ethel, at a window, attired for driving. 


} “ My aunt wishes me to show you the town,” 

\ she said, as Lord Avalon advanced, bowing, “ Loue 
\ is going to drive Mr. Fostnett out to the Glen.” 

$ “ Delighted,” answered my lord. 

^ A few minutes after, he and Ethel were rat- 

< tling down the Avenue, behind a pair of high- 
J bred steppers, in a pony-chaise. 

< “ It is up on this ridge, from which, as you see, 

\ the ground falls off on both sides, and along 
\ which runs this Avenne, that most of the summer- 
'> residents live,” said Ethel. “Only a few years 

> ago it was all open fields. There, just ahead, 

\ you see a big high building, in lath-and-shingle 

> Gothic, as Ruskin would say. That is the prin- 
\ cipal hotel, the Ocean House. Newport is not 
$ strong on hotels, however: the correct thing is 
1 to live in a cottage.” 

“And such cottages! Some of them almost 
palaces,” replied my lord. 

They bad passed the Ocean House by this 
time. 

\ “Now we come to the Casino,” said EtheL 
S “Suppose we stop, and go in?” 
s “ Only too glad,” answered her companion. 

| They pulled up. Lord Avalon handed Ethel 
\ out. The little English groom jumped down frqm 

I N the rumble behind, and ran to the homes’ heads. 
My lord stopped for a moment, to look up at 
the long facade. 

“Awfally nice,” he said. “A capital copy of 
the brick and timber style, such as we see in the 
^ west of England. It’s not a slavish copy, either; 

but original, and full of true medieval feeling.” 

\ “I believe they call it Queen Anne,” said 
\ Ethel, with a rippling laugh. “Weare nothing, 
Snow, if not Queen Anne; and so everything is 
< Queen Anne.” 

\ “Just so,” replied my lord. “Queen Anne * 
\ let it be. ‘A rose by any other name.’ But— 

\ after you.” • 

| They passed under a low, broad, brick arch- 
$ way as he spoke, Ethel preceding; and then 

( went along a wide hall, to find themselves, at the 
end, in a spacious courtyard. This court-yard 
was surrounded by porches, balconies, and fanci- 
\ ful bits of architecture of every kind, part in 
j wood, and part in brick. Lord Avalon stopped 
| to look around him. 

| “Awfully nice,” he repeated. “Very correct, 

\ no doubt. But I don’t pretend to know. To me, 

< this looks more like the court-yard of some old 
\ monastery, than of a real Queen Anne oountry- 
s house, such as we have in England.” 

\ “ You’ll hardly think it^monastery,” answered 

1 Ethel, smiling, “when you see lawn-tennis being 
played. Monks didn’t play lawn-tennis, did 
they? And there’s a theatre, also. We’re 
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rather early. If we came later, you’d see the see, as great, a hundred years ago, as now; its 
place full of people; a sort of Social Bourse, or prosperity was in the old Colonial { times: even 
Public Exchange; ladies with their knitting, sit- : the names of the streets—Pelham, Thames, Duke, 
ting and chatting; couples flirting; pretty girls, Marlboro—carry you back to them.” 
in all their bravery of attire; and even young “What a quaint place,” said my lord. “Really, 
Englishmen occasionally,” with a sly look at her a very respectable old borough.” 
companion, “sucking the tops of their canes, “Borough? Take care,” anewered Ethel. 
* taking their pleasure sadly, as is their fashion,’ “ Why, this is a city, and has a mayor. I am 
to quote Froissart.” taking you along Spring Street now; and old 

As they turned to leave, Lord Avalon stopped j inhabitants say that it was built before the foun- 
again, in order to admire the effect of the clock- dations of the world were laid.” 
tower, which rose, quaint, yet stately, at the j While Lord Avalon was yet laughing at this 
west end of the court-yard. 5 sally, Ethel had turned sharply down towards 

“ I must say that I know nothing of the kind j the water, 
in Europe that is as fine as this,” he said.! “ I am going to drive you out the Fort road, 
“And how pretty all the girls are. You’ll let j as it is called,” she said. “Look how crowded 
me say that, won’t you, when I add—” the harbor is with yachts. Away ahead, off 


“Add nothing,” broke in Ethel. “The girls > 
are pretty : for we Americans are a picked race. \ 
Only plucky younger sons came to America; and | 
we,” drawing herself up proudly, “are their! 
descendants.” S 

“That you are plucky goes without saying,” \ 
replied her companion, as if not to be rebuffed; j 
“ it is only necessary to know you—” 

But Ethel had not come out on this drive to \ 
have love made to her; so she broke in on the ' 
speaker with her pretty, imperious air: j 

“Pardon me, please, for interrupting you;j 
but here we are at what is called the Old Mill,” j 
pointing with her whip. “ I must not let you i 
pass without calling your attention to it. I hold I 
it is not an old mill, but that it was built by the j 
Norsemen. They spent three years, as you must j 
know, on these shores, about the year 1000. If j 
you expect to keep in my good books, at all,” j 
shaking her head archly at him, “you must be¬ 
lieve it is not an old mill, but a Norse fortress, 
or baptistry, or anything else you choQse; only 
it must Norse.” 

“Norse it is,” said my lord, as Ethel turned 
down to the left, and then pulled up her ponies 
for a moment. 

Lord Avalon now saw, on his right, in the cen- J 
tre of an open green, a circular tower, built of 
rubble-stones, on rudely-turned arches. The 
tower broke off square at the top, about ten feet 
above the keystones of the arches, as if unfin¬ 
ished. 

“Norse, of course,” repeated my lord, with 
great gravity. “ I’ll hold to that, against all 
ooraers. Built on arches, to protect it from the 
Indians.” 

“ You begin very well,” said Ethel, gayly. “ 1 
have hopes of you. Now we will descend this 
hill, though it is not much of a hill, and drive 
through the old town below. It was, as you will 


there, you can see Fort Adams, its grim walls 
rising grey above the water,” 

They now left the bay, and drove for three or 
four miles over quite an open countiy, when 
suddenly Ethel turned to the left. 

“Now we are at Bateman’s Point,” she said. 
“ See—the ocean !” 

And there, directly in front, looking south¬ 
ward, and stretching away till lost in the illimit¬ 
able distance, was the Atlantic. “The first land 
you reach,” said Ethel, pointing with her whip, 
“ is the West Indies.” 

The sun shone brightly. But a slight haze, 
like the thinnest of gauze veils, hung over sea 
and land alike, and softened every detail. The 
ocean was as blue as the Mediterranean. On the 
edge of the water, at the foot of the rocks below, 
the little shore-snipe were running to and fro, 
looking for food. The wash of the waves on 
the shingle was as soft and soothing as a lullaby. 
To the west, the white houses at Narragansett 
glistened in the sun, miles away. 

“ I have nevej seen a sea the color of that, 
except at Sorrento,” said Lord Avalon, enthusi¬ 
astically. “It comes out <piite ultra-marine, 
against those tawny rocks.” 

“And the faces of those black cliffs behind 
us,” answered Ethel, flirting her whip back¬ 
wards, “look like velvet. But stay: in a little 
while I’ll show you something quite different.” 

They drove on, following the windings of the 
coast, with little bays and smaller indentations 
everywhere, for some two miles; crossed a cause¬ 
way, and a bridge built over an inlet from the 
sea; rattled up a flight acclivity ; and making a 
turn to the left, descended again. 

“There,” said Ethel, and she pointed land¬ 
ward, and towards the north. 

Lord Avalon looked across some low-lying 
meadows, covered with the most entrancing- 
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colored turf, to a long, undulating, rocky ridge, j your pardon, Miss Sinclair. * Other lands, other 
silhouetted against the sky, in that direction. j customs.' I hare no right to criticize. And I 
“ By Jove!” he cried, quite excitedly. “That \ believe the thing is done sometimes in England 

is Scotland. I know a bit, between Callander l even. It is the riding, after all, that is the 

and the Trossachs, almost exactly like it. The! object; and I've seen some pretty stiff stone 
hills there are higher, but the shape and color 
are the same.” 

“ I have been told so before,” said Ethel. “ I 
wondered if you would recognize it. I do not j good deal of what we Americans call humbug 
know for myself. 1 have never been in Scot- \ about it. Without wild game, it seems to me, 
land.” j there can be no sport; hunting tame foxes is 

“Then I hope,” lowering his voice, “to be \ butchery, I think. The other day,” and she 
the one to show it to you, the first.” j broke into one of her silvery laughs, “ the poor 

- < fox got on a stone fence, and wouldn’t move; 

XI. | but stood looking, in a puzzled way, at the 

THE rox-HUHT. j hunters, as if he did not quite know what it all 

It was the day of the fox-hunt. The Queen’s • meant; and at last they had to stone him down. 
County Club had brought its hounds to Newport, • However, it isn’t every country that can afford 
where they hunted, twice a week, meeting on \ the luxury of preserving Master Reynard. I 
different duys, at different places. \ suppose peers and foxes are the two pillars of 

“The meet, to-day, is at Paradise Rocks,' the English constitution; and so must be kept 
beneath which Bishop Berkeley used to sit and \ up. Isn’t it so?” 

muse,” said Ethel, to Lord AvaAon. “The story j What my lord would have replied, we cannot 
goes, that the good prelate, on one occasion, * B ny ; but at that instant, the hounds were put 
was interrupted by a fox-hunt. So, you see, on the -scent; and away they went, streaming 
fox-huntiug is nothing new here. We have j over the scrubby plain eastwards, and half hid- 
bther antiquities, in Newport, besides the Old • den occasionally in the tall marsh grass, where 
Mill.” i you saw, not their bodies, but only the wagging of 

Lord Avalon accompanied Ethel in the pony- j their tails. Everybody followed, horsemen and 
chaise; Loue went with Fostnett on his drag; ; horsewomen first, then dog-carts, pony-chaises, 
and Mrs. Malvern followed in the barouche. - Victorias, barouches, common wagons, and even 
The meet was a brilliant sight; for nearly every- j enthusiastic boyRon foot. The splendor of color, 
body was out. Many ladies were on horseback. * with the red coats blazing in front, and the crim- 
Those in carriages were all dressed superbly, j son parasols of the ladies, was altogether inde- 
and displayed a perfect galaxy of color. The ; scribable. 

members of the hunt, in their scarlet coats, j The hunt, at first, took the direction of the 
riding hither and thither, to pay their respects ; sea; but before it reached the high sand-dunes, 
to such belles as they knew, added to the bright- that here shut off the bench from the salt meadows, 
ness of the scene. The crowd of equipages was J it swerved to the east, and next to the north, 
so dense, that, when the huntsman appeared, J It passed over a little bridge, and so up a 
with his dogs, it was with difficulty he could ' slightly rising hill beyond. Then, as the hounds 
make his way through the throng. j crossed a green field, they were seen with great 

“Oh! what beauties,” cried Ethel, enthu- \ distinctness, till they reached a stone fence 
siastically, as the hounds came trotting up. j beyond, over which they tumbled, and so disap- 
“Look at their lovely oars.” j peared. The master of the hunt was close after 

“ Very nice,” answered Lord Avalon, critically, j them, and went over in most gallant style. Ethel, 
“ But where do they expeot to draw a fox ? I j in spite of her pretended soorn, was so excited 
see no place, here, where one might look for by the sight, thAt she clapped her hands. Two 
Master Reynard.” or three other riders followed the master, with 

“Don't you know?” cried Ethel, laughing, equal success. Then a horse refused the fence, and 
“ They bring the fox in a bag.” j shied, almost knocking over a rider who was 

“ In a bag?” The accent was one of absolute ; following close after. Next came a lady, tall and 
horror. \ slight of figure, and mounted on a rather weedy- 

14 Yes. They drag a bag of atmis-seed to lay j looking chestnut. “ She’ll never do it—never, 
a scent; and then, when the bounds have fol- S with that screw,” cried Ethel. “But no- 
lowed for a mile or two, let the fox out.” j like a bird she goes over,” clapping her hands 

“ And they call that fax-hunting? But I beg i again. ” It was her light weight, however.” And 


| fences, as we drove along.” 

| “ You needu’t apologize,” replied Ethel, 

; gayly. “ I confess there appears to me to be a 
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so it went on, rider after rider taking the fence, 
though a good many, os Ethel noticed, availed 
themselves of an open gate near at hand.. - 

“ Now,” said my lord, when all the horsemen 
had disappeared, “if you’ll drive just where I tell 
you, we’ll be in at the death. I had a hint, 
yesterday, at the club, where the fox was to be 
let out of the bag, and probably killed. They 
seem, here,” dryly, “to fix all these things 
before, which,” with a quizzical look at Ethel, 
“really saves a deal of trouble, you know.” 

“You are an arrant humbug,” cried Ethel. 
“You knew all this, it seems, and yet pretended 
to be surprised when I told you they brought the 
fox in a bag.” 

Everything happened just as Lord Avalon had 
predicted. He directed Ethel to turn down an 
apparently unused road, which a sign-board pro¬ 
claimed to be Indian Avenue, and which brought 
them down to the arm of the sea, that here 
divides the island on which Newport is built, 
from the mainland to the east. For a consider¬ 
able distance they could see the fox running 
straight down the wind ; the hounds about half a 
field behind; and the red-conted riders, and ladies 
in their jaunty hats, following after. It was as 
pretty a sight as can be imagined. At last the 
fbx took to the water, where he was captured. 

“I retract my criticisms,” said Ethel, os they 
drove slowly homeward, in the almost Paradis¬ 
ical twilight. “ It was really worth seeing.” 

“ I don’t think it equal to a run in Leicester¬ 
shire,” said my lord, frankly; “but fox-hunt¬ 
ing of any kind is awfully nice, as you say. I’ve 
seen the thing done at Rome, and not done any 
better than here. Only there they do unearth 
the fox. This bringing him in a bag is rather a 
staggerer.” 

“And having to pelt him off the top of a fence,” 
said Ethel, going back to her cynicism. “ That’s 
sport, isn’t it ?” with a gay laugh. 

“ I believe you invented that story, Miss Sin¬ 
clair. ’Pon my soul, I do,” said Lord Avalon. 
“There isn’t anything saucy that you won’t 
invent, you know, if you think you can hoax a 
fellow with it.” 

Ethel and Lord Avalon had lingered so long, 
that the stars were in the sky when they reached 
the Malvern villa. At the door stood Fostnett, 
with a yellow envelope in his hand, waiting to 
receive them. 

“ Good news,” he said. “ My yacht has all 
her fittings completed at last, and sails for New¬ 
port to-day. Here is the telegram. Now we’ll 
have that cruise out to Block Island, and then 
through the Sound, to Vineyard Haven and 
Nantucket—” 


“ And the Lord knows where else,” interrupted 
Lard Avalon, with the memory of the overturn, 
in the coach-and-fbur, before him. 

“ Yes, the Lord knows where,” replied Fostr 
\ nett, and with a gleam of poetry quite above his 
usual level, he glanced at Loue, who had also 
come to the door, and who looked ravishingly 
pretty, and added: “ Perhaps to the * Isles of the 
Blest’. Who knows?” 

“Who knows?” echoed my lord, with a look 
at Ethel. 

“But the Isles of the Blest always evade the 
voyager,” said Ethel, demurely. “The one 
thing known about them, and the only thing, is 
just that.” 

> “But there’s always hope,” replied Lord 
Avalon. “They lie in the future, and in the 
future is always hope.” 

Fostnett’s yacht had been considered the per- 
] faction of its kind, even before this year; but 
\ when Mrs. Malvern had deigned to accept an 
j invitation to go with him yachting, and bring 
| Loue and Ethel, he had given orders for the 
| complete refitting of its cabin. When the ladies 
j went on board, the day they were to start, they 
j burst into exclamations of delight. They found 
the boat much larger than they had supposed; 
j so large, that, in spite of her having a flush deck, 

\ her cabin was both roomy and high. Noth- 
| ing so ekic , Loue declared, had ever been seen. 

| Ethel, having lived all her life in an inland vil- 
| lage, had not been at sea before, and the experi- 
l ence was quite new and delightful. The skill 
and taste with which all things necessary to 

> comfort, and even luxury, were compressed into 
^ such small compass, particularly impressed her. 

\ A charming lunch was the first proceeding. 

\ During this, the anchor was hove, and sail made, 

] so that when the guests came on deck, the 
j schooner was slipping past Lime Rock, with 
j Fort Adams dead ahead. As they drew out of 

the harbor, the breeze freshened; the yacht 
* began to lie over; the sails drew taut overhead; 

\ and the green, translucent water went hissing 
past, and whirled off* astern in a long, glittering 
wake of white. 

In a little while the Dumplihgs were opened, 
on the starboard bow; and leaviug grim Fort 
Adams on the left, the yacht stretched out towards 
\ the open sea. Bea/ver Tail soon receded behind 
| them; and then, in turn, the shores of Narra- 
gnnsett followed, standing out white against the 
afternoon sky. 

J “ We have a fair wind for Block Island,” said 
( Fostnett, “ and will anchor there for the night. 
| See, my lord, how she slips along. Have yon 
1 anything like that in England?” 
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“ WVve not such half biui boats there,’* said 
hi3 lordship. “ You know you beat us awfully, 
when you sent the America across. But that 
taught us a lesson, and we’ve improved since 
then.” 

They were now fast dropping the land, and 
soon began to come.up with the Light-Ship; and 
after that with Point Judith, the latter well on 
their starboard. The yacht did, indeed, slip 
through the water at a spanking pace, so that, 
before an hour, Point Judith was far astern, and 
Block Island apparently close under their stem. 
The little breakwater was soon made, when the 
party landed, and walked up to the nearest 
hotel. The afternoon was whiled away in in¬ 
specting this curious, out-of-the-way spot, that, 
until within a few years, was practically os shut 
out from America, at least in winter, as the North 
Pole itself. Then, as the sunset trailed its long 
wake of gold across the waters of the Sound, they 
went back to the yacht, where a dinner was 
served to them, as delicate as one used to get, 
thirty years ago, in Paris, in the Trait Frbret 
itself. After that, the four young people ad¬ 
journed to the quarter-deck, Mrs. Malvern saying 
that she would stay below, as she was afraid of 
the night damps. But she heard Fostnett and 
his guests chatting and singing, even long after 
she had sought her cabin, quite up to midnight, 
in fact: till the Pleiades and Aldebaran had 
risen, and Orion in their wake ; till the full moon, 
yellow as a shield of gold, had come up, out of 
the silent sea. 

By this time, the group of four had broken 
up. separating into two distinct parties. Ethel 
had been asked, by Lord Avalon, to tell him the 
legend of the phantom ship, about which he had 
heard so much ; and Fostnett and Loue, between 
whom evidently an understanding had been come 
to, had taken advantage of this to slip away by 
themselves. 

“What do you think about it?” asked Loue, 
hanging on her lover’s arm, and glancing towards 
the other pair. “Will she have him?” 

“ You ought to know. Girls always tell each 
other those things, don’t they?” 

“ But Ethel is so reticent. At one time, I 
fancied she was in love with Lyttleton; but he 
stopped coming, all at once. I think there was 
some tiff between them, though I did not dare to 
ask. He never once called to inquire about us, 
after that day at polo. Now, I begin to believe, 
I reaHy do, that she is going to marry Avalon.” 

“ To be sure she is, you darling little goose. 
How could you doubt it ? Listen how low her 
voice is. No girl, not in love, talks in that way 
to a fellow.’* 


XII. 

THE TRITONS’ HORN. 

Fostnett, however, scarcely understood Ethel’s 
feelings. At this period, perhaps, she did not 
understand them herself. She certainly was not, 
as yet, in love with Lord Avalon. But it would 
be a mistake to suppose that she had not begun 
to consider the very great probability of a pro¬ 
posal from him. It was impossible to ignore his 
intentions. Equnlly impossible was it to deny 
him many good qualities, and even many singu¬ 
larly attractive ones. If Ethel had never met 
Lyttleton, she would, perhaps, and long before 
this, have been moved by my lord’s assiduities. 
But though she had cast Lyttleton off, though she 
still believed him to be utterly false, though she 
had now little expectation of ever seeing him 
again, her heart had received such a shock, like 
some delicate rose beaten down by a storm, that it 
refused to open its petals, as yet, to the sunshine 
of any other love. 

Nevertheless, as we have hinted, she was drift¬ 
ing unconsciously into an engagement. Let two 
ships come near together, it is said, on a calm 
sea, and they will insensibly yet gradually gravi¬ 
tate towards each other. It is so, also, with poor 
human nature. Affection is so necessary to our 
happiness, that when denied it in one direction, 
we crave after it, instinctively, in another. Or 
to put it differently, we may say that it has been 
wisely ordained that when two souls are thrown 
into contact, they inevitably see the good in each 
other. Hence the many marriages, and happy 
oneB even, where, but for this propinquity, and 
but for a previous disappointment perhaps, there 
would have been neither union nor affection. 

But Ethel was still so much under the influence 
of the past, that if Lord Avalon had proposed 
now, he would have been rejected. The sun had 
gone down for her, but something of his lost 
radiance still lingered. My lord, without know¬ 
ing the full truth about Lyttleton—in fact, rather 
supposing he had been refused, since he no longer 
visited Ethel—was quite conscious that, as yet, 
the fruit was not ripe for him ; and like a wise 
man, refrained from attempting to pluck it too 
soon. 

The next morning broke bright and balmy. 
But before the voyagers bad long left their little 
harbor, one of those thick fogs, so frequent in 
that climate, suddenly came up. Fostnett first 
called attention to it as it lay on the eastern 
horizon, like a long, low pile of fleece. The dis¬ 
tant sails were seen in front of it, for a moment, 
and then disappeared; swallowed up, apparently, 
forever. Very soon it reached the yacht. Ethel 
had gone below for a book, leaving the sun shin- 
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ing brilliantly ; but when she came back, the f For, rising out of the mist, close at hand, first 
foresail was already lost in the mist. It was noti her topmast being visible, then her mainsail, and 
& cold, raw fog, however, such as drives in on ? then her hull, appeared a large schooner. Just 
Nahant; but a soft, soothing, semi-tropical one, for an instant, it seemed as if the two vessels 
delicious to the senses beyond description. It would come into collision. But the sailing- 
cast a strange, unreal glamor, however, on master had discovered the intruder simultane- 
everything. One thought instinctively of Mi- ously with Avalon, and had put the helm down 
randa, and Shakespeare’s enchanted seas. at once. In another moment, the schooner passed 

Suddenly, a strange, prolonged sound was harmlessly across their bow, and disappeared as 
heard, but where coming from it was impossible she had come—noiselessly, and like a spectre, 
to imagine: it rose, and fell, and rose again, and her hull going first, then her lower sails, and 
then died off in long, sonorous reverberations, then the tall topmast. 

Ethel started. Ethel drew a long breath. 

Fostnett laughed, good-humoredly. 44 How phantom-like,” she said. “ It is as if 

44 Ha! we have frightened our hitherto unin- were in a realm of ghosts.” 
timidated heroine, have we?” he said. “Come, And everybody looked, indeed, spectral, seen 
now, Miss Sinclair, what do you think it is?” through the wan light that the fog emitted. So 
“I’m sure I cannot tell. Oh, there it is at least thought Ethel. “ They are apparitions,” 
again!” With another unconscious start, she said to herself, 44 and I am an apparition 
44 How unearthly. It seems to fill all space.” too.” 

“It is only the fog-horn at Point Judith,” “All this romancing about Tritons, and the 
replied Fostnett, with an air of conscious ; Isles of the Blest, is very well,” interposed 
knowledge. Fostnett, with a sudden assumption of practical 

44 Yet,” said Lord Avalon, “it seems to me, wisdom. “ But it’s time to lay our course. We 
just as it does to Miss Sinclair, to come from can’t stay here, bobbing about, all day.” 
everywhere.” 44 But how can you ‘lay your course/ as you 

The sound went on, at intervals of thirty call it, in this fog?” said Ethel, 
seconds. 44 Let me show you. 4 There are more things 

“Now that I have become accustomed to it,” in heaven and earth/ you see, ‘than are dreamt 
said Ethel, “it has a certain wild music in it. of,’ even ‘in your philosophy/ my sagacious 
I can almost fancy that Tritons are blowing their Miss Sinclair. 'Nothing is easier than to lay our 
horns, all around us. See, isn’t that one, riding course.” 

on & dolphin, there, with a conch-shell at his 44 1 am all attention,” said Ethel, 
mouth?” “Very well,” he said. “Here is a chart of 

“Just so, just so,” cried my lord, “only he j these waters,” unrolling it. “We are about 
dodged back into the spray, as soon as you spoke, i here,” pointing with his finger. 44 There is the 
We are really in the realm of enchantment, and j light-ship; we must lay our course for it. We 
the 4 Isles of the Blest/ of which we were talk- do that by the compass. But we wish to know, 
ing the other night, lie somewhere in the offing.” you will say, when we shall reach the light-ship. 

A gentle land-breeze was blowing from the Very well. I throw overboard * this line, with 
west, and at this moment the scent of water- this drag at the end,” suiting the action to the 
ftties was distinctly perceived, as it often is, on word. “Thatrecords on this dial, which I keep 
that coast; for behind Point Judith lie innu- here—it is called the taffrail log—our rate of 
merable fresh-water ponds, filled with this most progress. I check off, by my watch, the distance 
fragrant of all aquatic plants. we go. At the proper time I look out for the 

44 By Jove,” broke in Fostnett, with a touch of light-ship, and, presto! there she is.” 
poetry foreign to him, “ we are within hail of it Loue looked proudly at the speaker. For was 
already Don’t you scent the enchanted air? he not her own especial property, by an engage- 
What. were 4 the gales of Araby the blest/ to ment now almost a week old. and did not eveiy- 
this?” thing he said, have, therefore, the flavor of first 

Nothing more was said, for some time. At love? 
last the fragrance died away, as suddenly as it “ There,” cried Fostnett, exultingly, after the 
had come. All this while, the fog-horn—or, as lapse of an hour or so, “didn’t I tell you? The 
Ethel would stilt have it, the Tritons—went on. light-ship. Voila! Behold!” 

“ Look out!” cried Lord Avalon, suddenly, And there, indeed, it was, looming up out of 
starting to his feet. “Hard down— hard —or we the fog, white and phantom-like, 
shall be run over.” The yacht, after this, was headed almost due || 
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taat. In a short while the fog lifted. The \ too, had come into the sky, and was reflected 

voyagers could now see the shores, by which i on the water, which began to assume a weird, 

they sailed: the cliffs back of Newport, West j half-tawny hue. 

L Island, Buzzard’s Bay, and many other islands. As j As time went on, this color changed and deep- 

the sun began to decline, they made Gay Head, \ ened, and the sea began to look more uncanny, 
but as yet for in front, its orange-colored bluff j A glare, like that of an electric light, threw a 
glowing in the westering light, like some great j greenish tint over everything. The faces of 
topaz. Then they fanned gently by Vineyard j Ethel’s companions seemed like those of the dead 
Island, where they were greeted by the same \ almost. The same ghostly radiance was on the 
subtle fragrance of water-lilies which had been | deck, the sails, the spars, even on the brass-work 
wafted from Point Jut^th. It was all, Ethel j of the yachft. 

thought, like some enohanted dream. \ “It is like the Judgment Day,” said Ethel, 

They did not land at Vineyard Haven, but < with a shudder, 
kept on over the now darkening seas, till, long \ Jt would seem, too, as if they had the ocean 

after the stars had begun to throb and twinkle in | wholly to themselves; for though they were 

the almost purple sky, they reached Nantucket, j directly in the track of vessels coming south 
and there cast anchor for the night. j from Boston, not a single sail, for a long time, 

- | was in sight. At lactone appeared: a schooner, 

XIII. | evidently also a yacht. At first it was quite 

the sudden squall. < distant; but as the afternoon wore on, it drifted 

“I wish there was more,wind,” said Fostnett, \ nearer, as if by that curious attraction of which 
the next day, as the yacht lay rolling languidly j we have Already spoken. 

on the long swell, off the peninsula of Cape Cod. \ “I never saw anything like this off the Eng- 
“ We shall never make Provincetown, if it keeps 5 lish coast,” said Lord Avalon, at last. ** Is it 
as calm as this. Come, captain, whistle for a j frequent here?” 

breeze.” i Fostnett admitted that it was strange to him, 

They had lingered in quaint, old-fashioned \ and appealed to the sailing-master. 

Nantucket half the morning, admiring its j “I’ve heerd,” said the latter, “ that things 
antique houses, and talking of its decaying < looks like this, sometimes, in the Nor’west, 
glories, and now noon had come, and they were j when the forests are on fire; when the smoke is 
only half-way to Provincetown ; and meantime the £ blown off for hundreds of miles, and hides the 
wind had fallen to a dead calm. j sun. Maybe it’s that. I read, in a paper, at 

Yet it was all, Ethel thought, very beautiful .} Newport, that the woods beyond Lake Cham- 
She did not share Fostnett’s nervous anxiety to l plain were burnin’.” 

be moving, a feeling that seems universal with \ When our voyagers went down to lunch, it was 
American men of his type. She did not care J so dark in the cabin that the lamps had to be 
whether the yacht was going or not. The glamor \ lighted. Perhaps it was on this account, that, 
of unreality clung yet about everything. She \ on returning to the deck, the sky looked even 
preferred not to talk even. She lay, half reclin-J more uncanny than before. Meantime a* heavy 
ing, on some India shawls, that Lord Avalon had j sea was beginning to 6et in. 
spread on the deck for her; and leaning on her 5 “ This is unaccountable; what can it all mean, 

elbow, her chin supported by her hand, she gazed \ captain?” said Fostnett. “ There isn’t a breath 
out over the quiet sea, lost in reverie. j of wind here. Yet yonder schooner, somehow, is 

If anyone had asked her what she was think- s a good deal nearer than when we went below.” 
ing of, she could not have told. All she was / “I can’t make it out,” said the skipper, ex- 
conscious of was the lazy heave with which the \ amining the horizon all round, with a prolonged 
yacht, almost imperceptibly, rose and fell on the \ scrutiny, and shaking his head, with a puzzled 
long undulations. For there was no sea on, j look. 

properly so called: only the swell of the great $ “I’ve read,” interposed Lord Avalon, “of a 
deep coming in. At first sight, indeed, the ocean j sky like this, in the tropics, before a white 
seemed to be as still as a lake. But when the i squall. Have you ever seen a white squall, 
eye followed the long reach of water to the east- captain ?” 

ern horizon, it was seen to lift itself slightly, j “ I’ve never been in the West Indies,” said 
with a slow, prolonged motion, like some mighty the sailing-master. “ Them squalls come all at 
animal, respiring in its sleep. This shining once, rippin’ and tearin’ everything, don’t 
surfece, unbroken even by a ripple, had the they?” 

sheen oi satin. A strange light, by this time, “Yes; and if we are to have one here, we 
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bad better take in sail, hadn’t we ? By the bye, j 44 You hardly appear aa frank as usual. What 
I see that the yacht, yonder, is doing so.” is your own opinion?” 

Perhaps tiie skipper was a little nettled at the “I am neither the owner, nor the sailing- 
advice thus hinted ; perhaps he really did not | master,” with a smile, 44 and have no right to an 
think there was any danger; so he shook his j opinion. But whatever happens,” earnestly. 44 1 
head again, but this time with an obstinate air, am here, remember; and will lay down my life, 
and answered: j if necessary. Ha! what is that?” 

44 1 never heard of a white squall, up in these His look, as he spoke, had been turned to the 
parts; and, for anything short of that, I don’t southeast. Here a thick mist had suddenly 
care. We are strong-handed enough to get her j made its appearance, lying low and white on the 
snug and safe, if we want to, befor^ou can say j water, like a pile of snowy fleece. There was 
Jack Robinson. Them fellers, I take it, air some j gilence for some minutes. In this interval, the 
young fools from Bosting, who know nothin’ of j mist could be seen very perceptibly to grow 
yachtin’, and areskeered at the first sight o’ any- i denser and denser, until it became a bank of 
thin’ onusual.” ! impervious cloud, that began to drive down 

44 I’m of the captain’s opinion,” said Fostnett. \ rapidly toward them. Lord Avalon and Ethel 
14 1 see no oause for alarm. Besides, we shall j watched it, the latter breathlessly, as it sp- 
want all the canvas we can spread to claw off j proached. Great masses of cumuli now began 
the coast, if the wind comes out from the east. \ to sweep from east, to west across the sky. 
We’ve drifted so in-shore, that the breakers, as «« Here it comes,” cried my lord, at last, 

you see, are here just under our lee.” For a low, hissing sound was heard, at first 

This conversation had occurred forward, out j apparently far off on the horison, but which got 
of hearing of the ladies. The gentlemen now went j louder and nearer every instant, until, almost as 
aft, and joined Loue and Ethel. Mrs. Malvern! he spoke, it was close at hand; while the driving, 
was sitting by herself, near the wheel, reading. \ whirling masses of vapor to the eastward were 
44 There is nothing the matter, is there?” asked \ zig-zagged incessantly with flashes of lightning, 
Loue, a little frightened. 44 Come, Fred, what j accompanied by tremendous claps of thunder, 
were you talking of, off there by youreelves?” The hissing sound had now become a roar; was 
Ethel, too, glanced up, and with something of < beside them, above them—in fact, seemed to fill 
apprehension. She hardly liked the look of all space. 

Lord Avalon. He was evidently, she thought, 44 Here it comes,” repeated my lord. 44 Hold on, 
anxious, but striving to conceal his concern. ( Miss Sinclair: hold fast. I must help together 
44 My dear little goose,” said Fostnett, addres- j partly stripped.” For the skipper was shouting 
sing his betrothed, 44 there isn’t the least thing / to let everything go by the run; all were rushing 
to fear. All this strange look in the sky is but j for the ropes : even Fostnett and the cook, 
the smoke from the forests on fire, up in the j Down it came. It seemed to Ethel, that, if 
Adirondacks, as the skipper says. Don’t you j ten thousand batteries had been discharged all at 
smell it?” | once, the roar could not have been greater. The 

But Loue shook her pretty little head. Even I spray, torn from the tops of the waves, drove 
her faith in her lover could not make her recog- j past, cutting her face like small shot. It was such 
nize smoke in the air, when, to her at least, j a hurricane, in both its suddenness and its fnry, 
there was no smell of smoke whatever. j as had never been seen in that latitude before. 

44 Will you take me forward, for a moment, or J There was a moment of suspense, but only a 
more?” said Ethel. Lord Avalon bowed, and moment. The ropes were let go; the topsail 
obeyed her. 44 Why don’t we shorten sail?” she \ tumbled to the deck; the mainsail came down 
asked, when they were alone. 44 Be frank with j with a run: and the helm was jammed hard, 
me. I did not wish to speak before Loue.” j 44 Hard ! harder!” the skipper shouted, as the 
Lord Avalon hesitated, evidently embarrassed, j yacht hung trembling. With a quiver, as if she 
“ The crew seem to think we shall have a j was some sentient being, she answered it at last, 
blow,” he said, evasively; 44 but the skipper, who j and came partially up into the wind. Ethel, who 
ought to know best, believes not.” \ had been at sea long enough to know the import- 

44 But isn’t discretion the better part of valor? j ance of this, drew a long breath of relief. 

What is to be lost by taking in sail ?’ ; j Perhaps, if there had been a single, undis- 

« You heard what Fostnett said. If it really j puted authority on board, the yacht might yet 
comes on to blow hard, we shall want some can- j have been saved. But all was confusion. Order 
vas, at least, to keep clear of thitr lee shore, j and discipline were both lost. Fostnett shouted 
which, I confess, is dangerously near. 0 \ one thing, the sailing-master another; and the 
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men knew not which to listen to: the cook, 
steward, and cabin-boy obeyed the owner, the 
, rest the skipper. Lord Avalon was the only one 
who seemed to retain his coolness and judgment. 

“ Don’t cut away everything,” he cried, “ or 
we shall go on the breakers. Keep something 
on her to give her steerage-way.” 

The breakers were visible, not a very great 
distance off: a long white line, that stretched far 
up and down the coast. As yet the sea on them 
was not so very high, but it grew higher with 
every wave that the hurricane drove shorewards. 
Beyond the breakers was a wide stretch of water, 
that all the afternoon had been as smooth almost 
as a pond, but that already began to be whitened 
with the foam of the shattered surges. It had 
been also comparatively shallow, but was deepen¬ 
ing with every spent billow that swept over it; in 
fact, rapidly becoming a boiling vortex, in which 
even the best swimmer was sure to be exhausted 
and engulfed. 

Ethel was, in one sense, quite aware of the 
danger, if the schooner could not be kept head on 
to the gale. But she only half realized this, in 
the stir and whirl about her. The tramp of the 
men’s feet; the sharp, quick orders; the rattle 
of the blocks; the whistle of the wind in the 
rigging; the ripping of canvas, and creaking of 
spars: all these combined to distract her 


thoughts; and, for the moment, to paralyze her 
perceptions. But it soon became plain that the 
yacht was doomed; for notwithstanding what 
Lord Avalon had said, notwithstanding that the 
skipper rushed up to stop them, the frightened 
cook and steward, by this time, had cut the jib 
loose, as well as the foresail: and the yacht, now 
left, without a rag upon her, fell off broadside to 
the coast, and drifted rapidly shorewards. 

Ethel was surprised into a startled cry ; for the 
breakers,Vhich a little while ago had seemed 
comparatively distant and insignificant, now 
towered up close a-lee, seeming, to her excited 
imagination, almost to reach the sky. It was 
but a few minutes, at the utmost, before the crisis 
came; but it seemed to Ethel hours. The inter¬ 
val was so Bhort, indeed, that Lord Avalon, who 
had started to join her, when he found that 
nothing more could be done, had not time t6 
get to her, before all was over. For just as 
the yacht reached the breakers, 41 going like a 
race-horse,” as Fostnett would have said—if he 
had not been too horror-struck, m that moment, 
to say anything—a sea took her under the 
quarter and turned her completely over. The 
niasts snapped, and went by the board, and the 
ill-fated schooner danced, botto;n upwards, in 
the wild gulf beyond. 

[to bs concluded.] 
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She stands there, tall, with her Bacchante grace, 
Set off by a drees the color of wine; 

* There’s a flash of diablerie in her face, 

That otherwise were divine. 

She speaks, and her tone is so soft and sweet, 

Ton ignore other voices to catch the tone; 

And your heart is thrilled to a quicker beat 
At her smile—is it yours alone 7 

Her fhn is a wonder of pearl and lace, 

The fan, the modern enchantress's wand; 

She flatters and waves it with such a grace, 

In her lovely jeweled hand. 

She turns to speak to that man at her side. 

* Did her voice sink down to a lower tone? 

Is her damask cheek more deeply dyed? 

Or is it your &ocy alone? 

Ton sneer, as yon think how she greeted yon, too, 
And mentally term her a mere giddy flirt; 

Then aha flashes a look, fnll of meaning, at yon; 
And you smile and forget your hart. 

. Bat she's keeping her heart for someone else, 

And yon guess who it Is with a roguish smile; 

' And a gush of magnanimous pity melts 
Tour first contempt the while. 


Rich music, full of a sensuous charm. 

Comes chiming in with your pulse’s beat; 
Ton circle her waist with a thrilling armfr- 
Was ever a waltz ao sweet? 


Not she. but your vauity, leads you astray. 

Tou will find your mistake and soon recover, 
And smile in a very superior way 
At the faith of the next poor lover. 


We all have a talent for something, you know. 

Hers is for charming; she does it well; 

As the present state of your heart will show— 
Can she help this natural spell? 

Ton may think it strange that one so sweet 
Gan crush a heart in that roguish way; 

But she takes your homage as perfectly meet, 
And your wooing as nothiug but play. 

She will Jilt half a dozen Apollos like yon, 
Then marry spine fellow so commonplace. 
That, barring the fact he is rich as a Jew, 

Tou'll wonder what won him her grace. 

And will she be happy? Why not? And blest? 

Well, people, they differ in temper and taste; 
And a lover and ball-dress suits her best— 

Tes, more then the love yon waste. 
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LUTIE’S STORY. 


BT EMMA GARRISON JOXB8. 


“You’ve (lone quite enough for to-day, Lutie; ? 
bo put up your work, dear, and go out for a walk j 
with Jack.” 5 

It was my sister Valerie who said this, one l 
lovely epring morning, os we sat together in the j 
front room of our humble cottage. j 

“Why don’t you come, too, Val?” I said, i 
“You need air and exercise as much as I do.” \ 

“ I think not, dear,” she answered, with her j 
pleasant smile. “Besides, this dress must be 
finished to-day. Run along, dear.” 

“ Hop along, you mean,” I said, half bitterly, j 
taking up my crutch : for I was a cripple. 

She kissed me in silence, and I saw the tears 
rise in her eyes. Val loved me with a tender, 
pitiful love, and strove to the utmost to shield 
me from everything. But her willing hands 
could not always accomplish what her loving 
heart desired; for we were very poor, though, 
before my father’s death, it had been different. 

Val did dress-making and fancy-work ; and I 
made little dotls’ wardrobes, of such odds and 
ends as I could pick up, and sold them for a 
trifle. Even trifles helped, however: for there 
were four of us to be provided for; and grand¬ 
mother could not do much—only to make sun¬ 
shine for us, as Val said, by her loving presence. 

Jack and I accordingly set forth in great glee. 
Ho was, like the others, very tender with me, 
because of my infirmity. So ho walked on 
slowly, when 1 know he was dying to run, lead¬ 
ing me along the most pleasant streets of the 
town, and out into the suburbs, where there 
were a number of aristocratic residences. 

Most of these had lovely flower-pots in front, 
and gilded cages, filled with singing birds, in 
their windows: and it all looked like fairy-land, 
in the golden spring sunshine. We came to a large 
park, at last, enclosed by a tall iron fence; and 
hearing the sound of merry voices, we stopped, 
and looked in, and saw a number of gaily-dressed 
children playing on the lawn. 

“Look, Jack,” I cried. 14 Oh, wouldn’t you 
like to go in there? It’s almost like heaven. How 
green and fresh the grass is; and how pretty 
those little girls are, in their bright dresses.” 

44 Not one bit prettier than you, Lutie,” said 
Jack, stoutly. 

I laughed outright at the idea. The sound of 
my lauehter reached the children’s ears, and 
( 212 ) 


drew their attention to us. One little girl even 
came running across the lawn, and shyly peeped 
oufr at us. She was a lovely creature, dressed in 
white, with blue ribbons in her long, golden 
hair, and p broad blue sash round her waist. 

“Oh, Jack, she looks like a picture,” I said. 

44 Do you mean me?” said the little girl, “ what 
sort of picture do I look like?” 

“Oh, a lovely picture,” I answered. “The 
picture of an angel.” 

She laughed, and clapped her hands. 

“Pretty angel I’d make. Oh, dear! But 
aren’t you tired of standing out there?” 

“ Yes, a little.” 

“ Come in here, then, under the trees.” 

“Let’s go in, Jack,” I whispered; and we 
entered. 

The rest of the children jame trooping up, and 
stood and looked at us. 1 felt uncomtortable for 
a minute, and I’m sure Jack did. But our little 
friend soon made it quite pleasant for us. 

“ These are my cousins,” she said, pointing 
out two little girls, “ May and Grade; and that’s 
my brother Jack—” 

“Oh,” I cried, 44 my brother’s named Jack, 
too.” 

“ now funny,” she cried, clapping her hands. 
44 Brother Jack, and brother Jack,” nodding from 
one to the other, “ allow me to make you acquain¬ 
ted with each other.” 

A great laugh followed, and that was the end 
of all restraint. In a moment more, we were all 
sitting down on the grass, under the shade of the 
trees, and feeling as if we were old acquaintances. 

“ My name is Dollie,” said my little friend, 
laying her soft hand on mine. “ What is yours?” 

“ Lutie,” I replied. 

“ Oh, dear, there you go again,” she laughed. 
44 Why, my big doll is named Lutie.” 

“Lutie makes dolls’ dresses,” put in Jack, 
who never lost an opportunity of praising me; 
‘‘lovely ones, too; and cunning little cloaks and 
bonnets.” 

“ Ob,” cried Dollie, breathlessly, 44 is he telling 
the truth ?” 

“Yes,” I answered; “I make a great many, 
when I oan get stuff to make them of. I sold 
a whole wardrobe to the doll store, on Myrtle 
Avenue, last week.” 

“Oh, how nice. How clever yon are,” cried 
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Dollie. “ Wouldn’t I like to do something like “A kind little girl gave them all to Lutie, 
that? Do you make much money ?” grandma/' answered Val. “Oh, isn't that beau- 

44 Yes, she makes lots,” put in Jack, answering tiful?" 
for me; 44 almost as much as Val does at her 44 It is your mother’s work, Val," said grand- 
dress-making.” ma, her voice broken, tears beginning to trickle 

The three little girls looked at each other; and down her cheeks. 44 Your dead mother's hands 
then Miss Dollie spoke for them all. did this. Child, where did you get it?” 

44 We want you to make an outfit for each of 44 A little girl gave it to Lutie/' Baid Jack, 

as,” she said, 44 a doll's complete outfit; and u What is her name?” 

we’ll pay you whatever you ask.” 44 Dollie,” I answered. 

44 Oh, I should be delighted,” I replied; “but 44 Oh, I want to know her mother's name," 
I'm out of stuff; and I can't afford to buy.” cried grandmother; 44 1 must know—I must find 
44 That's nothing,” said siyjittle patron, jump- out. Your mother embroidered these lilies, mv 
ing up; 44 why, I’ve lots and lots. Just you dear. I know them as well as I should know 
wait here, with May and Gmcie, two minuses.” her dear face, if it could come back to me. 'Your 
She darted off across the lawn, but in a very father brought this lovely cashmere from Canton, 
short time ahe^retutned, aocompanied by a pleas- and gave it to her as a bridal present; and she 
ant-looking lady, i made a shawl for her dearest friend, some years 

44 This is my mamnia,'Lurtie/' she said; 44 and later. That friend'married a British officer, and 
we've brought you a nine lot of pieces/' putting went off abroad. And here it comeB back to me, 
a pretty faucy basket in my lap, “and you’re to my poor Lucy’s work—and she in her grave, 
make them all up in dolls* clothes.” What does it mean?” 

1 couldn't answer, my heart} get so full# just Grandma pressed the soft cashmere to her lips, 
then. But Jaok spoke j)p fpr me. and sobbed like a child; Val was crying, too; 

14 Thank you, miss, and you too, madam;” he and so was I. But Jack got up, suddenly, 
said, standing up; .with hist imp in his hand. 44 111 go back and find out, if you day so, 

“ You are both very kind; ^nd the work will grandma,” he said. 

make Lutie very hftppy,. besides beihg a great “ I do say so,” she replied. 44 Here, take this 
help to the rest of us.” with you, dear,” putting the piece of cashmere 

Then the lady asked me a goed many questions, in his hand, “ and ask the little girl’s mother 
and I told her about grandmother and Val; and how she came by it, and if she ever knew Lucy 
she said she would come and see us, some dime, Charteris.” 

and bring the little girls with her. Jack hurried away; -and grandma went into 

After a littlef while. Jack and I bade our kind her own little room. There I could heaivher 
friends good-bye, and went home. weeping deftly, as r, I put my lovely materials 

44 Oh, Val,” I Cried, by the time I reached the together, and arranged my doll-patterns, 
door, 44 the grandest thing has happened to us. ; By and by,, there came a sound of wheels. 
Oh, you couldn't guess ita a month. Give me the 44 Oh !” cried Val, who sat. by the window, 
basket, Jock. Ndw, Val, look—look; and I'm busy with Her .sewing, 44 what an elegant carriage; 
to make them all ftp, at my own prfflW r. and it is stopping at our door.” 

I poured thC contents of t he .'banket into her She had scarcely spoken, before the door 
lap as I spoke. There were 'scraps, of krery color \ opened, and Jack rushed in. 
and description—silks, nnd satins, and velvets 44 I’ve brought the lady, grandma,” he almost 
and lovely plush, as soft as swah's-down; jiad shouted; 44 and she does know Lucy Charteris.” 
odds and ends of gay ribbon; and gorgeous . Val rose, andwwent to the floor, where she 
tangles of Joss and zephyr. altnbst ran against a young gentleman. 

“Grandmother must see, too,”, eried Jack, ^ft^Aegyour pardon, miss/’ he said, taking off 
eatehing up his two hands full of .the scraps, bin bnfc 44 I've brought my mother to see the 
The dear old lady smiled, and, drawing down grandmother.” 

her spectacles, began to examine piece after “ Com# ha, please,” said Val, blushing a little 
piece, until she came to a half*dftuare of exquisite aithfl unexpected encounter, but still with her 
white cashmere, embroidered with lilies-^T-the- swefetMttO. Bbwittahered the elegant lady in, 
valley, in silver-whiit floss. at the words/an#<tiM quietly gathered up her 

44 Why—why, Where did yon get this?” she work and put it aside; and removed the scissors 
exolaimed, a startled ftol in her eyes, her old from her belt, and'the thimble from her finger r 
hands beginning to fewmble. “Val, my dear, ail without the least embarrassment, or as if she 
where did you get this V* was ashamed of it. But 1 noticed that the hand- 
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some young gentleman watched her &U the while; \ however, I had a bad headache, and west into 
and looked at if he admired her courage and ! the front room, and lay down on the little lounge 
• good sense as much as he did her beauty. > in the alcove, and fbll asleep. A man's voice 
After a few minutes, grandma appeared, and j awakened me, some time after. The curt sin* 
by the time she was in the room, the elegant lady were parted a little, and 1 saw Val, sitting at 
had her arms About her. her work-table, and Mr. Houston standing besids 

“Oh, my dear Mrs. Charteris," she cried. “Is her. 
it really you ?" “ No, I won't be put off,” he was saying. “1 

“1 knew 1 could not be mistaken,” sobbed want my answer now. 1 love you, dear ; i have 
grandma. “ I was sure that was my poor Luey's loved you from the first. Why do you, who 
work." i seem so gentle and kind to all others, take pleas- 

“Yes—yes, I've got the shawl yet,” cried the ure In my suspense and anifety? Knowing, toe, 
lady; “ one end was inured, and I cut it off, and as you do, that your mother and mine were such 
had the lilies re-worked. But where is'my dear good friends—” 

Lucy ?" “ That’s the trouble,” Val broke in, her cheeks 

“In her grave,” answered grandma; and like roses, her'eyes shining; “I wish they had 
then, after a pause: “ But these are her orphan < been strangers. I'm afrmfc*«^eu Aisk—yon- 
children." ; you feel yourself bound, In some sort, to care far 

The lady sat down, and cried fit to break her me, whether you will dr not; a^ct—" 
heart, for a little while; and then she got up, “That I do,” intemipted the young mas, 
and took Val in her arms. catching her two hkllds, and holding them fiwt. 

“ My dear, you look like yonr mother," she “I can’t help myself, Val, even ff 1 would. Oh! 
said; 48 and she Was thedetereet friend I fever had. my darling, I hadn't seen yon two minutes. 
I want you to regard me as your mother.”’ before I loved yon. Haven't you one kind word 

Val thanked her very sweetly ; snd then the for me f* 
lady kissed Jack and me; and the end of it all ; “ I am poer, and you—” she began, 

was, that my pretty scraps were all packed into “ Von are tiolrlu all that makes woman sweet 
the basket again; and it whs decided I should and inestimable, and I love you with my whole 
go home with Mrs. Houston, in her elegant car- heart,” he cried. i 

riage, and cut out and make the dolls’ outfits, : Val’s proud head drooped, and her hands 
winder the supervision of Dollie and her cousins. !■ began to flutter in bis clasp. 

The visit was a delightful one; and many | “Precious, brave little hands," he said, press- 
others like it followed. Mrs. Houston, indeed, ing them to his heart, “they have worked lceg 
would have had us more in her grand mansion, senoiigh. Give them to me, Val, to hold thus 
but, in spite of all she poUli say, w« remained : forever. Darling, speak—are they mine?” 
in our humble cottage. I think grandma might “ If you really want them,” answered Val, at 
have been brought to >conaetit, but Val was last, lookings up shyly; but covered with blushes 
inexorable. A few months later, there was a quiet wedding. 

“ You are very kind, dear Mrs, Houston, and and Val was (be bride. And what do you sup- 
* I am not ungrateful," was her reply, “ but I am pose aha ware about her shoulders ? The lovely 
happier here. I am fond of my dress-making, j sufchflmro Wfcaif, adorned with the silver-white 
and greatly prefer to tarn my ertrn bread, than uf .Bliss/ embroidered by eur dead mother’s hand, 
be dependent Often on. your generosity.” y I makeNloils’ outfits yet, but not .from necessity 

m of oldJ I have a lovely little boudoir of »y 
own, filled with all sorts of beautiful things, 
and & guitar, and a piano, and teachers to is* 
struct map and Jock is away at college; and 
every wish of grandma's happy old bsait is 
granted. * b- r 

As for V&l, she seems to live for the sole pur¬ 
pose of making tfcota she loves happy; and she 
is herself, without doubt, God bless her, the 
happiest one of all, enshrined as she is in her 
noble husband's heart*?) *v 

And all this good BnK homes of our looking 
through the railing*’Ahe private park, that 
bright spring morning.. 


So the summer cakne And went, and Dollie 
Houston and I were almost constantly together. 
Mrs. Houston, in one thing, had her way, hotr- ( 
ever; she took matters into her own handS/and 
put Jack into the Academy. Grandma) phased 
half her time with her daughter's tfrited. 
But Val remained at home. J 

Mr. Ralph Houston, the young man . who 
brought his mother to stains, that fhjutiime 
ooxne almost every day, bnfegihg lovely flowers, 
and choice hot-house •fruits, and books, and ; 
music; and he looked .at Val/ an she sat sewing, 
as if he thought her the sweetest thing on earth; 
but she never seemed to notice him. One day, 
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A DEAD WOMAN’S REVENGE. 

BY FRANK Lll BENEDICT. 


She was dead—the woman to whom fate, or 
bis own blindness and hers had linked his life— 
dead. 

The news came very suddenly and very unex¬ 
pectedly. Only a short time previous he had 
heard of her as well and apparently happy *, 
passing the summer with relatives at one of the 
gayest of American watering-places, and now 
within the month followed the solemn tidings of 
her death. For a while he experienced no pro¬ 
found emotion of any sort; he felt dexed and 
bewildered; he knew that he was not sorry—he 
could be certain that he was not glad. As the 
hours went on, and through the hase of his aim¬ 
less meditations there penetrated the conscious¬ 
ness that he was once more a freeman, it brought 
a sensation of keen relief, though, in some odd, 
psychological fashion, difficult to explain, did 
not connect her demise therewith. Indeed, had 
her dearest friend and his bitterest foe been 
able to search Malcolm Graham's heart to the 
core, he would have been forced to. acquit him 
of any thought which its possessor need fear to 
expose to the most censorious regard. 

In truth, Helen had died to him long since. 
In the antecedent years there had been seasons 
when he hated her, or believed that he did so, 
Ifcii the rancor and animosity had gradually 
lessened into a half contemptuous, half pitying 
indifference, from which even her genius in tor¬ 
menting could seldom rouse him. A period of 
toferabtaquiet had ensued-—of mutual avoidance, 
even while the same roof covered them—which 
seemed likely to cast a chill vail of decorum 
over their future. But it was not to be; circum¬ 
stances arose which rendered even that species 
ef armed neutrality no longer possible—he left 
Helen with her friends end crossed the ocean. 

Even then-there hod been no open outbreak; 
business in France gafee 'a cogent reason for 
Graham's departure. The partner who hod the 
management of their foreign house died sud¬ 
denly, and it Ml to Maloolni’s lot to take his 
place. IlffiMfe*ffftilth did not permit her to 
reside in i^otbr, ftr Hs vicinity—she mast 
remain in America wftk her relatives. 

A year had elapsed since Malcolm Graham 
landed en foreign shores; a black, dismal 
year, during which the claims of business, 
argent as thqy were, and conscientiously as they 


were fulfilled, seemed to his tired soul mere in¬ 
cidental interruptions to the real work of his 
life—that of trampling to ashes a longing and 
affection whioh had, before he was aware, leaped 
into eager, passionate strength upon the altar of 
bis lonely heart. 

This was the story: 

Several months previous to bis departure from 
America, a relative of his wife came North after a 
prolonged residence in one of the Southern States. 
Elinor Howard was at this time nearly thirty 
years of age—a widow—with a host of such 
bitter experiences crowded into the brief season 
of her married life, that even yet it wns difficult 
to look back with composure across the darkened 
path of her thwarted girlhood. Living through 
what she had would have left many natures 
hopelessly cynical and bitter, but it had not pro¬ 
duced this effect upon Elinor. Suffering in her 
case had proved what it does less often than old 
proverbs declare, really a ebastener and purifier: 
had given her patience and a wide charity, which 
added the crowning oliarm to her unusual mental 
gifts and personal loveliness. 

She and Helen had not met since the latter 
was just blooming into girlhood, and Elinor a 
child of ten. But it needed only a brief stay at 
Inglewood, the country-seat of the Grahams, to 
show her that however wrong the husband might 
be, quite an equal share of blame must rest upon 
Helen. She was eager for admiration \ morbidly 
susceptible rather than sensitive; determined to 
rule; persistent, even in the veriest trifle, to an 
exasperating extent; and taking refuge in 
wounded feelings and a general air of martyrdom 
whenever she was thwarted, even*righteously. 
In fact, before long, EUppris sympathies were 
enlisted upon his aide. She saw he was a dis¬ 
appointed, embittered man, hopeless of the 
present and the future. He and Elinor, in truth, 
possessed too many tastes and sympathies in com¬ 
mon for them not to speedily become friends. Yet 
neither in Elinor’s heart, nor in that of Graham, 
was there a conscious feeling before whioh either 
had need to shrink; and the summer days 
floated tranquilly on, save when in occasional 
hours of idleness Helen found leisure to torment 
Graham, growing more determined when she 
discovered that her varied gifts is that line had, 
at last, completely lost all power to move him. 
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The inmates ot the great house were roused 
one night by the alarm of fire. The back part 
of the building, in which the kitchens and the 
servants* chambers were situated, was in flames. 
Suddeuly a cry arose that Jenny Mason, who 
slept in the back building, was missing. Jenny 
was a girl of fourteen,' who waited upon Elinor; 
and her intelligence and pretty face bad caused 
Mrs. Howard to take a warm interest in her. 

Elinor herself was the first to hear of the 
girl's danger. Without an instant’s hesitation, 
she ran through the smoke-filled hall, and up 
the back stairs, end with difficulty reached the 
attic, where the half-suffocated girl had just woke 
up from sleep. A moment after, Graham heard 
also of the girl’s peril, and of what Elinor 
had done. 

“ Great heavens, she will lose her own life,” 
he cried. In that moment of maddening agony 
he learned the secret of his own heart: he loved 
this peerless woman. He rushed after her; and 
it was fortunate he did; for by the time he 
reached the attic the smoke was almost suffo¬ 
cating, and Elinor was blindly seeking to find 
the door. When he hod carried her down he 
darted back for Jenny, and hnd just reached the 
open air, when the wall fell with a crash, and he 
was struck by a falling beam. 

For weeks after this he was very ill. All this 
time Elinor could scarcely quit his chamber, for 
Helen had suddenly developed a nervous fever: 
“ the result of the fright,” she said; and there 
was no other woman fit to be a nurse. It was 
during the watches by his bed-side that Elinor 
learned Graham’s secret. 

“She is killed,” he*would moan. “I loved 
her, and I hould not save her—she is killed !” 

Benson came bnck at last, but even then 
Elinor could not desert her post; for the phy¬ 
sicians declared that her presence was absolutely 
imperative. And so she remained. Still he got 
well very stowly. 

“ If you had'not everything in the world to 
■mke life desirable,” Elinor one day overheard 
the doctor say to him, “ I should think that 
mental weariness, and disgust of existence in 
general, retarded your recovery.” 

Graham only smiled; but os he turned away 
his eyes Elinor caught the hopeless, tired ex¬ 
pression in them, and knew that the physician 
had unwittingly hit the exact state of the case. 

Helen's spasm of affection for her cousin had 
long since passed, as her sudden attachments for 
new friends was apt to do; and indeed for some 
time she had been so engrossed in the society of 
another relative, one who had lately come bnck 
from South America, that she was fully occupied. 


! Dick Grosvenor had once been madly in love 
with her, and was still fonder of her than he 
, was of any other human being; and Helen 
| liked to feel her power over him, And exercise it: 
; then, too, his hatred for Graham had a kind of 

( satisfaction for her. One afternoon he spoke of 
Malcolm before Elinor in a most offensive man- 

I ner. But Helen, so far from resenting it, only 
assumed her martyr air, attempting excuses for 
the invalid, which were fuller of venom than 
j any oomplainte could have been. Elinor waxed 
| indignant, and retorted sharply upon Dick, tell- 
3 ing him in very plain language what she thought 
| of his words and his conduct in general. Dick 
departed in high dudgeon, Helen sitting silent 

! ' until he had gone. Then she turned on her 
cousin, with a cold fury, which fairly startled 
Elinor, it was so sudden and so foreign to her 
usual composure. 

| No woman ever possessed a bitterer tongue 
than Helen, when her temper was roused. She 
| seemed, indeed, temporarily insane. There was 
! something positively diabolical in the manner 
J in w^ich she found and used the means that 
{bould most deeply. wound and gall her victim, 
i Elinor listened in silenoe for awhile, then root 

I to leave the room; buKHelen started up, and 
barred her passage. 

t “You shan’t go,” sh« /mid; “I have borne 
J enough. It is my right to spenk, and I wilL” 
“I think you are mad,” returned Elinor, 
coldly. For your own sake, 1 advise you to be 
silent.” 

“Ah, you don’t like having the truth put In 
words,” sneered she; “but you shall, foronca— 
you shall! Do you think I am blind nod deaf? 
Do you fancy 1 am ignorant of what has been 
going on—that I don’t know why you have 
stopped here?” t . , 

“ Because you begged me to—beoausp yon left 
me your duty to fulfil,” Elinor answered. 

Helen laughed contemptuously. Elinor strug¬ 
gled bard to keep her temper; but a froth torrent 
of insults was poured out r mhiob at length roused 
her into toUiqg the wotnftn what she thought of 
her conduct; and.:both grow-so excited, that 
neither heard .a .aflpp whioh, at that mo m e nt , 
sounded in the adjoining Apartment. 

Malcolm had been, lying mm •; noth, in kin 
chamber. He bad not, herett)fMn.0MnhCff<>nihto 
dressing-room. But tO-dcg^ IQflWfp of the con¬ 
finement, and vexed by the eeH ty de to which ho 
had been left during ibeunorning, bo had deter¬ 
mined, with the wilfulness of an invalid, to lensn 
it for a moment or two. 

| He had reached the parlor next the bonded 
* in which the cousins stood, but was obliged hem 
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to sit down. As he did so, he heard Helen’s Elinor reached the outer room; as she closed 
voice, 8harp with passion; and caught distinctly the door behind her, she saw Malcolm Graham 


the insulting words which she uttered. 


| clinging 1 to a chair, to support himself—whiter 


1 Malcolm Graham loves you. I heard him J and more ghastly far than even his perilous ill- 


tell you so—I heard him.” ' j 

“And I have already told you that, for the 
time, I consider you insane,” Elinor replied* 

“ You can’t deny that he said it.” 

44 In his delirium, he certainly did.” 


>4 And, no doubt, many times before and since j softly: 


ueashad left him. 

* 4 Elinor,” he exclaimed, involuntarily ex¬ 
tending his hand, 44 Elinor.” 

She moved quickly towards him, and laid her 
slender fingers for an instant over*his, saying, 


—when he was in full possession of such sense* 
as be has,” cried Helen. 44 Bah! you can’t 
deceive me—I know you.” 


44 Farewell, Malcolm.” 

44 Is it forever?” fee gasped. 

44 So far as this world is concerned, it is for- 


44 You only know yourself, I think, Mrs. Gra- j ever/’ she whispered. 


ham,” Elibor answered, contemptuously; 


She lifted her hand,* pointed upward, and 


am sorry for you that that self is what it is.” ) before he oould speak, she had ldt the apartment. 

Again she tried to leave the room. But tjie How long Malcolm remained there, in the 
frantic woman clutched her gown in both hands, stillness, he did not know ; whether he lost*oon- 
and held it fast. sciousncss for a season, he could not tell. He 

4 *And you love him !” she exclaimed. 44 You was roused, at length, by the sound of carriage- 
do ; you may as well own it—I should Tespect wheels on the gravel below: he realised that 


you more. 

44 Let go my dress,” was all Elinor said, mak- 


Elipor had gone. 

Six weeks later, Malcolm Graham sailed for 


ing no attempt to free herself, but looking in her ; Europe; and, Bince then, a twelvemonth had 
tormentor’s face with eyes foil of indignant elapsed—month! which had tried body and soul 


contempt. * 

44 You shan’t stir till you answer; then you 


almost beyond endurance. 

And now he sat in the silence of bis room, 


may leave as soon as you please—and I hope 1 holding in his hand the telegram which, hours 
•hill never fte you again. Your mother was a j before, had so unexpectedly reached him; and 
proud, imperious, false-hearted wretch, and you j sat gazing out with blind, unseeing eyes, as 


are her rightful daughter.” 


! startled and confused as if he had in sleep been 


44 And to the benefits my mother heaped upon] borne into a new world, 
youre, you owe the fact that your early life was j Two months from that day, Graham set out 
made easy and bright. I thank God that neither ; upon his homeward voyage, and sought at once 
of our mothers is alive to learn what manner of (tlie quiet seaside haunt where Elinor Howard 
woman you have grown into.” j was sending the early autumn months. 

44 I’ll tell Dick—IM1 tell everybody,” cried the j 44 You know why I have come,” were his first 
inforioted woman. 44 Don’t you move, or I’ll j words; “you know, too, that if, amid the dark- 
rouse the whole house—servants and all. Answer j ness of that buried past, there had ever been one 
me. If we atmd here till midnight) you shall j wrong thought in my soul, I should not dare to 
Answer.” * • stand here before you. Elinor—Elinor, tell me 

“Ob, Helen!? ■ - • that I have not come in vain.” 

44 Ah, you tremble, and: tferri White; Jreu are ': She held out her hand in silence, and though 
frightened—you are ashamed-^no wonder.” < a heavenly smile irradiated her feiitutes, she 
No, Helen,” replied Elinor, her voice ring j looked at him through A iriist of tears. 


out slow and clear as the notes of a silver 
bell; 44 not fright****, you know it; and ashamed 


It was indeed a sobml! moment to them both; 
as the coming of a great happiness must alwajrfe bd 


only tm yom-i $hev* is no feeling in my soul for j to those who have passed out of youth. During 


tohkfr I- need- Hilsh, which I need hesitate to] 
stow before the entire universe. I have for Mai- j 
eolai the affection which * sister would. Hod I - 


that season, it seems so much our right to be 
happy, that we seize upon the boon Without won¬ 
der or deep reflection of any kind, but to men 


a»t him when he was a free man, I could have j and women who have trodden the wine-press of 
loved him. You are answered—let me go.” j affliction, and walked through a blackness deeper 
She released her gown from her cousin’s \ than 4 * the walley,and shadow of death,” to comp 
grssp, and walked on, followed by Helen’s hys- J out into tho light of a new day must be liker 
tsrictil laughter and shrieks—the ordinary term- J what the freed soul feels, after its resurrection, 
JnstioB to her attacks of frenzy. j than any mere human emotion. 
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They spent four blessed weeks together, then 
Graham was forced to go back to France; but, 

P t in the early spring, he should return : the pres, 
ent was to be their last parting in this world. 

On the day before that set for his departure, 
Malcolm went up to New York ; almost the first 
acquaintance he met, as he left bis hotel, was 
Dick Grosvenor, Helen’s cousin. He had never : 
liked the nym, and he knew that Dick hated 
him; he was passing on, without other salutation 
than a bow, but Grosvenor stopped, saying* half 
sullenly, half defiantly : g 

•* Don’t you mean to spfink ?” 

“ You declined to do so, the last time we en¬ 
countered each other,” Graham said, quietly. 
“1 am -aurpris^A to see you; I supposed you 
were stilt in Peru.” 

Gsosvenor looked pale anil thin, and was f 
dressed in deep mourning. He was a man of 
passionate nature and reckless habits; the only 
deep feeling he had ever known, concentrated on 
Helen; her he had loved from the days when 
she was a child. He had been in South America 
when the tidings of her death reached him, and 
her dying commands, conveyed fb the last letter 
she ever wrote, had caused his return. 

“ I only landed yesterday,” he said, staring at 
Graham with an angry frown; “1 heard you 
were here.” 

“I sail for Havre, to-morrow,” Graham re¬ 
plied. 

“I needn’t wish you a prosperous journey,” 
said Dick, with an evil smile; “you are sure to 
have it—all the good luck of this world fells to 
jour share.” 

“ I don’t know that I can be reproach^ with 
having enjoyed an undue amount,” rqjpined 
Graham. 

“ Perhaps you didn’t appreciate what you got,” 
said Dick, with smothered ^ententes; “I know 
you didn’t deserve all of iL”' 

“A matter of opiuion,” responded Malcolm, 
ooolly. 

The two men looked straight in each other’s 
eyes; Dick’s right band involuntarily clenched 
itself; an awful storm of .wrath swept over his 
ffcce; but Graham felt no anger; he knew that 
the man Buffered, and, in his new-found happi¬ 
ness, he could be sorry for 4iim. 

“ You have been down to Hampton,” said Dick, 
after a brief silence. “ I hope you left Mrs. 

, Howard well ?” 

“ Quite well,” Graham answered. 

“ You are engaged, of course,” Dink said, with 
a sombre fire biasing in his eyes. 

“ Yes,” Graham replied, curtly. ■ 

Dick took off his hat and wiped the great 


drops of perspiration from his forehead, thougt 
the day was fresh and cool. 

“You mean to be happy,” he said, in acboked 
voice, “and Helen is dead—poor Helen!” 

He raised his hand with a gesture that was s 
menace rather than a sign of farewell, and strode 
on without another word. 

The next day Graham sailed, and between the 
beautiful weather and the glory of the dream in 
which be lived, ths voyage was like a pnAnge 
across some enchanted sea. For more than a 
month after his landing the dream endured; no 
premonition of evil troubled his repose. Life 
hod drifted into the magic realm “ where it was 
always afternoon”; and even at his nge, and 
with his experience, Malcolm Graham believed 
tlyit it would remain there. * 

At the end of that time, just as he had seated 
himself one morning to write to Elinor, he re* 

J ceived a letter from her, which, when he could 
take in its contents, seemed almost to rend body 
and soul in twain. 

She broke her engagement; she had made a 
terrible, terrible mistake—marry him she could 
not. In this world they nauBt never meei again; 
all she asked was, that he would forget her. 

Cold, bald, pitiless, were the lines—no soil¬ 
ness, no sign of weakness. She flung he* 
treachery down upon his heart wifll re m u ti tle— 
composure, and left him to bear the blow as best 
he might. 

Three months later, he saw in a New York 
journal the announcement that she was engaged 
to Dick Grosvenor. Shortly after the reception 
of her letted he learned that Dick had, by the 
death of a relative, became the possessor of a 
oolossal fortune. The motive of the womans 
conduct was plain : she had peijured her son! 
and sold herself fer gold. -* 

More than two years went fepfduring whkfe 
period no news of the woman or —an reached 
Graham. During the second twelvemonth he 
traveled a grsttf delI, dad as spring caste on, be 
returned to Cairo, after a prolonged trip np tba 
Nile and into the Holy Land. 

On the evening of his arrival he learned that 
a countryman of bis was fri ag dangerously ill 
in the hotel. He went to fo e atil bror* s raonm tt 
inquire if he could be of assistance, tad fetmd 
Dick Grosvenor. It chanced that the ride maa 
had one of his brief seasons of freedom fro— 
delirium at the time; he recognised Graham im¬ 
mediately, and started up in bed, calling: 

“What do you want hero?” 

“To help you, if I can,” Graham raffled* 
“ though I did not know to whom 1 was com¬ 
ing.” 
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44 Well, you do now,” said Grosvenor, in A 
voice that shook with a sudden tremor, hard as 
he tried to make it dogged and Bullen. “ I’m 
not exactly the man that you’d wish to play the 
Good Samaritan to.” 

“ I shall be glad to do anything in my power,” 
Graham answered. “ May I ask—is your wife 
with you?” 

“ 1 am alone, and I have no wife,” Dick said, 
turning his face to the wall. 14 1 wish you’d go 
out. I’d rather see a ghost—-go out!” 

That was the last gleam of consciousness which 
visited the sufferer for many weary days and 
nights, during which Graham scarcely left his 
bed-side. But neither attentive nursing nor the 
efforts of a skilful physician could save Dick 
Grosvenor; when reason came back, he was a 
dying man, though he lingered nearly a week. 

44 1 wont to make, my will,” he said, abruptly, 
to Graham, one afternoon. The Consul was sent 
for, the will made and duly witnessed, though 
Malcolm was not called upon to affix his signature. 

The next evening Dick roused up suddenly, 
after lying for hours in a Bort of torpor, and 
stared at Graham with his despairing eyes. 

“ This is the end,” he said, and before Malcolm 
could speak, he added: 44 you know it; what 
would be the good of trying to deceive me ? I 
know it too, and I’m glad. See bore, Graham, I 
have bated you awfully—first and last I have 
done you all the injury I could.” ( 

*• Never mind that—” 

44 Let me finish. Give me some of that drink 
—it makes me stronger.” He swallowed the - 
potion, and went on, brokenly: “I pat that j 
notice in the paper, jug* to. undent you. l ! ve| 
only seen Elinor once—when I went to show j 
her the papers Helen lefC-r-for revenge—and I j 
helped. She begged me to—she wrote it in her j 
last letter—I was glad to do what she wanted— \ 
I’d have sold my soul for Helen.” < 

44 Dick. Dick, what do you mean?” j 

44 I’ll ^ell you—I meant to die without doing j 
it—but I can’t—I can’t! Helen wants it told j 
—she came to me last night—I saw her, oh so f 
plainly I" \ 
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44 Dick!” called Graham, fearing that the 
sufferer's mind was beginning to wander again. 

44 1 hear,” Dick answered, raising his eyes, 
Which began to glow with the radiance of ap¬ 
proaching, death. 44 There’s a key in that table- 
drawer—open my trunk—take out the papers 
that lie in the tray.” 

Graham obeyed in silence, placing the package 
within reach of Grqsyenor’e hand; but he made 
a sign to Malcolm to open ii. 

44 Do you want me to read them?” he asked. 

Dick made another affirmative gesture, and 
Graham broke the seal of the envelope. Presently 
be found himself reading letters of his own. but 
so garbled and altered that they seemed proofs 
of liis guilt in regard to a business matter in 
which he had been engaged years before. 

44 You understand,” Dick said, suddenly break¬ 
ing the silence. 44 Helen's losi letter called 
me back from Peru—these were confided to me. 
I showed them to Elinor—I told her that per¬ 
haps you did not mean to chedt—but the evi¬ 
dence would send you to prison, and I’d use it 
if she did not give you up! That was Helen’s 
revenge—I suppqse you will never forgive either 
of us.” 

44 1 do forgive both,” Gntham answered. 

44 I’ll—I’ll tell Helen—she’ll be glad,” Dick 
muttered, and turned his head away. 

That night he died. 

A telegram had prepared Elinor Howard for 
Graham’s return, and * fortnight later the pair 
met in New York. Within a week they were 
married, and as they walked down the aisle of 
the church, Qraham whispered: 

. 44 Our happiness is worth the price we paid, 
my wife.” 

44 Worth the price we paid,” she (answered, 
gazing at him with all her soul in her beautiful 
ayes. 

When Dick Grosvenor’s will reached America, 
it was found that he had divided his entire fortune 
between the pair. In every way possible be 
had made atonement for the woman whom he 
had loved with all .the strength of his passionate, 
misguided nature. 


IF YOU HAVE SECRETS, LEST J Q E V E.. 

BYW.B. MITOHSfcl*. - * 


lr yoa have secrete, fete yon grieve, 

Oh, trust them nut to pretty Nell; ' 
Let not her hooeet eyee deceive. 

She knows not how to keep them well. 


If yon have heart or love to give, 

And she doth deign to smile on you— 
You*ll never rue it while you live— 
Trust it to her, for slieTl prove true. 
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CRAWFORD’S. 

BT WILLIS BOTD ALLIS. 

“ Alpha ! Alpha! How long are you going to j side, and Alpha walked off to join the dancers, 
stay out on ‘this piazza ? Don't you see the > with Mr. Burton ns her partner. 


clouds coming dow*h7, 1 declare, it’s as bod as 
the Profile—the air’s just wringing wet, and 
what will become of your crimp 3 ?” 

“ Only a few minutes longer, mamma, please. 
I want* to see the moon rise. Oh, look—there, 
just over the edge of the mountain—isn’t it—” 

Just what it was to Alpha Garth, standing 
there in her dainty evening-dress, and breath¬ 
lessly leaning forward to watch the eastern sky, 
she did not tell. Nor, to speak truly, did Mrs. 
Garth care, just then, to hear. To her superior 
matronly wisdom and experience, two phantoms 
'overshadowed, with their dark wings, the bright¬ 
ening sky and gleaming moon-tip: they were 
Rheumatism and Straight Crimps. 

She shrugged her shoulders, gathered her 
fleecy white shawl at her throat with one hand, 
and placed the other, half caressingly, half fret¬ 
fully. on her daughter’s arm. 

“ Not another minute, my dear. The music 
began half an hour ago; the Boston-train people 
have finished their supper, and are flocking into 
the parlor. They’ll be sure to get the best seats 
if we don’t hurry; and, tesides, if you should 
wet the soles of your slippers through, you 
couldn’t dance a step, to-night. Come, child.” 

The young girl turned with a sig^ aud.a last 
sweeping look at the whole glorious night- 
landscape. On every side the mountains rose, 
solemn and black, almost from her very feet. 
At the end of the valley opened the great Notch, 
through which she could see the white clouds 
peering in, over each other’s heads. Some¬ 
where, far away in the foresx, an owl uttered 
his wild call again and again, and was answered 
by a comrade 

“Alpha, who do you suppose,” dnid her mother, 
aft the girl turned away from the landscape with 
a sigh, “came over from Fabyan’s, to-day?” 

“ I don’t know, mamma ” 

She stopped short: for, at that instant, the 
very person, ain*bid 'acquaintance, Mr. Hudson, 
approached, and with him a stranger, his friend. 

The introduction of the stranger—M-ri Burton— 
over. Mrs Garth seated herself on one of the 
broad parlor-sofas, from which she could see the 
biasing logs in the open fire-place, and watch the 
dancing, while Mr. Hudson chatted easily at her 
( 220 ) 


| Many eyes followed the couple as they wound 
$ in and out among the dancers, lightly touching 
| the hands of their comrades, swaying gracefully 
\ to and fro, now mingling in a confused knot, and 
[ apparently losing themselves in the intricacies 
\ of the figure; now tripping away gayly with 
) someone else’s partner, but always finding their 
j way back to each other with a salutation of 
| exaggerated stateliness, and a merry word or tws 
• as IhO music paused. 

c “All prom-e-nade round the hall!” shouted 
' the leader, at last. a§ he gave a final plunge at 

> the strings of his violin, and laid it aside 
\ triumphantly. 

j The couples scattered to right and left, mainly 
) seeking the broad hall-ways and office, 
j “What do you say to the piazza, Miss Garth?” 

| “Oh, do!” she replied, with the incoherence 
) of her kind. “ It’s so warm here.” 

| So her escort donned his wide-awake, and 

> Alpha, throwing a cobweby mystery over her 
| brown hair, placed her hand on his arm, and 
| passed out of the little side-door into the sweet 

I night-air once more. 

For awhile they talked of what each had found 
to admire in the moiurtains. Burton, who was an 
old traveler in that TwHffy, described the nceom- 
*j modations of former days: the great, lumbering 
j coaches, covered with gay; eight-seers : the dan- 
j gerous roods, often rendered impassable in a 
| single night by a slide or freshet: the rush of 
| guests to the hotel-door, in the evening, when 
< the Profile stage arrived: earlier still, the borae- 

I back-parties, up Mount Washington. 

“There’s the bridle-path now,” he said, point¬ 
ing out the narrow gap in the little grove on the 
other side of the road. “The horses used to be 
? drawn up here by the piazza, evei 7 morning, 

\ for the ascending party, and jolly times they had, 

| Miss Garth, I can assure you.” 
j “Oh, they must have hod,” she exclaimed, 

, enthusiastically. 

| Then he began to speak of the formation of the 
| White Mountain Range as compared with that of 
j the Alps. Now physical geography had been 
one of Alpha’s favorite studies, in her Boston 
school, and Rodney was, presently, rather sur¬ 
prised to find she knew more about the subject 
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than he did. She talked simply and well: not 
like a school-girl, parading her knowledge, but 
like a woman who thoroughly appreciated and 
enjoyed what was grand and beautiful in nature. 

The impulsive, girlish outbursts of enthusiasm 
and light-hearted merriment, be it said, he t^d 
been prepared for. His friend, Ned Hudson, 
had told him of her os they had come down from 
Boston, two days before. 

“Awfully pretty—brown eyes, and light hair 
that sticks out all sorts of ways; says what she 
means, always ready for fun, has a good-natured 
mamma, diesses in the evening like' 1 these girls 
in * Patience,’-flB& Wflto'nineteen last May.” 

That wo# the description. But Burton saw 
tbnt it had by we means done justice to its subject. 
Alpha had traveled much, but had apparently 
seen little of society, wliich'fftvct showed itself at 
the outset, by a certain quaint preciseness and 
constraint, of manner; and, a little later, if she 
really liked her companion, by a delightfully 
natural speech and bearing. 

It was fplly ten o’clock when Alpha heard hc.*- 
self called once more from the mooulit piazza. 
She came immediately, her eyes shining, and the 
mist-drops on the silky wisps of hair above 
them. 

“Oh, mamma, we’ve had such a pleasant 
evening. The moon’s been out all the time, and 
we’ve made the most delightful plan for to-morrow 
—Mount Willard in the forenoon, and a walk to 
Elephant’s Head and the Notch in the afternoon. 
You’re going, and Mr. Hudson, and perhaps the 
Clarks, to make up a wagonful.” 

“There—there, dear; we’ll see, when to-mor¬ 
row comes. I’m afraid you’ve tired Mr. Burton, 
after his journey.” 

No: Mr. Burton declared himself not tired, 
but, on the contrary, quite refreshed by the cool 
air—owed his apologies for deserting the parlor, 
etc. After this interchange of courtesies, they 
separated for the night, the girl nodding brightly 
over her shoulder as she mounted the steep 
office-stairs beside her mother. 

The next morning was a perfection of sunlight 
and fresh, fir-scented mountain-air. At nine 
o’clock there was a clatter of harness and hoofs 
in front of the hotel, as the stout open-wagon 
rolled up to the main entrance and waited for its 
load, the four horses pawing the ground and 
shaking their heads in their eagerness to be off. 
Thereupon appear our friends of the preceding 
night, with staves and waterproof wrappings, in 
the most gleeful of moods. Even Mrs. Garth 
screams like a girl as she tilts slightly on the 
narrow board which serves as a sort of gangway, 
and then laughs herself over into her scat, amid 


the applause of all beholders. As for Alpha, she 
is the embodiment of the morning’s fresh cheer¬ 
fulness, and nobody could for a moment harbor p 
an unkind or discontented thought within sound 
of her happy voice, or sight of the pretty color 
in her cheeks, and the light in her brown eyes. 

“All aboard!” shouts the sturdy youug driver, 
gathering up his reins; and “All aboard 1” 
echoes the chorus from wagon and piazza. The 
brake-rod is lifted, the wagon starts with a lurch 
that makes everybody scream again, the whip 
cracks ^merrily just over the head of the off- 
leader, who was inclined to be a bit sulky, bat 
who soon trots all the ill-humor out of himself; 
and away they rattle, around the grassy triangle, 
with its plashing, drifting dittle fountain, down 
the tawny turf-bordered road, across the railroad- 
track, and straight at the steep side of Mount 
Willard. 

Alpha was with Burton, on the rear seat, from 
which the latter vaulted occasionally, to procure 
a bunch of ferns or fleck of bright moss pointed 
out by his companion. The air was full of fresh, 
wholesome forest odors, and the spirits of the 
party kept pace with their mountain-wagon as it 
ipse steadily above the valley. In about half an 
hour they reached the level tract upon the sum¬ 
mit of the ridge, and the horses, shaking their 
heads gnyly once more, trotted along the soft, road 
at a good pace, while the woods rang with shouts 
and laughter. At one point there was a little 
opening beetle the road, and a battered sign¬ 
board bearing 1 'the words: “Hitchcock’s Flume.” 
Afplti at once proposed to visit this spot, while 
their tealh waited; but the driver admitted it 
was “a pretty good scramble for ladies;” and 
Mrs. Garth, supported by the two elder Missee 
Clark and indolent Ned Hudson, voted to go on. 

“ Think of the mud, my dear,” said the leader 
of the party, “and those slippery rocks. I’ve 
no doubt'there are snakes on snakes there, too.” 

“ Yes,” drawled Ned. “ Fancy them all 
•squirming up to the edge of the precipice, every 
morning, to survey the view, and then lurking 
in ambush, to prey upon unhappy tourists. 
Probably they use the Flume for their back¬ 
stairs. I think I see them on their way dowa, 
with their little green tails—” 

Here he was interrupted by a stifled shriek of 
horror from one of the Misses Clark, and a 
coquettish tap from the fun of the other; and 
the driver being passionately urged to drive on, 
the long whip cracked, and the glistening red 
wheels started again on their rounds. Presently, 
just as the party were beginning to oomplain of 
the absence of any possible view, among the thick 
growth of foresUtree?, they turned a sharp corner 
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in the rood, swept out upon a little open plateau, 
and halted. 

For a moment there was simple wonder-struck, 
appalled silence. Fifty steps more, and they 
would have been over the precipice, down a 
sheer thousand feet to the bottom of the valley. 
They hastened to alight from the carriage, with¬ 
out a word; then delight got the better of fear, 
and various were the cries of astonishment and 
admiration at the wonderful scene before them. 
For they looked straight down the trough of two 
mountain waves, eleven miles long, and two or 
three thousand feet high, their roughened crests 
breaking, near at hand, into a thin spray edge 
of tossing bough and leaflet. No sign of human 
life, save a gray dot here and there, betokening 
a weather-beaten hut; and the mark of the roil r 
road cutting, which lay like a long yellow straw 
drifting on the dark sea of fir and spruce. 

“ What do you think of it, Miss Garth ? You 
have said nothing.” 

The girl was standing perfectly still on one of 
the outermost ledges, gazing into the distance 
with wistful eyes. She started slightly as she 
heard his voice, and, holding up a harebell she 
had plucked, said in low clear tones; /. 

“ I was thinking, Burton, what a combi¬ 
nation of character—the perfection of man’s 
and the perfection of woman’s—was His, who, 
with one hand, did this,” fthe pointed to the 
mountains, “while with the other He fashioned 
a little bell, the slenderest of Oowms.” 

Burton took off bis hat, os if he had strayed 
into a cathedral unawares. Still another aide of 
this unconventional young person. 

lie “belonged to the church” himself, but 
his religion was of a steady-going, routine kind, 
which, while it formed a* sort of clean and 
wholesome atmosphere for his daily breath—nny, 
had even helped him at times, when some subtle 
temptation had laid hands upon him—had never 
made his face flush, nor his pulses beat one whit 
the faster. He had looked down the valley of 
the Saco from the overhanging brow of Mount 
Willard many times, and had carelessly gathered 
knots of these sky-horn harebells, for his button¬ 
hole or hat; bat never had he felt the meaning 
of the hills and the lilies of the field flash 
through him, as now when it was uttered by 
this pure-hearted young priestess. 

His reply was grave and earnest; quite in 
keeping with her own mood. They talked 
quietly for a few moments, not directly upon 
the same subject, but with the contented con¬ 
sciousness that each knew and sympathized with 
the undertone of the other’s thoughts. If Burton 
hod answered Alpha lightly—on his usual society 


principle that it was “ bad form ” to talk religion 
—I think she would have found it difficult to 
have ever been even courteously friendly toward 
him afterward. As it was, he somehow felt 
called upon to talk his best, and before long 
w|8 quoting Ruskin, in whom he suddenly felt 
a new interest. 

“ Do you remember. Miss Garth,” he said, 
“ his description of an Alpine precipice like 
this, the desolateness of which is shunned by 
every living thing, savs a single tiny moth who 
flutters out from under the crumbling edge and 
: hovers ofer the awful depths below? I think 
: the passage is in Modern Pointers.” 

“ I’ve not read that,” she answered, simply. 
“ I only have the selections. But the descrip¬ 
tion is beautiful.” And she looked out dreamily 
over the vast sweep of valley and mountain, 
leaning forward as if in search of the daring 
insect wings. “I will tell you,” she added, 
“what the flowers remind me of—Browning’s 
lines: 

( Such a starved bank of mom 
"Till, that May-mom, 

Bine ran the flash across, 

Violets were bum P ” 

94 Alpha, Alpha 1 1 shall be distracted if yen 
go so near the edge. Mr. Burton, could yot 
catch her if she should fall f” 

“ I should certainly try, ma’am,” he replied, 
looking up and smiling. “Won’t you come 
down here with us T* 

Mrs. Garth was not equal to that, but shs 
compromised and took her seat near the brink of 
a more retired cliff, at least fbnr feet high, the 
others joining her. Burton proceeded to make 
himself as agreeable ns possible, and enjoyed it 
(too; for he soon discovered that a portion at 
* least of the daughter’s finer character was in- 
] herited, and Mrs. Garth responded brightly and 
i pleasantly to the young man’s sallies and bits 
1 of Anecdote. Both ladies had that exquisite 
\ charm of bringing out their companions’ be* 
| qualities of conversation, and Burton felt the 
j exhilaration of talking better than he ever had 
» before. The rest of the party, together with 
\ several from Crawford’s and the Mt. Pleasant, 
\ had meanwhile scattered over the rocks in pic- 
$ furesque little groups, to one of which Mrs. 
[ Garth was presently summoned, 
j “Mamma,” said Alpha, as she turned away, 
\ 49 we shall be baek in a few minutes. We’re 
| just going to run. round to the Flume—Mr. Bur¬ 
ton knows the way.” 

i “ Run ronnd—” Poor Mrs. Garth was fciriy 

! speechless for a moment. 

But the gentleman explained to her fhst thr 
path was well worn and quite safe. They would 
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follow it over the rocks and through the woods, \ But somehow it isn’t like that great wonderful 
along the side of the mountain, and return by j precipice in the open sunshine. And ferns aren't 
the road. So she resigned her daughter to his > harebells. And yet—oh, isn’t that little frond 
charge with a sigh, and nobody knhtos what in- j lovely? See, it has just one wee spot, of sun¬ 
ward apprehension, and the two disappeared j shine—why, Mr. Burton!” her tone changing, 
behind a clump of gnarled evergreens. £ “don’t, don' t! 1 didn't menu—** 

The path was bordered with harebells, nodding l But he liod left her side, and was already 
fearlessly on the very edge of the precipice, and < clambering down the upper end of the Flume, 
the gray, mossy rocks formed a delicate back- \ where its floor rose to the level of the hillside, 
ground for the golden-rod, asters, and plumy < “ Dou’t be alarmed. Miss Alpha,” he called, 

grass which found a footing wherever a bit of ^ cheerily. 1*11 be Up in a moment. * You shall 
soil had gathered in the crannies and seams ’of j have the fern to remember the day by. I wish 
the ledge. 51 could give you the sun-spot with it.” 

Every moment was fall of delight to Alpha, j As he spoke, his foot, slipped a few inches in 
whose hands were soon overflowing with blossoms j the debris of rock and sand, and sent a mimic 
and vines, and who forgot entirely what a final \ avalanche of sharp little boulders bounding down, 
glowing touch of life and beauty she herself gave i down, until they could be seen no more, lie had 
to the picture. She had dressed, for the day, in } recovered himself immediately, but from her 
one of those bright combinations of scarlet and i podt on the bridge Alpha could see the sudden 
brown that were the favorites at summer resorts | puller of his face, and she noticed the slight 
that season ; and she seemed to Rodney altogether J change in hia voice when he spoke again, which 
like a fluttering little maple-leaf, Mown to and \ he did at once: 

fro over ^he grim mountain forehead. \ “ No harm done—it's safe enough—” 

Presently they left the open ground, and passed \ Another slide, and fall of siones. % This time 
through t he silent, fragrant forest. The shadowy \ he struck bis hand sharply against a projecting 
hush of the high solitudes was about them, and > point of rock, so that, a red drop fell from it, as, 
they said but little, until the irregular footpath \ by a violent effort, he oheoked his downward 
met another at right angles, leading down a sharp j movement. 

descent to the right. A dozen step9 in this new > “Oh, Mr. Burton, don’t mind the fern—I 
direction brought them to that strange cleft in t don't care for it—please oome back !” 
the mountain-side which they had been seeking \ But the farn was almost within reach, and he 
—Hitchcock’s Flume. A narrow bridge crossed } was man enough, or hoy enough, to persist, in 
the chasm at a little distance below, and on this \ accomplishing what he haul undertaken, though 
Alpha stood, clinging to the slender rail which < it was plainly at great risk, 
separated them from certain death on the jagged, j Clinging, therefore, to the bare, wet face of the 
sloping rocks below. The ravine ran down the • cliff, and planting his feet cautiously, each time 
mountain-side as far as they could see, its vertical \ uncertain the rock would crumble at his touch, 
walls evenly cut, as if the whole had been made j lie crept downward and outward toward the tiny 
by a gash from some blunt-edged instrument. It i plant. Nearer and nearer. Alpha did not speak 
was nowhere wider than five or six feet, and in > again, but stood clutching the mil with whit* 
places was exquisitely draped with ferns and ■ hands, while her heart beat ns if it would shake 
lichens. j her from her foot-hold. 

Over its gloomy depths bent the solemn firs, \ At hist Burton slowly stretched out his hand, 
their dark sleeves falling back and their crosses \ and gently uprooting the innocent cause of his 
held aloft as if in warning, while a few shiver- ;• dangerous exploit, placed it in his bosom. Then 
ing birches shrank back from the treacherous, n he turned his back upon the valley, and began 
overhanging brink, pale with horror. There < the ascent. For a minute or t wo he met with no* 
was a strange oppressiveness in the whole scene, \ serions trouble, gaining step by stop upward, 
and the girt fthuddered, like the wan birches. * and holding his ground firmly with hands and 
“Come,” she said, half under her breath, s feet. As the last part of the way was mainly 
“let’s go. 1 don't like it. It’s too still and > unsafe by reason of the treacherous, steeply 
dreadful.* \ sloping bed of the gulch, he concluded to scale 

“Don’t forget that there are faros here too,” »th«* wall, which at that point was from twenty to 
said Rodney, smiling and pointing to a dainty, ; thirty feet high. 

dew-laden spray below them. * From point to point, accordingly, he clambered. 


Thank you,” she answered, shaking her ^ and ns Alpha watched 


she could not but 


head. “ I know I ought to think of that part. i admire the powerfal, easy way in which he 
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raised himself by sheer arm-strength, seeming to 
use his feet merely to guide and steady himself 
in the ascent. And now he was almost near 
enough to touch the bridge. He paused, pant¬ 
ing, and looked up with his bright smile. 

“ I’ll make sure of the fern, Miss Garth,” he 
said, cheerily. “ Please reach down your hand 
for it.” And drawing the little bunch of fronds 
from his bosom, he partly swung himself out 
from the ledge and held it up toward her. 

She kneltr on the boards, and did as she was 
bidden. Whether it was from inattention, or 
a careless movement, at that very moment Burton 
felt his foot slip. 

41 Quick!” he cried ; butit was too late. With 
a rumble and crash, a half-ton or more of rock, 
loosened in the course of many winters, fell 
away from beneath him, and he would inevitably 
have followed, had not the girl, with wonderful 
presence of mind, seized the hand which vth* 
upheld toward her, and thrown her whole weight 
against the upright rail of the bridge. Burton 
still clutched the rock-wall with the fingers of 
his right hand, but there was no hold for his feet 
upon the smooth face of the cliff, which was now 
hollowed in where the fragment had fallen. He 
had turned toward Alpha and reached out farther 
than was necessary, and, hanging as he was at 
the full length of his arms, widely outspread, he 
knew as well os she that if she released her hold, 
he muBt drop. Nor could she move along the 
bridge, to bring his hands nearer together, as 
there was no other upright rail, and without 
that she would have been dragged over. 

He looked up, and, even in his own extremity 
of danger, saw that the post was yielding peril¬ 
ously under the strain. The girl’s face was 
blanched, and her teeth set. 

44 Let go 1 ” he called out, hoarsely. 44 Let go, 
I say, or you’ll be over, tool” 

But she would not let go. She clung to the 
rail, with a full half of his weight hanging by 
her slender wrist, and shrieked for help. 

It was all over in less time than it takes to tell 
it, though it seemed hours that she held him 
there. Half a mile below and beyond, she could 
catch glimpses of trees upon the other side of 
the valley, like moss beside the road. Then her 
eyes were blurred, and she felt herself growing 
dizzy. She vaguely wondered what Boston peo¬ 
ple would arrive at Crawford’s that nyght, and 
thought how interested they would be in the 
tragedy of that fatal twenty-ninth of August, and 
how iliry would visit the Flume the next day, 
gazing with awe into its cool, still depths. 

She could have saved herself at any moment 
by a single movement of the hand. Meantime the 


! rail began to utter little fitftil snaps and snarls, 
| os it gradually leaned outward farther and 
j farther. But she still held on. 

44 Help 1 Oh, helpl” she cried. 

It was an extraordinary, and not altogether 
! pleasant sound, to smite upon the well-bred ears 
of the party just up from the Notch, and on the 
way—as a matter of duty—to 44 do” Hitchcock’s 
Flume. Two or three kid-gloved young men 
were ahead of the rest, whistling languidly the 
! latest Harvard round. 

44 Help—quick—oh-h 1 ” and the sharp cry 
died away into a little helpless wail. 

The whistling stopped. Down sprang kid- 
j gloves number one, heedless of the mud that 
smirched his dainty patent-leathers, and down 
rushed kid-gloves two and three, after him. 

An instant’s glance at the little scarlet and 
brown heap out there on the bridge, and figure 
| swinging in mid-air below, told the whole story, 
j The college-men bounded forward with swiff, lithe 
movements, and threw themselves, face down¬ 
ward, one on the bank, two on the bridge. 

44 Now then, let go, miss. We’ve got him." 
And while birches and bridge whirled around 
Alpha’8 giddy head in utter confhsion, as she 
sank back upon the moss, these young athletes— 
from the sophomore crew they were—had Burton 
up in a trice, and laid him out on the bank. 

This part of the work done, they turned to the 
girl, where, indeed, their movements were more 
uncertain. They did very well, however, rub¬ 
bing and patting her hands, and shouting to 
their sisters, who were on the patli, to hurry up, 
and take charge of the fair patient; which they 
—also kid-gloved—did with much womanly ten¬ 
derness and skill. 

What followed can be told in few words. As 
soon as her daughter recovered from the mental 
and physical strain of the adventure, which was 
not till after a whole week, Mrs. Garth left tbs 
mountains for a few restful, unfashionable days 
at the Isles of Shoals, and then returned to her 
home in Boston. 

By the very earnest request of the family, whs 
particularly detested the sensational, the story 
was confined to the few who were actual pnrtici- 
pouts in the scene; and Alpha thus narrowly 
escaped being transformed to that most batefbl 
of things—a newspaper lioness. Her life flowed 
on quietly as before, with her Hawthorne-Room 
Readings, her numerous social duties and pleas¬ 
ures, and her Sunday forenoons in Trinity, where 
the beauty of her character grew deeper and more 
winning under the strong, betd&lbl sermons of 
the rector, Phillips Brooks. 

If she was a trifle quieter and more grave thaa 
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daring the preceding winter, nobody could com¬ 
plain ; for it was, at the same time, evident that 
her enjoyment in every-day human living in¬ 
creased, until her eyes took on a new brightness, 
and her cheeks bloomed more prettily than ever 
before. Evidently life had, somehow, a new pur¬ 
pose for her. What it was, perhaps she herself 
did not realize. At any rute, nobody else could 
guess, until it was noticed, by a lady across the 
street, that a certain young man in a drab wide' j 
awake was often in waiting at Mrs. Garth's front¬ 
door ; and inferences were accordingly drawn. 

When, therefore, it became widely known that 
Rodney Burton was paying very particular at ten- \ 
tion to Alpha Garth—to the extent that he had j 
already tAken her to three out of the five oratorios 
of the season—that same watchful lady nodded j 
her head wisely, and intimated that Btores of 
knowledge were treasured up in her own presci¬ 
ent self, and that things were “getting along." 
With which remark she closed her lips firmly a 
moment, and then, for a change of theme, in¬ 
sisted upon discussing Joseph Cook’s latest dis¬ 
course ; all of which roaneuvre was not without 
marked effect upon her hearers. 

It was a blustering evening in early April, 
when, among the many elegant carriages which 
rolled down Winter Street, toward Music Hall, 
was one in which sat the two persons who were j 
occasioning so much curiosity and entertainment 
among their neighbors. Apparently, the sur¬ 
mises which had recently filled the air were really 
not without foundation; for Burton was at this 
veTy minute holding Alpha's little gloved hand, 
and pleading in tones of unmistakable intensity: 

“Alpha—” 

“ Oh, but please, please wait—” she begged, 
gazing out at the snow as it fell in a great white 
disk around each flickering street-lamp; and 
trying in vain to think of sensible, right words 
for this importunate young man. 

“But, Alpha—” 

“ See, we must get out 1” she interrupted, with 


such evident relief, that Burton’s heart sank. 
She walked up the long entrance by his side 
demurely enough, a large flake or two falling 
upon the saucy wisps of hair, and mnking her 
look more witching than ever. Her hand rested 
lightly—very lightly—on the big sleeve of his 
ulster, and he felt as if he were slipping away 
again from its touch, as on that terrible day in 
the mountains. If she would only look at him 
as she did then. 

There was no opportunity for conversation 
during the next hour. The music was entranc¬ 
ing, to most of the audience, but he cared noth¬ 
ing for that. All he wanted was a chance to 
say—or* hear—one word. In vain he waited. 
The solos were too low, and the choruses were 
too loud. At last he could bear it no longer. 
Right in the middle of a tremendous crash of 
organ,*brchestra, bassos, sopranos, and all, he 
leaned over and whispered : 

“Alpha—Alpha— don't let go I” 

He could see the delicate crimson spread over 
her cheek. Music, people, and hall, flew away 
like Aladdin’s palace. He was alone with her 
again on the desolate mountain-side, seeing only 
her, waiting only for her voice. Below him, he 
felt, were the jagged rocks. 

Look—what was she doing? With her sweet 
brown eyes fixed upon the platform, as if there 
were nothing in the world to her but Bach and 
hiB music, she made a little movement of her 
hand. Just a wee flutter; but he saw it, and 
waited breathlessly. Then it came over to him, 
trembling, but none the less sure and strong, 
and—under cover of the dainty fur trimming of 
her clonk—clasped his own. 

Sure and strong—and it remained: while the 
music, swelling to a grand, triumphant peal, 
rolled through the wide hall, thrilling the hearts 
of man and woman, finding its way out into the 
silence of the night, up through the softly falling 
snow, till it was lost in the star-lit heavens, high 
above every cloud. 
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To love, nor dare to show it; 
To hide it lest he know it; 

The love that might be lasting 
To starve with over-fasting; 
To guard one’s face, In fear it 
Sweets from my heart inherit; 
To mask my every feature, 


Be false to my own nature, 

And act a part abhorrent 
To check my passion’s torrent, 
Lest he, not yet my lover, 

My worship shonld discover; 
And, with no heart to prize me. 
Should pity and despise me. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

The broad and beautiful valley in which the 
city of Auburn stands is in the very heart of the 
lake country of New York, and, at all times, 
must have been remarkable for its scenery, which 
is at once picturesque and Arcadian. Surrounded 
by woodlands, and farms that seem almost in¬ 
exhaustible in wealth of soil: by noble orchards, 
thickly-grassed meadows, and fields green in the 
spring-time, but rich with ruddy coloring when 
the grain ripens or its stubble is left bare: the 
city, with its church-spires, its public buildings, 
superior private dwellings, and pretty cottages, 
possesses all the charm of country life, with 
much that gives splendor to a metropolitan city. 

Thus, embowered in trees, blooming with 
gardens, and within easy distance of three crys¬ 
tal lakes, over some one of which the wind is 
sure to sweep freshness and fragrance with every 
change of the compass, the place might seem too 
quiet and rural for anything but rest and studious 
repose, were it not made picturesque by hills 
crowned with Indian fortifications of dimensions 
and antiquity that still puzzle historians, or 
covered with lofty trees, through which monu¬ 
mental shafts and funereal marbles gleam over 
the sleeping dead of the white man. 

To this is added the force of a noble water¬ 
power, which comes with a bright rush of rapids 
from the Owasco Lake, and, sweeping the rural 
beauties of the valley, fills its atmosphere with 
life and such joyous noises as swiftly-running 
water alone can give. 

This outlet in the picturesque windings of its 
laughing waters combines all the wild beauties of 
nature with a power of wealth that gives com¬ 
mercial importance to the oity, and fills its streets 
with rare business activity. Dams fiash their 
arches of curved crystal across it. Mills are 
built on its banks, that turn the abundant grain 
of the valley into flour. Flumes drain its swift 
waters off to factories worked by a thrifty people, 
who inhabit the pretty cottages, and plant their 
tiny flower-gardens in the outskirts of the city. 

Still, in its present state of almost perfect 
civilization, it is doubtful if the Valley of the 
( 226 ) 


’ Owasco was not far more beautiful when it lay 
;j wild and wonderfully luxuriant in the heart of a 
| great wilderness, more than a hundred years 
ago, when John Roach, with bis Indian escort, 

; caught a welcome view of it from the Genesee 
trail which forms a principal street of the present 

; c **y* 

Then, indeed, it was a scene of wild—almost 
savage—grandeur, enhanced in all the pictur¬ 
esque features of natural scenery by a spirit of 
eternal warfare: for the Cayugas were only sec¬ 
ond to the Senecas in their love of the war-paib. 
and had learned something of the art of defense 
from the whites, with whom they had associated 
more than was usual, even to a tribe of the 
“Six Nations.’* 

This was evident ftrom the trail where John 
Roach halted; for there, within the fortifications 
crowning a high eminence before him, the Oyo- 
gas had built their medicine-lodge, and, still more 
| conspicuous, their principal castle of defense. 

\ Huge old trees, rooted on this hill, made hts- 
< tori cal by the magnitude and antiquity of its 
| fortifications for centuries, clothed it with their 
> massive verdure to the top. OakB, chestnuts, 
l pines, and hemlocks, that only seemed smaller 
| because they were on a level with the eye. 
1 crowded down the valley, under which Indian 
| lodges and wigwams clustered in picturesque 
| groups—some close to the base of “Fort Hill.” 

\ others sending up their blue smoke along the 
j rapids of the outlet to the banks of the Owasco 
j itself. 

| It was early in the morning, when John Roach, 
j weary and travel-worn, halted his little party ia 
| sight of these fortifications, and pointing to the 
| rudely-built castle of logs, on which the bright 
j autumnal sun was shining, called out: 

J “At last we are near something human. Out 
1 yonder, we shall find enough to eat, and a warm 
welcome. This is a season of plenty, with our 
: friends. It is like a festival to look that way.” 

It was indeed a season of wild harvesting, in 
the woods, where crops were to be gathered 
which no mortal hand had ever planted. 

The whole valley w as a scene of savage activity, 
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wild, and yet peaceful. Blue smoke was curl¬ 
ing up through the branches of those old trees, 
in every direction'; women were busy about their 
wigwams, cooking the venison their braves had 
brought in, or dressing skins, so important for 
winter clothing. Other women were hard at 
work in the oorn-patches, that filled such open¬ 
ings in the woods as permitted of rude planting. 
Children, too, were busy as squirrels in the hick¬ 
ory-trees, that were just beginning to drop nuts 
from their husks, and swarmed up the great, 
spreading chestnut-trees, rattling nuts like hail¬ 
stones from the great star-like burrs, among i 
crowds of younger children too small for climb-' 
ing, who scrambled for them like wild kittens. 

Young girls, with baskets of birch-bark, or 
vowen grass, were roaming through crab-apple 
thickets in search of fruit, or knelt down in the 
marshes on their hands and knees, gathering 
cranberries from the damp moss of the low 
grounds, now drained into fruitful fields. This 
was work for women and children; but the men 
of the nation were not altogether idle, though, 
just then, there was no war-path for them to 
tread. Occasionally, a shot was heard ringing 
out from the swamps or upland woods: sure 
proof that hunting-parties were abroad and busy 
as the women. 

“ Upon my word, this is a sight worth looking 
at," said Roach, dropping his bridle to the tired 
neck of his horse. “ It is almost like coming 
back to a civilized home, to see human beings so i 
fall of life. I wonder if my old friend, the 
8achem, will be glad to see me? I can answer 
for this: his pretty wildcat of a daughter would. 
If she were only here to cook my breakfast now 
—heavens, what a meal I could devour.” 

Roach spoke in English, and hod no hesitation 
in framing his most selfish thoughts into words. 
Indeed, so weary had been that journey through 
the woods, that he took a sort of pleasure in 
talking with himself; and, hungry as he really 
was, allowed his horse to steal close to the side 
of the trail and crop some of the forest-grass, 
while his thoughts turned back to Okalona, and, 
with colder hesitation, to Angela, whom he some¬ 
times almost hated, because she always seemed 
to stand between him and the only creature 
capable of arousing his heart to human emotion. 

“Come,” he said, shaking himself free from 
these inopportune thoughts. *• So many fires are 
biasing, that I can almost smell the broiled ven¬ 
ison here. Let us push on; the squaws will be 
sure to give us a breakfast. There—there, old 
fallow, manage to creep on a mile or two more, 
and you shall browse to your heart’s content.” 

But the tired horse had got a mouthful of grass 


between bis teeth, and shook his head viciously, 
when the bit was drawn rather tighter than he 
liked. 

44 Coma—oome f old fallow, we cannot go hun¬ 
gry, while you are feasting. Come, I say! ” 

Roach gave the bridle a sudden jerk ; for, that 
instant, the sharp crack of a gun came from the 
underbrush close by him. The horse, frightened 
by the same noise, rose to his hind legs, wheeled, 
almost threw his rider, and came down again, 
trembling in all his heavy limbs. A great rush 
of some frightened body through the tree- 
branches and underbrush followed'a shrill cry 
that had frightened the horse, and a huge wild- 
turkey seemed to hurl itself across the path 
before him: where it lay with its great wings 
spread wide in the dust, and the agonies of death 
shivering through his torn plumage. 

Roach conquered his horse easily, and looked 
down in wonder at the huge bird that had died 
almost beneath hid hoofs. 

44 By George, if we only had one of the squaws 
to cook it, here is a breakfast close at hand. I 
say,” he added, in the Indian tongue, “one of you 
fellows swing the bird up before you. He looks 
in famous condition.” 

The guide, thus addressed, shook his head, 
and pointed toward a thick growth of underwood, 
through which a young Indian was making his 
way to the trail. 

44 Don’t touch the turkey—it’s mine,” said the 
hunter; and stooping over the prostrate game, 
he lifted it by the legB, dragged it to one side of 
the trail, and stood by it, leaning on his gun. 

44 So, my good fellow, it was your shot that 
rattled so near my head. Upon my word, it was 
a close shave between me and the turkey.” 

Something that seemed almost like a smile 
came over the dark and really handsome face of 
the hunter. He looked down upon the game at 
his feet, and then at the man, as if a little un¬ 
certain which he should have preferred to Bee 
there. 

44 If you want the turkey to eat, it is there,” 
he said, in pure English. “It was for Father 
Meda; but he never lets anyone go hungry.” 

4 f Father Meda? Ah, have I not seen you 
before ?” 

44 Many times.” 

“And you know the missionary?” 

44 Yes.” 

44 He, perhaps, taught you how to speak 
English?” 

44 Yes.’-’ 

44 Were you with him, at the Council-fire?” 

44 1 was there.” 

144 But you were young for a Sachem.” 
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44 My father was a Sachem, and his father, 
also/' 

44 And you ?" 

44 Shall be one, if the wise men up yonder 
think me worthy." 

Roach tufned upon the Indian suddenly; a 
flash of intelligence shot over his face, darkening 
it somewhat. 

44 When you speak of the wise men up yonder, 
it is Dahionet you are thinking of." 

44 As he is the wisest among all our Sachems, 
yes." 

44 And as he has a beautiful daughter, who also 
studies English with Father Meda." 

The young man was a savage, brought up in 
the woods like a wild animal, but he rebuked 
this coarse speech os a prince might have done, 
simply because of the manhood within him. 

44 We do not speak of our women to strajigere," 
he said. 

Roach flushed a little, but laughed carelessly. 

44 Can you tell me where Father Meda is, just 
now?" he questioned. 44 1 wish to see him." 

The hunter did not answer at once; then he 
said, anxiously: 

44 Do you bring him news of his daughter?" 

M Perhaps. Why not ? Is he still at the lodge 
by Skaninteles ?" 

• 44 He is there—quite alone." 

44 And you are going to him?? 

41 He has no one else, and is sick at heart." 

Roach looked around. He was yet some dis¬ 
tance from the village, and shrunk somewhat 
from the coarse hospitality thnt would be offered 
him there; after a long journey through the 
wilderness, the repose of Father Meda’s cabin 
seemed like heaven to him. He was very tired 
and hungry ; but fastidious, also. 

“The Skaniateles trail should be somewhere 
near; but I am not sure of it." 

“You have news of his daughter—I will find 
it for you," answered the hunter. 

Roach turned to his escort, and directed it, in 
the Indian tongue, to go on to the village, and 
wait for him there. 

The men, who belonged to that broken tribe 
picked up fVom stragglers from the 44 Six Nations," 
called “Christian Indians," and were almost 
entirely under the influence Of French priests, 
moved forward. With them was a while man, 
who seemed to understand no language that was 
spoken, but sat on his horse in stolid silence, 
simply obeying when orders for an advance were 
given. The young hunter looked at this singular 
person more than once, as if trying to recollect 
his face; but the calm, set features baffled him, 
if he had, indeed, ever seen them before. 


44 Now," said Roach, 44 let us set our 
toward the missionary’s cabin. The very thought 
of it cheers me." 

The hunter lifted his turkey by the legs, and 
swung it over his shoulder. 

44 1 will show you the trail," he said, 44 and 
then go forward. My steps will be too swift for 
your horse ; but you will not miss the way." 

44 Not if once put in the right direction; and 
you seem a safe guide. Come, old fellow," ho 
added, forcing his horse back from the grasB he 
still persisted in cropping, 44 a few miles more, 
and you shall browse to your heart’s content." 

The horse very unwillingly put bis stiff limbs 
in motion, and bore his rider along the broken 
road with the dull patience of an Indian woman 
under burden. For some little distance they 
retraced the Genesee trail, then turned down s 
scarcely perceptible path in the woods. Hero 
the hunter left his charge, after giving him all 
needful directions, and disappeared down tho 
trail with the step of a chamois-hunter. 

Roach followed the easy grace of his move¬ 
ments with a certain feeling of uneasiness. 
Something he remembered of a young Chief and 
prospective Sachem, whom the tribe had selected 
as a husband for Oknlona. Could this stately 
young savage be indeed her lover? He spoko 
English, like herself. Had they been educated 
for each other by the old missionary? 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

Father Meda hod returned to his lodge <m 
the batiks of the Skaniateles Lake: an humble 
but not unpicturesque dwelling, that had for 
years sheltered his small household, while the 
best energies of his life were given to the In¬ 
dians with whom he had taken up his abode. 
Among the Cayugas he was best known as a 
missionary; but he had come among them as the 
emissary of no church, and seemed far more 
anxious to bestow useful knowledge and kindly 
ideas of self-government upon them than he was 
to secure proselytes to any particular creed. 
Certainly he was no sectarian, bigoted in his 
own belief and intolerant of all others, but s 
man of broad generous views, both in religion 
and all social usages that lead to higher knowl¬ 
edge and greater prosperity among men. 

No church or society paid a stipend for this 
man’s support. What few wants he bad beyond 
the rude way of living known to his savage 
friends, were provided for by some unexplained 
means of his own. Still he seemed only to have 
brought with him into tlie wilderness the grest 
wisdom gathered up in former intercourse with 
oivilixed life, and a knowledge of those secret! 
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•f nature that dose study of the scienoes alone 
eon give. 

Thus endowed, and with no other oompanion 
than one little girl, this man had taken up his 
abode with the Cayugas, and seemed to hare oast 
his lot, for life, with them, gently guiding their ; 
superstitions into a more reasonable form of 
worship, without destroying their poetry, sug¬ 
gesting methods of cultivation into their rude 
ideas of husbandry that were fast turning the 
wild luxuriance of nature into forms of comfort 
unknown to other tribes. 

Thus teaching the active charities of religion 
with all the useful appliances of life that his j 
savage friends would accept, this man reserved j 
nothing for himself but the child that seemed j 
dear to him as the blood that warmed his own < 
heart. To him she was the one object of love 
snatched from the world and borne away into ! 
that wilderness as eagles hide their young in 
inaccessible crags and allow no meaner birds to 
approach their eyries. 

In teaching this child he found supreme hap¬ 
piness, as if his own soul was being developed 
over again. That she might be spared all the 
loneliness of solitary study, he hod gathered the 
brightest and most enterprising children of the 
nation and formed a little community of scholar¬ 
ship, of which she was the centre. 

In this way Okalona hail received her bright 
flashes of knowledge, and the young Indian 
hunter, who was bearing his game along the 
trail, far ahead of John • Roach, had become an 
intelligent student. j 

But Angela was gone. The crag to which this 
old eagle had carried his young had been scaled, j 
and all sense of security hod left him. The J 
wilderness hod not been deep enough to hide j 
him and his one treasure from the world he 
sought to evade. The old man was disheartened j 
and bewildered by events that had brought what \ 
he had believed to be the dead past so unex- < 
pectedly upon him. Feeling safe in his wild \ 
retreat, he had given himself no thought of this } 
danger, nor had he really become aware that the S 
child that had grown up with him in the still j 
life of the woods was, in fact, a beautifril woman, j 
who had a right to her place in the open world. > 
In this the old man had blinded himself, or, as j 
sensitive people turn their minds from ideas ofj 
terrible pain, refbsed to reason on the Subjeot; j 
but now he was forced to think—forced, perhaps, j 
to condemn himself, and that was worse than j 
pain. j 

The girl’s life was before her; she had become $ 
conscious of her own individuality; the intu- > 
itions of a pare womanhood were filling her i 
LXXXIV.—15. 


soul with sweet trouble. To her natural longing 
to see the world he had yielded reluctantly, and 
thus led her into .companionship of which he 
alone couki measure the frill peril. 

This great trouble was upon him now. The 
log cabin which had been a peaceful home so 
many years was like an empty bird-cage to him. 
Angela and Okalona were both among the people 
he dreaded. Oh, how he missed the sweet com¬ 
panionship of his child—the bright vagaries of 
Dahionet’sjaewildering daughter. But he thanked 
God that Clinton’s swift-winged vessel had swept 
them out of reach while the party of Lady Faus- 
brook and her son were likely to become guests 
among the Cayugas—guests, it might be, even 
in his own home: frtr how could he refuse to 
share with them the hospitality that had nevelr 
been refused to the meanest tramp of the woods'? 

Sometimes Locame, the young favorite of 
Dahionet, would leave the more active settlement 
at Owasco and come with the stop of a swift 
runner down the forest-path to-Skaniateles and 
spend a night with the old man, always bringing 
delicate small game, shot on the way, or ripe 
fruit from the marshes. 

The sound of Locarne*s footsteps on the turf 
outside his cabin-door brought a flash of pleas¬ 
ure to the heavy eyes of the old man, and* he 
looked up eagerly. 

“ Ah, you have come at last,” he said, as the 
door opened and* the young man entered with 
some resistance; for the wings of the turkey 
brushed heavily against both door-posts and 
dragged away quantities of a late-flowering 
morning-glory vine that had wound its tendrils 
around them. “ I have been wishing for you.” 

Locarne forced his game through the opening 
and laid it at the old man’s feet with a look of 
proud satisfaction. 

“ It is the finest of the year. Dahionet has 
its mate. I killed this on the trail, and almost 
shot the white trader instead.” 

“The white trader—has he come, then?” said 
Meda, turning his eyes fr*om the game at his 
feet, and questioning the youth with sudden 
interest. “ When did he come in—and how 
large is his party? They most have traveled 
through long trails; for we have been home—•” 

“ Less than a week,” said the young Indian, 
interrupting him. 

“ Less than a weak. Oh, it seems years and 
years,” repeated the taissionary, with melan¬ 
choly thoughtfulness.. “ And all the weeks that 
are to come—-will they be tortured into a deadly 
drag of time like this?” 

“ Our canoes are swifter than the white man’s 
horses,” said the young hunter, scarcely know* 
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log how to answer this mournful speeeh. 44 The 
Mohawk makes its own trail, and we had nothing 
to do but follow it; but guides sometimes get the 
wrong path, and horses are not like Indian run¬ 
ners ; they will get lame and tire out.'* 

44 But the.lady ?” 

Locarno shook his head. 

"And the English officer?” 

44 There was only one white man—-yes, another, 
that might be a priest—and two guides.” 

44 The rest may be lingering on the f trail,” said 
Jfeda, drawing a heavy breath. 44 They will be 
•here, and then—” 

The old man did not complete his sentence, for 
lost then came the sound of hoofs moving slowly 
aver the turf, and a minute later Roach stood on 
■the threshold of the open door, soiled and travel- 
stained, but smiling as usual. 

44 It is fortunate that you got ahead of us, my 
dear old friend,” he said, with a strong effort at 
oheerfulness, 44 for no person ever wanted rest 
more than I do. Our journey out has been fear¬ 
fully tedious.” 

44 For the lady it must have been,” said the 
missionary, meeting his enforced guest at the 
deer. 44 Indeed, it was a dangerous journey for 
her.” 

? 44 Oh, my lady thought little of it. She is not 

so very romantic, after all. Such fancies come 
and go in the mind of a woman, like butterflies 
.in a wheat-field; but they are harmless, after all. 
Lady Fausbrook ohanged her mind at the last 
.moment, and has gone back to New York, with 
the Governor and his party.” 

44 Gone back to New York, with the Governor 
—with my Angela?” 

The missionary repeated these words sharply. 
A look of keen apprehension dartod like steel to 
his eyes, and over his features came the pallor 
ef growing dismay. 

44 Gone back to New York—at least, are on 
their way there. I saw them all embark from 
the wharf at Albany, and a jolly procession -it 
was.” 

44 But the young officer—Lord Fausbrook— 
surely he is left behind with his regiment?” 

44 He was left behind; but the Huron was 
hardly out of sight, when he, with an offioer or 
two of his staff, took to the road and went south¬ 
ward, also. Albany, you will admit, must be a 
dull place after the splendor of that Council-fire. 
The young nebleman could hardly be expected to 
content himself there.” . 

The missionary, whose hand had been grasping 
the back of a chair more and more firmly as he 
listened, now released his bold and sank into 
the seat, overwhelmed with dismay. 


44 Mother and son both there—and she help¬ 
less as a bird in the jaws of a serpent,” hs 
thought, with a force of pain that almost wrote 
the thoughts on his oountenanoe. 

Roach looked at him keenly a moment, striving 
to fkthom the meaning of so much anguish. 

“Ah 1” he ejaculated softly to himself, “there 
is some reason for this. He fears these people. 
This is the man. You seem surprised,” he said, 
aloud; 44 disappointed, too. Well, my dear friend, 
comfort yourself with the thought that you have 
only one hungry traveler to feed and lodge, 
instead of a dainty lady and a dashing English 
officer.” 

“At least, we will attend to his wants,” was 
the hospitable answer; and conquering the sur¬ 
prise and distress this man's news had brought 
him, the old gentleman passed into another 
department of the cabin, which served as a 
kitchen. In this humble room, a slave-girl, 
whom Father Meda had rescued from among the 
victims of a war-party brought in for torture, had 
grown into useful womanhood, and retaining the 
knowledge learned among the whites, gave te 
the old man’s household & kind of civilisation 
and domestic comfort unknown to any other 
home in the wilderness. 

John Roach certainly brought a keen appetite 
to the table, upon which the woman placed a dish 
of broiled venison, and a trout, taken that morn¬ 
ing from a bright little brook that came laughing 
down the hill-side and emptied itself into the 
iako close by the cabin. A hoe-cake, made of 
corn pounded to meal between two stones, gave 
additional relish to the meal, and potatoes, dry 
from a garden fenced in from creeping animals 
with a rude barricade of oloeely-woven young 
cedars, crowned it with unmsaal luxury. 

Hungry as he wee, Roach did not for a moment 
forget his mission to that hospitable roof. Hs 
was beneath it for observation as well as comfort, 
and watched everything, from the countenance of 
the missionary to the movements of the negro 
cook, with keen but seemingly careless scrutiny. 
In ordinary houses, the room in which his meal 
was served would have been a library: for afl 
the books contained in the cabin were arranged 
in shelves against its wall, over which curtains 
of silk, faded till they had no definite eoior, were 
drawn. In his former hnrried visits to the lake, 
these things had struck him as singular, but an 
some member of the fiunily was always present, 
he had found no opportunity of examining the 
volumes so carefully preserved, or of forming a 
definite opinion regarding them. 

Now everything was changed. With Angela 
always at home, and Okalona ooming and geiag 
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u a bird flits in and out of a cage, it was impossi- j “ Have patience; my son, we must wait a little. 
Me for any strange man to find a home under that j This man has asked food and shelter of us; our 
cabin-roof; bat dull and lonely as it was with both j latch-string must not be drawn in, even from an 
these bright spirits absent, he had only to claim a enemy.” 

little rest and the shelter of a white man’s roof for “ But what brings him here?” 

a few days, and it could not well be denied him. “ He is a trader, you know.” 

Indeed, it was hardly necessary for this wish 44 But our fars are all sold. He cannot come 

to be expressed; for hospitality, in those wild for them. Besides, Ffcther, there was another 
regions, was held sacred as religion, even by the white man on the trail; I do not like him more 
savages; and, once under bis roof, Father Meda than this one. His face is a lie—a oold, cruel lie. 
had no idea of sending him forrh, though the Both are snakes, only the one up yonder coils him- 
news he had brought there was of a kind to make self and strikes without the stir of a rattle. Thiy 
him feel that every hour that kept him from the one opens his jaws and lures a thing to death 
trail to Albany was laden with disaster to him- with smiles; the difference seems great, but both 
self and all that he loved. of them kill.” 

These feelings of apprehension grew se strong “Why do you think so much evil of this man ? 
in the old man. that he left Roach at the table, Tell me if there are any grounds for the dislike 
and followed Locarno down to the shore of the that makes me shrink away from him most when 
lake, where the young brave had betaken him- his smile is warmest and his voice most caress- 
self, in a most dissatisfied condition of mind. ing.” said Meda, with great earnestness. “Tell 
44 You know this man,” said the mknienary, me, if you know anything.” 
speaking with more exoitement than was usual << He was a friend of the great English lady.'* 

to him; “both here and in Albany yeu have “Yes, I know that.” 

seen him.” 44 And so is this other man. I remember him 

44 Yes, Father, both here and there I have seen now; only then he wore the garments of a priest 
hitn.” —a French priest.” 

41 You do not like him, Locarne. His presence ** Oh 1” 
here disturbs you.” « “The man in yonder and the traveler I left 

44 His presence here or anywhere alwyas dis- on the trail were together in the woods back 
turbs me. I only wish to see him on the war- of our Council-fire, that night when our 
path, face to face; each with a sure rifle. There [ Sachems and the Governor brightened their 
should be no fighting behind trees then,” | treaty-chain. I saw them more than once. 

The old man smiled very faintly; perhaps he > among the shadows, talking with the great 

guessed at the feelings that gave so much bitter- > English lady. What had those two men ts 

ness to Locarne's speech. j say when she stole back from the light to hear 

44 But he has done no harm, that you should } them?” 
think of revenge. It is of other things I wish j The old man listened intently. 


to talk about. I must go away from here.” 

The young man started, unfolded the strong 
arms that had been crossed on his bosom, and 
held them out in sudden appeal. 

“You go away—you, Father Meda—but 
Where?” ^ 

44 1 do not know. I cannot think. But first 
down to the great city, where I shall find my 
ehild. Will you go with me?” 

“ Down to the great city where Okalona is?” 
exclaimed the young man, with a swift flash of 


44 You saw those three persons together—and 
one seemed like a French priest?” 

44 As he seems like a trader now. The Cayugae 
do not permit French priests to harbor in their 
villages, so here he is a trader.” 

The old man was very thoughtful. He ’felt 
that some danger was near him, but oou)d not 
comprehend it. John Roach he had never really 
liked. The natural antipathy of natures dis¬ 
cordant in every thought held these two men 
apart. What object had brought him into the 


fire in his eyes. 44 Do waters grow brighter J wilderness ? Why had he so unwillingly been 
when the sunshine breaks over them?” j forced to receive him as a guest? 


“Then you will go? You and I alone. We j 44 Still, you intend to go?” questioned Lo- 
know the way.” * carne, rendered anxious by the long silence 

14 But when—but when?” cried the young ; maintained through these reflections, 
man, beginning to load the gun be had carried J 44 Come to me in the morning. Yes, we shall 


with him, as if that were necessary prepkration j surely go.” 

for a long iourney. 44 To-night—to-morrow | The old man reached out his hand. It was 
Boning —qpw V* j hot and feverish. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. j gentleman, I can swear to that—a fork of silver, 

"The day is wonderfully beautiful,*’ said ! three-pronged, such as no poor missionary ever 
Roach, as he sauntered down from the eabin and ! carried into the wilderness for his own use; 
joined Meda on the bank of the lake, where a g heavy silver, too, with something here upon tbs 


group of canoes lay rocking in a willow-shaded 
inlet. “ If one could only manage one of these 
water-cradles, it would be a temptation to go upon 
the water. As it is, I will take a bath, shake the 
dust from my clothes, and rest myself in this 
flood of yellow sunshine. It will seem like 
Paradise, after my experience in the woods. But 
you, my kind friend, must not be made a prisoner 
on my account.” 

The missionary seised upon this suggestion. 
He had been strangely disturbed, and the very 
presence of this man added to the wild bewilder¬ 
ment of bis thoughts. He longed to get away 
into the solitude of those sleeping waters, where 
the fever of anxiety that possessed him might 
give place to reflection. 


handle that has been roughly defaced. I would 
give fifty pounds to be certain what it was. Ths 
crest would be enough proof for me at least.” 

Here Roncli laid down the fork that had been 
placed by his plate at the table with a dissatisfied 
gesture. Then he pushed back the curtains and 
examined the book-shelves, seeking for some 
drawer or secret place in which papers or 
treasures of some kind might be hoarded. 

One after another he took down the volumes: 
some of them were in Irfitin, others puzxled the 
young man with Greek characters he did not 
understand. Some were in English; but no pub¬ 
lisher’s mark among them bore a date more recent 
than thirty years. The search was discouraging; 
now and then a marginal note appeared on the 


“ 1 have seen you manage one of these queer \ yelloig^dge of the page, but nothing that could 
things lightly as a duck takes to water. Your \ give a clue to the owner. 


daughter, too—” j 

The very mention of Angela sent a thrill of j 
such angry pain through the old man’s bosom j 
that he turned away from this seemingly un- i 
oonscious tormentor, and hurriedly untying one 
of the canoes, pushed it out of the inlet. Then j 


Still the man went on searching volume after 
volume—English, Italian, and hack among remote 
languages of which he knew nothing. At last, 
packed behind larger volumes, some of them 
bound sumptuously in vellum or specimens of 
exquisitely carvyd wood, he found a singular 


he looked back, thoughtful of what appeared \ book, old and worn till the golden devices on its 
like rudeness to a guest; but Roach waved bis > cover were almost obliterated. A heavy silver 
hand, and moved along the bank, as if to find j clasp, of exceeding richness, held the coven 
some secluded Bpot for his bath. Then, with a i tightly together, and on it, engraved with such 
feeling of relief, suoh as a charmed bird knows J delicacy that it was almost lost in the bronze of 
when the serpent turns his eyes away, he moved, \ oxidization, he discovered a coat-of-arms. 
with a gentle motion of the paddle, into the deep \ Roach examined this minutely, then laid the 
and still deeper waters of the lake. ? book on his knee, and drew a long, deep breath. 

John Roach was, in many respects, a self- ; For a moment he sat there, pale as death, gazing 
restraining man. When he hod work to do, \ down upon the old volume; then be arose, moved 
good or evil, he usually went about it with cal- ; softly to the door, and looked out upon the lake 
eulating coolness; no angel could have bathed i Father Meda was visible, drifting in his canoe, 
in that lake with more satisfaction than he felt ; as if he did not care to use the paddle, 
when its pure crystal waters laved his tired ) Roach knew that he was safe for half an hour, 
Hmbs and at times sparkled over his head. ) at least, and, returning to his seat, sat down and 
When ^iis travel-worn garments were relieved of ‘ opened the book. 

dust and carefully arranged, he seemed to have { It was all there. The record of an aneient 
been endowed with new life, and while the j Florentine family, dating back to a period far 
pleasant sunshine was falling around him, went 1 beyond the fur-trader’s recollection of Italian 
back to the cabin, free to pursue his object in j history—a grand family once, but broken down 
coming there unmolested. j and impoverished by the vicissitudes that change 

“ First,” he thought, looking around as j dynasties, and disrupt or consolidate nations, 
generals survey a battle-field, “ first of all, let j All this was beyond the young man’s sphere of 
me find access to any cabinet or box that may j knowledge: but that which be searched for, and 
hold secret papers or other relics of a past life, j really cared about, was the name and crest. He 
Something there must be if this old gentleman is | bad seen them before, carefully drawn ami 
the person my papers speak of. Here, for in- • writtefl, and knew well the value of their rig- 
frtance, 19 an article that I could not permit my- j nificance. 

self to investigate when he was by—for he is a 1 The pallor that had settled on the young man ■ 
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face, when the secret he had come across the ) 
ocean to find out was made clear to him, subsided \ 
slowly, and was replaced by a glow of triumph \ 
as he read the recorded history of this great race \ 
over and over again. There was no necessity \ 
that he should search further. All that be wanted \ 
was a certainty that the last descendant of this > 
broken family was known to Father Meda, among > 
the Cayuga Indians. # It was the identity of the 1 
man, not the grandeur of his race, that the fur- \ 
trader was seeking for. \ 

“ This was what the woman wanted. This was j 
the chestnut I was to draw out from the fire for s 
her. But why? She had a motive. When do S 
such quiet, sweet creatures purr about us, like J 
kittens, without one? But she did not know that j 
we were both on the same trail, and that the \ 
chestnuts may all be eaten up before she gets \ 
one. What is it that she fears? What can she j 
know that I have to learn—and what part is l 
the young Earl taking? Having come to a cer- > 
tointy, I must at once put myself in a position \ 
to learn. Thank heaven, my errand in the wil- \ 
derness is so far accomplished. No—no, I < 
must first make friends with this old man: \ 
with him on my side, it will not be difficult to ? 
defeat my lady’s shallow schemes, let them be $ 
what they may.” s 

All these thoughts ran through the man’s plot- \ 
ting brain. Suddenly the canoe’s bow was turned l 
landward, and it came drifting towaifl him j 
through the dazzling sunshine.' j 

“Shall I take the book, or leave it?” he $ 
thought, with hurried anxiety. “It has done | 
its work. Where is the necessity that proof l 
should be given to otlfers? No—no, I am satis- j 
fied. I am ready to net. The rest is sure to $ 
come, when I have once secured the girl. But $ 
Oknlona—my poor Okalona! if it were her now.” \ 
Father Meda was fast approaching the shore £ 
now. Roach saw this, and hastily returned the < 
book of records to its place behind the other J 
volumes. Then he walked quietly down to the jt 
shore, and helped the old man secure his canoe > 
in the willow cove. < 

“That cold bath, and an excellent breakfast, \ 
have done wonders for me,” he said. “ I longed \ 
to join in that puli upon the lake, before you \ 
were lialf-way out.” \ 

“ Yes, it has done me good,” answered the s 
missionary, with his usual gentle kindliness. I 
“But the sun is warm, and we shall find the \ 
shade of your cabin pleasant after your long pull j 
on the lake. Besides, I—excuse me, but I have \ 
had an object in coming here, which it is the \ 
first wish of my life that you should approve.” \ 
There was some embarrassment in the young \ 


man’s speech, that rather surprised his host; but 
he simply bowed his head, and walked on. 

“You will, at least, hear me with patience,” 
continued Roach, when they were seated in-doors, 
still speaking with unusual hesitation. “ Per¬ 
haps I cannot expect a person of your age to 
enter into my feelings.” 

Cfiie of those faint, sweet expressions of regret¬ 
ful memory, that make an old man’s smile so 
pathetic, stole across the missionary’s face. 

“I shall never find myself so old that the 
troubles or pleasures of my fellow-creatures will 
Beem unnatural to me,” he said. 

“But the feelings I wish to explain are so far 
removed from your time of life,” replied Roach, 
seeking to give himself both time and courage. 

“ There is no time of life when a man forgets 
that he is human,” rejoined the missionary. 
“ But you wish to consult me about something.” 

“It is—it is of something very dear to you that 
I wish to speak.” 

Roach absolutely faltered in his speech as he 
said this. The old man looked at him in mild 
surprise. It was impossible that he should com¬ 
prehend the meaning of this embarrassment: for, 
with all the humility that he had thought for and 
found, this man. seemed much further removed 
from a share in his own life than the Indians 
to whom he had devoted it. 

“ It is of your granddaughter I wish to speak.” 

“ My granddaughter?” 

The old man was fully aroused now; his eyes 
lighted up like steel, a look of haughty wonder 
fall on the trader’s face. « 

“Did I hear aright, Mr. Roach? Were you 
speaking of my granddaughter?” 

“I hope it does not seem like presumption 
that I have found it impossible not to love 
her.” 

“ Love her—love my Angela?” 

“ If love were a sentiment that anyone could 
control, I should fi&l myself almost culpable in 
speaking of mine; but from the first day on 
which I had the happiness, or misfortune, to see 
the young lady, she became very dear to me.” 

The old man did not speak—he could not. 
The swell of proud wrath that rose to his throat 
conquered all power of words. Thus, for one 
full minute, he sat, struggling against the pas¬ 
sion he had thought conquered and dead in his 
nature long ago. When he did find the power of 
utterance, his voice was calm, but cold as ice. 

“Yon are not angry witji me?” pleaded Roach, 
with something like real humility; for there was 
something about the missionary that awed him. 
“ As I said before, love awaits the free will of no 
man.” 
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True—true/* repeated Meda, bowing his 
head. “ I have no right to be angry.” 

“And yon will not altogether discourage my 
pretensions, let me hope?” 

“Your pretensions—well ?” 

“The life of Miss Angela here in the wilder¬ 
ness cannot be so pleasant that any change might 
not be for her happiness—’ * 

The old man bent his troubled eyes to the floor. 
Something in this Speech struck him like a just 
rebuke. This emboldened Roach, who went on 
With more confidence: 

“ I may not be considered a despicable mat oh in 
the world to which my wife will be introduced.” 

“Your wife?” 

“ Surely you did not think that I was harbor¬ 
ing any other idea in my mind. She may have 
been brought up with the Indian idea of marriage, 
but it is the first wish of my life to take her to 
England, and win for her an honorable position 
there. Believe me, I can do this, however great 
the impediments may eeem.” 

“ My granddaughter—does she know of this? 
Is it with her consent that you oome to me?” 

“ I thought it more respectful to speak to you. 
Her consent will follow.” 

“Will follow? Have you dared—have you 
spoken to her of this project?” 

“I have thought it best to first consult you.” 

“Then she knows nothing?” 

Roach smiled one of those meaning smiles 
with which vain men insinuate an idea they dare 
not utt«jr in words. 

Meda did not see this smile, or his next words 
might not have been so moderate. 

“Then she knows nothing'of your jpumey 
here, or its object?” he repeated. 

“ Only what she may naturally conjecture from 
my absence from her side; for I cannot imagine 
that she is ignorant of my devotion to her, or in 
any way wishes to discoOrnge it.” 

A sigh of relief escaped tlifl old man. He arose I 


with an air of cold and gentle dignity, more im¬ 
posing than any burst of anger could have beea. 

“ It is my will that no word on this subject 
shall ever pass from your lips to my grand¬ 
daughter or any other human being.” 

“You reftise me, then?” exclaimed Roach, pac¬ 
ing from self-confidence to anger. “ You oonsidcr 
me unworthy your granddaughter's hand? In 
what way nm I her inferior £ Surely 1 have been 
considerate enough to satisfy the pride of any 
mnn. While I offer you all knowledge of my 
own position, this appeal has been made in 
total ignorance of what relates to the young 
lady’s previous life or history. I do not even 
know the name of her father.” 

Even this coarse man was startled by the effect 
produced by this rude speech. Pale, still, but 
suddenly upright as a young man, the missionaiy 
stood before him, a blaxe of indignation in his 
eyes, a curl of scorn on his lips. 

“ We do not turn guests from oux doors in the 
wilderness,” he said. “You have been made 
welcome under this roof. Remain here as long 
as it may suit your convenience; as for myself 
I have business elsewhere.” 

Roach was struck dumb; astounded as much 
by his own outbreak of passion, that had led him 
on to irreparable imprudence, as he was by ths 
calm pride of this dismissal. 

“ Fool—fool—hot-headed idiot that I was, ts 
sting him so,” he exclaimed, stamping up«aad 
down the cabin-floor, as Meda took the trail to 
Ownsco and disappeared among the trees. “A 
little delicate* handling might have brought the 
old man round—now my madness has left but 
one way open. Yes—yes, there is another. 
What I have said will take the old fellow off 
He will be going southward with a small escort. 

I will strengthen mine. Well, at any rate, the 
time for action has come. It is not likely that 
either of us will ever see this place again.” 

[to bx continued.] 




“THE WIND FROM THE NORTHWEST .* 1 


BT ALICE MAUDE EWELL. 


Turn wind from the Northwest came over the hills, 

Cuiiih «>vor the hilla with a about nud a snug, 

Driving the East-wind before him along, 

Langliiug and bounding over the hilla. 

In tlio glorious pride of his beauty and strength, 

Shaking liack the bright, far-streaming locks of his hair; 
And the clouds from the East fled ^ray in despair, 
lu terror, beholding his beauty aud streugth. 

He ruffled the waters with turbulent breath, 

He shook from the roses the rain-drops away, 


Then over the meadows swept reoklesdy gay; 

All the flowers in the meadows were stirred by bis bre at h. 

O'er the hoighta—forest-crowned—he triumphantly wept, 
Aud the pinee and the oak-trees at sound of bis voice 
Lifted up their proud heads aud began to rejoice, 

As through the dark forest, triumphant, he swept 

All the waters reflected the light of his eyes. 

All Xaturo looked up with a smile as he passed. 

Till the few scattered cloudlets that lingered at last 
Blushed red at the glance of his beautiful eyes. 
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THAT TEA-POT. 


BY SIDNEY DATE*. 

“I'd VBVMt in the world V thought of buying ( our neighborhood for the lost few summers. The 


it myself—that tea-pot—for, betwixt you ami 
me, it was an ugly little thing enough. Squatty 
No shape to it at all, and the spout sticking out 
in just the way yon thought it hadn’t ought to. 
And it wasn’t nice and cleamdooking like my 
gold-banded china, but dingy. The flowers on 
it t though, was the worst. Not painted in neat 
little nosegays, but jnst as if they had been 
pitched at it—story and scraggy, and with great 
Streaky green things running clear off the edges. : 

“The way I come to bare it was: when I car¬ 
ried my sweet flag-root down to the store where 
my nephew—John Caleb Plummer—clerks, ho 
was just unpacking a lot of crockery, and he 
held up that tea-pot. 

44 • Now,* says he, 4 ain’t that a beauty V 

44 1 thought it or’nary-looking enough, myself, 
but, of course, I wasn’t going to run his goods 
down. 

14 ‘Antique, you see,* says he. ‘They’re all the 
rage down to Boston. They’ve sent this out for a 
sample, and it’s the first one that’s come into the 
neighborhood. I ain’t forgot how 1 broke yours, 
long ago, when I threw a turnip at the cow, when j 
1 left the gate open and she got into the garden, » 
and it went smashing into the pnutry-window. 
So, now, I’m going to give you this.’ 

44 He spoke as if he thought- it- quite a thing to 
do, and, of course, I Wouldn't let on I didn’t > 
think so myself. Not that I was going to say I 5 
thought anything 1 didn’t think, but be balked » 
away so fast, I hadn’t a chance to say anything J 
but a thank-you. That was always the way with j 
John Cileb. The gate left open, »md the cow, j 
and the turnip, and the broken tea-pot, and now j 
me given this humblj^ittle tiling instid of it, j 
from which, you’ll see when I’ve told yon, I was j 
going to have quite a deal of worry—was all \ 
along of his way of stopping to talk—talk—talk, ; 
about all the big tilings lie was going to do, tlie \ 
summer lie cliored at our place. j 

“Of course, I had to use it, for fear of hurting j 
John Caleb’s feelings if I didn’t, and it soyn gut \ 
dingier ’ft ever with the hot water, and when a j 
nick came on the spout, and another on the rim \ 
—1 found it nicked awful easy—it didn’t, begin j 
with a tin tea-pot scoured up with whiting aui \ 
the least morsel of soft-soap. j 

44 Folks from Boston’s been coming out here to j 


old taveni’is all fixed up with loug porches, and 
it looks gay when they go driviug about in their 
style carriages. Attd, one itforuing, as 1 wan 
setting my bread to rise, someone knocked at the 
kitchen-door* and I see two ladies there: one of 
’em was plump and nice-looking, and the other 
was older, aud taller, and scrawnier. 

44 ‘Good morning,’ says the little one. ‘Beg 
your pardon for coming around: we knocked at 
the front-door and no one heard, and we came te 
ask you for a drink—and besides, we were so 
much attracted by your lovely old-fashioned roof, 
and the vines clambering over it.' 

“‘I always thought the vines was pretty,' say# 
I, ‘but I can’t say 1 think much of the old gam¬ 
brel-roof.’ 

“As the tall lady was drinking the water I 
gave ’em, t’other one gave a little scream. 

“‘That old tea-pot!’ says she, pointing to 
where it set, on the back of the stove. 1 waa 
provoked enough to. tbiuk they’d seen such a 
common-looking thing about. 

“ 4 Yes,’ says I, 4 it does look old. enough; and 
mean enough, but they didn't stop to bear any¬ 
thing I snid after I said ‘old.’ 

‘“Perhaps a hundred years,* say the oldish 
Indy, while she put on her glasses to look. 

“‘Such a darling, stumpy little thing,' saya 
the young one. 

“ it did look a hundred years old, if it looked 
a day. and I hadn’t the face to contradict ’em. 

‘•‘Just the kind of thing yon might expect to 
see in hiicIi a charming old house,’ says one. 

“They turned it roirtid, and kept going on 
over it till the tall lady said: 

“ 4 I s’pose you wouldn’t like to part with it, 
would you V 

“I couldn’t, for the life of me, tell whether 
they wanted to make fun of nie or not, so I 
wasn’t very quick to speak: but the little Indy 
didn’t give me much time, for she said, provoked 
like: 

“‘Now, mint, you always get before me. I 
want it, if ii\s to be had.’ 

•••Could you bo induced to port with itT 
asked the aunt. 

41 * Why, ma’am—* says I. 

44 4 What would you be willing to take for ill* 
says she, very eager. 

(235) 
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“Now, I’d heard John Caleb tell someone how 
them tea-pots was worth seventy-five oents—and 
dear enough at that, to my way of tbin|qng—so, 
though I’d *n* been glad to give it away to any¬ 
body for nothing, only for fear of giving offense, 
I began calc’lating how much I ought to throw 
off for the use I’d had of it, and the nicks I’d 
made in it, though how anybody could use the 
thing without nicking it, would be past my 
understanding, and* I thought it would bo about 
right if I said forty cents. 1 knew I could get 
a good tin one for less money. So says I: 

“‘I'm sorry about the nicks, tna’am—’ 


being such a chattery one as her niece, she had 
| such a persistent ride-over-yon way of saying 
I her say, that the next thing I knew I was stand- 
| ing there with a ten-dollar bill in my hand, and 
she gone, carrying that tea-pot as if it had 
\ been a king’s crown. 

| 44 Boon, though, I began to think mere of hov 

I the money was to go than how it had come. 
Maria Ann Plummer, my joamesafce, sister U 
John Culeb, had wrote me how her children 
> was puny and her husband laid up with a sprain 
| just at harvest-time, and they had hard work to 
\ rub along and hire help. 1 always did believe 


444 Oh,* says the young lady, ‘the nicks are ) in helping one’s own kin, so the next morning, 
just charming. They look as if they might have \ after I’d got my work done up, I put the ten 
been made by your great-grandmother. Perhaps \ dollars in a letter and stepped down to the 
they were.* i village and put it in the post-office. Then I 

“ ‘ Indeed, ma’am—’ says I. \ went in to ask John Caleb how much dried bone* 


44 4 Please set a price on it.’ says the old lady, \ set they could take of me this season, 
without giving me a chance to sAy that it wasn’t j 44 lie was unpacking crockery again, and the 
at all likely my great-grandmother ever had such ) first thing I set my eyes on was twq or three of 
a poor piece of stuff in her house. them tea-pots, as like to the one he’d given me 

4 4 4 I’ll give you five dollars for it,* says the j as one pea is like another. I was most afraid 
young lady. he’d see me color up at sight of 'em, for it brought 

44 ‘But’ ma’am—' says I. to my mind how I’d gone and sold his present; 

44 4 1* 11 give you six—seven—-eight—* says the I didn’t mean be should know it as long as I 
old Indy. could help it. 

44 1 wns so dtimfbunded I couldn’t speak a “ But as soon as I’d settled about the boneset, 
word, but stood looking first at one and then at I turned round and went straight to the tavern 
t’other, which, like enough, was why they thought where all the city folks was staying. You see, 1 
I didn’t think it was enough to pny, when good- was glad of the chance of doing one of them two 
ness knows I was wondering whether or no they a little good turn, seeing I’d got such a deal of 
mightn’t be ajiitle bit cra^y. , money from the family. 

414 You can take time to think of it,' snys the “The youngest one Was setting out on the long 
aunt. ‘Have you any other pieces of old-fush- porch, but when she see I wanted to speak to 
ioned ware, or china ?’ j her she took me to her room. 

44 Right glad I was of the chance to show 'em I \ “ 4 1’in glad enough to be able to tell you,’ says 

had something a little decent, s6 I stepped to the ! I, ‘being your miml was so set on one of them 
cupboard where my gold-banded china was, and * tea-pots, that they’ve got more of ’em down to 
threw open the door. But the taste of some people \ the village, at the store—my nephew, John Caleb 
is amazing. I dc^they meant to be polite, but \ Plummer, he olerks there—and I come to let you 
they turned away from that Cupboard and says: 1 know so they wouldn’t be gone, though I can't 
“‘Oh—thank, you,* and looked again at that » honestly advise you to get one, for truth is truth* 
tea-pot. They talked over it till I felt more and ( and it’s my plain duty to A you know they don’t 


more sure they must be a little touched in their \ wenr well.’ 

intellects, and then went away, saying they’d \ “*Do yon mean,’ says she, ‘that your tea-pot 
call again. j wns got at the store!’ 

“And that vory afternoon the old lady camo j “‘Yes,’ says I. 


again. t “‘When?’ says she. 

“‘You see,' says she, *roy niece and I, we’ro J “‘Why, it must be well on to a month ngo.* 
trying who can make the largest collection of ^ says I. * I never see anything get shnhby-look- 
old china, and if you’re willing to take ten {ing quite so soon as that tea-pot did.’ 
dollars for it, I hope you’ll let me have it.’ j “ And then—well, you’d onght to seen thsi 

“ 4 II it. ina’am—’ says 1. and then 1 tried my ; woman laugh. Lsughed and lanbed till tbe 
best to tell her it wasn’t worth no such money, j tears come out of her eyes, and 1 couldn’t for 
and I didn’t set any particular store hy ir, and 1 the life of me help laughing along with her. 

■he could have it for forty cents. But, without { “‘I’m glad you’re so pleased,’ 1 says. ‘You’re 
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done better by waiting, too, for the new ones is [ aunt insisted on doing as she did. She Y s got 
a deal brighter and prettier, if folks wants such j more money than she knows what to do with, 
shaped things, which I'm free to oonfess I \ and never values anything unless she pays a 
don’t—’ ; great deal for it. I think the money must have 

“ 4 1 am pleased.' says she, ‘it's the best thing \ come to you just for the sake of Maria Ann.' 

I've heard for ever so long.' And she laughed \ “ It was good of her to say so. As I was com- 

again, tilhl thought she never would stop. 1 ing down through the hall, she went acrost it to 
“ When she did stop, I took the chAnee of tell- 1 Another room, and soon there was more lnughing 
ing how I'd been feeling it a weight on my j —os if plenty more folks was tickled to hear 
mind about the old tea-pot. How her aunt had > they could get some more of them ugly little tea- 
been so persistent I couldn't well say no, and > pots. I could hear it all the way downstairs, 
then without stopping much to think nboutit I'd * “But dear me ! as I went along past the end 
sent the money to Maria Ann, she being near {of the bouse, whnt should I see coming down 
kin to me and needing it, and so I couldn't very < from a window and going smash into a heap of 
well give it back just now, but if she’d -only > bricks, but that tea-pot 1 And I just caught 
tc4l me a place where I could direct a letter to \ sight of the old lady, with her lips set together, 
her aunt when she went back to Boston, I'd be \ looking mod. 

proud and glad to do it just as soon as I disposed 5 “ ‘There now,’ says I to myself, ‘some of them 

I of my buneset and other yarbs, and anyone . giddy things in there’s managed to drop the poor 
could see it would be no more’n fair and right $ old lady's tea-pot that she set her heart on so, 
now that she could get a better one so cheap— J and paid so much for. No wouder she looks 
“But she wouldn’t let me talk about it at all. \ worked up over it.’ 

After Bhc’d done lnughing, she took my hand, in ] “A while after, I asked John Caleb if the Bos- 
tbe sweetest sort, of a kindly way, and kissed me. j ton folks had bought all his ten-pots, and he said 
“* Don’t you think any more ubout that,* says \ they hadn't so much as looked at 'em. Queer, 
•he. 4 It's all fair and right as it is: for my \ wasn’t it?” 


THE OAK'S SECRET. 

1* BT HABIB COBINNE. 


Kiar the deep forest, dim with leafy shadow, 

Relieved by suuuy glade, 

▲ sturdy oak, o'er greeu aud fragrant meadow, 

Ouce threw a welcome shade. 

Here children oft in cummer days were playing: 

Ilare lovers held their tryst 

When all the venlaut boughs were gently swaying, 

By eveulng sepbyr kissed. 

In stately pride the monarch stood for ages, 

Through suiisliiue and througb storm; 

And no rude blast, that round the forest rages, 

Had uiarrcd his kingly form. 

One day the sky, aglow with noon-day gladness, 

Grew dark with sudden woe; 

The cyclone wild, descending in its madness. 

The mighty oak laid low. 

When morning sunshine Imthed the earth with splendor, 
Crowds came and by it stood. 

And noticed, as they spoke iu accents tender, 

A curious knot of wood. 

They hewed it open, that they might discover 
The secret buried there, 
found—no doubt *twns hidden by a lover— 

A lock of suuuy hair. 

Within the onk's tough bnrk the knot was driven. 

Two centuries before; 

They counted, from the place the trunk was riven, 

Two hundred rings aud more. 


The silent oak repaid no fkrther question; 

That waving trees of hair 

Betrayed the secret, with the sweet suggestion 
Of lovers’ meeting there. 

When summer moonlight tinged with silver glory 
The velvety green earth, 

Beneath its boughs was told the wondrous story. 

As old os Eden's birth. 

Sweet promises were made, fond vows were spoken. 

And sealed with solemn oath; 

This golden curl was given as a token— 

Bright emblem of their troth. 

In kindly heart of oak, through years unnumbered, 
Repoeed the precious trust. 

While the fair head, from w hich the curl was suudersd. 
Had miugled with the dust 

And many youths and maidens, hither straying. 

Had owued love's potent spell; 

Tet still the stalwart trunk and branches swaying 
Had kept the secret well. 

While tales of cruel strife, and warriors' glory. 

The world may well forger, 

Around the humble sweetness of this story 
The fragrance lingers yet 

For still, though empires fall, and monarehs perish. 
Though planets cease to move. 

Throughout all change, mankind will ever cherish 
Thy name, 0 deathless lovel 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 

BT BUILT H. MAT. 



No. 1—Is a charming costume, for a young j 


Our model Is of garnet velvet, and pale- 


lady, composed of nun’s-veiling and velvet. The pink veiling. The ruche is lined with silk to 

match, and made into a rose quilling, and placed 
A ~ ,- x nearly upon the edge of the skirt. The tunie 

4 i® vcr y simple end only hemmed upon the edge; 

IT it loops quite high at the sides from the front and 

' v back. The bodice his double box-plaits at the 

-- back, and collar and cuffs of velvet to matoh 


skirt. Small bullet-shaped buttons, crocheted, 
or of fancy metal, are mostly used. The edge of 
the bodice is faced with velvet. Six yards of vei¬ 


ls u. 2. 


skirt is of velvet, perfectly plain, and two and a 
half yards in width. It is bordered with a ruche 
cf the veiling, which is lined with soft surah 
( 288 ) 


No. 1. 
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vet, eight yards of nun’s-veiling, double fold, 
two yards of silk t «for lining ruche, will be re¬ 
quired for this dress. Garnet with cream-color, 



Mo. 3 


er brown with 6cru, block with white* any of 
these combinntions will be pretty and effective. 

No. 2—Is suitable for either a traveling or 
walking-costume. It is made of striped woolen 
material with plain to match the dominant color 
The skirt is bordered with two knife-plaited 
ruffles of the plain material, over which is a 
straight kilted tunic of the stripe, hemmed and 
trimmed with three rows of narrow braid or vel¬ 
vet ribbon. The bodice may be either a plain 
round waist with belt and sash, or it may be 
made into a simple basque, with box-plaits at the 
back. The wrap is also of the striped material, 


and is made into what is called a sportsman’s 
cape. It has a seam down the back, and is cut 
to fit the shoulders, plaited into the back, and 
again at the neck in fVont. Almost any lady can 
cut it for herself by experimenting with sfime 
old muslin, to get the proper fullness at the 
back. A dark satin bow and ends for the back, 
and the same fbr the collar aud bow at the throat. 
Ten to twelve yards of double-fold stripe, and 
six yards of plain for the skirt; two yards of 
wide satin ribbon for the back, und two yards of 
two and a half inch width fbr the bow in front. 

No. 8—Is a costume of cashmere, or camel’s- 
hair, in any self-color: designed for a young girl. 
It has a simply plain round skirt, bordered with 
first a box-plaited ruffle, and over that two knife- 
plaited ones. The upper one is headed by a band 
of velvet, two inches wide, or eight or ten rows 
of very narrow velvet ribbon or braid. The waist 
has a gathered yoke to fit, and the fullness it 
then fitted into a belt at the waist, being made 



over a tight-fitting lining The waist buttons at 
the back. Half-long sleeves, with two knife- 
plaited ruffles at the elbow. A velvet collar. 
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velvet belt, with long loops and ends at the right 
side. Eleven to twelve yards of double-fold goods 
will be required. 


yoke. The tunic is formed of one width of the 
material, from three to tbreeyind a half yards in 
length : begin with one end at the left side, and 
use the piece lengthwise, plaiting it to form the 
apron-front, as seen in the illustration; and 
drape in the back in irregular puffs % rather short 
The jacket may he of cloth or velvet, to ntltcfc 
with the prevailing color of the plaid. It is a 
simple cuirass coat-basque, trimmed with passe¬ 
menterie of tubular braid. A most useful costume 
for the early autumn. q 

No. 6.—For a girl of five years, we have&model 


No. ft. 


j in the Princess form, of a little costnme of Nel¬ 
son-blue serge, with a scarf of Turkey-red surah 
silk ; Cromwell collar and cuffs, of linen. 

No. 6.—We give the front and bock of coot, 
for a little girl. The material is a light-gray 
lady’s-clotli, with pockets, collar, and cuffs of 
plaid velvet. It is gathered, back and front, at 
the neok and waist, bringing all the fullness ia 
those places, os seen in the illustration. The 
cape is adjustable, and is lined either with red 
finnnel or twilled silk. For a winter wrap, tfcs 
whole should have an interlining of fianneL 


No. 6. 

No. 4—Is designed for either the house or for 
walking. The skirt is of twilled plaid camel’s- 
hair. The kiUted skirt is mounted upon a deep 


No. 7. 
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No. 7—Is another stylish wrap, for^ little girl. 
Here the cloth is of a very light drab, with trim¬ 
mings of velvet: dark-green, navy-blue, or garnet. 
It is a simple close-fitting sacque, with the foll- 


Knickerbocker pants, and jacket, of navy-blue 
serge. Vest, collar, and cuffs, of very light gray 
or white flannel. The pants have the edge at 
the knee cut in squares, and bound with silk or 
worsted braid. The cuffs are cut out in the same 
way. Several rows of braid or machine-stitching 
finish the edge of the jacket and outside seams of 
pants, pockets, etc. The t rimming on the fronts of 
the jacket are cut out of the material of the vest: 
three of the pieces on each front, os seen in 
illustration. These may be left off, if preferred. 


No. 8. 

ness thrown into two box-plaite at the back. The 
cape has a turnover collar, with revers of velvet; 
collar, sash, pockets, and cuffs also of velvet. 

No. 8.—For a boy of eight to nine years. 


LADIES’ PATTERNS. 

Any style tn tlii* min.lcr will lie nent by mail on receipt 
of full price for corresponding article in price list below. 


Patterns will be put together and plainly marked. Patterns 
designed to order. 

Princess Dress: Plain.60 

“ “ with drapery and trimming, .... 1.00 

Polonaise,.60 

Combination Walking Suits,.1.00 

Trimmed Skirts.. J* 0 

Watteau Wrapper,.60 

Plain or Gored Wrappers,..35 

Basques,..35 

Coats,..35 

“ with vests or skirts cut olf,.60 

Overskirts,.35 

Talmas and Dolmans,.35 

Waterproofs and Circulars,.35 

Ulsters, . . ..35 

CHILDREN'S PATTERNS. 

Dresses: Plain, . . . .26j Basques and Coats, . . .25 

Combination Suits, . . .35 Coats A Vesta or Cut Skirts .36 

Skirts and Overskirts, . .25 Wrappers, .25 

Polonaise: Plain, . . . # .25,Waterproofs, Circulars 

“ Fancy, . . .351 and l isters,.26 

BOY8* PATTERN8. 

Jackets,.25 Wrappers,.25 

Pants,.20 Gents' Shirts,.60 

Vests,.20 “ Wrappers, . . . .30 

Ulsters,..301 


Infant's wardrobe, including seven pieces, $1.00: Slip, 
Dress, Baricoat, Band, Shirt, Bib, Cloak. 

We have marked in tbe catalogue the patterns we always 
keep in stock. 

In sending ordors for Patterns, please send the number 
and mouth of Magazine, also No. of ]>age or figure or any¬ 
thing definite, and also whether for lady or child. Addiesa, 
Mrs. M. A. Jones, 23 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 


FLORAL DESIGNS IN EMBROIDERY, Etc. 

BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

In the front of the number, we give six new ^ sheeny surfaces of satin, silk sheeting, velvet, 
floral designs. These represent, respectively : > etc., softly brought out in their long stitches of 
violets, forget-me-nots, convolvuluses, field- j silk, arrasene, chenille: rendered more brilliant 
flowers, lilies of the valley, and rosebuds. \ still by the gleam of metallic thread or the 
Although the working-stitches for embroidery j sprinkling of beads. Indeed, the sprays might 
are so plainly visible, these graceful clusters may j be entirely wrought with beads and tinsel, either 
be adapted to any kind of decorative work, and J in all their solidity or by a mere outline. In the 
easily reduced or enlarged. With regard to em- j latter case, they would answer splendidly for 
broidery, the designs can be utilized for form- j aprons and tunics in net, gauze, or fine canvas, 
ture purposes, or for lawn-tennis dresses and < and even dolman sleeves in wide-meshed gren- 
aprons, executed in crewels on oatmeal, huck- t edine are often encrusted with similar tufts and 
aback, or any other coarse linen fabric, as well \ scrolls in jet, steel, and gilt beads. The patterns 
as on canvas. However, they look best on the : can be imitated either in their natural colors—a 
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wall-pocket: in embroidery. 


real art among modern embroideresses—or in a j jet bends marked ont tbeir shape, and a line or 
single hue, as an instance of which we may note j two for shading as well as an end of the rope 
the model of an elegant mantle, from Paris, < from which ench apparently hnng. In a similar 
—•which we hare seen—haring dolman sleeves, \ style, the flowers of our cuts, either detached 
lined with light-colored silk, and ornamented on j or grouped, would have a very pretty effect. The 
its black ground of open silk grenadine by a lilies of the valley and forget-me-nots might be 
powdering of bells, flying about as though they S charmingly transferred to the sachet of a bride, 
were just being swung from side to side. Small .< or the birthday-present of a young girL 


WALL-POCKET: IN EMBROIDERY. 

BT MBS. JANS WIATKB. 



We give, here, a new and pretty design for an < This embroidery is done in colored filoselle, 
embroidered wall-pocket. Everything of this Some ladies, who can paint on satin or silk, pre¬ 
kind is now done in embroidery or painting, j fer to ornament in that way. The beck and 
The shape is first cut out of card-board, the j inside of the front pocket are lined with sati* to 
required size; then covered with velvet or satin, j match, and the whole is finished with a thick 
on which floral designs have been previously \ gold-colored silk cord. This wall-pocket is ren- 
worked for the back and for the front pocket j dered still more useful by the addition of s 
also. > watch-hook. 
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LANGTRY POLONAISE: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BT BKILT H. MAT. 


We give here a new-style polonaise, called the 
** Langtry.” Folded in with the number a 
Supplement, containing full-size patterns to cut 
it out by. It consists of a pointed basque, on to 
which the skirt-part is draped. There are fire 
pieces: 

No. 1. — Half of Fbont. 

No. 2.—Half of Back. 

No. 3.— First Side-Back. 

No. 4. —Second Side-Back. 

The letters and round dots show how and 
where the pieces must join. 

No. 6.—Upper and Under Half of Sleeve. 

For the skirt-drapery of the polonaise, take 
three yards of double-width goods, and make an 
inch-wide hem all round ; then begin At the left 
side, and with the upper hem of the three-yard 
piece begin to arrange the drapery as seen by 
illustration—from the left side down across the 
point of the basque, then around to the centre of 
the back—this fits quite plain; then take the 
other end of the three-yard piece and begin at 
the left Bide, a trifle beyond where the other side 
began, and carry this end to meet the other at 
the middle of the back, and either straight across 
the back of the basque, or slightly pointed. Then 
the remainder of the fullness Is put in; by tak¬ 
ing up the middle of the drapery as it comes 
here you can make two long loops, the rest fall¬ 
ing naturally: this makes a very graceful 
drapery; or you can arrange the fullness in 
irregular puffs, to suit the fancy. Finish with 
a rosette of two-inch wide satin ribbon nt the 
side and at the centre of the back. Long loops 
are added to the rosette. From the front of the 
basque, where the dress buttons, the drapery is 
not sewed down, but left loose, to be pinned in 
place, or fitted with a hook and loop. Pinning 
will most likely be the most satisfactory, os it 
oan always be made to fit smooth and close. The 
rosette is fastened to this Bide. If preferred, the 
drapery may be made to open exactly in front; 
this is a matter for the individual taste to decide. 
The waist may be trimmed or not, with the lace 
and plaited plastron, which is made separate 
and fastens at the back under the collar. The 
sleeve, we have given long, as more desirable; 
but the same pattern shortened gives the one in 



our model. This pattern is cut for a thirty-six 
inch, bust. Allow all seams, except for the neck 
and arm-holes. 

We also give, on the Supplement, two designs 
in embroidery; One is a rose, to be worked in 
outline-stitch or embroidery-stitch. The other 
is a spray of poppies, to be done in outline-stitch. 
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ART EMBROIDERY. No. V. 


BT HBLBN MARION BURN8ID1. 

In former numbers of this 
year, we gave various patterns 
in art embroidery, some purely 
conventional, some more real¬ 
istic. We now give, here, two 
designs for cushions. 

The first of the two designs 
is a section of a cushion, to be 
worked either on linen or on 
a light-colored Roman satin. 

It has a good effect, And is bo 
very simple, both in design and 
execution, that almost any per¬ 
son could undertake it. Con¬ 
ventional Rprays are be§t to 
use, and you may have as many 
different ones as you please, so 
long as they match well in 
character and in amount of 
work. The lines which form 
the frame of each spray must 
be carefully marked by the 
thread, and then it can be very 
well worked in the hand, in 
simple crewel, or, as it is more 


properly called, stem-stitch. 
In the same or in different 
shades of the same color, if 
worked on linen, it would make 
a very useful corner for a 
cushion which is likely to be 
much used, as it will then wash 
or clean any number of times. 
If you are making this cover 
for any special cushion, yon 
must be careful to divide it 
into so many squares, accord¬ 
ing to the size you want, as 
halves or unequal squares left 
at the edges would spoil the 
effect of the whole. 

The other, given here, is the 
corner and centre of a cushion, 
of conventional pomegranate. 
The lines round this are only 
intended to keep the design in 
its place. It is to be placed 
about an inch from tl e edze 
of the cushion, whl.h c»a 
therefore be any size yon it* 
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quire, and need not be drawn to fit any special 
shape or size. Cushions are extremely handsome, 
worked on some dark material; on dark-brown 
velveteen, for instauoe, in rich gold colors, or on 
dark-green velveteen in light-olive; but, for our 
part, we prefer them rather light in color. This de¬ 
sign would work well on old-gold, or on pale-yellow 
or blue, either solid, in natural colors, or in out¬ 
line in two or three shades; or it could be out¬ 
lined with gold thread, and filled up with silk. 
We have seen pomegranates so beautifully worked 
and shaded in natural colors as to be real works 
of art; but it is necessary then to work the pat¬ 


tern in a frame, and it requires much experience 
to blend the shades and colors into each other in 
a harmonious and effective manner. The design 
we give is, however, too decidedly convention:! I 
—especially as regards the centre—to render a 
natural treatment desirable. It would be best to 
work it in outline, putting in the seeds of the fruit, 
both in the corners and centre—which is intended 
to represent a pomegranate split open and flat¬ 
tened in the conventional manner—solidljr, in 
the lightest shade of whatever color you may be 
using, and outlining them with a kind of laltioe- 
work stitch of the darkest shade. 


DESIGN FOR A BABY'S QUILT. 

BT MBS. JiKl WEAVEE. 


This quilt is made of square pieces of cloth, 
light and dark. These blocks may be made of 
silk, or satin, or flannel. The light blocks are 
filled with down, and are double. The dark 
blocks being single, they are then run together 
flat, and the joinings hidden by chain-stitches 
of silk or wool; the corners are hidden by long 
stitches which cross them. The border is a dark 
'piece of cloth, with the edge pinked in a large 
scallop; over this is laid a light piece, done in 
the same way, and to conceal the joining to the 
squares a broad worsted braid is sewed on the 
top, and an embroidered design of circles in silk ; 
finishes the quilt. There should be no lining to j 
the quilt; it will be warm and light, and alining : 
would make it heavy. A more costly and elegant j 
quilt could be made of satin blocks filled with \ 
down, and the dark ones—unlined—of silk. These j 
quilts serve for cots or sofa-quilts, or, mostly, \ 
for placing midway over a bed from the centre to i 
the foot, as extra covering. \ 
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This box is intended to hold the long gloves now so fash- 
ionable. It is Covered in plush, either embroidered or painted 
after the design which we give in detail. The box may be 
made of wood or of stiff card-board. The inside is lined with 
quilted satin. 


The chalf is of willow or cane. The cover for s or feathers, then fit the curtain edge, which ha? 
the back and the cushiorf are of plush, satin, or I only a narrow vine running through the centre. 
<$eru linen. The design is done in Kensington- i Edge with narrow worsted fringe. The back is 
stitch with crewels. Fit the cushion to the seat, } done in the same manner. Wadding or canton- 
over an under-cushion filled with cotton wadding i flannel for the back. 
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DRESS TRIMMING. 


BY MBS. Jim YliVIS. 

_ 



» 

Foulard, cashmere, or nun’s-veiling, cut out in j colored lace, and then draped over a box-plaited 
deep Vandykes, which are edged with cream- j flounce; under which flounce is a narrow plissl. 


TABLE-COVER. 

BT MB8. JANE WEAVER. 



This cover is made of plush, and the ends only ' suggest. Line the cover with canton-flannel of 
are ornamented. A monogram in the centre, set the same color, and add a narrow worsted friuge, 
within a border, like the old Greek border of our with three balls in a group at the ends. Nothing 
model, or any other border which the taste may can be prettier of its kind. 
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EDITOR’ 


EDITORIAL OBIT-CHAT. 

Am To “ Going To Eubopb.**— This la the seaSon of the 
year when rich Americana a w ar m to Europe, aome merely 
for a mouth or two, othera to begin a rooud of travel to laat 
very much longer. With many young girla a viait abroad 
ia the dream of their life. "Ohl I’ll never marry any¬ 
body,'* we once beard a pretty creature aay, ** unleaa he can 
take me to Europe.** 

In one aeuae thia deal re la not only unobjectionable, but 
really praiseworthy. When the wish to go to Europe la to 
atudy, or even see, the historical localities, the great cathe¬ 
drals, the picture-galleries, and all the other things about 
which one has read, it ia a wish to be respected. Travel, 
carried on with such a purpose, ia itself a 44 liberal educa¬ 
tion.** Nothing, as the Indiana aay, M opens the eyes " so 
much. Nothing enlarges the intelligence nlbre, or faauiahes 
narrow, illiberal views. An impartial traveler soon finds 
that, after all, a Frenchman ia more like a man than he ia 
like a Frenchman; and that the same ia true, as well, of 
other nationalities: German, Italian, Danish, even Russian; 
that we are, literally, all ** brothers of one blood.** “ Going 
abroad,** to such persona, ia really a benefit, therefore. 

But to those who go to Europe, as so many thousands 
do, in hopes**to tnoch elbows” with die nobility, it is a 
different affair altogether. The Old World ia full of rich 
Americana, whose only aim in life—and a miserable one it 
ia—seems to be to make the acquaintance of titled families. 
There are buudreds of American girls, now abroad, whose 
dearest ambition ia to marry **a lord.** All thia is disgrace¬ 
ful It is ** snobbishness ’* of the worst kind. A true 
American, man or woman, is proud of his or her country, 
not ashamed of it A true American thinks ** a man's a 
man for a* that,** and that rank, after all, is ** but the guinea- 
stamp.’* At best a title is only the reward given to some 
ancestor, generations ago, for some service done to the State; 
it is not the reward won by the personal merits of the pres¬ 
ent earl, count, baron, etc.; and therefore he ought not to 
be worshiped for it Generally, however, the title has 
been bought by borough-mongering, either in the past or 
present age, or has been conferred on the base-born descend¬ 
ant of some worth leas monarch, like Charlea the Second. 
Four-fifths, even of the English nobility, represent, in no 
respect, honor or nobleness, even in the past 

No! To be a citizen of this great and growing country— 
this land, where, above all others, men are freest, and have 
the best chauce of development—ia really a highsr dis¬ 
tinction than to be the descendant of some robber-knight 
of the Middle Agee, some Norman “ filibuster ” of the days 
of tae Conqueror. American girls who go to Europe, and 
there practically deny their country, by their worship of 
rank, %re no true ’daughters of America. Perhaps the beet 
thing for America, after all, is that such girls should marry 
abroad: at least that they should never return; for this land, 
where all are ** free and eqnal,** is not the place for them. • 

Tins Is Tub Oi*lt Maoabihe that give* the real Paris 
fashions, engraved on steel, printed from the plate, and 
colored by hand. The othera give, at beat, but cheap 
lithographs: and the styles are those of second-rate dress¬ 
makers. 

Warts In Little Thijcos Is what makes Income fall ehorl. 
And we Americans are the most wasteful of people. 

( 246 ) 
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[ Charcoal : Ire Impluejiob ov Put ms.— Pure chans*) 
i acts In an extraordinary manner on unhealthy plants. As 
l orange-tree which had the disease of its leaves tuning jel 
| low, acquired within a mouth a perfectly healthy green odor 
} when the upper surface of the earth was removed from Dm 
i part in which the tree grew, and a ring of fine charcoal, sa 
l ( inch in thickness, was put in place of the earth. The an* 
' plan succeeded with a gardeuia. A cactus was planted in s 
\ mixture of charcoal aod earth, and it attained to double itsrfss 
: in a few weeks. It has beau found that when charcoel v» 
; need instead of sand, the vegetation was always stronger 
; and more vigorous. When the experiments were made with 
charcoal only, without a mixture of soil, the best r e ss Hi 
were obtained. The experiments were tried upon mors thss 
forty species, including hollies. Lee res and pieces of leaves 
took root, and in fact budded. In pure charcoal; so sleodid 
leaves of the Begonia, the Euphorbia, the Oxalis, Iadiat- 
; rubber (Ficus), Cyclamens, Polyanthus, Meoembrysothe- 
! mums, and othera; also pieces of the American aloe, snd 
; the tufts or crowns of pine-apples. The charcoal empiojed 
in these experiments is the dust-like powder of charcoal, 
or it can be pounded into small dost very readily. Ths 
plants treated with it require water, or the roots would dry. 
The explanation given of this marvel ia that the charnel 
; undergoes decomposition after four or five years, and thss 
! carbonic acid ia produced, the principal substance p e cs — i y 
for plants. 

What Abb Wkddiwo Ah niyxrsarixs ?—A fair subscriber 
asks us if there are any wedding anniversaries to be ob¬ 
served except the silver and goldeu ones. We reply (bet 
we believe there are the following: 


First,.Paper Wedding. 

Second,.Straw Wedding. 

Third,.Gaudy Wedding. 

Fourth,.Leather Wedding. 

Fifth,.Wooden Wedding. 

Tenth, ....... Tin Wedding. 

Twelfth,.Linen Wedding. 

Fifteenth,.Crystal Wedding. 

Twentieth,.Florul Wedding. 

Twenty-fifth,.Silver Wedding. 

Thirtieth,.Pearl Wedding. 

Thirty-fifth,.China Wedding. 

Fortieth.Coral Wedding. 

Fiftieth,.Gold Wedding. 

Seventy-fifth,.Diamond Wedding. 


Of course the celebration of none of these is obligatory; 
it is altogether a matter of taste. Most persons, we fancy, 
will be content with observing their silver and guides 
weddings. 

Iboh-Rust Mat Bb Rbmotkd from delicate genera**, 
upon which you dare uot try oxalic acid, by mixing 
Juice of a lemon with some salt; pnt this over tbs rarted 
spots, and then hold over the spout of a itifirr 1 ^ Ire- 
kettle. This is almost always effectual. 

WHKN.Grmiro Up Clubs, do not be deceived by blgsonwi- 
ing promises. Every year, trashy magazine* come oat wit* 
grand promises, hnt after a few months die. cheating tfe-tr 
subscribers, or else ftazle on, third-rate in every i mpact, sad 
■o deceiving in another way. 
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A N»w Volume Began with the July number, iffon)tog an 
excellent opportunity to eubecribe. We etiil coni*** to ofer 
u choice of three gotily premium* for getting up clube. The first 
is the steel-engraving. “ Christ Before Pilate,** of the sise of 
27 inches by 20, by the great Hungarian artist, Munkacsy. 
This is one of the most wontarful pictures ever painted. 
A copy should be had by evefy family in the land. 

Or, ta place of it, we will give, for a premium, either a 
Photograph Album, or our Quarto Illustrated Album, 
both of which were so popular last year. The Photograph 
Album is bound in leatherette, or imitation leather: the 
Quarto Album is bound in morocco cloth, gilt 
Nor many clubs, an extra copy of the magazine will be 
sent For others, and larger ones, an extra copy of the 
engraving, or either of the Albums. The inducements to 
get up clubs were never before so great, and probably will 
never be so great again. But see Prospectus. 

Now ie the time to get np clubs for 1883. It is never too 
late to do this. We can always supply back numbers to Janu¬ 
ary, inclusive, when desired, lie p<rrticular , when remitting , 
to tag whether you tcuh to hegm with the January number , or that 
for July. Specimens are sent gratis, if written for. 

The English Languaop is a very expressive one—so ex¬ 
pressive, as often to seem contradictory Here is an example: 

“Write, we know, is written right. 

When we see it written write. 

But alien we see it written wright. 

We know it is not written right. 

For write, to have it written right. 

Must not be written right, nor rite. 

Nor yet must it be written wright. 

But write, for so ’tis written right ** 

Consonants, frequently, have it All their own way. TSke, 
for example, the word “strength.** Here are seven conso¬ 
nants, and only one vowel. No wonder that foreigners, 
specially those of the Latin races, find English so hard to 
pronocmoe. 

The Young Mother who must tend baby, and sew at the 
same time, will find it a great aid to have a large square 
pillow. For this hens* feathers will answer, if the feathers of 
th« goose are too expensive. Cover the pillow with bright- 
colored calico or bits of cretonne, when completed, lay It on 
the floor and put baby on it on his stomach. He will amuse 
himself in many ways, and often learns his first lesson in 
w eeping here. He will Ue and pull or kick at the flowers 
on the carpet, and will kick and roll and gain strength m 
hU limbs ^ and au occunoual accident, caused by his getting 
too near the edge, will not affright a baby who has proper 
spirit and determination. 

Ws Give No Premiums of any kind, we would remind 
Jlua, to sulwcriberB for tmbeeribing. All that we can afford 
we put into the magazine; and hence it follows that 
M Peterson ” is the cheapest and the best. Where a premium 
Is given, the cost, of course, is taken out of the magazine, 
which is, to that extent, just so mnch the poorer “ Peter¬ 
son ** not only has never had to stoop to such tricks to get 
subscribers, but is opposed to them on principle. The 
method le a clap-trap one, at beet, and should pat all wary 
people on their guard. 

It Ts Not Too Early to begin talking to friends and 
neighbors about a club for next year. A long and success¬ 
ful career enables * Peterson* to say, confidently, that it 
will be In the future, as In the past, “ the best and cheapert” 
Do nut be taken in by worthless clap-trap affairs. 


Additions To Clubs may be made, at the price paid by 
the reet of the dub, at any time during the year. And when 
enough additional subocribers havo boon sent, you will be 
entitled to another premium, or premiums, precisely as if it 
were a new club. Go on, therefore, adding to your club* 
and earning premiums. Back numbers, to January, iuclu 
■ive, can be had, if desired, with the whole of Mr. Beuodicft 
popular novelet, M The Professional Beauty.** 

" Combines Morb For Less.** -The Paris (HL) Gazette 
says: *' We do not see bow any lady can do without 4 Peter- 
j eon,* for it combines more, of a better quality, at a less price, 
J than any other. ** 


N0TICK8 OF NEW BOOKS. 

The bodice bindor**. By Mr*. (Hiphani 8 voU n I2mc. 
Edinburgh: Merer*. Blackwood St Son*. —After the poor type, 
and poorer paper, on which novels, in their cheap form, are 
printed in this country, it is a real pleasure to come upon 
the large type, and the fine paper, in which they appear in 
England. Such a dress, too, is especially worthy of a novel 
i like this, one of the very best that has been written for 
j many years. We doubt, indeed, if Mrs. Oliphant is appro. 
| dated as she ought to be. People will not concede that one, 
who writes so much, can write so well. It will ouly be 
after her death, when the public realises what it has lost, 

( that, as in the case of Anthony Trollope, her merits will be 
properly acknowledged. Yet, even at her worst, she Is at 
the head of living female novelists; while at her best she is 
| excelled by George Eliot only, and In some things, not even 
/ by her. In W Scotch novels, such as this, Mrs. Ollpliant is 
i especially happy.. We believe she is Scotch by birth. At 
\ any rate, no writer, since Sir Walter himseir, has depicted 
j Scotland so well at this author. From “ Katie Stewart ** 
j down, she Is as graphic as she is correct; and yet her pages 
{ are never dry and lifeless, but always vivid with imagina- 
| Hon. The school of fiction to which she belongs Is the only 
\ true one, the only one that will live, for as the Saturday 
I Review well says, “ it does not overdo the 4 analysis ’ bust- 
! ness.** It doss not carry you, so to speak, into a dissecting*. 

| room. 

| The Prince of PoStene**: A Help to School Government By 
j Alex. M. Gow , A. 91. 1 voL. Umo. Philadelphia: J. B. 

| JJppmcott d Os.—The author of this little volume says, 

| that all that is hinted in it is known to well-bred people, 

| but that such knowledge hi not intuitive, and must be 
j taught, if taught at all, to the.mgfority of children at school. 

* He proposes to devote fifteen minutes a day to the discussion 
of the principles involved in bis treatise. The idea is a 
| good one, and, if carried out, would do much to increase 
j good manners* Very wisely, the author bases the latter on 
< moral obligations principally, and does not regard them as 
! a mere conventional varnisb. 

j Those Pretty St. George Girls. A Society JioveL 1 voL. 

112mo. Philadelphia: T. B. Peter*on St Brother*. —In the 
| dearth of readable novels, the present year, this popular 
§ story will be very welcome. The story is one of fashion- 

I ' able life, the scenes transpiring in England and on the 
Oontlnent, and the whole Is exceedingly lively, fresh, and 
( entertaining. The reader is taken to Ascot, to a fox-hunt, 

) and to a dozen famous fashionable resorts in Europe. The 
J dialogue Is spirited, and the scenes exciting Altogether ft 
| is Just the novel for a warm afternoon. 

| The Natural Cure of Coneumption. By C. E. Page , M. D. 

' 1 sol, 12mo. New York: Fowler A Welle .—We are not stiff!- 


“•buret Or Its Popularity ’’—Tlie Saginaw (Mich.) j Gently an expert In medical science to pronounce on the 
Courier says of this magazine 44 Its fashion-plates and pat- j merits of this treatise. But its advice seems generally based 
torus are worth as mnch as the entile magazine, which is ■ on good sense, and it conies highly recommended. It is 
the secret of iU popularity This grand old favorite grows ' designed, as the author claims, not for the profession, but as 
hi value as it grows in age.** I • mnnual for the people. 
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What The Newspapers Sat.— The newspapers, as well as 
the letters of subscribers, continue to testify to Me mtperioritf 
of M Petormm " as a fint-dau lady't magcurino. On this point 
they are unanimous. Its literary matter, its steel-engravings, 
its colored fashions, its patterns iu embroidery, ete^ eto^ are 
all, they say, the best of their kind, and very superior to any 
to lie fouud elsewhere. The Whitestone (N. Y.) Herald says: 
“ It is the only magazine that gives colored plates printed 
from steel: the fashion engravings are numerous, and 
always of the latest Paris oostumes. No borne is completely 
furnished even with readiug-matter, unless * Peterson ’ comes 
to it monthly." The Williamsport (Pa.) Gazette says: "The 
letter-press is choice and full; it is freeh, vivacious, and 
brilliaut: and the fashion-plates and patterns alone are 
worth the price of the magazine." The Plainfield (N. Y.) 
Bulletin says: “ No fashion magazine in the oountry has 
yet succeeded in rivaling it in actual excellence in this line, 
or in literary, pictorial, and other attractive features." The 
Auburn (Ill.) Citizen says: "Everything in it is delightful: 
engravings, tales, sketches, poetry, all: bow this magazino 
can be offered for two dollars a year remaius one of the greqf 
unsolved mysteries of this nineteenth century." The 
Antigo (Wis.) Republican says: *‘ We do not see bow anyone 
can do without 'Peterson,' for it combines more for the 
money, and of a better quality, than any other." The 
Honeoye (N. Y.) Press says: M The stories are all exception¬ 
ally good: the preeent number is even more brilliant than 
uaual. ‘From a Pretty Girl’s Note-Book,’ by Frauk Lee 
Benedict, is the best sketch of its kind we have seen for a 
long time." The Lock Haven (Pa.) Republican says: “The 
July number, just received, is ahead of all others: the illus¬ 
trated article, ‘ Where Colonel Newcome Died,* will be read 
with the greatest interest by every admirer of Thackeray. 
These are but a few out of hundreds of similar notices. 
They prove that * Peterson,* while others rise aud fall, because 
they make promises ouly to break them, keeps on its way, 
always progressive, always reliable, always ahead, and always 
the chtaptU at isett os 6esL 

Thu New Edition of the Waverley novels, advertised by 
T. B. Peterson A Bros, in this month's number, to be com¬ 
pleted in Twenty-six volumes, is an enterprise that spedks 
volumes for the energy of that long-established firm. The 
price—fifteen cents s novel—is almost iucredibly low. And, 
after all, there is no romance* writer like Soott. His “ I van- 
hoe,*’ "Antiquary," " Rob Roy," “Quentin Durward," “Heart 
of Mid-Lothian," “Old Mortality," etc., sic., are each worth 
a doaen of the trashy fletious that ara generally written 
uow-a-daym. The sale of this new edition of the “ Waverley " 
novels ought to exoeed a hundred thousand copies, at the 
least. Far Three Dollars the whole twenty-six volumes will 
be sent to any one, to any place, post-paid. Address all 
orders to T. B. Peterson A Brothers, 30(1 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. This is a rare opportunity. 

Hobstord's Acid Phosphate makes a cooling drink, 
with water and sugar only. Try it 

A worn kb season brings In ns many of our old friends 
with even yet greater claims to our favor, aud amoug thorn 
nil none have improved the short interval between the last 
season and this to greater purpose than the “ Arcadia Vel¬ 
veteen." For depth of beauty, and richness of color, and 
durability, the “ Arcadia Velveteen " is sur p a ssed by noth¬ 
ing or its kind. It is shown this season in all the latest and 
most boautifhl shades and tints that art ruling in the most 
tashionable Parisian novelties, and we would equally com- 
insud the exquisite designs iu the “ Arcadia Broch6 Velvets," 
dons In black and all desirable colon which can be cum- 


| Lined with great effect either with silk or woolen duass 
\ maUrisis. 

| 

\ ' 

i 

! MOTHERS* DEPARTMENT. 

[Medical Botant—O r the Garden, Field, and Forest.] 

NT ABRAX UVEEET, A. M., X. D. 

j NO. VIII.—JBWEL-WEEDS— JaXBNTOWN-W BED— LaRXRTOR. 

> Jewel-Weeds— Impatient fulea ot palUda. Called alas 
I Touch-me-not, Balsam-weed, etc. Stems smooth, tender er 
| fragile, sub-pellucid or nearly transparent, with tumid 
t joints. I. fulvo: leaves rhombic-ovate, flowers Kntfei, 
longer than broad, with a closely elongated reflex spur* 
deep orange-color, spotted. I. pallida: leaves oblong-ovate, 
the flowers broader than long, accated, with a very abort 
recurved spur, pale-yellow, sparingly dotted. 

These plants art lovers of wet shades or damp grounds. 
Common along small shady streamlets, mill-races, etc.; and 
doubtless well known. Mentioned here merely to warn 
mothers, (1) against administering an infusion of the plants 
internally, as has been done, to the serious injury of the 
patient; (2) that an ointment, made by boiling the tops in 
lard for a time, then strained, may be employed with safely 
and advantage as a local application in piles; (3) the flowers 
can be used for dyeing yellow; and (4) these are the wild, 
uncultivated sisters of the Impatient b al t a mina: ha las mine, 
touch-me-not, lady’s-slipper, of the gardens. 

Jamestown-Weed —corruptly, Jimson-weed, Thorn-apple, 
etc. —Datura ttramonhrm. Stem two to three feet high, Moot, 
smooth, pale-green to purplish, branching widely; le av es 
four to eight inches long, ovate in general outline, but 
sinuate-dentate, with petioles one to four inches iu length; 
calyx tubular, prismatic, five-angled, nearly half as long as 
the corolla; corolla pale to pale-purplish, about three laches 
long, funnel-form, the border pllcately five-toothed; ca p—h 
aub-globoee, prickly. Flowers large, solitary, axillary. 

This la a rank, nauseous, troublesome weed to f a nne r s, 
and very offensive when handled. It Is an active narootie 
poison, and shnnued by all animals: the potato-bug and n 
: few insects will eat the leaves with impuuity. Poisoning 
has occurred from the use of the leaves for greens, producing 
j a wild, Idiotic look, dilated pupils, muscular spasms, «•». 

| Children are occasionally poisoned by eating the seeds, 
j In such cases mothers should administer fine-ground must 

i tard-eeed, or ipecac in warm water, freely, or anything hn 
Is. at hand which will -induce vomiting, then camphor. 

> ammonia, etc., while awaiting the arrival of a physician. 
Sometimes the dried leaves are smoked in a common tobacco- 
pipe for the relief of spasmodic asthma. This practice is 
■aid to have had its origin in Ceylon. A strong tincture, 
rubbed on a part affected with neuralgia, will often relieve 
the pain. Mothers can only safely use the leaves of thin 
plant, steeped in hot vinegar, locally to swollen, painfbl 
joints, the abdomen, and to softeu and remove bard and 
painful conditions of the breasts of females. Also, they can 
simmer the greeu leaves in a little lard for a time, strain 
while hot, and use aaan ointment to painful and inflamed 
hemorrhoids or piles. It makes a soothing local application. 

Labkjspur — Delphuutm. Flowers white, bine, and red. 
Formerly found In almost every garden, aud familiar still 
j to the old dames and mothers in the country who rqjoloe in 
j a garden. Old favorites are pawing away, one by one, bat 
j roses and geraniums hold their places in the affections of all. 
How strange! Well, larkspur la a valuable anti-emetic. An 

I iufusiou of the tops will generally promptly control the 
vomiting of autumnal fevers. Though nauseous at first, the 
relief is BO prompt and delightful, that the pn&Seot will 
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FLOWER GARDENING.- 

always be willing to repent the done. Tnke a half-ounce of 
leaven and flowers, add one pint of boiling water. Done: 
one wineglaasfal every half-hour, if required to allay the 
vomiting. More than two doses are seldom required in any 
individual case. 


PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 
49-Everything relating to this department should be 
eililiesifwl ** Puzzle Editor,” Peterson's Macuiixk, Lock 
Box 437, Marblehead, Mam. 

No. 202 .—Cbos8-Wokd Enou. 

My lint Is in dolphin, but not In turbot 
My second's in dace, but not in burbot 
Mj third is in smelt, but not In gliesa. 

My fourth is in whale, but not in thrissa. 

My fifth is in konst, but not in mullet 
My sixth is in shad, but not in limpet 
My seventh's in cod, but not in shark. 

My eighth is in salmon, but not in carp. 

My ninth is in grampus, but not in bream. 

My whole la of its kind the cream. 

PorlUmdL, Ms. Lead P»at. 

No. 203 .—East Word-8quaxe. 

1. An ensign. 2. Fondness. 3. To affirm. A A seed-bed 
of a plaut 

Harlem, N. Y. Miwra 8. Yost. 

No. 204.— Charade. 

My first signifies great attention; my second, not so much; 
and my whole, not any. 

tremxM, Kum. ETHA BeOOL 

A—wen Next Month. 
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1. Draft, raft A Down, owe. A Drag, mg- A Gmte, 
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FLOWER GARDENING. 

G eran iums . —Where there is a small greenhouse to keep 
plants during the cold weather, it will be well to strike hard 
ripe shoofr of geraniums In the open air, and in a warns 
sunny border. Mr. Shirley Hibberd, in the Gardener's 
Magazine, suggests that “ the cuttings be planted thickly in 
•hallow boxes; three in a three-inch pot ora docen cuttings 
in a five-inch pot Rt the option of the purchaser, with every 
possible chance of success." 

Verbenas akd Petunias. —Cuttings from the points 
should be inserted in shallow pans; also cuttings of Dwarf 
L o b el ias. These require the shelter of a frame, which gera¬ 
niums do not. 

Soil fob Cuttings.— These should be inserted in clean 
pots, with means for a good drainage, and a light sandy soil; 
then, for all but geraulums, the pots be placed in a cold 
frame—a box covered with glass, and shaded, will do—and 
so kept shaded till the cuttings are well rooted. 

All Herbaceous Plants, calceolarias excepted, which 
! were sown daring the preceding months, to be planted 
oat now, to give them opportunity to bloom early in the 
spring; they should be planted in good loam and.leaf-mold. 

EaE-wiqs in Dahlias. —Place dry moss in small pots, and 
put them bottom upwards on the tops of the stakes to which 
the dahlias are tied; the insects cmwl into the moss, and can 
be quickly destroyed in the morning by shaking the pots 
into hot salt and water. 

Lilies that have made new roots, should be divided and 
re-planted at once. As soon as the flower-stems have died 
down, the bulbs begin to make new roots. 

Herbaceous Plants. —The seeds should to sown now, 
without delay; the method is preferable and mors certain 
than spring sowing. This in the first weak in AuguM. 

Hollyhock Cuttings.— Take off the side-shoots that rise 
round the base of the flower-stem, insert them round the 
side of a flower-pot, and place them in a cold frame. The 
seed may to town In a sheltered corner, and, when grown, 
then plant out 

Chrysanthemums must not again to stopped. 

Pines, Piootxes, and Carnations. —Plant out well-rooted 
layers, and finish layering the shoots, if this part of the 
work be yet uncompleted. 

Hardy Annuals.— Pansies may be sown, and also the seed 
of most hardy annuals, The latter on poor, dry, bard 
ground, to induce short, hard growth. The best annuals 
to sow are: coreopsis, clarkia, colli nala, godetia, larkspur, 
lupiuns, nemophilia, blue and white, nolana, French poppy, 
and dwarf Schizanthua. 

H ard t Perennials, to to sown at onoe: antirrhinums, del- 

I pblnimns, dianthus, hollyhocks, Indian pink, lupinus, phlox, 
petentilUs, silane—which is the pretty honesty, or moon- 
wort plant, sweet-williams, and wall-flowera, • 


OXJB NEW cook-book. 

jfi^Ebery Receipt in Otto Cook-Book hot bom teded bp • 
prodtoal b etmheepd r. 

VARIOUS SEASONABLE BBCRIVTS. 

How to Make Coffee .—'Thrifty housekeepers who consider 
strong coffee injurious, declare that a teaspoonful of coflW 
is sufficient for half a pint of water. Ordinary individuals ‘ 
will, however, in all probability prefer to drink coffee made 
with a heaped tablespoonful of coffee to the Wklf-pint of 
water. If caf6-au-lait, or three parts coffee and one part 
milk, is wanted, only half the above measure of water 
should he used, and the coffee (which will then to stronfc) 
aboold be weakened with milk, but never with water. M 
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coffee and chicory are preferred, three tableepoonfuls of the 
mixture will be needed for a pint of water. Whatever the 
quantity may be, put the coffee into the coffee-pot and pour 
over it the requisite measure of boiling water. Let it staud 
a minute or two, then put it back on the fire, and bring it 
gently to the boil. Take it off, pour out a cupful, and re¬ 
turn it to the pot from a good height. Repeat this opera¬ 
tion twice. Throw a tableepoouful of cold water into the 
coffee, let the pot stand by the side of the fire for three or 
four minutes, then strain the liquid through muslin into 
the heated vessel from which it is to be served, and send it 
at ouce to table. 

Peart f*r Dessert—Take finest pears Just ripe, just cover 
with water, simmer till tender, but not in the least broken; 
lift them out into cold water. Now measure the water you 
have simmered them in; to each half-pint put one pound of 
sugar. Boil up the syrup, then simmer the pears for five 
minutes; repeat this for three days, but allow ten minutes’ 
simmering the last day. Keep the pears in the syrup; the day 
before any are wanted, remove from It, and dry in a very 
cool oven. Or you may stew pears in syrup of five ounces 
of sugar, six cloves, six allspice, half-pint of water, and a 
half-pint of Port wine. This Is the proportion for eight 
large pears. Pure claret may be used instead of wine and j 
water. Simmer slowly till tender, probably three hours. A I 
few drops of cochineal improves the color if water has been j 
need. Pears and plums in equal quantities, with a few of i 
the kernels of the latter chopped, preserve beautifully in 
the above syrup. j 

A Hint for a Winter Salad. —In September or October collect j 
a quantity of dandelion plants with roots; pick off all the j 
green leaves without injuring the crowns (where the leaves 
shoot from) or the roots; but If the latter be inoonveniently 
long or forked, they may be shortened. Plant them as 
thick as possible In common garden-mold and in flower¬ 
pots, with their crowns on a level with the edge of the 
flower-pots. Give one good watering to settle the earth 
about the root. When they have drained, set them away in 
any convenient corner of a dark warm cellar—complete 
darkness is necessary. After a time, according to the 
warmth of the cellar, the dandelions will have sent up shoots 
of Ivory whiteness, and when about four inches long they 
aro fit to cut for salad: fresh, crisp, and delicate, with a de¬ 
licious nutty flavor. 

To Keep Chettmde.—' To preserve chestnuts, in order to have 
them good and fresh, to eat through the winter, yon most 
make them perfectly dry after they oome out of their green 
husks; then pnt them into a box or barrel, mixed with 
and covered over by fine and dry sand, three gallons of sand 
to one gallon of chestnuts. If there be maggots in any of 
the chestnuts, they will come out of the chestnuts, and 
work up through the sand to get to the air; and thus you 
have ytror chestnuts sweet, sound, and fresh. 

Pickled Beet*. —Boil your beets till tender, bat not quite 
soft To four largo beets boil three eggs hard, removing the 
shells; wbep the beets are done, fake .off the skin by- laying 
feem for a few minutes in cold water and then stripping it 
off; slice them a quarter of an inch thick, put the eggs at 
the bottom, and then pat in the beets with a little salt. 
Pour on cold vinegar enough to cover them. The eggs im¬ 
bibe the color of the beets, and look beautiful on the table. 

Apple Prteerve.— Peel and oore two dozen apples and place ; 
them in a Jar with three pounds of powdered loaf-sugar. ! 
and one-quarter pound of ground ginger, distributed in ; 
layers. Let them remain two whole days, and dnrlng half 
that time let one-quarter of a pound of bruised giuger in¬ 
fuse in a pint of boiling water; strain and boil the liqnor I 
with the apples for about aa hour, skim and take off the fire j 
when quite clear. 

dgiplss, Buttered . Peel and oore apples of the choicest kind, I 


| stew in their syrup ss many as will fill the dish, and nabs 
; a marmalade of the rest. Cover the dish with a thin l^fsr 
j of marmalade; place the apples on this, with a bit of baths 
| in the heart of each; lay the rest of the marmalade into 
;■ the vacancies. Bake In the oven to a pale-brown color, sai 
■ powder with sugar. 

{ Vegetable Sauce .—Slice half a dozen large tomatoes, put 
| them into a stew-pan, with about a pint of button aub- 
i rooms, and an onion minced fine, Season with Cayenne 

> pepper and salt. Thicken with a piece of butter, rolled it 
; flour. Stew very slowly. When the vegetables are tsntfar, 
J serve it. This sauce is good with cold meat. 

Beverage from Cherriee —To ouC pint of cherry-juice put 
; one pound of pugar. Boil it ten minutes, and feim It 
j When cool, bottle it, and cork It tight. 

► FOR INVALIDS. 

Food for Delicate Infant*.— Take a piece of gelatin about 
oue inch square, dissolve it in half a gill of waist over the 
fire, then mid a gill of milk. When it eomee to a boll, stir 
in a good lialf-teaepoonful of arrowroot. When taken of 
the fire, stir in two tobleepoonfnls of cream. This food ie 
suitable for a child four or five months old. As the cfeDd 
becomes older, increase the strength of the food. 

Bread Jelly .—Cut the crumb of a roll into thin dices, and 
toast them equally a palo-browu; '• >il them gently ie 
water enough to rather more tlisn cover them, till a Jelly 
is produced, which may be known by patting a little in s 
spoon to cool; strain it upon a piece of lemon-peel, and 
sweeten to taste; a little wiue may be added. Thu to a 
light and pleasant repast for Invalids. 

| Barley Water. —Wash two ouncesof pearl barley thoroughly, 

| and boil it for a few miuutes in half a pint of water. Strain 
| the water off and throw it away. Boil the barley in two 
| quarts of fresh water until it is reduced to oue quart; then 
•train it, and add sugar aud lemon-juice to the taste. 


T A8HION8 FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Fio. I.—Walkino-Drksb, or Mtrtlx-Grrrx Silx. The 
| underdress is of plain green silk, laid in kilt-plaits; the 
| tunic and jacket-bodice are of foulard, figured in a darker 
J shade of green ; the tunic is draped quite high on the rigbt 
j side, and not quite so high on the left, aud forms a Urge 
/ puff at the. back; the bodice is open, with points in frost, 
j over a vest of the plain green silk. Bonnet of myrtle-groan 
} plush, lined with lemon-colored satin. 

> Fio. ii.—Viritinq-Drjcss, or Y mlowtsh-Grckn Sttrar. 
j The skirt is trimmed around the bottom with throe knito- 
| plaited ruffles, and is draped with scarf* of surah, so as to 
| show tho underskirt; the upper draperies cross in front, 
| and fall in path at fee back; fee bodice is tight-fitting. 
Plush hat, of the color of fee drees, trimmed with Use 
feathers. 

Fio. nt.-KonoBim, or Burs CAorsni in Fnto 
Woolen Plaid. The plaid skirt Is cut iu wide tabs, sod opaes 
over a trimming of blue cashmere, edged with two narrow 
kuife-plaitings; fee Princess overdress, of bine cmtunero, to 
simply draped far back, and has collar and cuffs of the plaid 
woolen. 

Fio. rv.—EvBwiNo-DRxm, or Black Satin and Bun 
Brocade. The skirt has a knife-plaiting around the bottom; 
above this is a loose puffing of the satin; fee draped over¬ 
dress is of the draped satin, trimmed wife a flounce of Mock 
lace and jet; the bodice and draperies at fee back aro of the 
brocade, and the front of fee bodice is trimmed with one- 
ments of Jet aud bows of satin ribbon; the hal f s i estas sro 
trimmed with lice and jet. 
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Fio. v.— Walkino-Drms, or Plaid Wool** Material. 
The akirt la plaited; the tunic toraa up In front to the right 
aide, and fails in abort drapery at the back; the Jacket ia of 
Mack cloth, cut in turrets at the bottom, and ia close-fitting; 
the muff ia of the same cloth, edged with fur. Felt bonnet, 
ef the color of the ground of the drees, trimmed with feathers 
of the same color, and feathers and strings of terra-cotta 
rod, and lined with terra-cotta red silk. 

Fio. tl —Hons* om Walking-Dress. The akirt is of plaid 
woolen, laid in large side-plaits, and the tunic ie draped 
scarf-wise, and formed into a large, short puff at the back; 
the bodice is of electric-blue cloth, cut in a point, back and 
front, and has pieces added which form a turret trimming; 
the cufis are cut in turrets. 

Fio. vil— House-Dress, or Black Silk Gros-Grain 
“ Cachemirb Maroueritk.” The plaited overskirt and the 
pointed bodice are of the cashmere; the underskirt has a 
narrow plaiting around the bottom, of dark-red or black 
plush—as the wearer's taste may prefer; and the front is 
also in the plush, in mfich narrower plaits than those of the 
ovecskirt. The plush may be attached to the overskirt 
instead of having two separate skirts; the waisttiaud, the 
cnlh, and the half-waistcoat are of the red plush; a large 
pearl buckle (fastens the waistband. 

Fio. viii.—Young Lady’s Dress, or Woolen Plaid. The 
skut is laid in large kilt-plalts, and there is a drapery of the 
same at the back; the jacket is of dark-brown cloth, with 
folds of the same on the front, and the basque is finished 
with tabs which are lined with silk, and made long enough 
to turn up and form loops; waistband of the cloth, with sil¬ 
ver buckle; sleeves buttoned on the outside, nearly to the 
elbow. Brown hat and feathers. 

Fio. rx.— Walking-Dress, or Black Nonpareil Velvet¬ 
een and Woven Brock is. The lower part of the skirt is 
made of the brochfi, as well .as the straight plaited fall at the 
back; the drapery in front is of the Nonpareil velveteen, 
laid in deep plaits, and falling in a point near the bottom of 
the skirt; the puffing at the back is also of the velvpteen; 
the bodice is of the woven brochfi, with velveteen collar and 
•uffe. Hat of gray straw, trimmed with black velveteen 
and gray feather. 

Fio. x. — Cape, or Black Velvet, to be worn over white, 
gray, or any colored dress. The back is round, and the 
fronts are cut out iu leaf-like Vandykes; the right aide 
erones the front, and fastens with a buckle to the velvet 
waistband. 

Fio. xi. — Mantilla, op Black Cashmere, embroidered in 
chenille or silk. The mantilla is cut iu turrets, and the 
lower part is draped as a wide sash. Bonnet of black satin, 
with a full quilling of white lace inside the brim, and 
trimmed with yellow rosee. 

Fio. xii.—Brooch, or Gold and Enamels, for lace scarf. 

Fio. xiii. — Collarette, op Laoe and Velvet. The lace 
ie turned over tho upright velvet collar, and the small Jabot 
Is plaited. 

Fio. xiv.—Visits, op Checked Cloth. The back is plaited 
sad set into a yoke; the front is plain, and the liigh-shoul- 
dered sleeves are ornamented with bows, at each side of the 
hack. Gray straw hat, with long ostrich-plume. 

Fio. xt. — Jacket, op Light Fawn-Colored Cloth, 
trimmed with gimp of the same color. The pointed sleeves 
are trimmed with bows of satin ribbon. Bonnet of black 
velvet, lined with plaited fawn-colored satin, and trimmed 
with a fawn-colored feather. 

Fio. xvi —Plastron, for Mourning, to Ije worn either 
ever a plain black waist, or inside of an open bodice. It is 
mads of black crip* list* and jet 

Fio. xvii.-—Collarette, of Black Velvet. The lace Is j 
attached to soft surah silk, of any color that may oorres- : 


f pond with the dress with which it is to be worn, and is laid 
in plaits; a jet buckle fastens the velvet 
| Fio. xvin.— Bonnet, or Tellow Straw, lined with a red- 
| dish-brown velvet, atid trimmed with wall-flowers, and with 
: satin ribbon of the color of the lining, 
j . Fio. xix.—The Olivia Bonnet, op Mtrtle-Grken Satin, 
with a pale-yellow bird on the left side. 

Fio. xx.— Hat, op Brown Felt, with brim lined with vel- 
| vet of a darker shade of the same oolor; the feathers are of 
; a shaded brown. % 

> General Remarks.— There are never any decidedly new 
[ fashions in September; as the days grow cooler, the wash- 
j dresses and other kinds of thin dresses are brightened up 
; with bows and trimmings of darker ribbons than thorn used 
j in the summer; and the spring flowers and summer ribbons, 

\ on straw bonnets, are replaced by scarfs, ribbons, feathers, 

; and flowen of darker shades. There is no oliange, as yet, 

' In the make of dresses; vests are popular and economical 
; in making over an old drees, as a bodice can be made to look 
| like quite another thing if a vest, collar, and culfs are added, 
of any suitable material; of course, some little trimming, at 
1 least, should ba put ou the skirt, like that of which the vest, 

| etc., is made. 

The new thadee are wonderful in variety and tints—mfich 
| too numerous to be described; but we will state that tbs 
| blues, browns, greens, reds, all range in every shade, from 
: those nearest black to those nearest white, the lightor shades, 

| of course, being reserved for house or evening-wear. 

| Black China crip*i, cameTs-hairs, cashmere *, and erm Hen- 
| rietta-cloths, are much used for persons out of mourning, 
j usually, of course, brightened up with some gay or bright 
| knots of ribbon, etc., etc. 

1 Tailor-made suit* are too neat, convenient, and unpretend- 
; ing to be abolished. It must be understood that these suits 
are not always made by a tailor, but they have tho cloee fit, 

. and are usually made of some rather heavy material, which 
gives them the appearance of clothee cut by a man. 

Full draperies, wider skirts , and a more French style of 
dressing generally, it is said, will take the place of these 
plainer costumes, but it will be very gradual; the large tour- 
nure is even now worn with these suits, and in cutting a 
Jacket or basque, a greater slope should be made at the 
back, in order to give room for the increased size of the 
" bustle.” 

The high sleeves, to which we have become familiar la 
dresses, are now seen on mantles; but it is a fashion that 
should be adopted with caution, as the fullness at the top of 
the shoulders is not generally becoming. 

Short jackets are made single-breasted with the military 
standing collar, and sometimes their edges are cut into slen- 
’ der talie, which are braided. The more drossy cloth mantles 
are visites, of colored cloth, made with high shoulder-pieoes. 
They are ornamented with braids of cashmere coloring, 
arranged in simple but effective designs as a bordering above 
the chenille fringe, which matches the cloth in color. 

In black silk mautles, heavily corded ottoman, and sattM& 
brocade, with very large figures, take the lead for the 
present. Visitea, with high shoulders, and very full at the 
beck, and mantelets with cape backs and half-long fronts, 
are the two popular forms, and both have strings underneath 
that tie round the waiet^so as to make the liack fall closely 
to the figure. The new passementeries are convenient trim¬ 
mings ; they are of satin cords in large figures, anrl may l>e 
cut apart end arranged where required. The laces used are 
Spanish guipure, with thick silk designs and cords on guipure 
meshes; laces, with Spanish designs, on the fine round 
meshes of thread lace, and French imitations of thread lace. 
Whichever lace is selected, it is gathered round *the mantelet 
or visite in two full rows, and sumotimes there are two laoe 
jabots in front. 
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OUR PARI8 LETTER. j 

Bus dxs Petits Champs. j 

It ia said that the abort waiata of the Firat Empire are to ' 
dethrone basques and pointed waiata, and some society , 
leaders of exceptionally perfect form hare already tried the 
experiment. I doubt if this new mode will take, as it ia ao 
very trying, to ladies of a stout figure especially. It is 
positive, however, that basque and poiuted waists are already 
worn a good deal shorter than they have been for some 
two yean past Belts are also worn with polonaises, spe¬ 
cially those of a wash-ngUerial; they are closed at the side, 
and the fastening is concealed with a roeette oi ribbon. J 
Lace ia very greatly in vogue, not oniy for trimming drawee, 
but for composing entire toilettes. Dresses of block Spanish 
lace are made up over underskirts and linings of scarlet or 
of apricot surah or satin merveiileux. j 

A very magnificent dress, prepared for a recent wedding 
and composed for a Russian princess, was eutirely in V&lan- , 
oiennes lace, set off with knots of pale-pink satin ribbon. | 
The parasol was in Valenciennes lace lined with pink, and j 
the bonnet ^as of the same delicate lace, with a tuft of pale- j 
pink ostrich-plumes at one side. But for those who cannot j 
or do not care to afford such gorgeousness, there are quanti¬ 
ties of inexpensive laces that will make a very pretty as | 
well as durable costume. Even the lighter forms of torchon I 
lace make up jery tastefully over a colored foundation, and j 
the old-fashioned lmna-lace flounces, aud shawls, and man* j 
tills*, that have been packed away fur yean, may now be ; 
utilised to make these dresses. j 

I have seen a very elegant costume compounded of a < 
lama shawl aud flounces, the corsage being covered with j 
lace net, which may be purcliased by the yard. Or, if that \ 
prove too costly, a dotted black net may be used for the j 
corsage. j 

The neweet fall bonnets and hats are In Leghorn-straw, < 
which has suddenly regained its long-lost popularity. They 
are trimmed, when of large size, with a profusion of pale- < 
yellow, pole-pink, or cream-white ostrich-feathers. The s 
approach of fall is signalised by the introduction of velvet j 
ribbon ss a trimming for bonnets. The velvet used is off > 
the new light brilliaut colors, the darker tints being reserved | 
for winter. The prettiest of these colors are the “ripe ; 
lemon” and M crushed raspberry” hues. The former is a 
very delicate shade of yellow, which, in velvet, has s charm- j 
iug white bloom upon it. “ Crushed raspberry ” is of a i 
brighter red than the M crushed strawberry ” color, which j 
has fairly been worn out by over-popularity. Pineapple- > 
color Is a very peculiar shade of sickly yellow. Then there j 
Is the “ green orange,” which is a really beantiful tint of j 
yellow-green, something like the linden color that was so | 
fashionable a few years ago, but it is deeper aud more on > 
the greeu than was that famous and trying hue. i 

In stockings, solid colon are still worn ; and in silk, open- \ 
worked stockings are the moet popular. Slippers are still ‘ 
cut very low over the instep. The Louis XV heel hag gone \ 
entirely out of fashion, even for ball-room wear, which is a j 
penslble and much-to-be-commended change. Low shoes of 
ltid, foxed with patent leather, continue to be popular for \ 
out-door wear. They are of the Voltaire or Louis XVI \ 
style; Morning slippers are embroidered with jet, and are ! 
set with large black ribbon bows. In bronze, the embroidery J 
and bows match (he kid. Plain satin slippers are more ). 
worn than are embroidered ones, for full-dress occasions, j 
except when the dress itself is embroidered. In that case 
the slipper (a generally worked to match. j 

In the matter of glove* undressed kid itlll holds its own j 
but gloat kid is now becoming more popular for evening- j 
wear, either in white or lu pale tints to match the dress. > 
Undressed kid gloves in the natural hnee continue to be ! 
fashionable for walking-dress, but they divide the suffrages 
of fashion with the Biarritz gloves, which are a peculiar j 


make of glad kid, In bnfli yellow, and pale-brown shades, 
and of the Mousquetaire form. These are very styliak 
when drawn over the tight coat-sleeves of a traveling-draw. 
Immensely long gloves in white undressed kid are show¬ 
time* worn In full-dress; they reach to the hem of tl>a 
short slesve, are closed with buttons, and must fit the arm 
to perfection, the wearer being measured for them ss for s 
pair of corsets or a dress-waist. Ouly ladies with very fludj 
moulded arms have adopted tills fashion, and as a beautifnl 
arm looks best uncovered it most be considered a very absent 
innovation. 

Handsome old-fashioned chatelaines, with watches t* 
match, are again in vogue. The latest novelty In brooch* 
is to have the first three bars of some popular song or open 
aria in diamond notes on lines of black enamel. Ike seed- 
meut of the music selected should always have some refer¬ 
ence to the wearer, either in t rod uci ng her name, or convey¬ 
ing in the words some allusion to her tastes, her character, 
or to some event in her life. 

Lucy H. Hoorxa. 


CHILDREN'S FA8H10NS. 

Fra. l—Girl’s Dim, or Woolen Plato. The skirt b 
laid In box-plaits; the short tunic creams in front, and is 
draped at the back; the bodice is laid in plaits, back sad 
front, and a belt of the material ooufinee the waiA. The 
sleeves are not very tight, and are pot in rather full at the 
top. Black straw hat, with dark-red ribbon and plunea 

Fio. it.— Girl's Dane, or Dau-Blue Flannel. The 
skirt is laid in kilt-plaits. The paletot is of gray tweed, 
fastened down the front with hqrn buttons. Th* hack » 
plaited. The sleeves are set in the back, dolman faebit*, 
aud gathered at the wrists. Gray straw lint, trimmed with 
a dark-blue silk scarf. 

Fio. iii.—Little Boy’s Coalmen, or GunuwoN-Bsov* 
Cashmere. The bodice is double-breasted, and the skirt » 
set on in box-plaits. The cape, the baud, and the tabs, are 
of a darker shade of brown plush. Brown hat and feethrn. 

Fio. iv.— Girl's Bonnet. The crown is of very ‘tot- 
blue velvet; the brim is composed of two Mils of mlln, vf 
a somewhat lighter tirade, and the bows an of blue at* 
ribbon. 


OUB PURCHASING AGENCY. 

A/Ur many urgent requests, tre some time shoes e s bMuh s d * 
Purchasing Agency , and encouraged by the ss d e t au ti nl recap*- 
Hon that has followed our tforU to meet the wants «/ puwm 
wishing the best selected goods from the eastern ha exet**^ 
LOWEST PRICES, see aged* oaU attention to cur ■snajin usd #*■ 
vantages for supplying EVERYTHING used in the holes, Is Be 
entire satisfaction of all who favor us with their orders. Spread 
attention is given to every article bought; and the hd inchda 
Ladies', Gentlemen's, and Children's Wear , Wedding 0e&> 
Infants' Wardrobes, Wedding, Hobday, and Birthday Presents,^ 

The adccmtagee gained by all pwsons en etting tksir ordtn to 
our Purchasing Agency hose been appreciated bg the Urge wmbtr 
who have been served since it has been est ablish e d , m the serwg 
pf m o ne y, time, and trouble. 

Samples famished, only on receipt of 25 cents. Oration ms 
free to any one writing for them, containing full particulars, mi 
mode of doing bushsgm. Remember aU are served, swt 
subscribers , but any one else m want of goods or wearing «? 
Address aU communications for our Purchasing Agency to 

MRS. MARY THOMAS, 

P. 0. BOX 10*0; PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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A DANGEROUS POSITION. 


fSee the Story , 44 Here awl Miae. n \ 
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THE GOLDEN SHORE 


ii Fnbliihed by SEP. WINNER k SON, 1007 Sprint Garden St., Philadelphia. 

A. S. OATTT. 

. ^ 272 , , * i « * ,—- 
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PHILOSOPHY IN THE ADIROND ACK8. 


BT LUCILLE LAFORET. 



ORTIA PLATO had tried everything in 

the why of ft summer resort, including Newport, 
Saratoga, Mount Desert, Lake George, and Long 
Branch, and finally wearying of all, had decided 
to try the Adirondack*. She was pretty, sympa¬ 
thetic, and accomplished; but nevertheless many 
would hare called her strong-minded: certainly 
she was of an independent character. She had 
been educated after philosophic plans, by a phil¬ 
osophic father, and had marked out for herself, 
now that her father was dead, and she was left 
with a competent fortune, a philosophic career. 
“Why do I go,” she said, “to the Adirondacks? 
I go because I am tired of fashionable society.” 
“ Why do I go alone,” she added, “ and without 
a chaperone? Because I am twenty-one, admitted 
to be of age, even by the law; and because I am 
quite sure I am able to take care of myself. Oh ! 
yes, I have any number of aunts, and elderly 
spinster cousins, who would go with me; I need 


not be an Unprotected 
female,* if I did not 
choose; but I do choose; 
and I hate convention¬ 
alities, and there is an 
end of it.” 

As fate would have it, 
Otto Schelling went to 
the Adirondacks at the 
same time. After years 
of study and travel he 
had come back to his 
native land, that he 
might finish, in compar¬ 
ative leisure, his first 
important literary effort, 
which, he fondly hoped, 
was to signalize the end 
of his Lehrjahre and 
Wanderjahrt , and be the 
beginning of a bright 
Mmteryahre. 

A mutual friend had introduced Portia and 
Otto at the hotel, and congenial tastes and studies, 
combined with the freedom which the Adiron¬ 
dacks give, had led speedily to intimacy, so that 
scarcely a day passed that they were not together 
for houta; now making excursions up to the 
higher hills, and now to the forest: now going 
fishing, with only the old boatman to accompany 
them, and he only because he knew the best 
places for fishing. 

“ Have you noticed,” said Portia, one day, 
after this intimacy had become quite close, and 
when she could speak frankly, without fear of 
being misunderstood, “that while the world 
smiles assent to such friendships as those of 
NUus and Euryalus, or Damon and Pythias, yet 
it rejects the idea of similar cases among women, 
and fairly derides the possibility of a calm, 
philosophic affection, between young people of 
different sexes?*’ 

(288) 
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Yes, replied Schelling, “I have thought j love. You have your hopes and aspirations, and 
much of this matter. If Plato, with the men j I have mine; by this connection we can be 
and women of his school, formed life-long attach- i mutually benefited. What say you ?” 

“That the plan ha* 
my heartiest appro¬ 
bation. There is my 
hand on it.** 

“ Agreed then,” he 
cried. “ We will be 
the frankest, truest of 
friends. You are to 
tell me all my faults; 
we are to aid each 
other in every possi¬ 
ble way; in short, 
we are to become— " 
“ Otto and Portia 
of the nineteenth 
century,” she laugh¬ 
ingly interrupted.— 
“And so shall we be 
recorded in the an¬ 
nals of history.” 

Time passed quick¬ 
ly. Life in the open 
air, by day, in forest 
excursions, in boat¬ 
ing, and in fishing, 
alternated with even¬ 
ings devoted to phil¬ 
osophy. Together 
Otto and Portia dis¬ 
cussed the eclectics, 
atomists, and soph¬ 
ists ; or walked, in 
fancy, along the 
streets of Athens, 
with Socrates ; or re¬ 
tired to classic groves 
with Plato; or bowed 
before the shrine of 
Aristotle; or 


ments, which originated and were nourished in j the Stoics; or dined with the Epicureans; is 
the head rather than the heart, why cannot we 
moderns do the same ?” 

“ We can, I hope,” she answered. “ But the 
world, perhaps, would say, after all, that we 
are not competent judges: that we are excep¬ 
tional.” 

“ No, not exceptional, I trust. Yon, or any 
sensible woman, would be angry, and justly, if > his book, which was soon to appear. “ It 
paid silly compliments. I believe in Platonic \ be our joint book,” he said. “ You shall help 
friendship, just as you do. So, let us show the j me with it.” So he wrote at intervals, reading 
world, by our living examples, that what she > the new chapters to Portia as soon as finished* 
sneeringly calls an impossibility can and does | and often adopting her corrections. Portia, how- 
exist—that ours is a calm, philosophic affection, >> ever, seemed troubled by no such unrest. But 
unmixed with that sentimental mystery called \ could one have seen her when musing alone, lie 


I short, went over all the knowledge to be mastered 
in that line, in which Otto was such a professor, 
and which Portia was so eager to acquire. 

Busy days, and happy ones. To be sore, Otis 
was sometimes conscious of an unfilled longing, 
a curious void, for which he could give no reason, 
but attributed to his anxiety for the success of 
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would have wondered at her occasional sighs, < 
her fits of reyerie. j 

The summer was now nearly over, and but one \ 
chapter remained to be written. But that was 
to be the chapter of the work. For was it not 
headed “Platonic Affection”? And were not 
Otto and Portia proud of their successful demon¬ 
stration of the possibility of such a relation ? 

“There,” exclaimed Otto, on that last evening, 

“ it is finished. 

And this chapter 
will attract more 
attent ion than any 
other portion of 
the book. Mark 
my words, Portia, 
this very chapter 
makes or unmakes 
us.” 

“ Let us hope it 
will make.” she 
replied, “for we 
have labored hard 
enough to win suc¬ 
cess.” And she 
sighed. 

Early the next 
morning, Portia 
received a note 
from Otto, enclos¬ 
ing a telegram 
which ran as fol¬ 
lows: “Take the 
next train to New 
York There is 
quite an opening 
for you. We 
leave in ten days.” 

The telegram was 
signed “A.Scnxn- 
liko.” The note 
said : “ Dear 

Friend: This tele¬ 
gram is from my 
uncle, who goes to 
spend four years 
in Asia Minor, in 
investigating Dr. 

Schlieman’s dis¬ 
coveries in an¬ 
cient Troy. Know¬ 
ing my tastes in 
that line, he has 
probably secured 
me a position in his party. I leave for New 
York at four this morning, but will return in 
three or four days. Please look over and correct 


our bcjK, that it may be ready for the publisher. 
I s* m you the MS. Platonically, 0. S.” 

Had a bomb exploded beneath her feet, Portia 
could scarcely have been more astonished. What 
feelings took possession of her: what surmises as 
to the future: what—but there—she would not 
allow herself to think now of aught save his 
good fortune. In correcting the book, and in 
reading it over and over again, especially the 


parts written entirely by him, her time was folly 
occupied, until the third evening brought Otto 
himself back, looking pale and spiritless. As ho 
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entered she met him with a cheerful sini> and J you had been longing. And your book is fin- 
greeting. “Are you ready for congratulatiu* ?” $ ished, so that there is nothing to keep you.” 
she said. “Am I to rejoice in your success ?” S “ But,” he replied, with some hesitation, “ will 
“The Commission offers me the position of I the trip be worth the trouble? After all, what 
secretary,” he said. “A great compliment. But > is this feme which you and I are stirring for? 
I am undecided as to accepting it.” \ We are giving our best energies for what? A 

“ Undecided?” cried Portia, in astonishment. \ bubble, a phantom, a show.” 


“Why, I thought this was just that for which j 


Portia regarded him with surprise. 

“Why, Otto,” she said, “what has come over 
you ? You preaching vanity and vexation of 
spirit? But you are worn out. Come for a 
walk in our favorite woods. When we are 
alone there 1 will sing your cares away ; and 
then you shall tell me all the particulars of 
your trip.” 

She chose for her song, when they had reached 
the cool, green forest depths, and were sitting 
in their favorite spot by the rushing rapids of 
the little mountain river, the Lorelei, that Ger¬ 
man air which grows on one till it becomes a 
haunting memory, thrilling the heart with its 
tender minor key. 

Otto found it impossible to keep his eyes from 
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the prettj picture which she made. Her earn¬ 
est face, her pliant figure, her sweet roice, all 
struck him as they never had before. Strange 
thoughts filled his mind. A sudden impulse 
seized him. But dare he speak the words, he 
asked, himself, that his heart prompted ? What 
would she say? Would she not remind him 
of their compact, and secretly, if not openly, | 
pity—perhaps laugh at—his weakness? No; | 
he would be Btrong; he would conquer this j 
impulse. She shared none of his feelings. But j 
this dull, heavy pain, how it tugged at his very ; 
heart-strings! Oh! what cared he for fame, : 
position, or philosophy now? He must speak. : 
He must tell her how he loved her, no matter 
how she might take it. 

“ Portia,” he said, leaning over toward her, 
“tell me truly, do you advise me to go? Think 
of everything I must leave: home, friends, books. 

I must leave you, too, who have been so faithful a 
friend and companion. In your hands the matter 
lies. Shall it be?” 

She was sitting on a low rock amid the rushes, 
and he was reclining at her feet. He looked up 
eagerly to her as he spoke. 

It was a trying question, and Portia realized, 
for the first time, what it meant. Her eyes also 
were suddenly opened, but her woman's pride 
gave her strength to'answer; for, passionately 
as he had spoken, he had said no word of love, 
and how could she, under such circumstances, 
betray her secret? “ I cannot,” she said, “ad¬ 
vise you on so grave a matter. You know your 
own circumstances and plans ; you alone can de¬ 
ride.” 

As she spoke she folded her hands softly, on 
her lap, and looked down on him as he reclined 
on one elbow in the long grass at her side. 

“But, as my friend, you are bound to give your 
candid opinion, when I insist on it,” he said. 
•'From all you know, what Is your counsel? Do 
not hesitate to speak.” 

He was cruel to try her so; his persistence 
was inexcusable, she thought. But the sweet 
voice replied, without a tremor: “Since you will 
have my opinion, it is this : Go, of course. With 
your former purposes, I do not see how you can 
do anything else. Your friends will be sorry to 
lose you; but they cannot complain, since it is 
for your good.” 

“Ah I” he thought, “it is as I feared: she does 
not care. Alas, what has come over me ? Why 
did I not sooner realize how much she was to 
me ? Friend I I cannot be satisfied with such 
a word. Platonic friendship—bah I Yet what 
if I should lose her friendship, and gain noth¬ 
ing in exchange ? No \ I dare not risk it by 
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avowing my love. I wonder if she has a heart, 
after all, or is only a mere thinking machine.” 
Poor Otto, has your philosophy, after all, come 
to this? 

“ You have decided, then,” he said at last. “ I 
obey, and I go, and must say good-bye, for my 
uncle desires me to join him at once.” 

“So soon 1” exclaimed Portia, almost betray¬ 
ing herself. But she rallied immediately. “After 
all,” she said, “shortest leave-takings, I suppose, 
are best.” 

They talked then of the voyage, the route, the 
work each was to do, and the correspondence 
they agreed to keep up. But through it all 
there ran a vein of forced lightness, a calmness 
that each felt to be unreal. 

“And now, dear Portia,” said Otto, in a voice 
that he could not control, “ I must roally go. It 
is saying good-bye for what seems a weary, 
weary time. You will not forget me ?” 

“ No,” she answered, “ that could not be.” 

' What sudden inspiration came oyer him he 
never knew. But as he saw her averted look, 
and heard how faltering were her tones, he sud¬ 
denly took both her small hands in one of his, 
and, raising the bowed head until her eyes met 
his, he looked into their liquid depths, with a 
gaze that seemed to seoroh her very soul, to read 
her every, her most secret thought. 

One moment sometimes does the work of years, 
makes or loses a kingdom. That moment lost to 
the world a shining example of Platonic affec¬ 
tion ; for as Otto saw those averted eyes, in 
which tears now began to gather, he forgpt fears, 
philosophy, all. Rising on one knee, and encir¬ 
cling her with his Btrong right arm, he cried: 
“ Oh,' my darling, you do regret my going. You 
are not, so cold ap you seem. Can you help 
knowing, dearest, that I love you, and with my 
whole heart and soul? It is a love, too, such as 
a man feels only once in his life. I can no longer 
play the hypocrite. Look up, Portia dear, and 
tell me I need not go alone.” 

She did not try to escape from his embrace. 

“But your philosophy, Otto,” she could not 
help saying, with a woman’s teasing perversity. 
“The chapter—our book.” And now ehe half 
drew herself away. “You know—” 

“ Hang philosophy I” he cried, as he detected 
her mischievous smile. “ Let it retire to comfort 
departed shades. This,” and he pressed kiss 
after kiss on cheek, brow, and lips, “(his affords 
me more pleasure than all the philosophy and 
fame the world has to bestow.” 

“ But do you think,” no longer struggling, 
11 there is such a mysterious, such an uuphilo- 
sophic, sentiment as love?” 
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And she looked archly at him. alone. The book, too, proYed a success, though, 

“ No, I do not think it—I know it; and you, somehow, the last chapter was left out. 
love, have been my teacher. 1 confess freely On the blank page of this doomed chapter, 
that, as a disciple of Plato, I am a failure. Portia drew the picture of a grave in a forest, 
Deuce take Plato,” he added, energetically. with a monument; and the latter bore the fol- 

We need go no further. It was the same story, lowing inscription: 
so old yet ever so new. Love had proved stronger “Died, on the 31st of May, 1881, Platonic 
than philosophy. Affection. Killed by his arch-enemy, Love, is 

Otto did go to the Orient, however; but not \ the Adirondacks.” 


FAR AWAY. 

BY *C LARA B. HEATH. 


How for away 

My childhood fancies seem to-day! 

I thought the sky a veil of bine. 

With stare and angels peeping through; 
And when a bright cloud seemed afloat, 
I fancied it an angel's boat. 

And wished myself amid the crew, 
Bound for a land beyond my view. 

The earth seemed limitless and grand, 
W'ith gems for every empty hand, 

And golden ways wo need not miss, 
That led to every earthly bliss. 

Some of those fancies still I know; 

But ali, the years have dulled them so! 

How far away 

The friends of childhood seem to-day I 
The dear home-circle is no more— 

They wait me ou an unknown shore. 
The grave is cold, and wide, and deep, 
And never bridged oxcept in sleop. 

In dreams I meet thorn, grave or glad— 


Though one dear face is always sad. 

My school-friends now and then I see; 
They live and love—but not for me; 

Each buoyed by hopes that glint And shine 
In their fond eyes, but not in mine. 

Their paths and mine no longor meet; 

Each learns her lesson—sad or sweet. 

How far away 

The years of childhood seem to-day I 
Not for the fancies that have flown— 

Not for the years that we have known: 

It is the thoughts that intervene, 

The wants and woes that come between; 
The faith that lies so white and dead. 

Or, cloud-like, soars so far o’erhead ; 

The fears that could our rapture chill. 

And mock at love and human will; 

The gales that loft our gardens bore; 

The joys and griefs that none could share: 
These make the ycare of childhood seem. 
To-day, a half-forgotten dream. 


THE BLACK SHAWL. 

FROM THE RUSSIAN OF POUSHKIN. 

_ 0 

Thy dhawl is a common one. Why do I stare? J An Armenian was kissing the girl as I gazed. 

Twm here, and I killed her—oh, modd’uing despair! ; 

I saw not the light; but I seized my good blade. 

Twaa a dream: but soon o’er. In my credulous youth, • The betrayer ne’er finished the kiss that l»etrayed. 

I loved a Greek girl—with such passionate truth I ^ 

On bis warm headless body I trampled, then spurned, 

I was fenating guy friends: ere the banquet was o’er, And silont and pale to the maiden I turned. 

A Jew—the accursed!—softly knocked at my door. 

; I remember her prayers—in her blood how she strove— 

“ Thou art laughing,”he whispered, “ in pleasure’s mad whirl, Then perished my Greek girl—then perfahed my love. 

But she hath bctmyed tbee, thy pretty Greek girl.” 

I tore the black shawl from her head as she lay; 

I cursed him; but gold as a guerdon I gave, . Wiped the blood-dripping weapon, and hurried*away. 

And took as companion my trustiest slave. > 

; When the mists of the morning frowned gloomy, my slaw 
Mv charger T mounted. At once wo depart Threw each corpse to the Danube, and that was their grave 

And the soft voice of pity was stillod in my heart. < 

The shawl is a common one. Why do I stare? 

I entered her dwelling—alone, and amazed. < ’Twaa hors, and I killed lien Oh, madd’ning d repair! 
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CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 211. 


XIV. 

THE STRANGE YACHT. 

All the summer, Lyttleton had been trying to | 
drive Ethel from his thoughts, but in Tain; his ; 
moods fluctuating between indignation at her | 
treatment of him, and a passionate desire to see : 
her once more. He had heard, on his return \ 
from Chicago, of her recovery: of her presence l 
at the Underwood ball: and of her going, j 
afterwards, to Newport. Gossip had even told I 
of what it called her triumphs at the latter place, 
especially after Lord Avalon had appeared on ; 
the scene. 

At times he felt almost angry at the fate which 
kept him at the treadmill of the law, when my 
lord, more favored by fortune, had leisure to fol¬ 
low Ethel wherever she went. But deep down in 
Lyttleton’s heart was a consciousness that work 
was the noblest, after all. He felt this the more, 
because his-reputation was now rising so fast: 
practice was pouring in on him; and every new 
triumph—and they were many—stirred his blood 
with exultation. “ If she scorns me,” he said, 
to himself, “ she shall see that others, at least, 
do not do it. And work makes one forget.” 

A very heavy bankruptcy case, at this time, 
which was being settled out of court, and in 
which he was the principal counsel, kept him in 
town even later than others of his profession, so 
that August had come before he could take his 
holiday. Occasionally the temptation to go to 
Newport, in the hope of meeting Ethel, was 
almost irresistible. But he heard, one day, at 
the club, not only that Loue was engaged to Fost- 
nett, but also that Ethel was engaged to Lord ; 
Avalon. This decided him. An old friend, for : 
a week past, had been wanting him to join a; 
yachting excursion to Mount Desert: he had! 
almost given up all thought of it: but now, j 
on the spur of the moment, he accepted the < 
ftivitation. f 

Nothing could have been more charming than l 
the trip; but it did not make Lyttleton forget, j 
As one o£ the objects of the party was to see the > 
quaint old towns that fringe the whole Atlantic j 
shore of New England, the yachtsmen hardly \ 
ever spent a night on the ocean, but generally j 
put into some harbor, where they dropped anchor, j 


dined, and smoked awhile, and finished the day, 
or rather evening, by going ashore and exploring 
the town. In this way they visited Edgartown, 
Nantucket, Provincetown, Salem, Gloucester, 
Newburyport, the Isle9 of Shoals, Portsmouth, 
Portland, and other places further east, until at 
last they reached Mount Desert, where they 
remained for nearly a week. On one occasion, 
after leaving Portland, they had determined to 
sail all night, but finally changed their minds, and 
steered for the first place that looked like a har¬ 
bor. The wind almost entirely failed them, and 
it was long after sunset when they found them¬ 
selves, on turning a sharp point, in a small land¬ 
locked passage that, at first, seemed like a bit 
out of fairy-land. Only the dim outline of the 
shore was visible, but out of it rose what seemed 
an Aladdin’s palace—vague and shadowy, but 
with lights all over it, as in some magic scene in 
an opera. They could hear oars, as if muffled, 
rowing about, and voices singing on the water, 
but could see nothing distinctly; and, directly, 
the sound of dancing, from the opposite shore, 
chimed in and increased the illusion. In the 
morning they awoke to find themselves near two 
or three hotels, in “ Booth’s Bay,” one of the 
most romantic spots on the coast of Maine: and 
so the puzzle was explained. 

It was a beautiful afternoon, when they came 
in sight of Mount Desert. Passengers on steam¬ 
ers, going to that place, lose half the effect of the 
scenery, because the boats run so close in to the 
shore. But our yachtsmen stood off at sufficient 
distance to give a foreground to the picture: the 
water in front; the lower hills rising from the 
beach almost; beyond them the great mountains. 
For though the elevations, even of the highest 
hills, are not great, and hardly such as to deserve 
the name of mountains, yet the outlines are so 
beautiful, and the hills themselves are so lofty as 
compared with surrounding objects, that they 
impress most persons even more than the White 
Mountains themselves. The yacht dropped 
anchor at Bar Harbor, and within an hour half 
the town was on board, some one of the yachts¬ 
men knowing somebody on shore, and everybody, 
very soon, seeming to have known everybody else 
for years: for, as yet, Bar Harbor has a free and 
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gracious air of good-fellowship, that it will soon 
lose, it is to be feared, in the increasing irruption 
of merely fashionable society. 

The return was something more rapid. The 
yacht ran, in half a day and nrght, haring a 
favorable wind, from Portland to Cape Cod light. 
“We shall be in Newport to-morrow,” said the 
skipper, 44 if the wind holds.” Lyttleton was not 
sorry that the old town was to be, for a while at 
least, his destination. 44 1 may meet her there,” 
he said. 14 I shall certainly see her, even if at a 
distance: on the Avenue, or driving somewhere 
else, or at one of the hunts. Even if she is to be 
Avalon’s, the sight of her will make me happier. 
After all, the poet is right: it is 4 better to have 
loved and lost, than never to have loved at air.” 
But the wind did not hold; it died out. Fanning 
slowly along, they sighted the other yacht early 
in the afternoon. Then the breeze left them en¬ 
tirely. Meantime, the singular appearance of 
the sky puzzled most of them, as it did those on 
the other schooner. But Lyttleton had happened 
to have been yachting, one winter, in the West 
Indies; and when he was appealed to, he pro¬ 
nounced at once that a squall was impending. 
44 It will probably be short-lived ; but it will be 
something you don’t often see up here,” he said. 

It was in consequence of this oracular opinion 
that the schooner was put in fighting trim, so to 
8peak,as we have seen. 44 We must keep a little sail 
on her,” said Lyttleton, 44 or she’ll lose steerage- 
way.” And hence she wa9 not entirely stripped. 

Lyttleton had never been on board of Fost- 
nett’s yacht, and therefore did not recognize the 
schooner now. But his friend, the owner, thought 
he knew the craft, and said, after examining her 
signal through a glass, that it was Fostnett’s. 
“And there are ladies on board,” he added. 44 1 
wonder who they can be.” 

44 Oh, his fiancie , of course,” replied one of the 
guests; 44 pretty, good-natured, jolly little Miss 
Malvern. There are two other ladies, I see,” 
scrutinizing the passengers in his turn. “ One 
must be Mrs. Malyern, and the other is probably 
Miss Sinclair. If so, Lord Avalon is on board. 
Yes! that is he. I know him by the way he 
carries himself. You can tell an Englishman a 
hundred miles off.” 

Lyttleton’s heart was in his throat. This near 
presence of Ethel affected him in the strangest 
manner. He felt his pulses quicken, yet all his 
hopes were now dashed again. For, as the 
schooner was bound east, she was only begin¬ 
ning her cruise, he said; and Ethel would not 
be back in Newport until long after he had left: 
and at this reflection, a feeling almost of despair 
came over him. 


44 They are all too absorbed in spooning on each 
other,” said the lost speaker, after a while, ** to 
know what danger they run. Not a foot of canvas 
has been taken in, and though they’re doubtless 
strong-handed, it will bother them when the 
squall comes. Fostnett’s schooner, too, is a 
deuced cranky craft. She can sail like a witch, 
with the right kind of a wind ; but with the 
wrong kind of one, she’d go over like an ox 
felled by a butcher’s axe.” 

44 Couldn’t we signal them ?” 

44 Fostnett would never forgive us. He thinks 
nobody can teach him anything about yachting, 
you see: a good-hearted little cuss, but con¬ 
ceited—all those calf millionaires are. The only 
thing we can do is to creep up to them as close 
as possible, so that if anything happens, we may 
be on hand to give help. If the squall holds off 
awhile, we may be able to get quite near.” 

44 Whefb shall we have the wind?” 

44 It will be sou’east,” said Lyttleton. “The 
shore, unluckily, is dead to leeward, as you see. 
We’ll have a hard job, ourselves, to claw off.” 

I The knowledge that Ethel was on board the 
schooner, the intimation that she was in peril, 
revealed to Lyttleton how false and hollow had 
been any pretense that he loved her no longer. 
He was in an ngony of suspense from that mo¬ 
ment. He could not take his eyes ftom the 
j yacht. As moment after moment passed, his 
nervous excitability became almost intolerable. 
He thought no longer of liis wrongs, nor of 
Ethel’s inconstancy, but only of the danger 
which might so soon assail her. 

At last the squall came. But the schooner had 
been so skilfully prepared for it, that she only 
shivered for an instant, and then shot gallantly 
up into the wind. The driving spray was so 
thick, however, and the obscurity, in conse¬ 
quence, so intense, that for a moment everything 
was shut out from sight. 

t In this emergency, all turned to Lyttleton. It 
is strange what an ascendancy can be gained, by 
some men, over others. It is hot alone mere 
intellect that wins in such circumstances, but 
judgment and firmness, and that sum-tofal of all, 
which we call character. The owner of the 
yacht‘was a young man of sufficient ability, but 
he was not the equal of Lyttleton in this respect; 
and his guests generally were of the same well- 
bred but commonplace type. Moreover, Lyttle¬ 
ton was a better seaman than any of them : for 
from the time he had sailed his skiff on the 
waters of the Charles, up to the winter when be 
had cruised in the West Indies, he had spent 
more or less time on the water. One d*y. is 
i this very cruise, when they were off the western 
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end of Penobscot Bay, a sodden fog came up, j 
just as they were entering a narrow, circuitous i 
passage, nearly a mile long, with rpcks on both 
sides, and sunken reefs here and there. The j 
sailing-master himself was almost in despair, j 
He had never been through the passage, and j 
regretted that he had not taken a pilot at Port- j 
land, as the owner had suggested. But Lyttleton i 
came to the rescue. He brought out the charts \ 
of the coast, kept the lead going, and carried j 
the yacht triumphantly through. The next day \ 
he achieved a problem quite as difficult, by navi- > 
gating what are called the Thoroughfares, in the • 
same way: a feat which the half-farmer, half- \ 
sailor population of Fox Island, Deer Island, and j 
all that region, talk of, over their pipes, to this \ 
day. 44 Never heerd o’ it bein’ done afore,” said j 
an old fisherman, 44 without a pilot.” \ 

His coolness in peril, his knowledge of seaman¬ 
ship, had given to him, in short, that ascendancy j 
which, in this moment, made every eye turn to 
him. Even the sailing-master, at the wheel, 
looked wistfully up at him. For this skipper 
had sung his praises, in season and out of season, 
ever since that fog off Penobsoot. 44 Great Je- 
hoshaphat!” he was wont to say; 4 'and he's a 
lawyer, you say? Why, if he’d only foilered 
the water, he’d get to be captain o’ one o’ the 
Bangor and Boston steamers, some day, or eom- 
maader even o’ one o’ the Liverpool line. To 
waste all that, and make a livin’ by jabberin’ at 
juries—well, I swan, it’s wonderful.” 1 


XV. 

* TO THE RESCUE. 

Ws have ftrfd that the driving mist, for awhile, 
hid everything ffeoia sight. But suddenly there \ 
was a break uribe obscurity. 

44 Whence Use Other yacht ?” cried the owner. 

44 1 wonder hpw aha stands it ?” 1 

44 She is there,” answered one of his guests, j 
pointing to leeward. 44 Going straight on the i 
breakers.” : - , j 

Yes, then she wAb/emerging from the flying j 
mist, a short distance dead ahead. Her foresail, j 
at that moment, was rattling to the deok, and her j 
jib flying out loose, bellying like a balloon; but, i 
notwithstanding she was thus devoid of canvas, j 
she seemed to be coming up into the wind. j 
But this was only for an instant, and was the < 
result of the momentum that the gale had given < 
her before she had been stripped. She fell off j 
directly, and began to drift in-shore, and nearly 
broadside on. j 

44 My God, yes,” cried Lyttleton, 41 she’s going \ 
an the breakers.” 

44 Can’t we help theA? Can’t we get out the j 


boats?” asked the owner, half distractedly. 
“Why, good Lord—they’ll all drown.” 

Lyttleton turned, and looked at him search- 
ingly, for a moment. 

44 Do you mind risking the yacht ?” he said. 

“Curse the yacht,” was the emphatic reply. 
44 What’s it worth compared to a single life even?” 

44 Then give me the command, for I think 1 can 
save them.” 

44 By the Lord,” cried the other, 44 you’re a 
trump. Give you the command? Of course.” 

Lyttleton had not waited for the speaker to 
finish, but had sprung at onoe to the wheel, wav¬ 
ing the skipper away. The latter took his depo¬ 
sition in good part: like all the rest, he had more 
confidence in our hero than in himself even ; but 
be was seaman enough to divine what was in¬ 
tended. 44 Ah,” he said, 44 1 see, sir: you’re 
going to drive her ashore. Well,” with a glance 
at the wild sea, and then upward at the straining 
masts, 44 she’ll strike, whether or no, if the gale 
holds on any time; and we might as well strike 
heads up, and save ourselves—besides, mayhap, 
being able, after that, to save some of the others. 
If it can be done at all, you can do it.” 

Lyttleton made no reply. He grasped the 
wheel, and shouted his orders to the crew in 
quick, sharp tones, that mAde them spring to 
their work os if at a trumpet-call. The spokes 
flew around in his hands, and the yacht, like a 
steed that feels the spur, wheeled about and made 
straight for the other schooner, which was by 
this time on the very verge of the breakers. 

“Stand by to man the boats,” was Lyttleton’s 
next command. “ Ready to lower away!” 

They were now almost abeam of the other 
yacht, which, at this instant, drove into the 
breakers and toppled over, as we have seen. 
The crash of the masts snapping off was heard 
over all the roar of the hurricane; and Lyttleton 
fancied he even distinguished, as others fancied 
also, the cries of the crew, as the wreck turned 
bottom upwards and her living freight was pre¬ 
cipitated into the boiling gulf. 

But he uttered no exclamation of horror, os 
the owner and others did. He stood at tho 
wheel, strong and great as another Ajax, his 
mouth set firm, alive with energy and invincible 
resolution. 

44 Up with the centre-board,” he cried. 

The men had the great movable keel up in nn 
instant, the result being that the yacht now 
drew only half os much water as before, and 
could pass easily where otherwise she would 
strike. 

With another quick whirl of the wheel, Lyt¬ 
tleton headed his charge directly for the break- 
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era, anti the mettled thing sprang forward like a ' mouth. His only thought was to save her; and 
racer at the winning-post. j though he also was precipitated head-foremost 

There was a moment of intense suspense, j into the angry sea, he struck out gallantly the 
Chivalrous as it all was, there was hardly oue of J instant he rose to the surface. But, alas l his 
the guests, much less of the crew, who did not ] right arm fell powerless at his side, and he then 
draw his breath with a start. Would the yacht j remembered that, as he went over the side, he 
capsize in the breakers, like the other? Would j had been flung against the rail, and that a sharp 
she strike there and stick fast ? Was it possible j pang had followed. The arm was broken, and so 
that she could pass in safety and be beached j far from being able to succor Ethel, it was with 
“ heads up,” as the skipper had said? 1 difficulty he could keep himself afloat. As for 

They had not long to wait. A mighty roller took J reaching her, even that was now impossible, 
the yacht and swept her onward. A moment more f Nor was there any hope of help from any other 
and she was in the very midst of the breakers. For quarter. A quick glance around assured him 
an instant her speed seemed checked; but it was j of this. Fostnett, he knew, would try to save 
only for an instant. Lyttleton felt her bottom j Loue. The sailing-master, he saw, had fortu- 
scraping the bar: she quivered all over. The . nately found a broken spar, to which, at that very 
owner gasped: “ Good Lord! we are gone!” • instant, he was assisting Mrs. Malvern. But 
But the next moment she had ploughed her way ! where was Ethel? She did not seem, as yet, to 
through into deeper water, where the tumbling ) have come to the surface. “She has been struck 
surf had scooped out a trough, as it were. Then ; and stunned,” he said, 14 and will never rise.” 
she swept on wildly, but still with an even keel, \ But as bespoke, he saw, some thirty feet distant, a 
and grounded a short distance further on. < white object floating. It was the insensible figure 

The shock of her striking threw most of the ! of a woman: it was Ethel, apparently lifeless, 
guests off their feet; but not a spar was started, > Lyttleton saw it also : for, by this time, his 
not a rope snapped: the masts still stood firm \ yawl had reached the scene of action. Ethel's 
as forest pines, and only quivered, as if in > hair had become loosened, and now streamed on 
sympathy with the stranded hull. ! the water, far behiud her; she was plainly in- 

“ Lower away!” shouted Lyttleton, throwing J sensible; she was only kept afloat by her gar- 
the wheel, if we may indulge in such a figure of * merits, which were inflated temporarily. “Too 
speech, at the skipper, whom he left to take in j late—too late,” was the agonized cry that half 
the little head sail that remained; and as he .• rose to Lyttleton’s lips. 

spoke he sprang into the stern of the yawl, that > With a turn of the tiller-ropes, however, he 
rattled from the davits, the crew leapiug in as ’ was at her side, and leaning over, drew her to 
she reached the water. !the gunwale, and then lifted her, with super- 

“ Give way !” \ human strength, as if she had been but a feather- 

The boat, propelled by four stout oars, shot \ weight, and laid her in the bottom of the boat, 
out from the schooner. At the same moment, Lord Avalon, who bad 

Not an instant was to be lost. All around ; been swimming hard, with his due arm, to reach 
men were seen struggling in the water. Two Ethel, appeared at the bow of the yawl, and, 
or three, clinging to the keel of the capsized with the aid of the strokooar, was pulled in, his 
vessel, appeared and disappeared, as she danced - right arm, as Lyttleton saneven at that agoniz- 
up and down, and the waves swept over them. : ing time, hanging broken 4nd limp at his side. 
But it was not for them Lyttleton was looking. : He nodded, and paid: “Miss Sinclair is insen- 
He was seeking for Ethel. Alas ! was it all over • sible, but breathes, I think.” Then, turning to 
with her? Could no one—could not Lord Ava- ; the crew, he said: “Pull for the shore: l see a 
Ion, in this crisis, have risked his life for her? , farm-house close at hand : it is better to go there 
“ Great God !” cried Lyttleton, in his agony, ; than risk the yacht, which may be hammered to 
‘ Fostnett was occupied with Loue, and they j pieces yet.” 

have left Ethel to die.” i Was it these commanding tones that, as he 

But he was unjust to Lord Avalon. We have , spoke, made Ethel faintly open her eyes? Or 
seen that, when the schooner went over, he was \ was it that subtler sympathy of.soul which, even 
still separated from Ethel by an interval of sev- j in the jaws of death, they say, can sometimes 
eral feet. He had started to join her, but had J crtll back the departing spirit? Whichever it 
been too late: the yacht capsized before he could ; was, she gave a faint sigh, opened her eyes 
reach her. He saw her torn from her hold by 1 partly, seemed to recognize Lyttleton, smiled in 
the violence of the movement, and flung into the j his face, and then closin| her eyes again, sank 
water as if she had been shot from a cannon's ! once more into insensibility. 
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XVI. 

THE CONFESSION. 

Meantime, Fostnett and Loue were clinging to 
a spar, as Mrs. Malvern and the skipper were. 
A few strokes brought the jawl to their side, 
when they were taken on board. The'other boat, 
in the interval, was picking up the crew, all of 
whom were fortunately saved. “ But it was a 
near shave,” Fostnett said. “By Jove I if Lyt- 
tleton hadn’t come up just in the nick of time, 
I believe half of us would have been drowned. 
And who but he would ever have thought of 
beaching a yacht, in order to save us; and beach¬ 
ing her, too, without losing a spar.” 

When Loue came on board, and kneeling in 
the bottom of the boat, took Ethel’s cold hand 
in hers, the girl again revived, and this time 
more completely. She was a good deal dazed at 
first, and could not quite realize where she was, 
or what had happeued. When it all came back 
to her, she asked immediately how she had been 
rescued. Loue looked at Lyttleton, and Ethel 
understood at once. The color rushed over her 
pale face, and dyed even her ears and throat. 
She put out her hand faintly to him; tried to 
speak, but her voice failed her; only her eyes 
were able to convey her meaning, and they looked 
infinite gratitude. 

Lord Avalon observed this emotion—for he had 
come back to the stern-sheets—but said nothing 
until they reached the shore, when, while arrange¬ 
ments were being made to prepare a rude litter 
to carry Ethel, he came up to Lyttleton, offering 
his uninjured hand. 

“ Excuse the left one,” he said; “ the right, as 
you see, is not good for much just now. I want 
to say that I congratulate you. Yes! you needn’t 
shake your head; you have won her, and de¬ 
servedly. I never saw as gallant a thing done, 
in my whole life; and not one in a thousand 
would have thought of doing it in that way. 
God bless both of you !” And then, somehow, 
he choked, and could not go on, which was the 
first and last time in his life that he ever gave 
way, in the presence of others, to emotion. 

With the aid of the oare, an impromptu litter 
was constructed, and Ethel carried up the bank 
to the little farm-house. There she was, at Mrs. 
Malvern’s instigation, immediately put to bed 
and plied with hot drinks; for that excellent 
matron, though at first greatly shaken by her 
narrow escape from death—and that of her 
daughter—had now rallied, and was once more, 
not only the great lady, but the judicious 
nurse in the sick-chamber. “ You must take 
this, my dear,” she said to Ethel, pressing a hot 
draught on her. “Your nerves, as indeed all 




5 
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our nerves,' are quite shattered; but, thank 
heaven, you are in no danger, and a sound sleep 
will restore you entirely. I and dear Loue 
occupy the next apartment, and if you need us, 
you have only to call.” 

Meantime, LortLAvalon had hired the farmer’s 
chaise and driven to Provincetown, as the speedi¬ 
est way of getting his arm set; but he rejoined 
the party the next day, when they all took the 
train for Newport. 

Ethel did sleep at last, as her aunt desired. 
She fought against her drowsiness at first, for 
she told herself she had too much to think about; 
but the narcotic which had been given to her was 
too powerful, and after awhile she fell into a pro¬ 
found and prolonged slumber. 

When she awoke, the early dawn was just be¬ 
ginning to break. There was a night-lamp hung 
in her room, but its tiny radiance was already 
paling before the whiter and stronger light of 
day. No sounds were heard except the monot¬ 
onous ticking of a wooden clock on the mantel¬ 
piece, the sough of the wind outside, and the 
grinding of the surf on the beach, at no great 
distance. Her first thought on awaking, as her 
last one before going to sleep, was of Lyttleton. 
She remembered, as if in a sort of vague dream, 
how she had come to, for a moment, after she 
had been lifted into the boat. “ But,” she said, 
“ he would not have looked at me in that way 
if he had not loved me still. And he is my 
preserver: I owe him everything. Oh 1 how 
unjust I have been. But how sweet the morning 
air is, as it comes in through that half-open win¬ 
dow ! I will go out and see the Bun rise.” 

She left her bed, and, after having dressed 
herself, stepped out on the porch by a door that 
opened on to it; for her chamber was on what 
they call there the ground-floor. 

Her brain still felt dull and heavy, the conse¬ 
quence of the sleeping-potion. She was ignorant 
of the cause, but she knew that the fresh air 
would cure it—would reinvigorate her, even— 
would give her clearness of mind to settle the 
problem before her. How should she make 
amends ?■ Should she wait for Lyttleton to speak 
first? But suppose his pride prevented? She— 
not he, she now believed—had done the wrong. 
Was it not, therefore, her duty to send for him ? 
Her frank, generous nature told her that, at this 
crisis of her fate, mere conventional scruples 
should not stand in the way of her doing what 
was just. Such, at least, was the bent of her 
thoughts as she let the fresh air blow over her 
brow, and watched the stars overhead, with Alde- 
baran almost directly in the zenith. 

She stepped out on the piazza and advanced a 
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few paces, then started: for a solitary figure, 
that she well knew, was leaning on the railing, a 
short distance off. Her heart gave a bound. Yes, 
there could be no doubt of it. This was her 
judge; and one who might probably condemn 
her—possibly even unheard. .He might refuse 
to hear her, os she had refused to hear him. 
Yet she knew now that she loved him—had long 
loved him; that his anger would be more than 
she could bear; that to humiliate herself before 
him, and then be rejected, would break her 
proud heart forever. 

For one instant—just one instant—she hesi¬ 
tated. Then all her courage came back. What 
was the right thing to do, that she would do, she 
said to herself, even if the heavens fell. She 
would not seek refuge, like a coward, behind the 
privileges of her sex. 

She moved a step forward. The rustle of her 
garment, faint as it was, broke the profound still¬ 
ness. The solitary watcher turned, with a quick, 
eager movement; and then they were face to face 
-—the injurer and injured—Ethel and Lyttleion. 

She was the first to speak. She had prepared 
herself for the interview by long and severe 
schooling, as we have seen; while he was taken 
by surprise, and for a moment was struck dumb 
—was even incapable of thinking. 

“ Mr. Lyttleton,” she said, her voice trembling 
at first, but gathering strength as she went on, 
“I am glad to come upon you so unexpectedly, 
for it gives me an opportunity of saying what I 
have been waiting impatiently to say ever since 
yesterday. I must thank you first for saving my 
useless life.” 

By this time, Lyttleton had regained his com¬ 
posure. He had no idea but that Ethel was 
merely seeking to express, in proper terms, her 
obligation; and believing that this, under the 
circumstances, would be painftil, even humili¬ 
ating, for her, he interrupted her at once. 

44 Pray, Miss Sinclair, do not trouble yourself,” 
he said. “ I only did what any other man would 
have done—what Lord Avalon” (for, notwith¬ 
standing my lord’s words, he believed the noble¬ 
man to be the favored suitor) “ would have 
done.” For you see, in his way, he was as mag¬ 
nanimous ns his rival. 

44 Let us put Lord A%lon aside for the pres- 
ent,” replied Ethel, with a little hesitation. “ If 


1 “I am now sure that I have wronged you— 
\ wronged you inexpressibly. Some secret enemy 
| of yours wrote that note. Of course, I know no 
j more than I knew at first; but I no longer blamo 
j you: I only wonder I ever did. You are inca- 
jj pable, 1 fedl assured, of a base action.” 

| “ God bless you for those words,” cried Lyt- 

j tleton. 44 You are your own true, frank, gener- 
\ ous, noble self. But U is all strange.” Then he 
\ explained how he had lost the note. ** But I 

< never connected the loss of it with your treats 
j ment of me. Ah! I see how it is,” the experi- 
i ences of his profession flashing the truth on him 
| at once. The note fell into the hands of some 

enemy—though I never before knew I had one— 
| who fabricated the falsehood, fortifying it by re- 
l peating to you the sense of what you wrote. It 
\ was cunningly devised. I don’t wonder yon 
\ were misled. But I, too, hftve to ask forgive 

< ness—forgiveness for having entertained hard 
| thoughts of you at times, and so having done 
l injustice to you.” 

\ 44 No, no, no 1” cried Ethel. “ But you forgive 

| me?” And Bhe held out her small ungloved 
j hand, as she spoke. 

< As she did this, their eyes met. Hers had the 
| shy, proud look of a woman who loves; his 
s the eager, passionate questioning of a soul that 
s for the first time has a gleam of (he heaven held 

> out to it. Then her long lashes suddenly dropped. 
S He had taken the offered hand, but now he 

> quickly flung his left arm about her, and drew 
\ her to him. 

< 44 You love me, you love me?” he whispered. 

< 44 A little, at least? A tithe as much as I love 
l you ?—Oh 1 say it is so.” 

> She raised her eyes again, now full of happy 
| tears, and held up her sweet lips. And that was 

> his only answer. Nor did he ever think he could 
\ have had one more eloquent or satisfactory. 

\ - 

! XVII. 

CONCLUSION. 

The part which Fausbnoe had played was 
never discovered : he took too good care to keep 
his own counsel. As he and Lyttleton bad only 
been the most distant acquaintances, their inter¬ 
course having been confined to a mere nod, or a 
word about the weather, his avoidance of oar 
< hero, after Lyttleton returned to New York, did 


you will not allow me to thank you, permit me j not arouse suspicion. We let him now drop from 
to do what else I came to do: it is to ask your < our pages. Fortunately, there are but few Fans- 
pprdon for the way I behaved to you at the polos banes in the world—though alas! there are a 
grounds. Stay; listen first; hear my tale out.” j few, both male and female. 

And then she proceeded, in as firm a voice as > Lord Avalon behaved with all that high chiv* 
she could command, to tell the story of the | airy which distinguishes the best of his dam: 
anonymous note. She finished by saying: j for with Bach, even when no moral obligation is 
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acknowledged, there is a nobleue obligt. He was, 
however, one who believed in right for right’s 
sake, and not merely as a point of honor. He 
continued to accept his defeat in the same frank, 
gallant way in which he had acknowledged it 
when Lyttleton first stepped on shore, after 
Ethel’s rescue. It was, in fact, only carrying out 
the mutual pledge whieh he and Lyttleton had 
taken, and on which they had shaken hands, at 
the club; the pledge that, though their rivalry 
meant “war to the knife,” it was one that, once 
over, should leave no unmanly or embittered 1 
feelings behind it. J 

Perhaps the best way to describe Lord Avalon’s 
feelings is to copy part of a letter which he 
wrote, a few weeks later, to his father. Between 
Avalon and the earl there had always existed the 
most entire confidence; and their intercourse ; 
had been, in many respects, that of an elder and : 
younger brother rather than that of parent and 
son. 

“ My dear father,” he wrote: for in addressing 
the e^rl he always used that sweet, home-like j; 
name, “ it was all of no use. You were so kind, j; 
when I told you of my wishes as to Miss Sinclair 
—for I could scarcely, as I hinted, call them 
hopes—to say that you would receive her as a 
daughter-in-law, dowerless as she was. You ; 
were good enough to add that you had entire ; 
confidence in my judgment, and that however j 
convenient a fortune might be in a wife, the earl¬ 
dom of Glastonbury, fortunately, did not require 
to be propped up in that way. But alas! she 
would have none of me; I had feared it from the ; 
very first, as I hinted to you. I do not know 
that I could have had a chance, under any circum¬ 
stances. But she made the acquaintance of a 
young lawyer, the same evening she mode mine; 
and with him, from the very beginning, she 
seemed to be in entire sympathy. There is in 
those things, you will say, something quite in¬ 
explicable ; you will affirm this, to spare my feel¬ 
ings. But, my dear father, I, who know Mr. 
Lyttleton, admit his superiority to me. He is 
not only brilliant, but has a rare judgment: he 
is not a man of mere words, but a hero in action.” 

Lord Avalon then proceeded to narrate the 
rescue. “After that, as you may well suppose, 

I hod no chance. For a while before, I had 
begun to think I had. Something, I fancied, had 
happened to separate Miss Sinclair and Mr. Lyt¬ 
tleton. But, after that, I felt, even before I saw 
them together, that my suit was hopeless. We 
shall always be friends: not only she and I, but 
he also. Our rivalry was a fair and open one; 
now that he wins, I shall not sulk. I snppose a 
man gets over these things in time. I shall cer- 


[ tainly not give in, and whine like a coward about 
it. But 1 fear you must not look for me as soon 
[ as I had hoped. 1 start to-morrow for the West 
| and South, and shall bring up, in due time, at 
San Francisco. From there I shall take a steamer 
to Japan, and afterwards visit China, Hindoos- 
tan, Egypt, and the Holy Land. In fact, I shall 
make the tour of the- world, and be gone for a 
year at least, perhaps for two. I shall come 
home not without scars—who can, who has been in 
battle?—but they will be honorable ones, I hope: 
and they will not prevent my doing my ‘ derring- 
do’ as old Froissart has it—as bravely, I hope, as 
our ancestor at Cressy, though in a different way. 
All this I say, while repeating that I fear I shall 
never see another of her sex to equal Miss Sin¬ 
clair: one so good, so true, bo womanly, so beau¬ 
tiful, so noble in every way. 

“ You will hardly believe me when I say that 
my rank, if anything, was against me. I do not 
mean to imply that, under no circumstances, 
would she have married one of our class. But I 
think she shrank from the imputation of marry¬ 
ing a title. Men hesitate about marrying money 
—men of the right kind, I mean; and from a 
similar honorable scruple. At one time I thought, 
with most of my countrymen, that all American 
girls were ready to criuge in the dust, if only 
they could wed rank. It is a great mistake to 
believe so. There are some, doubtless, especially 
in the great cities, who would do this; but the 
majority, I am quite satisfied, are too womanly, 
too good, to do it, unless they really are in love.” 

8o farewell, Lord Avalon. Or shall it be au 
revoirf Your class may include many spend¬ 
thrifts, and many that are even worse ; but it 
includes, also, many that belong, like yourself, 
to the highest type of manhood. Let us hope 
that time may deal gently with your hurt, and 
that you may yet find happiness with some fair 
girl, whom you may learn to love bye and bye. 
When one considers the temptations which title 
and wealth bring—when one reflects on the ser¬ 
vility that “crooks its knee” to both—one won¬ 
ders that there is, or ever could be, even a single 
Lord Avalon. Even our own American youth of 
the “millionaire” class, with fewer temptations, 
hardly hold their own as well. 

The wedding took place, not in New York, ns 
Mrs. Malvern was anxious it should—for she 
wished Ethel to be married on the same day as 
Loue, and in the same church—but in the quiet 
little chapel, by the Blue Hills of southeast¬ 
ern Pennsylvania, where Mr. Sinclair officiated, 
and where Ethel had worshiped all her life. 

Loue spoke her vows at the altar surrounded 
by a brilliant group of bridesmaids, and wearing 
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QUESTIONING. 


a dress that had cost a fortune—one of Worth’s l 
very greatest triumphs ; while all that was most j 
select in New ifork society looked on, the Rev. \ 
Cream Cheese himself officiating, with the \ 
famous Bishop Dalmatica to pronounce the bene- \ 
diction. Tickets had to be issued, indeed, to ! 
keep down the crowd at the church. At Mr. \ 
Malvern’s house, afterwards, there was what the 
newspapers called “ the most superb reception 
of the year,” the carriages filling full three 
blocks on Fifth Avenue, and even overflowing 
into the side streets. The presents to the bride 
were roughly estimated at a hundred thousand 
dollars, not including the furnished house on 
Fifth Avenue, opposite the Park, which her 
father settled on her, or the million in Gov¬ 
ernment bonds which he added, and which were 
registered in her name. 

The wedding of Ethel, in everything, was a 
complete contrast to this. Only a few of her 
most intimate friends were present. She walked 
from the rectory to the church, the distance 
being but short; and her sister Sybil, three 
years younger than herself, was her only brides¬ 
maid. Her father officiated. If the good man’s 
voice was not as sonorous as that of the Rev. 
Cream Cheese, it faltered once or twice with an 
emotion that went to the hearts of all present. 
After a modest collation, the bride and groom 
left on a tour, preparatory to settling down in 
their comparatively modest home in New York, 
the happiest of the happy. 

For what more of earthly felicity could they 
have? To be unsuitably mated has wrecked 


many a life; but to be fitly wedded is literally 
“a foretaste of heaven upon earth.” And this 
has been our heroine’s destiny. She is too wise 
to sacrifice the quiet content, the assured felicity, 
to be found at home, for the tinsel and glitter of 
what is called “ society.” Not that she secludes 
herself in isolated selfishness. When the. occa¬ 
sion calls for it, she is the most gracious of host¬ 
esses. If her husband should ever be sum¬ 
moned to high political position, which is almost 
certain, she will dispense her hospitalities at 
Washington with a tact and grace that, if we are 
to believe our sires, has long been known only 
by tradition. For she is one of those women who 
hold that, while “ society” should not be made 
the sole aim of life, it may yet, if properly under¬ 
stood, be converted into a means, not only of pleas¬ 
ure and happiness, but even of usefulness. 

Meantime, the unpretending house, on a quiet 
< street, is already a resort for all that is most cul- 
| tured and intellectual, and that has the highest 
s aims, in the great metropolis of this continent. 

? t« Why can’t we get such people to come to us— 
11 mean in the sociable way they go to the Lyttle- 
j tons’ ?” said Loue to her husband, pettishly, the 
| other day. “ These people appear at my recep- 
\ tions, but that is all. A bow, a word, and they 
l are gone. A card left afterwards. But they go 

I to small dinners at Ethel’s all the time.” 

“ My dear little goose,” replied Fostnett, who 
< had more 'sense, in some directions, than people 
\ gave him credit for, “you and I are only rick 
5 swells, after all: they are more. They are dis- 
i tinguished: we merely Fifth Avenue.” 


QUESTIONING. 

BY B. STARR XOEB138. 


Do they come to tie In dreams— 

Tho friends we used to know, 

When our sleeping fancy teems 
With the scoues of loug ago? 

Do they come to ease our pain. 

When our hearts are filled with sorrow? 

Do they whisper hope again, 

When we dread the tk*d to-morrow ? 

Do the parent* that wp’ve lost 
Bend in pity o’er our l»ed, 

When our spirits, temi>est-to8s’d. 

By the tempter on are led? 

Do the children that we’ve loved 
Come to us with kisses sweet? 

Do they leave the realms above. 

Our yearning souls to meet? 

Do they, waiting just before 
As we climb the hill in youth, 


Keep us in the narrow path— 
Guide us in the way of truth ? 

Wlieu we reach the dizzy height 
Of life’s successful strife, 

Do they stand beside us there, 
Poiotlug to the better life? 

Do they slowly go before 
Down the weet-eide hill of life. 

And cheer our spirits sore 

• With the weary, weary strife— 

When we reach the river’s brink, 
Will they stand beside us there? 

And, if our spirits shrink, 

Poiut us to the mansions fair— 

On the glorious hills of light 
That lie beyond the river, 

"Where the preseuco of our Cod 
Shall delight our souls forever? 
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BT FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


I had driven into the village, with my sister > 
Annette; und after we had completed our pur- \ 
chases, and left our letters at the post-office, she \ 
was suddenly seized with the idea that it was j 
our duty to go on to Willow Glen, and inquired 
after old Mrs. Ross and her lumbago. s 

“ It may be your duty to go, but it isn’t mine,’* 5 
I said. “ Old Mrs. Ross is disagreeable enough, > 
malicious enough, and tiresome enough in her \ 
normal state, but when she can coax a lumbago | 
into afflicting her, she is unendurable.” J 

44 Humph !” quoth Annette. < 

44 I’ll tell you what I’ll do,” I continued, 44 I’ll \ 
walk home by the south road. It’s a lovely after- l 
noon, and the exercise will do me good.” > 

44 But if you go that way, you must cross the > 
creek, and I know you will fall off that dreadful \ 
beam some day,” said my sister, anxiously. “ 1? 
declare, it is a disgrace to the neighborhood that < 
the bridge isn’t rebuilt yet.” < 

44 Well, your great favorite—Judge Howell—is s 
one of the superintendents. You’d better scold s 
him about it,” said I. > 

Annette grew as pink as possible, on the in-$ 
8tant, and doing so made her look wonderfully i 
pretty and young. She gave me an indignant? 
glance—or as near one as her soft gray eyes < 
could manage, and then laughed. s 

“The Judge is an old goose, and you are 
young one,” said she. Then added: 44 But if s 
you mean to walk back, you’d better start at > 
once; so good-bye, Mabel dear.” > 

She hastened on; and I turned down a side- ? 
street, which took me speedily out of the village ? 
and on to the pleasant country-road, shaded by i 
long lines of maples. I was thinking of Annette. \ 
She was past forty, and nothing vexed her so j 
much as having it thought she could be induced l 
to marry. But men would still try their per- \ 
suasions now and then, nevertheless; and the l 
Judge had done bo only a few months previous, [ 
much to my amusement, to Nett’s annoyance, and \ 
to the Judge’s own discomfiture. 1; 

Annette and I were but half-sisters, and were' 
now alone in the world, both our parents being \ 
dead. We lived in the old family mansion, blessed i 
with many kind friends, and having a sufficiency s 
of this world’8 goods to be termed affluent. A \ 
very happy life we had. I was eighteen, and \ 
dreadfully spoiled by Annette. I could not help i 


knowing that I was pretty, and not exactly a fool. 
People, in fact, called me 44 bright and so witty.” 

A mile and a half beyond the village, the road 
curved abruptly to the right, and ran close to the 
bank of a stream, so bright and clear beneath 
its willow-bordering that it deserved a prettier 
appellation than Toby Creek. As a rule, ihe 
creek was as well-behaved as one could desire; 
but occasionally, in the summer, it would get too 
lazy to run, and so nearly dry up; and sometimes, 
in the autumn or spring, after heavy rains, it 
would go raging across the meadows on either 
side, carrying off fences and any other available 
thing it could*lay its hands on. It had taken 
one of those freaks jn the previous March, and 
swept away the bridge which traversed it, nearly 
opposite the entrance to our grounds. Foot- 
passengers could still cross; for one great beam 
had resisted the shock of the freshet, and fallen 
so that it stretched from bank to bank, though, 
having landed on the stone-work, it lay so high 
above the water that it required a rather Bteady 
head to traverse it in safety. 

I left the road, and struck into a narrow path 
which wound along the margin of the creek. The 
dog-wood blossoms were all gone. But the sumac- 
bushes were beginning to blush ; the tag-alders 
were already as fuzzy as a modern young lady’s 
front-hair; the king-thorn was putting out its 
coronals; the wild clematis was swelling with 
impatience in every vein; and the birds—but it is 
useless to tell you about them—they sang, on that 
June afternoon, as no birds in this mortal sphere 
ever sang before or will ever sing again. So I 
strolled along till at last I readied that rudi¬ 
mentary effort at a bridge of which I have just 
spoken. I had got halfway across, when I saw, 
on the opposite bank, a gentleman, with a sketch- 
block on his knee, and a pencil in his hand. 
Now, whatever I may have been mentally, I was 
far-sighted physically; and I detected at a glance 
that he was putting me into his sketch. I saw, 
too, that he was nobody belonging to the neigh¬ 
borhood, and, naturally, 1 felt indignant at his 
impertinence. 

44 I’ll spoil your work, sir,” I said to myself, 
and began to run. I would have succeeded in 
crossing safely, but a splinter—do you believe 
in the total depravity of inanimate objects? I 
do!—caught my skirt, and as I turned to extri- 
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cate it, I lost my footing and went plump into 
the water nearly up to my waist. 

I never was so furious in my life. I tugged 
at my dress. I tried to climb up on the beam, 
and the next thing I knew I was held tight in 
two strong arms and carried to the shore before 
I had even time to get my breath. 

My assailant, or rescuer, just as you please— 
mentally, I gave him the first title—set me down 
there; aud I faced him, dripping like a mermaid 
—but I faced him ! 1 don’t know what I meant 

to Bay, though I am certain it was something 
very unpleasant. But there he stood, looking 
straight at me, with the most heavenly pair of 
brown eyes that ever a young woman encoun¬ 
tered, with an expression of such mingled fun 
and admiration in their depths, that I vowed on 
the instant I never would forgive him, 

“ I am so sorry," he said. 

“ So am I,” was my curt answer. 

“ I am so glad to have been able’ to be of some 
assistance," said he. 

“And I wish—I wish you’d been in Jericho!" 
cried I; and before I knew it, I was sobbing like 
a baby. Off I ran, never once looking behind 
me. Luckily, there was a side-gate to our 
grounds, quite near. 

In I dashed, and away I flew, and never 
stopped till I reached the house, which I entered 
without meetiug a soul. I got up to my room, j 
where for some time I raged about like a mad > 
thing, leaving little pools of water behind me j 
at each step, till, before I got my senses back, * 
the carpet looked as if Toby Creek had extended j 
its inundations into the privacy of my virgin j 
bower. j 

That evening, at tea, Annette asked me if I \ 
was unhappy about anything. I soon convinced j 
her that I was only in a bad temper; and then * 
she petted me, and was so sweet that I cried < 
again from very shame, and then waxed amiable > 
and penitent; but I kept my own counsel. ! 

The very next morning, as we were out walk- \ 
ing, whom should we meet but that abominable i 
life-preserver—looking, I must say, handsomer j 
than ever! I knew it was brutally ungrateful 
to pass him without a bow ; but I was not grate¬ 
ful : so I made up my mind to do it—and I did— 
and he revenged himself by gazing full at us 
and lifting his hat as he passed. 

“ Who can that be?" said Annette. 

“I don’t know," said I. “W’hoever he is, 
he’s a very rude person, to stare in that way.” 

“ Perhaps we stared at him," said Annette, 
laughing. “ Indeed, I know I did, I was so 
taken by surprise. It is so seldom we meet a 
stranger here—especially such a handsome one." 


“ Now, Nett, don’t let me have any giddy non¬ 
sense, else I’ll lock you up," 1 retorted, and im¬ 
mediately began teasing her about Judge Howell. 

I speut a lazy afternoon in my own room. But 
towards sunset, I roused myself to the necessity 
of dressing and going downstairs, as the Norrii 
( girls had warned me that it was probable they 
and their brother might descend upon us to pass 
the evening. 

I had just finished my toilette, when Nora 
knocked at the door, with a “ Please, Miss, 
there’s company.” 

I stopped to fasten a bunch of roses into the 
corsage of my blue dress, and downstairs I went 
into the drawing-room, which was already per¬ 
vaded by a so ft twilight, thhnks to a mania of 
Annette’s for keeping the curtains down. And 
there I found, not only the Norris party, but 
Colonel Jefferson and his dear old wife. The 
Colouel was a great ally of mine, and I rather 
neglected the others, at first, to give him a 
hearty greeting; but before I had finished, I 
heard Annette speak my name, following up the 
summons with: 

“ My sister Mabel, Mr. Challoner." 

I turned; and there, within two feet of me, 
stood my enemy, cool and self-possessed as a 
May morning, bowing in the most stately fash¬ 
ion, though I caught a quizzical glance from his 
great dark eyes, which made every drop of blood 
in my body tingle and burn. 

I flatter myself that if ever a man received a 
salutation calculated to freeze the very marrow 
in his bones, it was that same Mr. Challoner. 
Then I resumed my speech to the Colonel. Then 
I felt an inspiration to pet his wife, and beguile 
her into a long story in regard to her household 
woes, which were always numerous. Then I 
was seized with a spasm of affection for Bella 
Norris, who invariably bored me to death. Then 
I swooped upon my miserable slave, her brother 
Frederick, and drove him to the verge of imbe¬ 
cility in exactly three minutes and a quarter. 
But, somehow, whatever I was doing, I could 
not help seeing that tall, haughty-looking fellow 
making himself agreeable to Annette; and sev¬ 
eral times he addressed me; but whenever he 
did, I became os deaf as an adder; and Annette 
would call me gently, and I would beg pardon, 
make him repeat his words, answer as briefly as 
possible, and return to Fred. 

But, mind you, though the thing itself was 
rude, I did it in a very superior fashion: my 
worst enemies always admitted that I could go 
to the furthest extreme of insolence in a graceful 
way! 

The Colonel being a bit of an invalid—thanks 
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to years of hard frork among the frontier Indi- 5 girls were provided for. What a supper we had ! 
ans, and too much high living since his return— j What a delightful evening after 1 Everybody 
dined early, like ourselves; so it was agreed \ said so, except Fred Norris; and really 1 think 
that the whole party should stop and have sup- j he did not enjoy it a bit. Annette Had given 
per with us. \ Mrs. Jefferson some white wool she wanted, and 

We all went out of doors, for Annette wished 1 thought it would be easier for her to carry it 
to exhibit her garden—the chief pride of her j home in a ball than a skein, bo I asked Fred to 
heart—and we lingered till the early moon came { help her wind it; and she was such a dear, 
up broad and full. Somehow, I was in a state of \ slow old thing that she kept him occupied a 
such odd excitement—it was not exactly anger, \ whole hour. 

though I tried to call it so—that I managed to \ They insisted on my singing—and I did. If 
get away from the others, under a pretense of | ever I put my whole soul into my voice, it was 
wanting to cut some roses for Mrs. Jefferson. 11 that night! Mr. Challoner stood by the piano, 
got rid of Fred Norris, by dispatching him to 5 and held his peace when the others burst into 
the house to search in a particular spot for a > ridiculous praises; bat he looked at me from 
particular pair of scissors, which were safely \ under his downcast lashes, with an expression 
hidden somewhere else. \ which said as plainly as words could have done 

I stopped near one of my favorite white lilae- < that his appreciation went too deep for speech, 
trees—oh ! I can smell the odor of the blossoms \ I could not sleep after I went to my room, but 
yet!—and was taking myself to task for being \ sat and watched the moon, lost in vague dreams, 
such a nervous, excitable goose, when a voice ) which had no more to do with my life than if I 
said, just behind me: j had been an inhabitant of the cold, white planet 

“Am I not forgiven yet?” ! above my head. 

I turned, and there stood Mr. Challoner. I> The next three weeks were unusually gay ones 
suddenly felt so ashamed of myself, that I had j for our quiet neighborhood. It so happened that 
three minds to bold out my hand and say so; \ almost everybody had guests; so, of course, 
but I wouldn’t—I do believe I positively glared i amusements were the order of the day. Lunch- 
at him. Without warning, his face, which had < eons, dinners, picnics, excursions to every place 
looked so grave and sad, brightened, his eyes j of interest within reach, croquet-parties, dances 
began to laugh, I could see the corners of his s —oh, three such weeks as only come once in 
mouth twitch under his long mustache, and he one’s lifetime, and then only in one’s youth! 
cried, gayly: Of course you have seen long since what the 

“ If you will forgive me, I’ll make you a prom- end was to be, so I may as well tell you at once 
ise. Next time you fall in the water, you may how it came about. 

drown, for all me.” I did meet with another accident, and again 

Now he laughed outright; and, in spite of J Rupert Challoner was my rescuer — this time 

myself, I joined in his merriment. ; from actual peril. One afternoon, that silly little 

“ Is it a bargain?” he asked. Fred Norris came to the house to say good-bye, 

“I’ll tell you when the next accident hap- for he was obliged to go to St. Louis to attend to 

pens,” said I, demurely. ; some business for his father. Finding me alone, 

It was an odd thing, but in ten minutes I had he proceeded to make a goose of himself; and 
forgotten all my vexation; and there we stood when I told him that I should as soon have ex- 
talking like two friends, until Annette’s voice pected my own brother to talk such nonsense, he 
from the veranda reminded me that I ought to ; waxed lachrymose, and vowed that he had been 
go in. badly treated. Then I grew angry: then I cried; 

“ It was horribly rude of me to stay away and then he came to liis senses, and admitted 
from the rest,” I said to him, os I turned to that he was behaving ill; and we parted, finally, 
obey; ** and it is all your fault.” !; good friends. But I was a good deal disturbed 

“Everything seems to be my fault,” he re-; with all this, as you may-suppose, 
plied, in a tone of mock penitence; but though j: To divert my thoughts, 1 went out into the 
he laughed, his eyes looked serious—oh, those j: garden. The gardener was not there, but had 
wonderful eyes ! j: been at work tying up some roses thnt had 

“Ah, well,” said I, “if you will always con- j: climbed high on the garden wall. The step- 
tinue in that proper state of mind, we shall get ;j ladder which he had been using was still there, 
on nicely.” ;j The temptation seised me to pluck a bunch at the 

Two other gentlemen had strayed in, and An- ; very top: no others would satisfy me, for none 
nette hod asked 'them to stop; so the Norris were so blooming and large. I found them, how- 
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er, almost beyond my reach, and stretching up j let him write, for I knew Annette would wonder, 
get them, lost my balance. Usually 1 was not S He submitted to my decision, saying: •* Yonr 
giddy, under any circumstances; but now a 5 wish is my law, dearest.” But oh I how lonely 
strange faintness came over me, and I would j I felt after he had gone. 

ljave fallen if two strong arms had not grasped ! So a week went by. You can picture what 
my waist fVom behind, and a voice cried: “There, \ that week was to me. Young or old, common* 
the danger is over. The girl at the door told me j place or imaginative, your own experience will 
j^^lvere here, and I came to seek you. Pardon / enable you to do so. This was the way it ended: 
me, pray.” j Nora brought me a letter one evening when I 


me, pray. j Nora brought me a letter one evening when I 

I was again ready to be angry. But how could j was in my room; for Annette had guests—special 
I ? When I descended, I saw that his face { friends of her own—and I hod made a trifling 
was flushed with the excitement, and his hat \ headache an excuse for not going downstairs, 
had fallen off as he ran, for it was lying at some j I recognized the writing on the envelope. It 
distance on the ground. No, I could not be > was that of my dear, darling May Hosmer, 
angry. And when he took my hands, and looked j whom I had not seen since we had met in New 
into my eyes, and begged pardon again for what \ York the previous winter. She had promised me 
he had done, what could I do but thank him? j a visit during the spring, but had afterward writ- 
And perhaps something in my voice or look gave j ten to say that, she was prevented coming. She 
him courage, for before we got to the house— j did not give me her reason then, "but said I 
yes, long before that—everything was settled s should have it later, and would then confess it a 


between us—we were engaged. 


J good one. No doubt this letter contained the 


But I felt ashamed—it was so sudden. It ( < clue to the mystery. I tore it hastily open, 
seemed unmaidenly bold in me to have to own i Alas! this was its story: 

that I loved him; and I cried heartily as I tried Just after I left town, May had become en- 
to say so. Then he kissed away my tears, and gaged to a man whom she had met in Europe, 
this was what ho said: # He had followed her home : but her old aunt— 

“ My darling, from the moment I set eyes who guarded her like a dragon, believing that 
upon you, something told me that I hod found every male creature who came near had an eye 
the woman who was to rule my life, and be my to the dear girl’s fortune—had conceived an in- 
guiding-star— my all! Love knows nothing v^terate hostility to this particular suitor. 


about time. Could we know each other better 
if we had lived for years side by side?” 


But Aunt Agnes had at last changed her mind. 
The death of a relative hod endowed the lover 


Then—but I need not weary you with long j with wealth greater than May’s own; and mean- 
descriptions or details of a conversation which J time the perverse old lady had learned to like 
perhaps would not sound so fresh and new as it [ him, and now that he was rich, was eager for 


did to me. 

When we started to go home, I said: 

“ Mr. Challoner”—then he stopped me, and 


the match. So everything was settled, and May 
the happiest damsel in the world. 

Aunt Agnes was not well: the doctors had 


it was ever so long before I could get my sen- j ordered her to Bubbling Springs, from which 
tence out. “ Rupert, I hate having secrets, but j place May wrote, and where she desired me to 
I don’t want to tell Annette yet: I am sure she \ join her and spend at least a month. Her lover 
would—would not understand—” j was there, but business forced him to leave for a 

“ My darling,” he cried, when I broke down, \ time. I must come and keep her company during 
“let it be our own precious Becret for awhile. I \ his absence, and wait to have the vicarious bliss 
have received a letter to-day that forces me to go ; of seeing him on his return, 
away for a week, perhaps more. When I come \ The name of May’s lover was Rupert Chal- 
back, tfre can tell our dear, sweet Annette.” j loner. 

So we went to the house together, and spent j I never knew how I lived through that night ! 
the evening alone, for my sister was taking tea \ I had been duped—deliberately trifled with. He 
with old Mrs. Ross. j was a mean, despicable coquet. He had vowed 

After Rupert was gone, I sat alone in my ; to pay me back for my girlish insolence in the 
room, dreaming, dreaming. Much as I knew I \ beginning of our acquaintance—to bring me to 
should miss him, I was glad that business forced \ his feet—harness me, a slave, to the car of his 
him to leave early the next day, for I wanted ) vanity; and he had succeeded! 
a few days to myself. I was so confused, so , Annette’s friends, I found in the morning, h*d 
bewildered, that only solitude could help me to stopped all night. I had no iptention of evading 
composure. I refused even to write to him or to them. I dressed and went .downstairs. My eyes 
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were bright, my cheeks red. I never looked in 
more brilliant beauty; and my heedless tongue 
was never quicker at bon-mot or repartee. I suf- 


“ Mabel!” he exclaimed. 

Still laughing, I spoke. I affected to lower my 
voice, though every word I uttered was, I know. 


fered only from a horrible Bense of degradation distinctly audible to the trio, who sat exchanging 


and humiliation. 

You will tell me it is odd that my friend should 
never have mentioned my name to her lover, so 


wondering glances. 

“ Y’ou most gallant of bedlamites,” I Baid, 
“have you never read Mrs. Browning? Don’t 


that he would have recognized me when we met. you know that colors seen by candle-light do 
SI* might, and no doubt had done so; but John- not look the same by day ? Now, listen! It was 
son was a cognomen too common to attract atten- j all very well to accept your devotion for three 


tion, and May had a horror of the name Mabel, : 
and invariably used my second one, Florence. 

The morning wore on. Annette embroidered; 


weeks; but if you have come back as crazy as 
you went away, I must tell you that the man 
to whom I am engaged vows he will have no 


the two old Miss Dinsmores knitted; and I played more of such nonsense!” 

and sang for them. I recited burlesque poems; “Mabel!” he said again, gazing at me with 
improvised absurd costumes; gave an exhibition dilated eyes. 

of Mrs. Ross indulging in lumbago, of Judge Absolutely, he thought to keep up the pre- 
Howell on the bench, of Freddie Norris in love, tense still! I had to clasp my hands tight on 
of the three Miss Winters at a ball. I spared j the arms of my chair to keep quiet. But again I 


nobody; and try as she might to scold, Annette, 
like the others, was forced to laugh till she 
cried. 


laughed. 

“ You seem dazed,” said I. “ Well, I suppose 
it does astonish a vain man to find that here and 


No matter what I did—anything rather than \ there in the world exists a woman who is his 
be left alone! Suddenly a strange, tired feeling j superior in trifling. But don’t look so black. Yon 
came over me. I felt dizzy and sick. I retreated \ have been victorious so often, that you ought to 
to a great easy-chair towards the further end of > bear a defeat with better grace! Now, like a gal- 
the room, declaring that I was sleepy. I would \ lant knight, shake hands, to show that you bear 
have gone away then, but I was afraid of falling j no malice, and” (here I lowered my voice so 
or fainting. I felt that I must sit still till the \ that'it could not reach the others) “and go!” 


death-like sensation passed. 

There came a speedy cure: the door opened, 
and Nora announced: 

“Mr. Rupert Challoner.” 

The dizziness and faintness were gone. I was 


I believe that a long tirade of the bitterest 
words could not have expressed a tithe of the 
scorn which I put into that one monosyllable. 
He grew white to his very lips—oh, I had thrust 
deep—deep—and I was glad—glad ! 


well and strong on the instant. I would have j He turned from me, silent, dumb. What could 
my vengeance then and there, I said to myself, j he say, indeed? Found out—‘foiled — beaten 
I would mortify the dastardly wretch as he de- i with his own weapons, the coward! 
served. He had no heart, no soul, no honor: he j He paused by my sister’s chair, spoke a few 
merited no mercy. Fortunately, through his j broken words of apology, bowed to the spinsters, 
boundless vanity I could make him feel, and I and took his departure. 


would pierce it to the very quick. 


For a few instants, nobody stirred. The three 


My chair was turned so that I was invisible to | ladies sat staring into each other’s eyes. I rose, 
a person entering the room, but in a mirror near went to the mirror, arranged a flower in my hair, 
I could see all that passed. Annette received j and passed out of the library, humming an opera 
the visitor graciously, and introduced him to her j air as I went. 


friends. They exchanged a few commonplaces. 
Then he said, inquiringly: 

“ Miss Mabel is not in?” 

“Oh, yes, she is,” I called, lazily. “Sound 


places, j I dared not go to my room. I hurried into the 
\ garden, and walked up and down, recklessly 
plucking the flowers within reach. At last I 
Sound \ heard Annette call, 
id say “ Mabel! Mabel!” she cried. 

I turned; she was coming down the walk, pale 


asleep, too; but she hears you. Come and say “Mabel! Mabel!” she cried, 
how do you do, Mr. Challoner.” I turned; she was coming down the walk, pale 

He hastened towards me, seized my two hands, and troubled, 
and murmured softly: I advanced to meet her. 

“ My darling—at last—oh, my darling!” “Not one word!” said I, in a voice which I 

I burst out laughing, looking fall in his face • hardly recognized for my own. “ I have given 
the while. What he read in mine made him start j an insolent dandy the lesson he deserved; don’t 
back as if something had stung him. i you interfere.” 
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“Mabel, Mabel!” was all she said. She 
checked a sob, and went on: “My dear, we 
have just got sad news—the rector has had a 
stroke of paralysis. Miss Graves has sent for 
me. I shall send my friends home, after the 
carriage leaves me at the house.” 

They were gone. I don’t know how the day 
passed. I have vague recollections of trying to 
play, to write; of walking up and down the 
house like a demented person: that is all. In the 
evening, Annette sent word that she could not 
return: she might be obliged to remain for sev¬ 
eral days, as poor Dora Graves was helpless with 
grief. 

1 dashed off a few short lines in reply, to say 
that I should start the next morning for Bub¬ 
bling Springs, to visit May Hosroer. 

I passed the rectory on my way to the station, 
and Annette came out to bid me good-bye. But 
we only exchanged a few sentences. We talked 
more of Mr. Graves’ seizure than anything else. 
But the anxious look in Annette’s eyes forced 
me to say at last: 

“ Don’t worry over me, dear. I’m sorry I 
vexed you.” 

“ You never did that,” she whispered, putting 
her arms about me as I sat in the low pony-car¬ 
riage. “But oh, my child, I can't understand! 
What does it mean ?” 

“ I think I made it pretty clear,” I answered. 
“ But 1 shall miss the train, if I don’t take care. 
Good-bye.” 

So we kissed, each other heartily, and on I 
drove. At three o’clock I reached Bubbling 
Springs. I had sent May no warning of my 
arrival, and a more astonished creature never 
lived than she was when I entered her rooms in 
the hotel. But she was as overjoyed as she was 
surprised. Directly she said : 

“My dearest, I had another surprise lost 


evening. Rupert came. He’s in his room. I'll 
call him.' Aunt is having a nap; so, while 
waiting for her, you shall see Rupert.” 

“ Stop, May,” I gasped; “ I must tell you 
something. I know him—he is worse than a 
villain—a mean, contemptible coquet, whom you 
will despise as I do when you hear—” 

“ How dare you !” she broke in, stamping her 
foot, then bursting into tears. “It is not tfue, 
it cannot be; you slander him.” 

“ It is, May. He has been at Arkley—he— 
oh—” 

May dried her eyes, and stared at me with an 
expression so strange that I thought she had 
gone mad. She ran out of the room, and left me 
alone for some time. I had flung myself into a 
chair, and was sitting with my face buried in my 
hands, when I heard the door open again, and 
persons entering. 

“ Here is Rupert,” said May. 

I sprang up, and turned towards her. Thm 
stood May, radiant with smiles, and beside her 
stood—a man on whom I had never before set 
eyes! 

I fell back into the chair, speechless. 

“ I understand everything, now,” said May, 
“even to my Rupert finding his poor cousin 
here when he got back last night, much madder 
than you are, Mab—and that’s saying a good 
deal.” 

Then the door opened again, and through a 
thick mist, into which I seemed slowly floating, 
I saw Rupert Challoner enter, and then— 

Well, I knew nothing more for a long half- 
hour; but. when I came to my senses, they were 
all three still there, hanging about me like de¬ 
mented creatures; and before May and her lover 
stole out of the room, my bewildered brain was 
able to comprehend that there were two Rupert 
Challoners, and one was hers and one mine. 
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Tint breeze through my window comes bringing, 
Dew-laden, the musk of the rose. 

“Love Not” a late loit’rer is singing, 

As home in the moonlight he goes. 

Once more I Am young as I listen. 

The mocking-bird eclioes the strain; 

The stan in the southern sky glisten: 

My lost one is with me again! 

She sings the some “ Love Not,*’ uplifting 
The light of her radiant eyes. 

The voice of a seraph seems drifting— 

So softly she sings—from the skies. 


I walk with an angel, unknowing; 

I whisper: “Life’s wo rat I can brave.** 
Ah me! the June roses are blooming, 
And have been for years, on her grave. 

The dream was but short, yet forever . 

Its bliss with my being is blent. 

I've loved: that is living: whatever 
Shall oome to me now, I’m content 
Storm-swept, ocean-toss Vi, thunder riven, 
I stand up and face It unmoved. 

Oh! better one glimpse of that heaven. 
Than ages, unloving, unloved. 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE BROCKEN. 


BT MBS. M. SHE77EY PETERS. 


CHAPTER I. 

It was Spring in the Brocken. Along the 
cliff-ledges overhanging the banks of the silvery 
Roanoke, up the ridge, and in the woodland 
beyond, the Judas-tree was showing itsfred pas¬ 
sion-buds, in vivid contrast to the dogwood’s 
white blossoms. In sheltered spots, smoke-gray 
fronds were unfurling their queer little banners; 
and the mossy sward everywhere was starred by 
waxen-petaled anemones. In sunnier spaces, 
marguerites and buttercups were fringing the 
woodland paths; while wild columbines were 
swinging their red bells above, kissed by the 
redder lips of flame-hearted pinks. 

Loaded with hatfuls and handfuls of these 
flowers, Priscilla Brock and her young Canadian 
cousin, Amide Hurkamp, were coming up the 
ridge into the woodland, having left Eustace 
Hurkanip down on the river, fishing, with only 
black Dan to keep him company. Here, at one 
point, the swiftly-flowing waters deepened and 
widened, and settled into a still pool. Just be¬ 
yond, the ridge jutted boldly into the river, 
narrowing the channel to a span, and rising 
above it precipitously. 

“ That seems to be a promising pool yonder; 
suppose we try our luck there," said Eustace, 
pointing to it. 

“ I specs hit’s er mons’rous fine hole far de 
fishes," Dan answered, after evident hesitation. 
“De pool mought be fall ov ’em, you see, ez 
nary a pusson in dese parts ’ud toch ’em, under- 
neaf dat tree, wi’ er forty-foot pole." 

“Why not?" questioned the other, curiously. 

“ Bekase dey dassent, Marster Tacy," draw¬ 
ing a step closer, and keeping a furtive outlook 
upon the pool. “’Taint talked about much, but 
hit’s knowed all de same ez dat bend o’ de river’s 
haunted. And dat"—in an awe-struck voice— 
“is'de tree, de very same tree." 

“ What tree? What do you mean? I see only 
an oak—and not such a big one, at that." 

Dan shook his head. 

“ Hit mayn’t be so big; but what wuz done on 
it made a big an’ black enuff mystery far de 
Brocken, shore ez yer born." 

“Ah! I see now. That’s the tree where black 
Daddy Ike was hung, that dreadful night during 
the war?" 

Dan nodded. He and Master Hurkamp looked 
Vol. LXXX1V—19. 


strangely at each other for a moment. Then the 
latter said: 

“Was it oertain that the bush-whackers did 
it?" 

“ Nobody can’t edzackly say who ’twuz, ner far 
what dey did it, Marster Tacy," replied Dan. 
“But dar he hung, nex* morn in’, stone-dead 

Eustace shuddered, yet moved a few steps 
closer to the tree. 

“ On which limb was the old man hung?" he 
asked. 

“ ’Twere dat hig limb er retchin* out over de 
pool. Dey raus’ hev drawed him up from de 
bank foment de pool." 

“ I’ll see how that was," said Eustace, advan¬ 
cing, almost as if drawn by some influence he 
could not resist, and Dan reluctantly following. 

“Granny Soph ’ud swinge my back, ef she 
knowed I were down about here," he protested, 
however, dolorously. 

“ Mammy Soph was the wife of Daddy Ike, 
was she not?" 

“Dat she were. An’ him an’ her both had 
been in de Brock fam’ly nigh on ter fifty yar; 
an’ dey trusted ’em, de white folks did ; an’ dat’s 
hussum Mars’ Rolfe Brock tuk him, dat night, 
ter help hide de silber an’ things. He were de 
piousest ole man on de plantashun, Daddy Ike 
were, a-singin’ ob nights, an’ workin’ ob days, 
Mammy Soph tells." 

“ Strange that no trace has ever been found of 
Uncle Rolfe, or of the Brock valuables," said 
Eustace, perplexing his brain about a subject 
which had perplexed older heads for twenty 
years. “ It’s as strange as the hanging of old 
Ike." 

“ Ki! ef a body could jes* come acrost dat gol’ 
an’ silber! I’ve heerd Granny say ez how de 
Brocks’s—Miss Helen, an* ole Mistress, an’ de 
balance—needn’t never want fer nothin’ arter 
dat; an’ how de Brocken mought hoi* its head 
high agin." 

“ Who knows," said the other, “ hut that the 
gold was poured into that pool yonder? In 
twenty years the very fish may be turned into 
gold. I mean to try for them, anyhow." 

And, to Dan’s boundless horror, a moment 
later, the speaker, stepping on the root of the 
haunted oak, dropped his hook into the black 
pool below. 

( 808 ) 
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“ Bless’ ef Dan’l totes home de debbil’s fish 
he’ll cotch out o’ dat,” the boy said to himself. 

Nevertheless, when the daring angler had, 
after scarcely twenty minutes, thrown out upon 
the bank two mammoth suckers, a red-eye, and 
a silver perch, the angling instinct was aroused 
in Dan, in spite of his supernatural fears, and 
he drew near. Suddenly he cried : 

‘‘Cracky! what’s dat you got hoi’ ob now?” 
And he drew back, shaking all over. 

“It’s something,” cried Eustace, excitedly; 
“ I hardly know what. Perhaps only a water-dog. 
Ah, here it comes.” 

“Grimsirsl how cur’us,” cried Dan, as the 
catch was landed. “ Whatsomever mought it be? 
’Taint er mud-turkle, ner er bull-frog, ner er 
craw-fish nuther, ez I kin see. Jeemes’s River! 
ef dese ain’t mussel-shells a-kiverin* some sort 
ob er—” 

In truth, the object seemed to be imbedded in 
living barnacles or mussels. Eustace knelt 
down, and scraped off some of the shells. 

“ It seems to be a bottle or glass jug of some 
kind,” he said. “ This is a glassy surface below. 
But how under the sun—” 

“ Eustace, Eustace! ” called the clear voices of 
his sister and cousin, from the ridge above, at 
this moment. 

“Amide! Priscilla! come down here quick,” 
shouted Eustace, in return. 

“What is it?” both girls asked, hastening 
down. 

Eustace held up the article just fished out. 

“ Pshaw! it’s nothing but a lot of mussels that 
have covered an old glass bottle,” said Priscilla. 

“ It may be a bottle, and I think it is one,” 
said Eustace; “but it’s cut-glass—something like 
the toilette-bottle that mamma has, you know, 
Amide.” 

“ Isn’t there something inside?” asked Amide. 
“ I thought I heard a clicking as you turned it 
over.” 

Eustace shook the bottle. Surely there was a 
distinct rattling within. 

The cousins looked at each other, startled and 
curious. Dan, with a frightened face, fell back 
several paces. 

“’Clar ter grashus, Miss Prissy,” he said, “ef 
I wouldn’ jes’ drop dc tarnal critter back whar 
it come from. It may be a torpeder, put dar 
durin’ de war.” 

“ This is no torpedo,” said Prissy, decisively, 
examining it again. “ Nor is it only a common 
glass bottle, Eustace.” And she walked a step or 
two aside, and lowered her voice. “ I verily be¬ 
lieve the mate to this bottle stands on the mantel¬ 
piece up in gran’mer’8 room. There’s always 


been something queer about that bottle. None 
of us children were ever allowed to touch it” 

“Somebody up at Brocken Hall, then, ought 
to see the thing,” said Eustace. “ It might be 
recognized. Would”—hesitating—“would gran’, 
mer know, do you suppose?” 

“Gran’mer? No. But it may have been Uncle 
Rolfe’s. He may have dropped it in the pool 
that dreadful night. Gran’mer! Bless yon, 
gran’mer has not spoken of Uncle Rolfe in 
twenty#years. She has forgotten. No—not 
gran’mer. Sister Helen would be better. Or 
Mammy Soph—that’s the idea! Mammy Soph’s 
the one to show it to.” 

But Dan, when this decision was communi¬ 
cated to Amide in his hearing, broke out into 
loud opposition. 

“ Granny Soph’ll make sausage-meat o’ Dan’l,” 
he cried, “ ef she hears he’s been a-fishin’ in dis 
pool; dat she will, Miss Prissy. Dont’ee tell her, 
dont’ee.” 

“Your granny,” said Priscilla, soothingly, 
“needn’t know you were with us. We won’t 
tell on you, Don, whatever else we do.” 

Thus assured, Dan took up the poles and the 
basket of fish, and followed the others home¬ 
wards. 


CHAPTER II. 

A brisk walk soon brought them to the Hall 
gate, on the high-road, where a long avenue led 
up to the house. Here they met a strange horse¬ 
man, young and good-looking, who had stopped 
irresolutely. 

“Is this the entrance to Brocken Hall?” he 
asked, touching his hat to Prissy. 

“ Yes,” answered the girl. “ Dan, open the 
gate for the gentleman. You are, I suppose, 
going to the Hall?” 

“ Yes! And you? You are Brocks?” said the 
young man. “ I too am a Brock, and we must be 
cousins*” 

“ Then you are Mr. Archibald,” said Prissy. 
“Sister Helen told me that she was expecting 
you. But I don’t think she knows you have 
returned to America.” She spoke rather coldly. 

“No,” answered Mr. Archibald Manning, lor 
it was he ; “my plans were not definitely settled 
when I last wrote to your sister. Business inter¬ 
ests recalled me to Blenheim, the old Manning 
estate on the Peninsula, you know,” slightly 
smiling; “so I am enabled to reach the Brocken 
somewhat sooner than I anticipated, and hence 
to make the acquaintance of my fair cousins.” 
And he bowed again. 

“And to look after the mortgage, and his 
other business interests at the Brocken, no 
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doubt,” thought Priscilla, in bitterness of spirit. 
The expression of her face did not escape Man¬ 
ning’s notice. 

“It is plain to see that my little cousin,” he 
said to himself, after he had ridden on, “is in 
the confidence of her older sister, and that she 
suspects a selfish motiv^for my appearance here. 

I wonder if the fair Helen is as proud as this 
one.” 

“I know I ought not to hate him, but I do,” 
muttered Prissy, biting her lip, as she gazed 
after the haudsome horseman. Her evident dis¬ 
turbance was noticed by the others, also. 

“ What has Mr. Archibald Manning ever done 
to you, Prissy,” asked Eustace. “ You look as 
if you absolutely hated him.” 

“ Done?” she retorted. “ He has done every¬ 
thing for us, Helen says. She thinks he is a 
model of all the Christian virtues. But I can’t 
help, for my part, disliking a man who has the 
power to turn us out into the road, to beg for our 
living, if he has a fancy to.” 

“ If he had the power to turn me out into the 
road, and didn’t do it,” said Amide, “I should 
be very fond of him.” 

“ That’s what Helen says. But,” with a pas¬ 
sionate stamp of her foot, “ how do we know but 
that he has grown tired of being patient, and 
has come, like any other Shylock, to claim his 
pound of flesh? Sister Helen wasn’t able to 
meet the last interest when due, and she wrote 
to him that she was afraid she’d have to sell the 
Brocken—she couldn't struggle on any longer.” 

“ Yes,” said Amide, “ she wrote to mamma so, 
too ; and that was the reason mamma came—one 
reason, you know.” 

Priscilla nodded. 

44 Y~es. Sister would rather Aunt Eunice had 
the homestead, if it must go: but I don’t want 
anybody to have it—but just Helen.” 

44 Mamma thinks—” began Amide: but Eus¬ 
tace unceremoniously interrupted her. 

44 What a pity that a fine place like this should 
be mortgaged, anyhow,” he said, symputhizingly, 
to Prissy. 44 Why, it has been in the family for 
nearly two hundred years. For my part, I can’t 
see how gran’per got into debt so. Mamma has 
often told us how rich he was when she was a 
young girl, and how they lived in almost royal 
style here.” 

Priscilla shrugged her shoulders. 

44 But that was way back.” she said, “when 
Aunt Eunice and papa and Uncle Rolfe were 
young.- There’s not been much living like roy¬ 
alty since. The silver went that night, you 
know, when Uncle Rolfe disappeared. So did 
gran'mer’s jewelry: the diamonds and the 


money. When the war ended, it found us 
ruined. The servants had all left, except the 
old and sick: and there was no one to make 
the crops. The whole time, too, gran’per was 
paying money, here and there and everywhere, 
in the search for Uncle Rolfe.” 

44 How awfully terrible and sad that story 
about him is,” said Amide, shuddering. “Mam¬ 
ma will hardly ever speak of it to us. As for 
Eustace and me, we know but little more than 
the outlines.” 

“ I tell you what,” said Priscilla, “ there’s one 
person knows about the whole thing, just as it 
happened. That’s Mammy Soph. Maybe, when 
we take this bottle to her, we may persuade her 
to tell us the story.” 

“Poor old woman,” said Amide. “ I wonder 
she would be willing to talk about it. How 
dreadfully she must have been distressed by the 
fate of her husband !” 

“ Yes, indeed,” interposed Eustace, with a sly 
glance at Priscilla; “ the poor old lady told me, 
boastingly, only the other day, how she had 
‘enjoyed sich er ’mazin’ sight o’ trouble in her 
time.' Those were her very words.” 

“Truth to tell,” said Priscilla, “the awfulness 
of that night’s work elevated Mammy Soph into 
a person of great importance; and, like most of 
her race, she delights in being consequential. 
But see: we turn off here, if we are going to 
; Mammy Soph’s cabin.” 


CHAPTER IIP. 

Mammy Soph looked up as her visitors dark¬ 
ened her doorway. Attenuated and wrinkled 
with age, but turbaned and stately, she instantly 
dropped a brisk curtsey, in response to the salu¬ 
tation of the cousins. 

“Come in, honeys; come right in,” she said. 
44 You'se welcome ez roses in May.” 

44 Mammy,” said Priscilla, dashing at once 
into the object of their visit, “ we want to hear 
about that night, a long time ago, you know, 
when Uncle Rolfe disappeared.” 

The old woman’s dark cheek took on an ashen 
hue, all at once. 

“Chile,” she said, sharply, “ de Bible sny 
hit’s bes’ ter let de dead bury de dead. Here's 
ghos’es hauntin’ dem ole times. What, fur you 
want ter stir ’mong der graves an’ bones?” 

“But, mammy, you’ve told Helen and me, 
many a time; and now Eustace and Amide want 
to hear. Why not tell them ?” 

Mammy Soph knitted her brows. 

“ Dey hain’t lived iu de mystery der lives 
long, ez we hev, honey. What use, den, lur 
dem ter strain der young eyes ter peek inter 
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things what nobody hain’t peeked inter from dat 
night till now ?” 

“ But there’s a reason for us to want to hear 
about it, mammy,'' persisted the girl. “ We’ve 
found something, you see, down there—” 

Down whar ? Chillun, chillun I’ ’ She looked 
at them aghast. 

•* It’s only a bottle—a glass bottle—that’s been 
in the water ever so long,” explained Prissy, in 
a hurry. “ We thought we’d best show it to you 
first, as it was found there under the oak-tree.” 

44 Lord hab mussy! Under dat oak-tree ? 
Chile, didn’ I tell you ’twere bes’ fur de dead ter 
res’ in der graves ? Show me what you done 
find. But dat oak-tree hain’t never fetched 
nothin’ but evil ter we’uns. Mars’ Eustace, you 
gib it ter me.” 

The young man, for reply, placed in the un¬ 
steady fingers, so eagerly extended for it, the 
bottle he had fished out of the pool. Mammy 
Soph turned it about sharply, her lips growing 
more ashen. Suddenly she sank upon her knees, 
bursting into a passion of sobs and prayers. 

Amide and Eustace stood dumb, not knowing 
what to do. But Priscilla dropped down beside 
the shaking figure, and began to soothe her with 
kind words. 

“ Dat’ll do, Miss Prissy, chile,” Mammy Soph 
said, presently, getting on her feet. “ Seein' dat 
bottle hev been like seein’ young Mars’ Rolfe 
takin’ it outer my han’ dat night, jes’ ’fore he 
set off* wi’ my ole man. Lord, Lord! wuz it him, 
er wuz it my poor ole Isaac dat. dropped it down 
in de water, dat night? Miss Prissy, chile, 
sumpin’ gwine ter come o’ findin’ dis. Don’ you 
know dat bottle dat sets on de mantel-piece, up 
in yer gran’ma's room? Well, dis bottle’s de 
bery mate o’ dat ’un, an’ it set on de udder 
end; an’ dat night, sez ole Missus ter me, sez 
she: ‘Sophia, yer Mars* Rolfe wants ’n air-tight 
bottle ter put my string-pearls inter. Give him 
dat silver-stoppered one.’ So I clum on de cheer- 
rung, an’ retched it ofifen de mantel, an’ stood 
dere, an’ saw Mars’ Rolfe slip de necklace and de 
bracelets in, an’ screw down de top, an’ set it on 
de bureau wid de udder jewelry.” 

“ You saw him put the pearls in'this bottle?” 
cried Priscilla, excited. “ Here. Eustace,” tak¬ 
ing the bottle from Mammy Soph, “ let’s scrape 
off all these mussels, and see if the pearls are 
not inside yet. Something’s in there, you know. 
Mammy, give us a knife, please.” 

But Mammy Soph interposed. She took the 
botttle, and said: 

“ Now, honeys, don’t you fVet ’bout havin’ ter 
leave dis. It will take a long time, and your 
dinner-time hab come. Leave de bottle here. 


Ole Mammy’ll scrub and watch it till you come 
arter dinner agin. Jes’ you run ’long, aa’ 
Mammy Soph’ll rub and soak de whole time, an’ 
it’ll be clar ez er winder-pane when you comes— 
see ef it don’t. Take dis dish o’ tarts ter Miss 
Helen wi’ you, but dont’ee say nothin’, chillun, 
’bout dis—dont’ee say one word.” 

Eustace and Priscilla willingly gave the re¬ 
quired promise; but Amide was already off at a 
quick pace for the house, and, a moment after, 
they followed her. 


CHAPTER IV. 

In the meantime, Mr. Archibald Manning had 
reached the house, and been welcomed by Miss 
Helen. 

“ It is so good of you to come in person,” she 
said. “You have always been a true friend, and 
—and—” hesitatingly, “ a forbearing creditor.” 

“ I have only done what was right.” was the 
reply. “ Say nothing about it. Perhaps I may 
be able, when I hear all about your affairs, to 
help you out of your difficulty. I met your little 
sister, by the bye, near the gate, and,” with a 
smile, “ I think she took me for a robber, or a 
Shylock—” 

“ Oh, I hope she wasn’t rude,” cried Helen. 
“ But she is young and impulsive, and—and very 
proud.” 

“ Not at all rude. And perhaps she was right 
to judge only from appearances. But you, at 
least, know better, and that I am willing to wait.” 

“ I appreciate your forbearance, but 1 doubt if 
any good will come of waiting. I don’t see how 
I can go on paying interest. Hence I wrote to 
you, that it would be wiser for you either to fore¬ 
close the mortgage or take Brocken at once.” 

“Ah, well,” returned her cousin, quickly, 
“there's time enough to talk of business matters. 
Perhaps, before I go, I can succeed in conquering 
my cousin Priscilla’s dislike. The young people 
with her are the Hurkamps, our Canadian kins¬ 
folk, are they not?” 

Miss Brock’s eyes dropped a little under his 
earnest gaze. 

“ Yes; the younger son, Eustace, and Amide, 
the only daughter of Aunt Eunice, who, you 
know, was herself the only daughter of my 
grandfather.” 

“Since you wrote me they were coming, I have 
been acquainting myself with Madam Hurkamp’s 
history,” he answered, quietly stroking his mus¬ 
tache. “ From my father’s papers I find that 
she was married to Colonel Hurkamp, command¬ 
ing the Federal Brigade that was encamped in 
this neighborhood, but a month or two after the 
disappearance of your uncle, Rolfe Brock.” 
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“Yea,” replied Helen; “and married against 
grandfather’s wish. But she was very young— 
scarcely seventeen; and the house was over¬ 
shadowed by that terrible calamity; one hardly 
wonders that she wished to escape from it all.” 

“Colonel Hurkamp took an active part in the 
search, didn’t he ? Bot h for the missing brother, 
and the Brocken valuables?” 

“Yes—at least while he was encamped on the 
Brocken. But, owing to circumstances, he could 
not make the investigation thorough.” 

Mr. Archibald Manning shrugged his broad 
shoulders. 

“And he was so compassionate, that when he 
departed, the luckless house had lost its daugh¬ 
ter, as well as its son, and its material, pros¬ 
perity.” 

'‘You are hard,” said Miss Brock. “I see 
you share the suspicions of your father and of 
gran’per; but I really think they are unjust—” 

“Well,” said her cousin, interrupting, but 
smiling, “ let that go, at least for the present. \ 
There are other matters I wish to talk with you 
about. In the first place, what of the mystery 
enveloping the fate of Rolfe Brock ? I know of 
the occurrence only in a general way. I would 
like to hear the details, if you do not object.” 

“No one* knows more than the outline,” 
returned Miss Brock. “It is a mystery, and, 
as a mystery, has been talked of in whispers, at 
the Brocken, ever since I can remember. But 
the fhcts, unsatisfactory as they are, are these.” 

She paused for a moment, and then went on: 

“ My grandfather was from home at the time. 
The plantation, being out of the way of the con¬ 
tending armies, had suffered but little. There 
were, of course, occasional alarms from raiding- < 
parties; and again and again the horses and 
cattle and servants had been hurried off to the 
mountains, when such alarms occurred. Uncle 
Rolfe, who was a cripple, and so exempt from 
military duty, and Daddy Ike, as he was called, 
always accompanied these expeditions, carrying 
provisions from the Brocken for the people and 
the stock. It was their habit, however, to return 
the next day, so as to be ready, if necessary, to 


came that a large force was moving rapidly in 
this direction. Only gran’mer, Aunt Eunice, 
and Uncle Rolfe were at home. Once more the 
servants and stock were hurried off to the 
uplands. They went before daylight ; and in 
the afternoon, late, Uncle Rolfe and Daddy Ike 
returned. It was determined then that the other 
valuables had better be secured. The silver was 
packed in bags, so that the two men could handle 
it easily. There was a zinc box, too, containing 
valuable papers, bonds, and other securities; 
and some gold, also. The box contained, pos¬ 
sibly, about fifty thousand dollars in value, all 
told. Gran’mer’s jewel-casket had a valuable 
set of diamonds in it; and there were other 
gems, pearls, etc. Mammy Soph—at that time 
gran’mer’s maid—gran’mer, Aunt Eunice, and 
the two men did the packing. It was after 
nightfall — quite late at night, indeed — when 
Uncle Rolfe and Daddy Ike got into the cart, 
and drove away through the darkness. All 
night the three women waited for them to 
return. But they never came back—they never 
came any more.” 

Helen paused, and drew a deep breath. But 
she rallied immediately, and went on: 

“ It was nearly noon of the next day,” she 
continued, “when the horse which they had 
taken returned to the Brocken, soiled, muddy, 
and forlorn-looking, as if he had been driven 
fast or far. Hanging about him were the tat¬ 
tered lines and harness : but the cart was gone, 
and the men and valuables with it. Later in the 
day, Daddy Ike was found hanging, dead and 
cold, as you have heard—swung out on the 
branch of the oak-tree, over the river. Along 
the ridge, above the cliffs—below which the 
murderers had committed their crime — the 
tracks of the cart-wheels were traced for a mile 
or so, until they stopped at a ford of the river; 
but it was not until a week or two later that the 
cart itself, broken and empty, was found, over¬ 
turned, in a gorge of the mountain. 

“Along with the ruts of the cart, on the ridge, 
were hoof-marks <ff several horses; and there 
were indistinct traces of footprints up and down 


convey the silver and other valuables to a place \ the cliff, where doubtless the murderers had 
of safety. That such a place of hiding was ( descended and returned, after hanging old Ike.” 


known to Uncle Rolfe, and doubtless to Daddy { 
Ike also, cannot be doubted. \ 

“As the war progressed, the country about the j 
Brocken became more and more unsettled. There 
were raiders, bush-whackers, bandits, runaways, 
deserters—all sorts of outlaws—ranging over the 
whole neighborhood. My father was with his 
regiment, in Northern Virginia; and, as I have ; 
said, gran’per was in Richmond. One day news i 


“And there was nothing—absolutely nothing— 
brought to light concerning the fate of your Uncle 
Rolfe?” 

Helen shook her head. 

“It is only known that he disappeared as 
utterly as if the earth had opened and swal¬ 
lowed him.” 

“ It would appear so.” 

“Those midnight robbers,” said her hearer, 
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“ mast have been tangible beings, however— 
creatures of flesh and blood. Did the earth 
swallow them? Somebody did the deed.” 

Helen shuddered, and shook her bead. 

“You are os prejudiced as your father,” she 
said. 

“My father always suspected the Colonel: 
your grandfather’s convictions were the same.” 

“ That’s only too true. His belief that Colonel 
Hurkamp was mixed up in the tragedy was the 
cause of his uncompromising opposition to his 
daughter’s marriage.” 

“And he carried that conviction with him to 
the grave?” 

“ I fear so. He certainly disinherited Aunt 
Eunice. Even gran’mer’s life-interest in the 
estate is to come to my sister and myself, after 
gran'mer’s death.” 

“From my father’s papers, I learn that your 
aunt bitterly contested this will: but in vain.” 

“Yes,” smiling a little, “ for your father was 
as stern an enemy of the Hurkamps as I fear \ 
you are inclined to be.” \ 

“ Or, rather, he was a staunch friend and sup- i 
porter of the orphaned children of his cousin i 
and comrade, Paul Brock. My object is to suc¬ 
ceed him in this. And— ” j 

Miss Brock’s dark eyes glistened with feeling \ 
as she spoke: “ My sister and myself ought not S 
to wish you to make personal sacrifices for us,” $ 
she added. i 

“ May I ask why you communicated with the \ 
Hurkamps regarding the contemplated sale of the 
Brocken?” 

“ I thought it but just to Aunt Eunice that she 
should be informed that the homestead was likely 
to be for sale. In no case could you have been a 
loser. Your mortgage secured you—” 

“And this is why Madam is here?” 

“ Partly. I wrote to her, also, of the failing 
health of her mother.” 

“Ah ! does the gallant Colonel think of invest¬ 
ing in this patrimony of the Brocks’ ?” 

“ My aunt seems to act in the matter inde¬ 
pendent of her husband. I do not think he will 
thwart her. She has a strong desire to own the 
place.” 

Mr. Archibald Manning smiled. 

“ So, so !” he said, with his slow smile. “It j 
will be a pity to thwart their fine projects. But j 
I have means of knowing that your grandfather j 
declined, distinctly, negotiating with this Colonel \ 
Hurkamp for the sale of the place: and that, too, j 
when the Brocken was in a more dire strait than 
it need be at present.” 1 

Helen Brock started) “Are you certain of 
that?” she said. j 


“ Yes. And I may as well confess that your 
letter telling me that your Canadian relatives 
were about to pass the summer here hastened 
my own coming. I wished to get from you % 
promise that you would not sell the Brocken to 
anyone without consulting me.” 

“What you have just told me,” said Miss 
Brock, quickly, “ would render a promise un¬ 
necessary: so far, at least, as transferring the 
place to the Hurkamps is concerned. Colonel 
Hurkamp cannot get the place, at any price.” 

“I am more than satisfied with that assur¬ 
ance,” he said, rising from his chair. “ So, now, 
let business rest for awhile.” 

“ And I, by the bye, must see about dinner. 
We arp so poor now,” she said, blushing, “that 
we have to be our own housekeepers. For two 
centuries the Brocks were great people—mag¬ 
nates, as you know; but now—” 

She laughed pleasantly as she said this, and 
jingled the bunch of keys that depended from 
her waistband. But as she turned to go, the 
smile died from her face: for a cry, full of 
mortal anguish, rang through the house. 

“What is it?” she cried. “Oh, what is it! 
What can it mean?” 

Even as she spoke, the cry was heard again 
and again. • 

“ It is gran’merl” she said. “ What can have 
happened? Oh! excuse me — what can have 
happened ?” 

As she spoke, she hurried into the hall, where 
she encountered Mammy Soph, coming from a 
side-door that led into Madam Brock’s own pri¬ 
vate apartments. 


CHAPT1R V. 

Helen grasped the old woman tightly by the 
arm. “ What is it, Mammy—what is it ?” she 
cried. 

Mammy Soph wrung her hands. “It’s de 
ole Missus, honey — it’s her. Lord, Lord) ter 
think her ole Soph should a’ hurt her like dat. 
’Twere ole Soph dat done it. Miss Helen.” 

But Helen had passed into the chamber, and 
Archibald Manning could hear the soothing of 
her voice, blending with the moaning cries still 
issuing from within. Mammy Soph, crouching 
on the lower stop of the hall stairway, had 
thrown her apron over her head, and, swaying 
her gaunt figure back and forth, was weeping 
passionately. Manning laid a firm but kindly 
hand upon her shoulder. 

“ W’hat is the meaning of all this, auntie V he 
demanded. “ Is your mistress ill ?” 

“Oh! ’twill nigh be de death o’ her. da t it 
will; an’ ’twaz jes’ dis iniserbul ole Soph^hai 
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done it. But who’d a’ thought she’d a* knowed 
dem things, los’ dis many a year. But she did, 
sirs—she did. She knowed ’em all—de bottle, 
de pearls, an’ de finger-ring Mars’ Rolfe wore. 
Oh, Lord ! an’ she dat hain’t ’membered nothin’ 
’tall ’bout dat night fur years an’ years; an’ 
mought a’ gone on peaceful ez er baby ter her 
res’, but jes’ fur ole Soph. Lord, Lord! Dis worl* 
an’ anudder, an’ den we’ll be done a-worldin’.” 

Despairing of gaining any further satisfaction 
from the old creature, Manning was turning 
away, when a light step sounded along the upper 
corridor, and Priscilla came dashing down -the 
stairway, more eager than ever; but at sight of 
Manning, she moderated her pace. 

“What has happened?” she cried, wonder- 
ingly, stopping on the step above Mammy Soph. 

Her glance of inquiry was directed at Man¬ 
ning. He shook his head, glancing down at 
Mammy Soph. 

“ She does not explain,” he said. “ It is 
something about pearls and a ring. But I fear 
your grandmother—” 

Priscilla interrupted him. 

“ Hush !” she cried. “ Is it gran’mer I hear 
moaning? Is she ill? Has she— Oh, Mammy 
Soph,” she burst out, gripping the old woman’s 
shoulder, “you didn’t dare to show that bottle 
to gran’mer?” 

Mammy lifted her face, tear-wet and wrinkled 
with grief. “ Honey-chile,” she said, “ dont’ee 
blame ole Soph. Lord ! who’d a’ dreamed she’d 
’member? I soaked dat bottle, an’ I scrubbed it 
wi’ vinegar an’ ashes, ontill it come clar, honey— 
clar ez er window-pane; on’ den I see de pearls 
a-shinin*. Den I try de stopper, an’ I onscrewed 
dat. Den de pearls flipped out, an’ wi’ ’em dat 
very ring what Mars* Rolfe wore dat night. T’inks 
me: 1 Wonder ef ole Missus hev forgot dese tee¬ 
totum.’ An’, honey-chile, dat’s hussum dis fool 
Soph ups wi’ de ring an’ bottle an’ all, an’ fetches 
’em, an* lays ’em in her lap. She smile at me, 
she did; den she picks up de pearls, an’ dey cling 
roun’ her po’ old fingers, jes* like dey done dat 


1 night twenty year ago. Lord, Lord 1 An’ den 
she juk up de ring, an’ she stare at it; an’—you 
hear dat now? Hear? Jes’ so she’s been gwine 
on ebber since she see dat ring.” 

As the old creature once more addressed her¬ 
self to her lamentations, Priscilla raised a white, 
terrified face to Manning. 

“ I cannot think what I should do,” she said, 
trembling. “Eustace and I gave that bottle, 
with the things in it, to Mammy ; but we did not 
think—we—” 

Her cousin reached up, and took her by the 
hand. 

“Come with me a moment,” he said. “Per¬ 
haps I can tell you what is best to be done, when 

i l know what has already been done. Now, what 
is all this about the bottle and pearls?” 

Wholly forgetful of her late distrust of him, 
Priscilla did not hesitate to tell her story. 

“But how came the bottle in the pool?” he 
asked. “The fact that most of the barnacles 
were alive inclines me to think that it had not 
been long submerged. It must have been washed 
from the grasses or weeds next the bank. Was 
that possible, do you think ?” 

Priscilla looked thoughtful. 

“We had heavy freshets early in the spring,” 
she said; “ and in places the banks were flooded. 
It may have been washed down there.” 

Mr. Archibald Manning would havo pursued 
the conversation, but at that instant Helen, pale 
and excited, appeared at the door of her grand¬ 
mother’s ante-room, to ask Priscilla to send Toby 
for the doctor. 

“ It is another stroke, I fear,” Helen said to 
Manning. “Gran’mer is quiet now: but it is 
because she is forgetting again. Will you come 
in, please? Now and then she talks of that woful 
time I was telling you of, only an hour or two 
ago; and you may help me to learn, from what 
she says, something—” 

“ I know,” interposed Manning, gently, as he 
followed Helen. 

[to be continued.] 


OUR VILLAGE: THEN AND NOW. 

BY A NEW CONTBIBUTOB. 


THEN. 

When winter came, the maiden’s heart 
Began to beat and flatter: 

Each beau would take his sweetheart out 
Sleigh-riding in the cutter. 

Or if the storm was bleak and cold, 

The girls and beaux together 
Would meet, and hare most glorious fun, 
And never mind the weather. 


NOW. 

But now—It grieves me very much 
The circumstance to mention— 
However kind the young man’s heart, 
Or honest his intention, 

He never takes the girls to ride 
Bnt such a war is wagdd ; 

And if he sees her once a week, 

Why, surely they’re engaged I 
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BY X. C. WINTER. 

I . J viction on the part of one, at least, that the 

Many and serious obstacles had stood in the j honeymoon was to last forever. The first stage of 
way of Madge Hilton’s marriage with Aubrey their journey ended in New York; the next day 
Villiers, but she had overcome them one by one; j they set sail for Europe. 

and it was a significant fact in the history of j To Madge everything was full of a joy almost 
their courtship that the woman had trampled i painful in its excess, and Aubrey was happy in 
on all the difficulties which had beset their path, j seeing her enjoyment. They had youth, health, 
But Madge did not think of that as she turned wealth; and life was all before them; so, on their 
away triumphantly from the altar, leaning on j arrival, they moved slowly, stopping days and 
her handsome young husband’s, arm. weeks at any place that took their fancy. They 

One thought alone had room in her happy \ remained nearly a year in England ; crossing to 
mind—one joyous feeling in every throb of her j the Continent at last, where they joined a party of 
heart. j friends; and another year passed away in their 

“At last my own—at last all my own, till death j slow and happy pilgrimage, till, at last, the close 
part us—and after, too: for what death could i of the second year found them back in England, 
partus? I would follow you so quickly, darling,” | “This beautiful country,” declared Madge, 
she whispered, as she leaned on his shoulder, in < “I love it; and dear, smoky, dingy London: it 
the carriage that whirled them from the church, j is the greatest city in the world. You will think 
“ that my spirit would enter heaven even with j me fanciful, Aubrey, but I feel sometimes as if 
yours. Tell me, Aubrey, would yours hasten so l an irresistible attraction drew me here—some 
to follow mine? Could death part me from you?” j mysterious magnetism, that I dread even while 
Something like a shudder passed over the less ! 1 obey.” 
enthusiastic husband, but he answered tenderly! Aubrey laughed lightly: for he often called 
enough : \ his wife fanciful, and silly, and romantic ; and if 

“Don’t speak of such terrors, dearest, when \ she had been less lovely and fascinating, he 
the sound of marriage-bells alone should be ring- \ might have even thought her a bore at times, 
ing in our ears.” \ But, though not nearly so much in love with her 

But Madge only laughed in glad triumph as j as she was with him, the novelty of her complete 
she declared that death possessed no terrors for j adoration for himself had not yet worn off, and 
her, so long as she felt sure of his companionship, j he was willing to be charmed with all that she 
“ But I won’t speak of such things, if they j said or did. Already, however, he had begun to 
seem gloomy to you—only, traitor,” she added, j take precautions against being left exclusively to 
playfully, “ if your love was so entire as mine, > her society; and presently he said : 
you would feci just as I do. Oh, Aubrey, tell \ “By the way, Madge dear, the new actress, 
me that you love me even as I love you—will j whom all England has gone crazy over, plays 
your love ever die? For that death alone could Viola to-night, and I have had the good fortune 
part us,” and a chill foreboding struck cold to l to secure a box. I heard you say you wished to 
the young wife’s heart, and her glowing cheeks j see her.” 

grew pale. j “ How nice of you, you darling! ” And with 

Aubrey Yilliers drew her yet closer, and, with j a swift kiss on her husband’s wavy golden hair, 
passionate kisses, whispered: 

“ My darling—my own ! I adore you! ” 

Madge smiled, re-assured: for even her own 
passionate love could not have uttered more 
ardent and tender expression. 

And now the carriage drew up before the 
stately mansion that had so long been her home; j utes later, she missed the reception that usually 
the good-byes were spoken: already the happy | greeted her: for half the eyes in the audience 
young people were off on the path of life hence- j were turned admiringly toward the box of the 
forth to be pursued together, with the full con- < beautiful American. 

( 310 ) 


} Madge ran from the room and bounded upstairs, 

I two steps at a time, to get ready for the theatre 
—light-hearted as a girl going to her first ball. 

The curtain had just risen, when Madge 
entered her box that night, leaning on her hus¬ 
band’s arm ; and when Viola entered, a few min- 
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Madge Villiers was indeed lovely just then, 
and calculated to eclipse, for the moment, even 
more extraordinary beauty than that of the woman 
before her, and to whom her entire attention 
was then given, quite unconscious that she had 
temporarily rivaled her in attractiveness. 

The spirits of the public favorite were visibly 
dashed by her reception: for she was as sensitive 
to the mood of her audience as the most delicate 
flower is sensitive to the atmosphere. Nor was 
she long in discovering to whom she owed the 
indifference so unexpected by her. Having 
crossed the stage, and glanced about her with a 
look of wonder, she approached the footlights 
with the swift graceful walk that was one of her 
chief charms. 

“What country, friends, is this?’* asks Viola; 
and every pulse in Madge Villiers’ heart throbhed 
responsive to that voice. For it was a voice that 
takes captive men’s and women’s hearts indis¬ 
criminately—a thrilling, magnetic, and danger¬ 
ous voice. 

A moment before, Madge had asked herself: 
“ Is this the woman of whom half the world is 
raving? Is this Bhe who wins the hearts of men, 
and breaks the hearts of women, at her pleas¬ 
ure?” But when she spoke, the mystery was 
solved ; and Madge found herself entranced by 
the potent spell of this enchantress. 

For this actress was one of those rare women 
of a personal magnetism so great, that men—and 
women too—followed her lightest look, and list¬ 
ened to her most trivial utterance, spell-bound: 
often wondering why, but seldom resisting her 
influence. 

Before she had occupied the stage three 
minutes, her peculiar power was strikingly 
manifested. 

Leila Nunez, the actress, the half-Spanish 
gypsy, picked up in the street by traveling 
show-people when a poor, starved, ragged child 
—evolved from squalor, wretchedness, want, she 
scarce knew how herself, and clutching, some¬ 
how, a scanty existence and a more scanty 
education, from one side and another — was, 
nevertheless, after the first admiring glance, a 
thousand-fold more attractive to the public eye 
than Madge Villiers, who was unquestionably 
handsomer, better dressed, more distinguished- 
looking, and a thorough lady by birth, breeding, 
instinct, and education. 

But though the charming Viola felt that she 
had already regained her sceptre, she still 
resented the momentary neglect; and, spoiled 
by her unparalleled success, her naturally pas¬ 
sionate and jealous nature grew every night 
more exacting. Her quick glance soon espied 


»f 


Madge; and while taking in her beauty with an 
artist’s perception, she hated her for it, and 
determined to make her suffer for the temporary 
slight she had experienced. The means to do so 
was at hand: and perhaps the means suggested 
the idea—for Aubrey Villiers was a strikingly 
handsome man. 

With Leila Nuuez, to resolve was to act. She 
gave one long, deep look into the blue eyes of 
Aubrey Villiers, and then she acted the part of 
Viola wholly for his benefit. Her acting of this 
charming part was exquisite. The tender and 
passionate lines spoken to the Duke , but really 
addressed to Aubrey, had never before been 
uttered with such melting sweetuess, nor with 
such fatal effect: for when the curtain fell, 
Aubrey Villiers knew that he had never really 
loved Madge, his wife—never really loved any 
woman till that hour, when he felt his heart go 
out from his keeping in search of Leila Nunez. 

It may be that Madge, too, knew it then. She 
placed her slender gloved hand upon her hus¬ 
band’s arm; but he neither turned toward her 
nor seemed conscious of her presence. Her 
fingers closed convulsively in a grasp that must 
have pained him : yet he never felt it. 

“Take me home, Aubrey — I am ill,” she 


He never looked at her, but answered, care¬ 
lessly : 

“ Nonsense, Madge! Wait till the play is 
over!” 

Madge did wait. She said no more. Her 
grasp relaxed, and her hand fell from his arm. 
With a feeling of sickeuing disappointment, she 
leaned bock in her chair. She did not look 
toward the stage again. Instead of watching the 
actress, she watched her husband. 

So far, her jealousy had taken no definite 
form; but one terrible thought haunted her. 

“In all our lives, since we first met each 
other, Aubrey never looked at me as he is now 
looking at that woman. What can it mean? He 
cannot love her—and yet in that look there is 
more, far more, than admiration.” 

The curtain fell at last. The queen of the 
hour had been recalled; applause and flowers 
hod rewarded her; she hod bowed adieu with a 
coquettish kiss blown from the tips of her fingers. 
Then, and not till then, Aubrey Villiers turned to 
his wife. 

“ Why, Madge dear, how pale you are—what 
is the matter?” 

“ I told you I was ill, Aubrey; and I asked 
you to take me home.” 

“ My darling! I had no idea you were really 
ill—pray forgive me.” And with tender care he 
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folded her cloak about her, and wrapped her 
graceful head in its fleecy covering. 

Madge’s sudden jealousy fled as quickly as it 
had come, and the warm glow of pleasure blushed 
like damask roses in her cheeks. 

“ Oh, what a fool I am becoming!” she thought. 
“Jealous of Aubrey’s admiration for that fasci¬ 
nating creature: how I hope he does not sus¬ 
pect me!” 

Aubrey continued anxious and lover-like, not 
only for the rest of the evening, but for many 
days afterward ; and Madge, conscience-stricken 
at having doubted his affection, in her restored 
confidence went to the other extreme, and refused 
to admit even a thought of Leila Nunez. When 
she heard the actress’ praises on every side, she 
joined in them with equal enthusiasm; and 
laughed good-naturedly when a mutual acquaint¬ 
ance remarked that her husband was even a 
more ardent admirer than herself of the lady in 
question. 

Although Madge laughed, a swift pang went 
through her heart, and the deadly fang of jeal¬ 
ousy sought once more to send its poison through 
her soul. But she resolutely strangled all bitter 
thoughts; and with a smile of confidence at < 
Aubrey, kept that peace of mind which was to i 
her as the peace of heaven. j 


n. 

“ Don’t wait for me this evening, dear,” said j 
Aubrey Villiers, one evening about a fortnight j 
later. “I have made an engagement to dine] 
with a party of American gentlemen. I really < 
couldn’t help it, dear; and you know I would j 
much rather be home here with you: but one < 
must do this sort of thing occasionally.” < 

“ Certainly, Aubrey; there’s no need to apolo- \ 
gize,” Madge answered, stifling a sigh, and j 
forcing a bright smile to conceal the disappoint-! 
ment that she feared must show in her face. It ] 
was not the first time of late that her husband > 
had found it necessary to conform to tho social 
necessity for “ this sort of thing.” But Madge, j 
so far, had borne it well; and though she felt 
more than usually lonely at the prospect of his j 
absence on this particular evening, she tried to 
persuade herself that she was foolish and un¬ 
reasonable. j 

It was in the small hours of morning thnt 
Villiers returned; and Madge was worn out with j 
waiting and thinking: for she had turned to the 
daily paper, in the course of her long watch, to 
help her while away the hours; and there she 
had seen that Leila Nunez was to make her first 
appearance as Roealind , in the play of “As You j 
Like It,” on that evening. From the moment j 


that she read the name, all the jealous thoughts 
that had been smouldering in her heart burst 
into violent flame. 

She was jealous of the beautiful actress, and 
she knew it, and hated herself for being so; bat 
she could not subdue the feeling, nor reason her¬ 
self out of it. One thought filled her brain till 
she was almost mad: for the first time it had 
occurred to her that, these absent evenings her 
husband spent in going to see Leila Nunez act, 
instead of in the company of his friends; and 
from the moment the suspicion entered her 
mind, nothing could displace it. 

He had never, in all their married life, re¬ 
mained away so late as this! Where could he 
be ? It was now long past the hour when every 
theatre in London had closed. The wildest fears 
took possession of her. Had he become utterly 
infatuated? Oh, how bitterly she remembered 
his face on that first fatal night, when they had 
seen the lovely Viola! Perhaps the actress was 
equally in love with him—bow could she help 
it? thought the adoring wife. Had they eloped 
together? Was she forsaken in a strange land? 
Or had some accident befallen Aubrey—was he 
killed—had death taken him from her? Sus¬ 
picion and jealousy fled at so awful a thought; 
and it was at that moment that the door opened 
softly, and Aubrey entered. 

The reaction was almost too much; and with a 
passionate cry of joy, Madge threw herself into 
her husband’s arms, and found relief to her 
pent-up feelings in an almost hysterical burst 
of tears. 

Aubrey was alarmed, and then penitent; .and 
so earnest in his entreaties to be forgiven, that 
Madge began to laugh, first at herself and then 
at him. 

“ It was so hard to get away from them,” he 
said. And Madge unconsciously repeated the 
plural pronoun to herself—“from them , from 
them” Oh, how could she have been so silly? 
But it was past; and she would not even allow 
herself to remember the wild delirium of thought 
that had whirled about the image in her mind of 
Leila Nunez. 

In her recovered happiness, Madge scarcely 
noticed how changed Aubrey appeared next 
morning; and when she did observe that he was 
absent-minded, impatient, even cross, she only 
thought: “ Poor Aubrey ! He so seldom Ukes 
wine: evidently dinner-parties don’t agree with 
him !” 

He remained at home all day, to her intense 
delight; and when Madge’s friends began to 
drop in, toward five o’clock, for the customary 
j half-hour’s gossip and the accompanying cup of 
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tea, Aubrey also begged for a cup of the cheering 
beverage, in the hope that it might dissipate his 
headache. 

“I saw you at the theatre last night, Mr. 
Villiers,” said Mrs. Arnold, a lady who sat close 
by Aubrey, as she gave him her cup to have it 
replenished. “ The fair Nunez was divine: didn’t 
you think so? But I needn’t ask—your face told 
what you thought of her. I think you are the 
most liberal of wives, Mrs. Villiers, to allow your 
husband to go night after night to the play with¬ 
out you. 1 know I would rebel at such public 
devotion, unless I was there to share it.” 

Madge felt her heart contract, as though some¬ 
thing hard and cruel had gripped it. Her hand 
shook so that she nearly dropped the dainty 
Japanese tea-pot; but with an effort she steadied 
it, and calmly poured out the steaming tea. 

“ I’m afraid I am too liberal for a young wife, 
Mrs. Arnold,”' she said, with forced calmness; 
though her voice would tremble, despite her ut¬ 
most efforts. “ Aubrey, you are not to go to the 
theatre without me any more—particularly while 
Miss Nunez acts, when you know I admire her.” 

“ But, my dear, you—ah—don’t you remem¬ 
ber that you begged me to take you away in the 
middle of the piny, last time?” Aubrey answered, 
with evident confusion. 

“Did 1? Oh, yes, I remember. That was 
because the heat made me ill. But I am going 
to insist now on going when you go.” 

“You don’t need to insist, dear: I shall be 
glad to do anything you wish.” 

The answer was received with a little burst of 
playful laughter by the company, and compli¬ 
mentary remarks on Mr. Villiers’ docility. Then 
came more cups of tea; the interrupted rivulet 
of gossip flowed on, till Madge’s callers were 
gone; and husband and wife were left alone. 

An awkward silence followed. Madge was 
wretched. Indignant anger, as well as grief, 
swelled her heart almost to bursting. She was 
Buffering too keenly to seek refuge in ordinary 
commonplaces; and she would not lower herself 
by taking Aubrey to task for a neglect of her 
which was already the subject, of gossip among 
her friends. She remained silent, expecting him 
to speak ; but Aubrey, though feeling himself to 
blame, would neither defend nor explain till 
openly accused. Finding that Madge would not 
Bpeak, he rose with a yawn. “ I believe your 
tea has made me sleepy,” he said. “ I will go 
and dress for dinner.” 

“Are you going to dine out to-day, too, Au¬ 
brey?” asked Madge, sadly conscious of a trem¬ 
ulous voice. 

“Certainly not; but I must dress for dinner, 


i t 

5 all the same.” And, glad to escape a painful 
i tSte-d-tfte, Villiers hastened from the room. 

< Madge rose with an irrepressible sob, and 
5 went t<5 her own dressing-room, where she flung 
j herself on the lounge, weeping as if her heart 

< would break. 

| “ He loves her—he loves her! ” 

j That thought, in a thousand different forms, 
J filled her mind. 

\ She felt herself eclipsed, forgotten—worse 
l still, that she had never been really loved—that 
l Aubrey loved now, for the first time, with a des- 
\ perate, reckless passion, such as she could never 
\ have inspired. 

> “What shall I do? How am I to bear it? 
; What ought I to do? I cannot upbraid him—I 
? would rather die. And yet is it not unwifely, 
j; unwomanly, to submit to his open preference for 
\ this woman? Oh, that he had never seen her— 
J if we had never crossed the ocean! But it is fate 
\ —or perhaps a warning to take him away from 
j here before it is too late. Would to heaven some- 

> thing would call us home—something terrible 
something inexorable. I will go, however—I 

j will go, even if he reftises. It is the one course 
•: left to me. Will he go? He cannot refuse— 
\ surely it is impossible. But if he does, then I 
s will go alone, if need be: but go I will, and 
l without an hour’s delay.” 

I The sharp agony of grief at length gave place 
\ to indignation: and resolutely subduing her 
s tears, Madge Villiers bathed her eyes till all 
j traces of weeping had disappeared, then sum- 
\ moned her maid, and dressed for dinner, 
j The spirit of rivalry prompted her to make 
\ herself as beautiful as possible, and the mirror 
\ gave back a lovely vision of shimmering satin, 
) glimmering pearls, and here and there the star¬ 
ts like glitter of a diamond: and outshining all, a 
s face as pure and fair as a lily on its stem. Too 
\ fair, too colorless—that was its only fault; but 
J Aubrey’s involuntary glance of admiration sent 
; the most brilliant rose-flush to her cheeks, and, 
i for a few moments, she was happy as in the first 

> dear days of her wedded life. 

\ “Ah, if he had never seen the syren who has 
s come between us!” she thought. “But I will 
v take him away—it may not be too late. He will 

> not refuse to go with me—he cannot be so cruel.” 

\ At that, moment a waiter entered, bearing an 
? ominous-looking missive on a silver salver. 

? “ It is a telegram!” Madge exclaimed. “ Open 

\ it quickly, Aubrey: I have such a horror of 
j telegrams.” 

\ Aubrey obeyed in silence, and as his glance 
| took in the few brief lines, he looked in alarm 
\ at his wife. 
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“Someone is ill—” she cried, “dead, perhaps! j 
Oh, don't keep me in suspense, Aubrey!” j 

“ Calm yourself, dear; no one is dead ; but! 
your father is ill, and wishes you to return home 
immediately.” j 

Madge’s heart gave one wild, exultant bound, \ 
then sank heavy os lead. i 

“111? Oh, Aubrey, he must be dying; he j 
knows himself dying, or he would not telegraph; j 
give me the dispatch.” $ 

She read it, and, even from the stereotyped \ 
message, seemed to gather fresh terror: for, with | 
a moan of pain, she sank back fainting. When \ 
her senses came back, she found herself supported < 
in Aubrey’s arms, while he murmured a thousand i 
fond and lover-like words in her ear. j 

“You will go with me, Aubrey?” she said. < 
entreatingly; “you will not let me go alone?” s 
“ Do you think me crazy, or an absolute 1 
wretch? My own darling!” i 

“ I thought you might not like to leave here j 
so suddenly,” faltered Madge. “ You are so fond j 
of London.” J 

“ It is enough that you are in trouble, Madge, 
and that you need me. But, aside from that, i 
darling, I am glad to go—understand me, my j 
sweet wife, I am glad to go.” j 

It was seldom that Aubrey Villiers spoke with j 
such deep feeling as he now put into these words;> 
and Madge saw that he meant her to understand i 
more than the words conveyed. She did under- j 
stand, and her face was radiant as it lay pressed \ 
close to her husband’s heart. j 

“ Dearest, we will go at once,” she whispered. < 
“A steamer sails to-morrow—it is not too late, I j 
think—we will go on that vessel.” ! 

Madge drew his face toward her, and kissed j 
him. | 

hi. | 

The voyage was a quick one. How Madge ] 
thanked heaven for fair weather and favoring 5 
•breezes! For with the utmost speed, she only j 
reached home in time to receive her father’s 1 
blessing, and to feel his arms enfold her onceI 
more in'his true and fond embrace. ! 

The shock of her father’s death, following upon j 
a grief that had been very keen and trying, 
brought on a serious illness ; and it was then— 
wlien he realized how nearly he hod lost her—that 
Aubrey knew how dearly he loved his wife. He 
had been glad to fly from the infatuation which 
had nearly mastered him; but now he execrated 
the memory of the woman who had caused Madge 
such bitter suffering. Nor did he spare himself: 
and his penitence was sincere as his regret. 
Madge slowly returned to health and strength. 


f f 

A little comforter, for which she had sighed and 
hoped, came to blot out all dark memories ; and, 
for the next three years, Madge and Aubrey 
might have been selected as the most devoted 
father and mother in America. They had every 
thought in common: for all their thoughts re¬ 
volved about little Margaret. She was the centre 
of their existence, and in their plans for her 
present happiness and future welfare their two 
lives seemed merged in one. Had their happi¬ 
ness been less perfect, it must have been monot¬ 
onous : but neither ever found it so, and, when 
the thunderbolt fell that was to mar it, to both 
it was as unexpected as it was terrible. 

At breakfast, one day, as Aubrey glanced care¬ 
lessly through the morning paper, he grew a 
shade paler, and stifled the exclamation which 
had risen to his lips. He had read the announce¬ 
ment of Leila Nunez’s first appearance in Amer¬ 
ica, the part of Viola being selected for the 
initial performance. 

He read the lines over and over again. He 
had resolutely denied himself all thought of her; 
he had never spoken her name, or heard it spoken, 
since he left London: he had sworn to his soul 
that she should be nothing to him—not even a 
memory; yet now he felt himself shaken in 
every nerve of his being by the knowledge that 
she was close at hand, though in a city many 
miles distant. Distant, but too easily reached, 
alas! within one brief hour of easy travel. 

A sigh that was almost a groan burst from 
him, and, looking up from the printed words that 
danced before his eyes, he saw that Madge was 
regarding him curiously. 

“ Did you speak to me, dear?” he asked, in 
a bewildered tone. “ I thought 1 heard your 
voice.” 

“ Yes; I spoke some minutes ago. I asked if 
you would have some coffee.” 

“ Yes, thanks, another cup—without milk or 
sugar.” 

Madge poured out the coffee as requested, and 
handed it to him. He took it without a word, 
and drank it off hastily. Then crumpling up 
the newspaper, he thrust it in his pocket, and 
left the room. 

“How strange!” thought Madge. “There 
must be news this morning.” But she was 
never a curious person, except for some special 
reason ; and she had presently forgotten Au- 
! brey’s singular behavior. It was by the merest 
chance she was reminded of it: but how painful 
| was the reminder! 

| Little Margaret, romping with her mother that 
| night, picked up the evening paper, which Madge 
1 quickly snatched away from her, on seeing that 
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ber hands were stained by the printer’s ink. 
Mechanically she smoothed out the paper, in¬ 
tending to put it aside for Aubrey—Madge never 
read newspapers — when her eye fell on the 
column of Amusement Advertisements: and 
there she read a name that had once been 
burned into her memory. 44 Does Aubrey know? 
Does he care? Was this the cause of his ab¬ 
straction this morning? No, no, no—I will not 
even think it.” But her heart beat wildly ; her 
breath came and went in short gasps; and the 
thought she would fain have crushed to death 
returned again and again to torment her. 

Day succeeded day; and from Aubrey’s man¬ 
ner, Madge could not even be sure if he knew 
of the great actress’ arrival in America. She 
longed, yet dreaded, to hear him mention her: 
but he never spoke that name. 

The week passed by, and the first appearance 
of Leila Nunez had been chronicled with glowing 
enthusiasm; but Aubrey remained apparently 
unconscious, though he somewhat ostentatiously 
ignored the newspapers. But Madge read them 
in secret, and did not grudge the fair and tal¬ 
ented actress these glowing tributes to her 
beauty and genius. 

A few days later, Aubrey came to Madge with 
an open telegram in his hand. 

“I am called to New York immediately, 
Madge; would you like’to go with me?” 

44 Would you like to have me go, Aubrey?” 

44 I want you with me always, darling—you 
might know that; and in this case, your pres¬ 
ence may be as necessary as my own. It is a 
matter of business that concerns you even more 
than it does me.” 

44 Then of course I will go, with pleasure.” 

When they arrived at their hotel, it was already 
too late for transacting business on that day; and 
Aubrey proposed that they should go to the thea¬ 
tre for the evening. 

With a sinking heart, Madge answered: 

i‘ Very well; where shall we go, Aubrey ?” 

44 I have got tickets to see Salvini. I felt sure 
you would prefer that—” 

“ Oh, thank you, dear; I have wished to see 
him : they call him a great actor; How good of 
you to guess my preference.” 

“ I remembered hearing you mention it.” 

Madge was delighted. Their stay in town was 
for nearly a week, and every evening they went 
to the theatre or opera. They went everywhere, 
except to see the English actress; and if Madge 
observed that Aubrey especially avoided the 
theatre at which Miss Nunez played, she could 
not fail to appreciate his reason. 

When they returned home, the business that 


had called them away had not been finally set¬ 
tled ; and they knew that one or both would be 
required in New York again within a fortnight. 
When the dispatch arrived, it was imperative, 
and admitted of no delay. As before, Aubrey 
asked Madge to accompany him, but she refused. 
Even when he declared that he would not go 
without her, Madge still refused: her reason 
being that little Margaret seemed fretful and 
feverish. After some persuasion, Aubrey went 
alone; and with a cold presentiment of evil, 
Mfulge bade him adieu. 

Two days passed away, and she heard nothing 
from Aubrey: but anxiety for her child pre¬ 
vented her from noticing it. On the third day, 
little Margaret was very ill; and her mother’s 
worst fears were confirmed when the attending 
physician declared her sickness to be scarlet 
fever. She telegraphed an urgent message to 
Aubrey; but the day and night passed, and 
brought no answer. In the morning she wrote a 
second dispatch, but happily her husband arrived 
before the messenger left the house. Aubrey 
looked pale, hollow-eyed, haggard: but that his 
wife attributed to anxiety about their child. 

“ Oh, Aubrey, I have been so terrified! Why 
did you not answer my telegram ?” 

. 41 1 was away when it reached the hotel, 
Madge. When I received it, the last train was 
already gone, although I hastened to the station. 
I remained there till morning.” 

44 Poor Aubrey, how tired you must be!” 

He pushed her gently aside, and passed on to 
the door of the sick-room. 

44 How is Margaret ?” he asked ; and Madge 
remembered afterward that his voice sounded 
strange and far away, as of one speaking in a 
dream. He seemed scarcely conscious of her 
presence, and neither returned her affectionate 
greeting nor even looked at her. 

But in her anxious mind there was no room 
for wounded feeling. She answered, tenderly: 

44 She was delirious during the night; but 
don’t be frightened, dear. Dr. Newton says it 
is a mild attack, and there is no cause for 
alarm.” 

Aubrey did not answer. He entered and sat 
down beside the child, and took both hot little 
hands within his own cool palms. Little Mar¬ 
garet was awake, and recognized her father; but 
she turned fretftilly from him. Though she 
idolized her mother, she had always shown a 
singular repugnance toward her father, notwith¬ 
standing his passionate fondness for her. 

Aubrey was aware of the child’s feeling in 
regard to him; but, contrary to his habit, he 
now referred to it with bitterness. 
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“As usual, you love your mother best, Mar¬ 
garet—and perhaps it is only fair you should: 
but don’t you think it is a little hard on me, my 
pet? But no matter—I shall love you just the 
same.” 

He soon rose and left the room; and if Madge 
had been less absorbed, her husband’s manner 
must have affected her painfully. Preoccupied 
as she was, she could not long remain uncon- ; 
scious of the singular change in Aubrey. At last 
she did notice it, and in vague alarm asked her¬ 
self what could be the cause of it. The answer 
came in a heart-rending manner. 

On the day when little Margaret was pro¬ 
nounced out of danger, Madge, in the height of 
her relief and consequent good spirits, bethought 
her of various little duties forgotten during the 
child’s illness: among others, that of sorting 
Aubrey’s books, papers, etc., etc. But on this 
occasion she never got beyond a certain little 
private drawer in which he kept his artist- 
materials. In this drawer she found an open 
letter, hastily thrust among the chaos of paints, 
pencils, and crayons, and probably forgotten. 
Had it not been an open letter, Madge would not 
have read it. The first words she saw were 
“ Leila Nunez.” It was not in human nature, 
certainly not in feminine human nature, to refraim 
After one quick shudder of dread, of repulsion, 
she smoothed the crumpled paper, and read: 

“ Dear Mr. Villiers : 

Why have you not been to see me? Of all my 
American friends—and I have many—you alone 
neglect me. Why? We were such friends in 
London. Ah, I was not then obliged to beg you 
to visit me, though you did not come so often as 
you would have been welcomed. Need I say how 
welcome you will be now? Ah, come! 

Yours always, 

Leila Nunez.” 

As Madge read, the cold despair and benumb¬ 
ing jealousy which at first possessed her gave 
way to fiery indignation. Her cheeks blazed, 
and her eyes flashed angry lightnings. 

“ Shameless creature!” she exclaimed, “ to dare 
write such words to another woman’s husband. 
What could he think of her? What answer did 
he make her? I will confront him with this 
letter, and demand what reply he made to it.” 
And turning haughtily from the room, she went 
in search of Aubrey ; but she failed to find him. 

She rang the bell violently. * * 

“Where is your master?” she asked of the 
Btartled servant. “ Say that I wish to see him 
at once.” 

“ If you please, ma’am, Mr. Villiers left the 


house nearly an hour ago, and the coachman has 
just given me this letter for you.” 

Madge felt every vestige of color leave her 
face. She took the letter mechanically; and 
knowing by instinct that she ought to be alone 
before reading it, she hastened to her own room. 
With the same instinct to preserve herself from 
observation, she turned the key in the door, tore 
open the letter, and read the few and hastily- 
scribbled lines it contained: 

“ I have received a telegram from Haskell, my 
dear Madge. That tiresome law business requires 
my presence again. If I stay to explain, I will 
miss the train; so you must forgive this hurried 
good-bye. Dear little Margaret is out of danger: 
kiss her for me, though she cares nothing for 
me. Aubrey.” 

A harsh, bitter laugh burst from Madge’s pale 
lips. 

“ He does not even ask for my presence this 
time—ah, no! he has gone to A«r, and his wife 
would be sadly in the way. I will go uninvited, 
however. Hush, my foolish pride!—it is my 
duty to follow him.” 

But at the first step, the air seemed to darken, 
her senses fled, and she fell heavily to the floor. 

How long she lay there the poor woman never 
knew; but when consciousness returned, she 
was still alone, and thankful that she had taken 
the precaution of locking the door. 

It was still Madge’s intention to fellow her 
husband to New York, and, with the letter she 
yet held in her hand, upbraid him for his per¬ 
fidy. But she was so weak and faint that her 
limbs refused to obey her. With a desperate 
effort she reached her escritoire , concealed both 
letters, then, having unlocked the door and sum¬ 
moned assistance, she fell into the nearest chair, 
swooning for the second time. The terrified 
maid, who entered almost at the moment, colled 
a fellow-servant; and they managed to undress 
their mistress and put her to bed. The physi¬ 
cian was in attendance with all speed; but when 
Madge again recovered from her faint, she raved 
in delirium, and Dr. Newton expressed the con¬ 
viction that she had contracted the fever in 
nursing her child. The illness was not only 
severe, but dangerous; and Mrs. Hilton tele¬ 
graphed for the immediate return of her son-in- 
law. Receiving no reply, she sent a servant to 
acquaint him, personally, of his wife’s sickness. 
But Aubrey was not at his hotel; and his lawyer, 
on being applied to, said he had not seen Mr. 
Villiers for several days, and believed he had 
left town. 

Mrs. Hilton, alarmed and perplexed, could 
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only wait till Madge was recovered sufficiently i 
to be questioned on the subject; and as the poor ! 
girl was delirious during the greater part of her 
illness, it was comparatively easy to keep her in 
ignorance pf her husband’s continued absence, j 
At last the crisis was passed, and Madge was j 
pronounced out of danger; and then her mother 
ventured to speak of Aubrey, and to ask her > 
advice in regard to what ought to be done. 

Madge Villiere, in the first stage of convales¬ 
cence, could not become paler; but a death-like : 
pallor whitened her lips, and a wild, haggard 5 
look was in her eyes. j 

44 Has Aubrey been absent during my illness?” j 
she asked, in a hollow voice: 41 absent all the j 
time?” | 

44 Yes, my darling: but don’t be frightened— i 
he has come to no harm. When you are able to j 
think it over, perhaps you can suggest some clue ! 
to his whereabouts. You had a letter, you know, j 
just after he left for New York.” j 

44 1 remember: yes, I think I can guess where \ 
he is,” Madge answered, with a pitiful effort to j 
seem indifferent. 44 Bring me all the morning 
papers since the day he left.” 

Mrs. Hilton, desirous of humoring her daugh¬ 
ter, though she believed her still wandering in 
mind, complied with her request; and Madge, 
propped up with pillows, ransacked the papers 
for news—reading only the theatrical intelli¬ 
gence. From that she learned that Leila Nunez 
had completed her New York engagement on 
the day Aubrey had left his home. From New 
York the actress had gone to Boston; thence to 
Philadelphia, where she then was. Madge pushed 
away the newspapers, and turned to her mother. 

44 1 think Aubrey is in Philadelphia,” she said, 
in an icy voice, whose steadiness surprised her- ; 
self. 44 Telegraph to the principal hotels there, 
mother, telling him of my illness.” 

Mrs. Hilton, acting on her tlaughter’s sugges¬ 
tion, soon received this reply: 

44 Detained here on business. Impossible to 
return at present. Let me know when my wife 
is out of danger. A. Villiees.” 

Astounded, incredulous, Mrs. Hilton showed 
the message to her daughter. 

Madge read it, and her heart died within her. 
With the calmness of despair she said: 

44 1 thought he was there. Send no answer, 
mother.” 

Mrs. Hilton, indignant as she was amazed, 
agreed in her daughter’s decision, and obeyed 
her implicitly. 

Madge did not suffer a relapse: on the con¬ 
trary, her convalescence seemed to proceed 
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favorably; but it was an invincible determina¬ 
tion that supplied her strength. She never 
asked for her child, who had been sent away 
with her nurse, for change of air. But the once 
fond mother did not notice her absence, and 
seemed, indeed, to have forgotten her existence. 

The one subject of interest to Madge was con¬ 
tained in the various uewspnpers — weekly ns 
well as daily. She read the theatrical intelli- 
| gence contained in each, then tossed them aside 
as useless rubbish. 

One day she declared herself well. She 
dressed carefully, ordered the carriage, and was 
driven to the railway station, where she took the 
train to New York; and before midnight she 
was well on the way to St. Louis. 

Many a glance of admiration and interest, and 
also of curiosity, and even of alarm, was directed 
at the lovely woman whose face was of such 
death-like pallor, save where fever had hung out 
its crimson flag on the thin checks—fever that 
burned with raging fire in the great, hollow, 
dark eyes. But ill though she was, Madge 
reached St. Louis without breaking down, and 
was driven to the hotel where, informed by the 
ever-accommodating newspaper, she knew that 
Leila Nunez was lodged. She did not ask to see 
the actress, but asked for Aubrey Villiers. Seeing 
the waiter’s hesitation, she at once dispersed it 
by placing a large gold-piece in his hand, and 
was immediately shown the way to a private 
parlor, at the half-open door of which she was 
left to announce herself. 

Madge glided noiselessly into the room. Au¬ 
brey stood at a window, gazing out into the 
street, absorbed, and unconscious of any pres¬ 
ence save his own. A table was laid for dinner, 
and glittered with cut-glass and silver. It was 
already laden with wine, choice fruit and flowers, 
and only waited some expected arrival for the 
dinner to be served. 

Madge closed the door heavily, and advanced 
a step. With a glad exclamation, Aubrey turned 
and came toward her. 

44 My darling!” he exclaimed, with outstretched 
arms. 44 What a long rehearsal! I have counted 
the minutes—” He recognized his wife, and the 
words froze on his lips. His arms dropped, and 
he remained rooted to the floor, as if turned to 
stone. 

Madge laughed, and the sound broke the 
spell: for it was so horrible that her husband 
recoiled os one might from a maniac. 

44 What a welcome, Aubrey!” exclaimed his 
wife, in the voice of ice which now replaced her 
once sweet and musical tones. 44 Surely you are 
not afraid of me ?” 
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“ By heaven, I am !” groaned the guilty man ; 1 
“ and so I should be.” | 

“Nonsense!” laughed Madge, with the same) 
awful merriment. “ I have not come to upbraid j 
you, dear. I shall not say one cross word, and j 
see how you receive me. I am tired, Aubrey— j 
won’t you give me a glass of wine ?” S 

She sat down by the table, and Aubrey me¬ 
chanically took up a decanter of Madeira. He i 
filled a small glftss, his hand trembling so that ! 
the wine was spilled on the table-cloth. j 

“ You will drink with me, Aubrey ?” continued > 
Madge, taking up the glass. He turned from her, j 
glad to escape her eye even for a moment, and j 
filled a second glass from the decanter. In that \ 
instant, Madge had dropped a tiny white powder 
into her wine; and as he faced her again, she j 
smiled and held out her glass. i 

“ Let us change glasses—stop, I will taste > 
mine first: don’t you remember, dearest, how j 
you once said it improved the flavor?” j 

Raising the glass to her lips, she swallowed j 
half the contents, then gave the rest to him; | 
and like one in a dream, the guilty husband \ 
obeyed her look and gesture. i 

She raised his glass as he took hers from her j 
outstretched hand. s 

“Pledge me, Aubrey,” Bhe said, “to our 
happy future.” > 

But he seemed stricken dumb; and, foiling \ 
words, he raised the glass instead, and drained j 
the contents. 

An expression of infinite peace rested on 
Madge’s face. Her smile, though sad, was sweet \ 


and natural; and wlien she spoke, it was in her 
own soft, natural voice. 

“ My poor Aubrey! I am so sorry for you— 
you must have loved this beautiful enchantress 
to madness.” 

“To madness? Yes—God help me, Madge, 
that is the truth—to madness!” 

“ Well, it is over now, dear; and I forgive you.” 

“You forgive me, Madge?” gasped Aubrey, a 
stifling sensation already choking him. “ Im¬ 
possible ! No woman forgives such a wrong as 
yours.” 

“Not in this world, perhaps—but we are— 
already—gone from earth! It was till death 
part us—you remember, darling! Ah, kiss roe, 
Aubrey! You know—I said even death—could 
not—part us—” 

She had risen and tottered toward him; and 
Villiers—his brain benumbed, his senses failing 
him, but with a last kind thought for the wife 
who had adored him—tried to reach her. His 
arms enclosed her trembling figure; her head 
drooped on his breast; there was a heavy fall: 
and the next moment the door was thrown open, 
eagerly, joyously. 

The beautiful actress with the starry eyes and 
radiant sfnile flashed into the room, bright as a 
ray of sunlight. 

The smile fled from her face; the light died 
in her eyes; she looked a figure of Horror 
stricken into stone by the gorgon stare of 
Murder* 

It was a strong tragic scene: but Leila Nunes 
never cared to repeat the performance. 


“YOU ARE ALL THE WORLD TO ME.” 

BT ELLA WHEELER. 


Somehow, m I wit to-night 
Dreaming in the firelight. 

That old, tender, foolish phrase 
Echoed back from long-lost days 
With the sweet and earnest ring 
Yonr voice gave to everything 
In that vanished uscd-to-t>e— 

‘ You are all the world to me.” 

Not a vestige now endnree 
Of that loTe of mine and yours. 
That frail blossom of onr May 
Scarcely lived its little day. 

And It did not wait to know 
Autumn's chill or winter's mow. 

Since onr morning lost its grace, 
I have won full many a race. 
Gained the glory of a name 
Roseate with the hue* Of fame. 


Won my meed of gold and power. 
Bnt I'd give them all this hour. 
Give the fame, and give the gold. 
Just to bear yon, as of old. 
Whisper, low and tenderly, 

M You are all the world to me.” 

Honor* weary, riches tire. 

Each ambition and desire 
Loses lustre when 'tie gained. 
Brings a burden when attained. 
With the world here at my feet 
Life is very incomplete-!- 

Homage is not lore, you know. 
Just that echo, soft and low. 

Seems to me more precious far 
Than the whole world’s praises are, 
That lost strain of melody: 

" You are all the world to ms.” 
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SUSAN'S 'LITTLE TEST. 

BT MBS. B. W. D1MBKITT. 


“ I wonder when it will all end ! It has been 
nothin 1 but cook, and scrub, and change about 
from garret to cellar, for the last two weeks. 

From the fbss that’s made, a body would think 
the King of England himself was a-comin’ to 
Qoverdale.” | room, with the freedom of a privileged acquaint- 

“ Be patient, Susan,” answered a tall, sweet- j ance. “ 1 thought I’d drop in, on my way home, 
faced woman. “ We are almost through ; and I \ and see the new improvements.” 
must say the old house looks wonderfully fine.” < He glanced at the new carpet, and paper, and 
Susan sniffed contemptuously. “ For my part, j pretty table-cover, and mantel and window-dra¬ 
ma’am, I liked the old way better; and I’d likejperies—the work of Effie’s deft fingers. “I 
to know who this Mr. Wynne is, that the house ) hope his Serene Highness will be duly impressed 
and everybody in it should be turned topsy- j by the magnificence of these preparations,” said 
turvy to get ready for him. I don’t see why \ he, quiziically. 

Miss Effie couldn’t have been suited with ai 44 It is a great gratification to Effie,” answered 
steady young man who loves the very ground \ Miss Hester, in an apologizing tone. “ Of course, 
she walks on, and who has grown up with her / John, it is only natural that she should want to 
from a child. But girls is mostly alike now-a- make the house look attractive.” 
days—a little show and city airs just sets ’hm Susan could keep silent no longer. 44 For my 
crazy. But it’s none of my business, I suppose • part,” she broke in, wrathfully, “ I should think 
you’ll say—and p’raps you’re right about it.” i it would be a dretful strain on a girl’s nerves 
14 1 don’t say anything of the kind, Susan, for j to have to keep putting her best foot foremost all 
we are all interested in our sweet girl. I only \ the time. If 1 was a young woman, and hod a 
hope she has chosen well. Of course we all i beau, I should want him to see me and my house 
expected, if she married anyone, it would be! as I was everyday-like, and not fixed up in 
John—it seemed only natural. But we can’t - reg’lar Sunday-go-to-meetin* fashion.” 
always have things, to our liking.” j “Wouldn’t you like to take a peep at the din- 

44 I’ve always been sorry that you let her spend \ ing-room, John? It’s very pretty, with grand- 
the winter with her aunt and that upstart cousin \ mother’s old china on the mantel and on the 
Fanny. A pretty girl like Miss Effie was sure to j sideboard.” 

take the fancy of some fine gentleman, who would { Miss Hester led the way; and when she turned 
put plain Mr. John out of her mind.” j to look at John, she saw him standing in the mid- 

44 Well, Susan, we must hope for the best. Mr. > die of the room, with a strangely sobered face and 
Wynne may turn out good enough even for our j manner. She held out both her hands, with a 
Effie. Remember, we haven’t seen him yet: we - sympathetic little cry. (> My dear boy! It is just 
oan only judge from his picture.” \ as much of a disappointment to us as it is to you. 

“And that’s enough for me,” returned Susan, \ If it was only for you that all these changes had 
with a toss of the head. 44 1 never did admire \ been made, how different it would have seemed! 


Miss Hester stooped to pin a tidy on the sofa, 
when her attention was attracted by the sound 
of a step and voice in the hall. 

4( Good afternoon, Miss Hester—how d’ye do, 
Susan?” and a manly young fellow entered the 


handsome men: 4 handsome is as handsome does,’ ; It’s a miserable affair every way. From what I 
I say.” | can find out, Effie’s cousin Fanny would have 

Susan wa9 a middle-aged spinster, the maid-of- \ liked to marry Mr. Wynne, and he was quite at- 
Ml-work in Doctor Harris’s household. She had j tentive to her until Effie came: so you see they ' 
Ml the energy, the capability, and the outspoken l are soured and disappointed, and we are disap- 
independence of the typical New England 44 help.” j pointed. It seems wrong all around.” 

The other members of the family were the Doctor, \ 44 If Effie is satisfied, I am surf we ought to 


a hard-working country physician; Miss Hester, \ be,” returned the young man, gravely. “And I 
his sister, who had had the charge of his house ! don’t quite give up yet.” His face brightened 
ever since the death of his wife, some fifteen j as he added: 44 1 love her so well that I can’t 


years before the opening of this story; and Effie, 


his ouly child, a blooming girl of eighteen. 
Yoii. LXXX1Y.—20. 


help hoping, somehow, that it will all come out 
right in the end.” 
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susan's little test. 


“You ought to have spoken before she went \ him up, and made him rear and prance, and it 
away. I always thought she liked you ; and it! scared the poor fellow’most to death. What’s 
does seem as if you might have won her if you l that you’re sayin* to yourself?” 
had only told her.” J “I’m a-sayin’ that I’ll find a way yet to open 

“She was very young, Miss Hester; and it < Miss Effie’s eyes, or my name isn’t Susan Bean.” 
was only fair that she should see something of j “And if I can help you, jest let me know: it’s 
the world, and have a chance to compare me s a shame to have our Miss Effie taken up with 
with other men. You know I have but little to 5 such a piece o* nothin’. Why, Susan, did you 
offer her. A young man beginning to study law > take note of the posy in his buttonhole, and his 
can’t make a very luxurious home for a wife, > hair down over his forehead like those factory- 
ami mother can’t help me much—she has barely \ girls down at the Falls. It’s a wonder he doesn’t 
enough for herself. I wanted Effie to be quite < wear ear-rings and a bunnet, too—he’s so dretful 
sure that she would be satisfied with my humble < soft-spoken and sorfer lady-like.” And Solomon 
lot before I asked her to share it. If I am to lose threw back his head with a loud laugh, 
her, I shall try to bear it like a man ; and if Mr. j; During the week that followed, Mr. Wynne 
Wynne only proves to be worthy of her, it will received much attention from the hospitable 
be all the easier for me.” !j neighbors. Effie was a universal favorite, and 

“ Stay to tea, John,” pleaded Miss Hester,!; the whole town had a kindly curiosity to see her 
following him to the door. j; stranger-lover. But his affectation and patron- 

“ Not to-night,” he answered, gently. “ I izing ways made an unfavorable impression, 
will call and pay my respects soon; and in the <: and people generally thought she had made an 
meantime I’ll go home and practice some pro- unwise choice. The Doctor and Miss Heater 
found salaams, so as to greet his majesty in a disliked him more every day, while blunt Susan 
becoming manner. Good-bye.” And he walked > went about her work mutteriug her disappro- 
rapidly away. j bation. 

As Miss Hester came downstairs dressed in her \ Effie at first seemed proud of her handsome 
best black silk, and wearing her pretty lace cap \ lover; but there were times when her aunt, who 
with lavender ribbons, the family carriage drove J watched her closely, thought she seemed pcsi- 
up to the door, and the Doctor alighted, followed j tively disgusted. The young man himself be- 
by a tall young man, who gave his hand to Effie j came very weary of the simple life and people 
as she sprang lightly to the ground. During < around him, and took no pains to conceal his 
the brief salutations, Miss Hester’s heart sank j distaste. He thought of the stylish Fanny and 
within her, as she noticed the foppishness of the < her luxuriously-appointed home, and began to 
stranger’s attire, his affected drawl, and his j wonder if he had not made a mistake in choos- 
languid grace of manner. The Doctor showed j ing an artless country girl. In fact, the elegant 
his guest to his room, and then came downstairs. \ Mortimer Wynne was falling out of love os rap- 
“ Where’s Effie?” he asked. s idly as he had fallen in. 

“ Gone to her room. Well, John?” and Miss J Poor Effie! She was deeply chagrined and 
Hester looked up inquiringly. s mortified. Her hero had turned out a very poor 

“ He’s a howling swell,” said the Doctor, with \ sort of hero, after all. During the few days of 
a frown. “ He’s even worse than I feared. He \ his stay at Cloverdale, she learned to know him 
would make a capital husband for that silly ! better than in the winter’s round of parties and 
Fanny, but I can’t see how a girl brought up j receptions; and his selfishness and weakness of 
as our Effie has been could ever fancy such a l character came out more strongly every day. 
brainless fop.” \ It was the last day of Mr. Wynne’s visit. The 

While this conversation was going on, the * Doctor had taken Miss Hester to see one of his 
Doctor’s man had entered the kitchen. “ Well, j patients, and Solomon and Susan had gone to the 
Sol,” and Susan turned quickly, “ what do you j pasture for the cows. As Effie sat on the piaxz* 
think of the city beau?” > entertaining her guest, John, who had been away 

“ He’s a tarnal fool,” said Solomon, contempt- \ from home, came over to pay his respects. After 
uously. “ What with his everlastin* twistin’ o’ j a short talk, he proposed a walk to the hill 
that ’ere tow-colored mustache o’ his’n, and his \ behind the house, in order to get a better view 
drawlin’ out his words, and his bowin’ and j of the beautifbl sunset. As the three stood there, 
scrapin’, and talkin’ poetry to Miss Effie, he’s j Susan darted wildly in sight, with her mouth and 
jest the miserablest fool that ever ye see. And s eyes wide open, followed by Solomon on a full 
he’s a coward, too! You know the black horse j run, his long ungainly arms working like a wind- 
gets pretty frisky at times; and I jest touched ; mill. 
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“ Mad dog I mad dog I’* they shrieked, and < “After this insupportable affront to me,” hotly 
rushed down the hill toward the house. j retorted Effie, “ I quite agree with you in thiuk- 

Mr. Wynne’s cheeks grew deadly pale. He > ing that they cannot end too quickly.” 
dropped his cane, and fled to the only tree in \ “If it is any great disappointment to you, I 
sight; and in a moment more he was seen em- j am sorry,” he continued. Then he raised his 
bracing the trunk, and frantically scrambling up j eyes to her face, and saw that she was actually 
to a safe perch on the upper limbs. j laughing at him. He turned abruptly, and in a 

John threw an arm around Effie, and picked 1 few moments more was walking toward the Til- 
up the cane. “ When the dog comes in sight,” j lage, to take the evening train, 
he ordered, hurriedly, “ start at once for the j Effie stood watching him out of sight, and 
bouse, and leave me to grapple with him.” j John, in his turn, stood anxiously studying her 
But to his dismay, Effie refused to stir. “No! troubled face. “ Two miserable fools I” she said, 
oh, no!” she said. “ Perhaps I can help you in j with a nervous little laugh ; “ I don’t know 
some way. You must not be sacrificed for me.” which is the worse.” 

But in vain they looked up and down the road “ You don’t take it very much to heart, Effie.” 

and around them : there was no dog to be seen. “There never was much heart to it, anyway,” 

“Thank heaven!” said John, fervently; “he she said, contritely. “Oh, how you must de- 
has probably gone in some other direction.” spise us both.” 

Just then Solomon’s lank figure came in sight. John bent over her roguishly. “ Do I look as 
“ Ha, ha !” he laughed, pointing to the tree, if I despised you, Effie? Will you let me try to 
“1 say, Mister, how did a-city chap like you fill the gap that Mr. Wynne’s departure makes—” 
ever learn to climb a tree like that? There isn’t “Please don’t make fun of me, John.” 

a country boy round here that could have “ But I’m in earnest. Miss Hester told me 

shinned up in better shape.” that she thought if I had spoken sooner, this 

Mr. Wynne lay stretched out on a high limb, never would have happened. How is it?” 
his white haiujs tightly grasping the bough. For an answer, Effie hid her tear-stained face 
“ Where’8 the dawg?” he asked, hoarsely. on his shoulder; and just then Solomon came 
Solomon scratched his head meditatively. j around the corner of the house, and caught a 
“ Waal now, that’s a puzzler. To tell the truth, j glimpse of the two figures on the piazza, 
there ain’t no dog—me an’ Susan thought we’d f “Whew !” he whistled softly; and he returned 
play a little joke. You can come down now. < hastily to the kitchen. “Susan,” he said, with 
We’ll all form a ring around ye, an’ escort ye J a sheepish grin, “since they’ve gone into the 
safely to the house.” \ love-makin’ business yonder, suppose we jine in 

Amid John's indignant remonstrances and \ too! I’ve known ye many a year, and set great 
Solomon’s impertinent banter, the discomfited < store by ye; and if any danger comes along, ye 
Wynne was forced to descend. “A word with v can reckon on my not climbin’ a tree and leavin’ 
you, if you please,” he said to Effie, following j ye to yourself.” 

her to the parlor. $ Susan finished filling her tea-kettle. “I don’t 

“After this insupportable affront to me,” he \ mind,” she returned, calmly. “ You’re a steady 
began, in a lofty tone, “ I think it is bettor that { man, Solomon; and as forme, Tm not handsome, 
our present relations should cease.” s but you might go farther and fare worse.” 


ASTERS AND GOLDEN-ROD. 


BY FANNY DRISCOLL. 


Astir looks with purple eyes 
Upward, shy and sweet: 

Golden-rod, with kingly mien. 

Calm, aud gracious, and serene, 

Smiles upon her as she lea os 
To his royal feet. 

8znoke has wreathed the autumn hills, 
Hazy, dreaming, dnn; 

Amber glory fills the hollows. 

To the southward fly the swallows, 
Lazy butterfly slow follows 
O'er the slumb'rous run. 


Aster, with her loving eyes, 

Cares not for the dying 
Of the languid Indian days— 

Of the grand triumphal blaze 
In the mystic wood laud ways, 

Where the bees are flying. 

For her king doth love her well— 
Tenderly and deep; 

Gives her golden crown, and throne^ 
Sceptre, kingdom, for her own: 
Then with kisses, they alone 
Fall on happy sleep. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

In less than a week after Father Meda left his 
cabin on the Skaniateles, he was deep in the 
forest that covered the broad tract of land which 
lay between the Owssco valley and the banks of 
the Mohawk. Four Indians were with him, one 
of them serving as a guide along the scarcely- 
perceptible trail. Another, who walked by his 
side, was Locarne, the fellow-pupil and lover of 
Okalona, who had insisted on bearing the old 
man company, not only through the woods, but 
wherever he should bend his steps. There was 
nothing to distinguish the others from any of the 
thousand savages that swarmed about the lakes ; 
but in the younger Indian, marks of unusual 
refinement and the grace of imperfect civiliza¬ 
tion were mingled with the savage force and free 
action of a forest-bred man full of natural capa¬ 
city and a spirit of keen enterprise. His free 
tread, as he walked by the old man, the athletic 
grace of a figure upright, subtile in its vitality, 
and fashioned as Greek sculptors wrought out 
their ideas of manhood, combined the best feat¬ 
ures of two distinct races in wonderful harmony 
of expression. 

Father Meda was old, but had been so strong 
and vigorous that he found no great fatigue in 
traveling on foot from one village to another 
along these three lakes, on which the Cayugas 
had built their wigwams and hunting-lodges. 
Sometimes he was on that lovely stretch of water 
that still bears the name of the tribe that built 
an important village on its banks where the 
beautiful town of Aurora now stands: for there 
he had a school; and on the rise of ground 
where one of the finest female seminaries in the 
country commands an unsurpassed water-view, 
was a medicine-lodge, from which he could see 
almost from one end of the lake to the other. 
From the Cayuga lake to Owasco, and thence to 
Skaniateles, he had traveled for many a year— 
sometimes attending the sick, sometimes called 
by the sachems for council, and always giving to 
these savage friends, who loved and honored 
him, the best work of his hands and the best 
thought* of a mind stored with knowledge that 
^ 322 } 


might have won homage from any body of 
learned men in the world: for among these 
people Father Meda was not only a good and 
gracious man, but, in every respect, the mission¬ 
ary of intelligence. 

But Meda was growing old now ; and the trail 
which weald lead him to the Mohawk was both 
long and rough. So when Dahionet learned that 
he was resolved to leave the tribe for a season, 
and go down among the white people, he led to 
him one of the few horses that had been cap¬ 
tured on the war-path, and threw across its 
back a thick blanket, and a deer-skin pouch that 
rudely resembled the saddle-bags of more recent 
times, in which a supply of Indian-cake had 
been stored; and so—gravely, as became a chief, 
but sorrowfully, as a man parts with his friend— 
saw the missionary ride away and lose himself 
in the depths of the wilderness. 

In this way it happened that these strangely- 
assorted people were traveling along that narrow 
trail through the interminable solitude of the 
woods. 

The old man had at first accepted the horse 
reluctantly, and with some small touch of pride. 
It seemed hard that just then, with a strong de¬ 
mand for energy, both of mind and body, upon 
him, this idea of failing power should present 
itself, even in a form of kindness. But along 
that rough path he soon learned to be grateful 
for the care that had saved him bo much fatigue, 
and given him time for serious consideration of 
the position in which he was placed, and the 
events that were dragging him back into a world 
which he believed himself to have renounced 
forever. 

Thus he rode on, hour after hour, buried in 
painful thoughts; while Locarne—strong, up¬ 
right, and incapable of fatigue—marched by his 
side, silent as himself, and sometimes occupied 
with similar thoughts. 

Now and then Father Meda would yield to the 
thoughts that stung and tortured him, and turn 
his eyes on the young savage with the look of a 
man so burdened with trouble that he was almost 
forced to seek sympathy even in his rude nature. 
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Locarne saw this, and would have answered it if j 
the amenities that sweeten civilised life had been \ 
strong enough to find expression against the i 
native reticence of his race. As it was, he con¬ 
tented himself with vigilant watchfulness for his 
old friend’s safety, and a regard for his comfort 
that was full of silent tenderness. Sometimes,: 
however, he would mark the restless fever in the 
old man’s eyes, and the smothered anxiety in 
his own bosom would blaze forth for a moment, 
and be would stride forward with unconscious 
swiftness, fiercely grasping his gun, as if some 
hated enemy were in sight. At such times it 
seemed as if the trail was too narrow, and the 
forests themselves scarcely broad enough, for the 
energies of some wild passion that had seized 
upon him. If a briar dragged across the em¬ 
broidery of his deerskin tunic, or got entangled 
among the fringe of his leggings, he would tear 
at it with a fierce grip, as if it had been the 
throat of some foe whom he hated; and once or j 
twice, when a young sapling was in The way, or \ 
the branch of a tree fell across the path, he i 
would dash at it with his tomahawk, cleave it I 
with a single blow, and toss it into the under- j 
brush, furiously as if each obstacle were an in- j 
centive to some war going on in his own bosom, j 

Thus the travelers proceeded almost in silence, j 
Neither the Indian nor the white man could j 
speak to the other of the thoughts that were so 1 
full of cruel disturbance: for Locarae could no s 
more enter into the subtile memories and appro- 
hensions of the old man than the missionary 
could imagine the storm of jealousy that raged 
fiercer and fiercer each day in the bosom of his ;j 
companion. 

But for these deep and stormy feelings, their \ 
travel through the woods—which took them { 
each hour nearer and nearer to the Mohawk— \ 
would have been fkill of delight: for there is \ 
never a time when the man or woman who truly < 
loves nature for itself can fail to be awakened > 
to a deep and sensuous enjoyment of it* beauties, • 
unless some storm of feeling obliterates all con- \ 
sciousness of it. Still, so completely were these j 
two persons absorbed by the fire and bitterness { 
of their own thoughts, that they scarcely noticed j 
the beautiful change by which the forests had j 
been swept since they had passed through them on j 
their way up from the great Council-fire. Even 
then some gleams of the autumn were visible \ 
among the trees. Here and there a red branch J 
swept across the bright green of a maple, like a 
banner unfurled, and the glow of over-ripe leaves j 
could sometimes be discerned in the tangle ofj 
underbrush. Nuts, too, were beginning to fall 
sparsely from the chestnut and hickory-trees. j 


Now, two or three sharp frosts had swept 
forests in all directions, setting them on fire 
with a glory of rich coloring. Oaks, glossy and 
grand in their deep-green leafage, had changed 
to dark maroon. The slender ash-trees were 
covered with clouds of pale yellow. Maples, 
blazing with hot red or drifted with billowy 
gold, scattered their gorgeousness everywhere 
among the dense green of pines, spruce, and 
feathery hemlocks. Chestnuts were bending be¬ 
neath great clusters of star-like burs, bristling 
and brown, from which the nuts had fallen. 
Silver-birches, those dainty children of the 
woods, had grown pale in all their delicate leaf¬ 
age, and drooped sadly among the more sturdy 
growth that forms the glory of our 44 Indian 
summer.” 

At another time the old man would have felt 
all the subtile grandeur of these surroundings 
with perfect enjoyment—for age only intensifies 
our love of the beautiful in nature or art, hold¬ 
ing them back from all the passions that time 
sweeps from us, to the very last—but he took no 
heed of his surroundings now, but rode on and 
on through all the glow and glory of them with 
set features and gloomy eyes, such as no man, 
white or Indian, had ever seen in him before. 

Onoe, when a doe and her fawn came rushing 
through the underbrush, and leaped across the 
path within a few feet of him, he drew up his 
horse suddenly, and gave a sharp cry, that 
seemed almost like one of agony: for Locarno 
had lifted his gun and leveled it at the fawn, 
that, frightened a little, had faltered in his leap. 

“Down, down with your gun — would you 
shoot the fawn in the very sight of its mother?” 
he said, in such tremulous anger as the young 
savage had never seen in him before. 

Looarne dropped his gun: the rebuke aston¬ 
ished him. 

44 Why not a fawn ?” he said. “ You would 
have liked it for supper.” 

44 Why lift your hand against the ewe-lamb? 
If you hunger for slaughter, have we no wolves 
or bears or antlered deer in the woods ? She has 
but one—only one—and you would slay it.” 

Tears stood in the old man’s eyes, and a quiver 
of strange emotion came over his features. He 
had seemed angry at first: now he looked around, 
troubled by his own violence, and, bending toward 
the Indian, said: 

“ I have been harsh, Looarne. You wished to 
do me a kindness; and instead of thAnks, I re¬ 
buke you. But this poor creature had only one 
—only one—that she was hiding away from 
harm in the woods. The thought of it wounded 
me: but you cannot understand.” 
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44 1 understand that something more cruel than > 
I am has hurt you, Father,” answered the savage: > 
44 what, I do not know. But as it troubles you so, \ 
I will never kill another fawn, though Okalona j 
likes their skins best. Now, Father, I will \ 
watch for something else, for you have eaten j 
nothing since morning.” < 

Father Meda smiled, a little sadly. The In- \ 
dian's kindly forbearance seemed like a contrast j 
to his own sharp outburst of reproof. He re- \ 
pented of that feverish burst of temper, which j 
was but the outcome of great fatigue and a long j 
season of harassing pain. \ 

“ I am not hungry,” he answered, meekly j 
enough, “but very much thirst.” j 

Locarne saw the wearied expression of the old j 
man’s face, and it filled him with dread. The 
usually pallid features were flushed; the kindly j: 
eyes had red lights in them ; he sat unsteadily on •: 
the folded blanket that served him for a saddle. 

Directly they came to a spring of fresh, cold 
water, that gushed out from the cleft of a great 
rock, from which other rocks rose in picturesque 
ledges. The water that leaped through this 
broken fissure left a vivid trail of green moss 
behind it, and went singing through the tall 
ferns and late flowers that the frost had failed to 
reach, filling the little hollow its waves had 
made with whispers of sweet music. 

“ Come,” said Locarne, reaching out his alms 
to help the old man dismount. 44 It is cool and 
sheltered here, with plenty of fine browsing for 
the horse. It is getting dark in the woods, too. 
Somewhere about here we can find a place where 
you can sleep to-night.” 

“No, no!” answered Meda. “The banks of 
the Mohawk are not far off*, the guide tells us: 
once there, we can rest.” 

As he spoke, the old man faltered, raised a 
hand to his bead, and seemed about to fall from 
his horse. Locarne helped him down, spread a ; 
blanket on the ground, and would have placed J 
him on it, but, racked with fever-thirst, the old 
man attempted to stagger down to the brook. 
That moment a shot came from the woods near 
by, and a partridge, in its death-throes, fell close 
to them. 

Locarne curved one hand over his mouth, and 
gave out a cry like that of a night-owl. It was 
answered higher up from the ledge of rocks that 
formed a rude terrace back of the spring, and 
almost overhanging it. 

“ The braves have found a place up there,” he 
said, “where neither serpents nor wild beasts 
can come on us unawares. There you will sleep 
to-night. Early in the morning we shall be on 
the Mohawk.” 


Father Meda submitted himself to these ar¬ 
rangements with the Resignation of great weak¬ 
ness. He had been on horseback since morning, 
without saddle, and guiding the hard movement 
of his horse with a halter of twisted deer- 
thongs. His stiffened limbs refused to bend low 
euough to give him a draught of water, when lie 
attempted to kneel down by the spring. Locarne, 
seeing this, gathered a great leaf from some 
water-plant that grew near the rivulet, twisted 
it dextrously around his hand, and filled the 
green cup he had thus formed with water that 
queuched the old man’s thirst with its delicious 
coolness. Then he broke a winding path up the 
ledge of rocks, and led the old man gently up¬ 
ward, helping him along the rough places with 
woman-like tenderness. 

This rocky shelf reached back, a dozen yards 
or more, to a second rise, beginning in a wall of 
solid stone, and surmounted by a clump of silver- 
birches anc^ young larch-trees, still green and 
delicate as lacc-work in their foliage. 

Against this wall, and far down below the quiv¬ 
ering shadows of the trees, Father Meda saw, 
with grateful amazement, a rude structure of 
bark, curved as it had been hurriedly stripped 
from the decaying logs prostrated by storms in 
the forest, with patches of moss and tufts of 
grass still clinging to it. The ground beneath 
this shelter had been heaped with ferns, frost¬ 
bitten till their rich green had turned to a pallid 
dcru-tint, and so full of that exquisite fragrance 
which only comes when they are dying, that the 
whole ledge was perfumed with it. 

Meda turned his eyes gratefully on the young 
Indian. 

“ You have done this,” he said. “ I did not 
think to need so much care.” 

Locarne was pleased with the expression of 
pleasure in the old man's face, but he could not 
understand why the help that a young brave 
gives to the aged should merit thanks. With his 
people it was a religions duty. 

44 The others eame first. They knew that this 
rock was safe and the water sweet. To-night 
you will sleep. To-morrow we shall find where 
our«canoes are hidden, and lake the great water- 
path. Rest now. The sun has left us, and is 
; burning red Among the tops of the tall pines. 

Before it is dark we will find something to eat; 
? till then, rest well.” 

\ Locarne spread his blanket on the short forest- 
| turf that covered the ledge in places, and looked 
j back to see that the old mhn was resting on it 
| before he disappeared on the path that had led 
\ him up from the little water-course. More than 
j once Meda heard the crack of a gun down in the 
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forest below him, and knew that his friends were rest, the flutter of leaves, and the low hum of 
busy providing for his further comfort; but he brooks creeping through the undergrowth. To 
was so tired—so completely worn out—that the this brief tumult was added the crackling of the 
sounds seemed to come from afar off: his head fire, and the voices of the guides, who were 
drooped forward on his breast, and he sat there devouring their half-cooked supper by the light 
in a stupor of bodily and mental exhaustion. of it. Locarne had no wish to join them, nor 
Meantime the Indians were busy down by the did he touch a mouthful of the more tempting 
brook, preparing the game they had shot, and meal growing cold upon the leaf-covered rock, 
gathering dry wood for a fire that Locarne kin- Anxiety had taken away his appetite, and grew 
died with sparks struck from the flint of his gun. almost into terror as the old man’s breathing 
He was troubled by the state of exhaustion in became quick and heavy, sometimes swelling to 
which a long day’s ride had left his old friend, a restless groan. 

and with his own hands dressed the partridge A little while, and all grew still. The guide 
they had shot, and broiled it daintily, os he hod and his companions hod left the hollow, and 
seen it done in the cabin by the lake, where all found a sleeping-place beneath a huge tree, back 
the habits of civilization possible to that wild of the ledge and deeper in the woods. The night 
country had always been maintained. When the had closed them in. Even the wind was still, 
game was nicely browned, he divided it with his The brook alone grew noisy in this general 
knife, and laid the savory parts on separate corn- silence, and chimed louder and louder as it 
cakes that were soon rich with gravy. With this rushed by the bed of hot coals that still sent up 
tempting repast in his hands, Locarne mounted flashes of flame and reddened its waves as they 
to the ledge, and, after spreading some broad rushed by. 

green leaves from the water-plants upon a flat Up on the ledge above them, the old man lay 
stone, laid it before the old man, who did not burning with fever, and restless in the wearisome 
move or seem to regard it, but sat silent and j sleep that fell upon him. Again and again 
inert, with his face bowed down to his breast. > Locarne went down the narrow path and brought 
Locarne looked on that bowed face anxiously, j water—to quench the craving of his thirst—from 
rearranged the meal with which he hoped to j the brook. Once, just as the first gray of dawn 
tempt a sluggish appetite, and, at last, touched j fell over the woods, he was checked lmlf-wny 
the stooping shoulders with his hand, tenderly ; down the path by a sound of hoofs on the trail, 
as a woman could have done. j mellowed by the forest-growth that covered it, 

The old man looked up, glanced at the food, s but unmistakable. Directly, voices came to his 
and shook his head, asking in a low voice for j ears: not in the Indian tongue—that would have 
water — only water. Locarne brought him some j been less remarkable—but in English, which he 
in a leaf-cup, and was troubled to see how eagerly | understood. The path he was in curved around 
he drank it—more troubled when he saw that > a projection of rock, just where he had halted, 
the eyes uplifted so piteously to his turned away ! only a few feet from the top of the ledge. This 
from the food loathingly, when he would have completely concealed him from below, but, with a 
urged him to taste it. j slight movement, he could obtain a view of any- 

“ Rest, rest—give me a little rest,” was all the j one who might approach, and in the dead stillness 
old man could say. J had no difficulty in distinguishing words spoken 

“Yes, yes—a little rest and sleep: then you j with incautious loudness, where the solitude 
will be hungry again, and more birds are in the { seemed to insure perfect secrecy, 
woods,” said the Indian. “We have come too \ Who could these night-wanderers be? Not 
far. It is long since you have followed the trail \ Indians! They had scant means of traveling on 
with us. No wonder you cannot eat. Come now, ; horseback, and were not likely to speak the 
the bed is soft and sweet. Come! ” \ language that reached him. 

As he spoke, Locarne spread his own blanket j Silent, and keenly watchfhl, like the people of 
over the fern bed, and half lifting the old man j his race. Locarne stood motionless, peering 
in his strong arm, laid him tenderly upon it. ; through the leaves of a wild vine rooted in the 
Another blanket was drawn softly over him, then | cleft of the rock that concealed him. Directly 
the young chief seated himself in front of the he saw two white men on horseback, riding side 
bark hut to watch. by side, and conversing together in careless dis- 

regard of some eight or ten Indians that came, 
CHAPTER XXIX. one after another, down the path behind them, 

Sunset in the forest is, for a little time, full of no one of whom could understand a word of the 
faint, sweet noises: the chirp of birds going to ; language they used. 
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Locarne, with all his savage caution, could not 
check a faint sound io his throat, when he recog¬ 
nized in the two white men the fur-trader and 
that Btrange person whom he had seen as a priest 
by the Council-fire at Albany, and as a trader 
when he halted with the same escort of Indians 
that followed him now, within sight of the 
Ow&8CO valley. 

“Ah, here is fresh water—and plenty of it,” 
Bn id Roach, turning hiB horse toward the brook. 
“ Just the sort of place where a tired party is 
likely to stop, or, at any rate, leave traces that 
may guide one.” 

Roach had ridden down to the brook, and 
allowed his horse to thrust his hot mouth deep 
into the water, which he was drinking vora¬ 
ciously. Turning his eyes down-stream, he saw 
the dead embers of a fire burned out, and jerking 
the thirsty beast from his greedy enjoyment, he 
rode down the brook, and searched among the 
ashes for some spark of fire by which he could 
judge of the time it hod been kindled. 

The priest answered the sharp exclamation 
that followed this discovery, dismounted, and 
hurrying down to the heap of ashes that Roach 
was examining from his saddle, thrust his hand 
into them. 

“ There is beat in them yet—heat, but no fire. 
Not many hours ago someone has been roasting 
game here. See these half-picked bones of some 
small animal; and yonder are the feathers of a 
partridge. More than one or two have been 
feasting in this spot.” 

“The old man and his guard, no doubt,” said 
Roach; “ and only a few hours nhead of us. 
Give your horse a good drink, and let us ride on. 
He could not have traveled far by night. Give 
our men the word, and we shall come upon them 
within an hour—sound asleep, too. A man is 
taken off so easily in his sleep, especially an old 
one.” 

The priest smiled, and shook his head in gentle 
reproof, as a saint might have done. 

“You look upon bloodshed too lightly, my 
friend,” he murmured. “ Surely you would not 
slay the old man with your own hands?” 

“ If our friends here should fail,” answered 
Roach, looking back on the evil-looking group of 
savages that stood apart, listening stolidly to a 
conversation they could not understand, “I cer¬ 
tainly would.” 

“ But what has he done to you ?” 

“ Done? He stands this minute between me 
and the one thing I want on earth—between me 
and a—” 

Roach broke off this speech sharply, and 
blenched his £ it, as if prompted to strike a blow 


upon his own mouth for the imprudent words it 
was speaking. 

The priest observed the motion with a smile of 
subtle understanding. 

“A woman?—that I once saw, perhaps, on 
horse-back, behind an English trooper, with her 
arms about his waist, her red mantle streaming in 
the' wind, her hair floating wildly, and her face all 
on fire with enjoyment—a beautiful squaw, that 
a white man might almost be tempted to marry.” 

“Marry?” repeated Roach, between a laugh 
and a sneer. “Think of taking a wife Hke 
that to England—feather-crowned, red-mantled, 
wampum and all! Is there a man on earth 
mad enough for that?” 

“I spoke of an Indian marriage, which is 
especially convenient, inasmuch as it satisfies the 
4 red-skins,’ and has no legality outside of their 
hunting-grounds.” 

Roach laughed knowingly. 

“ If one could find time, or live among these 
creatures a month or two without dying of dis¬ 
gust; but she is worth the trial: for a more 
beautiful squaw never lived.” 

44 Even then it might not be so easy,” rejoined 
the priest. “ I am told that the young savage 
who came upon us that day in search of the 
turkey he had shot—like a bronze Apollo with 
his game secured—is to give the girl a longer 
lease of marriage than you are thinking of.” 

Roach reddened furiously. 

44 You have heard that ? So have I. Moreover, 
this old missionary is at the bottom of it alL” 

“Ah, I understand,” said the priest. “Thai 
is why you hate the old man so.” 

44 No; I have a deeper reason: one that the 
destiny of my whole life is cast upon.” 

44 Then both these men are in your way ?” 

“Yes.” 

44 Then it is not altogether for the pleasure of 
a lady we know of that you are on the mission¬ 
ary’s trail.” 

Roach looked sharply around. With all his 
crafty self-conscious ness, he felt himself no 
match for this cool, shrewd man, who seemed 
to read bis thoughts before they were formed. 

44 She spoke only of oaptivity among the pris¬ 
oners we have snatched like fire-brands from the 
Six Nations, that are,/>ne and all, the enemies of 
France. These captives our Governor in Canada 
has always refused to surrender. Your enemy 
will find the prisons that hold them safe as 
death—and for him a little worse, as I told my 
lady.” • 

44 Information which she received with sweet 
serenity, I dare be sworn,” said Roach, with a 
sneer. 
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“ Something more than that. When she pointed Locarne, with the precaution usual to savage 
out the way of removing the old man from the warfare, had watched this sudden appearance of 
tribe that protects him, it was with the smile of his enemies without quite comprehending that 
a Madonna. * The wilderness is so large,’ she they were such, and at first was prompted to go 
said, 4 that law halts on the borders. The disap- down and join them. But when Roach came into 
pearance, or even life, of a man more or less full sight, a feeling of repulsion kept him standing 
can make little difference. When the Church there until the words so loudly spoken between 
has need of martyrs, it should know how to find the two men reached him clearly. He heard 
them.’ ” the threat of danger to the sick man close by— 

44 Her words were full of pious inspiration: the jeering coarseness with which Okalona was 
no one can suggest murder more daintily,” spoken of; and its insolent significance fired 
answered Roach, with a sneer he did not attempt him at once with jealous rage and savage resent- 
to suppress. 44 Captivity, if that is easy—death, ment. When the Indian girl’s name was sullied 
if it is not. And for this she was ready to give by the fur-trader’s lips, the listening savage 
liberally, and made her offer as if it had been * sprang up the path like a tiger, seized his gun— 
tithe of her wealth laid upon the altar.” which rested against the bark hut—rushed to 

The grave solemnity of the priest’s face did the very brink of the ledge, and, falling on one 
not change in a single line: he did not seem to knee, leveled it. His hand shook with fierce 
feel the coarse sarcasm that stung him into passion as it pushed back the lock and curved 
silent wrath. one finger around the trigger. Another moment, 

“ So it will be a donation sacred to Holy and Roach would have given but one leap into 
Church. Her priests take no money for services eternity: but the hot, tremulous hand of Father 
given to her or to our country, both of which Meda grasped the gun, and Locarne’s arm fell 
hold this old man as a sacrilegious and bitter away from it, paralyzed. 

enemy, standing always in the way of our holy Locarne gave way to the authority in that 
work, with hiB doctrines of knowledge and use- feeble touch, though he shook from head to foot 
fulness. It is he, more than any other, who has under the storm of savage passion that had urged 
kept these tribes of the Six Nations firm allies him on to murder. 

of the English. It is he who has induced them 44 He would have killed you,” he said, hoarse 
to drive the missionaries of our faith into the with this unspent rage. 44 He scoffed at Oka- 
woods among wild beasts. It is he who was Iona.” * 

most powerful at the Council at Albany, where I The old man made no reply, but reeled back, 
was compelled to steal in disguise, and hide like staggering under the weight of Locarne’s pon- 
a thief among the rabble of spectators. Were he derous gun, with which he fell insensible. The 
not the enemy of France and of Holy Church, ycung Indian carried, him to his bed of ferns, 
the old man might rest in peace.” and, in defiance of the danger that might menaoe 

There was honest vehemence in these expres- him, hurried down to the brook for water, 
sions of hatred, that checked the scoff with which A minute earlier, and that reckless leap down- 
Roach had commenced the conversation. This ward would have been his last: for Roach, filled 
man's enthusiasm dwarfed, his own projects into with bitter jealousy, was thirsting for his life 
utter meanness. He was silent for a while, for with the hunger of a wolf, and the tread of his 
u doubt hod struck him that this man might horse could be heard beating the path within a 
prove anything but a willing instrument in his stone’s-throw of the place where he had stopped 
hands. When he did speak, it was hurriedly. for water. 

44 Well, well! there » little difference whether With a dripping leaf-cup in his hands, Locarne 
you work for France, Holy Church, or my lady, went back to the ledge, where he found the old 
so long as the thing that will please them all is man calling for him with a low, impatient wail, 
done,” he said, drawing his bridle, and forcing 44 Are they gone? Are your hands free from blood- 
the but half-satiated horse from the brook. 44 We shed ?” he whispered, before he would taste of the 
are mad to lose time here—only this: if we come drink, 
within gun-shot of that copper-colored lover of 44 They are gone.”, 

Okalona, remember he belongs to me.” Locarne could say no more. The thirst of 

The priest did not seem to hear this, for he rode revenge, born with him, was in foil rage. The 
up among the little*crowd of Indians that stood sick man’s mercy filled him with scorn; and all 
waiting, and gave them some terse directions in the amenities of civilisation that good man had 
their own tongue; after which they took the trail \ ingrafted in his savage nature bent like reeds 
on a swift ruj, following each other in line. {under the tramp of a wild beast. 
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Conscious of this, and struggling against it, 
he left the old ma‘n and plunged into the woods. 
There he found the Indian guard, who had slept 
back of the ledge, where the horse had been 
tethered, just aroused by noises near the brook. 
They had armed themselves, and were moving 
toward him. 

“ They are enemies, and are on our trail,” 
said Locarne, still hoarse with passion. “ Fol¬ 
low them, and bring back word where they go.” 

The guide started off, winding like a serpent 
in and out of the thick underbrush, and gaining 
all the time on the party that had gone before. 

Two or three miles beyond the spring, the 
great trail, worn almost to a highway by traders 
passing between the Indian settlements and 
Albany, crossed the narrow path which led in 
a straight line to the banks of the Mohawk. 
There the guide, moving noiselessly, and hidden 
behind trees, came up to Roach and his party, 
who had halted in doubt which trail to pursue. 
They spoke in the Indian tongue; and the; 
listener, crouching down low, crept close enough 
to hear their deliberations. 

“They had horses—one at least—among them, : 
for more than once I found the track of a hoof,” I 
said Roach, speaking to one of his guides, who!; 
came on a swift run up from the narrow path he 
had been sent to examine. “ Have you found any j; 
down yonder?” ! 

The savage gave a brief negative answer. 

“And here are several. The old man Is too 
feeble for rough traveling: they would take the; 
broader trail. Move on—move on! They can-; 
not be far ahead.” 

Down the broad trail Roach and his followers 
went at a swift pace, in which the Indians kept 
ahead of the horses. When the last tramp of ; 
hoof and moccasin died out, Locarne* s guide 
lifted himself upright, and, leaping through all 
impediments like a deer, carried the intelligence 
to his friends, who had been vigilant as himself 
in preparing for a swift departure. They had 
cut down saplings and vine-branches with their 
tomahawks, and twisted them into a litter, 
woven in and out with all the skilful art of 
basket-work. With this they followed Locarne 
up to the ledge, heaped blankets upon it, and 
laid the missionary down upon them tenderly 
as a mother cradles her infant. 

The old man understood this movement; and 
a faint, sweet smile stole over his lips as he was 
borne down to the trail. 

They followed the course of a considerable 
stream that emptied itself into the broader Mo¬ 
hawk, and, before noon that day, found them¬ 
selves by a little harbor, or cove, at its mouth, 


so hedged in by hemlocks and white-pines that 
it was always deep in shadows, under which 
the Cayugas concealed their canoes when they 
came by water from the great Council-fires. Two 
of these W*ere drawn from their hiding-places. 
For one, cut from the trunk of a huge black- 
walnut tree, a bed of leaves fluttering about them 
everywhere—frost-bitten into infinite shades of 
rich coloring—was gathered. On this Father 
Meda was laid, unconscious of its sumptuous 
gorgeousness as a weary monarch might be of 
the royal purple that enveloped him. 

From this point the Cayuga guide—for whom 
there was no use on the river—turned his face 
toward Owasco, taking the equally-useless horse 
with him. Then the two rude shallops were 
launched on the bosom of the Mohawk, Locarne 
guiding that in whieh his sick friend was rest¬ 
ing, the other being occupied by their Indian 
guard. 

Floating gently downward with the current, 
this rude little craft required but scant guidance. 
Its very motion gave slumbrous tranquility to the 
sick roan, whose wandering speech, that had 
been broken and impatient before, softened into 
vague dreaminess, like the babble of a cradled 
child rocked into quiet by its mother’s hand. 

Thus, day and night, they drifted downward, 
through the soft haze of our Indian summer— 
through the moonlight that turned that liaxe later 
into a silvery mist. 

Surely it was cruel that there should not have 
been some consciousness of beauty in that fever¬ 
ish mind when the old man drifted, through the 
fairest week of that glorious October, between 
double walls of wild luxuriance thAt locked the 
river in till it was always half in shadow—the 
grand old forest-trees standing so close to the 
banks that their lower branches sometimes 
trailed down the current, gleaming through it 
like a rift of jewels, or were linked together 
with bitter-sweet vines laden with clusters of 
golden fruit. In other places room was left for 
a thick undergrowth, entangled with clematis- 
vines run to seed in great masses of silken curls, 
beautiful as the hair of a child in the wind, but 
pale-green, as human tresses never were. 

In places, where large trees had been cut 
away, great embankments of sumac crowded 
down to the water, bristling with cones that 
blazed like lamps in the mingled green and red 
of their countless and slender leaves ; and from 
the ridges that now and then thrust their rugged 
masses into sight, drifts of poisonous ivy fell 
adown the rocks in cataracts of burning scarlet 

All the grandeur and beauty of this autumnal 
scene were lost on the old man,^hrough whose 
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mind they passed confusedly, like the shifting men must never lay their hands: for it had 
colors in a kaleidoscope. But there came a time stood there hundreds of year's, and even then an 
when he began to observe: for the balmy air of ancestry of more potent greatness lay centuries 
that Indian summer, the gentle motion of the behind. There was a wail in the sick man’s 
canoe, and the tender vigilance of Locarne were, voice when he thought himself pleading with 
perhaps, better than medical attendance might these proud ancestors for pardon that in his 
have been. At times the Indian guard would go time all this greatness had come to naught, and 
on shore, in search of game or such hardy fruits a sinister band had been drawn across their 
as sometimes outlive September, hoping, beyond escutcheoft. “She was but a girl,” he would 
their own claims of hunger, to tempt the sick plead: “ a fair, motherless girl, cruelly left to 
man with a quail, a late crab-apple, or a handful herself.” 

of winter-green berries : but he refused every- All this, and more, Locarne might have heard, 
thing but a draught of spring-water when it was had he ever learned the honey-toned Italian in 


brought to him. 


! which it was spoken; but, in his ignorance, he 


One day Locarne had guided his canoe close to only knew that the old man’s voice was sweet os 
the shore, and was waiting for his men, who had the south-wind, and sometimes full of tears, 
gone into the woods. A young elm-tree, rooted In this condition Father Meda was carried 
in the bank, drooped over the waters, shading j from the canoe across the country to a great 
the sick man, who lay asleep. On a branch \ stone house between the Hudson and that tract 
overhead a wild vine had wov4i its tendrils, of country held by the Mohawks, where Sir 
laden with the long, slender clusters of a grape j William Johnson received him with the grand 
that never reaches perfect ripeness till a sharp j hospitality which made all visitors welcome 
frost has shed a bloom upon its purple more under his roof: but with this tnan it was like 


exquisite than the summer sunshine ever gives. 
The old man opened his eyes, and saw this 


sheltering a brother. 

Up the massive staircase—that still bears the 


fruit-laden branch swaying to and fVo in the | marks of savage warfare—into the best chamber 
yellow, sunshine. A look of pleased intelligence t of his house, the baronet had this one honored 
came over his face. He lifted up both hands, j guest carried—half - delirious still, but with 


and called out faintly: < abated fever, and a vague consciousness of the 

“Oh, the grapes—the beautiful grapes!” \ care that surrounded him. 

^ These words were uttered in a language that j It was weeks before the old man left that 
^Locarne did not understand; but he saw the { room. 


yearning intelligence in the old man’s eyes, and 
with a leap brought down the branch and tore 
away some of the fruit, which he placed in those 


CHAPTER XXX. 

When the Huron came in sight, after skirting 


'wavering hands, quite unconscious of the harm j the Palisades with a fine breeze. And came swiftly 
it might do. Still murmuring in his sweet un- < down the wooded heights of Weehauken, and the 
known tongue, the sick man pressed the grapes j more sylvan glades of Hoboken, crowds of eager 
to his mouth; and swallowing one or two of ' people gathered on the point known as the Bat- 
them, dropped his hand, with the branch in it, j tery Park ; and when she tacked gracefully, and 


ad closed his eyes, smiling. 


I with her white sails outspread, came sweeping 


From that time Father Meda scarcely spoke a j toward the city, a chorus of voices and a grand 
word in English, save to refuse or ask for some- j salute from the fort hailed the return of Governor 
thing; but he talked to himself with soft inflec- ! Clinton to the metropolis: for in those days a 
lions, and sometimes with tears in his voifce: ; voyage up to Albany was a matter of more im- 
talked of vineyards on the hills near Florence, \ portance than a trip across the Atlantic can be 
through which he wandered while the grapes j now. 

were being gathered and trodden beneath the ) Amid continuous cheering and hurling of cars 
feet of peasants stained to the knees with juice, j in the air, Clinton landed with his little crowt 
Again, he was in a boat on the Arno, drifting— i of guests, and proceeded to the Guberaatorin: 
drifting—forever drifting—down the flow of j house, carrying his hat under his arm, and 
waters, but always without oars, and to some j answering these salutations with cordial bows 


nameless place. 


J and pleasant recognitions: for he was a popular 


Then, as dreams change, bd would tell of an j man, and felt no little pride that the fact was 
old palace in the heart of the city, with the arms j made manifest before the high-born English lady 
of an old, old family over the grand entrance, \ on his arm, while his own heart warmed toward 
.«nd a sta^e in the hall upon which common , the people, whose love he honestly returned. 
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It had been arranged that Lady Fausbrook was j something in the depths of her cowardly heart 
to remain the Governor’s guest so long as it was \ told her that this was the same man, not with- 
her pleasure to sojourn in New York. She was standing the change of name and apparent na- 
met by a range of servants in livery, and at their j tionality ; x and something deeper and more sobtile 
head a tall, slender, and stately old lady, who still warned her that there was danger in him. 
was the Governor’s mother, and the mistress of his j Perhaps the lady would have felt this more 
house. Here, at least, my lady felt that she was J keenly had she known of the determination with 
not entirely supreme: for the subtile dignity of j which her son.ha£L left that manor-house on the 
self-respect will make itself understood above all Hudson, after the vague but sweet«aasuranee that 
exterior rank. Clinton kissed the old lady’s hand Angela had unoonqpiously given Him of the dawn 
with affectionate homage before he presented her of love that she nould neither understand nor 
visitors. No empress could have received them conceal from its object. Delicate in his feelings, 
with more gracious sweetness. She evinced no and honorable in every fibre of his be^ng, the 
surprise at the sight of Okalona. young man was dissatisfied with himself. With 

Grace Morton led Angela up to her gr^nd- his superior knowledge of the world it seemed 
mother. like the snaring of a bird thud to win a sentiment 

“ It is Angela,” she said; “you have heard of so vaguely understood by the heart that must be 
her, and will love her as I do.” given to him, with a full knowledge of itself, or 

The old lady took Angela in her arms very not at all. 
gently, and kissed her on the forehead. Another thidfe troubled the young man: hav- 

“You are welcome, dear child,” she said; ing sought the*old missionary’s friendship, and, 
“welcome as my own Grace.” to a certain extent, shared his confidence, would 

The old lady cast a look of yearning tenderness not a subtile sense of honor have kept him aloof 
on Grace, who understood well the restraining from the girl until his ofcrn feelings had been 
dignity that prevented a close embrace, and explained, and accepted by her grandfather? 
those sweet, motherly caresses that had taken He too was harassed by the same doubt that tor- 
from her orphanage its bitter loneliness. j; mented his snother. The high breeding of this 

Thus, the principal persons that had adorned 
the Governor’s little party at Albany were re¬ 
ceived in his home, where two of them at least 
were to take their first lessons in the high civili¬ 
sation that was scarcely changed from the usages 
established at the English court. Among the suspicion. 

Government officials and officers of the army There was something of this in the girl hereeH, 
some of the best blood of the mother country who seemed to partake of all these traits imper- 
was represented, and to these were added younger ceptibly, and reproduce them in the delicacy of hef 
members of the nobility and various frvorites of own nature as we inherit refinement from studiogi 
the existing monarch and past kings, to whem and noble ancestors, appropriating the essencnof 
vast grants of land had been given, thus chain* acquirements that have passed info habit with 
ing them and their interests to the Colonies. them, as roses drink tfieir perfiime frotn the earth. 
Much to my lady’s satisfaction, young Feus- the air, or any of theSaguaforces that cultivation 
brook had gone back to his regiment, entering brings to them. The very style of her beauty was 
into no definite explanation with her regarding different from anything that appertained to her 
his feelings or intentions regarding the young life, and in itself suggested conjecture, 
girl against whom she entertained the cruel AH ibis perplexed and disturbed the young 
hatred which is born of jealousy and fear. For man greatly; for it brought before him a question 
herself she had but little doubt of Angela’s iden¬ 
tity with the child she had driven with such 
relentless hostility from Forsborough Castle. A 
dose study of the old man who claimed her is 
a granddaughter had more and more oonfirmed 
her in this belief. True, he was changed—greatly 
changed—beyond anything that years could have 
done; his shoulders were bent, his eyes had lost 
their eager fire; a spirit of gentle benevolence 
seemed to have possessed the prood spirit that j oonvinoe him that jui offer to divide any portion 
had always held her in a sort of dread; but 1 of his wealth with him or his woulA be held ae 


that set all the blue blood of along Jine of nobles 
into, antagonism with his love. If his doubts 
should change to reality—if. this fair girl should 
prove to be the creature so wronged by his own 
relative, through the deeper wrong he had done 
her mother, what course eonld he pursue toward 
her? Certainly th/ object which had broughfhim 
across the Atlantic could 'never &e carried out. 
One look into the old man’s free was enough to 


old man, which not even a long residence with 
the savages could impair, his profound knowledge, 
and the evidence that he sometimes gave' of 
deeper reading in the poetry of literature than g 
is common to the priesthood, gave, force to Uujr 
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a bitter insult/ He thought of Angela, bo igno- over his words, his looks, ancf the very touch of 
rant of values that all his vast inheritance would his hands, as they parted that day on the manor- 
be scarcely more than the offer of a handful of house wharf, as we read over and over a delight- 
wampum-beads, should he propose it as an atone- fill poem, finding new melody in it at every 
ment for wrongs of which she knew nothing, or rehearsal. She would listen to Okalona hour 
as a return for the love Jie had given her. after hour, hearing never a word, but so buried 

Yed, that he had given her: for with all his in sweet memories that the wild girl, seeing the 
heart and soul he loved the young creature who smiles in her eyes and on her lips, was satisfied 
might* have cause to hate him and all of his race, that her talk was giving pleasure, and would go 
remote as he really was from the man who had away satisfied. 

given him a princely position and left her worse ; Grace Morton watched her friends with singu- 
than destitute. . iar interest. She knew nothing of the causes 

Lord Fausbrook argued this point over and that might forebode disaster to this dawning 
over again in his mind: for it behooved him to passion, and studied it delicately as we watch a 
decide it before he again saw the old missionary, flower grow. Lady Fausbrook was less acute in 
who could alone confirm or sweep, away his her observation. She had no experience of feel- 
doubts. Perhaps he hod never realized till now ings akin to those that turned this young girl’s 
all the pride that sprang from the blue blood in life into a dream of heaven; and the Bubtle 
his veins, or the recoil which a sensitive man coarseness of her own sensations blinded her. 
feels from dishonor, even when transmitted to Thus, out of the craft which kept her mind busy 
an innocent person. At any rate the strife was with constant evil combinations, she began to 
long and bitter enough to keep him from all weave a new destiny for the girl, which Bhould 
thought of*seeking Angela during the first weeks < prove an invincible separation between her and 
of her sttiy in New York, or to start him on the Fausbroqk, before they could meet again. In 
long and tedious journey which alone would : order to carry out this project, she sought An- 
bring him into the presenoe of her grandfather, gela’s intimacy with all that sweet caressing 
Meantime, the thoughts that troubled him had softness of manner which could hardly have 
no place jn the bosom of Angela: for all the failed to win its way even into the confidence 
subtile influence of a -first love—all the more of an enemy. Adroitly, and as if carried away' 
bewildering because of its delightful vagueness by the force of her own admiration for John 
—turned even that solid red-brick house, with Roach, she would now and then bring him into 
all its ponderous furniture, into a paradise, her discourse, but not broadly enough to sur- 
The scenes from her window—which overlooked prise Angela, who, being too happy for dissent, 
the green fields and groves of Governor’s Island, listened with smiles, which were constantly com- 
the Brooklyn Heights, and all the changing ing and going upon her lips. My lady was content 
waters of the bay, sometimes flushed with the with the success of her experiment, but hesitated 
roses of early dawn, sometimes opaline with sun- to speak more plainly till the object of her machi- 
set tints—were to her always wonderful in their : nations should appear and aid her with a spirit 
beauty. She would sit in that square window-seat of kindred interest. He came at last, 
deeply embrasured in the thick wall, thinking [to be continued.] 


, ? , A. CHILD'S QUESTION. 

BT JOSEPHINE L. ROBERTS. 

Xvkbvwhebb to cammmv-floatiDg on the breeze, Why are yon so sadly, silently apart? 

Half-concealed in raindrops; gleaming through the trees; Everywhere is summer—is none in your heart? 

On the far horizon, misty with the blue: Ah, your tears are falling! yet, beyond the hill. 

Is there not a summer everywhere for you? Still the sun is shining, flows the river still. 

Full of brilliant gladness though the summer be. 
There are depths of glory and solemnity 
Which its wondrous promise only half reveals: 
Lo, the full perfection eternity conceals! 


As the sunlight glistens,through the forest-shade, 
And the fragrant blossoms in the qyiet &lade 
Open wide their petals in thq^ummer son. 

Still the moi^A welder, watching one by one. 


I So IjmJt and Wonder, while the honrs go, 
Li^^Vng to the music of the river's flow, 

. jubilate of the forest-birds, 

< Needing not expression in our feeble words. 
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While against the hay-mow rests my little head. 
I take in the beauty of the clover red; 

Strange sights in the meadow every day I see: 
Every day their meaning more unfolds to me. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 

BT XMILT H. MAT. 


No. 1—Is a walking-toilette, of dark-claret ends. These ribbons may be of double-faced 
cashmere. The skirt has a box-plaited flounce satin to match, or of satin-back velvet of two 
fourteen inches deep, which is mounted either inches width. The back forms irregular puffs, 
upon a foundation-skirt of the cashmere, or of Over the tunic is a deep kilt-plaited flounce as 



claret-colored silesia, faced on the outside and 
inside with the cashmere. The overskirt forms 
a tablier, draped across the front—ns sequin the 
illustration—and at the right side; the^fcping 
is fastened with ribbons, forming long loops and 


long as the back of the jacket; this extends to 
the side-seams of the jacket, and is fastened into 
the waistband of the skirt. Simply hemmed on 
the edge. • 

The jacket is new, and very elegantly trimraei 
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standing collar. This costume will require six¬ 
teen yards of cashmere, twelve brandebourgs, 
four yards of ribbon. If the brandebourgs which 
form the trimming for the waist and sleeves can- 


wit h passementerie. The front of the jacket is No. 2.—This costume is suitable for either 
cut with a short point, sloping off at the sides street or house-wear. The skirt is of striped 
into a long coat-tail at the back, although not watered silk of very dark blue—almost black. 


longer than the kilt. 


Tight coat-sleeves and It is box-plaited, the plaits the width of the 
watered stripe, and the entire skirt is of this 
watered silk, plaited into a deep yoke, the same 
IlQ as a kilted skirt. The overdress is made to 

simulate a polonaise: this is done by fitting a 
long corset-basque, on to which the drapery is 
arranged; the short apron-front is fitted over the 
figure, and attached to one side of the long 
basque, and the other is left loose and finished 
with hooks and loops to fasten under the back- 
drapery. The back-drapery is quite short and 
very much puffed, as may be seen in the illus¬ 
tration. This overdress is of dark-blue mixed 
all-wool camel’s-hair cloth. Any mixed goods of 
• wool, and of colors corresponding with the under- 
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not conveniently be procured, braiding with j ^ 

narrow black silk or worsted braid, in a design f 

corresponding somewhat to the passementerie j skirt, will look well. Ten yards of watered silk, 
trimming, will be almost ns effective. This model ‘ and four and a half yards of double-width ma- 
will also be a very desirable style for a cloth dress i ferial for the overdress will be required. The 
later in the season. t collar and cuffs are of the silk, and the front is 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


buttoned with small crocheted or metal buttons. 
The box-plaited skirt may be of the same material 
as the overdress, if preferred, making a much 
lees expensive costume. 



No. 6. 


No. 3—Is a very stylish and most useful oos- 
tume, of black silk, with velvet or cloth jacket, 
thus combiuing a house and walking-costume. 


The skirt has five foil double box-plaited ruffles, 
five inches deep each when finished, put on the 
foundation-skirt just to touch each other. The 
tunic is arranged to form very foil paniers, and 
much puffed at the back. As seen in the engrav¬ 
ing, the tunic crosses in front, the left over the 
right side. The jacket K which is to be of velvet 
or cloth, is perfectly plain, fitting perfectly, and 
buttoned down .the front with jet or crocheted 
buttons. Collar and cuffs of velvet, if the jacket 
is of cloth. A plain round waist of silk, open at 
the throat in the shape of a V, or cut square and 
trimmed with Spanish lace, worn with a belt and 



No. 7. 


sash, makes a handsome black dress for home or 
small dinner-company. Sixteen to eighteen yards 
of silk, and four or four and a half yards of vel¬ 
vet, will be required. 

No. 4—Is another Jacket, of velvet or plush, 
to be worn over any costume corresponding in 
color. It is simply a long coat-shaped basque, 
with the edge cut out in deep Vandyke points, 
slightly scalloped. These are bound with a piping 
of satin to match. Small buttons fasten the front, 
and there is no other trimming, unless one would 
like some jet passementerie down the fronts and 
i on the sleeves; but the more simply and plain 
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these jacketB are made, the more stylish they are 
considered. 

No. 6.—For a little girl of four years, we have 
a pretty Princess dress, of gray b6ge, cashmere, 
or cloth, with dark-blue or garnet velvet, which 



No. 8. 

is used for the turreted cape, cuffs, and border of 
skirt. The ribbons are of velvet to match. 

No. 6.—Another, for a boy of five to six years, 
ia of velvet. A kilted skirt, with jacket edged 
with fur, and fastened with brandebourgs of silk 
or worsted. Collar and cuffs of fur, or chinchilla 
cloth. 


No. 7—Is a costume of tartan plaid, for a girl 
of five years. It is cut in the Princess shape as 
fax; as the belt, where a box-plaited skirt is 
attached, black velvet being introduced between 
each box-plait. Collar, cuffs, and belt also of 
black velvet. The belt is attached to the dress, 
and fastens with one button in front. The upper 
part of this dress may have three box-plaits in 
front, and two in the back, or not, as the taste 
may decide. 

No. 8.—For a boy of eight years, our model, 
which is entirely new, calls for a blouse of gray 
tweed, with leather belt and buckles. It opens 
at the throat, and shows a striped Jersey beneath. 
Corduroy collar, cuffs, and knickerbockers. 


LADIES’ PATTERNS. 

Any style In this number will be sent by mail on receipt 
of full price for corresponding article in price list below. 
Patterns will be put together and plainly marked. Patterns 


designed to order. 

Princess Dress: Plain,.50 

“ “ with drapery and trimming, . . . .1.00 

Polonaise,.50 

Combination Walking Suits,.1.00 

Trimmed Skirts.. JiO 

Watteau Wrapper,.60 

Plain or Gored Wrappers,.35 

Basques,..*.35 

Coats,.35 

44 with rests or skirts cut off,..60 

Overskirts,..35 

Talmas and Dolmans,.35 

Waterproofs and Circulars,..36 

Ulsters,.36 


CHILDREN’S PATTERNS. 


Dresses: Plain, . . 

.25 

Combination Suits, . 

J5 

Skirts and Overskirts, 

.25 

Polonaise: Plain, . . 

.25 

44 Fancy, . 

J5 


Basques and Coats, . . .25 
Coats A Vests or Cut Skirts .35 

Wrappers,.25 

Waterproofs, Circulars 
; and Ulsters,.25 


BOY8’ PATTERNS. 


Jackets,.261 Wrappers,.25 

Pants,.20 Gents’Shirts, . ... .50 

Vests,.20 44 Wrappers, ... JO 

Ulsters,.301 


Infant's wardrobe, including seven pieces, $1.00: Slip, 
Dress, Baricoat, Band, Shirt, Bib, Cloak. 

We have marked in the catalogue the patterns we always 
keep in stock. 

In sending orders for Patterns, please send the number 
and mouth of Magazine, also No. of page or figure or any¬ 
thing definite, and also whether for lady or child. Addrem, 
Mrs. M. A. Jones, 28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 


FOUR COLORED PATTERNS. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number we give, printed 
in colors, four different designs—one for a Blot- 
ting-Case, one for a Miniature Screen, one for a 
Music-Book, and one for a Jewel-Case. We pro¬ 
ceed now to describe how they are to be made: 

Blotting - Case. — Use unbleached butch era* 
linen, crash, or pongee for the foundation. The 
design is worked in filoselle silks; the colors as 
Vojl LXXXIV.—21. 


indicated; and the embroidery is done in Ken- 
si ngton-stitch. After the work is done, press 
it well, and then mount it upon the card-board 
cover. Line the inside of both the front and 
back with silk or satin of a contrasting color: 
golden-brown or cardinal «red will look best. 
Fill in the inside with some sheets of blotting- 
paper, which may be fastened by slipping under 
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336 TOILET CUSHION. 


a cord attached to the centre of the book. Fasten \ 
the two backs together by over-seam, or else tie i 
them with narrow ribbon-bows in two places. j 

Miniature Screen. — This little screen is < 
worked on silk or satin' of an olive-green. 
Surah silk is better than a French silk, as it \ 
is soft and has a serge-like twill. Work in j 
silks. Red and yellow for the birds. The stems, j 
ring, and poles are most effective in a good j 
shade of brown. All in Kensington-stitch. The j 
stems are Bimply outlined; the birds worked 
solid. 

Music-Book. —For this an 6 cru linen or crash 
will be most appropriate. The band on which j 
“ Music” is printed should be of satin or velvet 
(also the smaller one below), then worked and j 
applied in its proper place. The leaves, birds, j 
flowers, etc., are all done in colored filoselle, j 
Mount the work, when completed, upon card- j 
board—lining, etc., same os the blottiug-case. J 


EMBROIDERIES. 


Jewel-Box. —For the jewel-box, we would 
suggest having the box first made of wood m 
light as possible. When this is not convenient, 
two thicknesses of very stout card-board will do 
nicely. Cover the under one neatly with silk or - 
satin. Cut out the separate pieces, and shape 
the top of the lid to the ends. Embroider the 
outside pieces as shown by the design, and in 
the same colors, etc., as described for the blot- 
ting-case. After the embroidery is done, stretch, 
press, and then cover neatly the outside pieces 
of card-board. It may all be sewed together in 
an over-seam, and the edges covered with a fine 
gold-colored silk cord. A bit of narrow silk 
fringe, in two colors, finishes the edge of the lid. 
A tiny lock should be added. Linen, pongee, 
6 cru satin, velvet, or plush may be used for the 
foundation. Great care must be taken to cover 
all the pieces neatly and have them cut exactly, 
or else, in putting together, the pieces will not fit. 


TOILET CUSHION. 

BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



The cushion is made of shirting muslin, twelve t 
and a quarter inches square, and filled with bran, 
the back covered with plain red satin, and the 
corners of the upper surface overlaid with puffs 
of old-gold colored satin, leaving a square of three 
nnd a quarter inch side for the centre, which may 
be either of red plush, or formed of Irish net , or 


, a piece of embroidery. The ruched parts are 
bordered with a frill of satin ribbon half an inch 
wide. The outside border is finished with a puff 
of red satin one and a half inches wide, and the 
corners are ornamented with small silk tuft* or 
tassels. 


EMBROIDERIES, LOBSTER-NAPKIN, Etc. 

BT MRS. JANE WBAVER. 


In the front of the number we give two pages j kerchief-corner—something unusually elegant— 
of embroideries. One contains two patterns for j and also a design for a lobster-cloth or napkin, 
embroidering on flannel, cashmere, muslin, etc., j the latter to be done in outline-stitch, in red 
etc. The other contains a pattern for a hand- 4 working-cOtton. 
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We give here a Hungarian Walking-Coat, the No. 4.—Sleeve. 

most fashionable affair out thie season: a long,; No. 6.— Collar. 

close-fitting coat, to be made of cloth braided. The letters and notches show how the pieces 
Our illustrations show both back and front. j are to be put together. The front is to be fitted 
We also giro, on a Supplement, ftill-siie pat- j with darts for the bust; and for some ladies 
terns by which to cut it out, The eoat consists, \ another dart may be required, near the arm- 
as will be seen, of fire pieces, vis: < seam. The dotted lines on the skirt of the back 

No. 1.— Half op Front. I show where the plaits are laid, which fold under 

No. 2.— Half of Back. j the back-seam, giving the proper fullness to the 

No. 3.— Half of Side-back. \ skirt of the coal. In cutting out this garment— 

1387 ; 
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or any other, for that matter, that we give—the and then fitted to the lady who is to wear it,- 
pieces should be cut first out of some old muslin, before cutting into the cloth, allowing for seams. 



etc. It must also be lengthened or 



shortened in the skirt part, to suit 
the height of the wearer. As may be 
seen, it is rather a long coat. Black 
or dark-blue cloth, trimmed with 
black braid, will be more stylish than 
any other color. 

We also give here reduced diagrams 
of the several pieces. This is to show 
the manner in which the braiding is 
put on. On the Supplement we give 
the braiding patterns, full site, viz: 
Corner for the Basque, Corner far 
Collar, Brandebourg down the Front, 
Top of Braiding on the Bock, Bottom 
of Braiding on the Back, Braiding 
for Sleeve. Notice that a part of the 
braiding on the back, between the top 
and bottom, is so easy to do that we 
do not think it necessary to reproduce 
it on the Supplement. 

A row of braid edges the entire 
coat. The brandebourgs trimming the 
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front, of which there are five, as will be seen, or order them from a city store, if convenient, as 
can be made at home with frog-bkttOns amt they are mpre durable, 
tubular braid; but it is better, perhaps, to buy 


FAN OF PEACOCK-FEAT HERS. 


BT MRS. JANE W EATER* 



Take an ordinary paper Japanese fan with & < and precision. If possible to get the breast and 
good handle, cut the fan as nearly the shape of j head of a small bird, finish with it; but these 
the model as can be done, covfy fhis on both sides are difficult to find. A nice bow of satin ribbon 
with some peacock-blue or green satin, then gum j to match, or a bright cardinal color,, will make a 
•u the feathers, adding a few stitches to keep i very pretty finish; 
them more secure. Arrange them with neatness l 


DESIGNS FOR CHAIR-COVERS, TIDIES, Etc. 

BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number we give four differ¬ 
ent designs, that may be worked on fine linen 
sheeting, and used for chair-covers, tidies, etc., 
at pleasure. In this case, they are to be done in 
what are called “ bobbin-silks.” They all are 
patterns copied from ancient manuscripts in the 
British Museum. 

The first is a stripe, to be worked entirely in 
outline, and both sides of the work made to pre¬ 
sent the same appearance — that is, to have 
neither right nor wrong side. The design is 
first to be traced on the linen. You trace out 
the outline in fine running stitches, taking up 
every alternate three threads; return by work¬ 
ing over the three threads left in first passing 
over the outline. Both sides are now alike, with 
a fine tracing of stitches. You now work over 
Vol. LXXXIV,—22. 


these stitches in tapestry or long-stitch, taking: 
each one up carefully, and working into the last. 
The other side is worked over in the same man¬ 
ner. The interior of the small figures arc worked 
in point-au-pawf, This stripe is used in alterna¬ 
tion with a stripe of open-work. 

The other three designs are sprigs, which are 
to be worked and shaded as Been in the patterns. 
They may be alternated with the above stripe, 
between stripes of open-work. In addition, they 
may be used for an almost infinite variety of 
purposes, being introduced at the taste of the 
fair embroiderer. On d’oyleys they would 'come 
in very conveniently. 

These designs may also be done in fine crewels, 
and applied to almost any purpose in embroidery. 
This colored plate is an extra one. 
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This bag, intended for being suspended on the 
waistband, is made of black moirg or satin, and 
is braided. It is of simple form, but capable of 
holding purse, handkerchief, etc. Line with 
silk or satin, and finish the edge with a silk cord 
to match. 

Very pretty, if made to match the drew of 
the same material, and all the fashion, this 


Make the cushion of ticking, and fill with embroidered in Kensington-stiU^L In one corner, 
either feathers or hair. The cover is of plush, of The edge is finished with a S^eefia worsted 
any color, ornamented with a design of flowers 1 tassel-fringe. * 
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ROUND MAT, OR PENWIPER, EDGED WITH BEADS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


This model, as a penwiper, is made of five j glass beads, and a steel bead at each point and 
graduated rounds of fine scarlet cloth, each j where the bars cross. Beneath these worked 
worked on the edge in crossed loops of small s rounds, two or three rather smaller rounds of 
bright-white glass beads, with a out-steel bead of j block silk, and one of cloth, the same size as the 
the some size in the centre of each loop. The ! largest upper one, are fastened. For a mat, leave 
smallest round, in the centre, is worked with \ out the under leaves. 

ALPHABET FOR MARKING. 








EDITOR’S TABLE. 

EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. A Pretty Novrltt la to make a receptacle for odd* and 

What ark Good Manners ?—Our correspondent aril sob- ends wtth a Japanese paper hand-screen—we mean those that 
acriber wfio asked us “ What is it that makes a gentleman ?'* are sold for a few cents—having a handle, and covered with 
uow inquires what it is that we call “ good manners." fancy figured paper, showing only a short length of lumboo- 

We reply that the first thing is to draw a distinction stick framework. The handle is uppermost when the screen 
between manner and manners. A man mny be bftro with a becomes the receptacle, and has a large bow on it to hang It 
handsome presence and a graceful air r which go so far up by. The whole screen is hidden by a piece of pretty cre- 
towards a good manner, and yet be entirely without man- tonne cut to the shape, sewed on all round the edge, forming 
tiers. The eesence of good manners is courtesy. Of oourae a l«g or pocket. This has a ruche of colored satin ribbon 
a well-bred person will know how to enter a room, how to | or a piece of lace all round the edge, and also at the top. 
eat at table, how to drees, etc., etc. These tilings are best The pocket is not very full, but sufficiently eo to hold a few 
learned by observing the behavior of older persons, or those > things. Any serai* of materials can be used up thus. The 
who have a reputation for' beiug well-mannered. Many | colored bow matches the cretooue. These receptacles look 
of them are purely conventional, and vary with the locality j well on the hack of r bed for holding watch, pocket-band- 
or UAtiou: as when, for example, iu London it is correct to > kerchief, etc., etc., or on the wall beside the fireplace. The 
go to a morning weddiug iu a walking-dress, and iu Paris in j pocket only reaches to the paper edge, allowing the bamboos 
a swnllow-tnil coat. > to be eeen above. Bottles of eau-de-cologne, fitted into 

But behind these varying conventionalisms lie tilings [ pretty satin covers, are attractive. A circular piece of card- 
which rentalu the same under all circumstances and iu all > board, covered with satin, forms the base, and the bag is 
places. One Is never to be dogmatic in ordinary con versa- \ sewed on to this neatly round the edge. The top is edged 
lion. Your neighbor’s opinion, to your thinking, may be | with lace, and a length of ribbon ties round the neck of the 
all wroug: but he is as much entitled to it as you are to j bottle, and finishes off in a smart little bow. A spray of 
yours; and it is ill-bred to insist on asserting the contrary. J flowers should be embroidered on, or a running pattern in 
Another point is not to monopolize the conversation, j Russian cross-stitch in colored silks. 

Another, not to talk of yourself Another, not to inter- j - 

rupt a person when speaking. Another, not to contradict, j Vert Labor Ears, as novelties, are now made by Indies 
This last is very rarely done, we admit, in general society. J In the country, who can obtain feathers of all kinds, and are 
But it is quite common in the home-circle. Yet it is only j used as screens for the fireplace, among other purposes, 
in the most serious mattere^-in affairs where duty is impena- l The fau is made large enough to hide the fireplace, and it 
tiv*—tliat it is allowable. We have known husband and > either stands by itself in the grate, resting against the tens, 
wife, however, daughter and mother, brother and sister, to j or is fitted into a solid little stand of ebonized wood. Poultry 
contradict each other on the most trivial subjects: so that a j feathers of all kinds are used; and they are glued on. row 
visitor trembled to hear auy one speak, because sure that ) upon row, commencing at the edge and working towants the 
some member of the family wenld contradict, apparently fofr \ centre. Ter those who point, this fan can be first color*-1. 
the mere sake of contradicting. j and, when dry, painted with a bold design of leave* am4 

These aw some of die more apparent faults to bo avoio’ed. I flowers springing from each or one side; or the card4w«*T4 
The detail Is almost Infinite. But those who follow f7>o \ can be covered with gold or colored muslin, tacked round 
gujjfrol rule never to do or say anything that will hurt ’ the edge, and afterwards bound over with ordinary binding 
aisM tier’s feelings, will be die best bred, and will he liked l galloon with a stout needle, 
and sought after accordingly. The world docs not admire ! - 

people who have “ angles "—sharp points that are continu- > Avoid tor Damp Nioiit Air, as also that of early mor> 
atty running into one. And good manners are incompatible > ing, at this soaaon of the ymr. There is hardly any part of 
with such “angles," j the United States, except on the strictly granite formatkms 

- < of the New England sea-coast, which are not more or Isas 

TaASJtY Maoazines, made np of poor stories taken from £ inal uious in the fall months. Our grandfathers uaed to 
thir^-rnte English periodical*, are started every year, live a j talk of "chills and fevers;" we talk now of “ malaria :** but 
fsw months, and then die, defraudlug their suhecrilters. j the two things mean much the same. A good fire, «*pe> 
“W* havo continual complaints from people who have been \ daily an open oue, is one of the best preventive*: for it 
“trfkon in" in this way. But how can we help the victims? £ kills the malaria. Never go out to the front door wren. 

The only remedy is to subscribe for a magazine like > after sundown, without some covering to the bead. Cm 

l^-.t 'rson," that has always kept its promises, and that Is, ^ chilly mornings take a cup of coffee or tea before venturing 

a&is long and successful career has proved, “the cheapest into the open air. After frost these precautions are not as 

ant l>e3t." necessary. 

“I *ridr op The Ladies." —The Newport (Pa.) Ledger says “Whatever Is ‘Chic.’"— The Augusta (Ark.) Yidette 
of»« r lad number; “ Peterson is ahead of all others: it is j says, of our last number, that a " better one has not been 
the i >dde of the ladies, and its coming looked for anxiously lamed: it is filled with whatever is chic in style: all tlw 
auil i 'Ogerly: noue is so good as Petersou’s." i; departments—literary, bullion, etc.—are managed with skill: 

- no lady should be without it." 

“C ood Things On Every Page."—T ho Toledo (Ohio) Bee - 

says: “ Peterson’s last number bristles with good things on Wb Give aw Extra Colored Patterk, as will be sera, 

ever} page: it is the most attractive lady’s-magazine pub* j in this number. No other magazine, remember, gives th«s* 

lislie* and by far the cheapest." „ i oolored patterns, like “ Peterson" does. 
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M Thk Golden Girr”— Our Splendid Perhum.— Our prin¬ 
cipal premium fur getting up clubs for 1864 will be a beauti¬ 
ful volume for the oeutre-tabls, similar in dm aud general 
; appearance to our popular Illustrated Album, but differing 
from that, and excelling'it, in the fact, among other things, 
that it will coptain more than twioe as many steel-engrav¬ 
ings and illustrations. It will be richly bound in awrooco 
doth, with gilt edges, etc., etc. We offer this choice volume 
because many persons write that they have enough engrav¬ 
ings for framing, and would prefer something else for a 
premium. We have uever offered any premium that, on the 
whole, is so costly and elegaut as the u Golden Gift” 

We fW* t however, engrave, as usual, a large-dee steel- 
plate for a premium. So that, persons getting up clubs can 
have it, If they prefer it to the 44 Gulden Gift.” The sim is 
■ twenty-five by tweuty inches. The picture represents > 
fond mother carrying her little-one up to bed, and is enti¬ 
tled “Tired Out.” It would frame charmingly for the 
. parlor or dtting-room. 

We shall also give, for some of the clubs, an extra copy of 
. the magazine for 1884; and, for large dabs, an extra copy, 
ns well a* the 44 Golden Gift” and 44 Tired Out.” It Is not 
too soon to begin to get up your clubs for 1884. Send for a 
.^ecimea to eanvass with. 44 Peterson” is cheapest and best 

MartN'O Young Girls Precocious .— 1 The New York Sun 
had recently some very excellent remarks on this Biibject. 
Noticing the growing tendency to give expensive and elab¬ 
orate children’s parties, it said: “Even young children are 
drawn into the whirlpool of dissipation, add dance, aud 
dress, and flirt to an extent that promises badly for their 
own foture and for that of their parents and country. 
Children's hops, children's germans, children’s foucy balls 
ftrni garden-parties are a regular feature. The folly and 
wickedness of these unnatural displays is abundantly evi¬ 
dent in the whole after-career and development of these 
unfortunate little ones. At ten years of age the little girl 
of the day Is an Incipient coquette ; at fourteen she is a 
finished woman of the world, and, as some one has aptly 
remarked, 4 knows as much as her mother, aud enjoys her 
knowledge a great deal morel* What the result will event¬ 
ually be is a grave and serious question. At present it 
might draw tears from the liardeet wor&Hng to see the 
wholesale destruction of nature’s most beautiful work which 
Is going on.” 

WHAtWaar the Old ENoli8ii Flower*?— This is a ques¬ 
tion often asked. In the* garden of Shakespeare’s house, at 
Stratford-on-Avon, all the flowers mentioned in his plays 
have been collected and are carefully cultivated In Ben 
Jonson's “Paris Anniversary” there is a catalogue of the 
flowers which at that time were generally known. We quote 
it here: 

“ Well done, my pretty ones, rain roses still. 

Until the last be dropped; then hence; aud-fill 
Your fragrant prickles for a secoud shower. 

Bring corn-flag, tulip, and Adonis’ flower, 

Fair ox-eye* goldy-luckB, and columbine, 

Pinks, goulands, king-cups, and sweet sops In-wine, 
Blue hair-bells, pagles, pansies, calaminth. 
Flower-gentle and the fair-haired hyacinth. 

Bring rich carnations, flenr-de-luces, lilies. 

The checkered and purple-ringed daffodillies. 

Bright crown-imperials, klngwpear, hollyhocks, 

Sweet Venus-navel and soft kdysmocks.” 

Back Numbers or Tins Masawne can always be supplied 
by news-agents, or by the publisher. If your newsagent 
happens to be ont of the number you wish* write to as, 
enclosing the retail price per number (eighteen cents), and 
we will forward the number, postage frec^by return mail. 

Nkter Los* Tour Temper, under any provocation. Bo- 
member that a “soft answer tumeth away wretb.” 


Additions To Clubs. may be < made, at the price paid by 
the rest of the dub, at any time during the year. It is agver 
toolaJUto make these additions. When enough additional sub¬ 
scribers have been sent, the getter-up will be entitled to 
another premium or»premiams, precisely as If it were a new 
club. Back numbers,to January Inclusive,cun always..I» 
supplied. 

Tvx Barr ox Everything— stories, fashions, fancy-work, 
etc.—suitable for a lady’s magazine, is found in 44 Peterson.” 
Such is the verdict of that critical authority, the Boston 
Globe, which adds, very truly, that this * 4 !* the most pop¬ 
ular lady’s magazine in the country.” 

It Is-Not Too Early To Begin to get up dubs for 1884. 
See the very beautiful new premium, 44 The Golden Gift,* 1 
.advertised on the- second page of the cover, as- one of the 
inducements for getting up dube. 

•An Ignominious Pliunt.-^TW* is fVom an original pio- 
ture by Riviere, which made quite a sensation in Parts 
when it came out there last year. Where will you fiud its 
equal? 

• ’ 44 The Ear must and Bent.”— ‘■The 1 Merrilhra (Wls.) Leader 
says: 44 Peterson’s, the earliest, Is still the beet of the lady’s- 
booka: it is continually improving: every lady should take 
it” 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

The LaM Athenian. Translated, from the Swedish of Vidor 
Rydberg by .William W. Thomas, Jr. 1 vol., 12mo. Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson A Brother*.—Tills Is a new edition of a histor¬ 
ical romance, which has already had a great success, though 
not one as great as, in our opiuion, it deserves. It is in¬ 
comparably better than the novels of the same kind by 
Ebars: for it is lively and dramatic, while even his best arq 
dull and prosaic. The scene is laid in Athens, at the time 
Of Julian the Apostate. The pictures of social and political 
life there, at that period, are as vl7id ms they are correct; we 
know nothing similar so good, except Kingsley’s ptetunre of 
Alexandrian life in 44 Hypatia.” The characters are. sharply 
drawn, powerfully individualized, ami act naturally as well as 
dramatically. In the present dearth of good romances, it is 
pleasant to Como on such a book as this. A charming love- 
story runs through the pitges. The translation is by the 
Hon. • W. W. Thomas, United States Minister to Sweden. 

life of Thurlote Weed. Edited by his Daughter. Harriet A. 
Weed. Vol T, 4to. Bo*fn»: Houghton, Mifflin A Co.— Tills is 
the first installment of the memoir of a man, who for two 
generations was more or less coucerned with pnblic affairs 
la. the United 1 State*, aud particularlywith those. In the 
.groat State Of New York. In the present voiumewehavehie 
autobiography, so for as be wrote it, and alto an almost 
infinite Dumber of anecdotes of him and hit contemporaries 
contributed by hie daughter. No student of American hi* 
tovy should fail to read tbfowork. 

Deep Breathing. TramhMd from the German. 1 vol , 18mo. 
Hmv York: M. L. fMbrook A Ob.—The idea of this little 
treatise is that deep breathing cures weaknees ahd otksr 
affections of the throat and lungs, and Is especially useful 
where there Is a tendency to consumption. We think the 
tlieory a correct one,'and recommend the work accordingly. 

Princess AmeUe. “No Home Ssrfcs.” 1 eoL, 12mo. Boston : 
Marts Broihsn.-^An excellent little story. The acme an 
laid in France, just before the breaking out of tbe flraE 
French iBdvotation, aad the characters move in what la 
called “high life.” The story baa a happy ending, aa all 
love stories ought to have. 
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Til* Delicacy and Refinement of the colored fashion- \ 
plates In “ Peterson's Magazine ” nr® universally commented | 
ou, both in private letters and by the newspaper press, v 
“Compared with the other colored fashions published,” says a $ 
subscriber, “they are like a high-bred lady to a vulgar fish- s 
wife.” The reason is that“ Peterson's” fashions are priuted < 
from steel-plates, and colored by hand: and it is impossible \ 
in any other way to produce first-class work. We wish it ? 
was otherwise: for the saving by lithography, etc., etc., is ^ 
very great. Bnt we aim to gire the best, xrfuitever the coat. $ 
The reputation of “ Peterson ” is more to us than the money. \ 
Other magazines, without an exception, give the cheap and ? 
finally lithograph fashions: tills is the only one that gives < 
the costly and refined steel-plates colored by hand. \ 

' “Literary Mr.arr Unquestionable, rrc.”— The Keiths- £ 
boro (Ill.) News says of this magazine: “Its literary merit is l 
unquestionable; in every department it is replete with mat- ; 
ton of interest to ladies; and as an accessory to the work¬ 
table it is indispensable.” 

“Price Low, Yet Quality High."— The Clinton (WJs.) 
Herald says: “ Peterson's is a fashion-book that every family 
should have: though the price is low, the quality is high.” \ 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate as a Brain Pood.—Dr. 8. T. 1 
Newcomer, 31. I)., Greenfield, 0., says: “ In cases of general > 
debility, and torpor of mind and body, it does exceedingly i 
well.” \ 

With the fall season a new brand of velveteen appears in ^ 
the market, called the “Bevano.” It differs from the ordi- ? 
nary bniud from the fact that it is Genoa-faced, in imitation \ 
of tlie celebrated Genoa velvets, which it resembles so closely > 
that it can with difficulty bo told from them. We believe \ 
that tills new brand will prove one of the t>eet of this most ^ 
popular article, which has now become so fashionable. \ 

The leading hair modiste in this country, Mrs. CL Tbomp- < 
son. New York, expects to produce several novelties in hair- j 
work this season. < 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 

[Medical Botany—O r the Garden, Field, and Forest.} 

BY ABRAM LIVJ5XKY, A. M., M. D. 

No. IX.— Lady’b-Slipper—Liverwort. 

Lady’s-Supfer —Qypripodmm pmbeeoent. Derivative: Ku» ; 
Rrts; Yenns; podion, a sock or slipper. Other names, i 
Noab's-ark, Moccasin-plant, etc. Natural order Orchklocex. ; 
General character: Stem about one foot high, leafy; leaves ! 
three to six inches long, alternate, elliptic, lanceolate, acu- ; 
minate, sheathing; flower mostly solitary and terminal; ! 
petals wavy, curled, stained with purplish-brown; lip ; 
Inflated, saocated, moccasin-shaped, one to one and a half ! 
inches long, pale-yellow. This very striking and unique ■ 
flower is well worth looking after, in rich, moist woodlands, ; 
during the month of May. It belongs to the large orchid < 
order, one beautiful genus, of which is the Orchie epectabiiu > 
—Priest-in-the-pulpit; flowers pale pink-purple, four to L 
eight in a bracteate spike, on a five-angled scape, about six j 
inches high. Darwin refers thus to the genus: i 

“ With blushes bright ns mom fair Orchi* charms, > 

And lulls her infant in her fondling arms; > 

8bft plays Affectum round her lmeom’s throne, > 

And guards his life, forgetful of her own.” I 


The crypripedium, or ladyVsttpper, Is a gentle nervous 
stimulant, and somewhat anti-spasmodic; used instead sf 
valerian oft times, especially by the botaaioo-eclectic phy¬ 
sicians or tlioee of Thonapeouian proclivities: the powdered 
roots form the “ Nerve-powder” of the latter, and is an in- 
poriant ingredient in the “Ladies' 8pieed Bitters” pot *p 
by them. It is harmless, and mothers can certainly nse an 
infusion almost ad libitum. It is more pleasant—and per¬ 
haps as effectual in many simple nervous states—as the tell¬ 
tale asafethla: a medicine declared by a late Pro f ess or tu 
be Invaluable, if it could only be disguised! Many mothers 
will give “drops” or “soothing-syrups” to their babes and 
young children, the advice of physicians to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Milk of asafetlda is preferable. 

Liverwort—Liver-Leaf — Hepatiea triloba. Order Jh 
vuncalaoem. Leaves all radical, subrenlform, cordate, whh 
three ovate, obtuse, or rounded lot**, purplish beneath, m> 
petioles or foot-stalks three to live inches long. Flower- 
scapes several, four to six inches long, silky-v illoaa. Inre- 
lucre of three simple leaflets, villous externally, re se m bling 
sepal*. The petal-like sepals blue or pale-purpliah, occa¬ 
sionally white. Au attractive little plant—one of the early 
harbingers of spring. 

The medicinal properties of this modest pleat haw 
been extolled in dropsies, both of the abdomen and the 
lower limbs, used in the form of poultices, thus: Take sev¬ 
eral handfuls of the leaves, and put them in a ▼ easel <A 
boiling water. These are to bo gently simmered for several 
hours, then removed from the fire. Beat the leaves into • 
pulpy mass, aud stir in ground flaxseed, to form a poultice. 
Spread on flannel, and apply hot: repeat in twelve hour*. 
The poultice excites a copious perspiration and a free dis¬ 
charge from the kidneys. Marked results bare been 
obtained by some practitioners, while others have keen 
sadly disappointed. 8ucli will always be ths result, I appre¬ 
hend, of empirical practice. 

Besidos those diuretic properties, the liverwort posemes 
some astriugent aud demulcent properties. At one time it 
hod considerable reputation ms a remedy in haemoptysis 
(spitting blood) aud chronic coughs. The writer has i» 
cause to believe that this plaut, or a score of otheis of 
similar reputation, possesses auy demulcent properties supe¬ 
rior to—in fact, not equal to—the elm-lwrk or flaxseed infu¬ 
sions, the latter sugared and acidulated with lemou-juke. 
Advisers and presenters are numerous in every commu¬ 
nity ; and it often astonishes the physician to discover vturt 
wonderfbl knowledge is possessed by ths common people, 
just in proportion as they do not know. 


PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 

^“Everything relating to tills department should be 
addressed “ Puzzle Editor," Peterson's Maoaeine, Lock 
Box 437, Marblehead, Maas. 


No. 20ft. —Crobs-Worb Enigma. 

My first Is in nose, but not in hand. 

My second** in sit, but not in stand. 

3fy third is In cat, hut not In dog. 

My fourth is in pig, hut not in hog. 

My fifth is in lock, but not iu key. 

My sixth is in yon, but not iu me. 

My whole, if you look, yon will plainly see, 
la an isle lu the Mediterranean Sea. 

Montioetto, J tL Jennie. • 

No 206. —Ladder Puzzle. 

The uprights are composed of words of eleven letters sack; 
the right meaning bound lees, the left, bonds. 

The rounds, beginning with ths lowest, mean: 1. Tiger- 
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Ma St To invert with office. 3. A lover. 4 A mark, 
i. To make equal. 

Harlem, N. Y. Mixxik S. Yon. 

No. 207 .—Cross-Word Enigma. 

My flrrt is in cotton, but not in ailk. 

My second's in water, but not in milk. 

My third ia iu chalk, but not in cheese. 

My fourth is iu turnips, but not in peas. 

My filth ia in broom, but not iu brush. 

My sixth is in porridge, bnt not in mush. 

My seventh's In virtue, but not in sin. 

My whole ia the country I live in. 

Wibcoksx* Gibl. 

No. 208.— East Word-Square. 

1. A girl's name. 2. A beast of prey. 3. A canal around 
a castle. 4. Agaiust. 

//upAat, OoL • M. C. Damall. 

Answers Next Month. 

Amwua to Puzzles in tux September Number. 

No. 202. 

Pktkrhom's. 

No. 203. 

FLAG 

LOVE 

AYER 

GERM 

No. 204. 

Careless. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Worn» About Decorating. —The ordinary cream-colored 
Madras figured muslin, with colored flowers over it, sold for 
curtains, or by the yard, drapes prettily, aud looks uncom¬ 
monly well if tied back at the sides with colored silk hand¬ 
kerchiefs. with the points in front. The small cheap Japanese 
paper hand-screens look well crossed and thrust into the hand¬ 
kerchief in front. Auotlier effective way is to festoon red 
Turkey twill with crossed sprays of pampas-grass, tied with 
dark-green or blue ribbon, or to fasten colored paper fans 
•iautwise between the festoons. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

October Is a busy month, If one would have spring-flowers 
tke following year: for the garden should now be cleaned 
mi dead plants and weeds, and be arranged for the winter 

Transplant all fibrous-rooted perennials, and biennials, and 
layered plants. Have a ball of earth to each root, and plant 
ttwm where they are intended to remain. Among the per¬ 
ennials are: golden-rod, michaelmas daisy, everlasting sun¬ 
flower, campanulas, lychnis, polyanthus, violets, aconites, 
gentian, double daisies, hepatlcas, saxifrage, and others of 
Che like kind; peonies, lil!ee*of-the»va!1ey, monkshood, flag¬ 
leaved iris, and others; the roots of these require parting 
mad re-planting, or in four years they die away. 

Thu McuDials are: Canterbury bells—while, blue, and 


purple—all the varieties of carnations, French honeysuckle, 
tree mallow, tree primrose, wallflower, scabious, rocket, 
stock gilliflower, sweet-williams, hollyhocks, and others. 

Wherever the plants are to be placed, the earth must be 
well loosened by forking the ground. 

Bulbs of every description to be planted in the borders 
and beds, aud be potted for forcing. If a tulip-bed is required, 
the eaith must be dug out, three inches of cuw-duug be 
placed in, aud then the earth returned to the bed. 

For hyacinths, a soil is recommended of loam, leaf-mold, 
well-rotted manure, aud silver saud. One or two bulbs in 
each pot, well drained, and then plunged into cocoanut-fibrv 
deep enough to cover three inches above the pot; they may 
remain a month in this state, and then be brought into a 
room or greenhouse for forcing or otherwise; but after Leav¬ 
ing the plunging bed, the bulbs must never need water. 

Flowering shrubs of all kinds to be pruned. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Every Receipt in Utu Cook-Book hoe been letted by e 
practical housekeeper. 

SOUP AMD FISH. 

8onp Masyre .—Melt a quarter of a pound of butter in a 
stew-pan, and pnt in to it six onions cut into thin slices; stew 
them in batter for ten minutes. Next cut up two or three 
heads of celery, a little parsley, about one pound of spinach, 
some burnt crusts, and seasoning of salt and pepper. Stif 
the vegetables in the butter for another ten minutes, then 
put to them two quarts of water; let all simmer together 
gently for an hour and a half. When ready to serve, put to 
it the yolks of three eggs well beaten, and three table¬ 
spoonfuls of vinegar. The soup must not boil after the 
eggs and vinegar are added, or it will curdle. 

Codfish. —Tie the fish Severn! times over with string; lay 
It In cold water plentifully salted, aud let It boil gently, 
carefully skimming the water. When done, lift it up and 
let it drain, then serve. An ordlnary-sise piece will be done 
two or three minutes after the water comes to boiling-point. 

MEATS. 

Rabbit* with Onions.—After the rabbit is cleaned, truss ft, 
and put it on to boil with cold water enough to cover it. 
When the rabbit is boiled tender, take it out and fiy it in 
boiling lard to a light brown; take it out and set it uear the 
fire; have six onions sliced, and put them in the boiling 
lard. When they are fried a nice brown, pour a little boil¬ 
ing water in the frying-pan, and one tablespoonful of 
browned flour; pour this gravy ovpr the rabbit, and serve. 
Season with pepper and salt. After boiling the rabbit 
tender, it may be served with drawn-butter sauce that has 
had six boiled onlous put in it. The onions must flrrt be 
boiled perfectly tender. Pour this sauce over the rabbit, 
and serve. 

Cold Roast Fowls Fried.— Beat the yolks of two eggs. Cut 
the fowls into pieces, and dip them flrrt ia the egg, then in 
the crumbs. Fry the cut pieces in butter or nice lard. 
Grated cheese may be used to give a piquant flavor. The 
dish may be garnished With slices of fried potatoes. 

Pie of Cold Roast Veal —Cut the veal in small pieces, and 
season them with pepper and salt. Make a nice paste, line 
a deep pie-dish, fill it half fnll of the meat, and on the top 
lay some oysters, with some lumps of butter. Cover the pie 
with the paste, and bake it. 

I VEGETABLES. 

I To Improve Potatoes of Bad Quality.— Potatoos are some- 
f Hhum of very inferior qualify, being deficient in starch. 
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Th© method to Improve them'by cooking it to peel them, 
and boil them gently until -nearly done. Then drain the 
water from them, and put them agaiu upon the lire, to make 
them hot'Without horning them; then mash them with a 
fork. The fork breaks them into pieces and allows the 
water to escape, thus very much improving the potatoes. 

Spinach, French Fashion .—Cook the spinach in the ordi¬ 
nary way; strain it perfectly dry; chop it np very finely. 
Put it into a saucepan with a good piece of butter, enough 
white sugar to sweeten, and a little cream or milk. Stir 
well on the fire until it boils. 

Whipped Potatoes .—Whip boiled potatoes to creamy light¬ 
ness with a fork. Beat in butter, milk, pepper and salt; at 
last, Che frothed white of an egg. Toss irregularly upon a 
dish, set in the oven two minutes to re-heat, but do not let 
it color. 

DESSERTS. 

Bice-Bails .—Boil some milk, and thicken it with some 
rice-flour mixed with cold water. When the milk begins to 
boil, stir in as much of the rice-flour mixed as above as will 
make the whole about as thick as a custard. When suffi¬ 
ciently boiled, add a tnuilt piece of hotter and*a little salt 
Wet your custard-cups, fill them with the mixture, and, 
when cold, turn them out on a large dish, aud serve with 
sugar and cream, or any sweet sauce. 

Sponge Pudding .—Take three eggs, their weight In tho 
shell in flour, butter, and sugar, aud grate the vind. of a 
lemon very fine; beat the butter to a cream, and the eggs, 
yolks, and whites separately and than together; add the 
butter, and keep an beating; then mix iu the sugar, aud 
lastly the flour; then beat thwwhole till quite light. -Put 
into a mould, and boll air hour aaiLu half. Servo with any 
fruit-sauce or with lemon-sauce. 


thoroughly, and add' milk sufficient to moisten it; but tf 
made vary wet, it will not be equally light 

Indian Posse ,—One quart of Indian-meal, one plat of 
wheat floor, one teaspoonful of bicarbouate of aoda dis¬ 
solved. Best three eggs; add to them two tableapoonfola si 
sugar; mix all the Ingredients together with oue quart of 
milk. Bake in shallow -pane, in a moderate even. They 
should be brown When dona. 

WISCKUJLXKOCS. 

Hose to Maks Tgfes ,—Put a .quarter of a pound of batter 
into a preserving-pen. When melted, add ooe pound of 
brown sugar, stir gently over the fire for about fifteen 
minutes, add a fgnall teaspoonful of ground ginger or a 
little finely-grated lemoD-peel; hoil and stir again, until tbs 
mixture when dropped into cold water become* crisp. When 
done sufficiently, pour it on to buttered plates. 

Dripping (to Clarifg).— Put the dripping into a basin; pour 
over it boiling water in which a tcaspoouful of mlt has be*a 
dissolved, and keep stirring tbo whole to wash away the 
impurities. Let it stand, to cool, when the water and dirty 
sediment will settle at the bottom. Repeat this operation 
at least twice with fresh water. When cold, remove the 
dripping from the water, and melt it into jars. 

Scrambled Eggs .—Allow one egg for each person, and one 
cup of cold milk, and a lump of -butter the size of a walnut, 
for each egg. Break the eggs into a basin, beat a minute 
with a fork, then pour them into a saucepan, adding the 
milk, butter, salt, and pepper, and stir until sufficiently 
thick. Serve on toast. 


FASHIONS FOB OCTOBER. 


Batter and Applet.—<Pnre and core six apples, and stew 
them for a short time with a little sugar; make the batter 
lx the usual way; beat iu the apples, and pour the pudding 
into a buttered pie-dish. The pudding, when properly done, 
should rise up quite light Tobe eaten with butter aud 
moist sugar. 

Delightful Pudding .—One quart of boiled milk, mixed with 
a quarter of a pound of mashed potatoes slid the same 
quantity of flour, with one or two ounces of butter, and J 
two ounces of sugar. When it is cold, add throe eggs well ' 
beaten; bake half an hour, and eat with wiue-aauce. 


Canadian Jeffg-Onke —Beat one teaoupffil df white sugar and 
four ounces of butter to a cream *, add ‘the yolks of three aggs 
well beaten, and two tableepoonfuhi of milk. Stir into the 
above one pound of floor, with two-teaspoonflils of cream of 
tartar and one of soda mixed in It. Lest of all add th* whites 
of the eggs beaten to a strong froth. Flavor with lemon- 
essence, and pour the batter into four shallow tins Hke 
plates, aud bake fifteen minutes iu a quick oven. When 
cold, two cakes are placed on the top of each other, with 
jelly or preserve between. The cakes should be an ineh 
thick when baked, and covered with powdered sugar. 

Potato Rolls, —Two pounds of [floor, a quarter of a pound 
of butter or good lard, four potatoes, one egg, and a toaoup- 
fvil of yeast. Bab tha butter and flour together; add the 
l»otAto#e—whloh must be boiled .end finely mashed—the 
eggs well beaten, and A-Httlo salt.; Mix the whole with milk 
and a teacupful of good, yeast. When light, roll it out as 
lightly as possible, cut It into cakes, aliout half an iuch 
thick, and bake them in. a moderately-hot ovon. 

Oummt-Oke (i with Dripping),— Two pounds of flour, three- 
quarters of a pound of moist sniror, flvo ounce* of gtnid 
beef-dripping, two ponuy packets of Uoruick’s baking- 
powder, a small pinoh of carbonate of soda, and a little 


Fio. I. — Walking-Dress, or Terra-Cotta-Rep Oar 
The underskirt is of silk of the same shade, trimmed with 
scant-gnthered ruffles; tha Princess ovenJmw is of the cash- 
mens, draped in points, and trimmed with soft woolen pom¬ 
pons. Bonnet of terra-cotta colored velvet,ornamented with 
a white feather. 

Fio. ii.—V isiTixo-DaEss, or Blur NunWeiuvo. The 
underskirt is trimmed with five fine-plaited flounce*; the 
tunic is short and draped scarf-wise, and quite full at the 
back; the dose-fitting bodice is ornamented with a jabot «f 
white lace, and lace trims the sleeves. Gray felt hat, 
trimmed with loops of blue satiu ribbon and a small white 
cafe-head. 

Fio. hi.—Reception-Dress, or Blue Straw -Silk ax» 
Brocade. The front of the underskirt Is of blue astfa 
brocaded In shades of yellow and brown; it is cut in, ta 
open points, at the bottom, beneath which are plaiting* of 
the surah; two very narrow plaiting* of surah fiaieh the 
bottom of the skirt; the back Of the skirt is of plain onh. 
The overdress of surah has a very short tuuic. much pufled 
at the back, and is draped In one deep, wide loop, with 
square ends that reach almost to the bottom of the ridri. 
Corsage aud hrir; bouquets of daisies. 

Fm. iv. —Passu unjDawp, ■ or Black Bnocans aw* Rases 
Vsurer. The skirt has four very scant flounce* of the he 
coder* ad above tha top of each is a scant trimming of Mark 
velvet cut in deep scallop*. The tunic is of th* bcueada, 
drawn up high on tbahtps, and -pufled and looped at the 
back, and ornamented with Mack satin rit*bon. The jacket 
is of black velvet, ornamented with jot down the froot,sot 
ent iii'MMllup* around the edge to correspond with tit* 
trimming of the skirt. Hat of black velvet, trimmed wttk 
a jet bnekleand*a rod bird and plume. This model is equally 
Iwautifulrarod lees heayy, lf.made of black as tin in thepias* 
of the velvet. 


tpiro, one pound of currants, or •mlbuu* raisins, or crushed | Fio. v.—Hoi/sr-Dama, stiBlaok Risk Aim QotBP«lin*> 
ca.uway - soeds, as preferred. Mix the above iugrodieats !' Flush. XbetMtdoakeuistriauuod a round, the with 
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a narrow raffle of the plash; the panels end the sides and 
book of the skirt, as far as they show beneath the Mack 
overdress, are also of the plush. The front of the skirt is of 
light-yellow surah, puffed, and between each poling is m 
narrow shell-trimming of the plush. Th» Mask silk over- 
' dr ees is in the Princeae shape, open in front, nud looped 
bnck orer the plush skirt; it has a wide open oollar, which 
• shews a vest of the yellow surah and the jabot of-late. 

Tio. vi.—W alk ino-De ess, or Mtrtle-Green Cashmere 
amd Silk. The skirt is of the myrtle-green silk, laid in 
large plaits; the waist and tuuic are of the cashmere, and 
the culls, plastron, and trimming around the basque are of 
myrtle-green velvet. Bonnet of velvet, very much pointed 
in front, trimmed with white lace and a green feather, and 
a deep-pink rose just under the top of the brim. 

Fao. vii.— Hat, or Fine Black. Straw, trimmed with 
black velvet and thiek ostrich-feathers; the brim is lined 
with black velvet 

Flo. viii.—Basque, or Blaok Striped Yeltet and Satin. 
The puffing around the bottom of the basque and at the 
- shoulders is of the same materiel as the garment; blade 
lace is quilled around the neck, and the‘front and cuffs are 
trimmed with long loops of black satin ribbon. 

Flo. ix. — HnuaE-DnF*8, or Prune-Colored Surah. The 
front of the skirt fulls in a loose puff, and it is edged with a 
narrow plaited ruffle, above which is a full .puffing of the 
silk; the side-panels are trimmed with a striped satin in two 
shades of plum-Color. The surah tunic is mado very full in 
front, aud is gracefully draped at the bock; the bodice is 
trimmed with bauds of the striped satin. This dress would 
be very suitable and handsome for a rather light mourning, if 
made of silk, and erfepe was substituted for tits striped satiu. 

Tio. x.—D ress-Bonne^, eor Ei.deblt Lady. It Is made 
of black lace trimmed with jet, and has a full lace-trimming 
covering in front, aud fastened with bow and ends of black 
velvet ribbon. 

Flo. xi.—F ichu, made or EnoltsIi CrApe, for mourning. 
This can be worn over a bigh-ueqk dress, and is very becom¬ 
ing to a slender figure. 

-Fio. xii.—V uuting-Drkbs, or Emerald-Green Nonpareil 
Yei.vetp.en. The bottom of the skirt is trimmed with a 
plaited flounce of emerald-green satin ; beneath this are two 
narrow kuife-pluitiugs of satin, edging the skirt; the skirt 
‘ Is composed Of the velveteen, slightly gathered crosswise, 
and is trimmed on the left side with rosettes formed of bows 
of satin ribbon. The tunic is put on panler-fashion, the 
right side falling lower than the other; the drapery at the 
back is carelessly draped. The corsage is high and plain; 
the sleeves three-quarters in length, aud worn with maatio- 
n colored long loom gloves. Bonnet of emarald-green vrivet, 
-with shaded green plumes. 

Tio. xm.—W alkinchDrewi, or Black Yelveteen and 
" Black Woven Broch£. The bottom of the skirt Is with 
' four narrow knlfe-plaitod ruffles; the front is composed of 
the brochfi, put on quite plain, with s pdff of the velveteen 
flailing over it; the close-fitting waist is long over the hips 
In front, and over the tournure at the back, from which the 
skirt fklls In the “ waterfall ’* style ; the cape, whloh is cut 
with high shoulder-pieces, is of the brochd. Bonnet of 
black velvet, with dark-red plumes. 

Fio. xiv.—W alking-Dress. The underskirt Is of dark- 
blue serge, and is kilt-plaifod; the overdress is shawl-shaped 
at the sides, Is gathered up at the Imck.and is made of dark- 
blue and white ahepherd’e-plaid; the bodice is pointed, and 
the shoulder-cape, cuffs, aud pockets are of the dark-blue 
. serge, like the skirt. Dark-blue straw hat, trimmed with a 
band of velvet fastened with a buckle, and with feathers. 

Fio. xv.—-H ovse-Dres*. * The -skirt is of very dark red 
an«l cxwuu-oulored stjjpodi silk; the bottom is edged with a 


very narrowkaife-plaited raffle; thei ov erdress is of dark- 
red silk, with pointed tonic In front, looped high on the 
hips with large rosettss; on the right side the drapery As 
turned back,Tormi»g a puff behind, and on the leftside it 
falls In loess folds; the bodice Is high at the back, bat is cut 
like a p eas ant-waist ever the bust in front, and buttons on 
-the leftside; .the ohemisstte Is of the striped silk, and the 
fichu of oraam-oelerstl surah; the eleeves are rather short, 
set higb and rather fuH oil the shoakder f >aiid are worn with 
long gloves. 

Fio. xvi.—Dress for RBCiPf iohr, Fall Gardex-Partikp, 
rfc. The whole dress Is made of cream-colored uun’s-veil- 
Ing, and the tunic is very much puffed below the waist; the 
: bodice is richly braided, or can be embroidered in outline- 
stitch, and is made with the fttll Henry III plaits over the 
hips; these plaits are lined with snrnh silk; the plastron 
down the front, the cincture'around the waist, and the cuffs 
are of dark-green velvet, ornamented with fancy buckle.*. 

' The straw hat has the brim turned up on one side, and Is 
’trimmed with a long greeu feather, aud twists of striped 
green and cream-colored silk, and a large buckle. 

Gun era l Remarks.— The Increased size of the tournure 
is the most decided change that ha9 taken place in dresses, 
but the skirts still fall close in front and at the sides. We 
suppose that in time, however, the old stylo of hoop-skirts 
j will be revived, aud we shall #oon present the appearance of 
the belles and dames of the times of the early Georges or of 
Marie Antoinette. Another decided fusliiou is the uncom¬ 
fortable oue of extremely high collars and bands around the 
neck; aud for short-necked persons this is very unbecoming. 
8loeves are still ldgh on the shoulder and slightly full. Is 
.this a prediction of the ugly leg-of-mutton sleeve? It has 
been said that short waists were 44 coming in as yet the 
long ones are universal. For young ladicsy the round 
waists are liked ; but Fashion—who used to bo so inex¬ 
orable in her decrees—allows almost any latitude in shape 
and style, not only of waists, but in all other respects. 

Trains are so much more graceful for evening wear, mid 
especially for older ladies, that they will not soon he wJ**- 
canled; hut for any ordinary occasion, the short skirt is 
almost universal. This, however, necessitates the daintiest 
of hosiery and shoes. 

Mantles are cut so as to allow of the greater fullness of tlis 
tournure; and even tne tailor-made jackets aie made te 
conform to the new style. 

Bonnet* and Hat* still range in all sizes and shapes. The 
smaller ones have necessarily less trimming than the larger 
ones, which look bare if not well covered. 


OUR PARI8 LETTER. 

Rue des Petits Champs. 

Decidedly, fuhlon is proscribing short corsages again. 
The newest drosses have the points in front aud at tlio hack 
of a much less prominent length than has been the case for 
.some seasons past, so the innovation whereof I spoke in my 
last letter seems to be fully established in public favor. For 
this autumn’s wear, Jerseys composed entirely of heads are 
now shown. They are very pretty, as well os showy and 
drossy, and come in all the. popular dark shndes, such as 
garnet, emerald-green, aud dark sapphire-blue, os well as 
> black. They mnstbe worn with skirts matching the Jersey 
| In color. Another pretty style of coruige which will bs 
1 popular for deml-toilette, during the coming winter, is in 
| white gauze, figured with small flowers in their natural 
hura, and lined with poln-piuk silk. The skirt is in purs 
white silk gauze or surah. A toilette thus composed forms 
an exceedingly dressy and effective costume fora young girl 
to wear to a dinner-party, or to a small eveuiug-party- Pin* 
is ft^ood dual iu rogue this ..autumn, in a pale shads, more 
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on the bloeoom-color than the pale rose-pinks of paet aeaaona. 
Tioopa of pale-blue satin ribton are sometimes employed in 
trimming dreeaea of pale-pink gause or surah, but great care 
must be taken to bring together precisely the aame shades of 
the different colors. Intertwined scarf-draperies are some¬ 
times used to replace the overskirt in walking-dresses; but 
this new style la only becoming when employed in soft 
materials, and for slender figures. In underskirts, the kilt- 
plaiting is less fashionable than a series of very large fiat 
plaits, alternating with clusters of small ones, the skirt being 
finished aronnd the edge with three very narrow plaited 
ruffles. Tailor-made cloth suits are still in vogue, but the 
Parisian dressmakers are now copying them, and are trim¬ 
ming them with bands of velvet in contrasting colors, 
cardinal-red being used on the mariue-blue suits, and dark- 
blue velvet on the brown. A wide bias baud of the velvet 
Is placed above the hem of the underskirt, and a second 
borders the overskirt, while the jacket lias a sailor-collar 
and caffs of the same material. It must be confessed tliat 
the effect of this velvet trimming is not altogether favorable, 
except in the case of bladk velvet, on cloth of the same hue. 
The rather gaudy effect of the other combinations of color 
is probably a legacy bequeathed to us from the past watering- 
place season. 

Some very handsome combinations In cloth and crape, for 
deep mourniug, have just been introduced ty Pingot, for the 
present autumn. 1 was lately shown a deep monruing-co#- 
tunie from his establishment, composed of a short-poiuted 
corsage of cloth, with cuffs and collar of crape, to bo worn 
over a short-draped aprou-underskirt of cloth, bordered with 
a wide bios band of the crape. Cnti>e draperies, attached to 
the back of the corsage, formed the back of the overskirt, 
and fell over the underskirt, which was composed of a kilt- 
plaiting of cra|>e from waist to hem. This simple toilette 
whs exceedingly effective without having parted with any 
of the characteristics of deep mourning. Lady's cloth is j 
now largely used for mourning-dresses, aud block nun’s-veil- 
iug is a good deal employed for toilettes to be worn on 
warmer days, when the weight of a cloth dress would prove 
too oppressive. 

The rules for French mourning are much less rigorous 
than are those adopted in the United States and England A 
widow wears deep mourning for one year: black silk and 
crape for six months, and silk and jet, grays and lilacs, for 
six months more. This is the extreme period for which 
mourning is ever worn in France. For a parent or a child, 
the period proscribed is one year: six months being given 
to woolen staffs and crape, three months to dull silks and 
crape, and three uvonths to silk, with jet trimmings, and to 
neutral tiuts. For a grandparent, or a brother, or a sister, 
six months suffices; and three months* mourning is con¬ 
sidered amply sufficient for a lost relative of no closer kin 
than an ancle, an aunt, or a cousin. Some of the French cus¬ 
toms, during the period of mourning, are very peculiar. For 
Instance, a widow cannot legally marry before the expiration 
of the first year of her widowhood. During the time that 
must elapse between the demise of any person and bis or 
her funeral, no table must be set in the dining-room of the 
dwelling of the defunct The meals must be served without 
a table-cloth, and eaten in haste, and without ceremony. 
At the funeral, it is imperative on the nearest relative to 
place himself or herself at the door of the church at the 
conclusion of the ceremonies, in order to shake hands with 
every person that has been present, as he or she passes out. 
It can readily be imagined how trying and painful this 
public ceremonial must be to a widow or a bereaved parent. 
It Is etiquette, for all persons going to a funeral in Paris, to 
dress in black, and as nearly in mourning as possible. Black 
gloves must always be worn, and all bright trimmings must 
be carefully eschewed. The aame rule prevails in England, 
and, Indeed, funerals In the English provinces are fir more 
elaborate, and depress!ngly gloomy, than they are with us, 


It is only lately that the custom of tying long weepers of 
crape to the hats of the pall-bearers, aud of compelling all die 
members of the family of the defunct to wear wide craps 
scarfs, pawing over the right shoulder and tied under the 
left arm, has been wholly discontinued. Formal invitations 
to the funeral, written or printed on black-edged paper, are 
sent out. A pair of black gloves is presented to every perm 
who attends the funeral, aud a sumptuous lunch is provided 
for those who care to partake of it, after the conclusion of 
the ceremonies. The first Sunday after the funeral, the 
family of the deceased must appear In their pew, at tbs 
church they are accustomed to attend. The pulpit is draped 
! in black, the congregation all wear black, the minuter 
preaches in black gloves, aud all portions of the ceremony 
—the hyams, the sermon, etc.—bear reference to the recent 
melancholy event. To persons of a nervous, sensitive na- 
| tore, every fibre in their composition still thrilling with the 
| agony of their recent loss, this ordeal most be truly terrific. 
| Then, too, the bereaved family Is expected to be at home, to 
| receive calls of condolence, throughout an entire month, so 
| that the quiet and seclusion which, in the United States, is 
| held to be the best remedy for nerves tried by a terrible 
\ grief, are in England wholly laid aside. 

\ Loot H. fioom. 


| CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

> Fio. i. — Suit for a Bor. The kilted plaid-woolen skirt 
s is attached to a plain waist; the coat is of a dark-brown 
) cheviot, cut in large tabs around the edge, and confined at 
l the waist with a belt and horse-shoe buckle. Brown felt 

> hut and plume. 

Fio. u.—Girl’s Costume, made of black, dark-blue, or 
plum-colored velvet. It is trimmed with guipure lace, and 
is of the Princess style, terminating with a scant flounce, 
above whicb is a puffing, each edged with the lace; the 
velvet bauds’ are piped with satin; large square collar and 
cuffs, trimmed with lace; bonnet and feather to match the 
costume in color. 

Fio. hi.—Pri.ibsb and Caps por a Little Girl. The 
color Is dark-red, and may be made of flannel-cloth or vd> 
veteen; and it is trimmed with braid suitable in color. 

Fio. iv.—Girl’s Bonnjct, which can be made of velvet, 
plush, satin, or silk; it U) shirred, and trimmed with ten 
| lace, aud ties down with strings. 


OUB PUBCHA8ING AGENCY . 

After mamy wryewi requests, ire some fame mot wiirfilislsd a 
Purchasing Agency, and encouraged by the smbetential rsemymi 
Horn that has followed our tjijrti to meet the wants of persme 
wishing the beet effected goods from the KASTXRN makers, at As 
LOWEST PRICES, we again call attention to omr unsurpnmed ad¬ 
vantages for supplying kvebythi.no need m the house, to the 
entire eatiefaction of all who favor ue with their orders. Special 
attention is given to every article bought; and the hot mdmlm 
Ladies ', Gentlemen'$, and Children's Wear, Wedding 
Inf ants' Wardrobes, Wedding, Ilolubty, and Jtirtkdny Presents, sta 

The advantages gained by all persons sending their o rder s to 
onr Purchasing Agency have been appreciated by the large weaker 
who hate been serred since it has been established, in the nriRf 
of money, time, and trouble. 

Samples furnished, only on receipt of 25 cent s. Circular • ere 
free to any one writing for them, containing fuB particulars, essi 
' mode of doing business. Remember aU ore s erved, not only our 
> subscribers, but any one else in want of goods or wearing apparel, 
1 Address aB communications for our Purchasing A gency As 

MRS. MARY THOMAS, 
f P, 0. BOX 1696, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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1. M Now where are you going so early this morning,Now 

2. There’s riding and driving to market, this morning There’s 

3. The day’s growing later, cool shadows thicken, The 


where are you going so early?” said he; He peep’d at her little face under the awning, ‘Tin 
riding and driving from near and from far,But no little face looks from under the awning. And 
little cart stands in the grass by the way; And under the tilt are the butter and chicken, But 


goingtomarket. to market,’’said she, “ But toll you must pay for passing this way.” “And 
nobody stands to take toll at the bar; The door’s open wide, but no one s inside, And the 
oh! ’tis too late for the market to day. But two happy souls each the other concludes,That 
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FROM NICE TO GENOA. 


BT THE AUTHOR OF * ‘ A. WIIK IN JERUSALEM,'’ BTC., BTC., BTC. 



HEN wo Americans wish to avoid the 

rigors of a winter climate, we go to Florida. 
Europeans, under similar circumstances, selk 
the Riviera. We all know what Florida is. But 
not everyone is familiar with the salubrious air, 
the picturesque scenery, the romantic old towns, 
and the groves of orange and lemon-trees which 
make what is called the Riviera not only desir¬ 
able as a health-resort, but singularly attractive 
to travelers and pleasure-seekers. 

This attractiveness, in fact, has made Cannes, 
Nice, Mentone, San Remo, and other towns along 
that coast, the headquarters of fashion during 
the winter months, Here come the favorites of 
fortune—those who dress in “purple and fine 
linen ”—from England, France, Russia, Ger¬ 
many, and even America, to drink in the delici¬ 
ous air and keep “ high festival ” What London 
is in the spring and early summer, Nice and 
Cannes are in December, January, and Febru¬ 
ary. Many of the visitors even go earlier and 
stay later j so that, to use the words of Holy 
Writ, “the sound of the lute never oease 9 
there,” day or night. 

The Riviera—to speak of it in a broad sense— 
is that strip of country which skirts the northern 
shore of the Mediterranean between Marseilles, 
in France, and Spezzia, in Italy; but in the sense 


in which it is generally alluded 
to, the name is confined to that 
smaller portion which lies be¬ 
tween Nice—or perhaps Cannes 
— on the west and Genoa on 
the east. It owes its mild cli¬ 
mate to the Maritime Alps, 
which, now coming close down 
to the coast, and now curving 
inland for twenty or thirty 
miles, serve as a wall to break 
the force of the cold northern 
winds. The face of the country 
is diversified into hills and val- 
’ leys, that are studded with white villas, with here 
; and there old castles and Roman ruins; while pic- 
J turesque chapels, perched on airy heights, look 
| down everywhere from what seem inaccessible 

! precipices. The olive and palm flourish in this 
bit of earthly paradise as they flourish hardly 
. anywhere else. 

i A railroad now runs the whole distance from 
\ Marseilles to Spezzia, generally following the 
f line of the coast, and continually opening up 
j delicious bits of landscape or of ocean-view ; but 
j less than twenty years ago the only way to trav- 
| erae the Riviera was by carriage. For this 
j purpose a road—originally projected by Napo- 
j leon I, and afterwards carried out by the Sar- 
j dinian Government—was engineered along the 
| coast: now zig-zaging boldly up a mountain-side, 

{ now carried on viaducts over valleys, now tun- 
1 neling the mountains, and now skirting the 
< ocean-beach. The boldness with which this 
> highway often ran far up along the face of the 
j cliffs won for it the name of the Cornice, from 
\ its resemblance, when viewed from below and at 
( a distance, to the cornice of a house, 
i We were fortunate enough to drive along the 
{ Cornice, all the way to Spezzia, before the rail- 
| road was built. It was a fine morning in Febru- 
' ary that we started from Nice. We had engaged a 

(877) 
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vetturino drawn by four horses; and, punctual 
to the hour, the carriage drove up to the door, 
with its jingling bells, the driver gayly cracking 
his whip, and the little dog at his side barking 
with excitement. The day, we have said, was 
in February; but it was more like one in New 
England in May. The air was Bill of perfume 
from the budding woods as we turned out of 
Nice and began the ascent of the mountain to 
the east; white blossoms drifted by us contin¬ 
ually ; birds were singing; the sun shone as it 
shines only in Italy; and the blue Mediterra¬ 
nean was seen, in glimpses here and there below, 
far away—now with fishing-boats drawn up on 
its tideless shores, now brightened with red and 
jellow lateen sails away in the dim distance. 


Just after we had passed the highest point of 
the mountain, twenty-one hundred feet above 
the sea, we came to Turbia, and, rattling through 
the quaint old town, a splendid view of Monaco 
opened before us, lying below, on the coast—a 
rocky fortress, now turned into a sort of pagan 
paradise. This little principality, long the strong¬ 
hold of the Grimaldis, will, on the death of the 
reigning prince, revert to France. Meantime it 
is the most famous gambling resort in Europe, 
and was even twenty years ago, though Baden, 
at that time, had not yet been shut up. To 
render it attractive, a superb casino has been 
erected, excellent hotels are provided, and walks 
have been laid out, terraoes built, and trees and 
shrubs planted everywhere. We did not stop to 



GRAND PROMENADE AT NICE. 


visit it, but contented ourselves with the distant 
view, and drove on to Mentone, where we pro¬ 
posed to stop for the night. 

This old town originally straggled along, shut 
in between the hills and the beach, so as to leave 
room for little more than a single street; but 
since the Riviera has grown so popular, villas 
have been built at both ends, on the shore, and | 
even up on the rising ground above. Here the 
mistral—the one wind dreaded on this coast— 
never blows, the mountains on the north shutting 
it off completely. The orange and the lemon grow 
luxuriantly everywhere about. There is a local 
tradition—and a very poetical one—that when 
Eve was turned out of Paradise, she plucked a ! 
lemon at the gate, hiding it under her apron; | 


and that, afterwards, wandering to and fro on 
the earth, she came to Mentone, where she 
planted it, and that all the lemons now on the 
earth came from that one, and are the only 
things left of Paradise. 

We left Mentone, after an early breakfhst, still 
under the same brilliant sky, still with the per- 
fume of oranges, lemons, and roses in the air. 
But the road now ran close to the shore, or in 
sight of it; and we could hear the faint ripple 
of the tideless Mediterranean, as it lapped, 
laxily, upon the sandy beach. Here and there 
a ruined wheel, which had been used to irrigate 
the fields, brought vividly up to us the Bible 
image of “ broken cisterns that can hold no 
water.” After a drive of a few miles, we came 
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to Ventimiglia, with its long bridge of stone, and 
its tier on tier of old houses, the churches and 
convents, the tall castle above, the purple moun¬ 
tains in the distance, and the sun-lit snow-peaks 
beyond. It was the first distinctively old-world 
Italian town that we had seen : built up on a 
seemingly inaccessible hill-side, like swallows’ 
nests. We realised, as never before, the dis¬ 
turbed condition of the Middle Ages, especially 
on this coast, when every neighbor was an en¬ 
emy, and when a Saracen descent might be 
expected at any moment. 

Awhile after passing Ventimiglia we came to 
Brodighera, best known to American readers by 
the novel of “ Doctor Antonio.” It is famous in 
Italy, however, for its palms, and for the story 
connected with them. Brodighera has the sole 
right to furnish palms for Palm-Sunday at Rome, 
and acquired this monopoly through the ready 
wit of a sailor belonging to the town. The story 
gees, at least, that when the obelisk now stand¬ 
ing in the piazza of St. Peter's was being erected, 
the ropes suddenly slackened, to the consterna¬ 
tion of the engineers, when a sailor from the 
crowd cried out: “Wet them! wet them!” This 
tightened them; the great stone shaft was success¬ 
fully raised to its place; and the Pope, to repay 
the happy inspiration, ordered that all the palms 
required for the Easter ceremonies should there¬ 
after be furnished from Brodighera. These date- 
palms, we may add, grow with greater luxuriance 
here than anywhere in Italy until the extreme 
southern latitude of Naples is reached, and 
everywhere, especially back of the town, form a 
principal and picturesque feature in the land¬ 
scape. 

Leaving Brodighera behind us, we descended 
to the shore amid a thick wood of olive-trees. 


A low white-walled villa was on our left, and 
before us, through an avenue of the wood, we 
caught sight again of the blue Mediterranean. 
In a little while wo were at San Remo, now as 
famous, as a health-resort, as Mentone or Nice, 
but then only beginning to be a favorite. The 
streets of the old town are narrow and steep, 
with buttresses everywhere flung across from 
house to house, looking like aerial bridges. 
With a sharp cry of warning from the vetturini, 
peculiar to his class — for even the principal 
street was only wide enough for one carriage— 
our vehicle went clattering over the rocky pavc- 
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ment, the bells of our horses jingling, the little 
dog barking from the driver’s seat, the foot-pas¬ 
sengers pressing close to the wall as we passed, 
and old women with their distaffs coming lazily 
to the doorways to gaze idly at us. Thus from 
old-world town to town, and through streets that 
seemed ever to grow narrower, we went all 
through the long, drowsy afternoon, until, to¬ 
wards sunset, we drew up at Oneglia, where 
we were to spend the night. 

Oneglia differed in no material respect from 
the other towns we had passed; but its hotel was 
the worst on the route, and the worst we ever : 
saw in Italy, except at Magadino, at the head of 
Lake Maggiore, which may take the palm for 
dirt and discomfort generally. A rain-storm had 
set in, and the atmosphere was like January: 
Arcadia all at once had fled shrieking into the 
dim Past. The rooms at our inn were almost ; 
bare of furniture, the floors were of brick, and 
the whole place was like a vault. With diffi- : 
culty we procured a few sticks, and had a fire 
made; but this did not remove the graveyard 
chill of the apartments; and we were glad to get 
to bed, and shiver under insufficient covering, ; 
that left us with a headache in the morning. : 
f J5ut the morning, fortunately, broke clear; and ; 
after an hour’s drive our headaches disappeared ; 
and our spirits came back again. The landscape, : 
on the whole, was the most beautiful we had yet 
seen. It appeared to be unusually fertile, even ; 
for this favored region, and was dotted far and 
near with detached villas and gay-looking vil- 
lages. By and bye we came to Alberga, where ; 
we lunched, and then resumed our way, between 
vineyards on either side of the road, where the 
vines, a§ around Naples, were festooned from 


tree to tree. The stars 
came out while we were 
still on the road, and it 
was an hour after dark 
before we reached Sa¬ 
vona. 

Savona is the third 
city in size on the Ri¬ 
viera, Genoa coming 
first and Nice second. 
It stands at the western 
extremity of a great bay 
or indentation of the 
coast, Genoa, thirty 
miles distant, domina¬ 
ting like a queen the 
eastern end. It is a 
quaint, ancient-looking 
place even yet, notwith¬ 
standing its active stir 
of business. The old tower at the end of the 
mol£, which is also a light-house, quite carries one 
back to the Middle Ages. We sat until a late hour 
at the window, looking out over the gray walls 
towards the calm, silent sea beyond. The moon 
had come up, and threw a tremulous wake of 
light over the bay to the eastward, as if to 14 make 
a bridge of silver for us to Genoa,” as one of our 
party said. 14 Very sentimental, perhaps poetical, 
but not original,” remarked another. “ It is too 
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much for me. I shall go to bed. I am sleepy.” 
With that we all laughed, and retired for the 
night. 

On our way to Genoa, the next morning, we 
stopped to see the Pallavaccini gardens, which 
ore famous through all this part of Italy for 
their splendor and costliness. The road had 
run all day through what seemed almost a par¬ 
adise. The country was even more picturesque 
than west of Savona. Woods of pine and oak 
were on every hand: beautiful heaths; and 
clumps 6f fragrant shrubs, with tall, snowy 
lilies in their midst. We passed Cogoletto, of 
special interest to us as Americans, because it 
was probably here that Columbus was born: 
certainly he first saw the light somewhere on 
this so ft Ligurian coast, if not exactly at Cogo¬ 
letto. 


But to go back to these Pallavaccini gardens. 
Nowhere off the stage had we ever seen anything 
so like fairy.land. There were artificial grottoes, 
with stalactites brought from great distances, nt 
enormous cost; subterranean lakes, over which 
you glided in a boat, and where everything was 
so dark and hushed that you might almost fancy 
you were crossing the Styx ; picturesque clumps 
of trees and shrubs everywhere ; marble terraces 
and staircases; aloes; palms; belvederes. It 
was, however, a little too theatrical, at least for 
our severe Northern taste. “ Give me an English 
garden, such as there is at Munich,” said one of 
our party, “ rather than such a spic-and-span 
bit of gimcrackery as this.” 

But the Pallavaccini gardens are not the only 
sight to be seen on this road. The Villa Doria, 
on the whole, is far more imposing. The house, 



SAVONA. 


or villa, at the Pallavaccini estate is indeed quite 
a secondary affair. We ought, perhaps, to state 
here, for the benefit of such of our readers as are 
untraveled,that the word “villa” has a different 
signification in Italy from what it has in the 
United States. Here it is confined to the smaller 
country-houses, the larger aspiring to be called 
mansions, as, in fact, they are; but in Italy it is 
applied to all rural dwellings not occupied by 
farmers or laborers, whether small or large 
Some of the most palatial residences there, and 
which have no parallels here in size and gran¬ 
deur—such as the Villa d’Este, near Tivoli, or 
the Villa Pamphili, just out of Rome—bear this 
name. These greater villas are quite a feature 
in TtAly. Long before domestic architecture had 
made any advances in the north of Europe, and 
while even the most powerful nobles there were 
Voi. LXXXIV.—24. 


living in inconvenient castles or rude baronial 
halls, the princes of the church, and the nobles, 
in imitation of them, were building villas all 
over Italy that almost recalled the splendors of 
the Golden House of Nero. It is, perhaps, a 
question whether domestic architecture ever died 
out there; whether there were not survivals of 
great houses, or parts of them, in Rome and else¬ 
where, far down to comparatively modern times; 
whether the first of these vast villas were not 
inspired by the ruins of palaces in which a 
Caesar might have lived, a Lucullus feasted, a 
Julia held her court. 

Genoa well deserves the epithet “La Superba ,” 
which has been applied to her. Standing on the 
shores of a semicircular bay, rising tier on tier 
from the water, her white palaces Bpnrkling in 
the afternoon sunshine as we approached. «he 
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seemed almost like that New Jerusalem which 
St. John saw in his Apocalyptic vision. But the 
illusion vanished as we entered the town. The 
narrow streets, the high buildings, the dirt, the 
smells, the squalor, the incessant and high- 
pitched cries of the swarming population, all 
told us that we were in Italy, in an Italian town, 
and, alas, for a time, behind the scenes. It was 
with a sense of relief, therefore, that we alighted 
7*rom our vetturino at the door of the Hotel Gran 
Bretagne, which had once been a palace, and 
whose splendid apartments and princely sur¬ 
roundings brought back that air of romance 


with which, at a distance, we had invested this 
favored land ; and of which, after all, thanks to 
the climate, the atmosphere, the color, the old 
ruins, the blue skies, the purple seas, we con¬ 
tinued to see so much, day after day, as we 
journeyed onward, past Sestri, Spezzia, Pisa, 
and Civita Vecchia, to Rome itself. But of this 
some other time, perhaps. 


“DOMINE QUO TADI8." 

BT CHABLI8 J. PITIBSOH. 


In the chill dawn. Just as the day was breaking; 

Along the Appian Way, 

8t Peter fled: the fog vague outlines taking, 

Like phantoms, in the gray. 

He fled from death: not death with white-robed choir 
Soft singing by his bed; 

But on thotcrosa, or else iu flames of fire, 

With hooting mob, instead. 

Sudden a form appeared : he started, faltered ; 

There stood the One divine, 

Him seen at first; but oh I His face how altered, 

How worn in ev’ry line l 

Yes, worn with grief, tears infinite and pity, 
Unutterable pain; 

His sad eyes, as He came, fixed on the city 
Far off across the plain. 


{ “ Master, where goest Thou T cried Peter, weeping. 

< The Master made reply: 

! “I go to tend my sheep thou shouldet be keeping; 

1 go, again to die.” 

And then He turned a look on Peter: never 

( Was look so sad before— 

Sadder than when we take farewell forever 
Of one we’ll see no more. 

^ Down, weeping at His feet, fell Peter, crying; 

> “Try me again, dear Lord. 

< Than such reproach as this, oh ! what were dytng? 
> What scourge, or reck, or sword T * 

| You know the rest: how Peter died unshaken. 

| ’Tis but a tale ? What then ? 

S A tale through all the ages to awaken 
> The martyr-soul in men. 


.-J 
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I. 

The? were straying about in the sweet old-: 
fashioned terraced garden at Fairfield, Mrs. 
Fleming’s place. There were her two nieces, 
Alice and Rose Del afield—merry, pretty, chat- j 
taring girls—and with them were Will John- l 
stone. Captain Wynne, and Max Barton. 5 

Courteney Blair—they called her “ cousin > 
Coarteney ”—and Valentine Fleming had lagged ! 
behind the others. It was Valentine’s fault. \ 
He declared the spring sunshine made him lazy, l 
and finally persuaded Courteney to sit down on < 
the bank, beneath a gnarled old apple-tree pink s 
with bloom. The bank was covered thickly— 5 
snowed white—with violets. ! 

“ If there’s an Elysium on earth—” Valentine j 
began, ecstatically, as he seated himself beside \ 
Courteney on the grassy bank. I 

But Courteney’s laughing voice interrupted s 
him. “ You needn t finish it,” she cried, s 
“There’s a wasp on your sleeve.” Then gath-> 
©ring her hands full of violets, she said, softly: > 
“ How I love these sweet, white little things I” \ 

Courteney, whatever her mood, was always \ 
bewitching; but to-day she looked absolutely j 
ravishing. The “Kate Greenaway” caps were i 
just getting to be the rage. Her cousin Edith, ^ 
who had been abroad, had brought them into | 
fashion in their set. “All the girls,” she said, j> 
“ ore wearing them in the country in England.” ? 
It was not everyone who looked well in them, j 
however; but they exactly suited the half-| 
coquettish style of Courteney. She wore one t 
now; and what with the saucy air it gave her, the \ 
rich reflections in her long chestnut-brown locks, i 
the old-fashioned fichu that hid all her neck ex- \ 
cept a snow-white bit in front, the bloom in her l 
transparent cheeks, the red half-pouting lips, > 
and the glorious beauty of her dark-blue eyes, \ 
she was to-day, Valentine thought, even more 5 
captivating than ever. And her teasing looks} 
and words almost drove him mad. j 

“ I wish you would not turn everything into j 
jest,” he said, vehemently. “How many times l 
must I swear—” s 

“ Hush ! You mustn’t swear at all,” inter- > 
rupted Courteney, in a scandalized tone. > 
“ Well, declare, then, that I love—” \ 

“ Hush—sh!” breathed Courteney, softly touch- \ 
ing his eager lips with the cluster of violets she \ 


held. Then she leaned forward, and, with shining 
eyes and lips half parted, seemed to be gazing at 
something in the distance. 

“ Isn’t he splendid ?” she whispered presently. 
“Such a handsome fellow, and such a voice 1” 

“Do you mean Max Barton?” he asked, 
angrily. 

“ Oh, don’t—he’ll fly away 1 There he is, on 
the rose-trellis. Don’t you see him ? A mock¬ 
ing-bird 1 Listen 1” And Courteney drew a 
deep sigh. 

“ Why do you sigh?” asked Valentine, gently.. 

“ I didn't sigh !” she exclaimed, indignantly, 
flashing round upon him the full radianoe of 
her lovely eyes. Valentine laughed, and gazed 
at her still more adoringly. 

“ I only drew a long breath, because—because 
it is all so sweet, and happy, and peaceful,” Bhe 
went on, softly. 

“ I won.der why it is,” Valentine said at last, 
slowly, “ that you, who are so happy yourself, 
should delight so in making me miserable.” 

A peal of laughter, and a handful of violets 
tossed in his face, answered him. 

“ You like to be miserable, I think,” Courte¬ 
ney replied, still laughing. “ You are the image 
of contentment at this instant, but you love to 
fancy yourself wretched. Some day or other, 
when you have knocked about in the world, and 
are blast and bored, you will say, like the 
Frenchman (who was itr— Lamartine?); ‘Oh, 
the happy times when I was so miserable 1”* 

“Perhaps I may,” Valentine said, gloomily; 
“ because, miserable as you make me now some¬ 
times, I should be ten times more bo if I hadn’t 
—just a little—hope that some time or other you 
may care for me—say one-tenth as much as I do 
for you.” 

Courteney looked down, smiling and coloring 
a little. “You are so very moderate in your 
hopes that perhaps they may be realized—some 
time or other,” she said softly, hesitatingly. 

“What do you mean, Miss Courteney?” Val¬ 
entine exclaimed, starting up eagerly, and sitting 
down on the bank beside her. “ Do you care at 
all for me now ?” 

“ Certainly I do,” she answered, with the same 
demure smile; “ so much that I am compelled to 
say that I think you have reposed too long upon 
this damp bank, and we’d better go to the liouee.” 

( 383 ; 
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Sbe rose from her seat, with a mischievous 
laugh, as she said this; but he caught her hand 
and drew her down again. 

44 You shall not go,” he said, resolutely. 41 You 
must answer me now.” Then his tone suddenly 
changed to one of passionate pleading. 

“Don’t trifle with me any longer, Courteney,” 
he entreated. “ You know how much I love 
you. Give me a little hope that you can love 
me. Can’t you, my darling?” 

He was holding both her hands, and gating 
into her face, with all his honest, strong, tender 
love shining in his deep-blue eyes. 

Courteney looked in his free a moment, silently. 
Then the laughter died out of her eyes; the 
dark lashes drooped and hid them ; the color on 
her cheeks deepened to carmine; and as she half 
turned away her head, the slender fingers Valen¬ 
tine held softly closed on his. She did not say 
a word, even when he took her in his arms and 
kissed her a dosen times. 

“ Do you really love me, Courteney?” he whis¬ 
pered at last, half believing that it was all a 
dream, and longing to hear her voice assuring i 
him of the reality of ft oil. She raised her soft 
eyes and looked at him, and her lips were just 
parting to speak, when suddenly a high, clear 
young voice called out, from the distant garden- 
gate; “Courteneyl Valentine! Where areyou? 
Come here directly, Aunt Ellen says.” 

Like a startled bird Courteney sprang away, 
and flew up the walk, Valentine following her 
more slowly, and unable to conceal his chagrin. 

“ Where-are you ? Oh, here!” exclaimed the 
impatient voice, and Rose Delafield came hurry¬ 
ing down the terraoes, her blonde hair ruffled by 
the breeze, and her cheeks rosy with running. 

“I told Aunt Ellen you were sitting on the 
bank,” she went on, laughing, 44 and she says: 

4 come there this instant.’ Oh, Courteney 1 if you 
haven’t got grass-stain on your dress. You 
wicked girl! Go to Aunt, and be scolded.” 

44 No, no! Don’t go in yet,” pleaded Valen¬ 
tine. “ Rose, go and tell her we have gone to 
sit on a bench in the arbor.” 

Rose’s laughing blue eyes flashed from Val¬ 
entine’s eager, entreating face to Courteney’s 
tinted cheeks and downcast eyes. 

“ No, I won’t tell her any such thing. She 
wants you now, Courteney. There is a letter for 
you, or something,” she said. 


II. 

“Abi you telling the truth, you little imp of 
misohiof?” Valentine asked, when Courteney had 
hurried off to the house and left the two stand¬ 
ing by the gate. He took Rose by the shoulders, 


and gave her a laughing, cousinly little shake as 
he spoke. 

44 Yes, it’s the truth,” she said, taking hold of 
his coat with both hands, to steady herself, and 
looking up searchingly into his face. “And now 
you will please tell me what you have been say¬ 
ing to Miss Blair all this time?” 

44 Why do you want to know ?” Valentine asked, 
laughing. 

44 Because I want to know if you have been 
goose enough to say anything serious to her. 
She’s an awfUl flirt, Val. She’s engaged to 
Henry Eustace, her father’s partner, this minute. 
Oh, Val! you haven’t been letting her fool you, 
have you ?” 

The pretty, frank, childish free he was looking 
down upon flushed passionately, and the girl’s 
blue eyes filled with tears. 

The oolor rose to Valentine's free, too. 

“There, Rosie! You don’t know what you 
are talking about,” he said, impatiently. “She 
is not engaged to Eustace.” 

44 Oh ! Then you have been making real love 
to her. Go your own way then, and you'll see.” 
And Rose, suddenly tossing away from him, 
with pretty petulance, darted towards the house, 
turning round once to nod and laugh, and sing- 

g*yly = 

M She's fooling thee 1 She's fooling thee I 
Trust her not! Oh, trust her not 1" 

Valentine watched her run up the steps of the 
portico, and then he strayed off down the lawn, 
to smoke a cigar, and to dream of Courteney 
Blair, and his wonderful, unexpected happiness. 

44 Well,” he thought, when the cigar was burned 
out, “I suppose she’s had time to finish her 
letter now. I’ll go see if she’ll take a walk with 
me: or perhaps there’s no one in the library, 
and she will come and have a quiet talk there.” 

In the hall he met his aunt—Mrs. Fleming. 
She was hurrying along, with a troubled, dis¬ 
tressed free. 

41 Oh, Val! Tm so glad you’ve come,” she 
cried. 44 Do tell me about the trains for Brnyton. 
Is there time to get to the station fbr the evening 
train ?” 

44 Full time. It doesn’t pass till four o’clock. 
What’s the matter?” Valentine asked, quickly. 

“ Courteney Blair is going home. Her frtlier 
is very ill. In fret, Val—” Aunt Ellen drew close 
to him, and whispered: “ I doubt if she finds 
him living; but I could not tell her that. Poor 
.ohild! She knows he is in greet danger. She 
is in such distress!” 

Aunt Ellen, as she finished, hurried off up¬ 
stairs, leaving Valentine dismayed and grieved 
by the news. 
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“My poor little darling,” he thought. 14 She 
was so happy this morning. 1 Wish I could 
comfort her. I wonder if she will let me see her 
Well, I can at least write her a little note, and 
ask her.” 

So he scribbled a hurried note, full of deepest 
sympathy and love, and an entreaty that he 
might see her, if only for a moment. He gave 
this note to a servant, to be carried upstairs to 
her, ond, his heart aching with pity and tender¬ 
ness for her, hung about in the large old hall, 
waiting for an answer. A soft step on the stairs 
made him spring up, eagerly expectant. It was 
not Courteney, however, but only little Rose, 
coming slowly down. She was pale, and had 
been crying. 

“Oh, Val! is that you? Here is something 
for you,” she said, holding out a little carelessly- 
twisted note. She did mot wait to see him open 
it, but turned and went upstairs again. 

Valentine’s heart beat, and his hand shook, as 
he untwisted the sheet of delicate note-paper. 
There was a scent of violets about it, and, in the 
corner, a scarlet monogram—L. C. B.—Cour¬ 
teney's initials. The note was scribbled in 
pencil, and was scarcely legible, so it was many 
minute? before be could believe he had read it 
aright. For it contained only these words: 

44 1 do not wish to see you. Don’t try to speak 
to me. I am sorry you have misunderstood me. 
Forgive and forget me.” 

For a moment or two Valentine stood utterly 
stunned, not realising what had ‘happened to 
him. Then he crashed the note in his hand, 
and walked out of the door, down the portioo- 
steps, And oat into the spring sunshine. The 
sun was shining still. A mocking-bird, in the 
top of a maple-tree, was almost tilting himself 
over in his efforts to trill longer and louder than 
ever mocking-bird did before. Nothing in the 
outer world had changed since Valentine had 
parted with Courteney at the garden-gate. She 
hod looked back at him and smiled as she went 
away. A sweet, tender little smile, that Rose 
did not see, and that said: 14 1 love you!” as 
plainly as words could have said it. But she 
had, in spite of it, deceived him, and left him 
now half mad with wrath, and love, and hatred, 
and regret, and longing. It was almost past 
belief that she—the girl who could sit there, in 
God’s sunlight, and talk of Heaven: who could 
say, with such aprious eyes, that of all virtues 
she held truth dearest—that she should be false. 

Over the hills, and far into the dim old forest, 
Valentine strode: and there, lying on the ground, 
his face hidden from the light, he fought out the 
Vol. LXXXIV.—25. 


battle with himself, and swore that this girl, with 
her fair face, and perilously sweet ways, and 
false heart, should not spoil his life for him. He 
would forget her, if possible. To forgive her 
was impossible. 

44 Oh, Val! we thought you had walked to 
Brayton, and gone with Courteney. Where have 
you been?” Rose cried, running down the steps 
to meet him, as he came back to the house, in 
the dewy twilight. 

44 1 have been having a last good long walk* in 
the country,” Valentine said, quietly. 44 1 must 
return to the city, and go to work, to-morrow.” 

44 To-morrow?” little Rose said, in a tone of 
dismay. 

44 Yes; I have been idle long enough,” Valen¬ 
tine answered. 

Rose, standing on the step above him, put her 
two little hands on his shoulders, and bent to 
look into his eyes. 

44 Val,” she said, quickly, “it's that girl—that 
detestable Courteney Blair. You are going to 
see her.” 

44 1 am going back to New York, to ray work, 
little goose,” Valentine said, lightly. 

44 Don’t go, Val. Stay with us, please. In¬ 
deed, we will be good to you. Val, don’t you 
care at all for us? Stay a little longer.” The 
child’s sweet, coaxing voice grew tremulous with 
the last words. 

44 My dear little Rosie! I must go,” Valentine 
said, gently, putting up his hand with a caress¬ 
ing touch to the soft cheek that was so near his 
own. 

It was wet with tears. The next instant, Rose 
raised her head with a start, gave him a little 
laughing push, and ran np the steps, saying, 

8®yiy: 

44 Go then, you bod, ungrateful boy. We don’t 
want you—I don’t, anyway.” 

Little Rose was very bright and gay the next 
day—her eyes shone, her cheeks were like roses, 
and her laugh was readier than ever. She stood 
on the steps with the others, and kissed her 
hand to Valentine with a smile, as he went away. 
But, that night, her sister Alice woke with a start, 
and thought she heard some one sobbing. It 
must have been a dream though : for, when she 
spoke to Rose, there was no answer—she seemed 
to be sleeping soundly. 

Two months later, Mrs. Fleming wrote to her 
nephew. 

44 Courteney Blair,” she said, 44 is to be mar¬ 
ried very soon, to Mr. Enstaoe. It is a fortunate 
thing for her and her mother—poor things—for 
Mr. Blair’s death left them in great destitution. 
Everyone thought him wealthy, but it seems he 
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was utterly ruined. There was nothing for them 
but a little life-insurance money. And Mrs. 
Blair has always lived in such luxury, and is so 
fragile and helpless. Mr. Eustace is rich as 
Croesus, you know—and he is a very good sort 
of fellow—and I’ve no doubt will make them 
both happy. Bose and Alice are still here. I 
shall keep them all summer; for Rosie looks pale 
and thin, I think. However, she is in very good 
spirits, apparently, and flirts more outrageously 
than ever. Max Barton i& the favorite at 
present. I wish she would not do it. I don’t 
remember that girls flirted in my day. It was 
not considered lady-like or honorable. The old 
place is looking very lovely now, Val. When 
will you come and see it—and your old Auntie ? 
Soon, I hope.” 

But it was not to be soon. A few weeks brought 
the news to Fairfield that Valentine had accepted 
a position on a vast engineering-work in Russia. 

“I shall be gone for years, perhaps, Aunt 
Ellen; but when I come back rich and famous, 
you will be proud of me,” he wrote. 

14 Dear boy,” sighed Aunt Ellen, 44 1 am proud 
of him now. And he will have Fairfield, when 
1 am gone. I wish he could have been contented 
to stay with me. And he cannot even oome to 
say good-bye to us.” 

“Oh, I’m so sorry!” lamented Alice. But 
Rose did not say a word, and no one noticed how 
the color dropped out of her cheeks, and how she 
.bit her soft childish lips, to stop their quivering. 


III. 

Foub years Valentine Fleming spent abroad. 
Fame and money, to a moderate extent, he had 
certainly won; and Aunt Ellen might well be 
proud of the tall, handsome fellow, with his easy 
carriage and aristocratio air. The deep-blue 
.eyes were colder, sterner than they used to be, 
and a thick mustache gave a soldierly look to the 
resolute, bronzed face. 

Broadway, on a sunny May afternoon, was a 
pleasant sight to Valentine, after his long absence, 
and he sauntered slowly along, in quiet enjoyment 
of it all. A little group around a picture-dealer’s 
window attracted his attention; and he paused 
to see what they were looking at. Some fine \ 
engravings and a modest little water-color pic-j 
ture were there. The inscription beneath the l 
picture first caught his eye: 44 Where, beyond \ 
these voices, there is peace.” Then he saw an 
old gnarled apple-tree, pink with bloom ; under j 
it a grave, snowed thick with white violets; a| 
white butterfly, floating over the mound; warm j 
sunshine lying softly round it. Valentine stood \ 
long, and gazed upon the tranquil picture, won- \ 


dering who had painted it. What soul, weary of 
earth, and longing for heaven’s peace, here pic¬ 
tured for itself the repose of the grave, and the 
resurrection emblem? It was a strange picture, 
and yet there was something familiar in it, it 
seemed. 

44 Made of old sadness that dwelt in his souL” 
As he looked, he seemed again to hear a mock¬ 
ing-bird’s song, and to feel warm, soft airs steal¬ 
ing past him, laden with the odor of violets. He 
saw again a fair, bright face, with 44 sweetest 
eyes were ever seen; ” and a girl’s voice mur¬ 
mured softly: 

“Oh I faint, delicious spring-time violet. 

Thine odor, like a key, 

Turns noiselessly in memory's wards, to set 
A thought of sorrow free.** 

Who painted this picture, that held up a mirror 
to his heart, and showed him where his fairest 
hopes lay dead and buried ? At least, he might 
find out the artist’s name. Bnt by some accident 
the person who knew the artist’s name was not 
in the store. The clerk to whom he spoke had 
known it, tried to recall it—could not—but at 
last remembered her address. Her studio was 

Room No. 9,-Building. He believed the 

picture was for sale. It had only been depos¬ 
ited there to-day. The lady was a stranger to 
him, but be had heard her give her address to 

the head of the firm. -Building was not far 

away, if the gentleman chose to see the artist 
herself. 

The gentleman did choose. Some rogue, wild 
fancy prompted him; he wanted to own the 
picture: he wanted more—-to know the artist. 

In a little while he reached the-Building, 

passed up the long stairs, and found No. 9. The 
door stood ajar. Probably the artist’s name was 
on the door; but Valentine did not look at it: 
for there, just opposite him, at the end of the 
long room, her face and fignre distinctly outlined 
against the window, sat Courteney Blair, or else 
her wraith. She was dressed in deep mourning. 
Her face might have been a spiritualized marble 
mask of the Courteney Blair of old—it was so 
still, so pure, so utterly colorless, and so unspeak¬ 
ably sad. Valentine stood looking at her, with 
the feeling we have sometimes in dreams, when 
astounding things happen. We feel that it is a 
dream, and know we shall wake to the real 
world presently. It was only when the sound 
of the door, closing behind him, made her con¬ 
scious of his presenoe, and she roee quickly and 
came towards him, that he seemed to awake. 

44 Do you wish to see me, sir?” she asked, 
quietly, as she came up the room and stood 
before him. 
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44 Courteney! Mrs. EustaceJ" he stammered. 

She stopped, with a little cry of amazement. 
A scarlet flush Bwept over her face, and was gone, 
leaving it white and set again. 

44 1 am Miss Blair—not Mrs, Eustace," she 
said, in a low, controlled voice. 44 1 did not 
know you at first, Mr. Fleming." 

44 Then it was not true that you were going to 
marry Eustace?" Valentine exclaimed, impuls¬ 
ively. 

44 It was true," she answered, steadily. 44 But, 
after my mother’s death, the engagement was 
broken." 

Then, with quiet dignity and oourtesy, she 
moved back, down the long room, motioned him 
to a chair, and sat down herself upon the couch 
by the window. She was very still; and he did 
not see the strain with which her slender hands 
clasped each other on her lap. 

44 1 had not heard of your mother’s death," he 
said, presently. 44 Believe me, you have my ; 
deepest sympathy." 

She looked at him in silence a moment. Then, 
44 Thank you," she said, gently and steadily. < 

44 How long ago—why did I not hear of it?" 
Valentine exclaimed, his heart aching with pity 
for her, as it had done years ago. 

44 She lived only six months after my father's 
death. I thought perhaps Mrs. Fleming had 
told you," she answered. 

44 No—oh, no! It must have been about the 
time that my aunt was ill for so long, Bose 
Delafield was with her, and wrote to me con¬ 
stantly. I cannot imagine why she did not 
mention it." 

Courteney was silent again for a moment. 

44 It was at that time," she said, presently, not 
looking up. 

44 And—and after that—since that—may I ask j 
about your life, MisB Blair?" Valentine said, j 
hesitatingly. j 

44 Oh, yes! There is not much to tell you. I \ 
came here, and studied painting. I had a little > 
money of my own; I had some talent, my | 
teachers said; and I have gotten on better than j 
I hoped. There is rorfm, you know, on the lower 
rounds of the ladder for a good many of us to } 
sit quite comfortably." She looked up, with a j 
brave, sweet little smile, ns she said this. j 

“And have you been well—are you well now?" 
Valentine asked, earnestly. 

44 1 have been ill this spring. The doctor says 
I have had a low fever. I think I have only been 
very lazy," she said, carelessly. 

Valentine did not speak. He could not. It 
seemed so pitiful to him that she should be here 
—alone, desolate, ill—fighting her own battle 


with the world. And all these years he had been 
thinking of her as rich, prosperous, and happy. 

44 You have seen Bose—Mrs. Meredith—of 
course?" Courteney said, after a pause. 

44 Yes; I have been at her house. She has 
grown to be such a fashionable, fine lady, that { 
scarcely knew her. By the way, do you never 
see her?" asked Valentine. 44 Does she not 
know of your being here?" 

44 Certainly. Didmhe not tell you I was here?’* 
Courteney asked, looking up in surprise. 

44 No. I found you by accident. I was look¬ 
ing for the artist who painted a picture in-’s 

window: the grave, covered with white violets. 
It reminded me of—Courteney,' do you remember 
that day in the old Fairfield garden ?—the last 
time we saw each other." 

He had begun quietly enough, but now his 
eyes were bent upon her with passionate appeal, 
with unuttered reproach. 

Her great dark eyes met his with a startled 
look. Then she turned away her head, and said, 
quickly, passionately: 

44 1 have not forgotten ; but it is not you who 
should remind me of it." And he saw again .a 
vivid flush staining the marble of her face. 

Valentine rose from his seat, and stood looking 
down at her. 

44 Perhaps you are right," he said, slowly. 44 1 
beg your pardon, if I have offended you by speak¬ 
ing of that day. Y'ou asked me to forgive you. 
I am afraid I have not been generous enough to 
do so until now. If you care for my forgiveness, 
Courteney, it is yours. Though heaven knows, 
you ruined my life by your caprice." 

Courteney hod turned again, and was looking 
at him, with that strange, startled expression. 

44 1 can’t understand you," she said, hurriedly. 
44 Why should I have asked you to forgive me ? 
I never did. Caprice 1 It was worse than cap¬ 
rice—it was treachery: to pretend to love me, 
and then, when trouble came—Borrow and adver¬ 
sity—to be silent: to forget me. Oh, how dare 
you remind me of it?" 

She started up, with flashing eyes and heaving 
bosom, and turned away from him. 

But his voice called her bock. 

44 Courteney," he said, almost sternly, 44 we have 
made, somehow, a terrible mistake. Did you know 
what you were doing when you wrote me tlmt 
note, four years ago, the day you heard of your 
father’s illness—that last day at Fairfield?" 

She looked at him in utter silence for a 
moment; then, in a slow, puzzled tone, she said: 

“I did not write you a note. Why should I 
have done it? You went away, you did not 
even care to see me." 
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“I wrote to you,” Valentine said, solemnly. < “My poor little lonely darling! I would hare 
“ 1 poured out all the love and pity 1 felt for j given my very life to comfort you. If we had 
you. I begged that I might see you, and, in \ only known the truth,” he murmured, 
return, you sent me—stop, you shall see it. I j There was no need now to ask the question 
have kept it all these years.” J that Rose’s call .had interrupted, four years ago. 

From his pocket-book he hurriedly drew forth : He knew she loved him. He kissed the sweet 
a folded paper, and laid it in her hand. An old j soft lips and tearfhl eyes, and soothed her with 
yellowed half-sheet of note-paper she found, as \ tenderest words, until She ceased to sob, and 
she unfolded it, scrawled almost illegibly with a j looked up again with a smile, 
few penciled words, and bearing her initials in j There was not much to be said about Rose's 
scarlet, letters in the corner. [ treachery. It was all plain enough now. 

He watched her face while she read it; saw \ “She must have taken the note from the aet¬ 
her color come and go; and saw her, at last, \ vant, at the door. She was in my room, helping 
lift to his, eyes that shone steadily, solemnly, } me to pack my trunks. My portfolio was lying 
with the light of truth. j on the table, and it was easy enough to take the 

“ I did not write it. I never saw it before,” j paper. And all girls write so much alike. In a 
she said; and then: “Who gave it to you?” she \ scrawl like that, I do not wonder that you were 
asked, quickly. . j deceived,” Courteney said. 

“ Rose Delafield.” j “ It was impossible to think bnt that yon 

Courteney’s lips quivered, and her eyes filled j wrote it,” Valentine said. “ I never dreamed of 
•with tears. > anything else. She was such a child—so merry 

“ Oh, how could she be so cruel I” she ex- > and careless. Courteney, what motive could she 
claimed, passionately. have liad for such a cruel deception ?” 

She would have turned away again, but now i Courteney was silent for a little While, then: 
Valentine was holding her hand, and looking \ “ Rose never liked me. Forgive her, Valentine! 
down at her, as he had long ago: with all the love j I am bo much happier than she is,” she said, 
of his strong, honest, tender heart in his eyes. 5 gently. 

“Tell me, Courteney,” he said, gravely, “were In November—in the sweet, haay Indian-sotn- 
you engaged to Henry Eustace when you let me J mer weather—Valentine Fleming and hi9 wife 
kiss you, that day at Fairfield ?” came to Fairfield, gladdening dear old Aunt 

“ Do you need to ask that?” she cried, with \ Ellen's heart to its inmost depths, 

a little flash of indignation in her dewy eyes, j Again they walked in the terraced garden, and 

Then softening again, she went on, tremulously: } sat down on the bank, under the old apple-tree. 

“ I was not engaged to him until my father | “ How sweet, and still, and sunny it is!” VaJ- 

died ; and my poor mother begged me so to entine said. “ Listen, Courteney! is that the 
marry him. We were all alone; there was no ! same mocking-bird singing on the rose-trellis?” 
one—” Courteney—lovely, rose-cheeked, happy Cour- 

She broke down with a little sob, and tried to teney—listened, with a tender light in her eyes, 
draw her hands away from Valentine. \ “ I almost believe that there is an odor of 

“ Let me go,” she whispered, with quivering j violets here,” she murmured, presently; and she 

lips. < parted the tall green leaves with careless fingers. 

He did release her hands; but it was only to There, beguiled into bloom by the soft wooing of 
take her into his arms and draw her head down the Indian-summer sunshine, nestled, humbly 
upon his breast. 1 and sweetly, a cluster of White Violets. 


TO YOU. 


BT JOSEPH WINTERGREEN. 


Ah, yes, it most bo better so: 

The jarring chord too well I know. 

Into the anthem deep and grand, 

Which my soul strivos to understand, 

It comes, and drowns the heavenly strain, 
And wakes to life the old, old pain. 

I know that it is weak to bring 


Its echo in yonr ears to ring. 

I thought that I might draw from you 
A little strength, some courage true. 
Born of a friendship nobly blest. 

Forgive me, friend; God knows the rest 
No more my woes shall worry thee: 

I'll ask not e’qn thy sympathy. 
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In one of the oldest of the New England States, 
on the edge of a lonely marsh, there stands a 
ruined wind-mill. The marsh, on one side, ex¬ 
tends to the low wooded hills that bound it on 
the west, and en the other to the sand-dunes on 
the sea-shore, beyond which tumble the gray, 
melancholy breakers, that moan incessantly. 

44 I never see the old mill,” I said, one day, 
“ without feeling it most have a history. There 
is tragedy in every black outline and desolate 
surrounding.” 

I was spending the evening with an old priest, 
who had a charge in the great manufacturing 
town that lay just inland of the low hills I have 
spoken of: one of those simple-hearted, self- 
sacrificing, God-fearing men, who are more fre¬ 
quently to be found in all communities than is 
generally supposed, and who do more good, per¬ 
haps, than some of their eloquent brethren. 

44 It has a tragedy,” he said, solemnly, after a 
pause, “ and a terrible one. To-night is just the 
night for the story,” for the first September gale 
was driving against the windows. “ Draw closer 
to the fire, and I will tell it to you.” 

“About the middle of Lent,” he begnn, “some 
ten years ago, I was preparing a large class for 
confirmation. The candidates met at night in 
the chapel belonging to my church hero—St. 
John’s. The attendance was large, and often not 
confined to my own flock. The chapel is small, 
and irregular in shape, and the sacristy opens 
into an aloove separated in a measure from the 
main body, and a favorite resort for late-comers 
or stragglers. 

44 One evening I noticed a strange woman come 
in. She was tall, even gaunt, and dressed in 
the deepest mourning. A crape veil fell over 
her foce, reaching almost to her feet, through 
the folds of which it was impossible to discern 
even the outline of her features. In her hand 
she carried a black velvet bag; and as at that 
time those little bags were not as common as 
they are now, it struck me as something singular. 

“ She seemed startled at finding herself rw-d-vts 
to so many faces, and for a moment looked help- i; 
lessly about, as if seeking some way to escape. 
Then she saw, in a corner of the alcove, and j 
half concealed by a pillar, a vacant chair, and, j 
gliding across the aisle, she sank into the seat. 
From the instant my eyes rested on her, she J 


8 A U N DEBS. 

; possessed for me a strange fascination. I had 
\ what children call a ‘creepy feeling* every time 

I I looked at her: and some irresistible power 
urged me to look again and again. 

“ I think I would have given Worlds for one 
% glimpse of her face. Her impenetrable veil 
\ somehow seemed to add to her curious fascina- 
S tion. But she sat through the whole of the 
< lecture without perceptibly changing her posi- 
i tion, and without raising this veil. When I had 
j finished my discourse and pronounced the bene¬ 
diction, I summoned the sacristan. ‘Can you 
tell me the name of the person,’ I asked, * who 
came in late, and took the chair in the corner of 
the alcove?’ ‘No, I can not,’ he replied. In 
fact, he had not noticed her at all. • She must 
have been a stranger, he said: certainly she 
had never been to the chapel before. I asked 
him to return—for this conversation took place 
in the sacristy—and see if tho woman was still 
there. In a few minutes he came back, saying 
that she was gone, and that no one had observed 
her or which way she took. 

“The church was separated from the chapel 
and sacristy by a wide corridor, through which 
the congregation passed out. This was not the 
only means of egress, however, and anyone en¬ 
tering from the corridor might leave by a door 
at the other side of the building. Perhaps she 
had left by that way, I said to myself. ‘ But, 
after all,’ I thought, 4 what business of mine is 
it? The woman affects me strangely, it is true: 
but in this effort to discover her name, her cir¬ 
cumstances, am I not gratifying an idle curi¬ 
osity, and one un#orthy my calling?’ Arrived 
at this conclusion, 1 dismissed the sacristan. 

44 It was but little after midnight, when I was 
aroused from my slumbers to perform the last 
offices for a dying parishioner. I left the cham¬ 
ber of death just as tbe clock was striking five, 
and made my way back to the church by the 
first gray dawn of morning. My thoughts were 
completely detached from earthly things, and 
given to the soul that had just gone forth on its 
mysterious journey; and, full of this feeling, I 
entered the sanctuary, to offer up prayers for its 
rest and peace. 

“The lamp before the altar seemed only to 
make the surrounding darkness more intense, 
and I was obliged to feel my way alone the 
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aisle until I reached the rail; for the light out- replied, shuddering, and retreating as I spoke, 
side was much too feeble to penetrate the stained * No—to-night,’ she answered, ‘ do not turn 
glass of the windows. Just as I had knelt and from me. You have seen me in the chapel be- 
made the sign of the cross, a deep, long-drawn fore, have jou not? You have noticed me? 
sigh smote upon my ear. Then listen. I am suspected of the murder of 

“ I turned my head quickly in the direction my husband. If you will say that you saw me 
from which the sound issued. What was it 1 here, Monday night, I can prove an alibi.* 9 
saw ? Was it the creation of an excited brain ? “ The terrible truth flashed upon me all at 

Or did my bodily eyes behold that black-veiled once. Some miles distant , on the edge of a des- 
form? I never knew: for whatever the object date marsh, stood an old-fashioned wind-mill— 
was, it disappeared suddenly—so suddenly that the very one that has attracted your attention, 
when I rose to my feet and followed it, it was The owner was a solitary man, who shunned all 
nowhere to be seen, either in the church or out- society, living the life of a misanthrope, if not of 
side. Startled—nay, dVerwhelmed — I turned‘ a hermit. A few days before, one of the neigh- 
back. with that ‘creeping feeling’ again upon j bors, having a grist to take to the mill, went 
me, and sought my chamber. there, towards sundown, and found the old man 

“All that day long I was haunted by thoughts lying dead, just inside the door, with a dagger 
of the woman with the black veil. In vain I sticking in his heart. The body was still warm, 
argued with myself that the feeling was super- “At first, the police were wholly at fault 
stitious—that it was uncharitable, unchristian : Finally it was remembered that, years before, he 
the feeling was stronger than the argument, and had been married. It was said, likewise, that 
would not* be quelled. It grew stronger, too, quarrels had been frequent between him and his 
daily: for during the week that followed, the wife; and that, in the end, he had turned her 
woman appeared every evening at the confirma- out of his doors, one snowy night in December, 
lion instructions. Each time she took the same She had arrived towards midnight at the nearest 
chair in the corner of the alcove, and never once farm-house, and asked shelter till morning; but 
raised her heavy veil. Thus my antipathy, in- had then left, and had never been heard of since, 
stead of wearing off, as I had expected it to do, But it was remembered now that, while telling 
increased ; and when the night came for the last her tale, she had vowed vengeance, and said she 
of my lectures, I could scarcely lift my eyes to would ‘ have the hand yet, as a trophy, that had 
the spot where she usually sat. When at length pushed her out, if it cost her her life.* The 
I did look, to my intense relief the apparition, or phrase, at the time, seemed to have no meaning 
woman, or whatever it was, hod disappeared. —to be only the passionate exaggeration of an 

“ I wrote late into the night, afterwards, pre- angry woman. But now it was recalled to mind 
paring my next day's sermon, writing in the that the right hand of the murdered man was 
sacristy, as I always did. Everyone had long missing, and had evidently been cut off with 
since left the church. I was alone, surrounded some sharp instrument. With this hint, the 
by the stillness—for it was long past midnight— detectives set to work: but as yet nothing had 
when, unannounced by any previous sound, there been discovered. 

came a rap at the door. “ Nevertheless, I was sure I beheld bis wife 

“ The next instant the doot itself swung back now, and that she was the murderess. Her very 
slowly, and the dreaded figure appeared before I question proved it. There would have been just 
me. Without speaking, she paused for a moment $ time, after the deed was committed, to reach the 
on the threshold, and lifted her veil. I shall | town, if a quick conveyance had been employed, 
never forget the hideous spectacle. She was \ But to have come on foot would have required 
emaciated to a fearful degree, and looked as if: several hours, and the presumption was that a 
in the last stages of consumption. But what was j poor person like herself, could not afford to hire 
most terrible about her was her eyes. They j a conveyance. If I could testify to her presence 
looked—there is no other way to describe them j in the chapel, it would go far to prove she could 
—.like those of the lost.” I not have been at the mill at sundown. 

He crossed himself hurriedly as he spoke. i “All my nameless distrust, dread, and loathing 
“ My heart,” continued the clergyman, after a < of her—all the horror of the past week—was 
pause, “stood still. ‘What brings you here?’ j concentrated in the one instant which elapsed 
I cried at last She advanced a step into the \ as I gazed straight into her face. ‘I believe you 
room, and the door closed behind her. ‘I want j did the deed, and no other,' I said, slowly, at 
help,’ she cried, ‘and you alone can give it’ ‘1 j last. ‘ You came into the chapel, that night, 
cannot help you—I will see you to-morrow,* I i late. You did not come till after you had had 
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time to drive from where the murder wee com¬ 
mitted. You never walked. You are guilty.’ 

“For all answer, she uttered a wild cry, and 
flung herself on her knees at my feet. An in¬ 
stant more, and she would have poured out her 
oanfession ; and I, as a priest, sworn to secrecy, 
would have been rendered powerless against her. 
But in that instant, I stepped backward through 
the door leading into the chapel, and turned the 
key in the lock. 

“She might escape by the way she came— 
through the corridor—but she could not follow. 

“I waited for an hour and more before re¬ 
turning to the saoristy: for the awful dfnodmmt 
had almost deprived me of the power to think or 
act. What was my duty in these Btrange circum¬ 
stances? Meantime, I must finish my sermon, 
however. So, with a mighty effort, I drew my 
paper before me, when my eye lighted on an 
unfamiliar object on the table. 

“ I looked again. It was the velvet bag my 
visitor had always carried on her arm. The fas¬ 
cination she had had for me seemed now trans¬ 
mitted to her property. Try as I would, I could 
not keep my eyes from it. At leugth, to quiet 
the foolish feeling, I snatched up the bag, and 
thrust my hand into its depths. It contained 
nothing but a bundle of some soft stuff, which 
proved to be row cotton. I hastily tore this 
apart. In the middle—cold, stiff, and covered 
with clotted blood—I found a human hand. 

“At the same instant a cold, clammy touch was 
laid on my shoulder — a touch so icy that it 
penetrated even through my clothing. I started 
up, crossing myself, and instinctively uttering 
an exorcism. At the same instant, the dead 
hand was snatched from me. 

“There, too, gazing wildly at me, was that 
emaciated face—those awful, terrible eyes! My 
tongue was paralyzed. My exorcism died on my 
Ups. The apparition, or murderess, whichever 
it was, gave a wild shriek, in which mockery 
and horror alternated. I felt my senses reeling. 
I knew I was -falling, and, catching at my chair, 
sank into it, senseless.” 

The old priest drew a long breath, gazed into 
the fire for an instant, and then went on. 


“ I learned afterwards that I was found insen~ 
sible by the sacristan the next morning, and 
that I lay in the deUrium of fever for days. On 
my recovery, the first news I heard was that the 
murderer of the old miller was supposed to have 
been found, in the person of his wife, whose 
dead body was discovered, about dawn of the 
day in which I feU senseless, lying, face down¬ 
wards, in a puddle not far from the mill. ‘She 
had been drawn to the Bpot,’ said my informant, 
• it is supposed, by the strange fascination which 
attracts criminals to the Beene of their misdeeds, 
had missed a step in the darkness, and had fallen 
into one of the many pools which everywhere 
intersect the marsh. The strangest thing about 
it all,’ continued my informant, ‘was that the 
hand of her dead husband was found in a bag 
or reticule which she carried. That,’ he said, 
1 left no doubt that she had murdered him.’” 

“ But how,” said I, aghast with horror, my 
very flesh creeping chill, “ could she be in both 
places at once? You are sure about the hour 
she came back to you? It must have been 
almost dawn, from what you have said.” 

“ My son,” said the old priest, gravely, “ there 
are some things that are quite beyond explana¬ 
tion. Perhaps there was time for the woman to 
have snatched her bag—for I suppose she hod 
returned for it—and reach the marshes before 
her corpse was discovered. I always tell myself 
so. But there was something so weird about it 
all that I have shrunk from speaking of it, lest 
I might be thought superstitious—lest people 
might say that I believed it to have been an 
apparition. Perhaps it was. Perhaps they all 
were: and the woman, in her bodily presence, 
was never in the ohapel at all. Perhaps,” rev¬ 
erently, “it was a soul out of torment that 
came to me. I do not know what has moved me 
to tell the story to you. But I feel that you, at 
least, will not make a jest of an old man.” 

A few days after, I saw the old mill for the 
last time. I was driving by, towards evening, 
and it stood out against the lurid sky spectral 
and weird as ever, with the sound of the breakers 
moaning incessantly, beyond the sand-dunes, 
that lay between it and the Atlantic. 


i 

“AFTER LONG YEARS.” 


BY CATHARINE ALLAN. 


After a day of toil, or pain, or tears, 

Or snff'ring for the right. 

How sweet dear sleep, forgetting all, appears: 
Then how we welcome night. 


After long years of care, or strife, or woe. 
Or wrong, or friends’ deceit. 

To lay life down how willingly we go: 
Then death, like sleep, is sweet. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 309 . 


CHAPTER VI. | 

On the hearth-rug fronting the great fireplace, S 
in which a light blaze was kindled, stood an ! 
invalid-chair; and in the chair sat the mistress J 
of the house: erect, snowy-haired, white-capped, i 
but with a look of pain marring the usual \ 
serenity of the aged but still high-bred face. j 
Over the joint of one withered finger a large j 
ring hung loosely, its gold somewhat dimmed, i 
but the initials “R.B.” traced in golden shading j 
across the face of the bloodstone setting. Through \ 
the other unsteady fingers the aged lady was 
drawiug the string of yellowed pearls, fingering j 
them one by one, os a nun might the beads of \ 
her rosary. j 

“ Grau’mer,” said Helen, crossing the hearth¬ 
rug to lay a gentle hand on her shoulder, “you 
remember I told you that our relative, Mr. > 
Archibald Manning, had come to visit us. I j 
have brought him to see you.” j 

She who had been the proud and handsome i 
mistress of the Brocken a score of years before j 
turned her faded eyes upon the young man bow- j 
ing before her. \ 

“ He is wolcome, my dear,” she said, extend- 5 
ing her hand with the hospitable courtesy of the j 
olden time. “A sou of my husband’s kinsman 
will be always welcome at the Brocken.” 

Yet it was but a glimpse of recognition, as < 
Manniug saw. Almost instantly the flash of 
intelligence vanished, and the speaker turned 
from him to address her granddaughter, com- 
plainingly: 

“ It is strange they do not come, Eunice. The ; 
night has been long. Yet they had not far to go.” 

Helen was about to answer her, as if really 
her daughter Eunice, with soothing promises, 
when her cousin, stepping out of sight behind i 
the screen, hurriedly whispered: j 

“Ask how far they had to go.” j 

But he had relied too certainly upon the j 
dame’s blunted sense of hearing. The sharp > 
whisper reached her, and though it left her 
uncertaiu of the direction from which it had > 
come, her suspicions were excited. \ 

She peered about her, warily. j 

“You should be more discreet, Eunice,” she j 
reprimanded, sharply. “ The walls have ears, \ 
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in these days. You should not ask me how far 
they have gone—or where. Only Rolfe, and faith¬ 
ful Ike, and I know where the hiding-place is. 
But it is not far.” 

“ But we might know when to expect them, if 
you would tell me where they were to go with 
the silver,” said her grandchild, flushing, as if 
feeling guilty at the deception she was practicing 

“That.is so,” replied the old lady, quickly. 
“It is too short a distance for them to be away 
so long. Only to the Cliff Ridge, you kqow, my 
dear—no further.” Then she beckoned Helen 
to stoop nearer. “ I do not exactly know; but 
Rolfe knows; somewhere in the Cliff—no further, 
Eunice. A cleft in the rocks—maybe a little 
cave; and the silver will be safe, Rolfe sa^s. 
But then they stay so long—and it is but a short 
distance. Why do they not come? Can Sophy 
know what detains them? Call her, Eunice.” 

She made an effort herself, as if to rise from 
her chair; but her granddaughter pressed her 
gently back. 

“I will speak to Mammy Soph,” she said, 
soothingly, “ and tell her to come to you, dear.” 

Her grandmother nodded assent; and she 
quitted the room. A moment later she returned, 
followed, reluctantly enough, by Mammy Soph, 
who was evidently making desperate efforts to 
compose herself. 

A violent trembling seized her mistress as 
Mammy Soph entered; ahe cried out with the 
same agonized wail which had first startled 
Helen and her guest; and repeated the cry again 
and again. 

“ It is no UBe,” feaid Helen. “ She can’t talk 
to you. You agitate her too much, Mammy, (to 
away, and tell Aunt Eunice to come. Oh! I 
wish the doctor was here.” 

The old nurse was only too glad to escape from 
the sight of the motionless figure on the bed, and 
so hurried from the room, as fast as her tupering 
steps would allow. 

“ Gran’mer has never recognized Aunt Eunice." 
Helen said to Manning. “But I can’t let her 
feel she is regarded as a stranger. So I bars 
sent for her.” 

“ It is twenty years since she left, is it not ?" 
said Manning. “ Even a daughter might expect 
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to be forgotten in that time., It was her own act With a sudden change, of mood, perhaps a frenzy 
too, she must remember, which has shut her out of disappointment, the daughter turned fiercely 
from the mother’s love all these years.” upon Helen. 

“She was very young—not seventeen,” said “Did you summon me to mock me?” she cried, 
the niece, apologetically. As she spoke, she “ Heavens ! how could I expect she would know 
raised her hand warningly. me? Why,” with a bitter laugh, “ I do not know 

There was a rustle of feminine drapery outside, myself. The Euuice she and 1 knew in those 
the door opened, and Madam Hurkamp stood \ days is dead. No! You knew that her eyes 
before the cousins. Madam was a handsome j would turn from my face to yours. You knew 
woman—patrioian-faced, lustrous-eyed, and not j that you had but too surely supplanted me in 
unlike Helen. Only she lacked the gracious ‘ her love—yes, in the possession of home, friends 
womanly air which was the latter s distinguish- j —everything.” 

ing charm. In the haughty curve of the elder j She turned away, and moved restlessly twioe 
woman’s lips, in the very arch of her fine eye- j or thrice across the room. Meantime, Manning, 
brow, she showed the imperious will which had > feeling that lie was intruding, had slipped noise- 
mastered all about her, and had well-nigh con- j lessly from the apartment. It was with a sense 
trolled every impulse of her own life even. j of relief that Madam Hhrkamp saw this. She 
That Manning ’9 instinctive dislike of her was \ was glad to miss the keen scrutiny to which, she 
understood, was evinced by the defiant glance j felt, she had been subjected whilst he remained, 
she shot at him in passing. \ “We have no affinity for each other,” Bhe said 

“ How did this dreadful thing happen?” she j to herself. “Well, it is* not the first time a 
asked, in her commanding way, addressing j Manning’s path has crossed mine. Let this 
Helen, and turning her back on Manning, j younger man beware I I am not the harmless 
“ Some excitement, Sophy tells me—something 
aboot finding Rolfe’s—” 

She stopped abruptly, with a shiver, her proud 
lips whitening. Her glance strayed for a single \ of paper became disentangled from the trail of 
inst&ut to the pearls and ring on the stand near \ her robe, and, fluttering aside, attracted her 
her mother’s vacant chair. Then she went on: ! attention. She stooped, picked it up, and 
“ Some fabrication, I suppose, about a ring and straightened out the crumpled folds in the palm 
jewels. But you might have known, Helen, that of her hand. 

your grandmother was too feeble—” At the sight of t-lie few strange characters it 

“Aunt Eunice,” cried Helen, suddenly, “I do bore, a nervous trembling seized her. She 
believe gran’mer knows your voice. See, her crushed the fragment of paper in her hand, and 
eyes are trying to seek yours, and she is evi- ; glancing cautiously around to see that her niece 
dently making an effort to speak.” had not observed her, concealed it in her bosom. 

“Knows jme? What folly!” she said, but in Helen did not see the action, or notice her 
a lower tone. “There’s nothing in me of the pick up the paper: for all this while she had 
Eunice she knew twenty years ago.” been bending over her grandmother, soothing her 

Yet it was difficult to mistake the strange gleam with soft-whispered words, 
of intelligence in the dimmed eyes of the mother, “ 1 will leave you now,” said the aunt. “If 
now fastened so yearningly upon the proud face she recovers consciousness, and asks for me, 
of the daughter. The latter took, in her richly- remember, I shall always be ready to come/” 
jeweled fingers, the withered, wasted ones that And with these words she slipped away, and 
had been folded helplessly on the aged bosom. hastened to her own room. 

Her haughty mood changed and softened. _ - 

“ Mother, do you know me ?” she asked, softly. CHAPTER VII. 

“ It is Eunice—your child Eunice. She whom In the seclusion of her chamber, Madam Hur* 
you loved and petted in those happy, olden days, kamp, after having locked the door, took out tlm 
Ah, God! Speak, motherland say that you know bit of paper, spread it carefully on a table before 
me! I might be a happier and better woman, to 
know that you would never have cast me off, as 
the others did. Neither I nor mine had aught 
to do with the death of Rolfe. Do you hear me, 
mother dear?” world as she was—rose to her eyes. “Great 

But the aged invalid only sighed faintly, and heavens! it is as though my poor brother stood 
averted her head. before me. Rolfe 1 Rolfe 1 The sister to wimm 
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her, and began, with eager eyes and hurried 
breath, to study the strange characters. 

“ It is Rolfe’s sketching—Rolfe’s bold chirogt- 
rapliy,” she said, and the tears—woman of the 


| dove I was when his father winged me in pursuit 
i of my rightful inheritance.” 

\ Suddenly, as she moved to and fro, a fragment 
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thon wast so tender would learn of these secret 
(fliaracters the place of thy hiding and the hand 
of thy murderer.” 

After a time, more mercenary thoughts came■: 
to this woman of the world. 

“The cipher may show me the way to the 
hidden treasure of the Brocken,** she said. “ If 
00 , who has a better right than I to the gold and ; 
silver? It is, after all, my rightful inheritance.: 
Let me but find the clue, and I— If Colonel: 
Hurkamp would only—but no, he will give me 
no aid in this matter. Arthur I can direct. He ; 
must come to me at once. Together we may 
thwart this Mr. Archibald Manning, who is here j 
to disappoint my aims, I feel sure.” So speak* * 
ing, she opened her desk and wrote a telegram 
to her husband, desiring him to send her son; 
Arthur to the Brocken at once. 

Meantime, Manning, shut up in his room, was 
poring over a bit of paper not unlike that which 
Madam had found. In leaving the sick-chamber 
he had noticed something—apparently a piece of 
writing—held down to the floor by one of the 
brass claw-feet of the small table there. Seeing 
that a corner of it had already been torn off, he 
had picked it up, intending to lay it on the table; 
but in smoothing it out he had been attracted by 
certain queer characters on it, apparently hiero¬ 
glyphics. Suddenly it flashed upon him that 
they might somehow afford a clue to the mystery 
of the Brocken. He changed his purpose, there¬ 
fore, and thrust it into his pocket unobserved, 
the backs of both Madam and Helen being 
turned at that instant. Now, in his own room, 
he was endeavoring to decipher the characters, 
but in vain. Nevertheless, he had a suspicion— 
which the reader knows to be correct—that 
Madam had the other piece of the paper. 

u I will penetrate the secret yet,” he said. “I 
will out-general her.’* 

The next morning, after breakfast, Helen said 
to Manning: “My aunt tells me she has tele¬ 
graphed for her elder son Arthur. She says j 
that if anything should happen to gran’mer, she j 
would never forgive herself if he was not here.” 

“Ah !” said Manning. “There is no time to 
be lost, then : the plot thickens. There is more 
in this than appears on the surface.** 

“ What do you mean ?’* 

“Can you meet me in the‘library sometime 
to-day? You remember that bit of paper with 
the secret writing on it, that I showed you hur¬ 
riedly last night? Well, I think that holds the 
due to the mystery here, if I could only find the 
(flue; and it may also explain this strange visit 
of your aunt, and her summons to her son.” 

“4.will meet you this afternoon, when gran’¬ 


mer takes her nap,*’ said Helen; “ but there’s 
nothing, believe me, in those strange Chinese 
characters.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Two days later, Mr. Arthur Hurkamp arriyed. 
He was sitting, in the afternoon, lolling at ease, 
in his mother’s apartments: handsome, stylish, 
nonchalant. She had been telling him of her 
desire to reclaim the Brocken, as an inheritance 
for her children and her children’s children., 

“The recovery of the hidden treasure of which 
I told you,” she Baid, “ will be a means to the 
end. On the contrary, if Helen finds it, the 
mortgage will be paid, and the Brocken will 
never be on the market.” 

“ I thought you were going to hint that the 
fair mistress might be on the market herself 
An equal exchange would be no robbery, would 
it?” be said, stroking his downy mustache. 

“Yon know what my wish on that subject is, 
Arthur. A marriage with your cousin Helen 
would be exactly what I wish. But there is this 
interloper—this Mr. Archibald Manning: and 
that is another reason why I have sent for you. 
Already he has made & vast stride into the confi¬ 
dence of yonr cousin Helen. He is trustee, or 
guardian—or what not?—since the death of his 
father. He holds the mortgage, too, against the 
place. He and Helen have been corresponding, 
during his long absence abroad; and doubtless she 
communicated to him the fact that I wished to 
pay off the debt, and hold the lien in his stead.” 

“And you think he intends to thwart us ?” 

“ I feel sure he came to the Brocken for that 
purpose.” 

“And perhaps, since seeing my fair cousin, he, 
like myself, concludes that she would add to, 
rather than detract from, the value of this fine 
old place?” 

“Yes. But, on her part, she is proud, and 
would never consent to discharge the mortgagi 
in that way. She must pay him every farthing 
she owes, or Mr. Archibald Manning will never 
be able to win her. If she finds these valuables, 
they will open the wsy for him to secure the 
prize.” 

Mr. Arthur Hurkamp composedly rolled a 
cigarette. 

“That much I understand. What I cannot 
understand is, how we are to lay our hands on 
this treasure, if treasure there be?” 

“Ah, there’s our good luck,” said his mother. 
“ I had a suspicion that there was a paper—no 
matter what made me think so—that would 
reveal this secret, and I hinted as imi<;h to your 
sister Amide. Well, after that, she kept^ her 
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eyes open. So, last evening, she went to the 
library, to study her French. She was sitting in 
the eastern alcove, and the curtains were drawn, 
when Manning entered the library. He had 
arranged some papers on the round table next to 
the alcove, when Helen joined him, as if by 
appointment. She told him that gran’mer was 
sleeping, but that she could only be away from 
her the least while, bo he must show her the 
cipher at once. At this, Amide pricked up her 
ears, remembering what I had told her. They 
both sat down at the table, without either of them 
ooming near the alcove; but they were so close 
to Amide that she could have heard every word 
they had to say, if Eustace, at that very moment, 
had not come rushing into the library calling for 
her. Eustace went straight for the alcove, but, 
in passing the table, he knocked against the side 
and jostled off a book and some papers. A puff j 
of wind, from the open window back of the table, 
fluttered three of the papers into the alcove. 
Amide saw that one of them had a corner torn 
off. She remembered the cipher-paper I had told 
her of, and thought this might be the part I said 
was missing. It was easy to slip the paper into 
the leaves of her French grammar, and hand the 
others back to Manning, who, with Eustace and 
Helen, was gathering up all the papers scattered 
by the wind. Then Amide brought the paper 
to me.” 

“ Good for her. She’s a regular trump;” said 
the son, throwing back his head, with a hearty 
laugh. 

“ When I told Amide that I could make nothing 
of (he queer, cramped hieroglyphics, and that 
they reminded me of nothing so much as some 
of Poe’s tales on cryptography, she, all at once, 
dapped her hands, and said thal there might be 
something more in that than I thought: for that 
Poe’s tales had been the very book Manning was 
looking into when Eustace jostled it off the table. 
She ran off at once to the library, and brought 
the book. Here it is. Now, with the marginal 
letters in the ‘Gold Bug* I think Manning hoped 
to. find the key to the riddle. Let us compare 
them with the cipher.” 

But the mother and son puzzled over the mys- 
tery in vain. “There is some link missing,” 
she said. “ Oh, if we could only solve it! I 
feel sure the solution of the riddle lies here, and 
if Manning finds it first, we are lost. Perhaps 
his part of the manuscript is more clear, and he 
has found the clue.” 

u For my part,” said the son, “ I think the 
key to the treasure, if treasure there really is, 
will never be found. All this stuff here is 
simply incomprehensible.” 


“But I tell you,” said his mother, imperir 
ously, “there is a treasure, and it must and 
shall be found. It is due to me; it is due to 
my children; above all, it is due to your father.” 

“ But, mother,” said Arthur, lowering his 
voice, “ my father told me, the last thing before 
I left, to^rarn you—those were his very words— 
against stirring up this matter again.” 

“ It is of him also I am thinking. The time 
has come when his hands, at least, must be 
washed clear of this stain.” 

“ Mother!” 

Madam Hurkamp raised her hand. “Yes, it 
was because of the suspicion against him that I, 
his wife, was exiled from home and people.” 

“ Mother 1” cried the son, grasping her arm 
with almost rude force, “ I never heard of this 
before. What does it mean ? What is this charge 
against my father? Speak the truth to me 
plainly.” 

“ Your grandfather Brock disinherited me 
because he believed me to be married to tlwe 
man who had, directly or indirectly, been con¬ 
cerned in the death of old Ike and the disap¬ 
pearance of your Uncle Rolfe, as well as in the 
robbery of the Brock valuables.” 

“ But, great heavens! how could a man like 
my father be suspected of crimes like those? 
Such an accusation is preposterous.” 

“ If you had kftown how sectional animosity 
raged during the war, you might better under¬ 
stand it, Arthur. Your father, with his comr 
mand, was quartered in the neighborhood of the 
Brocken but a day after the event occurred. My 
father thought he wanted my money, not myself; 
that he would do anything to get money. But it 
was not so. And, God knows, I married your 
father only because I loved him.” 

She paused, and moved restlessly in her chair. 
“You know the rest. My father was one who 
never forgave. From that day to this I have 
| been an alien from those of my own blood. I 
\ know, and you know, that the accusation against 
your father is false. What then ? The mystery 
of that night’s work has never been explained. 
Who did the deed ? This cipher may point, as 
with the finger of Nemesis, to the real author of 
the crime, if crime there was.” 

“You are right, mother,” said the son, gath¬ 
ering from the table the stained papers covered 
with the hieroglyphics which had baffled their 
reseatxsh. “It is time this skeleton ctf the 
Brocken should be unveiled. If any revelation 
is to be had from these secret characters, an 
expert in cryptography can readily discover the 
meaning of them. I will start for Washington, 
where there are such experts, this very evening; 
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slipped, And rolled down into the deep hollow 
from which the tree had been uprooted. We 
both laughed at first, but prissy screamed out 
directly, finding that her foot was sinking down, 
down. She called to me to help her quick. 
Holding on to the toots, 1 leaned over the hole, 
and reached my hand to her, and, by us both 
pulling hard, she managed to scramble out. Her 
had listened to the whole conversation. \ struggles had wideued the hole considerably, till 

The next day, as soon os breakfast was over, < it looked more dangerous than ever. We wanted 
she told all to Eustace, her confidant in every- 1 to see how deep it was, so Priscilla took a long 
thing. Her story was confirmed, to a certain branch of the fallen tree, and pushed it as far 
extent, by the departure of Arthur. But at first j down as she could. ‘It don’t touch bottom, 
Eustace was incredulous. \ Amide,* she said, looking white and scared. 

“ I*skaw 1” he said, “it’s all nonsense. There’s > * Goodness! I might have broken my neck. See, 
no treasure, nor any cipher: it’s all a fancy % of j the stick swings about as if there were neither 
yours or of mamma’s.” j sides nor bottom to the place.’ 

“ You may laugh,” replied Amide, “but that j “ I told her to drop the branch, and see if U 
don’t alter the fact. Mamma and Arthur were j wouldvfall far. When she let go, it shot out of 
busy ever so long, tryiug to read the cipher.” i sight, and we never saw or heard from it again. 
“ Did they make anything of it?” $ Only a swish of cold air came up in our faces. 

“No. But, Eustace, she told Arthur an awful \ ‘Let’s throw rocks in,* said Priscilla; and we 
thing—something dreadful. It’s so awful I dare \ did, and never heard from them. Only, when 
not repeat it.” i we rolled four pretty large ones in together, we 

“If all the tragic—” began Eustace, impa- < heard them thud somewhere, way down.” 
tiently. “Amide, don’t you try to practice high > She paused in her recital, seeing Eustace 
tragedy. It might come natural to Prissy to pace \ hurriedly packing away his gun, and asked: 
tlie room and wring her hands like that. She’s j “What are you going to do now, Eustace?” 
a regular fire-eater, Priscilla is. But you—you j “Going to do? Well, I never 1 To think two 
might have been born at the North Pole, and ! girls could have had all that lark of fun together, 
fed on the aurora borealis, for all the fire that’s without a word to a fellow, for four days. 1 am 
in you.” . > going straight to the ridge, and I’ll tell you what 

“ Eustace, you’re getting unbearably rude,” I find down in that hole, if I live to come out.” 
retorted Amide, with a pout. “Apd it’s all At this point, who should break in on the 

because you associate so much with Dan and \ excited speakers but Priscilla. She was imroe- 

Toby. But I think 1 know something more j diately told what Amide had overheard, and 
important than the cipher,” she added, with a what Eustace proposed to do. 
sudden air of importance. “1 know of a cave ; j Priscilla entered into the idea with enthusi- 
and if there’s a treasure hidden anywhere, it’s! earn. “The cave has got a bottom, I know,” 
there.” j she said. “ 1 heard the roeks that we flung 

“Pooh! there is no cave at the Brocken, or j down strike it—but oh! ever so for down.” 
Dan would have told me of it,” replied Eustace. “ If wo only had a rope and windlass now,” 
“Dan doesn’t know. Nobody kuows but me i said Eustace, “we might descend with safety.” 
and Priscilla. I can show you the place. Pris- % “ But old Uncle Ben,” interrupted Priscilla, 

cilia tumbled into it by’accident. She went j “has a windlass and basket, which is better than 

down nearly up to her waist, and was frightened a mere rope. He uses it to go down wells. Let 

half to death. It was the day you found the j us go to him at onoe,” cried the enthusiastic 
bottle. We would have told you about it at the ; girl. “ Unde Ben, you know, is one of the oM 
time, only that put it out of my head. You ; hands, that have remained with us: he has been 
remember that while you and Dan were down on \ on the plantation these sixty years.” 
the river fishing, Prissy and I were on the ridge j The three started off, without further words, 
above^gathering flowers? Well, we stopped to i to Uncle Ben’s cabin. As they passed the 
look at a great pine-tree that had been blown <, window of Manning’s room, Prissy, happening 
down — one that had been torn up by the very j to glance up, saw her cousin apparently much 
roots—when Prissy saw a lovely clump of colum- > engrossed with a lantern ; and she remembered 
bine growing between two of the upper roots;? to have seen him returning before breakfast 
and Blie started to climb up to pluck it, but# from the village with this very lantern, t* Ho, 


and in three days’ time you shall know all that 
can be known.” 


CHAPTER IX. 

Neither the mother nor sou knew that this 
conversation had been overheard; but Amide 
had been in the next room, and the do#r, unob- j 
served by apyone, was ajar. Consequently she \ 
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ho!” she said to herself, “ lanterns like that are j 
just suited for underground work. It looks sus¬ 
picious. You know of the cave also. Perhaps 
you’ve been able to read the cipher. Well, you’ll 
have to hurry, or we’ll be there before you.” 

It was not without difficulty that they per¬ 
suaded Uncle Ben to entrust his windlass and 
basket to them. But a silver dollar, judiciously 
invested by Eustace, finally overcame all the old 
man’8 scruples. They studiously avoided telling 
what they wanted it for: the more, as at first he 
had asked: “if dey wanted to s’arch any cave?” 
With a rheumatic wheeze, he said: “ Dar ain't 
no cave. An’ if dar wuz, it’s hid in de dark.” 
And Prissy only quieted him by asking after his 
rheumatism. “ For all that,” she said, when 
they left, “ he knows more than he’ll tell. There’s 
something about the cave he’s afraid of, and I’m 
surer than ever we’re on the right trail.” 

Eustace, meantime, had pressed Ban into their 
service, and they soon had the windlass at the 
mouth of the pit. They fixed it firmly in its 
place, and tested the rope, to see if it was secure 
and strong. 

“ Now fiisten the open lantern in the basket, 
and wind it off the windlass first, to make a trial- 
trip,” suggested Priscilla. “ If that Bafely touches 
bottom, why mayn’t we?” 

Steadily the light descended through the nar¬ 
row opening. The blazing eye of the lantern 
dropped lower and lower, looking like a star 
reflected in a pool of inky water. Evidently 
there was no contraction of the rooky walls of 
the fissure. It seemed indeed, to the watchers 
above, that, twelve or fifteen feet down, the 
basket swung into a clear space: for the circle 
of rays from the lantern suddenly widened, the 
gleams no longer showing a reeking face of 
stone on either hand. 

‘‘Thirty feet of rope have been wound off from 
the windlass already,” Priscilla said. “ How very 
deep it must be.” 

“ There are at least thirty or forty fret more on 
the beam,” said Eustace. “ Wind her off, Ban.” 

“That will do, Dan,” cried Prissy, a few 
moments later, when about fifty feet or more had 
been told off. “The basket has either landed on 
a ledge, or it has reached the bottom.” 

“It has touehed bottom I” shouted Eustace, 
peering down. “ I see the basket plainly; and 
there seems to be an open floor stretching off 
from it. Here, Dan, we'H haul her up. Steady— 
steady there! I’ll go down at once.” 

«* Eustace,” said Prissy, “you knew I am going 
with you.” 

Eustace was horrified. 

“ I’m not a bit afraid,” she said. “ The wind¬ 


lass is firmly braced to this big tree. The cogs 
hold the cable at every turn; and the basket 
does not even jostle. There can be no danger.” 

For a time, Amide and Eustnce both objected ; 
but Priscilla finally prevailed; and, when all 
was ready, she was the first to enter the basket, 
laying hold of the supports at the side with a 
firm grasp. Eustace took his place opposite. 

“You are made of sterner stuff than other 
girls, Prissy,” he said. “You are brave enough 
to be a boy.” 

“To be a boy?” she repeated, indighantly. 
“ Bravery is altogether of the masculine sex, 
then, I suppose? So, in your estimation, all 
boys are braver than all girls. Here, Dan! Mas¬ 
ter Eustace thinks he’d rather have a brave boy 
with him. You shall go down in my place.” 

But Dan’s eyes grew twice as big with fright. 

“ ’Clar, fo’ de grashus, Miss Priscilla,” he said, 
“I couldn't be drug down inter dat black hole 
wi’ er four-hoss team.” 

“Shall I hold yon in, Eustace?” laughed 
Prissy, settling herself anew in the basket. 

“ Dan, if you’re afraid to go down yourself, 
mind how you wind us off,” cautioned Eustace, 
as he gave the signal for the first turn of the 
windlass. A moment later, the basket slipped 
from its hooks, and dropped smoothly down¬ 
wards. The perilous descent was begun. 


CHAPTER X. 

“ Doh’t let us look down,” Prissy said, almost 
in a whisper, as their bright young heads sank 
below the surfhee. “We must keep our eyes 
raised to the sky, if we don't want to get dizzy.” 

But Eustace kept his gaze fixed upon the face 
opposite him. He saw the light of the heavens 
fade from its youthful bloom, and saw the gloTy 
replaced by the murky, flickering glare of the 
lantern at their 'feet. Only an oblong square of 
the sky’s whiteness was above them, and the 
dread abyss of blackness beneath. It seemed to 
him that his cousin’s face was taking on the 
ghastliness of death. # He unclasped one of his 
hands from the rope, and gripped both of hers, 
where they held to the support. 

“Prissy,” he said, in a tremulous voice, which, 
low as it was, found a mocking echo in the 
widening chasm, “forgive me, dear! I should 
not have brought you into this danger.” 

“Hush! Eustace,” she answered. “Don’t 
talk. It makes the silfence more awful.” 

A few moments, that seemed as hours, passed. 
Ban, at the windlass, was lowering thfem with a 
cantion that served, at leaBt, to prolong the agony 
of the desoent. 
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“ It is a long way down/* said Prissy, at last, 
“isn’t it?” 

“ We’re in a cave of some kind, anyhow,” said 
Eustace. “ See! the lantern throws its light on ! 
a stone roofing; and out yonder, there seems to 
me to be white pillars, like stalagmites. But the 
rays go such a short distance. I think we are 
likely to come to a stop, pretty soon.” 

Scarcely were the words spoken, when thump! 
bump! they came against a solid surface, and, 
in spite of themselves, were jostled rudely against 
each other. 

Prissy laughed hysterically. 

“ Hello!” cried Eustace, 44 we’ve lit somewhere 
—but where?” 

44 Upon the top of a subterranean mountain, 
maybe,” suggested the girl, still half hysterical; 
but quite content, for the moment, to be any¬ 
where, rather than to be falling, like a wingless 
bird, through spaoe, as they had been for the 
last five minutes. 

44 We’ll look before we leap, at all events,” 
replied her companion. 44 Here’s a ball of strong 
twine, which 1 got from the tool-chest. We’ll 
tie our lantern to that, and inspect our landing 
before we alight.” 

To their relief, the inspection showed a level 
flooring, stretching far beyond the radius of 
their lantern’s feeble light. He and Priscilla 
were soon standing, therefore, on the rocky floor. 

44 Before we begin to explore,” said Eustace, 
“let’s see if we can find something to fasten our 
basket to. We’d be in a pretty plight, if Amide 
should grow uneasy, and have Dan to draw up 
the basket without us. She promised to wait 
till we signaled ; but it’s better to be on the safe 
side. Ah! here’s a pile of rocks. This looks as 
if the Titans had been stone-breaking for a 
McAdam-road along here.” 

They secured the basket accordingly, and 
fastening one end of the twine to thiB point of 
safety, set out, with the other end in their hands, 
determined to explore the cavern—at least, as far 
out, and around, as their clue would permit them 
to go in safety. 

With clasped hands they went slowly on, 
choosing their steps cautiously: for they knew 
not what obstructions or pitfalls might lie ahead 
of them; and besides, their lamp lit up but a 
limited space around. Gradually the floor seemed 
to rise, and the inequalities formed themselves 
into stalagmites, which, presently, fashioned 
themselves into arches, pillars, and domes; while 
corridors branched off into the unseen, on either 
hand, and ahead. Into the rig-sag contortions 
of one of these corridors the cousins ventured, 
after a time; but they were soon brought to a 


stand, against a blank face of rock, apparently 
shutting off their advance in that direction. 

“Our ball of twine has nearly run out,” 
Eustace said. 44 So perhaps we Lad best turn 
back—at least, from this particular labyrinth.” 

44 Stay—I feel a current of air,” said Priscilla, 
passing her hand along the wall. 44 There may 
be an opening here.” 

Eustace threw the light of his lantern forward, 
bringing the gray and purple and red tints of 
the caloareous stone into relief. 

“Move the light across here, to my left,” 
directed Prissy. “Ahl” uttering a cry of tri¬ 
umph, 44 1 thought so. There is the passage¬ 
way. It’s a mere slit, but it’s wide enough for 
ns to pass through.” 

44 But,” objected Eustace, suspiciously regard¬ 
ing the contraoted opening, 44 what if the twine 
gives out?” 

44 Dear me 1” ruefblly returned Prissy. “We’ll 
go into this, then, only a short distance—that is, 
unless it leads us clear out from the cave. The 
current of air is bo strong, we can’t be far from 
the outer world.” 

Inspired by this hope, they decided to go for¬ 
ward. The passage, so narrow at first, soon 
widened, became less and less tort nous, and 
expanded finally into a second cavern, though 
one less spacious than the first. Their ball of 
twine having been exhausted, Eustace proposed 
to turn back. But the fever of exploration bad 
Bcized upon Priscilla. 

44 Oh, no!” she said, “not at the'very moment 
of triumph. I am sure the way out from the 
cave lies just ahead.” 

Nevertheless, she proposed to Eustace to tear 
her handkerchief and his into fragments, to drop 
at intervals, in order that they might retrace 
their steps back to the twine again, if they found 
retreat necessary. 

44 This cavern,” said Priscilla, directly, 44 gets 
smaller and smaller. Either the roof slopes 
down, or the floor rises to it, across yonder.” 

“Take care!” cried Eustace, as she stumbled 
suddenly against some rocky fragment. 

The stone she had tripped against rolled for¬ 
ward a few inches, and then dropped and fell, as 
if down some pit—how far, who could tell? 
Only its faint reverberations, as it rebounded 
from side to side, came back to the horror-stricken 
listeners. Instinctively Prissy clutched at Eus¬ 
tace’s arm, her face blanching to the hue of death. 

Eustace passed his arm around the trembling 
girl, and drew her into safety. Prissy made an 
effort to smile, but the attempt was a failure. 

“When we return, we can at least tell Amide 
that we barely escaped tumbling into a chain 
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yawning a hundred feet before us,” she said, 
drawing herself from her cousin’s supporting 
arm. 

“Hadn’t we better turn back now?” Eustace 
asked, anxiously. 

u Oh, no I at least, not till we’ye seen how far 
this chasm extends.” 

Eustace swung his lantern back and forth over 
the black abyss, to whose edge they had now 
advanced. 

“ It may be deep,” he said, “ but it’s only a 
narrow fissure, after all.” 

“Why, yes,” assented Prissy. “It looks os 
if we might jump across easily.” 

“Will you jump first?” Eustace gravely asked. 

Prissy laughed nervously. “ It might be safer 
to go in a balloon, maybe.” 

“ We can work our way around it, I feel sure,” 
said Eustace. So, making a detour, they moved 
cautiously once more among the crags and pro¬ 
jecting formations that broke, around the fissure, 
the general uniformity of the floor. 

“I believe we are on the other side of the 
pit,” said Eustace, presently. 

“Which side is the other side?” laughed 
Pflssy, now recovered from her panic. 

*‘This side,” said Eustace, seriously. “And 
it’s more comfortable than you would have found 
the bottom-side to be. Don’t you think so?” 

faut his cousin did not answer. She was peer¬ 
ing ahead into the shadows. 

Eustace,” she said, in a wondering tone, 
“look yonder. What is that?” 

Eustace tried to follow her finger, but the light 
of his lantern was either insufficient, or Prissy’s 
eyes sharper than his own. 

“ What is it?” he asked, in a hushed whisper, 
affected by her agitation. 

“It looked like—ugh! There it is again. 
How awful! Heavens I Eustace, it is a skeleton!” 

“ Pooh I it is only a queer-Bhaped stalagmite,” 
said the other, perhaps to reassure himself as 
well as the trembling girl clinging to his arm. 

But no I For as they advanced a step further, 
the light fell full on a gleaming white object, half 
supported against the jutting rocks ahead of 
them, the ghastly shape of which—the attitude, 
and the fragments of clothing clinging still to it 
—**were not to be mistaken. Priscilla hid her 
face in her hands, quivering from head to foot in 
a paroxysm of horror. 

“Prissy,” said Eustace, “don’t be alarmed. 
This is only some poor unfortunate—” 

“ It is Uncle Rolfe, Eustace,” whispered the 
girl, lifting her head to gaze at the thing, in a 
sort of awful fascination. 

“ Uncle Rolfe P’ He spoke incredulously. But 


a moment’s thought showed him that her dread¬ 
ful suspicion, after all, might be true. He drew 
her forward, gently but firmly. Priscilla did not 
resist. She had lived in the midst of the mys¬ 
tery of the Brocken all her life: why then should 
she shrink now ? 

A solemn awe had taken possession of both 
the cousins, driving away the superstitious fears 
that at first had assailed them. 

“If it is Uncle Rolfe, we must learn how he 
came here, and how he met this fate,” Eustace 
said, as they drew closer to the skeleton. “These 
fragments of clothing will identify him: they 
still show their color; and the buttons are of 
metal—military buttons, I think. And here—” 
shuddering as he lifted a slender chain, “see, 
Prissy I it is a watch—a gold watch—and it is 
set with jewels.” 

Priscilla’s fingers shook; but she took the 
watch, which he had detached and now handed 
to her. 

“ These seem to be initials set in diamonds,” 
she said, inspecting it close to the lantern. 
“R. B.! Oh, Eustace! it is he!” 

“ Yes,” her cousin answered, soothingly, at 
her agonized cry. “I know, Prissy. It must 
be Uncle Rolfe. But, dear, be brave. We must 
look further. Strange that the skeleton stands 
upright. Ah, this explains. Great heavens 1 he 
has been thrust through and through with this 
great rough-bladed knife. His attitude was a 
defensive one; but the villains pinned him liter¬ 
ally to the rock.” 

“Oh, Eustace!” cried the girl, trembling as 
in an ague-fit, “ who could have done the cruel 
deed?” 

With Eustace, she felt that it would not be 
right, after this, to shrink from the duties this 
discovery had devolved upon them. She, there¬ 
fore, though with shuddering horror, assisted 
Eustace in his examination of the immediate 
surroundings of the hapless victim. 

An emptied pistol, fallen into a cleft of rock 
at the feet of the murdered man, rewarded their 
search. The pistol bore, also, on the silver plate, 
the initials R. B. There could no longer be a 
doubt regarding the identity of the unfortunate 
being, whose only mausoleum had, for twenty 
years, been this solitary cavern. 

“ He made a desperate fight with the villains, 
whoever they were,” said Eustace, admiringly. 
“ The pistol is a repeater, but all the barrels are 
empty. There must have been three or four 
attacking him: enough to carry away their 
wounded possibly, os well as the silver plate and 
valuables.” 

“Let us look farther,” said Priscilla. 
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Suddenly, the mys of their lantern flashed > 
upon a heap of objects to their right. Priscilla, 
with a cry, hastened forward. 

“ I believe in my soul it is the silver plate, 
Ettfetace,” she exclaimed. “Yes, it is. Here are J 
one, two, three bags, all falliug into tatters.' 
Through the holes in them I see silver gleaming 
everywhere.” \ 

“And here,” cried Eustace, sharing her excite- > 
ment, “are boxes, too. A wooden one, ready to ’ 
full to pieces, no doubt—like the bags; but this ) 
other seems to be of metal—line, I suspect; < 
heavy, too.” i 

“ It’s the bonds and money, maybe,” suggested ; 
Prissy. \ 


“ We can see pretty soon, if this lid can be 
raised. It’s locked: but the hinges are so rusted, 
we may be able to break them. Go to that end, 
Prissy, and help lift.” 

Priscilla took hold of the opposite end of the 
box, and was stooping to help in lifting the lid, 
when she suddenly started back, uttering a sharp 
cry of horror. Her movement shook the bags 
that held the silver plate; the frayed hemp 
parted; the silver tumbled out, jostling the 
rickety wooden box, on which Eustace had placed 
his lantern: and lo! in a twinkling they were 
plunged in darkness—darkness so utter, that 
they had never conceived such darkness possible. 
[to be concluded.] 


THREE KISSES OF FAREWELL. 

BT A Hit CONTRIBUTOR. 


Thrsk, only thre«, my darling, 
Three solemn ones and slow; 
Not like tbo glad, swift kisses 
That once we used to know. 

We kirned then, loved and loving, 
Simply to taste love's sweet, 

And lavished out our kisses 
As summer does its heat 
Kiss now as those who suffer 
When hope and fear are spent, 
And nothing more is left to give 
Except a sacrament. 

First of the three, my darling, 

Is sacred to the pain 
We've caused to one another, 

But never will again. 

We’ve quarrelod and we've parted, 
And written words that stung; 
But nevermore, forever, 

Shall thus our hearts bo wrung. 
I kiss thee with the compact: 

Whato'er we give or take, 

’Twill l>e forgot, forgiven, 

And all for love’s dear sake. 


The second kiss, my darling. 

Is full of joy’s sweet thrill. 

We've blessed each other always, 
And oh! we always will. 

We’ll feel each other’s presence. 
Past all of time and space: 

And, list’ning, hear each other. 
Unseen, in every place. 

Oh! earth is full of angels, 

Which love sends to and fro. 

I kins thee, darling, for all joy 
That we shall ever know. 

The last kiss—oh! my darling. 
My love—I cannot see 

Through tears, as I remember 
Whet it, alas! may be. 

For we may die far sundered: 

Die with no time to give 

A sign our hearts are faithful 
In death, as when we live :\ 

A sign none can Interpret 
Who see our parting breath. 

This one lat-t kiss, my darling. 

It is the kirn of Death. 


WHAT LIES BEYOND? 


BT WILLIAM CABLETOH. 


Ringed with blue mountains, 

Oft, when a little lad, 

Dreamed I of something glad 
Hidden beyond. 

Ships and the shining sea. 

Towns, towers, haunted me. 
Dreams made me glad—and sad. 
Life lay beyond. 


Ringed with bine welkin. 

Oft now, ss when a lad. 

Dream I of something glad 
Hidden beyond. 

Something I cannot eee 
Haunts and entices me; 

Dreams make me glad—and tad: 
What lies beyond? 
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BY FEANE LEE BENEDICT. 


In a weak moment I listened to the persuasions ' 
of an officious friend, and entered that worst of 
human purgatories—one of those immense shops 
in which it is popularly supposed mankind may 
find every possible desirable object, from a ready- 
furnished house down to a shoe-lace. 

Now, though nobody will believe it—why, I 
cannot conceive, unless because the simple truth 
is exactly what nobody ever will believe—I am 
constitutionally that unfortunate creature—a shy 
man. But nowhere am I so afflicted by my 
annoying infirmity as in a shop. That regally 
gorgeous animal—the American hotel-clerk—is 
formidable enough in all conscience, but at least 
he is mercifully oblivious of one’s material pres¬ 
ence, even while condescending to dispense the j 
favor of a night’s lodging; but the banged-haired j 
young lady who sells one gloves, and the mer- \ 
can tile dude who dispenses shirt-collars with a 
supercilious smile, are less merciful. I am as j 
wax in the hands of my tailor, and fear my boot- j 
maker much more than I do a wild Apache. < 
But I think I reached the acme of mortal < 
suffering, and sounded the depths of earthly { 
humiliation, on this particular day of which 1 1 
set out to give you the chronicle. I 

I lingered for awhile on the pavement in front > 
of the great doors, which were besieged by crowds \ 
of people whose bold carelessness of mien I re- ! 
garded with admiring envy; but at last, after l 
several times stopping myself in an ignominious \ 
attempt to run away, I plunged desperately into j 
the building. s 

The instant I got inside, I gave myself up for f 
lost. Women to the right of me; women to the | 
left of me ; women before and behind me. They > 
struggled, and pushed, and elbowed, and jostled, j 
and exchanged glances of defiance and audible j 
remarks: remarks which were by no means of! 
the “call me-pet-names,-dearest” order. I was! 
doubled up and stretched out with dizzying 
rapidity; prodded in the back with parasol- 
handies ; assaulted by reticules, in every delicate 
part of my anatomy; walked over, trodden down, 
berated, reviled; and at length found myself 
pushel close to a counter covered with gloves 
and scarfs. A youthful female of severe aspect I 
pounced upon me as a spider does upon a fly. I 
wanted neither gloves nor scarfs: what I did want t 
was summer underclothing and collars for my-! 
You LXXX1Y.—26. 


self, and a rug and a table-cover for my aunt. 
I escaped from the glove-counter at last. I was 
now ordered from one counter to another; but I 
never found the right one. I was sent up in 
elevators till I grew dizzy, and when I reached a 
landing, told that it was not the bourne I sought. 
I was shot down inclined planes like a paper 
package. I was driven into corners; made to do 
insane galops between revolving stools; hung up 
for some time to an umbrella-stand by the tail of 
my coat; partially undressed by the aid of a 
toasting-fork, which a mild-looking Quaker lady 
had purchased, and was carrying, I suppose, ns 
an eligible weapon of defense. Another friendly 
old lady combed my back-hair with a basket; 
one young woman left a long blonde curl on my 
shoulder as a memento; a fat, greasy man was 
pushed into my nrms, and we were forced to 
prolong an unwilling embrace for an indefinite 
season ; children swarmed up my legs like fleas; 
and a giantess, tired of carrying her bundles, 
rested them on the top of my new hat. While 
the feathers of a great red disk, like a sun on fire, 
tickled my eyes, a sharp instrument, fastening 
some demon’s bonnet, excoriated my left ear, 
and, at the same time, the handle of a fan neatly 
tattooed my right cheek. 

But I may ns well stop. It is like being rid¬ 
den by a score of nightmares merely to recall the 
tortures of that morning. Finally I was pushed 
out of the pandemonium into the street; if I lind 
not been, I suppose I should still be there. I 
had ceased long since to struggle; I had relin¬ 
quished all hope of ever breathing the free air of 
heaven again; I had mentally made my will, 
bequeathed my debts to my creditors, forgiven 
my nearest relations, and was so thoroughly 
subdued, that I could even contemplate with 
resignation the thought of meeting my mother- 
in-law beyond the Styx. But suddenly the 
human tornado caught me up, and whirled me 
down towards the entrance, passive as a withered 
leaf borne onward by the wintry blast. 

Not far from the doors, the out-going crowd 
was temporarily checked by a rush of deter¬ 
mined in-comers. For a few minutes I thought 
a modern battle of the Amazons was about to 
ensue; and I managed to struggle back near a 
counter, with a burning desire in my soul to 
witness the fray, and a pious hope that the end 
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might be like that in the celebrated strife 
between the cats of Kilkenny. 

Suddenly I heard soft little tones—which 
seemed to proceed from the lowest button of 
my waistcoat—say, pleadingly: 

“Please, please! I’m so squeezed !” 

Stunned and bewildered as I still was, I 
indulged in a rapid wonder if I could have 
developed that “inner voice” of which one 
reads so often, and, in a vague confused fashion, 
tried to think whether any metaphysician ever 
located one’s soul in that portion of the human 
structure. I recollected often to have suffered 
pain there; but though certain kind friends had 
hinted that it was my conscience, I had always 
clung to the belief that it was something worse— 
namely, dyspepsia. 

But the voice spoke again, in still more plain¬ 
tive accents: 

“ Oh ! oli ! They squeeze me so !” 

I looked down, and saw a small white face 
and two black-velvet arms lifted towards me. 
But nobody was visible. If such there were, it 
was hidden between the carcasses of two prepos¬ 
terously fat women, who seemed trying to imi¬ 
tate the Siamese twins. 

“ Ladies,” said ?, in my suavest notes, “if 
you could spare that little corpse. I’d like to 
take it home to its mother, before it is too much 
mangled to be recognizable.” 

Though there was no space in which to jump, 
the pair managed the feat. Both seemed to 
spring up angrily at my words, and the child 
fell forward against me. I picked him up, and 
he immediately wound the black-velvet arms 
about my neck, as confidingly as if I bad been 
his long-lost parent whom he recognized by the 
traditional strawberry-mark. 

Now, I had spoken in the most apologetic, 
deprecating tone of which my voice was capable; 
but the two females, after their startled spring, 
turned and glared at me like Gorgons, and two 
seraphic murmurs in different keys greeted my 
ears. One said “Brute!” the other “Drunk!” 

Luckily, at that instant the crowd parted 
slightly; the pair dashed with the energy of 
war-horses into the narrow opening, and were 
lost to view amid the battle-mist of feathers, 
veils, false hair, and parasols. 

In order to get a more commodious hold of my 
burthen, I stood him for an instant on the 
counter. 

“You can’t stand that young one there,” cried 
a voice from behind the barrier. 

The accents were shrill; but, looking up, I saw 
that they proceeded from beneath a male shirt- 
front ; so I observed, mildly but firmly: 


t “ Oh, yes, I can—it’s no trouble to me wh&t- 
| ever.” 

i “ Mad !” muttered the voice ; but I was busy 
| with the child, and paid no attention. When I 
had him more easily disposed for carrying, I said: 
“ Little Toddlekins, if you could make up your 
I mind to loosen your arms, so that I might draw 
1 breath, I think we should get on better.” But 
j it was so evident he could not make up his miiul, 

' that I didn’t insist. 

| “ I believe I’m lost,” said he, with a sob; “and 

| Joanna must be lost, too. She put me on the 
j stool, and told me to wait. But those big women 
J pushed me off; and they did squeeze me so!” 
j “ They’re a couple of—” I began, but stopped, 

> remembering that the epithet on my lips was too 
\ forcible for a child’s ears. “And Joanna must 

be a dev—” Then I had to pause in that sen- 
\ tcnce, too. 

| “I’m so tired; and I want to go home.” 
\ pleaded the child. “ You don’t see Joanna any- 
l where, do you ?” 

> “I’d wring her neck, if I did,” I replied, but 
j not audibly. Then I added, aloud: “I think. 

> Toddlekins, that our best plan is to get into the 
j street, and wait there. We shall be sure to find 
j Joanna ns she comes out.” 

^ “ I expect it is,” said Toddlekins, sagely, as he 

l struggled like a hero with a huge sob. 

\ Poor little weary, distressed face, lighted by 
! wonderful great brown eyes, and framed in a 
< halo of golden curls. And now I noticed that 
| the shoulders were unnaturally high, and between 
5 them appeared a slight curvature, revealing the 
? insidious disease which, in a few years, must 
J render little Toddlekins hopelessly deformed. I 
j can endure the miseri* s of grown humanity with 
j almost as much equanimity as if I were a pro- 

> fessed philanthropist, but I have never been 
able to overcome the weakness of sympathizing 

\ keenly with the sufferings of children and dumb 
\ nuimals. I made myself absurd by kissing 
I Toddlekins then and there, and he returned my 
1 kiss with enthusiasm; but I offered amends for 
\ my folly, by immediately and heartily anath- 
) cmatizing a fellow-man, whom the Amazons at 
| that instant made an involuntary battering-ram 
| of, wherewith to assault us. 

| “ If you want to commit wholesale murder, 

j you blundering bumble-bee,” cried I, “ at least 
I you needn’t begin with a child.” 

| “ I didn’t,” said he, half in protest, half in 

anger; “ and, anyhow, it’s your own fault. 

| What did you bring the little chap here for? 
f Maybe you wanted him murdered? If you do, 

! ask some of these women here to undertake the 
\ job: I’m not on that lay myself.’ f 
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Somehow I felt so confused and guilty that I 
could only fhltei* in an idiotic way: 

“ Joanna brought him." 

44 Well, then, you and Joanna had better take 
him home as fast as you can, and then carry each 
other to the nearest insane asylum,*’ retorted he, 
with a cool severity which overwhelmed me as 
completely as if I had deserved it. 

1 had no reply to make, and no time if I had; 
for the Amazons shot him onward, as if from a 
rifled cannon, and I “saw him no more," as old 
Bunyan used to say. How Toddlekins and I 
escaped, without loss of life or even limb. I am 
unable to understand. Nor have I any distinct 
recollection of our frenzied progress, till we 
reached the street, and were plunged headfore¬ 
most into the waistcoat of an unwary stranger. 
Alter that, we brought up against a curbstone 
and a Hibernian policeman, who looked clubs and 
handcuffs at me, and came near shooting me 
down at sight, after the manner of policemen. 

We waited for Joanna until neither little 
Toddlekins’ legs nor my patience could endure 
the ordeal further. I looked down at the mite, 
who stood clasping my hand so confidingly, and, 
by this time, my brain had sufficiently recovered 
from its dazed state to act. An idea actually 
presented itself. 

44 I think the best thing, Toddlekins," said I, 
“ is for me to take you home. Do you remember 
your street and number?" 

41 Of course I do," said Toddlekins, rather dis¬ 
dainfully ; and he recited his address glibly 
enough, winding up with: “And my name is 
Johnny Moray, and I’m seven." 

44 So old as that ?” said I. “And Toddlekins, 
you and I are quite near neighbors. 1 live just 
round the corner of your square." 

44 I’m glad," said Toddlekins, with a tired 
yawn; “for 1 won’t be taking you out of your 
way." 

44 It’s luncheon-time, and we’re both hungry," 
I suggested. “ If there’s no danger of your 
mamma’s getting anxious, we might have some¬ 
thing to eat." 

44 Mamma won’t miss me," said Toddlekins, 
44 she's very unhappy—she’s lost Petite." 

44 Was that your sister?" I asked. 

44 No," said Toddlekins ; “ that’s mamma’s 
little dog. You don’t think Joanna’s lost, do 
you?" 

44 Not a bit of danger," said I, and quite cer¬ 
tain now that I might follow my own plan, 
without fear of distressing Toddlekins’ mother: 
for the child’s remark made me feel as well 
acquainted with the woman as if I had known 
her for a year. I took the little fellow to the 


nearest restaurant, and we lunched comfortably, 
and had a long talk. 

By the time we reached Toddlekins* paternal 
mansion—which was a handsome dwelling, such 
as would naturally, in the mysterious arrange¬ 
ments of this mundane sphere, belong to the 
mistress of a pet dog—Toddlekins and I were the 
i best friends imaginable. He told me, in his art- 
\ less way, that he loved me so well he would like 
| me for his father, and, though I could not ex- 
j octly echo that wish, somehow I felt as tenderly 
\ towards the little fellow ns if he had really pos¬ 
sessed some flesh-and-blood claim upon me. 
j A footman of magnificent presence opened the 
| door in answer to my ring, and, while 1 was 
| explaining, regarded me with a stern, judicial 
\ air that quite made me quail before him. But, 
j while I was stammering liotf I chanced to be 
j there with Toddlekins in my charge, out of a 
j reception-room rushed a lady, got up with butter- 

I ' colored hair, and altogether a marvelous speci¬ 
men of modern painting, who cried out: 
“Auguste, has the man found Petite?" 

44 It’s only me, mamma," said Toddlekins, 

/ meekly. 

j “ You tiresome child," returned the lady. 

> Then, seeing me, she suddenly vouchsafed a 
\ smile. 

| I plucked up courage at this, and related the 

I circumstances of my acquaintance with Toddle¬ 
kins. She interrupted me, wearily: 

44 Oh, yes! Joanna came back, and said she 
had lost the boy. This is a day of disasters, 
j You naughty, naughty Johnny ! to distress poor 
\ mamma by running away, when she was already 
i broken-hearted.” Then to me: “ You’ve not 
j seen a small white poodle, with a blue ribbon 
| tied in his curls, and a gold band and bell around 

I bis dear little neck—have you ?’’ 

I said I had not: and then she wept. Then 
suddenly she seized Toddlekins and shook him. 

| Feminine nature in its tenderness must always 
S have an outlet for grief, you know. Next, she 
i asked the magnificent footman if he had sent the 
notice to the Herald, offering a reward of fifty 
j dollars for Petite’s restoration. Then I thought 
| I would put in a word, and affably said that I 
\ had found my reward in restoring the child to so 
! lovely a mother. Then she asked me if I knew 
| Lady Marvelous; and if I had ever been in 
Europe, and had the happiness of meeting that 
\ dear, delightful ex-Queen of Spain, and the 
ex-Duke of Parma. I saw immediately that I 
fell in her estimation because I was forced to 
j admit that none of those distinguished person- 
| ages were on my visiting-list. Then Toddlekins 
j suddenly began to cry and hug my knees; and 
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I promised to come and see him. And then J came back her small adorer was always rich in 
remembering that I ought to have asked his J bon-bons, which he dispensed with royal lavish- 
affectionate mother’s permission, I gave her my $ ness—she suddenly melted, and one day made 
c vrd; and then she honored me with another j Toddlekins perfectly happy by loudly avowing 
stare, and said: j that he was the most thorough gentleman 

“ How droll! I know a lady who has read < among her playmates, 
oue of your books. Quite a number of literary > Amy was speedily queen in the little set. The 
people are very well received in society now-a- l boys worshiped her. Even the girls seldom 
days.” i dreamed of disputing her supremacy, modeling 

“God help them,” Baid I, piously, but in a J themselves on her conduct, and trying to repro¬ 
tone so low that she did not catch the words, J duce the airs and graces which in her were so 
though the Magnificent did, for I saw across the J natural that there was something attractive 
contemptuous dignity of his countenance a slow J therein, however much their exhibition might 
smile of approval creep. s fill one with troubled thoughts for the future. 

My parting with Toddlekins cost him a few l It is useless to say that children are, as a rule, 
tears; but, fortunately, his loving mamma, $ sympathetic towards weakness or deformity, 
prompted by her tender maternal instincts, \ They are not. Still, in this small circle Toddle- 
began to laugh, and said, encouragingly: \ kins was petted and deferred to, because it 

“Oh, Johnny, Johnny I what a dreadfully j proved the reigning monarch’s will that he 
old-fashioned little goose of a boy you are!” \ should be. But though Amy would have per- 

Toddlekins turned red and then white, shut' mitted no one else to pain the child, she could 
his sweet, suffering mouth like a small vise, j not resist tormenting him herself. It was in her 
gave me his hand, and looked such a model of J nature, as inborn and strong as the instinct 
aristocratic composure, that his high-toned | which bids a kitten play cruelly with a mouse, 
mamma had every reason to be satisfied with j I saw enough of it during the summer, as both 
the effect of her counsels and example. j families spent a couple of months at the seaside, 

The next day I borrowed Toddlekins of Joanna < where was my favorite haunt, 
for a couple of hours, and speedily fell into a j Perhaps for two days at a time Amy would be 
habit of so doing every morning. We soon got l devoted to Toddlekins. Then she would abruptly 
to be the best of friends. Ah I I should be glad \ turn away, and neglect him utterly, in favor of 
to know that, during the remainder of this tire- { some new comer. The boy never complained; 
some earthly pilgrimage, 1 shall be likely to j and when her demons had possession of her, 
have some creature, human or otherwise, as j she would make his unalterable sweetness a 
fond of me as that child was. J subject of vehement reproach. 

It was towards the last of April when Toddle- < Amy was queen among the children at Somers, 
kins and I met, and during the first week of \ just as she had been in the city square. She was 
June a terrible misfortune overtook my smalls so lovely and so clever that she attracted univer- 
darling: he fell in love. < sal attention; and it was pitiable to see grown 

“The eligible brown-stone front,” next door, j men and women fostering her vanity in every 
had lately become the property of a family who j possible way. I think nobody ever scolded her 
possessed the most bewitching and precocious! but me; and my scolding had about as much 
little coquette of nine years that I ever encoun- > effect as if I had tried to wet a duck’s skin by 
tered. \ pouring water over his feathers. 

At first she would take no notice of Toddle- j “I’m your favorite, all the same,” she would 
kins, though they met often in the public square s say; “ and if you aren’t good to me, I’ll punish 
sacred to the dwellers of the neighborhood. > Toddlekins—and you won’t like that.” 
Afterwards she received his timid advances > Though for awhile the salt breezes seemed to 
with a scornful pity which must have gone j benefit the child, it was plain to me, as we got 
straight to the depths of his tender little heart. $ on towards autumn, that his strength gradually 
I had been absent for a week, and found mat- \ failed. His mother could not see it. But then, 
ters in this state when I returned. Our small < to do her justice, she had little leisure for 
coquette’s father chanced to be an acquaintance l observing him, amid the important duties of 
of mine, and nothing pleased Miss Amy so much j petting her poodle, dressing four or five times a 
as attention from the “ grown-ups ” who visited \ day, and dancing all night. When one has 
at the house. Discovering that kindness to > numerous responsibilities, some of the minor 
Toddlekins was the sure road to my favor—and ? details must be neglected. 

I am afraid, too, urged by the fact that after I \ The second week in October saw ns all seUled 
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at home again; and now it was evident, even to 
the most unobservant, that Toddlekins was going 
rapidly along the downward road. The doctors 
did not expect the mercy of a speedy death, but 
hopeless invalidism, and perhaps years of in¬ 
creasing and incessant pain. 

*‘I am the most unfortunate woman in the 
world,” his mother said to me, with a burst of 
tears, when the doctors finally forced her to hear 
their verdict. 41 Why couldn't my child have 
been healthy and handsome, like Mrs. Wood¬ 
ruff's Amy? And the man says my poor dog is 
threatened with asthma, and mustn’t have 
cream; and the poor darling is so fond of it, 
and begs so prettily, with her fore-paws in the 
air, that it breaks my heart to refuse her.” 

Toddlekins used to sit in the square, in the 
soft autumn afternoons; but he could seldom 
play now ; and though the children, Amy in- 
eluded, meant to be good to him, they could not 
help showing that they thought he might be less 
languid if he would only make an effort. And 
often Toddlekins would try ; but soon he would 
creep back to his garden-chair, saying: 

14 Please, I like to see you play—I’d rather sit 
still and watch you.” 

Frequently Amy would leave the sport, and take 
a seat by him; and then he was very happy. But 
one afternoon they had a serious quarrel. It was, 
alas! the first and last time that poor little Tod¬ 
dlekins ever asserted his will against hers. 

A late butterfly went flitting over the grass, 
and Amy tried to catch it. 

44 Don’t — don’t! You’ll hurt it,” pleaded 
Toddlekins. 

He hurried after her as fast as he could, but 
she pushed him back, saying: 

44 What a little stupid you are ! I shan’t hurt 
it, but I’m going to catch it in my hat.” 

His opposition and pleadings made her the 
more determined; and just as I came up the 
walk, she succeeded in her attempt. But, un¬ 
fortunately, the butterfly was so near the edge 
of the brim, that as she seized the hat her 
fingers crushed the pretty-winged thing. 

44 You’ve killed it!” sobbed Toddlekins. 

Then the children heard my voice behind 
them, saying: 

44 Amy, what a cruel little wretch you are!” 

They turned, and Toddlekins at once said: 

44 Oh, she didn’t mean to kill it—did you, 
Amy ?” 

The spoiled girl was, I dare say, divided 
between sorrow for her act and anger at being 
so sternly reproached. But anger got the upper 
hand. She turned very red, struggled hard 
with her tears, and said, venomously: 


44 I’m glad I killed it. Anyhow, it was your 
fault. I can tell you one thing—I’m going to 
Albany, to be gone a week, and I won’t bid you 
good-bye.” 

She started off, deaf to Toddlekins’ entreaties; 
and what was more unfortunate, actually kept 
her vow. 

44 I’ve said I wouldn’t bid him good-bye, and 
I won’t,” she repeated over and over. 44 You 
all say we must keep our word.” 

The last words she heard, as the carriage drove 
off, was Toddlekins’ parting cry. 

44 Please forgive me, Amy,” he pleaded, look¬ 
ing after her. 

She was sorry then: one could see it in her 
face as she looked out of the window. But the 
nurse drew her back. The carriage was gone. 

“She waved her hand—she’s not angry now,” 
sobbed Toddlekins. 

She proved that she was not; for, three days 
later, she sent the boy a book of fairy-stories. 
But, alas I ere the peace-offering arrived, a sad 
calamity had befallen Toddlekins. He had 
slipped on the stairs; and though Joanna had 
caught him before he had fallen far, he had 
struck his back against a step, and, in the irri¬ 
tated state of his spine, the blow developed 
active disease, which no human power could 
arrest. 

Little Amy’8 absence was prolonged to fifteen 
dnys, her parents having decided to go on to 
Montreal; and when she came bock, Toddlekins 
was dying. 

He had suffered terribly: though, mercifully, 
during a great deal of the time he had been 
unconscious. Never once did it fail, when he 
roused up enough to talk, but what his first 
words were an inquiry for Amy ; his first move¬ 
ment, to stretch out his tiny, wasted hand, and 
touch the book of fairy-tales which lay on his 
pillow. 

His mother, being a woman of refined, nervous 
temperament, was quite unequal to the task of 
assisting in nursing him, of course; but she 
often came into the room; and one day, when 
she had distressed him by her tears, Toddle¬ 
kins said, in perfect good faith: 

44 I’m so glad mamma has Petite bock again to 
comfort her.” 

It was towards sunset one afternoon, when we 
knew that the end was close at hand. Toddle¬ 
kins had been told that Amy would return that 
day; and we perceived that he knew the whole 
truth, by his saying: 

44 1 thought I should see her once more.” 

The mother had retired to her room. Indeed, 
it was wiser that she should: for the child’s 
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spasms of pain were terrible to witness, and 
opiates lmd now ceased to produce auy effect. 
.As the day waned, he lay there on his bed ex¬ 
hausted, but free from suffering. He had asked 
to have the curtains put back and the window 
opened. It had been a beautiful day, and now the 
soft hazy sunlight streamed into the chamber. 
Toddlekins’ pet robin, at this moment, broke into 
a strain of delicious melody, from below stairs. 
'The child looked at me, with a smile. 

“ Don’t you think this must be a little like 
heaven?” he asked, softly. 

Then his ear caught the sound of carriage- 
wheels stopping at the next house. 

“Amy has coine,” he said. “ I want Amy.” 

I hurried downstairs, and took her up myself. 
She had learned of her playmate’s illness, but 
not that it was serious. The truth—which had 
to be told to her now—filled her with such terror 
that it took some moments to calm her before she 
could find courage to enter the chamber. 

The nurse had raised Toddlekins. He held 
out his arms as Amy appeared, and again that 
angelic smile irradiated his face. 

“I’m so sorry, Johnny,” she sobbed; “ I’jn 
so sorry. I didn’t mean to hurt the butterfly.” 


“ I know,” he answered, *• I know. And if 
heaven is so beautiful, there must be butterflies 
there. I’ll tell them you didn’t mean to.” 

He kept his arm close about her neck for a 
little while. There was no sound audible but 
poor Amy’s sobs. Then came the dying boy’s 
voice again: 

“The music! Amy, don’t you hear the 
music?” 

But oh, strain our ears as we might, the 
heavenly notes, audible to him, could not pierce 
the grosser element of clay which enveloped us. 

Suddenly his head sank back against the 
nurse’s arm. The smile was on his lips still, 
and the same look of listening happiness in his 
face: but he never stirred again. 

A few days after the funeral, I called to see 
Amy. 

“ I have been so unhappy,” she sobbed, “that 
mamma says that just as soon as etiquette will 
permit, I shall have a party to console me.” 

At a window I saw Toddlekins’ mother, with 
Petite in her arms; I heard Toddlekins’ pet birl 
sing gayly as 1 passed: and I was thankful to 
think of my little Toddlekins safe in the illimit¬ 
able beyond. 


PSYCHE* 

BT MINNIE IBVINO. 


Onward to the ocean flowing 
Goes the liver with a song, 

Stately trees beside it growing, 

Tati reeds on its batiks a-blowiug, 

In tbe sunshine, all day long. 

Psyche sits beside the river. 
Braiding roses in her hair; 

Hidden in the reeds that quiver. 
With a flute 
That yet is mnte. 

Stands a youth divinely fair. 

Lightly up the blue skies drifting. 

Floats a cloudlet pale with beat; 

Through the boughs, above her siftiug, 

Fall the runt leas shadows, shifting, 

At her small and sandaled feet. 

Psyche ceases, by the river, 

To braid roses in her hair, 

Where the reeds sway all a-quiver: 
On tbe flute, 

No longer mnte. 

Plays tbe youth divinely fair. 


8ea-#hells from their chambers shining. 
Breathing ocean’s melody; 

Birds In song 'midst blossoms twining, 
Then a burst of wild repiuiug. 

And a lover’s tender plea. 

efiee engraving in Jan0*17 somber, 180 . 


Psyche, sitting by the river. 

With red roses in her hair. 

In the reeds that bend and quiver 
Hears the flute 
That is not mute: 

8ees the youth divinely fair. 

Fall* a hush, with echoes dying 
Far across tbe distant plain; 

Green leaves in the wind are sighing, 

Aud the silver-footed, flying 
River-waves are heard again. 

Psyche blushes by the river. 

Like the roses in her hair: 

From the reeds yet all a-quiver. 
With the flute 
That now is mute. 

Looks the youth divluely fkir. 

In a blaze of color splendid— 

Rose and gold and violet— 

Like tbe garden, rainbow-blended. 

Lovely Proserpina tended. 

See the sun in glory set 

Psyche sits beside the river. 

With the roses lu her hair; 

To her, through the reeds a-qufver. 
With his flute. 

That still is mute, 

Gomes the youth divinely fair. 
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BY THB AUTHOR OP “THE SECOND LIP1, ETC., BTC. 


It is part of the creed of all well-bred Amer¬ 
icans now-a-days to contemn American hotels 
and the class that use And are happy in them. 
And yet there is much to be said on the side of the 
hotels, if the traveler chooses to become a quiet 
spectator, and watch the fragments of tragedy and 
comedy played for him by the pretentious crowds 
he meets there. 

One of these fragmentary dramas comes back 
to me now, with the irritating persistence of an 
unguessed riddle. I will give it to my readers 
to solve. 

Travelers, even in the States, are not alwnys 
condemned to hotels. There are quiet little inns 
scattered through the older States, on disused 
country roads, to which the crowds who rush 
along the lines of the railways never penetrate. 

Some years ago I was on my way to one of j 
these little inns, which is set in a wild gorge of \ 
the Unaka Mountains, for the accommodation of 
sportsmen, when I was overtaken by a terrific 
thunder-storm. Old Barbier—whom every fish- 1 
erman that has beaten the trout-streams of North < 
Carolina will remember—had driven me up from j 
the valley, in a shackly open wagon. We were 
soon drenched to the skin. The darkness was 
so intense that we could only find our way along 
the precipitous mountain-road by waiting for the 
flashes of lightning. We plodded along, how¬ 
ever, until even the patience of Barbier*s lame 
old mule gave out, and he began to rear and 
plunge with terror at each successive peal. 

44 Reckon we’ve got to give it up, Mr. Page,” 
said Barbier, at last. “This yer critter’ll hev 
us down the mounting. There’s a flat rock yer 
to the left, like a ruff. Get under it.” 

I jumped out of the wagon, and, by the aid of 
a flash, found my way to the projecting rock. 
Barbier remained standing by the mule, calm 
and unmoved under the pitiless torrents as 
though they had been August dew. It was pro¬ 
foundly dark. The driving storm and the roar 
of the wind through the unbroken forests made 
a tumult louder than the thunder. During one 
of the brief lulls, I was startled by voices close 
beside me—a woman’s, sweet and pitched low, 
but with an occasional knife-like sharpness in it. 

44 Why should you be tired?” she said. 4 ‘ Be 
patient: something will turn up.” 

44 Patient!” It was a man’s voice, hoarse and 


irritable. 44 It is a year since I was sent to that 
infernal prison, and it may be years before I can 
quit it. Patient! If I had twenty dollars I 
would marry you to-morrow, and we would go 
j out and seek our fortune together.” 

< “Twenty dollars would be a small capital, 
j Shelby,” said the calm voice again. 

It irritated even me. It was too calm and 
moderate to chord with the storm and my own 
ill-temper and wet discomfort. It certainly did 
not please her companion, who, apparently, was 
in a mood as stormy as the night. 

44 I’m glad, Ani*, that you find amusement in 
my position. But I’m going, and soon. I wish,” 
with a bitter laugh and oath, “ I had a bank to 
break, or some traveler to rob. Why should every 
other man but me have his chance? The men 
who left college with me arc all at work some¬ 
where, pushing their way, while I—” 

At this point the coughs and other noises 
which honor required me to mnke attracted 
their attention, and they stopped abruptly. 

A few moments after, the storm cleared a 
little, and Barbier came up. 

44 Reckon we’ll go ahead now. I’ve took up 
two folks from Mistress Lunt’s — one o’ the 
women, and young Cap’n Shelby Travis.” 

When I reached the wagon, I found my com- 
| panions on the back seat. But I conld not, 

| in the semi-darkness, distinguish the man from 
the woman. We drove on in silence. 

At the door of the squat log building, where I 
had left her four years before, stood Mistress 
Lunt herself: clean, rugged, powerful. The 
tan-colored skin hung on her big bones in 
heavier wrinkles, but the gray eyes were as 
watchful and bright ns ever. Mother Lunt and 
I, I am proud to say, were good friends. A 
keener eye for the trail of a deer or bear, a 
luckier trout-fisher, or a more honest comrade, I 
never knew, even among men. 

The door of the kitchen stood open, and the 
gust of hot air, the scent of broiled venison and 
coffee, sent a thrill through my shivering body. 

She flung wide the door of the chamber behind 
the kitchen ns I entered the house. Heaped logs 
blazed on the hearth, and the board walls were 
pasted with pictures from the illustrated papers. 
8he surveyed it with pride. 

1 •* Yer’s yer own room, Mr. Page,” she said. 

( 407 ) 
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“Ann did that. We hain’t nigh so oncivilized > a few moments later; and, after he had been 
as we wor. Ann sees to things.’' 5 introduced to me, dropped into a chair, thrust 

When I was dry and warm, I sat at my supperJ his legs out; his hands into his pockets, and 
alone with my hostess, who was spinning. I \ stared sulkily into the fire. He was a common- 
never can dissociate a wheel and flying wool < place looking, showy young fellow, with coarsely- 
from her gaunt frame and kindly face. \ moulded features and an uncertain, hesitating 

“ Who is Ann?” I asked. : eye: the kind of man, however, who would work 

“She’s Noble’s daughter—up the mounting. t steadily and well if put into a track and urged 
You mind Noble? Well, he got poorer and > incessantly by some other power. I watched the 
poorer: so at last he got tired tryiu’ to live, i door with some curiosity, until Ann came in, 
an’ went under last fall. The gyurl hed no : : carrying some dishes: a tall, firm figure, dressed 
place to go, ’zactly, so I—” s in a close-fitting gown of blue homespun. The 

She paused a moment, then went on: < face did not impress me, except from its marked 

“ Well, she’d been a year or two with her j repose, which was heightened by the slow move- 
kin in Atlanty, an’ picked up lots o’ manner an’ | raents of her steady gray eyes. Her hands, I 
lamin’. What a one.she is to pick up! Ann’s': remember—I have a theory about the character 
quite the lady. So last year some o’ the men of hands—were singularly firm and fine in shape 
that oome up to fish an’ shoot brought their v for a working-woman. On the back of one wrist 
wives—‘for the air,’ they sgid; an’ I couldn’t \ was a crimson spot in the white skin, like a drop 
foregather with ’em, somehow: they ain’t my I of blood. 

kind. So I said to Lunt: 4 Bring Ann Noble \ The next day Judge Tenners and his party 
home. It’ll be comfortable for her here, an’she ) arrived. The Judge and his son were plain, 
kin see to them finikin women.’ So she does.” j sensible men, skilful with rod or gun—old com- 
Th ere was a brief pause; then she finished • grades of mine. Of the womenkind, I saw but 
“Oh, yes; I think a heap of Ann,” as if j little. The younger Mrs. Yenners appeared to 
deciding finally a doubtful question. \ be the spoiled beauty of some country town. She 

“ Are k there any men here now to fish or j babbled and gesticulated incessantly, to the cua- 
shoot ?” I asked. > temptuous amusemeut of old Mistress Lunt, who 

“Judge Venners is cornin’ to-morrow,” she ; watched her as she might a kitten. Young Travis 
answered, “ with his son, an’ his wife, an’ his ) avoided the new-comers, and grew more sullen 
son’s wife. Mighty high-flyin’ folks. Bring tbeir j and gloomy every day. Mrs. Venners chattered 
own tea, an’ oatmeal stuff 1 for porridge. Such < to him undauntedly whenever she had an oppor> 
slops! But Ann’s ekal to ’em,” with a chuckle, tunity, pouring out her childish impertinences. 
“An’ then there’_s Shelby Travis. We never get > “ Dear me, Mr. Travis,” she cried, when we 

rid o’ him,” chuckling. “ Nor he of us.” j were seated at supper one evening, “ my hus- 
One of the Asheville Travises ?” > band tells me you have been in this wretched 

“No. Son of Colonel Bob. Ye don’t know hole for a year. How have you borne it? And 
him, I reckon? Them Travises are mighty hard- what could possess you—” 
bit, pethy folks. It’s all yea or nay with them ; j “ Matilda I” whispered her husband, 
an’ once said, die sooner’n budge. Well, Colonel \ “ Oh, good gracious, George! I’m not going to 

Bob allays ranged himself against this boy o’ j say anything. Mr. Travis must know anybody 
his, an’ nyther’d give way no more nor iron > would wonder to see Colonel Robert’s son buried 
posts. Colonel, he wanted Shelby to take keer>here. So queer! He ought to be in society, 
o’ the plantation, an’ Shelby, he’d made up his j Why, I met your cousins Lewis and Decatur 
mind to go into a town, to see life. So the} everywhere this winter, Mr. Travis. Such gay 
Colonel kerried him up hyar, an’ left him with- young fellows! And for a whole year! Just 
out a penny. His board is paid reg’lar; but when young men are placing themselves for 
hyar he’s got to stay till he gives under to the life! Why, it’s the queerest thing I ever heard 
old man. Shelby’s too proud to go down to of! But I declare I’m ashamed of myself—I’m 
town like a beggar, without a dollar in his so absurdly giddy,” putting her hands, flashing 
pocket, an’ the old man won’t give him a penny, with rings, over her face, and peeping through 
It’s tarnation rough on an eddicated young the fingers. 

feller. I wonder sometimes lie’s stood it so > Travis’s face grew black. He made no answer: 
long. He’s been hyar a year.” > and in a moment pushed back his chair from the 

I had a shrewd guess why the young man had table and left the room. Ann, who was pouring 
found his prison-life endurable. out the coffee, looked after him quietly; but 

The young man himself came into the kitchen there was no more significance in her lookjLhaa 
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if It had rested on a blank wall. Not the twitch < Page, in spite of the difference of our age. Yes, 


of a muscle showed that she had any sympathy 
with him. 

IThe next day the airy beauty went with the 
men of her party to fish for trout. They 
returned just before nightfall. She was wet 
and draggled, but more voluble than ever. 

“The day was simply perfect,” she declared. 
“ So delightful to go swishing through the* water. 
I always had a drop of vagabond blood in me. 
And Mr. Travis was so kind, Mr. Page. He 
joined us early in the morning. Yes, indeed— 


I have,” clapping me on the back. 

“You flatter me,” I said, laughing: for the 
impertinence of the young cub was amusing. 

“No,” he said, “I’m quite in earnest. Oh, 
I’m an independent fellow: I choose my friends 
without regard to public opinion, just as I have 
chosen my wife. It matters nothing to me that 
Ann here is not exactly—well, not in my station, 
precisely. You’ll see what a good husband I’ll 
be to her.” 

“ I have no doubt you will,” said Ann’s firm, 


he and I had a regular flirtation. And I caught j incisive voice. “ But there is one thing which I 
thirty-five—oh, good gracious!” with a shrill } wish you distinctly to understand, Shelby: lam 
shriek. “ Where is my emerald ?” j your equal, socially and in every other way. If 

‘ You certainly did not wear that emerald out j I am not, I will not marry you. Your father is 
fishing, Matilda?” said the elder Mrs. Venners, ja planter: so is mine. Your education and 


sharply. 

“ I certainly did, ma’am—at least, I think I 
did,” wringing her hands. “ Perhaps I left it 
on my table upstairs. Where is that chamber¬ 
maid Anu? I wonder if she’s honest? Could I 
have laid it on the rock with my rings, where ; 


manner are no better than mine. I should like 
this matter to be understood by everyone who 
knows us,” she said gently, turning to me. 

“Pah! what do I care for social ranks?” 
exclaimed Travis, excitedly. “All bombast. 
Like this thing of property, now. Why should 


Mr. Travis and I were washing our hands after \ one man be rich and another poor? What right 
we had been handling those nasty worms? But \ has one man to keep all the good things of life 
I got the rings. Great heavens, George! don’t ! to himself, and his brother go beg? Here is a 
stand there staring. Go and look on my table.” I poor devil—myself, for instance—for the want 
“The emerald, Mr. Page,” said her mother- j of a few dollars, denied the chance to work, to 
in-law, turning to me with deliberation, “ has \ marry the woman I love, to live like other men ; 
been an heirloom in our family for generations, j while that idiot woman at the house jingles 
It is set in a rim of gold, and has always been < jewels in my face worth a king’s ransom, 
worn a3 a pendant to a necklace in full-dress— j Property! No, sir; if all men had their rights, 
never hung to a bracelet to go out fishing.” The s there’d be no such thing.” 


“ You will think differently,” I suegested, 
“ when you go into business, and buy a house 
to be a home for your wife.” 

For the first time, Ann showed emotion. Her 
eyes kindled. She turned suddenly to Travis 


old lady’s extreme anger showed itself only in 
her preternatural calmness, and in the pallor 
about her pinched nostrils. 

That evening and the next day the search for 
the emerald went on ; but in vain. 

The afternoon was murky and gray. I took \ with a warning in her face almost fierce, 
my rod, and wandered up the gorge; but on \ “It will be years,” she said, “before Mr. 
reaching the bend in the stream where the trout < Travis makes a home for me. He is not going 
usually hid themselves, I heard voices. Ann was 5 into business in Atlanta. He has not a dollar.” 
standing by the rock, and young Travis was j Shelby looked at her defiantly a full miuufce 
lying at her feet. j before speaking. Then he touched his pocket 

“Come on, come on, Mr. Page,” he shouted, j ygnificautly, smiling. “I am going to Atlanta 
as I was drawing back. “You have sharp eyes. Sto-morrow,” he said. 


It’s no secret to you that Ann and I are engaged, 
I’ll wager.” The young fellow’s red face and 
boisterous excitement indicated that he had been 


>jVo,” she answered, quietly; and turning, 
walked away. Travis followed her. 

I lingered until supper-time, but they had not 


drinking; but I saw that he was perfectly sober. < yet reached the inn when I went back. When 
Ann did not blush, but kept her eyes fixed on 5 they came in at last, I observed that the girl’s 
him steadily. j color was high, and that her eyes shone; while 

“ Yes, I am going down to-morrow to—to J Travis slouched along with a sheepish, cowed 
Raleigh, I think; or Atlanta. I’ll go into bus- \ air. Whatever their contest had been, sho had 
iness, and in a couple of months ceme back for > triumphed. 

Ann. You must come and see us wjj^n we get j Supper was eaten in almost unbroken silence, 
to ^jpsekeeping. I’ve taken a fancy to you, Mr. \ The lost jewel was still an object of discussion in 
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the Verniers family. George was sulky and the 
Judge irritable, while his wife preserved a 
grimly virtuous air of suffering; and the little 
lady against whom all this indignation was 
directed was by turns miserable and pert, glan¬ 
cing saucily about with red, tear-swollen eyes. 

When we rose from the table she followed 
Mistress Lunt into the little room where her 
spinning-wheel stood by a blazing fire. I was 
about to step out into the evening air, but Mrs. 
Venncrs beckoned to me. 

“ I wish for your advice in this emergency, 
Mr. Page,” she said, with dignity. “As for my 
husband and George, they only swear when the 
emerald is mentioned. * The cursed thing is not 
worth the tears poor Tilly has shed,* the Judge 
assures me. The * cursed thing,* as he calls it, 
was a favorite ornament of my mother before 
Matilda was born. Come, sir.’* 

She pushed open the door through which 
Matilda and Mistress Lunt had passed, and 1 
meekly followed her. 

“I’m quite satisfied, in my own mind,” the 
young lady was saying as we entered, “ that I 
left, the emerald on my table, and did not wear it 
while I was out fishing. In that case—” 

“In that case,” said Mistress Lunt, “you’d 
hev found it on yer table when you come back. 
There’s no thief in this house.” 

“ But I didn’t find it, you see,” said Mrs. 
Venncrs, ending her sentence, as usual, with a 
flirt of her hands and a little giggle. “So— For 
my part, I never liked the looks of that chamber¬ 
maid of yours. She was the only person in the 
room after I left it; and I believe,” measuring 
her words slowly, “ she has the emerald.” 

“ Of course she has it,” interrupted the elder 
lady. “You must have her searched, Mistress 
Lunt, or I shall send down to Asheville for an 
officer.” 

The old woman stiffened herself, standing erect, 
her gaunt features darkened with indignation. 

“Do you know who yer talkin’ of?” she said. 
“Brant Noble’s daughter. He’s as honest a 
man’s ever lived in the State of Caroliny, an* j 
his gal’s the same. Ann take yer trumpery > 
stone? Why, you might *s well suspect m*.” 

The older woman was silenced by this burst j 
of wrath; but the younger only gave an em¬ 
barrassed titter. 

“ Oh, we did not suspect you at all, Mistress j 
Lunt,” she said. “ Father had given us such a j 
good character of you, or we might have—have 
thought—” 

The old mountaineer looked down at her with 
quiet contempt, and interrupted her. 

“I think, Missy,” she said, “you hed better 


let yer mother do the talkin’. You are makin’ 
mistakes.” She turned to Mrs. Tenners, with 
increasing quietness of manner. “You said, 
ma’am, that I must s’arch Ann, or you’d send 
down for an officer. Well, I’ll not s’arch her, 
an’ no officer thet you bring byar shell s’arch 
her. She’s an orphan girl, an’ I took her under 
my pertection ; an* not you, nor the law, nor the 
Gover’meut of these United States, shell touch 
her while she’s under my roof.” 

“Very well; as you please,” grimly replied 
the Judge's wife, who was as angry as scared. 
“If you choose that your guests shall be robbed 
under your roof, I can say no more.” 

She swept out of the room as she spoke, fol¬ 
lowed by Matilda, who fluttered back to the 
kitchen to tell her husband of the “awful row.” 

Mistress Lunt went back to her spuming, 
while I smoked my pipe. She did not speak a 
• word; but her wheel flew round with vindictive 
| haste, and the thread broke again and again. 

! Presently she stopped. 

j “I’ll go up an’ see,” she said, “ ef they’re 
j worryin’ thet pore girl.” She crossed the room, 

| and climbed a few steps of the steep stairs, until 
> she could command a view of the upper floor. 

“It’s all right,” coming back with a nod and 
\ smile. “They’ve not seen her. She’s cornin' 

J down.” 

\ Ann descended the stairs the next moment, 
i carrying a roll of muslin. She sat down in the 
J chimney-corner, unfolded her work, and began 
l to sew; but I noticed that she shivered, stooping 
j closer to the fire, and that she was listening 
j intently to the sounds overhead. Mistress Lunt 
resumed her spinning in checrfulor mood, glan¬ 
cing now and then at the girl affectionately. 

Suddenly there was a rush of hurrying foot¬ 
steps in the room above, and the younger Mrs. 
Tenners threw open the door, flushed and excited. 

“It’s found! Oh, dear Mistress Lunt. it’s 
found,” she cried. “I’m so thankful. I’d have 
been nagged all winter about the horrid green 
stone, if it had really been lost. There it is,” 
dancing towards us, holding the glittering gem 
up in the light. 

Mistress Lunt leaned eagerly forward. But 
Ann, I observed, did not even raise her head, but 
stitched on calmly at her seam. 

“Where did you find it?” asked the landlady. 

“ In my room: in the basket of clean towels. 
It was on the floor, beside my table. The pen¬ 
dant must have been pushed from the table down 
into it. I never thought of looking there.” 

The gaunt old woman stood immovable, her eye 
slowly turning from the stone to Ann’s crouching 
figure. A horrible doubt was in her face. 
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“In that basket?” she stammered. 

“Yes. Why, you don’t seem a bit pleased. 
I thought you’d be delighted to have the sus¬ 
picion removed—” she hesitated— “from every¬ 
body in the house. Where is George? I must 
tell him. Very likely it was he who pushed it 
off,” and she ran off, giggling. 

Mistress Lunt stood still, her thread in her 
hand, looking at Ann. The girl felt the silence, 
glanced up at her, then rose irresolutely. Her 
face—pale, pleading, intent—offered a strange 
contrast to her usual leaden composure. 

Mistress Lunt made a step towards her. 

“ That basket was not in her room this morn¬ 
ing,” she said, in a low voice. “ I saw you 
carrying it there, ten minutes ago.” 

Ann gathered herself together, as she listened, 
and stood erect, her features sinking into their 
ordinary mould. But she did not speak. 

There was silence for a moment. Then the 
old woman’8 stern voice broke in: 

“ What am I to think, Ann?” 

Still silence. 

“ For God’s sake, child, tell me the rights of it! 
Don’t say as I’ve took a thief under my roof.” 

“A thief? I?” 

The girl’8 lips scarcely moved. Only her 
stunned, bewildered eyes stared dumbly. 

“ For yer father’s sake. Why, Brant Noble 
wor os honest a man as ever breathed.” She 
waited a moment, and then took the girl by the 
hand. “ Surely you kin explain it, Annie?” 

Ann drew a long, shuddering breath. 

“I can explain nothing,” she said. “Turn 
me out, if you choose. But don’t brand me as 
a thief. The woman has her emerald.” 

“ You won’t tell me the rights of it?” 

“No.” 

She went, as she spoke, toward the stairs, 
and crept up. Mistress Lunt, after a moment’s 
hesitation, followed her. I knocked the ashes 
out of my pipe, and stole off to my room. What 
else could I do? I was sorry for the girl. But 
I was convinced she was the thief. 
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The next dny I left the inn, and never have 
been able to go back to it. A year or two later, 
I heard that poor old Mistress Lunt was dead, 
and that Colouel Robert Travis had sent for his 
son soon after my departure, and had established 
him in business, as he desired. 

Several years after these events, I was detained 
in Montreal a few days. The exceeding beauiy 
of a little child, whom I met, at the hotel, going 
into thp break fast-room one morning, attracted 
me. I followed her and her governess, and sat 
down at a table near her. She belonged to a 
family who were evidently wealthy Americans 
from the South : plainly dressed, quiet, well-bred 
people, attended by their own servants. 

The father of the children was a tnll r hand¬ 
some, much-bearded man, with uncertain bright 
eyes. He had a habit of glancing anxiously at 
his wife-before he expressed an opinion, or 
gave an order, no matter how trivial. She, 
I observed, neither expressed opinions, nor gave 
orders. Something m luer calm, fine features, 
and the singular repose of her manner, struck 
me as familiar. 

“Brant,” she said to the little boy, “papa 
does not wish you to drink wine.” 

“ He did not say so,” muttered the lad. 

“ I know what papa wishes,” answered the 
mother. The voice was peculiarly low and quiet. 
She lifted her hand, at the moment, for some 
purpose. It was a large, finely-formed hand, 
with one or two priceless rings blazing on the 
fingers. On the white wrist was a mark like a 
drop of blood. 

I raised my eyes from it to her face, and found 
her keenly regarding me. The next moment 
she rose, and the party followed her from the 
room. 

“Shelby,” she said, as they passed me, “we 
will leave Montreal to-day, os you proposed.” 

“ Did I ? I thought—oh, very well.” 

I never saw them again. But the riddle which 
has always perplexed me is: Who stole the 
emerald ? 


LOTUS-EATING. 


BT ALSXANDER A. IRVIN*. 


The summer winds breathe soft and low; 

On sunset seas we sail. 

Or nnder starry'midnights go, 

Or dreamy moonbeams pale. 

The cares that hannt ns day by day 
Fade with the fading shore; 

We feel as if they Ml away 
To vex us nevermore: 


As if all wrong had ceased; and strife; 

And hearts that break with pain; 
And we had died, and come to life 
In some new world again. 

And so from blissful eve to prime; 

From blissful day to day; 

We sail and dream—oh, happy time, 
Why baste so fast away ? 
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BT EMILY LENNOX. 


In the rosy glow of a cool September sunset, 
Walter Carew stood leaning over the stile, with 
one arm lightly thrown about the waist of the 
young girl at his side. 

“You will go to-morrow, won’t you, Linda?” 
he said, looking down into her soft, expressive 
eyes with vagrant admiration. 

“I don’t know, Walter,” she replied, slowly. 
“I really don’t think I ought—” 

“ What! Are you not yet persuaded? Leave 
W’illie at home: he can take care of himself.” 

“Yes; but, Walter—” 

“ Oh, pshaw!” he interrupted, drawing her 
towards him, and lifting her sweet face till her 
lips almost touched his own. “ You can go well 
enough. You will go—won’t you, darling?—for 
my sake ?” 

The soft shell-tint in Linda’s cheeks deepened 
to damask beneath his gaze, but still she hesi¬ 
tated. 

“We won’t have many more such jaunts 
together,” he said, persuasively. “The summer 
is over, Linda, and it won’t be long till—” 

The rich color suddenly died out of her face, 
and left it deadly pale. 

“ Walter, Walter! ” she cried, flinging her 
arms about his neck with sudden passion. 
“Don’t talk of going away! I will go any¬ 
where you like; only don’t— don't say that you 
must leave me.” 

“There, there, little one!” he said, kissing 
her lightly on either cheek, down which the 
quick, scalding tears had already begun to flow. 
“ Don’t let us borrow misery. You go with me 
to-morrow, like a good little girl, and say no 
more about it. Will you?” 

“ Yes, if you wish it, Walter,” she answered, 
like a dutiful child ; and Carew kissed her soft, 
yielding lips with the air of a connoisseur who 
tastes a rare new wine. 

“ Well, then,” he said, gayly, “ we’ll call it 
settled I’ll call for you at eight o’clock. Good¬ 
bye, uiy pretty one. What a sweet little thing 
you are, Linda!” 

The girl’s fair face flushed again with happi¬ 
ness. With sudden abandon she raised her lips, 
and kissed him twice of her own accord, then 
sped away like a deer. 

Carew still stood leaning against the stile, with 
a slightly-quickened pulse and smiling face. 
( 4 . 12 ) 


“ What a charming child she is!” he mur¬ 
mured, as he shaded his eyes with his hand, and 
watched her pass on down through the meadow 
till he caught the last flutter of her white dress 
and the lost gleam of her golden hair. 

Then he pulled himself together abruptly, and 
coolly lit a cigar. 

“Well,” he said, vaulting over the stile, and 
sauntering away, “ I suppose I may as well go 
home. I wonder where Davy is. He’s been 
making himself very disagreeable lately. I’m 
half iuclinecf to believe he’s in love with Linda 
himself.” 

As though his meditations had conjur'd up 
their own subject, at this instant, coming along 
through the tender gloaming, he saw the tall, 
sinewy figure of a man. 

“ Hello, Bruce!” he called out, in hail-fellow 
fashion; “is that you?” 

David Bruce started as though a thunderbolt 
had fallen at his feet. 

“Oh—Carew!” he said, slowly. “I’ve been 
looking for you.” 

“And couldn’t see me when I stood right in 
front of you ! What the deuce is the matter wiih 
you, old fellow ?” 

David shook 6ff the arm that rested familiarly 
on his shoulder, and gave his companion a keen, 
searching look. 

“Carew,” he said, abruptly, “you are not 
going to take Miss Linda to the county races 
to-morrow ?” 

“ What is tfcat to you?” Walter cried, with an 
angry flush. 

“A good deal. That is not a fit place for a girl 
like her.” 

“ I’ll take Linda Lyle anywhere J see fit, with¬ 
out consulting you, sir.” 

“ Not if you propose to take her to such a 
place as these particular races, where only black¬ 
legs go, and where you would not take y«ur 
mother, or your sister,or any lady you esteem. 

“ I’d like to know who appointed you her 
champion?” 

“ I act upon .my own responsibility. Cut I 
repeat that if you attempt 1o take her to these 
races to-morrow, I’ll find means of preventing 
you.” 

“We’ll see about that,” Walter muttered, 
angrily. 
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“ I have no desire to quarrel with you, j 
Carew,” David went on; “ though God knows j 
I’ve cause enough. Here I This letter came for j 
you in the noon mail. I could not find you \ 
before.” 

Walter took it from him, and tore it open 
hastily. 

“ Pshaw!” he exclaimed, as he glanced rapidly \ 
over its contents. “ I was afraid of that. See 
here, Bruce—there is no use of our quarreling j 
about the girl: I have to go home at once— 
to-morrow—and you can have things all your 
own way.” 

David Bruce staggered back, with a choking 
sensation in his throat. 

“After all that has been,” he gasped, hoarsely, 
“you can speak like that?” 

Walter shrugged his shoulders. 

“That was always your fault, Bruce,” he 
said, carelessly. “ You take things too seri¬ 
ously.” 

David turned on his heel, and walked away 
without another word. His heart and brain 
were on fire: he could not trust himself to 
speak. 

Walter Carew hesitated a moment, and then 
retraced his steps. 

“ I may as well see her to-night,” he said, 

“ and have it over.” j 

That night was a sleepless one for David j 
Bruce; and when the first rays of morning sun- | 
shine were lighting up the jeweled grass, ho \ 
went out to walk, ne knew that Walter was to j 
leave on the early train ; but he did not care to \ 
say good-bye: and so thought to avoid him in \ 
this way. j 

“To him,” he muttered, as he walked along \ 
with bowed head and halting step, “ it was only j 
a summer pastime: to me it was a life-long i 
tragedy. Why could he not let me alone—and \ 
her? If he has made her unhappy—if he has l 
caused her one moment’s pain—by heavens! he ' 
shall pay for it.” 

A low, glad cry interrupted his thoughts; but 
it died away in a tearless sob. 

“Oh, Mr. Bruce!” Linda cried. “I—I— 
thought you were Walter.” 

Her white, haggard face cut him to the heart. 

“Walter is going away this morning,” he said, 
taking her hand gently in his. 

“ Yes, I know,” she faltered, struggling hard 
to keep back the tea^. “ I saw him last night.” 

A perfect tempest of passion was raging in his 
heart. 

“ Linda,” he said, in low, tense tones, “ tell 
me all that has passed between you and Walter 
Carew. I will bo your friend.” 


One word was enough to open the fountain of 
her grief. With a heart-breaking sob, she leaned 
against him, and burst into tears. 

“ He has gone away,” she moaned; “and it is 
all over—forever.” 

“Did he break his engagement with you, 
Linda?” David asked, with a look that boded ill 
for Walter Carew. 

“ He—be said we never had been engaged • 
that—that it was only a flirtation, and he thought 
I understood.” 

“ That was a lie !” David said, sharply. “ He 
did ask you to marry him—or at least he spoke 
of making you his wife?” 

“ No,” Linda answered; “ he never did-—at 
least in words. But I thought it was all under¬ 
stood, just as—just as he thought I understood, 
without being told, that—” 

David Bruce uttered a low exclamation under 
his breath. 

“ But he had told you that he loved you. 
Linda?” he said, gently. 

A crimson flush suffused her tear-wet face, and 
she hid it with her hands. 

“ It all seemed so plain to me yesterday,” she 
said, painfully; “but now I cannot understand 
how it came about. He used to kiss me, and call 
me pet names, and—yes, say that he loved me.” 

The hot blood surged angrily to David Bruce’s 
face, and be clenched his hands with fierce 
determination. 

“ The scoundrel!” he muttered, hoarsely. 
“ no shall pay for this.” 

These menacing words caught the poor child’s 
ear, and caused her to start up in vague alarm. 

“ What are you going to do?” Bhe cried, catch¬ 
ing his arm with undefined fear. 

“ I am going to call Walter Carew to account 
for this,” David answered, with looks from 
which, as it were, lightnings flashed. 

“No! you shall not,” Linda burst forth, 
passionately. “ I will not allow it. This is my 
affair. I forbid you to speak to him of it.” 

David looked at her in utter astonishment. 
In one moment she had changed from a tremu¬ 
lous, weeping child to a proudly conscious woman. 

“Do not, I entreat you—for my sake,” she 
said, laying her little hand upon his arm. 

David seized it, with a sudden burst of passion, 
and pressed it to his lips. 

“ I will do anything for you,” he cried, speak¬ 
ing rapidly and with great earnestness. “ Linda, 
have you never guessed how much I love you ? 
Child, I would die for you. The very ground 
you walk upon is dear to me, because your feet 
have pressed it—nay! do not shrink from me: I 
will not harm you. I know you have no love to 
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a heart’s requiem. 


give me, though God knows I would give my life 
for one kiss from your sweet lips. But I do not \ 
ask for anything, only that you will let me serve { 
you as a brother might.” 5 

He had fallen on his knees as he spoke, and < 
pressed the hem of her dress to his lips. \ 
“ I could not tell you this before,” he went on, j 
passionately. “I thought that you belonged to j 
him. Oh, Linda! if I had known—if I had only 
known!” 

It could have made no difference, Mr. Bruce,” 
she said, in deep distress. 44 Oh ! I entreat you 
to say no more: I am wretched enough already.” 

44 Forgive me!” he cried, with sudden self- 
reproach. “ Think no more of what I have said : 
only tell me that you trust me, and will let me 
be your friend.” 

“Gladly,” she answered, giving him her hand, 
while her lips trembled, and her tears gathered 
again. “I have sore need of a friend, David.” 

A look of untold gratitude broke over his face 
as his name fell gravely from her lips. 

44 God bless you!” he murmured. 44 1 will 
never leave you. If you will, I shall live near 
you always. I will spend my life in your service. 
You may claim my fortune and myself.” 

Walter Carew did not guess what a comforter \ 
he had left behind. He thought of Linda as 1 
deserted and utterly alone; and the memory of \ 
her pale, tear-wet face as he had last seen it \ 
followed him across the ocean into the foreign j 
countries he visited. j 

Three years passed. \ 

He had been around the world, and now \ 
returned for the first time to his native land, j 
He had just inherited a great fortune, and was \ 
richer than ever: rich, handsome, cultivated, < 
but still unsatisfied. | 

It was one perfect afternoon in June that he 


l found his way to Valley View, and strolled over 
the old WAlks again. 

44 It isn't changed a bit,” he said, as he wan¬ 
dered across the meadow and through the wood¬ 
land tangle. 44 There are the old trees, the hills, 
and the bridle-path; there is the old stile, and 
there—ah! there is—yes, it is Linda herself!” 

With a low cry of joy, he sprang forward as 
he caught sight of a charming petite figure, clad 
| in a dress of creamy white, perched coquettisbly 
| on the stile. 

| She had grown infinitely more beautiful in 
\ the past three years. Her golden hair was 
| like a web of sunshine caught op with fresh 
| forget-me-nots; her eyes were like the summer 
J sky of Italy ; her face—but what could there be 
j the least bit like it ? Nothing but some delicate 
\ and lovely flower. 

j 44 Linda!” Walter cried, holding out his arms 
[ towards her. 44 Linda! Is it possible I see you 
\ again, after all these weary years ? I have 
J come to ask forgiveness, little one. I wronged you 
J cruelly, but I wronged myself also. I did not 
< know my own heart; for, Linda, I loved you all 
j the time. I found out afterwards how impossible 
it was for me to live without you. Darling—” 

She had just recovered from her surprise, and 
interrupted him with a light exclamation. 

“Why, how do you do, Mr. Carew?” she 
cried. “This is a surprise indeed. Dear, here 
is somebody you haven’t seen for a long time.” 

In response to this last remark, a tall, power¬ 
fully-built man emerged from a little thicket 
near by. 

It was David Bruce. 

44 Mr. Carew,” Linda said, slipping down from 
the stile, and laying her hand lovingly on 
David’s arm, 44 allow me to introduce you to 
my husband.” 


A HEART’S REQUIEM. 

BY MRS. VAN II ACL MAN. 


Although the snn shall brighter shine, 

And gayer bloom the heather, 

'Twill nut be like the ohleu time. 

When we two roamed together. 

And though those same bright flowers bloom 
In all their full completeness, 

They seem to wave above a tomb: 

To me they’ve lost their sweetness. 

Oh, precious hours! oh, golden time 1 
When by thy side I wandered 
Beneath the trees that touched the bauks 
Where silvery streams meandered. 


I wish that we could call them back. 
Those fleeting hours of pleasure; 
But life’s not all enjoyment here. 
And we hare had our measure. 


Ofttimes I cannot help but think 
IIow, in this world of sorrow, . 
So few have had great Joy to-day 
Without great grief to-morrow. 


Now on this grave-stone in my heart 

Of one now dead to me, 

I'll write a simple epitaph * 

Best, rest thee peacefully. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

One day, when my lady was strolling under 
the trees of the park, wondering at the rare gold 
and red of the maples, that held their colors a 
week or two later than the forest-trees farther 
north, John Roach presented himself before her 
— so suddenly that she gave a little cry, but 
directly held out her hand. 

“Back so soon?” she said, eagerly. “Well, 
you have some news for me: what is it?” 

“Nothing positive—” 

The lady cut his answer short, breathlessly. 

“Nothing? But you have some paper—some 
memoranda: anything definite would be of 
value.” 

“You desired a copy of any writing I might 
find ; but I discovered only an old book or two.” 

“ * Old books/ you said. They should con¬ 
tain something. Did you bring them with you ?” 

“ No ; the old gentleman might have consid¬ 
ered that stealing. Besides, there was nothing 
in them but poems in a strange language—Italian, 
as I take it, for we find many of the words in 
Latin.” 

u Hardly worth having, I dare say,” answered 
my lady, absently ; for she seemed to have fallen 
into thoughtfulness, and for some time was evi¬ 
dently pondering some perplexed subject in her 
mind, for with the tip of her parasol she tossed 
the leaves that fell around her to and fro on the 
grass, and at last speared one of them to the 
ground with a violent thrust, os if she hod come 
to a resolution. 

“ \ ou have some idea of my motive for wishing 
to gain positive knowledge of this old man. I have 
not been deceived by that flimsy story of a brother. 
Sands, the lawyer you were connected with at Fors- 
borough, had the family papers: from them you 
may have gathered secrets that are only entrusted 
to one’s solicitor when the honor of a great house 
is concerned. One that we thought secured by 
death, or buried forever in the wilderness here, 
has, at any rate, come into your possession. It 
is possible that some will or memorandum may 
have been found in which my late husband pro¬ 
vided liberally for his natural daughter.” 


“ His natural daughter?” Roach repeated, with 
an effort to smile, though his face had become 
suddenly pale. 

“The person you are in search of—thinking, 
by marriage or some other method, to secure this 
large sum of money before the girl could learn of 
its existence. It was not an unreasonable specu¬ 
lation for a briefless lawyer—who probably kept 
the secret from Sands, who alone had a right to it.” 

“And who would in some way have revealed 
the secret of this scandal,-whereas I have held it 
for private negotiation—and hold it so now.” 

“Even though your project of marrying the 
girl should be accomplished ?” 

Roacli stammered in his attempts at an answer. 
It seemed as if this woman had read his thoughts 
down to their evil depths. 

“Even then, it would be pleasanter to obtain 
my wife’8 legacy from the justice of Lord Faus- 
brook than through the courts, which, by spread¬ 
ing the story, would make the marriage less 
desirable. I am not over-nice in such things, 
but prefer that my wife should not be compelled 
to draw the bar sinister across her name, though 
it may in some sort connect me with the house 
you have honored.” 

Lady Fausbrook listened to this speech with 
something like admiration. 

“It would not be wise to approach Lord Faus¬ 
brook on this subject—that is, as far as you are 
concerned—before the young lady is secured. 
He knows nothing of this bequest; but if he did, 
would pay it over to the old missionary, if he 
proved to be her grandfather, and no one else. 
Once married, the husband of this girl will tfnly 
have to demand it of him.” 

“ You are kind to think of all these things in 
my behalf. I could hardly have expected that 
you would honor me so far.” 

There was shrewd questioning in the glance 
Roach bent upon the jady. He evidently did 
not altogether believe in her disinterestedness, 
and what seemed to him a gleam of the truth 
presenteef itself. 

“But this marriage—it seems almost hopeless. 
Your ladyship cannot be blind to the admiration 

( 416 ) 
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—I might go further, and say devotion—that j Roach regarded her suspiciously for awhile; 

your son openly bestows on the young lady.” | then, having satisfied himself that her pro- 
The countess did not change color easily, but gramme was helping his own interests forwanl 
she flushed crimson now. j in a way that seemed almost miraculous, be 

“ My son ? Have you forgotten that he is Earl j accepted it with a frankness that seemed gen- 
of Forsborc.ugh, sir?” j erous as her own. 

“ So much the more likely to win the lady, in i “ Teach me how to win this girl. All that you 
one form or another, if he is in my unhappy! have told me weighs nothing against the love that 
predicament, and loves her.” : until now seemed so hopeless. Tell me how to 

“ Let my son’s name pass. No, no—after all, j approach her, and I shall be forever gratefuL” 
you shall have my motive for interesting myself j “She is already interested. You have the 
in this affair. It would seem strange that I education of a gentleman, and enough good looks 
should interfere at all if no deeper reason than | to satisfy the taste of any woman.” 
your interests were concerned.” j My lady had fallen into her old caressing man- 

Roach smiled in the cool, disagreeable way \ ner, but was so urgent in her efforts at encour- 
thnt bespoke his real character when he was not j ngement, that it brought the blood to the usually 
acting. My lady understood the smile, and unblushing face of her listener, and she went on 
flushed more angrily. < more earnestly: 

“It is partly that Lord Fausbrook may be J “ You must throw off the dress of a trader, and 
drawn from the pursuit of this girl, whoever she J take upon yourself the appearance of a gentleman 
is, that I am content that you should take her who has only assumed it as a means of traveling 
and her fortune, or her poverty, out of his way. more safely in this rude country. I will interest 
He is impressionable, and has not yet had time j the Governor in your behalf, and introduce yon 
to comprehend the dignity of his high position, j into the intimacy of his family. Remember, yon 
I wished to spare myself the shame of this expla- < are my friend, and I have known you well in 
nation : but the honor of my son is dearer to me \ England. This will be your passport into society 
than my own. Now you have my entire con- j here. As for the rest, I need not tell you how a 
fidence. I wish you success; but, in spite of j young girl’s heart is won.” 
myself, own to a deeper reason. Tho girl is My lady reached out her hand, and was about 
beautiful. If she is my husband’s daughter, she to leave the park ; but a new thought struck her, 
has all the charm that brought disgrace on us, and she turned back. 

and sent the old man to hide his shame among “The old man,” she said, “I had forgotten him. 
the Cayiigas. I fear that some romantic idea of Surely you omitted no effort to gain his favor?” 
redressing what he thinks a great wrong induced j Roach, thus reminded of the scorn with which 
Arthur to come over-seas with his regiment, in j his first effort had been received by the old man, 
order to find the girl he supposed to be the whom he had regarded humble as a saint till 
victim of that wrong, for he was ignorant of any then, felt his face darken like a thunder-cloud, 
provision made for her by my husband. Before \ “ I made the effort, and spoke to him of his 

he could enter upon this chivalric search, this j daughter as if she had been a duchess, instead 
singular young person was thrown into his j of the waif she is; but a prince of the blood 
society, and be seemed to forget everything else, j royal could not have treated a respectful confes- 
His admiration of a person so unsuited to him sion of love with more cutting disdain. Even 
terrified me: it may deepen into a passion thnt! now I have not recovered from the sting of his 
can only end in continued wrong, or such humil- j repulsion.” 
iatiqn as no Fausbrook has ever yet known. Do j “ But you convinced him ?” 
you comprehend now why a mother who holds j “ He gave me no chance, but left me alone in 
her son’s honor dearer than her own life is i his lodge. There I waited some days, hoping to 
willing to sacrifice much that the barrier of an ! win him to more friendship; but when I sought 
honorable marriage should be placed between < him a*t last in the principal village of the Cayu- 
him and this danger? For, whether she is the j gas, he had taken to the wilderness. If I had 
person we suspect or not, a marriage with her only overtaken him there, he and a half-educated 
would be ruinous to Fausbrook.” young savage that was with him would have met 

The woman spoke with passionate earnestness, \ with a short reckoning; for the pious French 
since a certain degree of frankness hotf seemed j priest—whom your ladyship will remember— 
her best policy. The object she sought had $ was ready to deal with him then as he has 
become of vital importance to her, and she saw > pledged himself to do hereafter, if his inter- 
noother way of carrying it out. i ference should become troublesome.” 
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“ It may come to that, if the girl proves in¬ 
tractable,” said my lady, in a sweet, deliberate 
voice. “ From the first I was satisfied that he 
must be separated from her, or mischief would 
come of it. Your friend the priest—have you 
always means of communication with him?” 

“ Yes; that is arranged.” 

“And captivity among the prisoners in Canada 
that clamor so much for liberty—is it very ter¬ 
rible?” 

“ Not quite so terrible as a well-aimed bullet; 
which is, after all, more merciful—at any rate, 
conclusive.” 

Lady Fausbrook put both little hands over her 
ears, and shuddered prettily: for her perform¬ 
ances were always perfect, no matter how mean 
the audience. 

“ No, no—you must not hint at anything so 
dreadful: it is bad enough when strong meas¬ 
ures become necessary. But this priest has 
different views. They are wrong, no doubt; 
but such men are regarded as saints by many 
good people. I hope he does not think this poor 
old man any great enemy to the Church, or he 
might consider a few months of captivity too 
small a punishment.” 

Even Roach shrank away from this tirade of 
sweet hypocrisy, with a sensation of disgust. 

“At any rate, our cause and that of the Church 
go hand in hand with him,” was all he could 
force himself to say. 

“Another thing,” suggested my lady, still 
lingering: “this Indian girl—” 

“Indian girl?” faltered Roach, striving to 
appear unconscious. 

“ This Okalona. Be careftil—be very careful. 
She has the eyes of a hawk, and the beauty of a 
rattlesnake, with all its venom. Worse than that, 
she loves you : and that is dangerous.” 

Roach laughed at first, as if scoffing at the 
idea; but when Lady Fausbrook turned away, 
adding, with serious emphasis and no little irri¬ 
tation : “ Remember, I have warned you—the 
greatest danger lies here,” he became very 
serious and impatient with himself. 

“ Hang it all! why couldn’t the legacy have 
gone to her?” he thought. “I would not have 
minded the dusky skin. My sweet friend the 
Countess would be shocked did she know that 
it was this hawk—this beautiful rattlesnake— 
that I came to meet. Now I must skulk away 
without one look into her bright face. By Jove! 
there she comes! ” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

My lady kept her word with John Roach, in 
her own quiet, subtle fashion. She spoke of 
Von. LXXXIV.—27. 


him frequently, as a young man of great promise 
and considerable expectations, whose family she 
had known in England, and in whose fortunes 
she felt considerable interest. He called upon 
her frequently, and was thus thrown into the 
society of the young ladies without any seeming 
effort of his own. There was no want of capacity 
in this young man. He had been educated for 
a profession that entitled him to associate with 
gentlemen, and was fully capable of concealing 
those evil traits of character which would have 
made him equally at home with a much lower 
class of social beings. 

He had followed my lady’s advice implicitly: 
he made an artistic study of his own personal 
appearance, and took upon himself such grace of 
refinement as made him always welcome at the 
Governor’s little court. By slow degrees, he 
began to ingratiate himself into favor with 
Angela, knowing the way to the warm heart 
that seemed to beat so tranquilly under that 
beautiful exterior. He had been in the wilder¬ 
ness with her grandfather, and brought her 
pleasant news of him. By his own account, his 
life there had been spent in constant companion¬ 
ship with the good old man. They had wandered 
together from Skaniateles to the larger village at 
Ownsco, and from thence to the beautiful shores 
of the Cayuga lake, where corn-gatherers had 
been at work. He told Angela how powerful 
and well-beloved the old missionary was with 
every branch of the Cayuga tribes; of his remin¬ 
iscences of herself, and the gentle resignation 
with which he bore her absence. He invented 
plausible stories of his goodness, and spoke of 
his acquirements with admiration that was 
almost reverential. Indeed, he seemed to have 
given himself up to a worship of the being 
Angela loved, as she thought, better than any¬ 
thing on earth. 

The girl never wearied of this man’s experi¬ 
ences in the wilderness. They won his way 
closer to her heart than the most subtle flattery 
could have done. He had always something 
new to relate, gathered from his fertile imagina¬ 
tion, but so adapted to the character of her 
grandfather that her belief in them was perfect; 
and she began to look for his presence with 
something like homesick longing—for he could 
tell her of the old man who had been all the 
world to her. 

With Grace Morton he was hardly less suc¬ 
cessful. She was tenderly anxious that Angela 
should be content in the new life her own singu¬ 
lar friendship had urged upon her. Each day 
she watched the developments of intellect and 
feeling, so refined in their own nature that a 
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knowledge of society and its usages was only 
necessary to round a character beautifully 
adapted for all these things into almost femi¬ 
nine perfection. She was grateful to anyone 
who could aid her in this friendly task, and, 
for a time, forgot her prejudices against the 
young man, in thankfulness for the aid he was 
giving her. 

On Okalona this strange intimacy had a most 
singular effect. At first it seemed to startle and 
bewilder her. Even with Angela her discontent 
would break out in quick, sharp flashes of anger 
which she refused to explain ; but usually, when 
these two were together, the Indian girl would 
hover near them, watchful and sullen ; or if a 
gleam of passion did break out from beneath her 
bent eyebrows, a look from Roach would check 
it, as a dash of water quenches fire. 

One night, stung to desperation by feelings she 
no more understood than a wild animal knows of 
the impulse that seizes him when he leaps upon 
his prey, she darted out from behind a great elm 
that sheltered his path through the park as he 
went homeward from the Governor’s house. 

“ Tell me—tell me why you look so strange, 
and will not smile or speak to Okalona in 
yonder,*’ she demanded, with the imperious 
passion of half-tamed savagery. 

Roach stepped back a pace, startled by her 
vehemence. He had been well pleased with his 
success that night: for Angela had listened to 
the guarded expressions of passion he had ven¬ 
tured upon, with the serenity of inattention, 
which seemed like encouragement, and my lady 
had hinted that his success was assured; but 
here was that beautiful wild creature, aroused to 
jealousy and blocking his path. 

“ White people do not talk to the women they 
love when so many are looking on,” he said. 

“ But you talk with the rest—with that Eng¬ 
lish woman—with*Miss Morton?” 

“ That is because I do not love them.” 

“And with my Angela?” 

“ Because I do not love her,” he answered, 
with a sort of grim satisfaction that for once he 
was speaking the truth. 

“Not love my Angela? How dare you say 
that ? Why, the very stones love her. I would 
break them to pieces if they did not. If you 
did love her, then—then—” 

“Well, what then, Okalona?” 

“Then,” said the girl—and her stormy voice 
sank down to the pathos of deep solemnity—“ I 
would go back to the woods, heap my own death- 
fire with pine-knots, that Locarne might set it 
on fire and scatter the ashes. Then she might 
never know that Okalona died for her.” 


Roach was carried out of his own dense 
selfishness by the passion and pathos of this 
speech. He knew that the girl would be capable 
of doing the awful thing Bhe suggested. He held 
out both his hands. 

“My flash of lightning — my dusky little 
queen—how could I love her or anyone else 
while you live and love me: for you do love me, 
Okalona?” 

The man spoke now with genuine enthusiasm. 
Inasmuch as he could love anything, he was sin¬ 
cere in his passion for this dusky wild girl. She 
only answered him with a long-drawn breath, 
that lifted the scarlet robe from her bosom as 
wind sweeps a wave. He could see fire in thoee 
great black eyes, and her fingers clung to his 
hand with a passionate clasp. 

“ Be sure of this, Okalona,” he said. “ I love 
no woman on earth but you. Whatever may 
happen—whatever the white man’s laws may 
force upon me—I will some day come to your 
father’s lodge, and claim you for my wife.” 

There was both earnestness and truth in this 
promise. Villain as he was, Roach meant to keep 
his word. The hint he had received from that 
French priest had met with no opposition in his 
sense of honor. He knew that the savages 
acknowledged no higher laws than those made 
by their own sachems, and that marriage with a 
white woman would be no impediment to the 
performance of his promise to the beautiful wild 
thing he was plotting to deceive. 

“But remember,” he said, “the white man’s 
laws will not allow me to love you: that is why 
I seldom speak to you before my own people. 
They would separate us, and send me away over 
sea. Cannot you understand that I dare not 
seem to care for you at all?” 

Okalona held her breath, terrified lest she 
might have plunged him into danger by some 
perilous display of feeling. 

“ Here,” he went on, “ I can only see you 
when no one observes. But have patience: 
some day I will come to your father, ask him 
to make me a chief of the Cayugss, and give 
me his daughter. Will you be happy then, 
Okalona?” 

The girl lifted both his hands to her lips, and 
kissed them with fierce delight. 

“The people of our race know how to wait 
with shut mouths,” she said, with the solemnity 
of a promise. 

“And Okalona knows how to trust the m»n 
who will take her to his lodge according to the 
laws of her own people?” 

Again the Indian girl bent her head, as a 
princess might take leave of her lord, and 
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with both arms folded on her breast in sublime 
contentment, watched him os he moved through 
the starlight into the shadow of the trees. Then 
she turned, and almost ran through the park, in 
haste to find Angela, and, by some act of unusual 
devotion, atone for the vague suspicions that had 
gone to her heart as an arrow cleaves the breast 
of a bird. f 

Angela was sitting in the pretty lower room 
that Governor Clinton had fitted up for his 
mother, which looked out on the bay, and was a 
favorite haunt of the young ladies when they 
felt inclined for conversation, or gave themselves 
up to needlework, in which the young savage 
was constantly giving them new and most original 
forms of her own exquisite skill. Her friend 
was not busy now, but had placed herself on a 
cushioned stool, and, with both arms folded over 
the old lady’s knees, sat at her feet listening 
intently to the sweet low voice with which she 
was speaking. There was no light in the room 
but that which came from a full-moon, which 
threw a shimmering path of diamond flashes 
over the bay, and fell on the old woman and the 
young one in a soft silvery twilight. 

44 What is love—what is marriage, my child?” 
said that sweet but somewhat tremulous voice. 
“ Indeed, dear, you are asking of that which 
makes the great sum of happiness in the world ; 
but even I, who have lived eighty years and 
more, can scarcely find a language that will 
explain it—love takes so many forms.” 

“I know—I know,” said the girl. “But 
tell me why it should be so full of quiet con¬ 
tent, when—when one has known it a long time; 
that i3, when it has grown up with one, and— 
and—” 

“ So full of trouble, when given to a person 
you have not always known?” said the old lady, 
kindly finishing the broken question. 

“Trouble? Oh, no!” 

“Yes—yes,” repeated the old lady, smiling 
down upon the eager upturned face, that the 
moonlight made so beautiful. “A sweet, bewilder¬ 
ing trouble—half ecstasy, half pain: filling the 
life with pleasure that sometimes verges into 
sadness. The love we feel for parent, sister, or 
friend has nothing like that.” 

“ No,” answered Angela, with a gentle shake 
of the head, “ nothing^like that, but—” 

“ Deeper, sweeter, and more absorbing,” said 
her listener: “something apart, that fills the 
•whole being, and, after awhile, becomes the life 
of it.” 

“After awhile? When—tell me, when?” 

“ When two people iove each other in this way, 
and their lives become one,” said the old lady, 


stooping down and kissing the girl on her fore¬ 
head. 

44 But what is marriage, that it should do this ?’’ 

“ It is the law of God and wise man, which 
mokes such love immortal.” 

44 That is like heaven itself. I understand.” 

44 It gives a right to live with one person 
always: to make his home beautiful: to share 
his happiness, and lighten his pain. It is to die 
upon his bosom, and know that heaven will not 
have perfect happiness for him or you till he is 
by your side there. This, my child, is what 
marriage does for the love we are talking of—a 
love that makes men more noble, and is the glory 
of womanhood wherever it is found.” 

Angela did not speak during some moments. 
She was looking out upon the moonlit bay, and 
the old lady could see that tears trembled on her 
downcast lashes. 

“And it lasts so long: when one is old and 
feeble, perhaps it will not all have died out.” 

44 Died out?” 

A smile of wonderful sweetness dawned on 
that fair old face as the lady said this. 

44 Die out with age? Ah, my child, you, and 
those of your years, may think that the love of 
youth fades when it ceases to be a passion: but 
when you have measured fifty years of life with 
one man, as I have done, been proud of him 
through the brightness of his youth and the 
strength of his manhood, shared his ambition, 
gloried in his greatness, felt all that was good in 
yourself refined by the influence of his soul over 

! yours, the great tenderness and endurance of 
affection is most deeply felt. You see the form, 

; that seemed perfect while it was erect, begin to 
stoop, and only feel the change as it inspires you 
with deeper tenderness. The hair, that you 
have gloried in for its lustrous abundance, grows 
; thin and white; but you wonder if it was ever 
> so beautiful before. His eyes grow dim, but 
> your own facing sight only accepts the harmony 
J of mutual decay. As age withdraws him from 
| the world, your companionship becomes closer 
< and more exquisitely real. His approaching 
> footsteps thrill your heart with an impulse of 
i thankfulness a thousand times sweeter than the 
J welcome of young love.” 

> Angela’s heart was beating fast.. She pressed 
her hand upon it with unconscious force, 
j 44 Then it never dies, this love?” she said, lift- 
\ ing her eyes, all aglow with inspiration. 

\ Again the old lady smiled, and her face was 

I beautiful as she bent it over the girl. 

44 Love never dies, my child: its counterfeit 
may ; but love, never. As time concentrates nil 
the sweetness and delicacy of a blossom in the 
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more perfect fruit that springs from it, young 
lore is deepened into profound affection through 
all the life, and becomes august in the infinite 
tenderness of old age.” 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Directly after renewing his treaty with the 
“Six Nations,” Clinton sent out invitations to 
the Governors of such provinces as lay nearest 
to him, including those of Massachusetts and 
Virginia, to meet him in New York, and hold a 
general council regarding the best means of 
defense against such hostile tribes as Btill con¬ 
tinued to ravage the borders most exposed to 
their depredations. 

Prompt acceptances had been received in reply 
to these missives, and preparations were accord¬ 
ingly made to receive these guests of the Colony 
with a dignity worthy of its importance. 

In order to receive these officials with imposing 
ceremony, Fausbrook’s regiment had been ordered 
down from Albany as a brilliant feature of the 
military display, and more especially that the 
young nobleman and his staff might aid the 
Governor in receiving his guests. 

As these important personages came in from 
the East and the South, each with his train of 
henchmen and servants, the soldiers turned out 
from their barracks, company by company, till the 
streets of the city and the green avenues of the 
Battery Park were brilliant with uniforms, and 
noisy with drums and fifes. Salutes were fired 
again and again; the shipping in the harbor 
blazed out with colors; and crowds gathered, 
shouting lustily as the great men passed on their 
prancing steeds, bareheaded, and bowing low to 
the huzzas that greeted them. 

This was followed by a council of the Gover¬ 
nors, and a grand review at the Bowling Green, 
where the statue of King George looked grandly 
down upon his soldiers. 

So much was given to the people; but the 
crowning glory of this visit was yet to come. 
Invitations had been sent out for a ball, at the 
Governor ’9 mansion, where the aristocrats who 
inhabited the stately residences about the Bowl¬ 
ing Green and some distance up Pearl and Han¬ 
over Streets—now ruthlessly torn down—might 
swell the little Colonial court into an imposing 
imitation of that held at St. James’. 

On this night, the festivities of this reception 
were to culminate with unequnled brilliancy. 
The crimson sunset had hardly faded back of 
the Weohauken hills, when that red-brick man¬ 
sion was kindled up with a blaze of light, that 
streamed through every window from basement 
to roof; fell in paths of tremulous gold on the 


waters of the bay, and, in another direction, 
shone through the green of the park like the 
flashes of a conflagration. Before the mansion, 
sentinels walked, and black servants in livery 
gathered around the entrance, ready to attend 
the guests long before any of them arrived. 

One of the largest trees of the park was laden 
in all its branches with small colored lanterns, 
that clustered in its leaves like stars, glinting fire 
on the instruments of a fine military band 
stationed there, and flinging down shadows that 
toned the scarlet of their uniforms to crimson. 

All these preparations were made while the 
ladies of Governor Clinton’s household were in 
their rooms, under the torture of crisping-pins 
and hair-dressers. The curtains of my Indy’s 
room were closely drawn against a dazzling glow 
of light that flooded her toilet like sunshine. 
She was alone with Parsons, whose thin features 
were set in a firm effort of endurance. Her 
mistress was more than usually excited. In 
ordering Fausbrook’s regiment down from 
Albany, Governor Clinton had interfered seri¬ 
ously with her plans regarding John Roach and 
the girl whose destiny she was anxious to unite 
with his. She feared that what had perhaps 
been a passing fnncy in Fausbrook might, when 
once more thrown into the society of Angela, 
become an abiding passion difficult to contend 
against; and these tormenting thoughts ex¬ 
pressed themselves in little stings of sarcasm 
and contemptuous drawls, which she heaped on 
her much-enduring English maid, who, being a 
stranger and dependent in a strange land, with¬ 
out power of resentment or escape, was a con¬ 
venient and safe object of accumulated spleen. 

The Countess, as became her rank and bound¬ 
less ambition, was resolved to astonish this 
Colonial court with the resplendence of her sur¬ 
roundings. To this end she had opened the 
caskets of rare jewels still left in her possession 
by the young heir, and placed them in dazzling 
army under the candle-light that flooded them 
with its radiance. At first her eyes brightened 
over them; then came a pang of remembrance 
that turned their blue into glittering steel. 

“ They are his now, and may yet burn on the 
neck of this Indian-bred girl.” The thought 
stung her into fresh exasperation, which Parsons 
was made to feel with every dust of powder she 
shook over those elaborate curls, and every patch 
that was plnced on the false rose9 of a cheek on 
which they answered for dimples. 

At length my lady was in full array, and nruse 
to contemplate herself in the mirror. During 
that survey, gratified vanity overcame the ven«>m 
of her thoughts: for the figure that presented 
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itself was superb in its magnificence. The robe 
of purple velvet, which, like some modern ladies, 
she fancied to be a festive shade of mourning, 
reflected the bloom of ripe grapes in the soft 
glow of wax-lights. The bosom, down to the 
long and pointed waist, was ablaze with a 
stomacher of diamonds that were continued in a \ 
band of light around the low, square corsage, 
and sparkled in the coronet that bound her hair. 

As my lady stood regarding herself, with a 
smile upon her lips far more genuine than their 
color, the military band in the park struck up a 
triumphant air. 

“Ah ! the guests are coming/* she said, with 
some excitement. “Put on my gloves,and bring 
my fan.’* 

The band came out in full force now, and 
flooded the park with patriotic music that some¬ 
times almost drowned the softer yet more exhil¬ 
arating airs that came from a group of colored 
men mounted on a platform at one end of the 
ball-room, each with a violin held close under 
the chin, and one foot beating time to his own 
measure, without giving much heed to that of 
his neighbor. 

When the blood is tingling in your veins, and 
your heart is leaping for action, a false bar 
more or less is of little consequence to a good 
dancer. In the stately minuet, some irregu¬ 
larity in this native band might be detected; 
but when the contra-dances came on, later in the 
evening, the negroes threw their own jolly spirit 
into the music, and drowned all deficiency in a 
riotous glee of music, measured only by the 
swift stamp of feet and the swaying of their 
figures to and fro, as if the souls within them 
were dancing to their own music. 

When the Countess-dowager of Forsborough 
entered the ball-room, leaning on the Governor’s 
arm, and followed by a train of noble-looking 
men and stately women, all arrayed in the 
superb dress of a period when highly-bred gen¬ 
tlemen indulged in the luxury of velvet, lace, 
and rich colors, this negro band broke into a 
march that rang through the rooms like a jubi¬ 
lee. This was answered from the park by an 
outburst of gratulation, softened by distance into 
an agreeable harmony, in which the stately line 
of revelers broke up, and formed itself for the 
performance of a minuet in which persons the 
most aristocratic and blue-blooded in the Colony 
were to open the ball. 

My lady, in right of her rank, led the minuet. 
Conscious of the dignity, and feeling herself 
queen of the occasion, she performed her grace¬ 
ful duty as if she had been in fact born to do the 
honors of a throne. In the glow and brilliancy 


of her dress, she looked much younger than her 
years; and the consciousness of it left a light in 
her eyes, and a glow on her cheeks that was not 
altogether false as herself. But os she paused in 
the dance, and had an opportunity to look around 
her, this color left her face, and the soft expres¬ 
sion of her eyes turned to a steely glitter: for 
directly before her stood her son, with the mis¬ 
sionary’s daughter by his side. 

The girl was pale, and evidently trembling in 
the agonies of self-distrust: for this was her 
first appearance upon the floor, and all the 
patient teaching of her friend Miss Morton 
failed to give her confidence. My lady saw 
this, and but for deeper feeling, might have 
triumphed in it. But in the girl who stood there 
shrinking and with downcast eyes, but superb in 
that dress of antique brocade of delicate blue, 
over which vine-like sprays trailed and flowers 
glowed, she saw the likeness of another person— 
young, beautiful, and arrayed in that very dress: 
the same gossamer lace fell like a golden mist 
over the arms; that same rope of pearls, to 
which that amphosa of curious workmanship 
hung, was around her neck. 

Every detail of that dress the woman knew, 
and recognized with a thrill of dread, ns if some 
sere-cloth from a grave hod been held up before 
her. 

Angela felt the woman’s glance, and turned 
her frightened eyds away. It seemed as if that 
one fierce look had drawn the attention of the 
whole assembly upon her. She made her low 
! and tremulous curtsey with burning cheeks, and 
somewhat awkwardly. Fausbrook saw this, and 
for one instant his hand closed upon hers with a 
touch of gentle encouragement. This brought a 
j smile around her mouth, leaving dimples in the 

! corners of it. She forgot my lady’s terrible look, 
gave herself up to the music, and went on with 
the dance gracefully as a bird swings to and fro 
on the tree-branches. 

The Countess endured this sight till it btinded 
her with passion; but she went through the 
minuet, feeling all the time as if she were in a 
dance with some ghost that she must struggle 
with, and conquer or die. 

Okalona had learned self-distrust since her 
wild exhibition at Albany, and kept back in a 
distant part of the room, watching every move¬ 
ment that Angela made in the dance with proud 
admiration. Young Roach stood near her, and 
from time to time she regarded him with sus¬ 
picious scrutiny. The influence of my lady had 
established the young man in his position nmong 
the high-born crowd, and he had maintained it 
with much address. That evening he had come 
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to the Governor*8 mansion resolved to dare 
fortune, and learn his fate from Angela. 

When the first minuet was over, and Angela 
had mingled with the crowd, Okalona wandered 
off into another part of the house: for she had 
lost sight of Roach also, and the ball-room had 
no further interest for her. The old lady of the 
house had been very kind to the Indian girl, and 
Okalonn went to her little sitting-room, thinking 
perhaps to find her there; but the room was 
empty, and would have been quite darkened 
but for the moonlight that streamed through a 
window opening upon the bay. 

Okalona was disturbed. She wanted to cry, 
but resisted the impulse with fierce Indian pride. 
Still, it was strong upon her, and, terribly 
ashamed, she crept into a dark corner of the 
room, where a sofa was concealed in the dark¬ 
ness. On this stiff-backed piece of furniture the 
old lady sometimes rested, with a quilt of silk 
and down thrown over her. Beneath this quilt 
Okalona crept, thinking to hide the shame of 
her tears under it: for something in the face of 
John Roach as he watched Angela in that dance 
hod wounded her terribly; but, in her wild' 
innocence, she could not tell why. 

Okalona did not weep aloud—she was too 
brave for that—but lay perfectly still, feeling 
the tears well up to her eyes, and fighting them 
back with all her savage strength of shame. 

As she lay there, full of sfbrmy passion, but 
silent as her father would have been at the 
stake, someone came into the room; and, stand¬ 
ing in the block of moonlight that lay like marble 
on the floor, she saw Angela. 

Okalona scarcely breathed. For the world she 
would not have permitted this dearest of all 
friends to see her in this state of humiliating 
weakness. So, gathering her limbs together j 
under the soft quilt, she lay still, and watched ‘ 
Angela draw a chair in front of the window and 
■it down upon it. 

Suddenly the door was softly pushed open, and 
before Angela could speak, a man was bending 
over her chair. 

Angela started to her feet, with a quick 
exclamation of surprise. 

“Have I frightened you — have I seemed 
rude?” said the man. 

Angela arose to go. The voice disturbed and J 
perhaps disappointed her a little. \ 

“One moment—do not let me frighten you j 
away,” said Roach, hurriedly. “ It is so seldom j 
that I see you alone; and to me such moments as j 
this are precious. Pray be seated. I have some* 
thins to propose—something on which the whole 
happiness of my life depends.” 


Angela dropped slowly back into her chair, 
and looked up at him breathless with surprise. 
She was at a loss for his meaning. 

“The happiness of my whole life,** he re- 
peated. “ Indeed you must know, for I cannot 
have concealed it; how dearly—how adoringly— 
I love you.” 

“ Love me?” 

Angela refused to be seated, and, flushed with 
angry pain, moved toward the door. 

“Ah! do not leave me—do not attempt to 
escape from a confession that carries my very 
soul with it. I love you—have loved you de¬ 
votedly—madly—since the first day that I saw 
you ! To make you my wife is the one wish of 
my heart.’* 

“Make me your wife—me? Mr. Roach, let 
me pass.” 

Honest or not, the blood of all the Fausbrooks 
that ever lived burned now in the girl’s face. 
She put out her hand, and thrust him aside 
with an imperious gesture, as a queen might 
repel her serf. 

“Yes, you. Why not? I am a gentleman, 
and by no means a beggar in fortune. Why 
should love on my lips be repelled as an 
insult?” 

There was a certain amount of dignity in this 
rude self-assertion, that arrested the haughty 
words that rose to Angela’s lips. 

“Excuse me, if, in my surprise. I have ap¬ 
peared to be uncivil,” she said, seating herself 
gravely. “Indeed, I know but little of the 
{ fashions of life here, and may have misunder- 
\ stood.” 

\ “ Not if the desire to make you my wife has 

l not been imperfectly expressed: for that is the 
1 one wish of my being,” said Roach. 

“ But it is impossible.” 

“ May I ask why ?” 

The man was pale with suppressed rage. 
Angela looked upon his white face seriously. 

“ One must love a man before she can marry 
him. I do not love you.” 

| “And you never can?—you will not try?” 

“ I surely never can,” she said, gently, hot 
with firmness; “ and it seems to me that lore 
never comes with trying.” 

“ Then you refhse—you disdain my offer*” 

“Disdain is hardly a word to use. Indeed, 
I ought to feel grateful : pray believe that 1 am; 
and, if you please, leave me alone.” 

Roach stood a full minute looking at the 
girl, with lowering brows; then he flung him¬ 
self toward the door, muttering between hie 
eth; 

“This question has not ended here!” 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

The abrupt entrance into a private room, in 
wiiich Angela had sought a moment of the soli¬ 
tude which is so sweet in our first love-dreams, 
had surprised the girl; but the audacity of his 
proposal, and the insolence of his retreat, 
deepened that surprise into indignation not 
unmixed with vague terror. When he was gone, 
tfhe stood some moments bewildered by this 
■trange rush of emotions, then sank bock into 
the old lady’s chair, and, covering her face with 
both hands, burst into tears. Fausbrook spoke: 

•‘Angela—Angela! what is the matter? Really 
coring? Who has grieved you so?—tell me.” 

The girl drew a deep, long breath, dropped her 
hands, and tried to smile; but tears hung 
heavily on her lashes, and her lips quivered. 

Fausbrook bent more earnestly over her. 

“Will you not tell me? Surely, that fellow 
Roach has not dared—” 

“ He has dared too much : he has asked me to 
become his wife,” answered the girl, dashing the 
tears frora'her eyes in passionate distress. “ Is 
it strange that I weep under the shame of it?” 

“And you are vexed with him for that?” he 
said, gently removing the hands with which she 
had covered her face again. “ Would it be a 
greater offense if I were to ask the same 
question ?” 

The girl gave him a swift, timid glance, and 
made a little effort to release her hands. 

“ You—you ?” she cried, in surprise. 

“Angela, you must have expected this. I have 
told you over and over again that I love you.” 

“ Yes, yes, I know.” 

“ Dearly, devotedly: as men love the women 
they hope to spend a life with.” 

She could not quite look into his face; but he 
enrw that, where her tears had been, smiles were 
trembling like sunshine from a cloud. 

“ You are not angry with me for saying this?” 
he continued, bending his face nearer and nearer 
to hers. 

“Angry?” 

Her eyes w6re full of love-light: her lips, 
unconscious of the sweet impulse, met his. 

At this inopportune moment, a voice was 
heard, close at hand, saying: 

“Ah, Arthur, I have found you at last; another 
danoe is forming, and your partner waits—” 

Fausbrook turned as these commonplace words 
were uttered, and saw his mother holding the ; 
•oflly-opened door back with her hand. Before \ 
he could speak, my lady stepped into the room j 
and closed the door. j> 

“ If this young lady will excuse me, I would f 
Hfce a word with my son, alone,” she said, with j 


a graceful wave of her closed fan toward a side- 
door. 

At the word, Angela passed out, with a cour¬ 
teous bend of the head, full of dignity, though 
her heart was beating loud and fast. 

“Arthur, why are you here with that young 
person?” said his mother, severely. “Have I 
disturbed a rendezvous?” 

“ If you were on the threshold any length of 
time, it is unnecessary to tell you that 1 have 
just been entreating the young lady to become 
Countess of Forsborough,” he answered, firmly. 

For once nature was too strong for my lady’s 
power of dissimulation: her eyes grew dark and 
threatening, her lips turned gray. 

“You have asked this girl to marry you?” 

“ I have.” 

“And she accepts?” 

“ With her grandfather’s approbation, I think 
she does.” 

“Her grandfather? Lord Fausbrook, have 
you any idea who this creature is?” 

“ I have an idea, but no certainty. How does 
that affect the matter? She is good: she is 
beautiful; and I love her. What more does a 
reasonable man want?” 

“ He wants a wife of his own station—at any 
rate, a woman honestly born.” 

Fausbrook was now almost as pale as his 
mother: she had struck the one weak point in 
his armor. 

“Ah, you begin to understand,” she cried. 
“The blood of an old family forsakes your face. 
This girl, to whom you have almost committed 
yourself, is the daughter of my husband. The 
mother died at Forsborough Castle, and the 
child, with her disreputable old grandfather, was 
sent away, that I his wife might not be con¬ 
taminated by their presence.” 

“What proof have you of this?” he said, 
sternly, after a' moment of breathless horror. 
“ Incoherent charges are not evidence.” 

“No; charges are not evidence; but facts are. 
Listen to me, Arthur: when that girl came into 
the ball-room this evening, she was arrayed 
sumptuously in the trappings .of her mother’s 
shame. The robe she has on, the pearls about 
her neck, the antique relic hanging from them, 
I have seen more than once upon the woman 
whose fate you have so bemoaned. That wo¬ 
man was the mother of this very person to 
whom you have been mod enough to speak of 
marriage.” 

“ If it is madness,” said the young man, 
firmly, but still under great excitement, “ that 
which you have told me has only the power to 
\ confirm it. I will do what I can to repair her 
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Wrongs. I will make her what her mother 
should have been — Countess of Forsborough.” 

“Arthur—Arthur—are you serious?” 

“ Perfectly serious. Had you told me this an 
hour ago, my action would still have been the 
same. When I offered my hand, it was alter 
mature deliberation.” 

“And you will marry this creature—give her 
the title I bear—help her to strip me of these— 
and these—that the shame of her birth may be 
buried under them ? Never, I say again—never, 
never!” She struck her jeweled stomacher with 
her clenched hand as she spoke. 

Fausbrook looked on her with amazement. 
This wild vehemence was so opposed to her usual 
languid manner, that she seemed another person 
to him. While she stood there panting with 
excitement, he said, with studied gentleness: 

“You forget, mother, that I am a man, with 
all a man’s rights to choose for himself.” 

“But you have no such rights. You have 
nothing that a mother’s foolish sacrifices have not 
given you. You never shall exercise rights that 
have been bought with the best years of her life.” 

He looked at her in amazement, and said : 

“ I do not understand. Has this extraordinary 
exhibition of temper some meaning that I cannot 
fathom ?” 

“ Persist in a determination to marry this girl, 
and I will find a way to make you comprehend 
its full meaning. Before you shall complete this 
infamy, I will, with my own hands, sink you into 
abject dependence—bury you deep down under 
the ruin you will bring on yourself.” 1 


Her words staggered him. What could she 
mean? Did she know some terrible secret, the 
revelation of wliich would be ruin to him ? He 
answered, however, still firmly: 

“ Mother, mother! spare me these unmeaning 
and unwomanly threats. They mean rule or 
ruin: either is beyond your power, unworthy 
of you, and humiliating to me.” 

“ You are right, Arthur,” she said, after a 
pause, controlling herself by a violent effort. 
“ But take a little time for reflection before you 
cast the bar sinister over a grand old name by 
marrying this girl. I will ask no more just 
now.” 

“ I could not deny a request so reasonable,” 
he said, rejoiced to end the painful scene; and 
drawing the lady’s hand to his arm, be led her 
out of the room. 

Meanwhile Okalona lay perfectly quiet in her 
dark corner, holding her breath, intently listen¬ 
ing. She had no idea of that sense of honor 
which made this act a matter of reproach among 
white people. Even while Roach was protesting 
his love for Angela, she made no outburst, but 
strained her limbs, clenched her hands, and 
locked her teeth, with a ferocity all the more 
intense because it was noiseless. When Lady 
Fausbrook left the room with her son. the girl 
started up from her concealment, glided through 
the door where Angela had disappeared, and 
after that commenced one of those “ still hunts” 
\ that would have done credit to the craftiest 
savage of her race. 

[to be concluded.] 


COME TO THE DOOR. 


BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


Oomk to the door with a greeting, 
Come with a smile on your face, 

When ’tie a frieud you are meeting 
Worthy a hearty embrace. 

Treat not unkindly or coldly 
Those whom to lose you’d deplore; 

But still delightedly, boldly, 

Show a glad faco at the door. 

Many a joy will go by you, 

Many a pleasure you’ll min. 

Simply because you neglected 
Making concessions like this. 

So if you would the old friendships 
To their old footing restore. 

Give them a heartier welcome, 
Coming youreelf to tho door. 

When from his wanderings dreary, 
Homeward tho trav’lcr returns, 

For the dear faces so cheery 
By his owu fireside he yearns; 


And if they Joy at his coming. 
Glad that the parting Is o’er. 
They will be ready to greet him 
Ere he’s in sight of the door. 

Only to think of the greeting 
Ready at close of the day— 
Only to think of the meeting— 
Oh, how it shortens the way I 
Trials and Worries porplexiug 
Trouble the spirit no more, 
When we are met with caresses 
From a dear one at the door. 

Home is the symbol of heaven: 

Here in the sweetest content 
All the years nnto us given 
May be delightfully spent. 

If we are honest and faithful, 

Tf we are true to the core. 
Letting love stand like an angel 
Always in charge of the door. 
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No. 1—Is a walking-costume, of black and j then the skirt is arranged upon an under-lining 
white checked woolen goods and black velvet. We j faced on the outside with the black velvet, as 
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underskirt is of the checked goods, the edge of j in the illustration. The tunic is of the check, 
which is cut in long cassellated squares; these! faced with a wide rever of black velvet, and 
are lined, then stitched by machine, turned, and ! draped to form a point in front. The back is 
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caught up in irregular puffs. The corsage is 
long and tight-fitting like a coat. It has a broad 
band of black velvet down each front, to simulate 
a vest; this velvet also forms the underskirt of 



the corsage. The check is then fitted for the 
oorsage, and the skirt of it slashed to correspond 
with the bottom of the dress. Velvet collar and 
cuffs; a large loop of velvet finishes the back of 
the corsage. Five yards of velvet, and eight 
yards of double-fold checked material. A clear 
black nnd white block will make the most effect¬ 
ive combination; about a quarter-inch block is 
the prettiest. This costume may be worn in 
half-mourning, or not. A black felt poke bonnet, 
trimmed with large rosettes of narrow black vel¬ 
vet ribbon, completes this costume. For a very 
young girl, the hat may be preferred. 

No. 2—Is a home-toilette, suitable for dinner 
or evening-wear. Our model calls for navy-blue 


satin brocade, and garnet velvet for the under¬ 
skirt ; but any brocaded or figured silk or cash¬ 
mere, with the underskirt of plain colored satin, 
surah or ottoman silk, will look quite as stylish, 
if not as elegant as the other combination. 
Many ladies of more quiet taste also would prefer 
the underskirt to be of the same color as that of 
the brocade. However, it is all a matter of indi¬ 
vidual taste. The underskirt of this costume— 
be it either of velvet or silk—has first a side- 



No.3. 


plaited flounce nine inches deep all around, then 
the front-breadth, which is of the same material, 
is kilt-plaited from a little below the waist all 
the way down, meeting the first point of the 
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The overskirt is simply hemmed on the edge with 
an inch and a half hem. The basque is perfectly 
plain, with double box-plaits to form the fullness 
of the postillion-back. Velvet collar: first a 


No. 5. 

standing one, and then a turn-down one form¬ 
ing revers on the bodice. Velvet cuffs. Twelve 


No. 4. 


vandyked overskirt, as seen in the illustration, j to fourteen yards of silk for the underskirt, and 
This kilted front falls over the plaited flounce, j six yards of double-fold material for the basque 
The overskirt is cut out in deep Vandykes, and ^ and overskirt, will be required. 


piped with silk to match; the points full 
over the plaited flounce. The paniers are 
of the brocade, and the puff at the back 
matches the under-skirt. The bodice is a 
plain corsage, with a long point in front, 
from under which the paniers arc ar¬ 
ranged. It is quite short in the back, as 
may be seen, and the puff and paniers are 
draped upon it. Tight coat-sleeves, with 
cuffs of velvet; collar also of velvet. Very 
small bullet-shaped buttons are used. Nine 
to ten yards of brocade, six to eight yards 
of plain velvet or silk for the underskirt, 
will be required. Two dozen buttons. 

No. 3—Is a toilette for a young lady, 
suitable for either the house or street. 
The skirt is of myrtle-green silk, and is 
seventeen tiny knife-plaited ruffles, ten 
of which are continued all around the 
skirt. The other seven are arranged to 
fill up the right side, over which the tunic 
is draped. This overskirt and basque are 
of cashmere or camel’s-hair cloth of the 
same color and shade of the underskirt. 
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No. 4 —Ib a street-costume for this month, of 
navy-blue flannel or /serge, trimmed with a velvet 
collar, cuffs, and sash of satin-lined velvet rib¬ 
bon, which is tied in a large bow and ends in 
front. This little paletot buttons down the front, 
and is plaited at the bock. 

No. 5—Is a postillion-corsage, of velvet or 
surah. The back of the corsage is laid in three 
box-plaits, which are lined with velvet if the 
corsage is of silk, and with satin if the corsage 
is of velvet. Collar and cuffs of velvet or satin, 
os the corsage may demand. Large buttons, with 
passementerie and cords, ornament the front of 
the corsage. 

No. 6.—We give the back and front of a blouse- 



No. 7. 


frock, for a little girl of four years. It is made j 
of brown diagonal serge, or flannel. The front \ 
and back are laid in deep plaits from the neck J 
to the edge of the skirt. Plush collar and cuffs. j 
Large buttons. The sash is of pale-brown serge j 
silk, fastened at the side with a large bow and [ 
buckle. This model will be equally suitable for \ 
a boy of three to fonr years, and may be worn j 
in the street without other wrap. j 

No. 7—Is a costume for a boy of four years. 
The skirt is of tartan plaid, cut on the bias, and { 
made into a kilt. The jacket is of black velvet { 
or velveteen, the edge of which is slashed in 
squares; these are piped with black satin, or j 
bound with black silk braid. A tartan sash like \ 
the skirt, cut on the bias, passes over the left < 


shoulder, and is tied in a large bow at the baek, 
a little to the right of the middle. 

No. 8—18 a new model, for an infant of three 
years, and is suitable for either boy or girl. It 



No. 8. 


is made of flannel, cashmere, or serge, or of 
fleecy-lined piqu£. There is a kilted skirt sewed 
on to an elongated waist, which is plaited the 
same back and front. The basque is sewed into 
the waist, and is lined with velvet and turned 
bock, the points being held down by a small 
button. The cuffs and collars are made to match. 


LADIES' PATTERNS. 

Any style In this number will be sent by mail on receipt 
of full price for corresponding article iu price li*4 bek>*. 
Patterns will be put together anu plainly marked, ratten* 


designer! to order. 

Princess Dress: Plain. .50 

“ “ with drapery and trimming, .... 1.00 

Polonaise,. JO 

Combination Walking Suits,.1.‘0 

Trimmed Skirts.. JO 

Watteau W rapper,./■*> 

Plain or Gored Wrappers,.^3 

Basques,.^5 

Coats,. 

“ with vests or skirts cut ofT,. JO 

Overskirts,.J8 

Talmas and Dolmans, . . . . J5 

Waterproofs and Circulars,..35 

Ulsters,. Jt 

We have marked in the catalogue the patterns we alwsvi 
keep In stock. 

In sending orders for Patterns, please send the aanbar 


and month of Magazine, also No. of page or figure or any¬ 
thing definite, ana also whether for lady or child. Addita, 
Mrs. M. A. Junes, 28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 
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COLLEEN-BAWN CLOAK: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BT BMILT H. MAT. 


We give here an engraving of a cloak for a 
young girl, called the 4 ‘ Colleen-Bawn Cloak,’* 
for a girl of from six to eight years. Folded in 
with the number is a Supplement, with full-size 
patterns by which to cut it out. 

The cloak, as will be seen, consists of five 
pieces, viz: 

No. 1 .—Half of Front, with skirt attached. 
Our paper not admitting of the whole fullness, 
we have given exactly one-quarter of the entire 
width—that is, half of this half; this fullness is 
laid in side or box-plaits, and sewed into the 
back at the waist. 

No. 2. — Half of the Back. 

No. 8.—Half of the Cape. 

No. 4. — Half of the Collar. 

No. 5 .—The Pocket. 

The material used is cloth, and the trimmings 
plush or velvet. We also give, on the Supple¬ 
ment, a design for the End of a Scarf, and one 
for Painting a Plate f or In Embroidery. ^ 



DESIGNS IN WILD-ROSES, Etc., Etc. 

BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number we give two pages ; 
of embroidery for screens, etc., etc. The first. 
design is in wild-roses, with a bird. The roses, : 
leaves, stems, and the bird are to be done in the \ 
natural colors, in crewels, or silks if the latter j 
are preferred. The work is to be done in the 
usual embroidery-stitch. The second design is 1 


a blackberry-pattern, worked in the same way 
as the first. The third design consists of birds, 
pine-cones, and the tender young green of the 
pine, and is to be worked like the two former 
patterns. Any of these designs is very pretty 
for sofa-cushions, chair-seats, ottomans, etc., if 
enlarged. 
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HANDKERCHIEF SACHET 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVER 



The materials are card-board, two squares, of is worked, and fixed round the inside of tbt 
seven inches square, the same of perforated card-; card-board, by gumming the raw edges flat, the 
board. Some satin for the frill, wadding and ■ satin frill is then sewed on to this; the waddmg 
silk for lining, ribbon for tying, some sachet- j is cut to the proper si*e, and into it is mixed the 
powder for perfuming. The card-board squares j sachet-powder, and it is covered over with the 
are embroidered after the design given, in differ- | silk lining; then the lining is sewed neatly on 
ent colored silks. The squares are a little larger j each side of the square. The under card-board 
than a folded handkerchief. The satin for the > is covered in the same way. In joining the two 
frill is seven inches wide, and rather more than j together, only two sides to be joined to the satin 
double the length of the four sides of the square, j frill, these three sides forming a triangle; and 
This should match in tint the color of the drap- ' the satin fullness is secured from them on the 
eries in the bed-room. After the upper square \ upper card-board, to admit the handkerchief. 


DAFFODILS: SEE SUPPLEMENT. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


For a china or terra-cotta plate; or on card- > plate, a plaited lemon-color ribbon, in flat plaits, 
board, in water-colors, for a hand-screen or < should be sewed on one edge of the plaits above 
fan. The colors are a deep-yellow for the petals, \ the edge of the card-board ; a handle fixed, and 
and a paler transparent tint for the tube ; the j a bow of red ribbon to conceal the fixing, 
leaves a blue-green, formed by Brunswick-green j For a Fan .—The ground white, and a border 
and white. The ground of the china plate should \ of yellow feathers round it, or edged with white 
be a pale-red, shaded from a dark to a lighter tint \ marabout feathers. The handle of ivory, a 
above the flowers, the rim a deep tint of red, and a \ narrow satin ribbon (yellow) arranged in a 
gold border. Terra-cotta will require no ground. ; rosette, to hide the slipping in of the csrd- 
Or the design may be copied in embroidery. \ board to a deep slit in the handle, and then a 

The Screen. A ground of shaded red, and loop reaching from thence to the opposite end of 

where the lines represent the borders of the \ the handle, where it is neatly secured. 
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WALL-POCKET. 


BT MBS. JANB WEAVES,. 



This useful little article is made of either j been neatly lined on the back. The front piece 

plush or velvet, on to which a design of flowers j of embroidery, it is useless to say, is of the 

is embroidered in silks. It is all cut in one 1 plush, and a separate piece, unless one prefers 
piece. The front, which turns up, is cut into a j to have the back lined with the plush ; then, of 
scallop, and the sides are separate and set in. j course, it is just turned up. A large twisted- 

After the piece is embroidered, it is to be j silk cord finishes the edge, 

mounted upon a piece of card-board which has * 


COLORED PATTERN: GUELDER ROSES. 


BT MBS. JANB WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, printed in the i be pasted smoothly on. When dry, it can be sized 
appropriate colors, we give a spray of Guelder over with common white size, or with half an 
Hoses, which may be executed either in painting ounce of isinglass steeped in very little cold water, 
or embroidery, at the taste or convenience of the j then a little hot water poured over, and, when 
fair artist. j dissolved, strained and used while warm. Put on 

two coats of size, letting one dry before another 
is put on, and be careful that every part is well 
covered. Lastly, varnish with white hard var- 
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In painting, the design is suitable for a panel 
of a door, to be either painted on a door of a room 
0? a cabinet, or on paper, which is afterwards to 
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432 needle-case: open and closed. 


nish. Or the design may be framed as a picture; ordinary ones, the colors to be taken from tht 
or be cut oval, and mounted on stiff card-board, pattern. It may be used in this way for a hand- 
This, lined at the back with satin, and the edge screen, or suits other purposes. Or, if enlarged, 
covered with plaited satin ribbon, and with it would make a pretty ottoman-seat, chair-back, 
handle attached, can be used as a hand-screen, fire-screen, etc., etc. In fact there are a dozen 
In embroidery, the stitches to be used are the purposes to which it may be applied. 


NEEDLE-CASE: OPEN AND CLOSED. 


BT MRS. JANE WEATER. 



The outside of this needle-case is worked in j and spool-silk. We also give designs for a pin- 
cross-stitch with different colored silks on very cushion, scissors-capc, and a simple needle-e.w, 
fine silk canvas, the kind that comes for gentle- j with a design for the embroidery. All these little 
men’s suspenders. The design can be easily j things furnish a work-basket beautifully, and are 
taken from the illustration, or any other little j easily made. They are all done in the same 
design supplied. The inside may b$ of silk, \ manner. The mountings of the scissore-case. 
satin, or fine flannel or cashmere, and the cases j pincushion, and needle-case may be of either 
for the thread, scissors, and thimble are attached velvet or satin. The crocheted edge finishes till 
to the lining, as may be seen. A crocheted edge j of the articles. This would make a very appro- 
is worked all around, with a fine crochet-needle j priate gift for the coming Christmas or New Year. 





CUSHION: APPLIQUE OF CRETONNE. 

BT MRS. JAN* WBATBR. 



This design is given in miniature size, but j it must be done carefully and neatly; then the 
demonstrates sufficiently well how these cretonne \ edges and the veining of the leaves, etc., etc., are 
appliques are carried out. The foundation may \ worked over, in buttonhole-stitch for the edges, 
be either plush, velvet, satin, or cloth ; the ere- \ and stem-stitch for the veining, using colored silks 
tonne is cut out in different bits, and arranged j to match Hie flowers and leaves, etc., etc. The 
to form a complete design These are either care- i designs are further enriched and accentuated by 
fully basted on to the foundation, or pasted on filling in various fancy stitches with the different 
with gum-arabic; the basting is preferable, but ‘ silks. 


END OF A SCARF TABLE-COVER. 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


We give, on the Supplement, a very beautiful 
pattern, in Pansies and Primroses, for the end of 
a scarf table-cover, designed expressly for this 
magazine. This design, together with others 
given on other Supplements, makes a beautiful 
decoration in outline for the two ends of a scarf 
table-cover. 

Vol. LX XXIV.—28. 


Or it may be done on crash, with wash-silks, 
in natural colors of flowers and leaves, for the 
top of a dressing-table, or night-stand in a bed¬ 
room. A very useful as well as beautiful cover 
may be thus made on satin, pongee, or velvet, in 
filoselle, for the drawing-room or library. 
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COVER FOR A BABY’S CARRIAGE OR CRIB. 


BT 111. J A B B WB AT II. 





Materials: white cotton, Java canvas, pale- j full size for one corner. The colon may be 
pink and pale-blue zephyr. j arranged to suit the taste, making the border of 

Make the cover the required size, and then \ one, the stars of the other. Fringe the ends, 
follow the design which we give com p l ete and \ and buttonhole-stitch the sides. 


LETTER RACK. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVES. 


For making the frame, young shoots of pine- > 
wood are cut the required length, dried in an l 
oven, and the pieces joined together with fine > 
wire. Knotted ends are fixed firmly to the ends * 
of the staves, as seen in the illustration. Thee 
outer and inner panels are made of stout card-* 
board, the former on one side covered with plush, j 
an the reverse side, as also the centre panel, with < 
glazed paper. The design on the plush can either \ 
be painted or done in embroidery, j 
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FIREPLACE FAN 

BY l&l. JAMB WBaVxB. 



Two large palm-leaf fans are required for this 
arrangement. One of the fans is covered with 
old-gold satin, on which a spray of flowers, with 
a bird, or any other design, has been embroidered 
in suitable colors. A silk cord, of old-gold color, 
borders the fan, and holds the fringe of brown 
ostrich or marabout feathers in its place. To 


the surface of the other fan are fixed fringes of 
ostrich or marabout feathers', which can be bought 
ready-made: a row of peacock-tips intersecting 
the same, as seen in the illustration. The lower 
part of this fan is covered with ruches of old- 
gold satin, and the handles are ornamented with 
cords and tassels of the same color. • 


BOOT AND SHOE BOX 

BT MBS. JAMB WBAVXB. 



This is a most convenient piece of bed-room 
furniture. It can be covered in either plush, 
rep, or cloth-, and the lid is decorated with em¬ 
broidery. The inside is lined with furniture- 
diintx or cretonne. The width of the box 
should be sufficient for the boots and shoes it is 


intended to contain: about twenty-seven inches 
long, and from seven to nine inches high. The 
lid of the box should be lightly padded with 
cotton laps. The box can be placed either before 
the dressing-table or fender; serving the dQ\rf>le 
purpose of shoe-box and hassock. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

“ Peterson ” tor 1884. Still Greater Inducements than 
«Ever !—We call atteutiou to the-Prospectus for 1884, on the 
last page of the cover. We claim there that “ Peterson ” is 
both better and cheaper than any magazine of its kind. That 
the public at large admits the justice of this claim, is proved 
by the fact that “ Peterson ” has now, aud has had for years, 
the largest circulation of any lady's-book in the United States, 
or even in the world. For 1884 “Peterson” will be im¬ 
proved still more, however. Among other things, the 
reading matter tciU be greatly increased. In short, the maga¬ 
zine will be better than ever. 

It is now universally admitted that “ Peterson ” combines 
more desirable qualities than any other lady’s book. All 
others, at best, play but a secondary part. Its steel-engrav¬ 
ings are the finest: and a steel-engraving is the finest of all < 
engraving*. Its Btories are the best published: no lady's- \ 
book has such contributors. In its fashion department, it j 
has long been acknowledged to be pro-eminent; its styles f 
are the newest and most elegant; its superb colored plates, j 
printed from steel, are the only ones now given in the J 
United States. The dress-patterns and the “ Every-Day ” < 
department make it indispensable in a family as a matter of $ 
economy. No other lady’s-book gives such illustrated stories j 
and other articles. Where but one magazine is taken, < 
“Peterson” should be that magazine; and every family ' 
that pretends to culture and refinement should take at least > 
one magazine. f 

We continue to offer four kinds of clubs. For one kind, j 
the premium is the unrivaled Illustrated volume, “The < 
Golden Gift,” or the large engraving, “Tired Out,” which- \ 
ever la preferred. For another kind, the premium is a copy '> 
of " Peterson ” for 1884. For still another kind, there are \ 
two premiums: “The Golden Gift” or “Tired Out” and a \ 
otqiy of “ Peterson.** For our very largest clubs, the magar j 
zine and both “The Goldon Gift” aud “Tired Out” are > 

t 

given— three p re miu ms in all! No other magazine offers v 
such inducements. Only our immense circulation enables > 
w to do it. | 

Not* is the time to get up dubs. Everybody will subscribe j 
for “ Peterson,” if its merits and cheapness are fairly put i 
brfbre them. Be first m the field. A specimen will be sent, j 
gratis, if written for. Do not lose a moment j 

The Novel that is Not a Novel.— A London critic j 
wittily says that Mr. Henry James confines himself in his 1 
novels to the analysis of the mental processes of the j 
Yuoug-Man-who-might-have-done-Soraething, the Young- \ 
Man-who-is-afraid-he-wiil-do-Something, the Girl-who-is- \ 
auxious-to-have-hlm-do-Something, his Friend-who-don’t- 
want-to-do-Anythlng-and-never-did, their relations, male 
and female, English Lords ol assorted sizes, German Pro- j 
femmes, and Couriers. 1 
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An Intant’s Winter Outfit is a problem that often vexes 
a young mother. Now warm clothing is most essential V* 
small children, during the first year or two of their lives; but 
care should be taken that it is not too heavy. If a whin 
muslin, nainsook, or even piqul drees is worn, the underskirt 
and flannel petticoat should be of sufficient warmth to make 
up for the lighter drew; but if the infant is large enough to 
wear a woolen frock, a lighter weight of flannels may l* 
used. It is imperative for health that legs and arms should 
be covered, and the dotbiug made long enough to keep the 
legs warm; and even with this, stockings reaching to the 
knees should always be used. Over the thiu muslin dres* 
pretty kuit sacques are useful; but over a woolen one, white 
aprons of bird’s-eye, nainsook, etc-, are necessary, to keep 
tiie frock clean. Light-blues and pinks in woolen materiak 
are no more useful than white; dark-reds and blues are 
more serviceable, however; but the apron should nearly 
cover even these. These aprons can be made with yokne, 
or cut more close-fittiug, like the old-fashioned ou«, and, 
for ordinary use, should have little or no trimming, as tba 
great object is neatness and cleanliness. Frequent changw 
of these are needed. The little dresses can also be road* 
with yokes, but they are not so warm as the close-fitting 
ones. A loose cloak is much less w arm than oue with 
sleeves. The cap should be always warm enough to protect 
the little head from the wind; but not so heavy as to maka 
the head perspire, which is a certain way of taking cold. 
All woolen caps should have some soft, thin lining. 

Heavy Winter Curtains, for parlors, libraries, dining¬ 
rooms, etc., etc., may be mad© of ribbed serge or thick 
oatmeal-cloth. Both require to be lined, if great warmth 
is required. The curtains Bhould match the carpet, or be a 
decided contrast, and be worked to correspond. It would be 
almost beet to work the design on a strip of the material 
to be afterwards sewed on to the curtains, as it is so much 
more convenient and lighter in the hand. Large white 
lilies, shaded with gray, worked with crewels as well as 
chenille, passion-flowers aud leaves with boldly-outlined 
tendrils, sprays of horse-chestnut blossoms, are all most 
effective designs, and quickly worked; all show off well on 
rod. Very lr**ge poppies on lightish - brown blanketing 
would not look amiss. If anything handsomer in material 
is required, there is the thick satin sheeting, which is to bs 
had iu all the newest colors and richest shades, and is very 
wide. 

Ottr Premium Engraving for 1883—Munkscsy’a '‘Chrirt 
Before Pilate”—will be given for 1884, whenever pre/entd, 
iu place either of “ Tired Out ” or “ The Golden Gift** Tbs 
original picture is now in England on exhibition. Accord¬ 
ing to a recent London Journal, no fewer than one hundred 
and thirty thousand persons have visited it at Manchester 
alone, within a few weeks. If yon have not already a <xpf 
of the engraving, you should secure one immediately. 

“ HkJn-Toned In Sentiment, etc.”—T he Bristol (Tam.) 
News says: “Everybody knows what ‘Peterson* is. Fog 
over thirty-five years it has been a regular visitor to Amer¬ 
ican homes. It is one of the fixed institutions of the tosd. 
There is no magazine that has held its own better rbss 
‘Peterson.*. Sellable in fashion, high-toned in sentiment 
and ifa£$jietive in all matters pertaining to home matter*-" 
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* Twit Owcdrm Otn'’—O ur Splcnmd Pkkjhidmv—O ur prin* / 
eipsl presumes fur getting up clubs for 1884 wW 1 m a beauti- J 
fe4 rsftuuMt for the centre-table, similar iu rise Mid general ! 
«Wm nmof Co our popular lucmiTio Alk'x, but differing 
frau that, aail excelling it. In tbe fad, among other things, .’ 
Hut it «iM contain nearly twice ae many steel-engraviuga ; 
It will be richly bound in morocco cloth, with gilt edges, I 
etc^ etc. We offer title clioioe volume because many person* • 
write tint they have enough engravings for framing, aud , 
weald proffer something else, for once, for a premium. We ' 
tear* never offered any premium that, on die whole, is m 
eastfy and elegant aa the “Golden Gift." 

We have. However, etigrared, as usual, a large-sice steei- 
ptete (Hr a pYemiuiii, so that person* getting up dabs can 
have fit, if they prefer it to the “ Golden Gift.” The sine is 
twenty-live by twenty Inches. The picture represents a 
Hod aeotlier carryiug her little-cue up to bed, and issuti- ; 
Usd *' Tired Out. ’ It would frame charmingly for the ' 
parlor or sitting-room. Or, if preferred, we will send the 
“Christ Before Pilate,’' or any one of our other beautiful , 
aud large-aim premium engravings. 

We will also give, for some of the clubs, aa extra copy of ; 
film magaadne for 1884; and, for large elide, an extra copy, 
•swell as tha 44 Golden Gift ” aud “ Tired Out." It is not 
too soon to begin to get up your dola for 1884. 8s mi for a . 
y eolniL H Id caamiw mi/k. ** Psterso* ’’ is the cheapest aad . 
best of aM tbs lady’s-buoka. | 

To B« Beautiful is Not Exorstf.— In a late number of ■ 
London Truth, in an article on “Girts I Know," occurs the 
foMowirjg paragraph: M Helen is beautiful. Too cannot 
name t fault in her lovely face. But, alas! Helen knows 
how fair she Is. See the eoaqueiing air with which • 
she walks, the languid complacency of her expression 
as die drives, the careless negligence of her manner as • 
she speaks. Them defects all spring fYora one common * 
scarce. She says, as plaiuly as though she were to apeak ; 
die words: * I am ft beautiful woman. I need not, there- j 
tore, take the trouble to bo agreeable. To be beautiful is ;• 
enough.’" And later on the writer says: “ Helen has! 
thought amiability beneath her. What will become of her \ 
popularity when that lovely face ehanges?" Tee, what will? * 
It Is the greatest of mistakes to suppose that beauty!* \ 
enough. Gracious manners, sweetness of disposition, Intel- < 
Mgetiec, absence of selfishness: all these go much further io ' 
aiuniug love than even beauty. They last, too, while / 
beauty does not The mem Isarnty, moreover, la usually j 
■*4f-conscious; her vanity aauoys everybody; she has n t 
hundred secret enemies. Besides, it is not everyone that 
san be beautiful, but everyone can bo gracious and a mi a b le. 

Many or Or* Fair Readers have already written to ns 
about Lord Avalon, in wbfsm they seem to be very much 
interested. Such will be glad to bear that the author of “A 
Fifth Avenue Romance" has undertaken to write a novdUt 
for next year, in which he will be the hero. Ths story will 
describe fashionable lifo in London and at English oonntry 
houses, as the "Fifth AVbftus 1 Romans*" described it to 
New York and at Newport. It will be; ins da* am set a .• 
sequel to the “ Fifth Avenue Roendue**" and will be oa Hsd j 
“Lord Avalon." | 

“More pRAmciL."— The 8an4a B arb ara (OsL) Indepun- j 
dent says: Peterson ’ is mom prdetfeaVfihan mawy so-called < 
* fashion magazines,’ which accounts for its popularity. < 
Them Is always some pattern or design Which 4 Mm be of > 
immediate use," ! 

“No Lady Without TT."—Bememflsr that fihe Detroit : 
mich.) Advertiser says that “the dr cm p at terns and to shio n- 1 
plates of Peterson’s Magazine are alone worth the subacrlp- J 
doo-prtoe," and that “ no lady can get along without iL" } 
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The Popular Illustrated Alikm, well known to old 
club-getters, will be giveu in 1884, aa funnel ly. for h pu- 
niiuui, if preferred to 4 * The Golden Gift * or the “ Tired Our." 
We make this statement for the benefit of those getting up 
clubs, so that they may have the widest choice possible In 
no way can you earn such oostly and beautiful pi cminine, 
or have so mauy to select from, as by getting up a club for 
"Peterson." 

“It Is Unexcelled."—’ The Beverly (Man.) Citizen says 
of our last number: " This beautifully gotten up and ably- 
edited ltulyVuiAgazine is on our table in advance of all 
others, and seems to grow totter with age. Its corps uf 
contributors comprises the ablest writers: in its fashion 
department it is uucxcciled." We have huudredsof similar 
eulogistic notices. 

To Rewove SrPERrt.rotm Hair.—T here Is no remedy that 
will remove superfluous hair that is not more or loss 
dangerous to use. We cannot, therefore, recommend any 
oue, with safety, to our fair subecril*er. 

“Nice and UsefulTiiixos."— A lady writes: "I thought 
I would be ecouotnical, and not subscribe for nny magazine 
tiiis year; but I find I can’t do without * Fetersou,’ it is so 
brim-full of nice aud useful things." 

Autoin-Lravrs may be used with very pretty effect, for 
lsni]a«hadefl, by placing them on card-board. Or they may 
be applied to card-board casus for flower-pots, or to buiUeia 
for photographs, or other purposes. 

No Other Magazine of equal merit is as low-priced na 
" Peterson." No other is as cheap to club subecrilaTH. No 
other gives premiums, really as good, for so little work. Get 
up a club, therefore, for 1884. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Price She Paid. By Prank Let Benedict 1 eol, 12ms. 
Philadelphia ; J. B. IAppincott (V—Our readets do not need 
to be told of the merits of this author. He is known to the 
English public, however, as well aa to the American: ninny 
of his novels, and this among them, having flirt appeared in 
Londou. “The Price She Paid," in several re*|M*cts. is Mr. 
Benedict's best work. It is a worthy *ucees-or of •• Niiut 
8ituon'a Niece." The scene, however, is laid on this side of 
the Atlantic, whereas the scene of that was laid In Europe ; 
and we confess to s preference for stories of American life, if 
they are well done, as in this case. The atmosphere of Uw 
tale is healthful aud bnciug: the moral high: the denoue¬ 
ment both artistic aud happy. The character of the heroine 
is particularly attractive. Of the many novels reprinted tills 
year, 44 The Price Bhe Paid" is one of the best. 

Guy’s Marring *. Bp Henry OrrviUe. 1 rol., 12/wo. PhtLt- 
delphia: T. B. Petereon & Brother*.—\V e always open a new 
bo#4- by this author sure of s treat; and we have never yet 
been disappointed. The scene of 44 Guy’s Marriage" is laid 
in France, and the action of the story, as In all this wiitet's 
works, is quick and animated throughout. Some of the 
characters, also* am exceptionally well drawu. The trui.e- 
JaMou is by Mary Neal Sherwood, a daughter of that brilliant 
gridas, the late John Neal, of Portland, Me. As in the ca*e 
ef all tbe square duodecimo books of this firm, the piper, 
tpya, printing* and binding are everything tliat could be 
de s ired by the most faattyions. 

Beyond theSmmri se. Observation* of Tiro Traveler*. 1 r«J_, 
12mo. Sens York: John W. U>r*U Cbwpmiy.—Another of 
that excellent series, 44 Lovell’s Library,” which has already, 
thnngh this is hnt the fourth number, won for itself tbe 
reputation of Including only first-class works. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. — MOTHERS* DEPARTMENT, ETC. 


OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Now FOR “Peterson” FOR 1884.—It is universally con¬ 
ceded thftt this magazine for 1883 has been better than 
ever. It has contained more reading mutter, more costly 
colored patterns, more engravings, etc., etc. It in now the 
only magazine that given fashion* engraved on etecl, jrrinled 
from the plate , and colored by hand: a style that is not only 
the most beautiful, but so costly that “ Peterson” alone has 
the enterprise for it. But for 1884 the magazine will be 
even letter. Now is the time, therefore, to get up clubs 
for it. The newspapers, noith und south, east and west, all 
bear testimony to its superiority. Says the Marshall (Texas; 
Herald : “ The literature of no household is complete with¬ 
out Peterson.” The Berrien (Mich.) Journal says: “From 
a literary point of view, it will be hard to find a magazine 
embracing so many attractive features, and artistically it 
will please all who can appreciate beauty in engraving.” 
8ays the Dover (Del.) Delawarean: “Ahead of all others.” 
The Methuen (Mass.) Transcript says: “A superb number; 
the reading is first-class, and so are the illustrations.” The 
West Point (Va.) Star says: “Altogether, by far, the best 
lady*s-book.” The Watertown (Mass.) Enterprise says: “The 
best lad\ \s nmgaziue. The costly steel-cngravi ugs are works 
of the highest art; everything alnmt it tends to make it 
what it really is—the most complete magazine of Its kind 
published.” Wo give these at random, out of hundreds 
of similar notices. Now gel up your club * for 1884! 

“Subscribe for Peterson's Maos*!**,” says the Iber¬ 
ville (La.) Gazette, “ if you want a book that will afford you 
the greatest pleasure and profit for the tenet money. Not 
only are the fashions the latest and best, but the reading 
matter and fancy-work patterns aro alone worth the price 
of the book Itself.” 

Hoiisfor i>*g Acid Phosphate is a preparation of the phos¬ 
phates of lime, magnesia, popish, and iron, in such form as 
to be resulily assimilated by the system. Deecriptivo pam¬ 
phlet sent free. Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 

Wiif.uk To Buy Drt-Gooi»s.—T his is a question every 
woman, at this season, when she is preparing her fall and 
winter dresses for herself—or, if a mother, for her children 
—Is inking. The answer is to ho found in our advertising- 
pages, whore the most stylish fabrics are advertised by the 


abused by the latter. In indiscriminate and immoderate 
5 use—is, nevertheless, a valuable medicinal plant. Happily, 
( the writer imbibed the precepts inculcated by that hberal 
and scientific mind, the late Prof. J. K. Mitchell, to his 
. medical class nearly forty years ago: to examine all a gent s, 
and prove their value or worthleasnem, even though brought 
to our notice by “ old women.” Aud thus I have come m 
know the valuable properties of some plants from much 
experience in their use. 

But as these papers are written for the use of mothers, 
and not for the profession, I can only point out such uses of 
this plant as may be of benefit to tliem and uewfal in the 
j family. In caaee of convulsions, when it is impossible to 
administer medicines by the mouth, a teaspooftful of pow¬ 
dered lobelia, or a branch of the plant, can be infused in a 
cup of hot water, and injected into the bowels; which, with 
the aid of the warm bath, mustard, eta, will soon break the 
spasms or paroxysm, l>y its relaxing influence, and at tbs 
i same time free the bowels from sources of irritation. 
Thess infectious will often also induce vomiting, especially 
if the stomach be filled with indigestible substance*. la 
oases resembling apoplexy, lobelia injec tion* with cayenne 
are valuable to rouse up the dormant energies, to unkwd tbs 
; bowels, and thus relieve the brain. In spasmodic croup— 
‘ that form which occurs suddenly at night without premoni¬ 
tion—a few drops of tincture of lobelia In a little warn 
j water, re(>eatod every five or ton minutes, will soon give 
; relief, to the delight of the auxious mother, lu small doses, 
repeated every hour or two, lobelia Is happily administered 
in simple catarrlial affections of children. After a good 
purge, attention to the feet, diet, sleeping apartments, eta, 
tincture lobelia and paregoric, equal parts, form a good 
cough-mediciue, in all ordinary cases, both to children 
adults; from twenty drops to one teaepoonful, according to 
ago. Equal parts of syr. ipecac, tincture loheiia, and half 
the quantity of tincture blood root (8/mguimtria^ form a 
medicine far better and safer for mothers to use than dose's 
Hive Syrup, so much dispensed by them, to the manifest 
injury of the stomach, by reason of the tartarized antimony 
which it contains. Often hare I seen poor llule children 
with appetite destroyed, digestion ruined, abdomen swollen, 
and diarrhoea induced, by a resort to this medicine m every 
trifling occasion. Happily, this curse to infautile life is 
passing away, through homoeopathic and milder nseans; 


most reliable firms, whose prices may be depended on as 
being the very cheapest. It is one of the proofs of progress 
that we nineteenth-century people have made, that a wife 
or mother in the remotest part of the United States is 
enabled, thtough the advertising-pages of snch a magazine 
as “ Peterson,” to learn whore to order the !>est things at 
the lowest juice, and, through the fncflltiee afforded by the 
Post-office I vjuirtmerit, to receive them in the shortest time, 
aud at tiio leant expense possible. 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


\ but —hnrreeco ref even *—it is followed by a greater curve sod 
• more widely-spread min among l»oys, in the cigarette, or in 
■ the nee of totmcco In some form. Ws see pale, nervous 
\ boys on overy hand, with poor appetites, feeble digestion, 
| and nervous systems broken or mined by this great habit of 
’ the dsy and generation. 


PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 

i 

4&~Evcrything relating to this department shonld be 
addressed “ Puzzle Editor,” Peterson’s Magazine, Lock 
Box 43T, Marblehead, Maes. 


[Medical Botany—Of the Garden, Field, and Fanarr.] 

BY ABRAM UVEZRT, A. M., M. D. 

No. X.— Lobelia, Indian Tobacco. 

Lohcli t in (lata, dedicated to M. fie L^bel, a Flemish 
botanist, is a well-known little hirsute pHmt, nine an 
eighteen in-hes high, paniculately branched; leave*-one 
to three Inches long, lanceolate, crenate-dentate, rirttaar 
acute; ranemleafy; flowers rather Inconspicuous, palw- 
blue; capsule inflated, oval, or ovoid. Found in pastures, 
neglected fields, roadsides, etc., flowering in July. 

Tills much abused agent—abused formerly by a part of 


" No* 200 —Drcafttattoxs. 

> 1. Dull iwt » tr ans p a re n t Substance, and leave that which 
a girl it sometimes CaiftatL 

2. Behead a grain, and leave what is caused by the sun. 

3. Behead a hard subctanc a, a«d leave a note. 

4. Behead an amusement, and leave a part of a bird. 
t 6. Behead a heavy wind, and leave a drink. 

#. Behead a threatening of rain, and leave In a high key. 

T T m Knj toa, M. /. >■ Rosa Friyte. 

NO. 210.—DROVTWD OONfWNANTB. 

* u*' [(4 Popedar 

——- — A I — A — A-A— A-A 


the medical profession, who. fr>m sheer prejudice, would — “ O — A — A- — <E— *. 


not uso it because It was the leading Thompsonian remedy; ! Dalton, Tex. 


Brmw. 
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No. 211 .—ChASADS. 

My first is often seen on Broadway. 

My second is seen in the forests of Africa. 

Sly whole is an humble flower. 

Prmcott, Kan. Etha Brock. 

No 212.— Rhomboid. 

Acnm. —1. One who marks. 2. A scoffer. 3. Deaths. 
4. Pertaining to a certain cord. 5. Re-loaded. 6. Lacking 
in merit 7. Re-bestows. 

Dotcn. —1. A letter. 2. A boy's name. 3. A boy’s name. ; 
4. Fossils. 5. A judge in a race. 6. Couductcd. 7. One ; 
who mends boots. 8. To designate a second time. 
9. Interests. 10. To cover. 11. A prefix. 12. A kind of , 
smoking-pipe. 13. A letter. 

Hew Glasgow, N. ti. Daisy Deans. 

A anr<r* Aex* Month. 

Answers to Puzzles in tub October Number. 

No. 205. 

Sicily. 

Jfo. 206. 

0 M 

BALANCE 
L A 

I M P R E 8 8 
G U 

ADMIRER 
T E 

INSTALL 
O E 

NERVOUS 

8 8 

No. 207. 

Calumet 

No. 208. 

ALMA 
LION 
Moat 

i ANTI 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

Bulb *.—November Is sente what late for these, but they i 
may, surrounded with Silver-sand, vet bo planted out of ‘ 
doors. Tulips should be {fiailted unsparingly, ns they make ! 
a garden very gay in spring. The bulbs should bo five 
inches apart and three Inches deep. Tulips are divided into j 
three classes • the 44 Early Single ” (which should have been 
planted lu Seite.mber or Octnlier) are remarkable fbr their 
brilliant colors; the ** Double,” which follow the former In 
blooming, and the 44 Late Single,” for planting In Novemlwr. 

QrocuM* may be planted even In November. They should 
be planted thickly together, and in good mold, moss, or 
•and—the latter for pots—and then placed out of doors in a 
•very cool place. Later, they may be brought Into the honse, 
and light and air freely given. In planting ctuoases out of 
doors, they should be planted five or six Inches deep In the 
ground. 


Dahlia *.—Cut the stems down to about six inches from the 
ground; dig up and remove the roots to their winter place, 
which must be cool, dry, and perfectly secure from frost and 
light; each root to have its name attachel. 

Herbaceous plant* to have their roots divided and be 
re-planted as soon as possible. These plants are almost 
numberless. The name, 44 herbaceous,” signifies nil plants 
that their stems perish annually, either soon after flowering 
or at a later time, and tlieu a fresh batch of stems spring 
from the root. The pretty campanulas, 44 blue-and-white- 
bells,” 44 Oanterbury-bellg,” and others: the purple and pink 
dielytra spectahilis, with Its pretty heart-shaped flowers; 
cerastium tomentosum, which makes snch a silver edging 
for flower»lK»ds; the dwarf sunflower; the Christmas-rose; 
the lovely hepatic*, with Its pale-mauve double blossoms: 
the oenothera, or evening-primrose; tall And dwarf peonies; 
phlox of different kinds, which will die in three years if 
their roots are not divided and re-planted; the spires; pyre- 
thrum rosea; rudbeckia; sedums; and that charming plant, 
Tradescentia Viigiidea, otherwise known as 44 spiderwort.” 
There is the silvery patnpas-grnm to divide; foxgloves and 
snap-dragons; lychnis; lupins; goklen-rod; and numbers 
of others, including violets, that blossom in the spring, and 
daffodils, 44 that hold the winds of March with beanty.” The 
ground for the reception of these divisions of the roots 
should he well dug, aud a mixture of manure and fresh 
soil applied. 

Rote* may he planted this month, during dry weather, or 
at any time before March. Take up tea-roses that are in an 
exposed situation, and lay them In by the heels of tho roots 
in a shed out of reach of frost. The ground for planting 
roses must be deeply trenched, and be well manured. On 
loamy land, broken up from grass-land, roses do better than 
on ordinary garden-mold. 

PI ml Evergreen*, and heavily mulch the roots to prevent 
frost. The garden must now be frred from decayed vegetable 
matter, which should be placed in a heap, with also the 
fallow leaves, aud be slightly covered with earth, to Insure 
di'cay uud future manure for the ground, and the whole of 
the flower-beds be dug, mauured, and put iuto good order. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

99-Ecerg Receipt in this Cook-Book ha* been tested bp m 
practical housekeeper. 

SOUP AND PISH. 

Shm-of-Beef Soap.—Break a shin of beef into three or 
four pieces; first put a tittle butter iu the pot, and theu the 
sltiii; let it fry a minute or so, and then pour ou it four 
gallons of cold water. Let it boil slowly for five hours. 
When die soup is done, let it be boiled to one aud a half 
gallons. Let the shin boil for two hours, adding only ODe 
teaspoonful of salt. Then add four good-size turnips cut up, 
two carrots grated, four potatoes previously boiled; cut np 
very fine oue-half of a cabbage; as the soup boils remove 
tbs scum. Season with a little cayenne. Wlien die soup is 
done, strain off the meat aud vegetables, and serve. 

Fi*h-Croquette*. —The remains of any cold fish. Remove 
all skin aud bones most carefully, then mash the flsli free 
from all lumps; add a piece of buttar, pepper, salt, and 
mace—and if you have any cold crab or lobeter-aance, so 
much the better. Form the fish into portions the size aud 
shape of an egg; if too soft, a little breadcrumb may he 
added. Dip each portion iuto an egg well beaten up, aud 
then into fine breadcrumb. Fry a golden-brown in boiling 
lard, drain, aad serve on a napkin garnished with fried 


Lain *.—Take np, divide, and transplant the roots of all parsley, 
lilies. The soft in which they are \ Muted should be meat** 

trenched up, and a liberal dressing of old eftotl manure Mi n cemeat iHM Ibmatoe*. —Take cold mast or boiled meat 
applied. Lilies greatly exRRmt the soiL < aad chop it fine, with about an equal quantity of tomatoes; 
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Wton with an even teo*»onful of pepper, a heaping tea* v teaepoonful of allspice, and half a tarapoonful of groan* 
spoonful of salt; spread a layer of breadcrumb iu a pa*.: cinnamon. Beat up hair an ounce of German jeo* in a 
ding-dish, pat in the mincemeat and tomatoes, spread a thick > Ublespoooful of cold Water; mix It with two eggs well 
layer of breadcrumb oa the top with a little butter, aud beaten. Let this stand in a warm place, to rise a little, for 
pour over a teaoupful of water. Bake it one hour, and you \ half an hour; then flour jour board, roll out the paste half 
wttl hare a delicious dish. Cold gravy, mixed with warm < an inch thick, and cut into strips. Bake the cakes oa a 
water, or a cup of stock, is nicer for moistening than water. < round tin, in a quick over*, for tea minutes, and rhea 
Butter enough should be used to make the top brown, like ' taken out, sprinkle sugar over then*, 
scalloped oysters. s Plain Rioe-Oake .—Work a quarter of a pound of butter 

Oyder-Pcttiee.- ^Put the oytters ia a saucepan, with soougb \ fill it is like cream; stir iu a quarter of a pound of sifted 
of the liquor to corer them; let them corns to a boil; skim • sugar, the grated rind of a lemon, or any spice or flavoring 
well; add two tablespoonfnls of butter for one quart ol j preferred; sdd the yolk of one aud the whole of another 
oysters; season with pepper and a little salt; two or three J egg, well beaten. Mix together with three ounce* of ground 
spoonfuls of cream will add to the richness; have ready < rice, four ounces of flour, and two small teospoonfnte of 
small tins lined with puff-paste; put three or four oysters in j baking-powder. Put a baud of buttered paper round a tin. 
each, according to the sis* of the patty; cover wkfa paste, \ put in the cake as quickly as possible after it is mixed, and 
and bake in a quick oven twenty minutes; when done, wash f bake in a moderate oven for three-quarters of an hour, 
over the top with a beaten egg, and set in the oven twoj Wheat-and-Indian Bread. —Scald two quarts of Indian* 
minutes to glaae. > meal with boiling water. When sufficiently cooled, add a 

A Pie of Gobi RoaM Meat and Applet.— Cut some apples teaspoonful of salt, half a piut of good yeast, and half a 
Into quarters, aud take out the core-preserving the pipe ' teacupful of molasses. Knead into it sufficient wheat-flour 
and sticking them into the pulp; cut thick alicas of cold fat \ to form a dough; set it to rise; make it into loaves; let * 

I Menu, and any sort of cold roasted meat; season with rise the second time, and bake in a moderate oven, 
pounded ginger, pepper and salt Put into the dish a layer \ 

•>f owli, aud pour over the top a large cupful of ale. Cover > ^^v W . J -.- l -^ L . a . L . 

tlie Jjjh with a paste, and bake until nicely browned. j 

A Nice Pie of Coll Veal, or Chicken, and Ham .—Lay the \ 
crust in a shallow pie-dish, and fill It with the meat, prepared \ FA 8 HION 8 FOB NOTEMBEB. 

as follows: shred cold veal or fowl, and half the quantity of j F 10 . 1 .—Evkhino-Dkcss, or Turn White Striped Out extji 
luun, mostly lean; put to it a little cream; season with ' Btvft, made dancing length. The skirt lias one uairow 
pepper, a Uttle nutmeg, and a bit of garlic; oovar with crust, \ ru ® e around the bottom, with a wider flounce above; the 
aud turn it out of the dish when baked. j upper part falls in three loose puffs, and the drapery at the 

TxoxTxm.ES. { Uck quit * bonfl » ut t bnt *» arranged in simple folds. A 

\ wreath of roses passes from the bottom of the corsage down 
n,MShptr».-Cut a bead of bard white cabbage into vary J to the left aide. Th» conege ia made of poppy-cokrod eetia 

II ,0 ebavluge: it ie eeldom ebaved fine enough, for a quart 1 low 00 the but. baa abort aleeree. and ia made p-i-—' 
ot tho cabbage, take the yolks of three eggs; beat them $ bed* front. 

-HI; atlr into a tumbler and a half of rinegar two epoon- J r , a . n.-Wu.Diao Dame. or White Sana an Warn 
i .l, of loar-eugar, a tableapoonrul of oli.e-oll, one of thick 5 Buocana. Tlie undenklrt ia of white aatin, and baa . fall 
.w«,t cream, or a piece of butter •» large aa a walnut, a 1 , um «| trimming of the aarne around the bottom; the frm.t 
Iiiupetl teaapoonfnl of mustard, salt aud pepper to taste;! Uof broclcd satin and T.lret; the tmin i, long, alwh.ly 
mix with tlie egg, and put this sauce Into a stewpan; wlien > |,a>ped at tlie back suderthep.niera.and plain. Thslrtame 
'"t. * dd ,h * cabt ***i “• w until thoroughly Lot, wl.kl. ; » 1H l |mnk . n ^ of Rtlu>th , Ulter tnmmed .ill. 

* m,1 >’ ™»“ ,re four OT «« ■«“»*-■ Tom it up Irom the < „ nil „ rlKt ,as of oraugiebtomnnw. and loop*l »ill. Uoml 
bottom with a silver or wooden fork; take it up aud ret f wl.it. satin riblmn. Th« plastron o* the front of the coiron 
a bore U will become perfectly cold-c. ice i. last Tbe < u «f white crepeliroe edged with l*ce: oronge-bkiesoms el 
quantity »f vinegar would depeud upon its strength. \ the throat , u d on the bead; long tulle veil. 


DESSERTS. ' 

An Excellent Padding of Piecee of Stale Dread, etc.— Soak j 
two pounds of pieces of dry stale bread, or pieces of stale ' 
t-owt. All night, in plenty of water, with a plate l .M on the \ 
top of them. Just to keep the bread under the water. Next > 
morning pour off and squeeze out all the superfluous water; ' 
then well mash the piec<« of bread, and mtx with it half a \ 
p mud of flour, a quarter of a pouud of currants which have \ 
been cleaned, four ounces of suet chopped fine, half a pound \ 
of sugar, and two teaspoonfuls of fVeah-ground cinnamon; ; 
tlieu grease the inside of a baking-dish with a bit of suet, \ 
put the padding into It, and bake It for two hours. Or it J 
may be tied iu a clean floured cloth, set in boiling water, \ 
with a plate at the bottom, and boiled for the same time. > 
Amber Piulding —Melt half a pound of butter In a sauce- i 
pan; add to (t six ounces of loaf-sugar, finely powdered; \ 
mix well; then add the yolks of six eggs, well beaten, and i 
as much chopped and pounded candled orange-peel as will / 
give color and flavor to the mixture. Line a pie-dish with s 
paste, and when filled with the above, pnt on a cover of paste, > 
and bake iu a slow oven. It can be eaten hot or cold. i 

GAUM. 5 

Rpteo-Cktim .—Put a quarter of a pound of butter Into a \ 
pound of flour; ml* in half a pound of raw sugar, a ssnH l 


k'io. in — Houak-Dkkso, or Ewerald-Geexm Velvet, axd 
Light-Green KhxWkiliko. The velvet akirt L» cut in 
tai*, which open over a knife-plaitiug of the nnn's-Tetling. 
The overdress of the nun's-veiling is made perfectlr plain ; 
falls very low both bock and front* and is very bouffant 
below the waist. Tbe corsage Is pointed, and quite plain, 
with a vest, collar, and cuffs of the velvet. 

Fia. iv.—V isitinq-Dxxss, or Ewxxau>-Gxkkx Tn.vrr. 
Tlie bottom ol the skirt hoe a gathered ruffle of tlie velvet; 
the front foils in two loose puffs, separated by a passenwu* 
terie trimming of green cord. The waist and overdrew are 
in one. Princess style, bouffont at tbe bock, aud trimmed 
with cords and passementerie. Bonnet of green velvet, 
trimmed with ostrich-tips and aigrette; and naff of tho 
velvet, trimmed with prase menteiie. 

Fie. v^—W alewo-Dewb, or Suoruc-Bux Cwau Tho 
bottom Is finished with a narrow plaiting of the doth. Tbe 
upper port of the dress is laid in lengthwise plaits at tlie 
rfdos, ia slightly draped at the bock, and has a ti-nuning on 
the left aide of bine braiding, tho color of tbe tram The 
long tight Jacket bos a border around the Urti.w, a plas¬ 
tron which .forma a collar at the bosk, and cnfbtf eaalokin* 
fur. Hot of aleotric-bloe felt, trimmed wkh bothers of 
the some actor. 

Fio. n.—Arrow* MFaoox Tv mb, trimmed 
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with horn buttons, snd satin ribbon to match. Tbs shape < trimmed with itself. Velvet ribbons are again very popular 
Is a sleeveless paletot with cape. The back of the basque is J as a trimming, three or four rows of the ribbon being pul 
box-plaited, and the cape la draped above the touroure. ' on plain around a draped overskirt, and trimming enflfe, etc. 

Fio. vii.— BIob-Culoued Kelt Bonnet, with satin strings j Embroidering with braid, and more simple braiding, is also 
of the same color. The lining is of terra-cotta colored | very popular. The latter style is extremely pretty for a 
plush, and the feathers and aigrette are of the same color. \ welt-fitting bodioe or Jacket. Rsilor-madc dresses are very 
Fio. viii.— Back or House-Jackkt, which U made of dark j much liked for out-ofdoor wear; thev are serviceable and 
gddeu-bruwu camel's-hair, and trimmed with cream-colored | comfortable, but are rather heavy for tlie house, and do not 
guipure. j look as suitable as a lighter style of costume. 

Fio. ix.— Walking-Jacket, or Iron-Gray Cloth. It is \ Kilt-plaits in front sod at the sides, with a slight drapery 
close-fitting, slope* away from the front iu large scallops, j at die back, are very much worn In these tailor-made 
The scallops decrease iu size towards the back; the pockets, j dresses; othere have a plain skirt tucked, with a pointed 
front, and velvet culls are also scalloped. Small standing j overskirt; others again have both skirts trimmed with 
velvet collar. Gray felt list and feathers. j broad military braid. 

Fig. x.—Front of House-Jacket, trimmed with guipure, j SiUa, and other materials lighter titan cloth, are lent 
and having a standing collar of the guipure. j severe iu style, and are more draped and trimmed. One of 

Fig. xi.—Hat, or Chkhnut-Coiorkd Felt, lined a*f j the newest Styles for flouuces is to gather them slightly, 
dimmed w ith velvet or plush of the tame color, and with j stud to cut the edges iu points or scallops. Then there are 
pompous of a rather lighter shade. j the rows of ribbon, or of the velvet ribbon of which we 

Fio. xii.—Reception-Hat, of Black Velvet, trimmed j have before spokes; or, for evening-dresses, row’s of gold or 
with crushed-strawberry colored feathers and aigrette. j silver braid. 

Fio. xiii.' — Shoe, trimmed with a bow of two sliades of j JSie era* are always put in quite high on the shoulder, and 
•stiu ribbou; the ribbon should be of a color to match the generally with some fullness—in some cases, with a good 
drees with which it is worn. j deal of fullness. 

Fio. xiv.—Walking-Shoe, with strap across to show tlie < VetU emd pfafaress, made of velvet, silk, sadn, etc., are 
stocking, which should correspond in color with that of the \ much worn; and, for evening-dromes, the plastrons are 
dre» ; these straps button at the sides. j often of tulle or erfepe-ttsse. 

Fml xv.— Walking-Dress, or Plaid Woolen. The skirt Tomnmre* of erfadfee, or steels at the back, are universally 

U laid in lengthwise plaits, and the tunic is short, rather worn—es yet of moderate dimenriom In this country, but 
full, and made bias; it is draped at tbs back. Tbs Jacket is abroad tltey have already attained rather formidable pro¬ 
of dark cloth, braided iu the Hungarian style, with nmbair portions. But we are glad to say that the old-fashioned 
braid. Gray felt hat, trimmed with velvet and feathers. hoop has not yet put hi an appearance. Still, to be fashion- 
Fio. xvl—Walkino-Devss, or Woolen Plaid. The skirt ably dressed, the bouffant effect at the back is indispensable, 
is plaited, tlie tunic deeper than that of the otlier figure, but The tailor-made Jackets are cut with a spring sufficiently 
also liiaa, and is more puffed at the back. Qoth Jacket, cut great to fit easily over this fullness. But in the minuter of 
iu pointed tabs, aud bound with mohair braid. 8traw hat* < making drosses, or of the materials of which they are made, 
trimmed with feathers. j the greatest latitude is given. Anyone caii follow her own 

Fig. xvii.—Walking-Dress, or Nonpareil Velvets in, ' especial fancy, remembering only tlie feiv important itema 
Trimmed with Nonparril Woven Broom i. The skirt, ; we have stated, viz: the high shoulder and rather full 
tunic, and close-fitting corsage are forest-green NooparsN ) sleeve, greater tallness at the hack, aud the close clinging 
velveteen; the bottom of the round skirt fa trimmed with a j frost 

band, about three eighths of a yard deep, of forest green j Wrapping* are worn of every style: the Jaunty jacket 
Noujwieil woven bnicht; the overskirt roaches to tlie rather shorter, as a rule, than those of a year or two ago; 
broebd trimming Iu front, is draped high up at the sides, ’ the long dose-fitting inletot, or socqne, reaching nearly to 
and fiUfa in loose drapery at the back. This overskirt fa the feet, wttli its cuff uml shoulder-cape of velvet, Astrakan- 
made full, and liusd with soft crinoline, so as to give tlie j cloth, or fur; the mantle, or visile, warmly lined, cut so at 
bouffant effect now becoming to fashionable. The close- , to fall over the arms like a sleeve (though no sleeve is 
fitting bodice is made with a good deal of spriug at the ' inserted), shorter at the lack than In front, and loose 
hqck. to set nicely over the large touroure, and tlie bottom, ( enough to sit easily over the tournnre; and tlie long loose 
with the sleeves, is trimmed with a harrow band or the < cloak, mnde of silk, velvet, or doth, aud also with dolman- 
NoupareiI woven braeh6. Forest-green felt hat, ornamented shaped sleeves. All these wraps are trimmed—es suits the 
with a band of green velvet, fastened with a gilt buckle, ; fancy or purse of tlie wearer—with fur, lace, velvet, bro- 
aod with a taft ef «Inch-feathers. < cade, or rich passementerie. Small fur capes are very fasb- 

, Fi«.xviii. —Walking-Drum, or Cmestmut-Ooloreb Cloth lot Aide over tight-fitting wraps. 

or Light Quality, Trimmed with Seal-Brown Velvet. • Botm&t are more generally of the smaller shapes, and are 
The skirt baa a fade pl aite d raffle aroaud the bottom, aud . usually considered more becoming, though larger ones are 
perpendicular plaits down the left fade; the right fade is worn, if fancied. Hats are usually of a medium faze, except 
plaia alt areiuid; the bottom aud fades of this plain skirt ‘ tlie toques or turbo us, which are so becoming to youthful 
are trimmed with bands of seal-brown velvet; the doth fa ■ facet. 

draped lu panfera, which meet at the waist in front, and The Mr, It is prophesied, win be worn higher on the 
trader a drapery of the doth at the back; the pointed \ bead than has been the fashion hitherto. This is stylish, 
bodice is edged with the velvet. And ft has a narrow painted j but not usually so becoming as when worn lower on the 
plastron iu frout, ornamented with buttons-e o rated with | neck; this last style, however, is not so well adapted to 
the velvet; the eifafc and collar am also of the velvet 
Bonuet of chestnut-colored felt fhesi airi trimmed vfajfa 
•sot-brow* velvet; brow* sstfa rh-tipa. 

Genual Remarks.— It fa quite as inspaafabie to describe 
the numerous materials for dresses as It fa totpsak of all the 
variety of styles of making them up. Woolen goods of all 
the dark colors will be very much worn: sometimes coos* 
bined with srik, satin, velvet nr vdvetoes of the same 
solor, but of a different shade, and often made aod entirely 
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OUR PARIS LETTER. 

Rue des Petits Champs. 

Tlie ban nets this fall are unusually pretty as well as 
stylish. Velvet fa the favorite, tlie frames covered with that 
or some other rich material The shape Is small aod a slight 
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modification of the capote, the crown being formed of folds ; 
of the material. Plain velvet is the favorite ; but brocaded 
velvets, and those embroidered iu Jet or pearl beads in small 
set figures, are also seen. The trimmings are clusters of 
ostrich-tips matching the bonnet iu hue. Strong contrasts 
are avoided, though red velvet bonnets, trimmed with black 
lace and jet, are ornamented with black feutheis. If a bro¬ 
caded velvet is used, the strings and plumes match the 
coloro of the design, which is always iu set small figure*. 
Ikumets of white dotted net, trimmed with dark-garnet 
velvet and with clusters of gold-yellow flowers, are fashion¬ 
able for eveuing-wear. In the way of hats, the mode 
iuclines to the large and the exaggerated, though the. sizes 
are less and the styles not so obtrusive as they were a few 
seasons ago. The newest shape is the capeline, which is a 
modification of the Gaiusborough, the crown being less 
high and the brim not so wide. It is turned up at tbe right 
side, and is profusely trimmed with ostrich-feathers, one 
very long one sweeping around the brim and falling on the 
wearer's shoulder, while a cluster of ostrich-tips is set at 
the other side of the crown. These hats are made of dark 
velvet: black, dark-blue, and dark-green being the favorite 
hues. Colored felt hats are also a good deal worn; they 
•re made with high-set crowns and brims of a moderate 
width. These are trimmed iu all sorts of wild, exaggerated 
ways, with wings, aud stiff quill feathers, aud birds' heads, 
all combined. Sometimes even the head of a white kitten 
is seen on a terra-cotta or gruy felt. Bands of velvet aud 
satin, on the same gamut of hues as the felt itself, encircle 
the crown. 

The favorite shade for walking-suits and bonnets this 
autumn is a lovely blue-gruy—very soft and delicate and 
refined-lookiug; it has, however, the great demerit of being 
very perishable. Conled silks, aud corded materials of all 
kinds, such as ottoman silks, uncut velvet, aud soft-finished 
sioiliemies, arc largely iu vogue this season. Stamped velvet 
will be extensively used for trimming iu combination with 
ottoman silks and with plain velvet. The newest pattern 
shows large pansies massed together in rich dark shades of 
purple, or ruby, or garnet, the colors being set off by the yel¬ 
low floss-silk ceutree of the flowers. This is an extremely rich 
and effective material, and combines well will) plain staffs. 
Black ottoman silks are made up by Worth for street-dresses, 
aud are trimmed with bands of dark-red, relieved with nar¬ 
row yellow stripes, these bands being also of ottoman silk. 
The effect is very good. 

Another one of Worth's uewer combinations is a delicate 
beige-shade in ottoman silk, trimmed with a very dark-red 
plain velvet. Neutral tints will be largely in favor for the 
coming season, both iu woolen dre^s-goodn and in silks. 
They will comhiue well with the dull-colored plaids that 
have recently been introduced. Worth is also using thick 
figured silks in small arabesque designs combined with 
plaiu velvet These brocades are usually show n iu olive or ] 
brown hues of various shades. For evening-dress, the I 
train and corsage of plain velvet is combined with a skirt- j 
front in velvet-figured silk, blended with satin embroidered 1 
with pearls. Worth has just finished a superb toilette, with j 
the corsage and train in shrimp-colored velvet, the latter j 
finished with a gold cord. The lrout of the skirt is in j 
white silk, figured with large roses In shaded velvet. This ! 
has a washerwoman’s overskirt, plaited to the waist in 
large flat folds. Below this overskirt a transverse baud of 
pale-blue satin, worked with pearls, crosses the skirt-front 
Narrow bias bands of satin are used for trimming cashmere 
suits, and must match the material precisely in hue. A 
black cashmere trimmed profusely with these bands forms a 
very stylish and dressy walking-costume. Scarf-draperies 
have to a great extent replaced the overskirt. Either they 
cross in front (which is a trying style to a stout figure) bver 
the kilt-plaited underskirt, or one scarf, starting at tha 
edge of the short basque at one side, crussea about half-way 


down the other side of the skirt, and is beM in {dace by a 
large buckle. A pretty combination for such a dress is to 
have the skirt of striped silk, with cuffs to match, sad the 
corsage, scarf, and wide flounce showiug under the kik 
plaited skirt, all of a plain silk or of cashmere. 

Stockings are now shown embroidered on the instep with 
large dots iu colored silks: red upon brown or black, pale- 
blue on dark-brown, violet ou pale-gray, etc. White thivad 
open-worked stockings are embroidered with dark-red ur 
blue floss-silk, tbe work following the intereticea of tbs 
open-work. Very small patterns In open-worked silk 
< stockings are popular for eveuing-wear. Stockings in fins 

! black silk have bauds of black-lace insertion croaaing tbs 
instep aud encircling the aukle. Boots of black morocco, 
foxed with patent-leather aud laced in front, are worn ia 
j the street. For house-shoes, no novelties thus far bars 
| been shown. 

j Lvov H. Hoorn. 


\ CHILDBEN’8 FASHIONS. 

\ Tig. i.—Little Girl’s Dmas, or Dark-Blitr Flavxkl. 
? The coat is of gray checked tweed, made w ith plaits at tbs 
\ back, to give it fullness; the large cape—which ta slit sf 
> the hack, and lined with blue silk—lias a poiuted hood, 
v which is trimmed with tassels, and is lined with dark-lias 
| silk; cuffs and pocket trimming of dark-blue silk; gray ftk 
| hat, trimmed with dark-blue rildam and steel buckle. 

‘ Fio. it. —Boy’s Gosti/mx, or Maroov-Coijored Ciotr. 
< The coat is double-breasted, and fastened across the frost 
\ with brandebourgs of the color of the cloth; a morocco lelt. 
with gilt buckle, is worn quite low on tlie hips: Wug 
leggings, of cloth like that of the coat; cap of the color U 
the coat, trimmed with Astrakan-fnr. 

Fiu. hi.—Girl’s Coat, or Cm estn vt-Colored Clotr It k 
made double-breasted, fastened with large wooden battens, 
and has a cape of the same cloth ; the large collar, pockrta. 
and cuffs are of mink-fur. 

Fio. iv.—Girl’s Bell-Shaped Bonnet, of gray felt, linH 
with block velvet, and trimmed with gray uatrtch-fcatbcn 
and loops of gray satin ribbon. 

Fio. v.— Small Guild’s Borkkt, of white felt, with very 
full cap-trimming, aud omamaatad with whita feathers sod 
a cockade of white satin ribbon. 


OUB PVBCHASINQ AGENCY. 

After many nrgeni ragworts, kv some taw# star* wbUiM s 
Pm-chasing Agency, and euconraged bp lb* mU*4aut±*l rscogar 
tfcm that bar followed omr qforto to mart tbs wants sf p e rs o n s 
wishing tbs best selected goods from tbs eastern markets, at As 
lowest PRICES, uw again call attention to aw r ww mrpsmtd ad¬ 
vantages for supplying everything w »sd in tbs worst, to tbs 
sntire satisfaction of off who favor ns with their order*. Special 
aUssdbam w girt* to every orticte boagbt; and tks Ifi d meted* 
Indies', Gentlemen's, and Children's Wear , Wedding Oeifh , 
Infants' Wardrobes, Wedding, Holiday, end Birthday Pttsrvte.de. 

Tbs advantages gained by att persons sending their trim *s 
awr Purcha si ng Agency have been appreciated by the targe resmbee 
who have been ser ve d steer it bos been e s tabli s hed , ia tbs s^wg 

I -V --1 ..—11. 

Samples famished, only on vtetesdpt of 15 emote. Ctermbatsrs 
, free to any cmewaWtng for them, earn ta m ing fall pmtkdten,sad 
\ mods of doing- bas e ness . Remembe r aft are served, net self ** 
\ subscribers, bat any one else in want of goads or wea r in g efpt nl , 
j Address all eemmunio atioms for onr Purc ha sin g Agsnry Is 

> MRS. MARY THOMAS. 

\ P. 0 . BOX 1C2G, PHILADELPHIA , PA. 
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TUE SPUIG OF GREEN. 

[6m the Story , “ Lucia's Four- Inured Shamrock.”} 
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FOLDING FIRE-SCREEN, Etc., Etc. PATTERN IN BRAIDING. 
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FRAME FOR PHOTOGRAPHS. FOLDING-SCREEN OF FRAMES. 
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FROM CHRISTMAS TO NEW YEAR. 

BT THE AUTHOR OP “THE DERWIVT DIAMONDS.’* 



receive us. If she will not,” with 
a sob, “we must lie down and die 
at her door.” 

It was the old, old story, that one 
hears so often: of an attachment 
opposed by the family; a runaway 
marriage; and then years of pov¬ 
erty, struggle, and physical suffer¬ 
ing. But this was all. Through 
the pain, and privation, and misery, 
Bertha Kavanngh had clung faith¬ 
fully to her love. Even now, with 
the wintry landscape winding be¬ 
fore her tired feet, and the storm 
driving overhead, and her little 
fatherless girl tottering feebly at 
her side, she would have declined 
to blot out her past. The pain had 
been keen, but the pleasure had 
also beeu sweet. 

She had loved the man for whose 
sake, in the romantic devotion of 
her girlhood, she had counted the 
world well lost; and this love had 
through long years of poverty and 
anow lay already a foot deep, andi was still fall- \ heartache. She loved him still, and cherished 
ing fast. Yet a mother and her little girl, with j his memory; though for months he had been lost 
faces bent to the tempest, were struggling against to her: drowned, as she knew only too well, in 
the drifts. They had been walking since before j the distant Chinese seas. His ship had been 
noon, and were yet far from their journey’s end. spoken just as a typhoon was setting in—the 
Their last act had been to visit the church- < most terrible that had raged in the Indian seas 
yard, where was the grave of an infant daughter > for years. The ship had never reached port; 
and sister; after that, they had set forth. As j and even the insurance companies had long 
they crossed the little bridge, and left the old \ given it up for lost, and had paid the insurance, 
square-towered church behind them, the child | Yes! he was dead—dead. 

asked: “Is it far, mamma?” And her mother j Now, like the Prodigal Son—for no other 
had replied: “Alas! it is many a weary mile; | resource was open to her—she was going home 
but our last cent has been spent: the landlord : to the mother whom she had disobeyed and 
has seized our furniture and turned us out of * forsaken. It was a bitter draught to drink: nor 
doors; we have no money to pay our fare on the \ would she have drunk it except for the sake of 
railroad ; we must walk to your grandmother's: ; her child; for,after all, she had not done wrong, 
though God only knows, my darling, if she will i unless loving truly and righteously is wrong. 
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Yet now, a broken-hearted widow, she was going 
home: “For my child’s sake,” she said. “Poor 
darling. Oh ! if my mother ever loved me as I 
love you,” she murmured, clasping the little 
hand more closely, “ she will surely pity and 
forgive me; and then I shall die in peace.” 

The gray light of the wintry afternoon was 
fast deepening into twilight; the circling snow¬ 
flakes thickened into a white, whirling shower; 
and the winds wailed drearily amid the leafless 
trees. A terrible night was at hand. But 
•the poor foot-sore wanderer pushed reso¬ 
lutely on. Sometimes the little one got so 
tired that the mother wa9 forced to lift her 
in her aching arms. Then, as she grew 
rested, she said: “ Put me down, dear mamma: 
1 can walk now.” So they went steadily on, 
facing the icy blast. 

Oh ! how her heart ached. With what a dull, 
ceaseless pain she struggled on. Bitter tears of 
anguish trickled down her pale cheeks. Her 
limbs trembled; her feet grew sore. Already the 
twilight had come, had gone, and was now 
swallowed up in darkness. 

She thought of the old, old time when she 
bad been a happy chUd, surrounded with every 
luxury, sheltered by love from eaery care; of 


going off to school; of the wall; 
the fields, chasing butterflies; tt 
other innocent pastimes. She 
when she grew older, and wheat ft 
time, she and her sisters went ftaftk t*i 
greens with which to decorate tbe church.; 
remembered the roaring fires, the 
table, the merry dance in the eveniag, AQ, dl 
were gone, and gone forever, ller youth was 
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dead. She wm 8 starring. But oh! this was 
nothing, or comparatively nothing. It was of 
her child she thought, oqd of its sufferings. 
But for it she would have died then and there, 
and thanked God for the release. 

The little child was afraid, and cried aloud, j 
clinging to her mother’s arms. She soothed and j 
caeeimed it, and went stumbling forward. On ‘ 
and on, panting from pain mid weariness ; now 
sinking down in the snow to rest n minute; then 
up aud on again. In addition to her weariness 
she w t os sick and ftiint from want of food, t^wl it 
was as much as she could do to keep on her 
feet. Yet she dragged herself on, in the teeth of 
the stormy blast, keeping tight hold of the child. 

At last, after hours of incredible endurance, 
on the brow of a storm-swept hill, she sank to ■ 
her knees, panting and out of breath, at the foot j 
of a sign-post, at four cross-roads. The child ; 


*' I can go no further,” the poor mother 
sobbed out; “ my darling, we must die here 
together.” 

While yet the words were on her lips, how¬ 
ever, she caught sight of twinkling lights in the 
valley below. All at once she remembered the 
sign-post, and knew where she was. “ There is 
Burrouglisville; there is home at last,” she cried 
out. “Oh, thank God! thank God!” 

The sight had given new strength to her failing 
limbs, aud fresh courage to her sinking heart. 
She struggled to lier feet again, and half drag¬ 
ging, half carrying the child, went stumbling on. 

Down the slippery hill-path, across the bridge, 
and into the quiet town. Many of the windows 
were closed and dark ; only here and there a 
light gleamed; though the street-lamps—for 
Burroughsvillc boasted a gas-works and street- 
lamps—were still shining. 


clung to her breast, crying piteously for food. The fainting woman paused, and leaning 



j against a tree, drew her breath in hoarse, hard 
! gasps. The little one hud ceased to complain 
; and cry, and had fallen into a half-unconscious 
i stupor, so that the mother had to take it again 
| into her arms. After a few moments of rest, she 

< essayed to go on again. Bat all this while the 
• fury of the storm increased. The wind howled 
l shrilly, driving the snow and sleet before it in 
; great whirling sheets. There was not a creature 
\ abroad : not even a beggar: not even a dog. 

Yet the mother struggled on—ah ! what will 
not a mother do?—still clasping her child to her 
heart. Amid the lights twinkling here and 
j there, she fixed her eye on one, shining from a 
large double house, the most imposing one in all 
\ the place. 

\ “ That is home,” she panted, in a husky whis¬ 

per. M Father in heaven, take pity on my 
\ anguish. Give me strength to reach my mother’s 
j —to see her face before I die.” 

She stumbled on once more: the keen wind 
j cutting to the marrow of her bones, the blind¬ 
ing snow beating in her fhce. At last she reached 
| her haven, and fell fainting and exhausted at 
j the steps, still clasping the child, while a wail 
of mortal anguish burst from her lips. 

\ “ Mother—oh ! mother,” she cried, “it is too 

late. I am dying; forgive—forgive—” 

Then consciousness deserted her, and she sank 
j in the snow on the lower step. 

< That same evening, Mrs. Kavanagh and her 
| daughters sat together in a spacious, fire-lit room, 
| surrounded by comfort, even luxury. The 
; apartment w T as warm and brighfc; yet the shrill 
( sound of the wind, and the muffled roar of the 
j driving snow, filled each heart with a nameless 
\ dread and unrest. 
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The mother, a stately old lady, gave no utter¬ 
ance to her thoughts, but sat quietly muling, her 
proud old face a sure index of her heart. 

“ Oh, what a night," cried Lottie, the youngest 
of the three sisters, leaving her seat, and walk¬ 
ing restlessly up and down, as a louder gust 
rattled the windows; 11 it makes me feel dread¬ 
fully to hear the wind rave in that way. I can’t 
keep still. I wonder if any poor soul is without 
shelter in this storm?" 

“ God help them, if they are," said the mother, 
solemnly. 

There was silence for a minute, and then Julia, 
the second daughter, spoke. 

“ I dreamed of sister Bertha last night," she 
said, holding a fan between her and the fire as a 


1 screen; “ and I have thought of her all day. A 
widow: and poor, I fear. Oh, mother!" she 
added, “ don’t you think we ought to forgive 
> her, and take her home?" 

| “ Hush !" commanded the old lady, severely. 

| “hush!. Haven’t I told you never to mention 
\ your sister’s name in my presence?" 

The girls fell into troubled silenoe. Mrs. 
Kavanagh still read, or pretended to read. She 
glanced up over her spectacles for a moment, 

; however, and added, bitterly: 

“What saith the Lord? 4 Honor thy father 
and thy mother.’ As she has made her bed, so 
let her lie.” 

At that moment, above the roar of the winter 
storm, arose a plaintive wail—a wail of human 



anguish—which pierced even to the curtained 
room in which the mother and her daughters 
sat. 

“Oh, what was that?" the daughters criqd, in 
one breath, all springing to their fept. 

“Someone is at the door—someone in misery 
and pain," cried Julia. 

“ Yes ; it was a woman’s voice. And I thought 
I heard a child’s cry.", 

It was Lottie who spoke. 

A moment after, she flew to the door and opened 
it hurriedly. On the lower step lay a woman, 
fainting and speechless, with a little child in her 


' own hands helped to lift the 
They took the poor wande 
her drenched garment.^ and cared i 

I-her and her little chil<( rr ** > ‘ 

“ Take her to her ow**com,” commanded 
l the mother, with a sob Ik her voice. ^ 44 It is the 
■ prodigal come home. Gftd • himself has sent 
her." And they obeyed ftftr. 

Bertha was borne up to the sweet white cham¬ 
ber that had been her own in happier days, and 
her tired head was soothed and pillowed by her 
sisters’ loving hands. 

44 Where am I?" she said, faintly, recovering 
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consciousness in part. “Ah! this is like home —i “‘For she that was lost is found, she that 

like my own old room : but it cannot, cannot j was dead is alive again.” And then she broke 

be.” And she sank again into insensibility. J down utterly. 

When the poor wanderer had been made com- j The widow did not die, as she had expected, 
fortable, and had ] and as they all feared at first. Forgiving love. and 
completely revived '< the genial warmth oftheold mansion, soon wrought 
at l:u»t, the mother j a change for the better in her feeble frame. She 
turned out all the J grew stronger, and happier, and more hopeful, 
rest, and locked the < One day, towards the end of that week, the 
door behind them, old lady went up to the invalid’s room, and 
What passed be- ; again alone. She stood in the door a moment, 
tween the two— J regarding her daughter—as the latter sat with 

what words of for- ! her little girl on her knees: regarding her with 

giveness were then I tender, pitying eyes. 

exchanged, no one j “ My dear,” she said then, in a tremulous 
ever was told. An \ voice, “ if it were possible that your husband 
hour later, when could come back to you, would you be glad to 
the sisters were < see him?” 


Vol. LXXXIV_81. 
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ODYSSEUS. — DO WHAT IS EIGHT. 


you.’* She turned, and went to the door.. 
“Come in,” she Maid, “and may God bless you j 
both.” And with these words she left the happy s 
pair alone together. 5 

A few words will explain all. The husband, l 
with some others, had escaped in one of the boats, j 
when they found the ship going down, had been j 
picked up by a whaler bound to the Antarctic? 
seas, and had only been able to reach a port after s 
months of weary absence. As all this happened j 
many years ago, before ocean-cables were known, j 
he was the first to bring the good news of his 
own preservation. 

He had been at Burroughsrille nearly a week j 


now, haring arrived the very day after Christ¬ 
mas. He had heard of his wife's illness, and 
that she was now at her mother's. Thither he 
had gone, and there all had been forgiven. “I 
have not lost a daughter, as 1 had feared,” said 
the old lady, at last—for when she condoned, 
she did it fully: “ I have, on the contrary, found 
a son.” 

Nevertheless, it was not until the cloee of the 
week that the doctor would allow the good news 
to be tokl to his wife. “ The shock, while she 
is so weak, might kill her,” he had said. So, 
as we have seen, it came around, that, before she 
was informed, it was Nsw Yus’i Evx. 



ODYSSEUS. 

BY FANNY D-R10COLL, 


Yea, even now, In dreams they come to me, 
Across the silent summer nee, the songs, 

Low and enchanted, which I heard that day. 

Sometimes, above the green translucent spray 
Of foam and ripple, streams the golden hair 
Arouud the lotus bosom, warm and hare; 

I see the curving throat, the canren limbs 
Shining thro’ emerald waves. The little hands 
Beckon me to the smiling, treacherous lands; 
The soft red lips plead wistfully and sweet; 

The magic song drifts o’er the breathless sea. 

Once more I feel the madness creep and thrill 


Thro’ all my pulse*. Ones again I strain 
To rend my bonds, and ay aloud in paiu 
And longing: raging at the thongs 
That hold me fast. I see the slumb’nms eyea. 
And tires blaze thro* my veins. In hitler wrath 
I see between us the swift-widening path. 

And curse my impotence. The tender cries 
Faint slowly down the silence*sad and still: 

The luring face is lost In shadows grim; 

The waters surge across the Island > rim— 

The ship sails by. The boor is lost for aye. 

And yet, oh gods! sometimes I think that day 
Had held more joy than all Troy’s glories dint. 


DO WHAT IS RIGHT. 


BY CATHARINE ALLAN. 


Do whnt is right! It sometimes seems 
That all things go astray. 

But keep straight on. There will be gleams 
To light the darkest day. 

What if the path appears a maze 7 
God holds the secret clew. 


And if we patient wait his w*y% 

He’ll guide us safely through. 

Oh! weary heart, have faith and trust. 

You know your narrow sight. 

But God sees all, and he is Just, 

And orders all tilings right. 
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SO WELL ARRANGED 


BT FRANK LBS BENEDICT*. 


Gregory Stamford was a widower, nine and 
twenty years of age, with one little daughter and 
R large fortune. Kate Benton was a widow, still 
under twenty-five, very rich too, but childless. 
Stamford’s wife and Kate's husband had died 
within a month of each other, two years and 
four months before the time of which I am 
writing; and now the widow and widower were 
engaged to be married. They were content 
enough and happy enough: though I fancy the 
engagement would never have come about except 
for the praiseworthy efforts of relatives on both 
sides. Still, when the idea occurredto the pair, 
it seemed natural and fitting. They had always 
been intimate, and were warmly attached; and 
that was as near the youthful idea of love as 
they could expect to get now, they thought. But 
when Stamford pressed for an immediate mar¬ 
riage, the lady hesitated. 

“Not before autumn,” she said, laughingly. 
“Now be good, and don’t tease! But I’ll tell 
you what we’ll do: I’ll invite old Mrs. Marshall 
to go with me and Constance to my place. You 
shall come up to yours, and invite some friends. 
The places are close together, and we will have a 
comfortable summer.” 

He gave way after a while. Their country 
homes were situated in a picturesque portion of 
Pennsylvania. Meantime, in April, business called 
Stamford to Washington, where he was detained 
until the beginning of June. Kate had gone into 
the country before his return, taking with her 
Mrs. Marshall and Gregory’s little daughter. 
There was also a cousin of Kate’s, a Miss Norris, 
with whom. Kate wrote, he would be delighted. 

Stamford was equally sure that Kate would 
like the visitor whom he, in turn, had invited to 
accompany him, and about whom he wrote to 
her in very glowing terms. As children, and in 
early youth, he and Harry Sumner had been 
like brothers; but for the last seven years they 
had not met until they encountered each other 
in Washington. Sumner was past twenty-six 
now, and since twenty had been living abroad, 
pursuing his vocation of a sculptor. Stamford 
had told him of Kate’s cousin, Miss Norris, and 
what a beauty she fu: and he was quite curious 
to see her. 

It was towards the close of a lovely June 
afternoon, when the train stopped at the station 


where the two friends were to descend, and 
phere Mr. Stamford’s phaeton was in waiting. 
They drove through the quiet, sleepy-looking 
village, down a shady road for a mile, then 
turned abruptly to the right, up a steep ascent, 
and alighted at their destination. 

Fairview, Mr. Stamford’s place, was a large 
rambling old house, with quaint flower-gardbns; 
to the left and bock a noble beech-wood; and 
from the verandah at one side were visible the 
roofs and chimneys of a dwelling situated at the 
bottom of the declivity, embowered in trees and 
vines. That was Deepglen, Kate Benton’s home: 
some distance off if one followed the highway, 
but within a few minutes* walk if one took a 
path through the grove. 

“ Mrs. Benton expects us to dine with her,” 
Stamford said, as h6 read a note which his 
housekeeper handed him. “She says seven.” 
So, at the appointed hour, the two men set forth, 
and soon came in sight of the house. 

“Pretty place,” said Sumner; “looks like a 
huge bird’s-nest.” 

“Yes; quite so,” Stamford replied, as they 
crossed a rustic bridge. He glanced up the 
path that followed the turns of the stream, and 
caught sight of a lady reclining, or half reclining, 
on the branch of a gigantic old willow. Her 
back was towards them, but he knew it was 
Kate. “There is Mrs. Benton,” he said; “come 
this way.” 

“ Not a bit of it!” rejoined Sumner, laughing. 
“I’m an envious brute, and it always hurts my 
vanity to play second. I’ll walk on to the 
house, and let you get the first transports over.” 

He passed into the garden, while Stamford 
hurried along the path, and Nero, Sumner’s big 
black dog, chose to accompany him, seduced by 
a squirrel which he hoped to secure. Nero soon 
stopped among the bushes, and Stamford pro¬ 
ceeded, the sound of his footsteps muffled by the 
thick, short turf. Kate did not stir. The idea 
seized him to get close and surprise her with a 
kiss: for he felt in as high spirits as a school¬ 
boy let loose for a holiday. 

Her back, as we have said, was towards him— 
which wag the reason he had been able to 
approach undetected—but- the outlines of her 
lovely figure were quite perceptible. The place 
was a favorite resort of hers. It was where 
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the little boat which belonged to the place was j She said this gayly, and with an arch look, 
always moored ; and the willow was one of great j that made Stamford think her prettier 
size and very old: it was a sort of twin willow, j ever. 

so to speak, with one trunk running almost at In the meantime Sumner had crossed the 
right-angles to the other, and overhanging the shrubberies and garden, and mounted the step* 
stream. On this trunk, or branch—whichever of the verandah. He peeped into a couple of 
one might call it—Kate was reclining, her pretty rooms that opened thereon, and desci^ing no 
feet hanging listlessly down, and her parosfil human being, sat comfortably down in an arm- 
lying on the grass, open, where she had care- chair, to wait until the lovers remembered his 
lessly tossed it. She was lost in reverie. existence, and came in search of him. He 

He was just behind her, ready to bend for- wondered a little what an engaged widow and 
ward, when suddenly Nero, who had found his widower could find new to utter in the form of 
way through the thicket, burst out with the | tender speeches; then concentrated his mind for 
most deafeuing fracas ever a dog was guilty of. j a space on his ideal of Constance Norris; then 
Up started the lady, with a little cry, turned j his thoughts strayed off to Italy, and be had 
quickly round, and Stamford stood face to face | just reached Rome, and was climbing the Pmcian 
with a stranger, whom he knew must of course \ hill, when he heard a lady's voice say, laughingly: 
be Miss Norris, the new cousin. \ “ Good gracious, Mr. Sumner! I took you for 

44 Nero, Nero—down, sir!" he cried, seizing | a burglar. I’m very glad to see you, though I’m 
the dog by the collar. “ Don’t be afraid, Miss \ not sure but the burglar’s visit would have been 
Norris—he’s quite safe. I suppose it must be i more exciting.” 

Miss Norris.” # j Sumner started up, and saw a young, beautiful 

“Oh, yes I Pardon me,” she said, in some } woman, dressed in white, approaching him, a 
embarrassment. “It was so silly of me to be > soft, sod smile on her perfect lips, a light—half 
frightened—and, of all living creatures, I detest 1 curiosity, half welcome—in her glorious eyes: 
most the women who scream and jump on slight ! and he knew this apparition must be Constance 
provocation.” j Norris—only so much more lovely than his ideal. 

She laughed and colored, and Stamford laughed ' that he felt a quick shame at the poverty of his 
too, and hurriedly decided that the likeness » own imagination. 

between her and Kate was somewhat to the lot- > “ I’ll try to be as sensational as any burglar, 

ter’s disadvantage: the widow’s pale, statuesque • in or out of a novel,” said he, hurrying forward 
beauty would look cold and unsatisfactory by the \ and taking the slender white fingers extended 
side of this carmine-cheeked, glad-eyed creature, j so frankly, thinking the while that, next tohold- 
41 1 didn’t anticipate presenting myself in ing it, the greatest possible pleasure would be to 
quite such an unorthodox fashion,” he said, >' model that perfect hand. 

44 but you will be good-natured and excuse it?” j Just then the other pair had reached the 
44 Oh. nothing could be more satisfactory than \ garden-gate, and at the same instant a child’s 
Nero’s introduction. He vouches for you,” she j voice called rapturously: 
replied, patting the dog’s head. “I am very; “Papa, papa!” 

glad you have come. Mrs. Benton expected you ; Out from some haunt among the shrubberies 
last night. You have left jour friend with her, ; dashed little Ethel, and, to Constance Norris's 
I suppose?’ She referred to Mr. Stamford, for ! astonishment, plunged at her companion, and 
she took her companion for Mr. Sumner, think- ! was lifted in his arms, crying, as she kissed his 

ing, of course, that Stamford would have gone at! cheeks and lips: "Oh, yon dear, darling, 

onoe to the house, and little dreaming that he j naughty old papa! I am eo glad! I am ao 
also had made a mistake, and thought her Kate. ! glad!” And at once she knew her mistake. 

“ Oh, yes, said Stamford, and laughed again, j Constance was highly diverted at her little 
having three minds to tell her how near she j blunder, and burst into snch a fit of laughter 
came to receiving the kiss meant for Kate, but j that she could not explain what cansed her 
deterred by the reflection that it might seem a ' merriment, as Stamford and his small maid 
lack of tact to mention it just then. “ I’ve not looked at her in a very natural surprise 
seen the Lady Katherine yet,” he went on; " I ! When Ethel gave utterance to her first ejacula- 
don’t mind confessing I am anxious to do so.” ! tion, Kate Benton said to Sumner: “Oh, here 
“Not seen her?” oried Miss Norris. “Oh, j they come!” and hastened down the g^rden- 
what a model of a nineteenth-century knight, j walk, foUowed by the young gentleman. 

Let us go to the house: I don’t choose to be j As the two approached, Stamford put Elbe} 
accused of having detained you.” \ on the ground, much against her will, adr anoa j 
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to Kate, took both her hands, and kissed her ensued, while dear old Mrs. Marshall sat pla- 
frankly on the cheek. cidly listening, except when she took short naps . 

“ That'8 deuced cool1" thought Sumner, with between the courses, 
a certain feeling of irritation. 44 She may be Altogether, the evening proved a success ; and 
the cousin of his intended wife, but he never before the gentlemen departed, Kate and Siam- 
saw her before.” Up he stepped to Constance ford exchanged frankly favorable opinions in 
Norris, and said: 44 Mrs. Benton, my inhuman regard to the new acquaintance each hod caused 
friend has left me to introduce myself, but—” the other to moke. 

44 You'll please to do it to the right person," 44 You may be sure what the end will be," 
interrupted Kate, gayly. 44 1 happen to be the Kate said, glancing towards the piano, where 
owner of that name myself, and this misguided Constance was seated, with Sumner bending over 
young lady is Constance Norris." her. ‘‘They’ll fall in love, and go to Italy, and 

“And I thought you were Mr. Sumner 1" cried be romantic and happy." 

Constance, turning to Stamford in a paroxysm of 44 Miss Norris doesn’t want to live there," 
laughter, in which they all joined: though some- returned Stamford. 

how Sumner was-annoyed by the mutual blun- 44 Nonsense I" said Kate; ‘‘anybody would.", 
ders—he could hardly have told why. “You, too?" 

Presently old Mrs. Marshall made her appear- j 44 Oh, I ?" rejoined she, laughing. “ You and 

ance, and they all sat in the verandah and talked I are elderly people, you know, and have done 

till dinner was announced—a meal which Ethel with romance." 

desired ardently to grace with her presence. She 44 But, I hope, not with happiness?" said he. 

uttered her plea to Kate, and showed open signs 44 1 am sure not," she answered, lnying her 

of rebellion when reminded of the lateness of the hand on his shtfulder. Then they smiled in each 
hour; and the widow had to appeal to Stamford; other's eyes; then they both glanced again at 
and Miss argued her point with both, evidently the youthful pair, and sighed, 
prepared, if arguments and coaxing failed, to “Alter all, they are not so much younger than 
take refuge either in a fit of passion or tears, as we are," observed Stamford, 
might seem most likely to effect her purpose. Sud- “Except in feeling. But that makes all the 
denly she chanced to catch Constance's eyes fixed difference: experience has made us both a hun- 
upon her with grave reproach. She grew scarlet, dred years old 1" cried Kate. “There! don’t 
hesitated a little, then ran up to her, saying: pucker up your eyebrows, you goose—we shall 

“I’ll be good—I will—I forgot 1" do very well with our lives yet. If we’ve lost 

8he was duly kissed and praised, then Con- enthusiasm and the power of dreaming, we have 
stance herself took her away; and as soon as at least learned to prize peace and quiet. • Go off 
they were gone, Kate said: with yourself, you look tired;, and take your 

“ Conny can do anything she chooses with the sculptor with you, for a cigar. We've had enough 
child. I don’t even know how to amuse her. of you both for one evening." 

I try, but she finds me stupid 1 As for my Before ' three days elapsed, Stamford had 

attempts at governing her — Veil, they are accepted Kate’s theory in regard to ifieir friends 

absurd. I always end by giving in. Gregory, as the most natural and probable thing in the 
you needn’t look disapproving: you are as weak world, though he vowed it was a dangerous 
as water with her your own self." experiment for a girl to marry a genius. Kate 

Miss Norris came bock, and they went in to declared that he was envious, and they jested 
dinner; and before they had been ten minyte^ and teased each other; but all the while both 
at table, a remark of that young lady's caused were conscious of a vague feeling of envy towards 
Sumner hastily to decide that, in spite of her this pair who had no ghosts from the past to 
beauty—too brilliant to please his taste—she haunt them, no terrible reminders to warn them 
had no imagination whatever. of the probable emptiness even of the highest 

44 I'm tired of hearing about old palaces, hopes: who hod, in fact, their whole lives in 

and musty smells, and antiquity generally," she ; the fhture, and the arrogant courage which it is 
said, laughing, in answer to some question of the at once beautifril and painful to see in youth, 
sculptor’s. “ I'd rather have a log cabin in this The weather was lovely; the four persons 
free air than the hugest uncomfortable old au- thrown into such intimate companionship con- 
oestral dwelling that Rome itself could offer." genial and sympathetic; the neighborhood pio- 
Sumner lifted his eyebrows, and Kate cried turesque; and no tiresome people about to dim 
out in horror. But StAmford agreed with the the sunshine: so it is easy enough to picture 
heterodox verdict, and a* merry battle of wits the pleasant fashion in which the days glided by. 
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Sumner modeled a bust of little Ethel, which 
delighted Stamford so much, that the sculptor 
had to promise his first work after reaching 
Home should be to reproduce it in marble, and 
later make a copy for the child’s grandmother 

44 1 think I should like a bust of you, Gregory,’* 
said Kate one day, as they were all looking at 
^Ethel’s portrait. 

44 Then you won’t get it,” returned Stamford. 
14 But I tell you what, Kate shall sit: those 
straight features of hers, and that melancholy 
smile she cultivates, are just what you want.” 

Sumner turned a face of such eager pleading 
on Mrs. Benton, that though neither Stamford 
nor the object of the regard noticed its earnest¬ 
ness, Constance Norris did; and a sudden half- 
defined thought—dread, rather—shot up in her 
mind, which startled and disturbed her. At 
that moment Ethel called, and she went away, 
leaving Kate to defend herself as best she might 
against the persuasions with which the friends 
beset her. 

Presently Mrs. Benton departed also, still 
persisting in her laughing refusal, and the two 
men were left, alone. 

“She will consent—she must,” Stamford said. 

44 1 hope she may,” replied Sumner. “Only, 
one thing, old man—you understand—it is not 
to be a commission.” 

“You’re an ass,” said Stamford. 

44 1 may be: all the same, I want your 
promise.” 

He received it at length, along with Stamford’s 
assurance that he would use his best influence to 
induce Kate to comply with their wishes. She 
did finally consent, and the sittings began. But 
the work went slowly on, for Sumner found it 
difficult to satisfy himself with his efforts in 
reproducing the noble face, whose peculiar 
beauty grew more and more upon him, in the 
earnest study of its contours and details. 

Of course those hours spent by the two in the 
pretty room that had been arranged as a studio, 
threw the other pair a good deal upon their own 
resources; and, quite unthinkingly, they were 
wiled into very close,^ intimate companionship. 
Then the four would take long walks and drives, 
hunting up the places in the neighborhood worth 
visits; and altogether the weeks floated by too 
fast and too serenely for anybody to keep much 
track of time. , 

It was a great surprise when, one day, as they 
were lunching at Kate’s house, Mrs. Marshall, 
&propo8 to nothing whatever, abruptly informed 
them that eight weeks had elapsed Bince the 
arrival of the two gentlemen. 

At first they all declared that the old lady 


was mistaken; but she chanced to be wide 
awake, and in as nearly positive a mood as she 
could get, and proceeded methodically to con¬ 
vince them by means of adding up dates. For 
an instant they looked a little oddly in each 
other’s faces, and then Sumner rushed abruptly 
into one of his gnyest, most nonsensical moods, 
and the rest followed suit, glad to escape from i 
sudden sense of embarrassment and restraint for 
which they did not attempt to account. 

The sculptor was the only one of the party 
who had become aware of the danger into which 
he had drifted duribg these enchanted weeks. 
He had faced bis secret—knew that his heart 
had strayed towards this beautiful woman who 
was to become his friend’s wife—knew, too, that 
he ought to depart. So each night, when he went 
to his room, he vowed that on the morrow he 
would go: but vowed in vain, as human beings 
usually do under such circumstances. 

Stamford wouljl not listen to so much as a hist 
of his going. Then, too, though the original 
| bust was finished, Sumner had begun an ideal 
| head, to be called Iphigenia, which held a suggea- 
; tion of Kate Benton’s features; and besides, 

; Kate asked him frankly to stay. So he had 
I stopped, growing desperate at lost, telling him- 
; self that, no matter how sorely he might suffer 
; later, he was happy now: and happiness did not 
; come often enough to be voluntarily flung aside. 

The old, old, half sophistical, half reckless 
| arguments with which we silence the voices in 
our souls when they warn us to escape from 
peril; and then, when too late, marvel that we 
could have be£n so deaf to their persistency— 
irate against it os were the doomed ones of Troy 
to Cassandra’8 prophecies. 

Another week ended ; and destiny arranged it 
that Ethel’s childish hand should open the flood¬ 
gate which was to let a sea of trouble overwhelm 
two hearts among the little group. 

Stamford and Constance had gone for a walk, 
and taken the child and Nero with them. They 
^at down on the hill-side to rest, talking pleas¬ 
antly enough, though with certain long gaps of 
silence in,the conversation, which are among the 
choice privileges of friendship, till Ethel, weary 
of racing about with the dog, came slowly towards 
them, and lay down on the grass at their feet, 

“The little maid is tired,” Constance said. 

44 Yes,” said Ethel, and put her head in Miss 
Norris’s lap, holding out her hand to take her 
father’s as she did so. 

They talked to her for awhile, then she closed 
her eyes and fell asleep; and they sat still, loth 
to disturb her, though the position was rather 
troublesome—for she had pulled Stamford’s hand 
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bo far forward that it rested on Constance's answered, stooping to press her lips on the 
arm. rosebud mouth. “Now, run—I’m in a hurry.’* 

“ If you will lift her, she can lie more easily,” “ But I can’t help wishing, you know,” cried 
Miss Norris said, vexed with herself for the Ethel. “I ain’t to blaqie for wishes: they 
sudden embarrassment she felt. “ It seems a come—I don’t make them.” 
shame to wake her.*’ Constance did not seem to hear. She took her 

“I’m not asleep,” quoth Ethel, indignantly, hanJ again, and they flew on to the gate at such 
waking at once. j a pace, that by the time they reached it, both 

They laughed, and Stamford said: were too breathless to talk at all. 

“You were, but the neighbor’s girl was not”— Gregory Stamford went home: he wanted to 

that apocryphal personage being the scapegrace see no human being’s face just then. Anything 
always for any naughtiness on Ethel’s part. like connected thought was impossible. What 

“She hasn’t been near us for a week,” j he was to do—what he ought to do—he could 
returned the child. “ I was thinking wide \ not consider. His whole ordinary world seemed 
awake, with my eyes shut.” i swept into chaos, and hi was helpless under the 

“ What about, Pussy ?” her father asked. 5 shock: only, in those first moments, he fully 
“ Well, I don’t mind telling you, since you aTe < realized that life had brought him what he had 
both very good to-day,” she replied, dreamily, j believed was never to be his portion—love, as 
closing her eyes again; “though perhaps I’d ardent as ever man. gave woman. And this had 
better speak to Kate first, and see how she come to him too late—too late! 
likes it.” * | At his house he found the agent who had the 

“ Likes what?” they asked simultaneously. care of a large farm he owned some miles distant. 
“Why, you know, I’ve been thinking about There had be€n a fire, which had consumed one 
It, papa,” pursued Ethel, slowly, “and the more j of the barns. In the same dazed mood, Stamford 
1 think, the surer I am that you had better marry j ordered his horse, wrote a little note of explnna- 
cousin Constance. Kate can’t manage me, and tion to Kate, and started with the farmer for the 

•I don’t believe she much wants to try; and— 1 ” scene of disaster. To have an evening and a 

Up dashed Nero at this juncture, and bounded night free to contemplate this new phase of ei- 
full-length upon the child; and if ever a creature [ istence, and steady his mind into possibility of 

played the part of a deue ex machina , and was > reason and right action, was a god-send indeed, 

welcome, that dog was the creature. j Constance Norris got into the house and up to 

The man and woman did not even glance at her room, and sat down, sick and faint, to 
each other—did not dare to. The revelation had wonder what pretext she could devise to escape 
come to both as suddenly as daylight into a trop- —escape without seeing Stamfqrd again. Then 
ical sky. There was no escape from it. Constance she reflected that to rush away would become a 
Norris knew that she loved the man beside her; confession in his eyes, decided that she must 
and he knew that his whole heart had gone out remain, and marveled how she was to bear the 
towards the cousin of his betrothed wife. burthen of her secret, and not die under the 

Stamford pushed Nero away; Ethel started sense of humiliation and remorse, 
up;'Constance rose too, seized her hand, said She heard a knock at the door, and Kate’s 
something about wanting a race, and off the pair voice calling: “ Constance! Constance! let me 
ran. Stamford did not even rise: he sat per- in! Here’s a telegram. Poor old Aunt Mary 
fectly still, leaning back against the walnut-tree, Harper has had a bad accident. They have 
staring straight before him, positively dazed and sent for you.” 

stunned by the knowledge forced upon his soul. The evil tidings so abruptly given were enough 
“Let’s wait for papa,” Ethel pleaded, os they to account for Constance’s pallor and agitation, 
reached the foot of the hill. And then ensued an hour of hasty preparation; 

“ No,” said Constance, “ I must go in. I have } and then she was driving to the railway station 
something to do. Let your father alone.** The j to catch the train, Kate insisting that the house- 
child walked on by her obediently. “ Ethel,” \ keeper should accompany her on the journey, 
pbe observed presently, “I’m not scolding, but j Kate and Sumner saw her start; then they 
you must never repeat that speech to anybody: • walked towards Mrs. Benton’s house, having 
it was silly. If you do, I shan’t love you.” j dismissed the carriage. On the road they met 
“I won’t,” replied Ethel, penitent at once; \ one of Stamford’s servants bringing the note 
“ indeed I won’t. You ain’t angry, Conny dear? j his master had left for his fiancee." 

Kiss me—do kiss me.” j “ Well, here is a seoond desertion,” Kate said, 

“ Of course I’m not angry,” Constance \ as she read the hurried lines and handed the 
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page to Sumner. “ Ob ! I hope there were none \ 
of the horses in the barn. That absurd Gregory! 

I should think he had written with the end of a 
stick.” 

Sumner dined with her and Mrs. Marshall, 
and spent as much of the evening as he dared— 
forced to depart early, lest he should go utterly 
mad, and pour his secret out in spite of himself. 

He might as well not have struggled against 
the power that was upon him: for the next 
morning, as they sat in the studio, he trying to 
work at the bust, some chance word she spoke— 
some soft, unconscious light in her eyes—sent 
the whirlwind with full force across his soul. 
Before he knew, he had spoken—had told his 
story in wild, passionate words. 

She listened, white and silent as a ghost 

11 Forgive me !” he cried. “ I am going now— 
forgive me!” 

Out of the house be dashed, leaving Kate os 
incapable of movement as if she had been a 
statue; and for a long time nobody came to 
break, by word or look, the awfu\ cataleptic-like 
chill which held her whole being in its grasp. 

Sumner was up in his room. He had packed 
his portmanteau; was trying to write a letter to 
Stamford; when the door opened, and that gen¬ 
tleman entered, exclaiming: 

“ What the deuce has happened ? Thomas says 
you have ordered the carriage for the noon train. 
What’s up? Have you had any bad news?” 

“Yes!” broke in Sumner, fiercely. “Don’t 
ask. I can’t answer a single question. I must 
be off!” 

“Not like this, you won’t!” cried Stamford, 
wheeling him round so that the light fell full on 
his pale, agitated face. “ Harry, Harry, in God’s 
name, what is the matter?” 

“I’m an ass—a fool—that’s all!” groaned 
Sumner. “ If you want to hear, why should I 


mind telling you? I love Kate Benton I There! 
Now I suppose you will own 1 have a good reason 
for going?” 

“ I suppose so,” said Stamford, slowly. 

They stood silent for a few seconds, staring 
strangely at each other; then wrung each other’s 
hands, and parted without so much as a syllable 
of fhrewell. 

Down to Deepglen walked Gregory Stamford, 
and straight into the room where Kate Benton 
still sat. She rose, held out her hand, spoke 
some words mechanically, which he interrupted 
by saying: 

“ I’ve seen Sumner. He’s gone. He told me, 
Kate.” 

The proud, self-contained woman burst into 
tears, and wept like a child, sobbing: 

“ You’re not angry with me, Gregory?” 

“Angry?—no!” he said, in a bewildered 
voice: wondering, indeed, whether he was 
awake or dreaming. “Why—why—Kate—do 
you mean that—that you care—” 

“ Yes!” she answered, wiping away her tears, 
and sitting down in the nearest chair. “Oh, it’s 
all os dreadful as it can be. And, Greg, Con¬ 
stance has gone.” 

“Gone?” he echoed. “I—well—Kate, Kate, 
let’s tell each other the truth!” 

She looked up, startled. Something in his 
answering glance sent hot blushes to her cheek. 
For she understood. She began to cry again, 
then she laughed. 

“Oh, Greg!” she exclaimed, “I wouldn’t 
have believed we were capable of it.” 

They found they were, though: for, two 
months later, they were married on the sane 
day—though" not to each other. 

“You see,” said Stamford, “it’s better to have 
a double wedding, because then people can’t say 
\ that either of us was jilted.” 


THE TWO FLOWERS^ 

BT 0. GRIKBROB. 


Do yon remember, one fair rammer day, 
When on a cliff which overlooked the bay 
We stood together? And about our feet 
The tangled grasses clustered wildly sweet? 
And bright amid them gleamed the coral bell 
Of the sad flower of change, the pimpernel? 

I culled the blossom without e’en a sigh, 

And lightly passed it^silent wamiug by. 

I did not dream of any change in yon, 

My cherished type of all the leal and trne. 
But oh! my little flower prophetic proved: 
Forgotten la the friend whom once yon loved. 


The rammer ran la Shining as of yore; 

The waves lap softly on the pebbly sbof% 

As in the days gone by. Just overhead 
A sea-gull flaps its wings, and then la sped. 

The low winds murmur, and about my feet 
The tangled grasses cluster wildly sweet 
Bat oh I my friend, where once amid them grew 
The pfmpernel, now one of aznre hne 
Lifts its sweet face to the unclouded sky, 

And breathes of lore, and truth, and constancy. 
Then heed its message frOm tills sacred spot : 

It wafts to yon a prayer—Forget-me-not. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

“ Oh, Eustace, Eustace 1** cried Prissy, “ what 
will become of us?’* 

“Stay perfectly quiet where you are,” he 
replied. “I think I can find the lantern. There 
were plenty of matches in the box. But don’t 
move, dear.” / 

Priscilla did not speak, but stood still, as she 
had been directed. Presently she heard Eustace 
feeling about for the lantern. 

“ Here it is!” he cried, cheerily. “ Now we 
are all right. Wait, and I’ll strike a light.’ 1 

And, wrapped in gloom, and rigid as one of 
the stalagmite pillars near her, Prissy waited 
for the promised light. Eustace was breathing 
hard. Directly slie^ lieaVd the clicking and the 
nervous twisting of the lantern in his hands: 
but no light followed. 

After awhile he spoke, in a half-frightened 
voice. 

“ Where are you, Priscilla?”.he said. “ Speak, 
but don’t move. I want to come to you.” 

“Why don’t you light the lantern?” asked 
the girl, her voice trembling: for his fears were 
contagious. 

“ The match-case was open, and every match 
is gone. They are in the crevices of the rocks, 

I fear. I cannot find a single one.” 

As her cousin spoke, she could hear him work¬ 
ing his way cautiously towards her. She guidefl 
him by her voice, and, a moment later, fUH jfif* 
hand, cold and clammy, laid upon her#. 

For some time neither of them spoke. Then 
Priscilla, goaded by remorse, said': 

“ Oh, Eustace, forgive me: it was I that did 
it. How could I have been so careless f* 

He drew her cold fingers up again to his 
breast. • 

“ Never mind that, dear,” he said; “ but tell 
me what it was that startled you.” 

She shivered. “It was another skeleton, 
Eustace—there by the box. I laid my hand 
upon it. Oh T* 

“ Poor child 1 I should rather blame myself. 
I ought not to have brought you into this den of 
horrors.” 

“No, no!'* whispered Prissy; “it was not 
yjur fault. But What are we to do, Eustace?” 

VOL. LXXXIV.—82. 


j He tightened his clasp on the trembling 
; fingers now clinging to him more desperately 
f than ever. 

“There’s nothing to do, dear, but to wait, 
like Mr. Micawber”—he spoke with a hopeless 
effort at gayety—“ for something to turn up. At 
f the worst, when Amide finds we do not return, 

: she will report at the Brocken, and we’ll be 
j hunted for.” / 

“ But that may be hours and hours, Eustace. 

[ Could we not grope—” 

j “You forget that dreadful pit, Prissy; and 
| there may be others, even if we could get round 
| that.” 

> “ But what if tfley never find us ?” She spoke 

| in an awed voice. 

j “We won’t borrow trouble. Let us, instead, 

[ sit down, and make ourselves as ^pmfortable as 
we can.” * 

J They felt about for a secure plaqe, and soon 
found one, a little distance off. 
j “The skeleton you stumbled against must be 
| that of one of the gang who attacked and mur- 
| dered Uncle Rolfe,” Eustace said, when they 
| were seated side by side. “ His plan to conceal 
the treasure here was doubtless known, and bn 
; was betrayed or tracked.” 

“Yes,” said Prissy: “but w\iv was not the 
treasure toakdnV And what became of the other 
Jfcurderers? And’ how was it that Uncle Rolfe- 
;^as murdered in here, and Daddy^ke bung^ out¬ 
side on the bank, of the river?” 

“These are questions which may never be- 
answered,” returned Eustace. “But I have an 
idea that this cave has an opening under that 
shelving bank in the vicinity of the oak-tree, 
where Daddy Ike was found. Now, Prissy,, 
listen a moment. What do you hear?” 

“A roaring sound. But that is the current of 
air, I think, that we’ve noticed already.” 

“ I believe it is the noise of the river outside.” 

Priscilla half started to her feet. 

“Then, if so near, why not try—” 

“ No, Prissy, no,” objected her cousin, draw¬ 
ing her back. “Even guides, Iosifn a cave, 
wait till rescued. The river, nfesr as Jt mny be, 
might as well be the open Polar Sea for us. We 
can never reach it without a light.” 
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Neither of them spoke again for several torch, or a lantern. Prissy, they must be seeking 

minutes: only Eustace was passing his fingers, for us. Shall I call?** 

with a soothing, caressing motion, over the chill “Wait, wait!” whispered the girl, trembling 
little hand that he held in his. Suddenly in a frenzy of joy. 44 It is too good to be true.” 
Priscilla bent forward, and he felt her fingers But the next instant, as the* light increased 
close around his tightly. and plainly drew nigher, both she and Eustace 

She was listening. shouted with all their might. The walls of 

44 What is it, Prissy ?” he asked, quickly. their tomb repeated the cry, through infinite 

“Hush! Do you not hear something — a gradations of sepulohral Ipollowness. 
noise—a— There it is again!” To their astouishment, the light instantly dis- 

But at first he could hear nothing except the appeared, the darkness seeming to deepen five- 
low, continuous roar which they both bad noticed fold afterwards. 

already. Yet, impressed by her assuranoe, he 44 In God’s name, don’t leave us,” cried Eustace, 

sat, as she did, rigidly still, listening. desperately. 44 Help ! help! whoever you are.” 

“There!” she exclaimed, in a sharp whisper; The cry rang sharply through the cave, and 
44 don’t you hear it? It may be from above, it echoed and re-echoed back. In an instant a 
may be from below, or it may be from outside: response was returned. 

but a sound it is. Listen!^ “Who are you that need help?” it asked; 


Eustace did hear now, at last. Undefined, 
uncertain, the sound was; but it was not the 
roar of the river, nor was it the soughing of 
currents of air. Neither was it a regular, con¬ 
tinually recurring sound. There were pauses. 
Yet still, again and again, the low thud, thud 
came, almost like the pulsation of a heart. The 
sound, too, grgw more distinct every instant. 

“ Whatever it is, it is coming nearer,” said 
Eustace, passing his arm around his cousin. 
Then they rose instinctively, and waited breath¬ 
lessly. 

“ Do you suppose a wild animal—a bear— 
can have his den in the cave?” asked Prissy, 
shuddering. 

Eustace set his teeth together, bu^t only held 
her the more firmly. 

“Oh, no,” he answered, trying to reassure 
her, although far from being assured himself. 
For how could he tell what other horrors the 
• cave might nit show ? 

44 Prissy,” he said presently, in a whisper, 
44 do you notice that the edges of the darkness 
out yonder seem to be fringed with wavering 
gleams ?” 

“ I—I had noticed a change—a light,” hesi¬ 
tated poor Prissy, with a doleful little catch in 
*<ber voice. 44 But I did not speak of it. I 
thought it must be only a trick of this awful 
blackness, Eustace.” 

“No—wait!” his fingers closing convulsively 
about hers. 44 It is— There, did you not see 
that ?” 

Prissy uttered a stifled cry, and shrunk back, 
clinging to Jam. 

“It was the. fiery eye of a wild beast,” she 
gasped. 

“ No, dear,” reassuringly ; 44 it was a light— 

- a moving light. There, see it again I It is a 


and again long lines of light streamed towards 
j them, the fiery eye, but a short distance off, 

> blazing like a sun to their excited fancies. 

} “That sounds like a voice I know. Oh, it is 
cousin Archibald. Cousin Archibald! cousin 
\ Archibald!” cried Priscilla, breaking into tears 
j and laughter. 

j 44 Merciful heavens!” ejaculated Mr. Archi- 
\ bald Manning, striding towards them through 

> the gloom. 

\ “Take care there,” cautioned Eustace; “the 
5 cave has its pitfalls. There’s a gulf about here 
j that’s bottomless, or might as well be.” 

> 44 But how on earth did you get here?” asked 
' Manning, slacking his speed, nevertheless, and 
\ utterly bewildered. “Ah! what’s this?” For 
i at that moment he almost stumbled over the 

I heap of silver-plate. 

“That’s ours—Prissy’s and mine,” gravely 
j returned Eustace. “ It’s ours by right of dis- 
| covery—isn’t it. Prissy? We’ve been squattera” 

| —recovering his spirits now— 44 on this territory 
for—how long, cousin?” 

44 For ages, it seems to me,” half laughed, 
half sobbed Prissy. 

Mr. Archibald Manning looked from the scat¬ 
tered vessels of silver up at the two dilapidated 
guardians of it. 44 Humph !” he said, coolly, 

| 44 you’ve got the start of me. It is what I came 
\ here to find.” 

j “You’re not always, then, first in at the 
j goal,” rejoined Eustace. 

! “ It seems not,” dryly. “ Yet why are you in 

j darkness ? Surely you never got here without a 

Slight?” 

j But before Eustace could reply, Manning, 

• making a detour around the oblong box, to get 
nearer to the cousins, flashed his ball’s-eye full 
| upon the skeleton which had so startled Prie^y- 
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“Gracious powers!” he cried, “what have j 4 ‘ But Amide,” said Eustace, suddenly. “No 


we here?” and sprang back, as Priscilla had; 
done. 1 \ 

It was not long, however, before the explana- j 
tions of Eustace had put him in possession of % 
all the facts. Then, in turn, he described how, 
by following the directions of Rolfe Brock’s j 
cipher—which be had succeeded in unraveling \ 
—he had found the river entrance t? the t cavern, ' 
It was no doubt by this entrance that the / 
valuables had been brought thither for conceal* i 
ment; and Rolfe Brock and Daddy Ike had been j 
followed or tracked by the same route, and so; 
met their doom. 

“ The entrance is only a little distance below 
the pool,” said Manning, in conclusion, “but 
quite far back from the river, under the over- > 
hanging ledge of rock, against which the water \ 
from above seems to wash. And it is but a short j 
walk from where we are now,” he added. j 

44 So we can get out from here, without being \ 
drawn up in that awful basket?” said Prissy, j 
laughing hysterically, unnerved by all the trials S 
she had gone through. j 

Manning and Eustace, meantime, proceeded to ; 
make a careful examination of the surroundings { 
of the murdered Rolfe. The plate was a good 
deal tarnished, but the bonds, papers, and coin, 
in the metal box, were in a perfect state of pres¬ 
ervation. .f.. 

“ None of these things can be removed, how¬ 
ever, until we ascertain whether your sister 
wishes any legal action in the matter,” Man¬ 
ning said, addressing Priscilla. Then turning to 
Eustace, he added, gravely : “As the discovery 
has been made on the Brocken place, it is due 
to your cousin, do you not think, that only she 
should know of these revelations, at least until 
she authorises us to speak ?” 

A deep flush mounted to the forehead of young 
Hurkamp at these words. He lifted his slender 
figure with the haughty pride of his race. 

44 My mother, you remember, is also a dqyghter 
of the house of Brocken. Yet would she have no 
wish to pry into matters which have been revealed j 
to me, her son, only by accident. Rely upon it, f 
Mr. Manning, that I can aid will be as secret j 
as this cave has been for twenty years.” \ 
“ Your decision does you credit. Bat the; 
obligation of silence is, I feel, imposed upon all i 
three of us until the young mistress of the j 
Brocken allows us to speak.” } 

“ I know that sister Helen,” said Prissy, link- i 
ing her arm in that of her young cousin, “ will, \ 
as soon as she hears of this discovery, recognise j 
the right of Aunt Eunice to know all about it; 
too.” j 


doubt she and Dan have given us up for lost 
long ago.” 

“ Do you think so ?” answered Prissy. “ Then, 
dear me, how frightened sister Helen will be if 
they carry the news of our disappearance back 
to the house.” 

“I think,” interposed Manning, smiling, 
“ that you may not have been here as long os 
you imagine. It has not been three hours since 
you and Amide passed my window.” 

“Is itpossible? I thought it had been six, 
at least. You were fixing your lantern to come 
here then, were you not?” 

“ Yes. Yet you got ahead of me,” goyly. “ By 
the by, Toby, the hostler, brought up a message, 
just before I left, from a sick negro—Uncle Ben, 
I think he called him. It was 4 for de young 
missus to look arter you chillens, and not let 
you be foolin’ roun’ places whar you.had no 
bizness,’ or something like that. What does the 
old fellow know of this affair?” 

Prissy smiled. 

44 We borrowed the windlass and basket of 
him. Do you remember, Eustace, how bitterly 
lie was opposed to us trying to pry into any hole 
or cave up on the ridge ? I thought it suspicious 
then, and now I’m sure he knows something 
about the tragedy. He’s always been,” turning 
to Manning, 44 a sullen, crabbed sort of a marplot, 
Uncle Ben has.” 

Manning nodded, and, as he walked ahead 
with his lantern, his head was bent as in per¬ 
plexed thought. Priscilla and Eustace, hand in 
hand, followed; and in that order the three pur¬ 
sued the route leading from the cavern outward 
to the pure air and to the light of heaven. 

CHAPTER XII. 

It was not until several hours later that Man¬ 
ning had a chance to speak to Helen of these 
events. Amide and Dan hod remained on the 
ridge waiting for Eustace and Priscilla, not with-' 
standing their long absence, so that the story of 
their disappearance had notrreacfied the Brocken. 
On their part. Priscilla and Eustace had kept their 
secret, and hAd said nothing of Hie discoveries in 
the cave. 

Meantime, the hole opening into the cave was 
concealed by rails and branches, lopped from the 
fallen tree for that purpose. The rope of the 
basket, detached from the windlass, was secured; 
but, for fear of detection, the windlass was taken 
back to the tool-house by Eustace and Dan. 

44 You see,” Eustace explained to Amide, 44 we 
will go into the cave by the real entrnnce-way, 
hereafter. It’s not so dangerous. This going 
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down in the basket was pretty risky, wasn’t it, 
Priscilla ?" 

To Helen Brock alone Manning had explained 
the hidden meaning of the cryptogram, and to 
her alone he had communicated bis intention to 
try, that afternoon, to find the entrance to the 
cave. It can be imagined, therefore, with what 
impatience she had awaited his return, and the 
opportunity to speak to him alone as to what had 
happened there. iThrough the whole afternoon 
her grandmother had been restless, and nervously 
excited, and required her unremitting care. 
Helen, therefore, had not left her post until the 
invalid had fallen into a deep repose. Then she 
hurried to the library, where Manning was 
awaiting her. 

Pale and wearied as she was, he could but 
think, as he advanced to meet her, how lovely 
she appeared. 

“ I fear I have kept you waiting a long time,” 
she said, as he took her hand. 

“Not so,’* he replied; “at least, relatively: 
for the tidings I have to communicate have been 
kept waiting for twenty years." 

“ You have seen—discovered something, then?" 
she cried, eagerly., “The cryptogram meant 
something, after all?" 

Manning did not reply at once. He placed 
her in the easy-chair drawn in front of the fire, 
went to the door, and opening it, looked up and 
down the hall, to see if listeners were about, 
drew the portfero close, and, returning to the 
hearth, began, in a lowered voice, to relate the 
momentous events and discoveries of the after¬ 
noon. 

In her horror and detestation of the crime 
thus unveiled, Helen lost all sense of the benefit 
to accrue to herself from the discovery of the 
hidden treasure. 

“ Before the setting of another sun," she said, 
“ the law must take cognizance of this deed of 
blood, and if the perpetrators be living, they 
must be brought to justice.” 

Manning was silent. 

“ You do not approve?" she asked, with quick 
intuition. 

“I approve—if you are prepared for any 
possible result of the investigation. Remember, 
the law will be bound to prosecute to the last 
extremity, when once it begins." 

Her whole aspect changed. Her voice dropped 
to a whisper. 

“You share the suspicion of my grandfather, 
and of your father," she said. “ But oh! I can¬ 
not—will not—believe that. Not even the exigen¬ 
cies of war—of civil war—-could have excused a 
soldier from a violation of God’s law. It was a 


murder, you see: a brutal, vicious murder; and an 
attempt to rob. Besides, the gold coin and the 
bonds are there. What incentive—for that is 
what you mean—" she said, “what incentive 
cpuld Colonel Hurkamp or his soldiers have had? 
Ah, no! I have a presentiment that justice will 
be the truest mercy in this matter. Besides," 
getting up, and pacing the floor in profound 
agitation, “ what right h£vfe we to conceal this 
crime, which God, in bis providence, has laid 
bare to us? I dare not do it, cousin. It must be 
as I have said: the law must take its course.” 

“ There is another view of the matter," said 
Manning, after a while. “I must warn you that 
one result of a public exposure may be that 
Madam Hurkamp may press her claim for a 
share of the treasure." 

Helen raised her queenly figure proudly. 
But, os she was beginning a rejoinder, there was 
heard a subdued shuffling of feet in the passage 
outside, that caused both to turn quickly in that 
direction. At the same instant, a hesitating rap 
sounded on the door, and a voice, mysteriously 
modulated, called, excitedly: “Miss Hel’n, Miss 
Hcl’n ! is you in dar?" 

“ It is Dan," said the young mistress, advanc¬ 
ing to the door. “What on earth can he be 
wanting at this time of the night?" 

She drew aside the portfcire, and opened the 
door. Dan tumbled in, ptnting and big-eyed. 

“What is the matter, Dan?" she asked, 
anxiously. 

“I’ve—I’ve been a-runnin’, missus," the boy 
panted, pulling himself together to state a fact 
patent at first sight. 

“Well, what were you running for?" 

“La! now, Miss Hel’n,yo* knows how skeery 
I is. Fas’ ex I come, missus, de witches dey rid 
me plum from de quarters ter de big house. Fo* 
grashus! ef dey didn’t, Miss HeVn." 

“Nonsense," sternly interposed Manning, 
coming forward. “ Don’t keep your mistress 
uneasy. Tell her what you dame for." 

“’Twere jes’ 'kase de ole man wouldn* hear 
tell o’ waitin’ till mornin’, sir—dat’s a fhc*. 
’Twere all along ob er fool-noshun ob ole Unde 
Ben, Miss Hel’n. He say he gwine ter die, an* 
dat be can’t die ’dout seem’ some ob you ’ana 
from de big house. Hit’s jes’ you, Miss Hel’n, 
he’s sent fo*." 

“Sent for me?" said Helen, her fair fkce 
blanching. ‘ 4 Is Uncle Ben so much worse then 

“ He’s jes’ gwine on dre’ful. Dere’s a lot ob 
udder cullud pussuns down at Aunt Marg’et’s 
cabin, a-singin* an* a-shoutin’ roun’ de ole gem’- 
man. But de louder dey hollers fo* to ‘Rock his 
soul in de buzum ob Abraham,* de more he won’t 
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bo rocked dar. He jes’ kep* axin’, an’ a-moanin’, 5 44 Young Mistiss,” he panted, wistfully, fast- 

an’ a-wheezin’. Den de time come when he yell j ening his dimming eyes on her fuce; “you hab 
out fo’ yo v . Dat he mus’ ’fess sumpin’ enudder ter j come ter see ole Ben once more?” 
yo\ Dat he wuz gwine ter die wi* er black sin on j 14 Yes, Uncle Ben: once more in this world,” 
his soul. *Twere awful! Dat’s why de witches \ answered the clear, if tremulous, voice of the 
rid me; fo’ Aunt Rosanner sent me in er hurry ter \ girl. 44 Possibly when we meet again it may be 
fetch yo’ to him. Is you gwine, Miss Hel’n?” $ before the great white throne, where bond and 

- s free, white and black, will stand as equals in 

CHAPTER XIII. God’s sight.” 

44 This is dreadfhl,” said Helen, turning to j Old Ben started, dropped Helen's hand, and 
Manning. 44 1 will go, certainly. But what can \ struggled higher in his chair. 

Uncle Ben have to confess to me, specially? His < 44 Young Mistiss,” he cried aloud, breathing 

whole life, I fear, has been one of wickedness, \ heavily, 44 will we all meet togedder up dar, fur 
profanity, and violence; and, for that very shore? Will young Marse Rolfe be dar ter face 
reason, I shrink from what he may have to; ole Ben? Will he, Mistiss, will he?” His voice 
tell.” \ rose almost into a scream. 

44 Yet,” said Manning, gravely, 44 it is best \ Helen trembled like an aspen; but she con- 
you should hear what he has t6 sny. Do you : trolled herself, and spoke with forced calmness, 
remember the message he Bent to you this after- \' “Yes, Uncle Ben; your young master will 
noon, about Eustace and Priscilla? He knew j surely be there. Is there any reason why you 
they were going to explore that cave.” j should fear to meet him?” 

8he fell to trembling. A new light flashed on } The bleared eyes rolled despairingly. Then 
her. 44 Do you suppose that he knows—” their hunted look gave place to a flame of 

44 1 believe God works, not by chance, but by \ anger, as ho turned them upon the gaping crowd 
design,” answered Manning. 44 Ben may hold \ of spectators—men and women of his own race, 
the missing links in the chain of providences who had come, as was their custom, to attend 
that will finally guide us to a full understanding j the dying bed. 

of this mystery.” j 44 Send ’em off, Mistiss, send ’em off,” he 

44 You will come with me, will ybu not ?” asked ■ cried. 44 What I'se gwine ter say is fer you, not 
Helen, lifting her pale face shyly, yet entreat- j fer dem. Is ole Ben dead yit, dat de buzzards 
ingly. j hez ter come ter pick ’im ter pieces? Send ’em 

44 Of course,” drawing her trembling hand j off, Mistiss.” 
through his arm. 44 You did not think I would \ Kindly, but firmly, Helen dismissed the wait- 
let you go with only Dan to escort you?” ing crowd of mourners, directing Aunt Margaret 

44 Had you not been here, I might have had to j to take them to one of the unoccupied cabins, 
go alone.” She said this almost unconsciously, j 44 Let them stay there until I send you word, 
but in a confiding dependence that was as new j Uncle Ben has Borne confession to make to God 
as it was perhaps sweet to her. 

Just for one inst&nt his hand was laid with a 
protecting pressure on the trertmlous fingers 
that rested on his arm. So, with a sense of 
companionship, that was in itself a support to 
her spirit, which shrank, naturally, from the 
dying confession of Uncle Ben, Helen went 
down to the cabin of old Margaret. * 

They found the dying man sitting in his chair, 
erect, his shrunken body and swelled limbs 
twitching as he gasped for breath, now turning 
his staring eyes hither and thither, as if vainly 
seeking some avenue of escape. But when he 
caught sight of the young mistress advancing 
towards him, white-robed and gmcefiil, like a < been tight ez er oyster all dese years fur nuftin’. 
spirit of peace, a calm fell upon his face. > De look o’ de gallows is mighty skeery, dat ’tis, 
Feebly the skinny fingers closed about her } Mistiss.” 
extended hand, as if they would find an anchor j 44 But, Uncle Ben,” argued poor Helen, sick 
there for the broken hulk slipping so fast from < and shivery at heart., 44 you dare not meet God 
its moorings. j with a crime unconfessed on your soul?” 
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to me. Have you not, Uncle Ben ? 

| The sick man nodded his head. By twos and 
thTees, and in groups, the watchers crowded 
j out through the door of the cabin. Only the 
\ dying man, the pale girl at his side, and Man- 
\ ning, standing hack in the shadows, remained, 
j Presently old Ben stirred restlessly, and 
| groaned, but did not speak. 

< 44 Uncle Ben,” said Helen, soflly, 44 you are 

i forgetting that you sent for me.” 

\ To her surprise, a crafty look crept into the 
5 pinched face, and he said: 

! 44 Ole Ben ain’t forgittin*, Mistiss. ’Tain’t so 

' easy ter forgit. He ’members. But he lmin’t 




Ben feebly shook his head. ^ ob de gole an’ de jewels ob our neighbors, ez de 

“ Hit can’t be much wuss, Mistiss, den ter [ Bible say. ’Twuz easy ter lay in wait fur de 
face de jedge an’ jury in dis worl\ De jedg- .young Marse an’ ole Ike ter pass. But, some- 
ment here, an’ de jedgment in dat worl’, 1 hows, dey tuk de cross-cut ter de ridge, an’ we 
mought be more’n ole Ben could stan’.” \ missed ’em. We tracked ’em dose, we did; but 

He sank lower in his chair, and his eyes i when we got ter de cliff-ledge, ncx’ de ribber, 
closed, as he said this. Helen saw that he S dey’d done gone inter de cave, and stowed dere 
feared a confession even more than he feared j boxes an’ bags. But we tracked ’em in dere, 
the world to come. She bent forward and : like blood-houn’s, sir; an’ we come on em, 
touched him. J birae-by— come up wi’ de young Marse an’ 

“ You cannot escape, Uncle Ben. You must < Ike—” 
tell the truth. God’s hand has already laid bare, \ For an instant he faltered, 

in the Ridge Cave, the secret of your life.” \ Like a worn-out clock, the loosened forces of 

The miserable creature shrieked aloud as he J life had seemed as if slipping from their main- 
heard these words, and warded her off with • spring. He stared into space, breathing loudly, 
clenched fists. j But be rallied after a moment. 

“Who speaks of de Ridge Cave?” he cried, j “We come up wi’ ’em,” he repeated, “an' 

“Ha! didn’ ole Ben s’picion dat, when dem \ den de debbils wuz let loose; an* dey bowl, 

chill uns went foolin’ long o’ sich places? Whatman’ dey shout, an’ dey groan—hell I how dey 
’bout dat cave? Huccum ole Ben know ob de : groan. Cain, he grapple wi* de young Marse; 
ghoses an’ de skelekuns er-walkin’ in dar? ■ but. cripple ez he were, Marse Rolfe were game. 
Time ’pon time ole Ben’s gone dar sence dat an’ he fit manful, he did. His bullet ’twere dat 
night; but he couldn’ face de music ob dera \ done de work fur Cain. He tumbled right acrost 
bones er-rattlin’. An’ ole Ben wa’n’t gwine ter j de pile ob silber, an’ wuz dead man. Chops, he 
tell no udder man. No, sirs! Fur dere war de \ fetched er lick at Marse Rolfe den ; but in er 
gallows shakin’ ’fore him in ebery win’ o’ ere- { minute de boy ’ud er let him hev what Cain had 
oshun. But ’twan’t no use er-hidin’ it. Many \ got. But I see de pistol aimed ; an’ wi’ dat, ole 

a time sez Ben to hisself, sez ’ee: ‘Dis worl* j Ben, he done fur ’irn. ’Twere too late to be 

ain’t big ernuff ner deep ernuff ter hide er thing j sorry arter dat. Dar he stood, an de knife hilt 
like dat in.’ An’ here ’tis done crope ter de j ’im fas’ ter de rocks. An’ dat knife were druv 
light. Let’s out wi’ it, den! Dis is de way \ home by ole Ben upon de boy dat had rid beliiut 
’twere, young Mistiss ; ’Twuz endurin’ ob de j Ben many er day. ’Twere too late ter be sorry: 
wah. Sich er hidin’ an’ secrefyin’ ez dere’d j but hit’s been too much fur ole Ben ebber sence. 
been dat year at de Brocken! But young { Lord! how he looked, wi* his white face an’ his 
Marse Rolfe an’ ole Ike, dey driv off all us ter de j open blue eyes. Ole Ben back out, he did, den, 
uplan's, as yer know, ebery time er skeer come \ an’ he make his boys back out too. But cz we 
ob the army passin’. But Jake an’ Chops an’ icome, de airth open right ahead ob my own boy 
Cain—dem wuz my boys, strong, big fellers dey ! Chops, an’ he tumbled in. Dat were de las' ob 
wuz, too—dey didn’ like to be druv; nuther did \ him. Dere wuz er thump, thump, an* all wuz 
me. An’ Chops, he say he know one hidin’- < ez still ez er grave. We made tracks den, we 
place dat de young Marse know; an* he b’lieve did—my boy Jake an’ me—an’ we drug ole Ike 
in his soul dat Marse Rolfe was gwine ter hide j ’long wi’ us. Jake, he’d er slashed dat ole nig- 
de money an’ silber in dere. De long come short i ger’s throat den an’ dere, but dat we needed 
were dat dey foun* dis s’picion were so. Den J him ter show de way outen dat mole-burrow. 
Chops an’ Cain, dey lay dere plans, an’ dey tole ’Sides, thinks me, murder ’nuff’s done ter build 
Jake, an’ dey tole me too. An’ ole Ben, he jine < de gallows; an’ I thought ter reason wi’ Ike; 
’em, he did. ’Long come de cry ob de Yankees and bime-by him an’ me an* Jake could go hack 
agin. De niggers, dey wuz march ter de uplan’s, j in de cave an’ git our wages—’vide de spoils o* 
an* me an’ my boys long o’ dem.” battle. But no ways an* no how ’ud dat ole fool 

He stopped, spent by the effort he was making, listen ter reason.” 
and breathing more asthmatically than ever. Once more he stopped. A stupor was seizing 
Then, when he had recovered breath, he went on upon his faculties. A cough for a time strangle*! 
more slowly: him, and he started up, thinking it was the 

“ But no sooner were Marse Rolfe and ole Ike stricture of a rope about*his throat, 
set out fer de Brocken, den us four niggers Clutching at the imaginary cord, he shrieked 
mounts de bes’ four bosses ob de lot, an* puts off j: despairingly: 

fer freedom. But fus’ we ’lowed ter borry some “ Is it de rope an’ de gnllows at las’ ? Dida’ 
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I tell Jake so when we haul ole Ike, de ole fool, 
up ter de oak-limb, an’ lef’ him dere fur de 
crows? But he wouldn’ listen ter argyment. 
He wuz ’sponsible fur his own death, Jake say, 
de ole fool were. Mistiss, Mistissi ’fore God, 
he were. Don’t ’ee let ’em choke ole Ben—” 

Manning drew Helen away. “ You can do 
him no good,” he said, “ and this paroxysm will 
doubtless settle into the stupor of death.” 

“But,” pleaded the girl, “ wretched as he is, 
he is one of my own people. How can I leave 
his crime-burdened soul thus?” 

*'* Dear child,” answered her cousin, tenderly 
drawing her outside the cabin, “ his spirit is, 
even now, beyoud the reach of any voice but the 
still small voice from heaven. We can only 
pray that he may be judged mercifully.” 


CHAPTER X I Y. 

Old Bkn died that night. 

Manning, yielding to his cousin’s entreaties, 
went back to the cabin, and waited for the end. 
But no further disclosures did the guilty man 
make; for, as had been anticipated, when the 
paroxysm passed, a stupor benumbed his senses, 
prolonging his sleep into the sleep of death. 

“ I should have liked to hear why he never 
went back into the cave for the treasure,” said 
Manning to Helen, as the two, several days 
later, sat together talking over the momentous 
events of the past fortnight. 

“ No doubt the lashings of a guilty conscience 
had much to do with his avoidance of the scene 
of his crime,” returned Helen, thoughtfully. 
“But there were other potent reasons why his 
return thither should be delayed. The ridge and 
its vicinity were under suspicion. Xhe search 
for the authors of the crime was, if not thorough, 
certainly prolonged and untiring. Every sus¬ 
picious character and circumstance was sub¬ 
jected to a rigorous examination.” 

“ Naturally the guilty parties would have been 
wary for a time—that is, while those incentives 
to caution existed,” returned Manning. “ Still, 
with the two to aid and abet each other in the 
removal of the valuables, I cannot see why Ben 
and his son Jake should not, long afterwards, 
have secured the booty.” 

“You did not know, then,” rejoined his 
oousin, quickly, “ that Jake decamped to the 
Northern army while it was in the neighbor¬ 
hood? But a little while later he was shot on 
the sentry-beat.” 

“Ah!” said Manning, “that explains much. 
Ben had not the moral courage, as he said, to 
fece alone the rattling of the dry bones in that 


cave. But it is a wonder he did not take others 
into his confidence.” 

“The fear of the gibbet must have deterred 
him from that dangerous venture. And it was 
ngt long after his commission of the crime that 
he had a fall from the basket into one of the 
side-shafts of the plaster-banks. He was badly 
crushed, and it made him the distorted cripple 
you saw, grown old in years and guilt.” 

“These were certainly satisfactory reasons 
why the treasure should have been left undis¬ 
turbed,” said Manning. “And it is fortunate 
for you and Prissy that it was so.” 

“ Yes,” said Helen, with a little sigh. “Only 
the results seem to have widened the gulf be¬ 
tween Aunt Eunice and ourselves.” 

“ Yet,” returned Manning, “ there is every¬ 
thing to be hoped from her submission to the 
inevitable. Now that she recognizes your 
inalienable claim to the discovered treasure, as 
well as to all the assets of the Brocken estate, 
she will, by degrees, train herself to at least a 
quiet acceptance of the ‘ must be.’ ” 

“ Still, she bitterly feels her exclusion from 
what she naturally looks upon as her rightful 
inheritance,” said Helen, with a troubled air. 

“ But, cousin, you have nothing to reproach 
yourself for,” urged the other, earnestly. “The 
will of your grandfather settled all those matters. 
Your aunt is too sensible a woman to continue to 
view you in the light of an usurper. Truth to 
tell though, cousin, I believe that, in her heart, 
our kinswoman regards the revelations of old. 
Ben as of far more value to herself, and to her 
children, than all its treasures of gold and silver.” 

“You mean that his explanations exonerate 
her husband?” 

“Yes. And if I’m not much mistaken, Mr. 
Arthur Hurkamp’s cheerful acquiescence in your 
legal-adviser’s interpretation of that codicil to 
your grandfather’s will had its origin in the 
! relief he experienced at the result of the inquest 
I and examination at the cave. Bnt,” looking at 
| Helen earnestly, “ did you have a suspicion of 
| the character of the friend Mr. Arthur Hurkamp 
| brought with him, when he returned to the 
Brocken so suddenly ?” 

Helen shook her head. Manning smiled. 

“ It must have been a surprise to the young 
i man, to find the secrets of the cavern already 
| laid bare. His wiry, red-headed friend was no 
other than Balkenstein, one of the first detectives 
of Washington.” 

J His cousin started. 

“ Is it possible? Why, what—” 

| “Do you not remember that paper with the 
f cipher on it, which I lost, that morning, in the 
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library? Well, B&lkenstein bad & complete solu¬ 
tion of the cryptogram in his possession. He’s 
an adept at that sort of thing. No doubt, he 
and Arthur would have burrowed their way to 
the hidden treasure, if Prissy, Eustace, and I 
had not gotten ahead of them.” 

Helen’s eyes flashed. 

“Amide must have secured the cipher when 
she picked up the other papers. I am surprised 
that Aunt Eunice should have permitted Arthur 
to make use of a paper gained in that way.” 

Manning shrugged his shoulders. 

“All’s fair in war, she thought, perhaps. It is 
my opinion, that the madam intended Arthur to 
take secret possession of whatever treasure might 
be found through the agency of their detective.” 

“ No, no. You do her injustice.” 

“ I hope I may. But the prompt departure of 
Arthur Hurkamp and of Balkenstein, after the 
examination and disposition of the valuables 
according to the terms of the codicil, showed 
that their business at the Brocken was concluded. 
The strange thing to me is that Madam Hurkamp 
prolongs her visit.” 

“ I have urged her to stay,” said Helen, a 
shadow crossing her face. “ I am not satisfied 
with gran’mer’8 condition, though the doctor 
thinks she may grow better and stronger as the 
days grow cooler.” 

The invalid, however, did not grow better, and 


Fondly the feeble fingers stroked the smooth, 
braided plaits of the daughter’s hair. 

“ Yqu are Eunice, dear. My heart tells it is 
my daughter, though sight fails. But you have 
been away from me, Eunice.” 

“ Yes, mother.” 

“Don’t go again, dear. I’ve need of you.** 

“ No, mother.” 

“ Has Rolfe come in, Eunice?” 

“ Not yet, mother.” 

The silvery head turned unquietly. 

“ He stays long. The night is far spent. Lei 
us go and seek for him, daughter. But no,” 
speaking drowsily, “ I must sleep first. The 
day wil] soon dawn, and then 1 will go.” 

She slept; apd when they sought to waken 
her, the day had indeed dawned, and it had 
brought for her the glory of the morning that 
should never fade away. 

CHAPTER XY. 

Colonel Arthur Hurkamp obeyed the sum¬ 
mons of his wife, and reached the Brocken in 
time to support her at the burial of her mother. 
The mystery of Rolfe Brock’s disappearance 
having been explained, he was welcomed all the 
more warmly because of the injustice that had 
been done to him. He had pot been two weeks 
at the Brocken before his kindly interest in 
Helen’s affairs had quite established him in her 


Madam Hurkamp’s stay at the Brocken was pro- > confidence as a disinterested and competent 
longed into the autumn; for it became more and l adviser in all matters pertaining to her inter- 
more evident that her mother’s strength was > ests. The fullness of the young mistress’s content 
diminishing daily. j came, however, when her cousin, Mr. Archibald 

Before the end came, the waiting soul roused j Manning, professed himself to havq beeu mis- 
once again from its long repose. Madam Hur- taken in his estimate of the Colonel’s character, 
kamp was at the bedside, watching, when her “He k a gentleman of broad and liberal 
mother stirred from a smiling sleep. j culture; apd I' believe him to be a high-toned 

“Eunice! Daughter!” she said, feebly. and honorable man, who would not stoop to a 

“What will you have, mother?” Madam Hur- \ mean action,” that young gentleman finally 
kamp asked, bending her handsome head. j declared to his cousin. “ The blind prejudices 

“Is this Eunice—my little Eunice? The > of that time of civil strife, when ‘a man’s foes 
voice is much like hers, but”—doubtfully feel- ) were they of his own household,’ can only 


ing, as did Isaac of old the hands of his second- j explain the unreasoning aversion of your grand- 
born—“the hands of my little Eunice were \ father. It was natural under the circumstances, 
small, and soft, and dimpled. These are the \ perhaps; yet hard, I grant you now, that our 
jeweled fingers of a woman. I see but dimly • j kinswoman, Madam Hurkamp, should havg to 


are you my little Eunice?’ 

Woman of the world Madam Hurkamp might 
be: embittered she had tried to be; but her 
heart melted within her now. She could have 
cried aloud, with her head pillowed on the breast 
which had been the sure refuge of her childish 
griefs. 

“Motherdie,” giving her the pet-name of long 
ago, “I am your daughter Eunice—your little 
Eunice.” 


make a life-long atonement for her fidelity to a 
sentiment honorable in itself, and perhaps the 
very noblest one she ever entertained.” 

“ Yes, it is hard for her,” returned Helen, 
with the sigh which she always accorded to this 
subject. It is hard. Yet what can I do? 
Aunt Eunice will accept no division or compro¬ 
mise which is letl in my power to propose. 
That she terms charity, not justice.” 

“She iB right,” said Manning. “No reoom- 
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pense you can offer will affect the mere fact of 
her disinheritance. But I think it is her hus¬ 
band, not herself, that really insists on this. 
She and her son Arthur are too plainly self- 
seeking. It is the Colonel and Eustace who are 
the ‘true-as-steel’ of that family. Yet, cousin, 
there is a way, I think, in which restitution 
can ultimately be accomplished in this matter.** 

“Tell me it, please.** 

“ You remember those mineral specimens 
which I found at the ridge when looking for 
the entrance to the cave?” 

“Yes. You thought they might be specimens 
of copper ore, I believe?” 

“ Nor was I wrong. You have an inexhaust¬ 
ible vein of the best copper in the country, on 
the Brocken. Colonel Hurkamp and I have 
been prospecting and testing to good effect. You 
will be the rich Miss Brock, by and by.” 

Helen shook her head. 

“ Even should you not be mistaken,’* Bhe 
said, “ what mineral wealth there is can never 
be developed without capital. When your mort¬ 
gage is paid—thanks to the treasure we have 
found—I shall have but a small residue left— 
certainly nothing to spend in mining.” 

“Ah, those are the old Virginia ideas. In these 
days, nothing is attempted by individual effort or 
outlay. By co-operation a Monsieur Lesseps call 
' flood the Great Sahara with the billows of the sea; 
and by a joint-stock company a copper-mine can 
be worked. What do you say to such an organi¬ 
sation for the development of your mineral? 
Colonel Hurkamp and I are prepared to back’* 
you pretty heavily in that scheme.” 

“ Do you really mean it ?** 

“Why not? There’s money for all of us in 
the opening of a rich deposit like this.” 

Helen smiled, turning her fair face towards 
him in the moonlight, and said: 

“ What do you say ? You have spoiled me, in 
these two months past, by inducing me to rely 
upon your judgment almost exclusively. I find 
it easier, and more satisfactory, to have you 
decide for me in all things.” 


“ Really, cousin?” 

Mr. Archibald Manning was bending danger¬ 
ously near to her. n even’s pale cheeks suddeuly 
blossomed into their old rose-hue. 

“ Would you accept my decision if it should 
involve a life-long copartnership, in addition to 
the joint-stock organization, cousin Helen?” 

The clear eyes, shyly seeking his, were 1 uni- 
nous in the moonlight. Her slender wb’te 
fingers were playing nervously with the crepe 
balls on her sleeve. Her cousin possessed him¬ 
self of one of the idly-busy hands. 

“ I fear you know not what you are asking, 
cousin,” she said, hurriedly. “ Why should 
you wish to take into your sunshiny life the 
gloom of mine? Do you know, I do not yet 
realize that the ‘mystery of the Brocken’ is 
over? I fear sometimes that the essence of this 
mystery, os it were, has overshadowed and per- 
meated my entire nature.” 

Mr. Archibald Manning covetously took pos¬ 
session of the other unresisting hand, that had 
been resting whitely on the mouruing-dress. 

“ If my nature be the sunshiny one, and thine 
the shadowy one, Helen, tell me, has not the 
sunshine a right to its shadow always?” 

Helen laughed, but her head drooped as her 
cousin’s .was bent nearer. 

“Dear,” he said, “wasn’t Nature the poet 
who wrote that 

* The'sunbeams and their shadows kiss. 

Like lovers, iu a silent bliss?’ ” 

His mustached lips were suspiciously near to 
her ripe red ones. But whether the poet in 
question had written with rhyme, but not 
reason, or whether Mr. Archibald had been 
gifted with a spirit of improvization to suit the 
occasion, is not chronicled. All we know is that 
to-day there is not a happier couple in all Vir¬ 
ginia than Mr. and Mrs. Archibald Manning. 

It is even said that next spring Priscilla and 
Eustace are to be married. And why not? For 
ourselves, we think it quite probable—in fact, 
certain. 

[the end.] 
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BY S. MINERVA BOYCE. 


Swinging downward through the air, 
Rod and golden ev’rywliere. 

Autumn-leaves are falling, falling; 
Bummer songsters winging through 
Winding paths of misty bine, 

Plntn&d leaders calling, calling. 

8ighing through the sheltering pine, 
xicaving bare the clinging vine, 
Autumn-winds are playing, playing; 


Golden-rod and asters bright. 

Bowing low in mellow light, 
Snnbeams softly straying, straying. 


White the sumac’s velvet drees, 

Hill-side fern and water-cross. 

Autumn-frosts are clinging, clinging* 
Winding down, o’er silvered weed. 
Mountain-side and lowiaud mead. 
Crystal brooklets Binging, singing. 
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No. IV.-URY GANSY’S WED DIN*-TOWER. 

BT .THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘J08IAH ALLIN'S WIFE.” 

It wuz about a year ago this coinin’ fall, that Wal, she liked Ury, that wuz plain to be seen; 
we had a young feller come here to wurk for us; she thought her eyes o’ him, an’ he did o’ hep. 
Urios Gansy his name wuz; but we alius called An’, in about four months’ time, they got 
him Ury: spelt U-R-Y—Ury, with the emfasis engaged, an’ thought they would get married in 
on the U. He wuz a tall, limber-j’inted sort of the fall. He had got about eighL or nine hun- 
a chap: sandy-kumplekted, an’ a little round- dred dollars laid up, an’ she had quite a start in 
shouldered, but hard-wurkin* an’ industrus, an’ housekeepin’ things, an’ a little money on inter- 
seemed tu take a interest. est. So I thought it wuz well enough for ’em to 

His habits wuz good: he never drank anythin’ marry, if they wanted to, an’ told Josiah so. 
stronger than rute-beer, an’ he never used ter- An’ Josiah said: “He guessed our thinkin’ 
backer—never chawed anythin’, while he wuz at wouldn’t alter it much, one way or another.” 
our house, stronger than gum. He chawed that, An’ I said: “I s’posed not. But,” says I, 
I used to think sumtimes, more’n wuz for his “I spoke out, because I feel quite well about it 
good. An’ I thought it must be expensive, he I like ’em both, an’ think they’ll make a happy 
konsumed such quantities of it. But he told me couple; an’, to show my willin’ness still further, 
he mode it hisself, out o’ beezwax and rozum. I meen to offer to make her a weddin’: for she 
An’ I told Josiah that I shouldn’t say no more hain’t got no mother; an’ Mrs. Peedick wouldn’t 
about it, because, although it might be a foolish have it there—for you know, ever since Mandy 
habit, gum wuz not what you might call inebri- broke their grindstone, there has been a hardness 
atin’; it wuz not a intocksicatin’ beverage, an’ between ’em—so I’ll have it here: get a good 
didn’t cn«ianger publick safety. So he kep’ on supper, an’ have ’em married off respektible.” 
a-chawin’ it, tu hum and abroad. He chawed He hung back a little at first, but I argued him 
all day, an’ if he felt lonesome in the night, he down. Says I: “ I have heerd you say, time an’ 
would get up an’ chaw. I had mistrusted this, time agin, that you liked ’em, an* wanted ’em ta 
because I found a great chunk now an’ then on do well; now, what do good wishes amount tu, 
the head-board; an’ I tackled him about it, an’ unless you are willin’ tu back ’em up with good 
he owned up. acts?” Says I: “ I might say that I wished ’em 

“ When he felt lonesome in the night,” he well an’ happy, an’ that would be only a small 
said, “gum sort o’ consoled him.” expenditure of wind that wouldn't be no loss tu 

Wal, I thought that in a great lonesome world, me, an’ no pertickler help to them. But if I 
that needed comfort so much, if he found gum a show my good-will towards ’em by stirrin* up 
consoler, I wouldn’t break it up. So I kep’ still, fruit-cakes an’ bride-cake, an’ pickin’ chickens 
an’ would clean the head-board silently with an’ preservin’ 'em, an* makin’ ice-cream, an’ 
kerosine an’ a woolen rag. coffee, an’ sandwitches, an’ workin’ myself tired- 

Wal, he hod been tu our house some six weeks out a-wishin’ ’em well, why then they kin depend 
or so, when be got tu goin’ with Miss Deacon Pee- on it that I am sincere in my good wishes.” 
dicks’es hired-gal^Mandy Howe, her name wuz: “ Wal,” says Josiah, “ if you wish me well, I 

a likely gal so far as I knew. Very freckled, but wish you would get me a little sumthin’ to eat, 
modest an’ unassumin’. She wuz little, and had before I starve; it’s past eleven o’clock.” 
nice little featurs, an' a round little face; an’ “The hand is on the p’inter,” says I, calmly, 
though she couldn’t be said to resemble it in every “ But start up a good fire, an' I will get dinner.” 
particular, I never could think of anythin’ when- So he did, an* I did, an’ he never made no 
ever I see her but a nice little turkey’s-egg. further objeckshuns to my enterprise; an’ it wuz 

She wuz very obligin’: would curchy an’ all understood that I should get their weddin’- 
smile, and say “ Yes’m” when I’d ask her to do supper, an’ they should start from here on their 
anythin’ for me. She would always do jist as tower. An’ I offered, as her time wuz up tu 
you told her to do, as near as she could, an’ wuz Miss Peedicks’es—an* they didn’t agree over- 
thougui a good deal of. well—that she might oome back here, if she 

( 498 ) 
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wanted tu, an’ get some quiltin’ done, an’ get 
ready for housekeepin’. She wuz tickled enough 
with the idee, an’ said she would help me enough 
tu pay for her board. Ury*s time wouldn’t be 
out till about a month later. I told her she 
needn’t wurk any. But she wuz a dretful handy 
little thing about the house, or out-doors. She 
had wurked for me a week when Josiah wuz sick. 
An’ when the hired-man happened to be away, 
she would go right out tu the barn an’ fodder the 
cattle jist as well as a man could. An’ Josiah 
said she milked faster than he could, tn save his 
life. She wuz brought up on a farm, by a man 
that had nine gals an’ no boys, an’ they knew 
all about out-door wurk. 

Wal, it wuz all decided on, that they should 
come right back here, jist os soon as they ended 
their tower. They wuz a-goin’ tu Ury’s sister’s 
—Mrs. Reuben Gansy’s—an’ laid out tu be gone 
about four days, or from four days tu a week. 

An’ I went to cookin’ for the weddin’ about a 
week before it tuk place. I thought I would 
invite the minister an* his wife an’ family, an’ 
Mandy’s sister-in-law’s family, the only one of 
her relatives who lived near us—and she wuz 
poor. An’ her classmates at Sunday-school— 
there wuz twelve of’em—an’ our children an’ 
their families. An’ I asked MiBs Peedicks’es 
folks. But I didn’t expekt they’d come, owin’ 
tu the hardness between them an’ Amandy. But 
everybody else came that wuz invited, an’ though 
1 say it that shouldn’t, the supper wuz success¬ 
ful. It wuz called ecksellent by voice, an* the 
deeper language of konsumption. 

They all seemed to enjoy it, an’ Ury tuk out 
his gum, an’ put it under the table-leaf before he 
began tu eat; an* I foun’ it there afterwords. 
He wuz excited, 1 s’pose, an’ forgot tu take it 
agin when he left the table. 

Mandy looked purty. She had on a travelin’- 
dress of a sort of a warm hrown, a color that 
kinder set off her freckles. It wuz woosted, an* 
trimmed with welvet of a darker color, an’ her 
hat an’ her gloves matched. Her dress wuz 
picked out tu suit me. Ury wanted her to be 
married in a yaller tarlt’n, trimmed with red. 
An’ she wuz jist that obligin’, clever critter, that 
she would have got it if it hadn’t been for me. 

I says tu her an’ tu him: “ What use would a 
yaller tarlt’n, trimmed with red, be to her after 
she is married, besides lookin’ like fury now?” 
Says I: “Get a good, sensible dress, that will do 
some good after marriage, besides lookin’ good 
now.” 

Says I: ‘‘Marriage ain’t exactly in real life 
like what it is depictered in Novels. Life don’t 
and theie; folks have to live afterwards, an’ 


dress, an* wurk,” suyB I. “If marriage wuz 
really what it is painted in that literature—if you 
didn’t really have nutbin’ tu do in the future, 
only to set on a rainbow an’ eat honey—why, 
then, a yaller tarlt’n dress, with red trimmins’, 
would be jist the thing tu wear. But,” says I, 
“you will find yourself in the same old world, 
with the same old dishcloths, an* wipin’-towels, 
an’ mops a-waitin’ for you tu grasp, with the 
same pair o’ hands. You will have tu konfront 
brooms, an’ wash-tubs, an’ darnin’-necdles, an’ 
socks, an’ etcetery, etcetery. An’ you must pre¬ 
pare yourself for the enkounter.” 

She heerd tu me, an’, that very day, after we 
had the talk, I tnk her tu Jonesville, drivin* the 
old mare myself, an’ stood by her side while she 
picked it oqt. 

An’ thinkin’ she wuz young an’ purty, an* 
would want sumthin’ sort o* gay an* bright, I 
bought some flannel for a mornin*-dress for her, 
an’ gave it to her for a present. It wuz a purty 
soft gray an’ pink, in stripes about a half a inch 
wide, an’ would be purty for her for years, tu 
wear in the house an’ when she didn’t feel well: 

I knew it would wash. 

She wuz awful tickled with it. An’ I bought 
a present for UTy, on that same occasion: two 
fine shirts, an’ two pair o’ socks with gray toes 
an’ heels tu match the mornin’-dress: I do love 
; tu see things kompared, ’specially on sich a time 
: as this. 

My weddin’-present for ’em wuz a nice cane- 
seot rocker—black walnut, good an’ stout, an’ 

; very nice-lookin’. An’ knowin’ she hadn’t no 
mother tu do for her, I give her a pair* o’ feather 
pillars an’ a bed-quilt: one that a aunt o’ mine 
had pieced up for me. It wuz a blazin’ star—a 
bright red and yaller—an’ it had alius sort o’ 
dazzled me. Ury worshiped it; I had kep’ it on 
his bed ever since I knew what feelin’s he had 
for it. He had said “that he didn’t see how 
anythin’ so beautiful could be made out o’ airthly 
cloth.” An’ I thought now wuz my time tu part 
with it. 

Wal, they had lots o’ good presents. I had 
advised the children, an’ the Sunday-school chil¬ 
dren, that if they wuz goin’ to give ’em anythin’, 
they would give ’em sumthin’ that would do ’em 
some good. 

Says I: “ Perferated-paper lamberquins, an* 
feather frames, an* cotton-yam tidies look well; 
but, arter all, they’re not what you may call so 
nourishin’ as some other things. An* there will 
probebly rise, in their fiatur* life, kontingencies 
| where a painted match-box, an’ a hair pin re- 
j ceiver, an’ a card-case will have no power tu 
I charm. Even ohina vases an’ toilet-sets, although 
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estimable, will not bring up a large family, an’ 
eddicate them, ’specially for the ministry.” 

I s’pose I convinced ’em, for, as I heerd after¬ 
wards, the class had raised fifty cents apiece, tu 
get perferated paper, woosted yarn, an’ krystal 
beads. But they tuk it, an’ got her a set o’ Bolid 
silver teaspoons—the store-keeper threw off a 
dollar or two for the occasion. They wuz good 
teaspoons. 

An’ our children got two good linen table¬ 
cloths, an’ a set o’ table-napkins, on’ the minister’s 
wife brought her four towels, an’ the sister-in- 
law a patch-wurk bed-quilt. An’ Reuben Gansy’s 
wife sent ’em the money to buy a set o’ chairs 
an' a extenshun table, an’ a rich uncle o’ liis’n 
sent him the money for a ingrain carpet; an’ a 
uncle o’ her’8 tu the Ohio sent her the money for 
a bed-room set—twenty-two dollars—with the 
desire that it should be light oak, with black 
walnut trimmiu’s. 

An’ I had all the things got, an’ tuk ’em up in 
one o’ our chambers, so folks could see ’em. An’ 

I beset Josiah Allen to give ’em, for his present, 
a nice bed-room carpet. But no, he hod got his 
mind made up tu give Ury a y earl in’ calf—an’ 
calf it must be. But he said “ he would give in 
tu me so far, that, seein’ I wanted tu make sich a 
show, if I said so, he would take the calf upstairs 
an’ hitch it tu the bed-post.” 

But I wouldn’t parley with him. 

Wal, the weddin’ went off first-rate; things 
went to suit me—all but one thing. I didn’t 
love to see Ury chew gum all the time they wuz 
bein’ married. But he tuk it out an’ held it in 
his hand .when he said “Yes, sir/’ when the 
minister asked him would he have this woman. 
An’ when she wuz asked if she would have Ury, 
she curchied, an’ said: ‘‘Yes, if you please”— 
jist as if Ury wuz roast-veal or mutton, an’ the 
minister was passin’ hers to her. 

She is a good-natured little thing as ever wuz 
—an’ alius wuz. 

Wal, they wuz married about four o’clock in ! 
the afternoon, an’ Josiah set out with ’em, tu < 

take ’em tu the six o’clock train, for their tower. ' 

> 

Wal, the kumpany stayed a half-hour or so % 
afterwards, an’ the children stayed a little longer, l 
tu help me do up the wurk, an’ fin’lly they went. 
An’ I went up inter the spare-room, an’ sort o’ j 
fixed Mandy’s things tu the best advantage: for \ 
I knew the neighbors would be in tu look at ’em. j 
An’ I was a-standin’ there calm an* happy as the j 
biiro or table—an’ they looked very light an’ \ 
cheerful—when, all of a sudden, the door opened, < 
an’ in walked Ury Gansy, and asked me “if I j 
knew where his overhauls wuz?” j 

You could have knocked me down with a-pen- j 


feather, as it were, I wuz so smut an’ dum- 
foundered. 

Says I: “ Ury Gansy—is it your ghost?” say* 
I, “or be you Ury?” 

“Yes, I am Ury,” says he, lookin’, I thought, 
kinder disap’inted an’ cur’us. 

“Where is Mandy?” says, I faintly. 

“She has gone on her tower,” says he. 

Says I, faintly: “Then you be a ghost: yon 
ain’t Ury, an’ you needn’t say you be.” 

But, jist at that minnit, in come Josiah Allen 
a-snickerin’, an’ Bays he: 

“ 1 have done it now, Samanthy: I have done 
sumthin’ now that is new an’ unike.” 

An’ as he see my strange an’ awful looks, he 
continued: “You know you alius say you want 
a change now an’ then, an’ sumthin’ new to pass 
away time?” 

“An’ I shall most prob’bly get it,” says I, 
groanin’, “ os long as I live with you. Now tell 
me at once what you have done, Josiah Allen? 
I know it is your doin’s.” 

“ Yes,” says he, proudly, “ yes, ma’am. Ury 
never would have thought of it, or Mandy. I 
got it up myself—out of my own head. It is 
original, an’ I want the credit of it all myself.” 

Says I, faintly: “ I guess you won’t be troubled 
about gettin’ a patent for it,” says I. “What 
ever put it in your head tu do sich a thing as 
this ?” 

“ Why,” says he, “ I got tu thinkin’ of it on 
the way down tu the cars. Mandy said she 
would have tu go an’ see her sister in Buffalo, 
an’ Ury, o’ course, wanted tu go an see his sister 
in Rochester. An’ I proposed tu ’em that she 
should go first tu Buffalo an’ see her folks, an’ 
when she got back, he should go tu Rochester 
an’ see his folks. I told her that I needed Ury’s 
help, an’ she could jist as well go alone as not, 
after we got her ticket. An’ then, in a week or 
so, when she got her visit made out, she could 
come back, an’ help do the chores, an’ tend tu 
things, an’ Ury could go. Ury hung back at first. 
But she smiled, an’ said she would do it.” 

I groaned aloud: “ That clever little critter! 
you have imposed upon her, an’ she stood it.” 

“Imposed upon her? I have made her a 
her’ine: folks will make as much agin o’her. 
I don’t believe any female ever done anythin’ 
like it before: not in any novel or anythin’.” 

“No,” I groaned, “I don’t believe they ever 
did.” 

“ It will make her sought after. I told her it 
would. Folks will jist run after her. They 
will admire her so—an* so I told her.” 

Says I: “Josiah Allen, you did it because yon 
didn’t want tu milk. Don’t try to make out that 
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you had a good motive in this awful deed. Oh, looks; but he tried to keep up, an* says he: 14 My 
dear! how the neighbors will talk about it.” konscience is clear—clear as a krystal goblet—an’ 
44 Wal, dang it all, when they are ta!km’ about my stummick is empty as one. I didn’t eat a 
this, they won’t be lyin’ about sumthin’ else.” mouthful o’ supper—cake, cake, an’ jelly: a dog 
44 Oh, Josiah Allen! ” says I, “don’t ever try couldn’t eat it! I want some potatoes and meat.” 
tu do anythin’, or say anythin’, or lay any plans An’ then he started out, an’ I went down an’ 
agin, without lettin’ me know beforehand.” j got a good supper. But I sighed an’ groaned, 
44 I’d like tu know why it ain't jist as well for < powerful an' frequent. 

’em to go one at a time? They are both a-goin’, i But I put my foot right down, that Ury 
you needn’t worry about that: I ain’t a-goin’ tu \ shouldn’t go off alone on his tower. He didn’t 
break that up.” i go till along towards spring, when wurk wua 

I groaned awful; an’ he snapped out: \ slack, and she went with him. An’ they wua 

44 1 want sumthin’ to eat.” \ gone two weeks, and had a good time. 

44 To eat?” rays I. 44 1 should think you > They have bought a little place with their 
couldn’t eat with sich a konscience. Think of> money—a good little house, an’ four acres o* land, 
that poor little freckled thing way off there \ An’ he takes the farm adj’inin’ it on shares, 
alone.” \ An’ they are doin' well. 

44 That poor little freckled thing is with her folks ; But oh, how the neighbors did scoff an’jeer 
by this time, as happy as a king.” But though he l at Josiah Allen about that tower. She wuzn’t 
said this sort o’ defiant-like, he began tu fed bad j gone but three days, an’ I kep’ as still as I could, 
about what he had done: I could see it by his > But it got out. 


LOVE OR AMBITION? 


BY MAUD MEREDITH. 


on* day— 


A prond, and maybe a happy bride, 
Unheeding of Cnpid now. 


Love came a-wooing to me 
Love with the tender ey« 

And the ruby lips, aud the winsome way— 
Under the summer skies. 

But I answered me: “Cupid, go ’way! go ’way! 
I know you are fickle aud wild. 

. I can never be spending my life in play 
With only a wayward child.” 

So he turned about with a sad, sad face— 
Turned him away to die. 

And the crowd rushed on and filled his place— 
The world, aud the crowd, and L 

Then I stood in front of an altar wide, 

With an orange-wreath on my brow— 


When I cradled my baby close to nay heart, 

I cried in a happy glee: 

44 Oh, fate has showered the better part 
Of all his wealth upon me.” 

I have laid the clustering lilies low, 

And violets rare and sweet, 

I have seen the white of the winter’s snow 
Mantle a grave at my feet. 

“And the gilded love?” Ah! it spread its wings 
Over the winter’s sea, 

And left, whore the pitying zephyr sings, 

Only a grave and me. 


LITTLE BROWN HANDS. 


BT L. BBIGG8 MITCHKLL. 


Little brgwn hands! Ah! what under the sun 
Tells ns ecf plainly of mischief and fun? 

Always from morning to ev’nlng so busy, 
Tending the dolly, or pulling the pussy. 

Beady for diuner? Your little chair stands 
Beady as you are, dear little brown hands! , 

Little brown hands! As you play in the sun, 
Piling the dirt in your wagon—what fun I 
Banning away with its load to be dumped. 
Tumbling apd getting up, bumping and bumped. 
Making mtid-pios. or at play on the sands, 

Close by the breakers, you roguish brown hands I 


Little brown hands! That are pulling the flowers, 
Tended by mother for hours and hours. 

What will she say when she chances to see 
Rosebuds all crumpled as these seem to be? 
Darling, that merry smile nothing withstands. 

Pluck away, pluck away, little brown hands I 

Little brown hands! How at grace they are crossed. 
Orace said and over, how quick they are tossed. 

Little brown bands t That are busy all day, 
Getting so healthful and tanned at their play. 
Dearer than titles, or honors, or lands, 

Dearer than all things, dear little brown hands I 
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AN ESTHETICAt CURE 

BY ADSLAIDB M B B B I M A N i (it 

We were sitting at the tea-table, my father and I sat there for a moment, staring at the teapot 
I. Grace had gone to ride with Sydney Bixby, so in a dazed manner. Then, with a great effort, I 
we were quite alone. We had been unusually managed to collect my scattered senses, hurriedly 
silent. Suddenly papa said, as if something had arose, and fled to my own room, where I sank 
just occurred to him: down in a little heap by the window. What was I 

“ Oh, by the way, Marian, you remember my to do ? I remembered Mr. Hewitt only too well: 
old friend John Hewitt, don’t you?” a little, nervous, fidgety man, with a dark mus- 

“Yes,” I returned, promptly; “the one who tache, slightjy sprinkled with gray, and snap- 
was here last summer—a little man, with very ping blAck eyes. There was a bald spot on the 
black eyes? Of course I remember him.” top of his head, too; and he had an odious way 
“ Well,” said my father, calmly sipping his of pronouncing my name, which was Marian, 
tea, “he wants to marry you.” He always called me Miss Mary Ann. Then he 

“ What?” I dropped my knife and fork, and was slightly deaf, and used to exclaim “Hey?” 
leaned back in my chair, perfectly aghast. in a most startling manner, whenever he did not 

“ I said he wanted to marry you,” returned my > quite catch what was said to him. 
father. “ He is in town now, and came around j No, I could never marry him: I could never 
to my office to-day. It seems that he fell in love > consent to be known as “ Mary Ann” during the 
with you last, summer; but thinking his case a > remainder of my life. 

hopeless one, he went away to recover, without j But how dreadful to have to refuse a man who 
saying anything about it. He did not succeed \ was my father’s best friend, and who once had 
very well, I imagine: for he asked my permis- i saved my father’s life. Should I not put my own 
sion this morning to pay his addresses to you.” j feelings aside, and accept him, just on that 

“ Do you mean to say you want me to marry j account? Was it not my duty? After all, Mr. 

that old man?” I cried, excitedly. “I know { Hewitt was a good-hearted, generous creature: 
lie s fifty, if he's a day.” j but then, as I remembered, so terribly, painfully 

“ Oh,ino: not quite so bad as that,” returned > matter-of-fact. And he did not care for music or 

my father, soothingly. “ He is just forty-one.” \ pictures. Once, indeed, he had privately informed 

“And you want mo to marry him?” I gasped me that he couldn’t endure poetry. “I don’t un- 
out again. j derstand it,” he had said, hopelessly. “ I can t 

“Well— not exactly,” replied my father; see any sense in it. But I suppose there must 
“ not if you do not care for him. I rather be, for some folks seem to like it well enough, 
hoped you did, though, for he is old enough It’s all a perfect jumble to me, though.” 
to have some sense—and that’s more than I can I had only smiled on him in a pitying way 
say for these young jackanapes who are always then. But now 1 Just to think of having a 
hanging around here. He has plenty of money, husband who did not care for art or music, and 
and would take good care of a wife. I value him to whom poetry was a perfect jumble ! 
more than any friend I have.” “ No,” said I to myself, “ it can never be, no 

“ Oh dear!” I gasped. matter how much pupa thinks of him.” 

“ However,” continued my father, “ I told him But what should I do? I could not treat Mr. 

I did not think there was much hope for him. Hewitt rudely; and nothing less than that, I 
But he seemed anxious to try: so I could say knew, would drive him away. If be proposed to 
no more. I want to tell you this, though: I am -me, papa would probably accuse me of flirting, 
not going to have any of your flirting and non- I pressed my hands against my hot forehead, 
sense where John Hewitt is concerned. If you and tried to think. Just then a murmur of gay 
do not care for him, let him see it and go away, voices came up from below : my elder sister 
He is the best friend I ever had, as I’ve already \ Grace and her escort were returning from their 
told you: in fact, he saved my life once, years i drive. Grace was engaged to Sydney Bixby,» 
a^o.” promising young artist, who had but lately 

With these words, my father pushed back his returned from abroad, where he had been study- 
chair, and left me alone at the table. \ ing for the past four years. 

( 602 ) 
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“I wonder what the poetical and artistic 
Sydney will think of nay new lover?” I mur¬ 
mured. “And I wonder what Mr. Hewitt will 
think of him?” I added, a moment after. 

Suddenly a brilliant idea flashed through my 
brain. 1 started to my feet, and commenced 
pacing backwards and forwards across my room, 
thinking it over. 

“I’ll do it!” I cried, stopping all at once in 
the middle of the floor, and clapping my hands. 

“ I’ll certainly do it, if they will help me: and I 
know they would like nothing better.* * 

I rushed downstairs, thoughtfully rattled the 
knob of the parlor-door a minute, then burst in, 
and gave my sister and her lover a minute 
description of my elderly admirer. 

How they did shout 1 

“Oh, you’d better take him, May,” said 
Sydney, provokingly, “ and we’ll have a double 
wedding.” J 

“ I will not I” I exclaimed, indignantly. 

“What will you do?” asked Grace, with interest. \ 
“ Refuse him, I suppose, as tenderly aa possible?” \ 
“ No,” I answered; “I shall not allow him to j 
propose at all.” i 

“ I would really like to know how you will ] 
prevent it,” said Grace, dryly. \ 

“ Listen, and I will tell you,”' I returned, in a | 
condescending tone. “ I intend to cure him of \ 
his hopeless passion. Before he leaves this town, j 
nothing this world can offer will induoe that man ] 
to marry me.” j 

“ Oh !” said my sister, ironically. “ I suppose j 
you’ll display a shocking temper, and smash the 
furniture; or brush your bangs straight back, l 
and make yourself as ugly as possible, in the j 
approved story-book fashion ?” > 

“ I shall do nothing of the kind,” I returned, j 
“I shall be just as charming as I can. I shall j 
be artistic, soulful, and intense. We both must \ 
be artistic, soulful, and intense. Sydney shall \ 
be our teacher. He must appear as an * ultra- j 
poetical, super-esthetical, out-of-the-way young \ 
man,’ and we his willing, worshiping disciples, j 
We must yeftrn and pine for the beautiful. We j 
can turn the sewing-room into a studio to-morrow, j 
and get up some costumes. Mr. Hewitt is a plain, 
matter-of-fact man, remember; but we must try > 
our best to instruct him. We must endeavor to | 
raise in his soul a love for the beautiftil—to 
implant in it an adoring passion for sunflowers 
and cat-tails, which will entirely supersede the \ 
other hopeless passion that he has the misfortune 
to entertain. Do you catch the idea?” 

They did. They were delighted. We put our 
heads together, and plotted, and planned, and 
devised. \ 


“ I tell you what, May, you’re a schemer,” 
was Syd’s farewell benediction as he took his 
departure that night. 

The next day at lunch my father happened to 
glance up; and suddenly dropping his knife and 
fork, he exclaimed, elegantly: 

“ What in thunder have you girls got on ?” 

“ Why, you see, papa, 8ydney wishes to paint 
us in these costumes,” Grace explained, promptly; 
“ and as they are very hard to arrange, we thought 
we might as well save trouble, and wear them in 
to lunch, as no one was here.” 

My father seemed perfectly satisfied, and went 
on eating his lunch. The dear old gentlemaji 
was most delightfully unobserving — a fact of 
which we were well informed. Many were the 
pranks we had played under his very nose, while 
he—poor unsuspecting mortal—was never any 
the wiser. 

We certainly were good subjects for a picture. 
Grace wore a Mother Hubbard oostume. Her 
dress was a bright-red ground, with large 
bunches of unheard-of flowers sprinkled over 
it here and there. A huge cap rested on her 
saucy little head, ibd her low shoes w-ere 
adorned with immense silver buckles. I—being 
tall and somewhat stately—appeared in a classic 
oodtume, which was quite becoming, on the 
whole. I had bound a Grecian fillet around my 
head; and as I glided slowly across the room, 
my artistic draperies gracefully swept the floor. 

I felt quite certain* that Mr. Hewitt would call 
that afternoon, and gave orders for him to be 
shown into the studio as soon as he arrived. Oh, 
that studio I Sydney had ‘ arranged it for us 
during the morning. It was a small room, and 
one could scarcely turn around, so filled was it 
with easels, dingy old jars and vases, headless, 
armless, noseless casts, and dilapidated antique 
furniture. The walls were covered with Syd¬ 
ney’s discarded sketches. Sunflowers, lilies, 
cat-tails, peacock-feathers, and old, gnarled, 
withered branches were stuck around in every 
available nook and corner. Most of our bric-4- 
brnc was exceedingly dusty: but dust was 
artistic, Sydney informed us. 

I assumed a graceful pose in front of an easel, 
apparently hard at work on a cat-tail, dabbing 
on the paint* in a reckless manner. Grace sat 
before the table, adorning a dusty old jar with a 
frightful green lizard, which she said she had 
made up out of her own head. 

Suddenly the door was opened. 

“ Mr. Hewitt,” announced the servant; and 
my elderly lover appeared on the threshold 

I was wrapt in my work, and, to all appear¬ 
ances, had not heard the servant. I went on 
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adding a touch here and there, then standing 
buck to view the effect, and turning my head 
from one side to the other, in a critical way.; 
Grace was apparently as fully absorbed in deco¬ 
rating her jar. 

“Oh! it is beautiful—beautiful,” she mur¬ 
mured, pushing back her chair, and clasping her 
hands, while she gazed at the awful lizard with ' 
an ecstatic expression. 

“Ahem! hem!” came in nervous tones from; 
the doorway. 

I turned my head languidly in that direction. 

“Ah, Mr. Hewitt,” I said, in a hushed voice, 

“ I am delighted to see you. I heard you were j 
in town,” I added, and, slowly gliding in and : 
out among the old chairs and casts, I offered him j 
my hand. 

He took it as if he were almost afraid of it, j 
surveying me from head to foot with a perplexed 
look in his eyes. 

Then Grace arose and came forward, her big 
cap bobbing up and down in an absurd way. 

“So glad to see you,” she murmured, giving 
him a limp hand-shake, “ so glad. Come and see 
my lizard. He is finished, all but his tail. I 
know you can appreciate high art. Come and 
see* him.” 

She returned to herfeeat, and held up the jar. 
Mr Hewitt made no move in her direction, how¬ 
ever. He stood gazing around with a bewildered 
face. Then he removed his gold-rimmed eye¬ 
glasses, and wiped them nervously. 

“You—you are painting?” he filtered, look¬ 
ing at me interrogatively. 

“ I am,” I sighed, languidly, “ I am. I am 
painting a cat-tail. Is it not beautiful ? The 
lines are so chaste and simple: the colors so 
cold and pure. You like it, do you not?” 

He half nodded; but the expression on his 
face was certainly not one of admiration. 

“ This is our studio,” I continued : “ is it not 
a little gem ?” 

He stared at the dusty jars and casts, the $ 
lilies, sunflowers, dingy draperies, and old dead j 
branches. Then he wiped his glasses again. He i 
seemed unable to answer my question. j 

“Come and see my lizard,” murmured Grace j 
once more. “ He is almost finished now.” But S 
Mr. Hewitt paid not the slightest attention to her. j 

“ I—I—” he began, looking at me. Then he \ 
stopped, gazed around the room again, and finally j 
removed a paint-rag from an antique chair, and \ 
was about to seat himself. 

“Forbear!” I cried, hastily, almost tragically, ^ 
starting forward, and clutching him by the arm. 1 

He»sprang back as if he had been shot, staring ; 
at me with a wild look in his eyes. \ 


[CAL CURE. 

“ You cannot sit there,” I explained: “ the 
leg is broken. All these chairs are broken. 
They are only to look at. I will bring you one.” 

1 swept into the dining-room and brought him 
a seat. He did not offer to assist me. He 
seemed slightly dazed. I dropped the chair near 
the door, and he sank into it as if greatly 
relieved. 

Grace went over to him, carrying her ugly jar. 
She sank on her knees before him, and held it up. 

“ See my lizard,” she still reiterated. “ Is it 
not beautifal? Is it not soulful? Is it not 
intense?” 

“ Hey?” cried Mr. Hewitt, in his old startling 
manner. Grace repeated her words. 

“I don’t know anything about it,” he said, 
desperately, furtively glancing around to see if 
the door was open, and escape possible. “ I don’t 
know what you mean.” 

“You will learn,” said Grace, softly, rising and 
going back to the table. “You will soon learn.” 

“Heaven help them 1” sighed Mr. Hewitt, 
under his breath. “They are mad, both of them. 
What a terrible affliction!” # 

“I heard you,” said I, turning suddenly and 
facing him. “ You are mistaken: we are not 
mad: we are only esthetic. We worship the 
beautifill. We will teach you.” 

“But I don’t want to be taught,” he cried, 
alarm visible in his tones and face. « You were 
not like this, last summer,” he continued, after 
a moment’s pause. “What does it all mean?” 

“ It means that he, my soul’s idol, has re¬ 
turned,” said Grace, in a low, rapturous voice. 
“That he has inspired us. That we are his 
adoring disciples. That we worship—we cling 
—we yearn—oh! ** 

Grace broke off suddenly, as if the theme was 
too much for her, and gave a long sigh, that 
nearly convulsed me, clasping her hands in a 
dramatic way. 

“Does she mean that painter she’s engaged 
to?” asked Mr. Hewitt, looking at me appeal¬ 
ingly. 

“ Yes,” said I * “ Sydney is home now. It ■ 
he who has taught us. He has lifted us from 
the black abyss of ignorance and darkness up 
to the empyrean heights. We feel that we must 
love—must worship—him for it eternally: that 
we could be content to sit at bis feet and learn 
forever and ever.” 

I raised my eyes as I finished, and caught 
sight of Sydney himself standing in the door¬ 
way. Would that I could find words with which 
to describe his costume! It was a miracle of a 
combination of the ancient, mediaeval, and mod¬ 
ern. I could hardly keep from laughing outright. 
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I waved my hand towards the door with a j 
tragic gesture, however. 14 There he stands 
now,” 1 added, breathlessly. “Behold liiml” 
Mr. Hewitt glanced quickly around. 

“ Oh, Lord!” he groaned, as the astonishing 
figure met his eye. 44 I don’t wonder at ’em 
now,” he added, beneath his breath, nervously 
hitching his chair a little further away. 

44 Mr. Hewitt,” 1 said, in awed* hushed tones, 
as Sydney stepped into the room, 44 allow me to 
present to you Mr. Sydney De Quincy Bixby, 
our guide, philosopher, and friend.” 

Sydney made a profound bow, and held out 
two fingers. 44 Most happy to meet Mr. Hewitt,” 
he murmured. 44 Quite an unexpected pleasure, 

I assure you.” 

Mr. Hewitt quickly dropped the extended 
fingers, and sat staring at him as at some hith- \ 
erto unknown species of the genus-homo. 

44 1 can tarry but a moment/’ continued Syd¬ 
ney, languidly. 44 1 only oame to bring my fair 
pupils a slight addition to their already choioe j 
collection of ancient hrio-fc-brao.” < j 

He pulled from his pocket a'small, battered, j 
greasy old candlestick* and plaoed it on the | 
table. 

With a low cry of rapture, Grace and I both 
seized it. W.e raved over it in the most extrav¬ 
agant manner. Mr. Hewitt looked on in silence 
at first, then with disgust and amazement. Pres¬ 
ently Sydney picked his way over to my easel. 

44 All is not well here: you must give it more 
tone,” he said, taking up my brush, and adding 
a touch here and there. 44 It is too cold; it 
needs more warmth—more feeling: there, ’tis 
better,” he continued, daubing on a great blotch 
of Vandyke-brown. 

44 1 must leave you now,” he said, a moment 
after. 44 Grace, soul of my soul, I would speak 
with you a moment ere I deport. Adieu, Marian, 
most promising of pupils. Mr. Hewitt, allow 
me—” 

He took from his buttonhole the sunflower 
be had worn, and gravely presented it to my 
admirer, who received it in silence, with a hope¬ 
less look. Then Sydney took Grace by the hand, 
and they both left the room, after making an 
astonishing obeisance on the threshold. 

44 Well, this beats me!” said my unhappy 
adorer. 

“What do you mean?” I murmured, inno¬ 
cently. 

44 Why, all this—this art—these pictures—and 
sunflowers,”, he said, hastily dropping Sydney’s 
parting gift on the floor; “this new-fkngled 
talk, and all the rest of the tomfoolery, I—I 
never saw anything like it in my life.” 

Vol. LXXXIV.—88* 


I assumed an offended air. 

44 Can it be possible, Mr. Hewitt, that you 
have never heard of esthetics?” 

44 What did you say?” he stammered. 44 Ex- 
tratics ? N—n-o—no. Extratics I The whole 
world is going stark mad!” 

As he spoke, he suddenly started to his feet, 
upsetting a broken-nosed Venus as he rushed 
towards the door. 

“Come again to-morrow,” I said, calmly. 
“You do not understand it yet. We are going 
on a little picnic, and I will try then to explain 
these things more fully.” 

He murmured something about being only too 
glad to join us, and departed. 

I could not conveniently trail my classic 
robes around in the woods, but I mode myself 
look as singular as possible. Mr. Hewitt and I 
drove out to the picnic-grounds together. 

I pointed out the “beauties of nature,” as I 
called them, as we drove along, and alluded to a 
haystack as a 44 sweet symphony.” Mr. Hewitt 
kept his eyes fastened on the horse, and mode 
very few remarks. 

44 Stop 1 stop!” leaned, presently, clutching 
wildly at the reins. “Don’t you see them over 
there? Oh! I must have some, right away !” 

44 What? where?” exclaimed ^lr. Hewitt, pull¬ 
ing up suddenly, and looking around in great 
bewilderment. 

44 Why, there—over there,” I replied, pointing 
vaguely towards an adjoining field. “Aren’t 
they simply divine? You’ll get me some, won’t 
you?” I added, entreatingly. 

“But I don’t see them,” said Mr. Hewitt, 
more puzzled than ever. 44 1 don’t see anything 
over there but a big thistle.” 

“That is what I mean,” I said, eagerly. “It’s 
all in bloom. Don’t you know that thistle-blos¬ 
soms are considered almost as highly decorative 
as sunflowers? Please get me some. I never 
saw any more perfect than these.” 

Mr. Hewitt looked somewhat dubious for a 
moment. ‘‘Thistles are plaguey prickly,” he 
remarked, “and I don’t see any beauty in ’em 
myself; but if you want some. Miss Mary Ann, 
here goes.” And he climbed laboriously out of 
the high buggy, .and begun searching his pockets 
for a knife. 

Poor man l He pricked himself cruelly in 
i gathering, those thistles, and my heart quite 
smote me. “But ’tis better to be pricked by a 
thistle than with the pangs of unrequited love,” 
I reflected. 

This was but the beginning. When we reached 
the grove, Grace and I roamed up and down, 
plucking grasses and wild-flowers, which my 
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unappreciative escort alluded to as “weeds.” 1 
We fell on our knees before moss-grown stumps, 
went into ecstasies over an empty bird’B-nest, j 
and loaded both gentlemen down with gnarled j 
and withered branches, which Mr. Hewitt sup¬ 
posed were for a bonfire, until we told him they 
were “artistic.” He became thoroughly dis¬ 
gusted after a time, and retired to a shady nook 
with a newspaper, where I soon joined him. 

“What do you think of Mr. Bixby?” I asked, 
earnestly. “Is he not fine-looking? Are not 
his eyes soulfhl ? Do you not find his face very 
esthetic ?” 

Mr. Hewitt dropped his paper, and removed 
his eye-glasses. 

“ Do you want me to tell you what I think of 
him ?” he inquired, looking me straight in the 
face. 

“ Yes,” I replied. 

“Well,” he said, briefly, but to the point, “I 
think he’s a confounded fool.” 

I hid my face in my hands, with a shocked 
expression. 

“ Oh! you must not speak in that way of 
him,” I cried; “out* teacher, our guide, our 
inspiration—” 

“Inspiration be hanged!” Interrupted Mr. 
Hewitt, hurriedly rising to his feet, and walking 
awAy. 

By and by he returned, however, and resumed 
his scat, with a penitent face. 

“ Please forgive me, Miss Mary Ann,” he said, 
entrcatingly. “ I have been very rude, I fear; 
but — but — I can’t stand these new-fangled 
ideas.” 

He did not call for nearly a week after the 
picnic, and Grace was inclined to think that he 
had left town in disgust. She was mistaken, 
however: for one afternoon we discovered him 
coming slowly up the walk, and went out on the 
verandah to greet him. We had arranged bis 
reception beforehand. 

“ I am so glad you have come,’’ cried I. “ We 
have a great pleasure in store for you.” 

“ Yes, he has given his permission, though we 
had to beg very hard,” added Grace. 

“ We had better start at once,” said I. 

“Oh, yes; do not let us wait a moment 
longer,” chimed in Grace. 

“ Follow me—this way,” I added, going down 
the path which led to the Bixbys’, who lived 
just next door. 

“Wh — where are we going?” asked Mr. 
Hewitt, hurrying after me, while the perspira¬ 
tion streamed down his face—for it was a very 
warm day. 

“To visit the 1 Inner Shrine/” I answered, in 


an awed voice, as I opened the gate. “Mr. 
Bixby has finished his great picture. We shall 
see it to-day for the first time.” 

Sydney had fitted up an impromptu studio in 
a little summer-house. We went up the steps, 
< and knocked at the door, which was painted 
* bright-red. 

| “Hush!” whispered Grace, “I think he is 
J within. Yes, I hear him. Oh, what a blessed, 
\ blessed privilege I” 

The door swung slowly open, and Sydney 
; appeared on the threshold, in all the gorgeoos- 
ness of his painting-costume, with an Oxford 
cap on his head. 

Our studio was mild and tame, compared with 
this one. It is a marvel to me bow he ever 
managed to get such frightful things together. 
It was so crowded we conld barely squeeze our 
way in. A large veiled picture stood on the 
easel. On this we fixed our eyes, waiting with 
bated breath while Sydney slowly removed the 
cloth. A canvas appeared, on which was painted 
something a little like Turner’s Slave-ship as 
described by Mark Twain: for it certainly 
resembled “ a tortoise-shell cat having a fit in 
a platter of tomatoes” more than anything else. 

Grace and I gave a low cry of rapture, and 
clung to each other. 

“Ohl it is heavenly—*tis divine,” I whis¬ 
pered, rolling up my eyes. 

Grace took out her handkerchief, and bid her 
fhce on my shoulder. 

“ 'Tis so intensely beantiftil,” she murmured, in 
smothered tones. “ It almost makes me suffer.” 

The little wretch! I could feel her shaking 
all over with laughter. 

“ I—I think we had better go,” broke out Mr. 
Hewitt. 

We accompanied him back. But he did not 
make a long stay. He promised to call the next 
day ; yet there was a wild, uncertain look in his 
eyes, which filled me with ecstasy. 

We were all ready for him when he arrived. 
Sydney lay stretched out in a hammock, under 
the trees. His head, adorned with a blue velvet 
smoking-cap, rested on an elaborate sofa-pillow. 
He was lazily smoking a cigarette, while Grace 
fanned him on the one side, and I read alond to 
him on the other. 

“Come and join us here,” I called to Mr. 
Hewitt, as soon as he opened the gate. “We 
are having such a charming time!” 

“ I should think so,” he panted, as he came 
towards us, fanning himself with his hat. “I 
should think so,” and he sank into a garden- 
chair, with a severe look at the unconsaioiis 
Sydney. 
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“ My cigarette has gone out.” came in plain¬ 
tive tones from the hammock, “ and I have no 
match." 

44 1 will get you one," cried Grace and I 
together, both of us starting to onr feet. 

“ I will go," said Grace. 

44 No, let me," pleaded I. 

44 You cannot," returned Grace, decidedly; 

44 for it is my turn. You brought him the ice- 
water, remember;" and waving me back, Grace 
glided towards the house. 

44 1 can help cool your fevered brow while she ; 
is absent, if I can do nothing more," I murmured, : 
tenderly, seating myself by Sydney, and gently ; 
waving the fan. 

The disgusted expression on the face of Mr. \ 
Hewitt would have made a painter’s fortune. : 
Grace and I hovered around that hammock like 
devoted slaves, all the afternoon. Sydney lan¬ 
guidly smoked his cigarette, giving us a lecture 
on art, as applied to household-decorations and : 
furniture, between the puffs. We appeared to j 
be greatly edified. j 

44 1 do so long to have a house," said I, ! 
earnestly. Mr. Hewitt straightened up, and j 
looked at me eagerly. 44 1 shall furnish it in i 
Oriental style," I continued. 44 1 shall not have j 
a chair in it. We shall all recline on cushions l 
and divans. I will wear a Turkish costume, and j 
learn to smoke a hookah. I shall live on rose- j 
leaves and nightingales’ tongues. Nothing coarse j 
or fleshly shall ever appear on my table." ! 

Mr. Hewitt sank back. This was a most 
unattractive bill-of-fare for one who had a great \ 
fondness for roast saddle of mutton, or lamb 
with mint-sauce. j 

Just here, Sydney slowly swung his feet j 
around out of the hammock, and languidly j 
remarked that he really must tear himself away. \ 
One of the pea-green bow9 on his low shoes had \ 
come untied. He bent forward to re-arrange it. i 


44 Don’t I don’t!" I exclaimed, hurriedly. 
44 Let me do it. Oh I pray let me!" and I sank 
on my knees before him, and took hold of the 
ribbon. It was the finishing-touch. 

Mr. Hewitt sprang to his feet. 

^Good-bye," he said, with a hasty bow, 44 good¬ 
bye : I must go;" and before I could rise, he 
was out of the gate. 

We exchanged significant glances. 

44 He’s done for now—sure," remarked Syd¬ 
ney, taking off his smoking-cap and regarding 
it admiringly: and his words proved to be 
correct. 

44 See here, May," said my father, the next 
evening, 44 you haven’t done anything to Hewitt, 
have you ?" 

44 Why, no," I returned, opening my eyes 
innocently. “Why do you ask?" 

44 Because he has left town again. He came 
into my office to-dny, to say good-bye, and told 
me he had finally concluded he was too old to 
marry. I thought that you would be very likely 
to know something about it." 

44 1 don’t!" I returned, most emphatically. 
44 He did not tell me he was going;’* and I 
added, as I made my escape from the room: 

44 He probably found he did not like me so well, 
when he became better acquainted." 

It was a beautiful moonlight night, and Grace 
and Sydney were sitting in the hammock. I ran * 
toward them, crying, exultantly: 44 He is gone! 
he is gone! He left town to-day, and I am 
saved. You see, my plan worked to perfection," 

I continued, 44 and I am a thousand times obliged 
to both of you for your valuable assistance. I 
believe I will have it patented, and call it 4 Mary 
Ann’s Artistic Esthetical Remedy: a Painless 
Cure for Elderly Lovers.* Of course, you shall 
share the profits; and we can warmly recom¬ 
mend it to all suffering damsels who are similarly 
afflicted.” 


A FANTASY. 

IT ANNA M. JACKSON. 


OooiMfToitT to thee, Jove. Ai & sweet summer fountain 
Shines limpid and low, like a star of the sea— 

As the fairy-robed fern, and the bloom on the mountain— 
My sweet sylvan charm, FU remember but thee. 

Good-night to thee, love. As the moonlight in blessing 
Falls teuder and soft on thy fair golden head, 

I’d guard thee, my own, with a gentle caressing, 

And tenderest love, when the sunshine has fled. 

Good-night to thee, lore. Oh, could I but only 
Proloug this sweet parting forever and aye 1 


We would never be tired, nor weary, nor lonely, 

With our hearts like the song of a glad summer day. 

Good-night to thee, love. Just this once let me kiss tliee, 
While heaven and earth melt in rapture divine; 

And tell me, loved angel, your dear heart will miss me: 
"Twill wonderfully lighten this burden of mine. 

Good-night to thee, love. I shall see thee to-morrow; 

This fragrance will linger like dew on my heart. 

God keep thee from pain, and God keep thee from sorrow, 
And baa ten the wearisome ages apart. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

While morning dew was bright upon the 
trampled grass of the park, and torn lanterns 
were fluttering upon the branches of that great 
elm-tree, where they had lighted up the military 
band only the night before. Lord Fausbrook was 
in the open air. He had found it impossible to 
sleep after the Governor’s ball; for that scene 
with his mother, coming so rudely upon his 
interview with Angela, and driving her from his 
presence, shocked and depressed him terribly. 
Now that he was almost certain of the girl’s 
identity with the person he had crossed the 
ocean to serve, this interruption to which he had 
been compelled to subpiit seemed all the more 
cruel. It had placed him in a position of great 
embarrassment; for he felt that a thorough 
understanding with the old gentleman should 
have preceded the rash impulse of his proposal. 

Debating these things in his mind, and restless 
under this harassing struggle of thoughts, he 
wandered through the park, across the Bowling j 
Green, and down toward the East River, where 
some vessels were lying at their wharfs. The \ 
wind blew upon him cool from the water, and he l 
lingered there, watching the manoeuvres of a \ 
pretty vessel that had rounded Battery Point, ; 
and was heading toward the wharf on which he ; 
stood. In a dreamy way he watched the bird¬ 
like craft as it came sweeping toward him, furled 
its sails, and was hauled up to its moorings. 
Then he was about to turn away; but his motion 
was aarested by three persons who appeared on 
the deck and were soon grouped upon the wharf. 

Fausbrook started forward. There was the 
very man he was thinking of, leaning on the 
arm of Sir William Johnson, whose tall, health¬ 
ful figure seemed to yield almost his sole sup¬ 
port—for trouble or illness had changed the old 
missionary terribly; his shoulders were bent, his 
features pale, and he moved slowly, and seemed 
to keep up with the subdued but still long strides 
of his companion with considerable difficulty. 

Behind these two came the young Indian, 
Locarno: grave, stately, and passing through 
the little^rove of shipping—which must have 


been new to him—with as little seeming curios¬ 
ity as if it had been a clump of dead trees in 
some forest. 

A sense of great relief came upon Fausbrook 
when he fully recognized these travelers. With 
an extended hand he went forward to meet 
them, cordially welcomed the baronet, saluted 
the old gentleman with almost reverential cour¬ 
tesy, and gave a friendly recognition to the 
young chief. 

“You roust have been ill—very ill,” he said 
to the missionary, walking by his side. “The 
change will pain your grandchild as it troubles 
me.” 

“Ah, this is nothing,” broke in Sir William, 
in his frank, hearty way. “ He has been ill— 
Locarne here and I can bear witness to that: 
but it is all over with now, and a few days in this 
fresh sea-air will bring him round famously.” 

The old man smiled a little sadly, and said 
that he had been ill, and very troublesome to his 
friends, but was getting stronger—indeed, was 
quite well again. 

Fausbrook was full of anxious sympathy, and 
walked by the old man with shortened footsteps. 
When they came to the park, it was evident that 
their walk had been too much for the invalid’s 
strength: he panted for breath, and dragged 
heavily on the strong arm of his friend. 

Johnson was anxious to reach the public-house 
in which they were to lodge, and did not seem 
to comprehend this weakness; but Fausbrook 
saw and took advantage of it. 

“Our friend has overtaxed himself, I fear. 
Pray leave him with me awhile. The air is 
bland os summer to-day: it will do him good to 
rest on one of the seats here, while you go 
forward and make arrangements. Would you 
not like thiSJ Father Meda?” 

The old man was a little startled ; but, after a 
moment, gave his assent by moving toward a 
bench under the great elm-tree which had, only 
a few houra before, been occupied by the military 
band. 

Sir William yielded up his charge with some 
solicitude, but made no serious objection; and 
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after the old man was comfortably seated, went 
away with Locarne, anxious to secure a more 
permanent place of rest for his friend. 

Fausbrook began to feel all the delicacy of his 
situation when once alone with the man he had 
been so anxious to meet. He felt that the half- 
hour he had secured would be the most potential 
of his life. His heart beat almost Audibly; hifc 
lips seemed incapable of uttering the words he 
wished to speak. All his brave young strength 
was, for the time, held in thrall by a sensitive 
dread of giving pain 

The old man seemed to be waiting for some 
communication that he dreaded to hear: his 
hands rested wearily on his knees; his eyes 
were bent on the ground. After an interval of 
silence he spoke, but it was with effort: 

41 My child—my Angela—you have seen her? 
Is she well? Is she happy among these gay 
people ?” 

Fausbrook was relieved by this question: for 
it unlocked his own lips. 

“ I saw her last night,” he said, 14 well, and 
the fairest among many beautiful women. If 
she was not happy, it must be imputed to some¬ 
thing I was rash enough to sa/to her.” 

The old man lifted his head. 

44 What may that be?** 

Fausbrook was not a timid man: be only 
shrank from giving pain to others, never from 
receiving it. With more eloquence than he was 
himself conscious of, he told the story of his 
love, besought the old man to pardon him for 
having declared it already to his granddaughter, 
and almost implored his consent to a speedy 
marriage. 

Meda listened to him in grave silence, never 
once removing his eyes from that handsome 
face; but over his own countenance there came 
cloud after cloud of anxious listening that gave 
little sign of success to the cause so earnestly 
pleaded. When all was told, so far as regarded 
himself, the young man paused, and, with almost 
breathless anxiety, awaited some response to his 
proposal. There was evident struggle in the old 
man’s bosom before he could force himself to 
utter a word. When he did speak, it was gravely 
and with forced calmness, through which the 
vibrations of a great struggle broke Row and 
then. 

44 You love this girl—my child—a young creat¬ 
ure brought up in the wilderness, without name, 
with no hold on the world save that which lies in 
the life of an old man now almost in his grave?” 

44 1 love her more dearly than anything or 
everything on earth. For that reason f ask 
her of you — implore you to let no real or 


fancied impediment stand between me and your 
consent.” 

“And she loves you ?” 

44 Had I not thought so, this interview would 
never have taken place.” 

41 Then, without fortune, with no name save 
that of an bumble Indian missionary, you are 
ready to make her your countess?” 

Fausbrook smiled. 

44 These are hot things to be taken into consid¬ 
eration when a man loves the woman he asks to 
become bis wife. Besides,” he continued, blush¬ 
ing at what seemed like his own arrogance, 
44 what need have I of name or fortune? Is not 
that which I inherit enough for us both ?” 

44 But,” said the old man, with serious em¬ 
phasis, 44 what if a marriage with my grand¬ 
daughter should cast dishonor on the proud 
name you offer her?” , 

44 That would be impossible. Honor or dis¬ 
honor, save as it rests in the individual, is only 
the inheritance of a social prejudice—not a just 
estimate of worth.” 

The old man paused a moment, evidently 
struggling with himself: then his eyes, that 
had gradually brightened out of their tired look, 
sank to the earth, and on his pale cheek came a 
slow bush that burned there deeper and deeper 
as he spoke. ! 

44 Young man,” he said, “when I first saw* 
you on the camping-ground at Albany, you told 
me of a person you had crossed the ocean to 
find. How would it be if that person, with what 
your world would call her dishonor, stood in 
Angela’s place: could you love her?” 

44 If she were Angela—yes.” 

“And you would marry her?” 

44 All the more because one of my race had 
done her wrong.” 

44 Have you considered this ? Have you ever 
contemplated the possibility of anything so 
unlikely crossing your path—the defiance it 
would offer to public opinion—the difficulty of 
making the world you live in understand the 
nobility of a sacrifice so great?*’ 

Fausbrook laid his hand gently over that 
which was beginning to tremble on the old 
man’s knee. His face was pale with generous 
emotion. If possible, he wished to spare this 
sensitive soul the pain of farther explanation. 

“All these things I have thought over and 
over again, ever since the first suspicion came 
to me that your granddaughter and that young 
lady were the same person. It was not till I 
was certain of it that I asked her of you.” 

A faint shock seemed to pass over the old 
man. Fausbrook frit the hand he had pressed 
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with such tender sympathy close around his 
fingers, and the touch ran through his nerves 
with a thrill of p&iu. 

“There is no need of explanation,” he said. 
“ I know all that you could say.” 

“ No,” said the old man, sitting upright for 
the first time during this interview, and appear¬ 
ing to lift himself out of the dull lassitude of 
physical weakness; there is much to say that 
no one oan tell you but myself. I have not the 
strength to dwell on details, or more than give 
you a broken outline of facts that I hoped would 
be allowed to pass with myself into oblivion: 
for even my granddaughter is ignorant of the 
blood that flows in her veins, or of events that 
have driven us to find a home with savages.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

“ Ir you have heard of me at all, it has 
been as Signor Roberto: for in England and 
America 1 have taken no other name save that 
the Indians have given me. But you have heard 
of the Counts of Foscarelli, a Florentine family 
of some note?” 

Fausbrook looked surprised—almost startled. 

“An old family,” he answered, bending his 
head with impulsive reverence; “honorably 
recorded in history hundreds of years before the 
Earls of Forsborough were heard of.” 

A faint sigh stirred the old man’s bosom. 

“ When 1 am laid in the grave, the last count 
of that time-honored name will have passed 
away.” 

Fausbrook looked up in astonishment. 

“And you are that man ?” 

“I am that man—the wreok of a race so 
proud that it saw all its vast possessions pass 
away, under many changes, till nothing was left 
but a fine old palace in Florenoe, and some out¬ 
lying lands near that city, and felt no diminu¬ 
tion of dignity from the loss. 

“This was my father’s inheritance, and is 
mine. He was an old man, and very anxious 
that the grand old name he bore Bhould be per¬ 
petuated. My own inclinations seconded his 
wish that I should marry and form one house¬ 
hold with himself. It was so arranged. My 
bride took her place in the old mansion, quite 
content with our narrow fortune, and happy io 
the studious pursuits that had made our race 
famous among learned n>en. 

“ Still, we had one cause of anxiety: no heir 
was born to us. My only child was a daughter, 
in whom the name that had oome down to us 
through a line of honorable men and pure 
women during many generations would be lost. 

“ When this ohild was approaching her 


fifteenth year, her mother died. I need not 
dwell on the misery of that time. It shook all 
the strength of my manhood. I became gloomy, 
inert, and at last an invalid. The physicians 
ordered me to travel. I had seen all that was 
interesting in the Old World, in company with 
the woman who had been taken from me: to 
have visited them again would prove mournful 
as a fuoeraL But this Western continent, dis¬ 
covered by one of my own countiymen, offered a 
broad field of observation, perhaps usefulness; 
and in my sorrow I yearned for action. 

“ My father seized upon the idea of this ocean- 
voyage, and urged me to seek this broad, wild 
country, and study its features and its people: 
for both seemed to him full of picturesque 
interest. I went, leaving my child with her 
grandfather, and under the immediate care of a 
woman who had been the governess of her 
mother. Beyond all her powers of education 
were the wonderful learning and delicate social 
accomplishments that my father delighted to 
impart to the young creature, on whom he had 
always lavished more than paternal love. Thus 
sheltered and surrounded, I had no anxiety 
regarding the welfare of my daughter, and 
thought only of the pain of parting. 

“I left Florence, and came to this country; 
remained.but a short time in New York, then 
went up the Hudson, and traveled deeper and 
deeper into the wilderness. After stopping for 
a time among the Mohawks and Oneidas, I found 
the beautiful lake-country of the Cayugas, and 
rested with that tribe two years. They were a 
hospitable people, utterly uncivilized, but full of 
interest to a man who had the good of humanity 
at heart. 

“ Among these people the studies I had pur¬ 
sued came in use: out of my stores of what had 
seemed useless knowledge, 1 found means to aid 
these savages. Among them I established mis¬ 
sionary-schools—not of doctrines alone, but of 
ideas usefiil to their every-day life and moral 
advancement. For the first time I felt myself to 
be useful to my fellow-creatures, and out of that 
won the healthful contentment that usefulness 
alone can give. 

“At long intervals I had letters from Italy, in 
whioh my father urged me to go on with the 
work I had inaugurated. Sometimes came del¬ 
icate little missives from my child, full of affec-, 
tionate solicitude for my welfare, and expressions 
of loving regard that filled my heart with 
rejoicing. 

“At last a letter reached me that had been 
months on the way. It was from my father’s 
agent, asking orders about the property. 
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“ My father was dead. 

“ 1 left the Cayugaa at once, crossed the ocean, 
reached Florence, and went directly to the old 
home. It was closed, the agent told me, in 
order that no one might disturb my father’s art- 
treasures until 1 came to take possession. Soon 
after the Count’s death, my daughter had left 
Florence with her governess, who was a native of 
some village deeper in the country. I knew the 
place, and sought it at once. 

“The governess had retired to her own home, 
taking my daughter with her, thinking it a safe 
retreat until 1 should come to claim her. At 
first her charge had been sad .and lonely, she 
said; but the village they were in was strangely 
picturesque, and so near to the city that parties 
were constantly coming and going between it and 
two or three villas occupied by a class of people 
with whom she might be permitted to form a 
pleasant intimacy. Sometimes these people gave 
rural fetes, dressed like peasants, and enjoying 
their out-door life much in the same fashion; 
and it often happened that tourists and artists, 
loitering away the summer in that pleasant 
neighborhood, would be invited to join them. 

“ The governess was a simple-hearted woman, 
who found her greatest happiness in the innocent 
enjoyment of her pupil, and had no thought of 
the danger that this liberal way of life might 
bring upon her. 

“ In one of these out-door fttes, where the 
young people were acting their favorite role of 
light-hearted peasant-girls, an Englishman, who 
was a guest at one of the villas, joined them, 
and during some weeks remained in the village. 
When he left, my daughter went with him. 

“I left Florence in a blind search for my 
child. Almost an entire year I spent in going 
from place to place over the whole continent, 
and far into the East; but to uo avail. At lost I 
received news that nl^ daughter was in England. 

I found her at Forsborough Castle, by the sea. 
She was alone. The man who had brought her 
there was absent much of the time, and she lived 
almost in solitude: for Forsbojfofgh was among 
the most remote of his possessions—a grand old 
structure, that had been given up to a household 
of servants for years before, phe was, installed 
there. In character and experience, my daughter 
wasscarcely more than the child, I had left her: 
a saddened and lonely young mother, yearning 
for the love to which ahe had so madly sacrificed j 
herself. My appearance, terrified her at first, j 
and, with pathetic entreaty, she besought my > 
forgiveness for the wrong sbehad done in aban- \ 
doling her home, and the weary pain of her 
silence; but in all this there was no apparent \ 


sense of shame—no consciousness of the dis¬ 
grace she had brought upon that home. Indeed, 
after the first pain and vivid excitement of our 
meeting was subdued, she brought her child to 
me, and, with proud tenderness, would have 
placed it in my arms; but, spite of my pity, spite 
of her loving entreaty, I turned from it with a 
gesture that brought tears to her eyes, and filled 
her voice with pathetic sorrow. 

“ ( Ah, you, alas! will not love it: like my 
husband, you are disappointed that it is not a 
son.’ 

“ Her husband! Hew could she speak that 
word so confidently ? There was no embarrass¬ 
ment in her manner—no faltering of the voice 
when sbe uttered it. This thought thrilled my 
heart with a wild hope that she was indeed a 
wedded wife. I took courage, and questioned her. 
She seemed surprised and wounded. The tears 
in her eyes were quenched by a gleam of defiant 
scorn. ‘Married?’ she said, ‘of course they were 
married, in a small place somewhere in ItAly, on 
the very day that she left her governess. The 
name of the place she had forgotten—if, indeed, 
she ever knew it; but there was an old, old 
church there; they stood together at the altar, 
and a priest performed the ceremony. I ought 
to have understood that, being her father, and 
knowing the proud race she belonged to.’ 

“The proud emphasis with which she said 
this gave me confidence, and I questioned her 
; still more closely. ‘ Had Lord Fausbrook pro¬ 
claimed this marriage? Hid the world know 
of it?’ 

“How could she tell me that? He was the 
world to her, and she desired no other. If the 
child had been a boy, he would have taken her 
and it up to London, where he went so often; 
but it was only a poor little darling of a girl, and 
a great disappointment, and had best remain 
with her At Forsborough. Was there anything 
wrong in that? 

“ I was relieved. A great burden of slmme 
was lifted from my heart. Either my daughter 
was Lord Fausbrook’s irilb, or she believed her¬ 
self to be so. At the worst, the crime of a false 
marriage had been perpetrated, of which she 
was the victim, not a participant. She might 
have been wronged ; but oh ! how I thanked my 
God that she had no conscious part in the wrong. 

“ I went to London, and found Lord Faus¬ 
brook : a haughty man, who disputed my right 
to question him, with imperious .dpisdain. If the 
lady had told me of her marriage, why did I 
come to him for prooffe ? Surely a father might 
believe his own child. It would be time enough 
to give explanations when her word was doubted. 
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He believed my daughter was content to remain 
at Forsborough ; if not, I might choose her place 
of abode, and he would make no objections. 

“I need not tell you how words like these 
made the blood burn in my veins, or how bit¬ 
terly I denounced the man: but my wrath had 
no more effect oh him than reasoning had pro¬ 
duced. I was compelled to leave London without 
redress. At Forsborough I found opposition 
quite as firm. My daughter refused to believe 
that Lord Fausbrook had done wrong in retain¬ 
ing the proofs I had demanded. With equal 
firmness she resisted my entreaties that she 
would return with me to Italy. Her duty and j 
her love for its master, she said, would keep her 
in Forsborough so long as her husband desired 
her to remain there; but if I would Btay with 
her, it was all of happiness that she asked. 

“While a doubt of my daughter’s marriage j 
remained, I resolved to remain in England, and 
watch over her. To this end I took lodgings 
near the castle, and spent much of my time with 
her, hoping that, after the first proud gust of 
resentment that my perhaps too peremptory 
demand for proofs of his marriage occasioned, 
he would tell me the truth, which would give me 
the right to insist on a public recognition of his 
wife, or to separate them forever. Indeed, it 
would have been forever: for, in her isolation, ; 
she had become a frail, sensitive creature, so 
absorbed in this intense passion that had led her 
to forsake everyone else for this man, that a: 
knowledge of her position would have broken I 
her proud spirit and delicate body as if they had 
been racked to death by torture. So sure was I ; 
of this, that no breath of the doubt that harassed 
me was allowed to reach her. 

“Thus some months passed. My presence 
near the castle evidently kept Lord Fausbrook | 
away from it; and, under a constant Strain of 
loving expectation and keen disappointment, my 
daughter seemed to be fading away before my 
eyes. Driven desperate by this, I had resolved to 
make another effort to win the truth from him, 
when a letter came announcing his intention to 
spend some weeks at Fdrsborougb, and ordering 
that preparations should be made for the recep¬ 
tion of a lady relative and her son, who had an¬ 
nounced her intention of visiting the castle.” 

Here young Fausbrook, who had listened with 
disturbing interest to the narrative, suddenly 
broke in upon it. Pale and excited, he laid his 
hand on the old man’s knee. 

“ I entreat you—I entreat you—spare me and 
yourself the pain of detailing what followed that 
visit: I know it all. My mother wa9 the lady— 

I was the child—who came to Forsborough. The 


I death of your unhappy daughter, the marriage 
that took place afterward, and your own depart¬ 
ure from England with the little girl, was told 
i me on the night after Lord Fausbrook was laid 
j in the tomb, by an old servant of the bouse—so 
| old, that his failing memory and rambling words 
j gave some false impressions with the truth as he 
| understood it. Bat he was under the impression 
that you edme to England with your daughter, 
and must have lengthened months into yean: 
for lie spoke of the child as being more than her 
possible age. Poor old Gibbs bad almost outlived 
himself; but what be said that night, rambling 
in his speech and crying like a child, has almost 
token the spring of youth out of me.” 

The missionary looked upon that frank, hand¬ 
some face, turned upon him with such earnest¬ 
ness, and wondered if the Earl hod in truth 
learned \frho it was that had broken that young 
mother’s heart by coldly and craftily convincing 
her that 1 the man she lowed so devotedly had 
dishonored her by a false marriage. Could he 
know that this was done by his own mother, and 
that her Smiting sarcasms and half-disguised 
sneers over the disgrace of his wronged daughter 
had driven him into the Wilderness of America— 
there to hide his little one and the shame of her 
birth—among the Cayoga savages ? 

Something of this the old man read in Fane- 
brook’s troubled face. He had no heart to force 
the whole bitter truth upon him; but, with a 
gentle touch of pity, sought to apologize for what 
he had frit compelled to say in exoneration of 
his own dead child. 

“Yon have sought the hand of my Angela 
without knowing that her mother was in heart— 
ye9, and in act, too—innocent as she is,” he said, 
with gentle emphasis. “ This you will be glad to 
know, whether she consents to become your wife 
or not. But far this, I would not, in anything, 
have corrected the story of poor old Gibbs.” 

“ Whether Angela becomes my wife or not?” 
repeated the young man. “ My dear friend, 
there must be no question of that. We are 
already pledged to each other.” 

The missionary shook his head. 

“Angela knows nothing of her own history. 
She is sensitive, proud, self-sacrificing.” 

“ But why must she know?” 

“ Because it* is'her right—because a secret it 
the most dangerous kurse that-ever comes between 
a man and the woman‘he marries. To-day Angela 
will know all that I have told you.” 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

As Lady Fausbrook stood before ber window 
that morning, she saw her son sitting under the 
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elm-tree, conversing with the old man whom she 
had hated and feared half her life. The sight 
struck her with a pang of surprise. 

* r He defies me, then,” she thought. 44 He has 
detit for the old man. He said I was determined 
to rule or ruin, and dares me to it. Well, be it 
so. He has thrust the girl forward to her fate, 
and must take the consequences.” 

Whild these thoughts were burning through 
the woman’s brain, her face, being in its natural 
state, grew more and more pallid in the fresh 
morning-air, and : became absolutely haggard 
when she saw the two men arise and walk along 
a path leading to Broadway, the old man leaning 
on her son’s arm, and looking up to him with a 
gTfttefhl consciousness of sripport, which was the 
bitterness of gall to heV, and her face was bard as 
stone when she took a Silver hand-bell from the 
nearest table, and rang it violently. 

“Parsons! Parsons!” she called out, in a 
sharp voice, that made the handmaiden shiver 
with mingled dread and hdte: fbr she had 
learned by the sound of that bell to understand 
the various caprices of my lady’s temper, and 
Was becoming terribly rebellious, if not vindic¬ 
tive under its subtile torment. 

With all these feelings active In he* own tough 
heart, the woman fbrced herself to obey the 
summons that called her to fresh insults. 

Parsons appeared at a side-door that opened to 
her own room. 

44 Parsons, you know Mr. Roach, and where he 
is to be found: go to him at once, and say that 
I wish to see him as soon os possible.* 

Parsons opened her hard gray eyes wide, and 
a look of sullen rebellion came into them. 

“ Excuse me,” she said; J ‘ r it is no part of bay 
duty to run errands.” j 

My lady was struck dumb with amazement, j 
that hardened on the instant info swift anger. 

44 Go back to your room,” She said, with 
enforced quiet; “you are no longer in my j 
Set-vice.” \ 

Parsons closed her thin lips firmly, thus \ 
forcing back a crowd of bitter words that sprung \ 
to them after months of slumbering resentment, j 
and, erecting her person into a stiff, defiant 
attitude, made a low courtesy, and retreated into 
her own room. The sharp sound of my lady’s 
bell followed her, but if it was intended to call 
her back she took no heed of it. 

Okalona was in the habit of visiting the maid’s 
room, and now occupied hef hsual place there, 
with her limbs gathered up on the window-seat, 
and both slender arms clasped around her 
uplifted knees. The fierce dejection of this 
attitude, and the wild dark fhce, appeated to the 


passions aroused in the serving-woman, who was 
ready to seize upon any instrument of vengeance 
that presented itself. 

Looking over Okalona’s shoulder, she saw a 
messenger, evidently from my lady, going across 
the park toward the Bowling Green, and after¬ 
ward recognized Roach, who was walking hur¬ 
riedly toward the Governor’s mansion. Okalona 
saw him also, and a sharp, hissing exclamation 
came from between her teeth. A closet connected 
Parsons’ room with the parlor occupied by her 
mistress. The door was partly of glass, and so 
out of keeping with the objects around it that 
it had been locked inside, and the folds of a 
crimson curtain so*arranged that it had the effect 
of a window. Parsons had locked this door and 
arranged the drapery, but slie had kept the key# 

“Come,”»she said, in a whisper, drawing close 
to Okalona. 44 Come, and learn how treacherous 
a white woman can be. I have been here before. 
Come!” 

Okalona arose, and, following the instinct of 
discovery bora with her, entered the closet. 

Parsons pushed the girl toward a line of light 
that broke between the curtains, through which 
Lady Patisbrook was seen standing by a small 
spindle-legged table; on which such delicate 
articles as were common to a lady’s bower-room 
of the period were arranged. She was talking, 
fast and eagerly, to John Roach, who stood near 
her, listening with sullen attention, but evidently 
in no conciliatory mood. 

.‘♦So she refused yon? At last you did spealt 
out, and she refused you ?” my lady was saying. 

“Refused me?” answered Roach, with scoff¬ 
ing bitterness. “Ybs* as if I had been a negro- 
slave and she a bora queen. You had led me to 
expect something better than that, my lady.” 

“ But you hesitated—you wasted time in pur¬ 
suit of that fiery-eyed young squaw, who seems 
to have bewitched you, with her feathers and 
wampum, into a ridiculous passion.” 

Roach laughed mockingly. 

44 Bewitched me—ridiculous passion ! Bear 
lady, have I really fallen so low in your estima¬ 
tion as that?” 

“At any rate, it has been enough like real love 
to keep you from speaking till Fausbrook’s 
presence in New York rekindled all that artful 
creature’s hopes of ensnaring him ; and she has 
done it: for, in less than half an hour after 
she drove you from her with Insults, my son 
proposed to her, and was eagerly accepted.” 

“Accepted? Lord Fausbrook accepted ?” 

44 As you would have been, but for love of this 
dark-browed Indian girl/’ said my lady, with a 
silken Bneer. 
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“Love—love? You insult me, madam. The 
wild beauty of a creature like that can hardly be 
supposed to inspire love, though this one has 
learned to feel it with a savage intensity that is, 
at any rate, amusing.” 

“ She seems to have amused you for some 
length of time, and at great copt, if Fausbrook is 
allowed to marry this girl Angela.” 

“ But he shall not marry her. Though he 
were ten times a lord, he shall not have the 
girl.” 

My lady’s eyes brightened; she drew closer 
to Roach, and spoke in a low voice, bpt with 
great rapidity: 

“ That is the spirit I wished to see-^-the spirit 
that will defeat him and secure her; but this 
young squaw must be given up.” 

Roach swept his hand back with an air of 
coarse disdain. 

“Give her up? Why, if the erasure broke 
her heart, it would be nothing in a case like 
this. I have given her up already.” 

“ Then the course is clear. Had we known of a 
certainty, capable of proof, that this Angela was 
the persou both you and Fausbrook were searching 
for, the plan we laid out would have been less easy 
than it is now; for, on their return, these people 
will be separated from their friends the Cayugas, 
and be a small party. You will start at once. 
The priest, with his band of converted Indians, 
must be placed in ambush somewhere on the cross¬ 
trails, deep in the wilderness that you told me of. 
Iiave horses ready: seize upon the whole party, 
and take the shortest route for Canada.” 

Roach was about to speak, but my lady ail aimed 
him with a lift of her hand. She had Btudied 
this subject too thoroughly far consultation to be 
needful. 

. “Once in the wilderness,” she continued, 
“and out of all reach from the Cayugaa, marry 
the girl then and there* The old man is too 
feeble for protest—the girl will be wholly in 
your power. The priest is legally competent. 
Take your bride to Cunada. Send Lord Faus- 
brook proof of the marriage, and -your fortune 
is made.” 

Roach stood in silence, regarding thp woman 
with a glance of sinister admiration. Still he 
hesitated. 

“ Is it of the Indian girl you are thinking?” 
she said, impatiently* 

“ The Indian girl ? Confound her, no I but—” 

“Ah, I understand: money will be wanted— 
plenty of it—and that will only come to you 
witli the bride’s fortune. Herel” 

My lady took a key that was attached to a 
chain that fell from her bosom, unlocked a 


casket that stood upon the table, and poured 
from it a double-handful of British gold, which 
she forced upon him. 

Roach recoiled a little, and turned fiery red. 
He could have robbed the woman in the dark 
with far less shame than he felt in taking her 
carelessly-offered money; but he dropped it, 
with a heavy clink, into one of the broad pockets 
of his velvet coat, while she turned to close the 
confer. A sudden jerk of her chain drew the 
key from its lock before the bolt was shot. She 
did not observe this: but Parsons, who was 
watching her like a. fox, did. 

“ Make ready at onoe—there must be no 
delay,” urged my lady, following Roach to the 
door, and closing it behind her. After this, only 
a low murmur of voices reached Parsons from 
the small ante-room beyond. Noiseless, and 
swiftly as a cat springy, she opened the closet- 
door, darted through the curtains, and seized the 
seoret coffer. She stood a moment, breathless, 
then opened the coffer, searched it, and darted 
back through the curtains, with something, 
unknown as yet to herself, pressed between both 
her hands, and a heart that beat almost to 
suffocation with cowardly fear. 

Parsons was not the only peraon among these 
conspirators who could act promptly, and with 
consummate deception. As Roach was crossing 
the park, Okalona came slowly from a side-path 
and stood before him, shrinking with modest 
surprise. 

“ Okalona 1 My own bright wild-bird here? 
I did not hope to see you this morning. Give 
me your hand, dear, for I am goiug away, and 
spring will come before we meet again.” 

Okalona gave hig her hand. It was hot and 
quivering: but, in his excitement, Roach did not 
observe it. 

“Going away?” she said. “Ah, as the birds 
fly: only to pome back again.” 

“ Yes, yes: as a bird flies to find its mate. I 
shall come to Owasco in the spring, and ask for 
Okalona* Will she be waiting for me?” 

Okalona bent her bead, and kissed his hand 
with her usual wild grace of homage. This 
time Roach started—the touch of her Ups seemed 
to burn him. There was something fiercely 
strange, too, in her voice, as she said: 

“ Okalona will be there! ” 

Roach was about tp question her further; but 
a glance at my, lady’s window revealed her vigil¬ 
ant face looking put. With a start, and almost 
an oath, be dashed the burning hand from him 
and hurried away, 

Okalona uttered a low fierce cry, as the mas 
left her—a cry so fuU of bitter anguish that it 
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followed him like a death-wail of the civilisation i “ Then Okolona will go to Locarne's lodge by 


he had crushed within her. He heard it, but 
passed on without once looking back. Then 
Oknlona became all the savage: she drew herself 
up, turned her dark young face upon him, and, 
with a wicked curl of the lip, repeated: 

“ Yes, I will be there!” 

Then, with the slow, ferocious tread of a half- 
grown panther, she crossed the park, and went 
in search of Locarne, down by the water, where j; 
she knew he loved to spend the morning, when < 
ships were coming in. The chief saw Okalona, S 
and came to meet her. Her blood was on fire. \ 
She lost no time in explanation, but dashed into j 
her subject at once. s 

“ Locarne,” she said, pointing to the retreat-) 
ing figure of Roach, “ there goes a white man ) 
Who has insulted the daughter of Dahionet. If < 
you love her, kill him.” \ 

The black eyes of Locarne flashed fiercely. \ 
“ Do I love her ? Tell me to kill him a j 
thousand times, and I will do it.” s 

“ Locarne, listen. He wishes to make our An- > 
gela his white wife. She hates him. The great j 
English lady hates her. They two will hunt her l 
down. Father Meda bos come to take her back to \ 
Owasco: for he is afraid of my lady, who is cruel J 
like a panther and sly as a fox. Father Meda < 
will take us all away from these white people. j 
This man has a band of Canada Indians waiting j 
for him on the great trail. To-morrow he will) 
set out to join them, with his pockets full of the j 
white woman’s gold. He will seize Angela.” 1 
“And you—and you ?” said Locarne, putting j 
his band on the halt of his scalping-knife. < 
“ No, no: he would take her; and then leave j 
Okalona in the woods to die. But you will not \ 
let him, though a thousand false Indians lie in j 
ambush for us. You will lead our guides, and J 
they will track the white man like hungry j 
wolves, while I go forward, and bring down our l 
braves from Owasco, Be ready with the guides, j 
and Okalona will come.” ! 

Locarne’8 face lighted up. He was made too \ 
happy by the thought of taking Okalona with j 
him for anything but faint opposition. This she 1 
silenced with impetuous force. \ 

“ He will lie in ambush for us all. He will { 
rob us of Angela, and leave the good father to \ 
starve in the woods. He is a traitor—a fox-^that \ 
Locarne will trap like other wild, beasts.” \ 

“And then*?” questioned Locarne. \ 

The young Indian’s face gave eloquent Inter- \ 
pretation of his words. During a few seconds, > 
the girl pressed back the ache at her heart with j 
both bands. Then she folded them firmly over j 
her bosom. \ 


the light of his death-fire,” 

CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

That night, as Angela lay asleep, someone 
came into her bed-room, and touched her on the 
shoulder. She awoke with a start, and saw 
Okalona in the moonlight. 

“ Do not be afraid: it is Okalona. She can 
stay no longer with the pale-faces. They make 
her heart sore. She has seen the good father. 
He is sick. He and my Angela will stay safe 
with their white brothers. Okalona, Locarne, 
and the guides will go to Owasco first, and bring 
many braves down the great trail: for the forest 
is block with danger. Tell this to the good 
father, when he comes to you in the morning, 
and finds that Locarne has left him, and all the 
Cayugas are gone.” 

Angela started up from her pillow, and held 
out her arms. They gleamed like the limbs of a 
statue in the moonlight. Nothing else was there. 

“Okalona—Okalona 1” she cried out, but no 
answer came; and she fell back, trembling with 
wonder that a dream could be so real. 

The next morning, when Parsons discovered 
that Okalona had disappeared, a grim smile 
came over her hard features, and she sat down 
leisurely to eiyoy the counterplot her own inge¬ 
nuity had set in motion, while her part in it 
was so craftily concealed that sho was almost 
certain of escaping any evil consequences that 
might follow it. True, she had been ignomini- 
ously discharged by my lady; but that had 
happened more than once before, and directly 
after Beemed to be forgotten. As nothing had 
been said to enforce this dismissal since it was 
given, she had gone on with her duties, fully 
expecting the same result now, and loitered in 
her room with great complacency some minutes, 
that morning, after that silver bell was rung. 

When she did condescend to enter the dress- 
ingHroom, my lady was seated before her toilet, 
with a thin veil of silver-gray hair falling over 
her shoulders, from which a slender mulatto girl 
was brushing the powder. 

“What, you?” said my laky; “still here? 
How long is it, pray, since I requested you to 
leave the house?” 

Parsons stood in the middle of the room, 
astounded nnd dumb. Then her face changed: 
her dull eyes gleamed with the glitter of melted 
lead, and a sharp laugh broke from her; and, 
wheeling around, she. walked out of the room. 

When the young mulatto had done her work, 
my lady went down to meet her son, who had 
returned to the mansion, where he had accom- 
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parried the missionary, from 'whom that day 
Angela was to hear the Btory of her mother. 

Nothing could be more sweetly maternal than 
my lady’s reception of the young man—who met 
her, however, with a clouded brow: for he 
expected nothing better than a scene of expostu- ; 
lntion and protest. On the contrary, she came 
up to him bright With caressing smiles. She 
put one arm around his neck, and lovingly bent 
down his head that she might kiss his forehead. 
She had been longing to see him, she said. Her 
heart was breaking under a sense of disunion 
with her son—her dear, only son—whose happi¬ 
ness was more precious a thousand times than 
her own. She was a woman perhaps too proud, 
too unyielding, but not incapable of self-sacrifice. 
If he was still resolved to marry this young lady, 
she would yield her consent. 

Here Fausbrook’s brow cleared, his eyes 
brightened; he raised his mother's hand to his 
lips, and kissed it with almost passionate grati¬ 
tude. 

Then she shook her head, and, smiling upon 
him still, went on: But there was something 
that she wanted in return — nothing hard to 
grant: but was it wrong to suggest a little sepa¬ 
ration before the marriage? They were both so 
young, and really had been given no time for 
study of their own hearts. It would be a terrible 
tiling if this first love—that seemed immortal— 
should fail to endure the test of time. She only 
asked the separation of a few months—say from 
autumn till spring. Angela might return 
directly, with her grandfather, to their home 
among the Cayugas, while he was devoted to 
the duties of his regiment. Was this too much 
for a mother to ask ? 

The young man was irresolute. He walked up 
and down the room with impatient strides, 
while his generous nature reasoned with itself. 
She was ready to give up bo much; was he to J 
withhold all concession? j 

The brightening of his face—the kiss that he J 
left upon his mother’s uplifted and pleading \ 
face—was enough. The woman had played her \ 
last card well. 5 

Meantime the missionary and his grand- s 
daughter were together in Mrs. Clinton’s pretty j 
parlor, quite alone: for the good lady had x 
arranged it so. They were both very pale, and j 
shaken by emotions made all the more painful j 
from continued suppression. The old man lay ! 
back in his chair, completely exhausted by an j 
explanation that seemed to have torn up the last j 
remnants of pride left to him by the roots. He j 
had watched that young face as he faltered j 
through this narrative of shame, and, with j 


breathless dread, saw the blood retreat from it, 
drop by drop, until she knelt before him dumb 
and white like a statue. 

The old man leaned forward, and touched her 
with his hand. 

She started, and looked wildly in his face. 

“ I know—I know,” she said: “ he is waiting 
for my answer. He understood this, and yet 
would have married me before all the world! 
Oh, grandfather, grandfather! I cannot see him 
—I never can see him again. Take me home. 
Take me back into the woods, where Okalona 
has gone. She fled from the white people—so 
will we!” 

“ My child,” answered the old man, with per¬ 
suasive gentleness that was almost divine, “even 
in our pain, we must not be unmlndfhl of others. 
Take a little time for thought before you refuse 
to see this generous young man.” 

“Oh. grandfather, thought cannot change the 
truth, for him or for me. Only a little while 
ago, that good old lady told me what love is. 
Now you have taught me the meaning of shame. 
These things cannot go together.” 

The old man felt the chilling truth of these 
words. He had been forced to throw a burden 
of pain on this young life, only to increase that 
which had embittered his own. The thought 
filled him with exceeding pity. He took her 
hands, and smoothed them tenderly with his 
own, striving to give her a little of the sublime 
strength that had helped him forward in his 
duties to humanity. His arguments and his 
entreaties calmed her a little. She gave no 
consent to them, but listened. 

Then the old man left her, and went into 
another room, where Lord Fausbrook wa» 
waiting. 

“ You have told her—she consents ?” he ques¬ 
tioned, with feverish anxiety, as Meda ap¬ 
proached him. 

“ I have told her, but have not urged consent 
In that she must be free.” 

Fausbrook did not wait to hear this, but went 
at once to the room where Angela was sitting. 
She lifted her eyes to his face one instant, and 
they fell again. 

Fausbrook approached her with a pleading 
smile, and holding out both hands. 

4 * You have heard all this: but what does k 
matter to us, my darling—my wife?” 

Angela did not answer. Her bands lay like 
dead things In his clasp. He dropped on one 
knee, and strove to warm them with his kisses. 
8he tried fo draw them from him, but he would 
not give them up. 

“If there has been anything in what your 
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grandfather has said that can wound you, forget 
ft,” he pleaded, with eloquent intensity of desire. 
** There can be no misalliance with the descend* 
ant of an educated gentleman who has given the 
best part of a noble life to the good of humanity, 
and a man of as little real worth as myself. 
Believe me, dear one: that which seems to 
wound you so will always be a secret from the 
world.” 

Here Angela lifted her head, and wrung her 
hands from his. 

“ But we shall know it—you and 11” she 
exclaimed, with passionate intensity of feeling. 
“Remember—as I always must—that the aius 
of the fathers are visited on the children unto 
the third and fourth generation. I am only of 
the second. Let this shame, and the evil of it, 
die with me.” 

The young man was silenced for a moment; 
but he loved the girl too dearly for submission, 
and went on, pleading with eloquence so sweet 
and persuasive that sobs rose to the poor girl’s 
throat, and tears stole to her eyes; but in no 
other way did she* give signs o^yielding. 

While this scene was enacted in the bower- j 
room, Father Meda.sat alone in the parlor where 
Fausbrook had left him. Weak and weary with 
the pain of his interview with Angela, he was 
glad to rest himself awhile, and was sitting 
there inert and sad, when a side-door was par¬ 
tially opened, and a sharp, half-frightened, half- 
venomous face looked into the room. After this 
cowardly survey. Parsons came forward, holding 
a small parcel in her hand. 

“This belongs to you,” she said, speaking 
under her breath. “ I found it in the coffer she 
would never permit me to open: but one who 
keeps sharp watch can always find the way to 
any secret. Once she forgot to turn the key— 
only for & minute or two; but that was enough. 
She lmd discharged me, because I refused to be 
her lackey. I will go—but not till I have the 
satisfaction of telling bar that you have this.” 

. The old roan was bewildered. Parsons was 
breathless with passion, and crowded her words 
so closely together that he could not understand 
them. As he took the paper she forced upon 
him, she added, with emphasis: 

“ You are a Christian gentleman* and will not 
forget what a poor hard-used serving-woman 
has done for you.’,’ 

• With these Words Parsons went out of the 
room, and walked deliberately into that where 
Lady Fausbrook was sitting. My lady regarded 
her with chill surprise. 

“Still here?” shesaid. 

«• Yes, my lady, still here,” answered Parsons, 


holding to the door, as a means of retreat. “ I 
only came to say, if you should miss anything 
from that little silver box there, it was I who 
took it—I who have just given it to the old 
missionary, where it belongs.” 

Lady Fausbrook started to her feet, snatched 
the box, and dashed its contents out upon the 
table; then—sure of b©r loss, trembling in all 
her limbs, and white to her lips—turned upon 
the woman. But Parsons had disappeared. 

During some minutes. Father Mcda sat there 
in bewilderment, holding the paper thus 
strangely enforced upon him. At last he 
unfolded it, with a dreary sort of interest. It 
WU* a single sheet, closely written over, and, 
attached to it, a smaller paper, partly in print. 
He read this first, and instantly a shock of elec¬ 
tricity seemed to have thrilled him from head to 
foot. He read the printed paper through again, 
though it Bhook and rustled like dead leaves in 
kis hand. He then opened the larger sheet, 
hurried over it once, then, doubting his very 
eyesight, read it again wit,h forced deliberation. 
At lost the old man arose to his feet and stood 
upright, like one who had dropped a great burden 
of stone from his shoulders. A1J the nobility of 
his ancestors seemed restored to him. 

Thus changed, ho entered the room where 
Fausbrook was still pleading with Angela. 

“ Read thpse,” he said, holding out the papers. 

Fausbrook read them to the very end, at first 
glancing from line to line, with swift compre¬ 
hension* For one minute his face flushed, and a 
glad smile lay about his mouth ; but it faded 
slowly away, leaving him pale and serious. 
Angela wafehed him with grave interest. 

“What is it?” she questioned, appealing to 
her grandfather. 

Fausbroqk came forward, with the papers. 

* * It is the certificat e of your mother’s marriage 
with my kinsman, the late Earl of Forsborough, 
with clear proofs of everything connected with 
it: written out by his own hand—proofs that 
must insure to you his title, and the estates I 
supposed to be mine.” 

“No, no!” protested the girl. “The marriage 
surely may be proven, but not the other—I am 
but a girl. Grandfather! grandfather 1 tell him 
that he is mistaken.” 

“ No,” answered the old man, with evident 
reluctance. “The Earldom of Forsborough goes 
to heirs in general; descends alike to males and 
females. It grieves me to say this, Angela; but 
these proofs make you a peeress of Great 
Britain.” 

“And ho—and he?” exclaimed Angela. 

Fausbrook answered her, with a faint smile: 
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“I am colonel of a regiment in his M^esty’s 
army.’* 

Angela started to her feet, holding out her 
hand. 

“ Let me read the paper for myself.’* 

As Fausbrook handed her the papers, the door 
opened, and his mother came into the room. 
There was something strange in her appearance; 
a sinister light quivered in her crafty blue eyes; 
faint flashes of pink shot over the whiteness of 
her face; and when she saw the papers * in 
Angela’s hand, her fingers worked and quivered 
for one instant, as if she longed to spring upon 
them. But this nervous strain was quickly sub¬ 
dued—a smile came to her lips, like light on a 
withered rose. 

“Ah, I see: Parsons has obeyed my order, and 
at last my mission is ended. Arthur, you must 
forgive me. I did not think it fair to suppress 
those papers till after the marriage, though that 
was the dying wish of the late Bari—a sacred 
wish, which, but for an oversensitive regard 
for the family honor, I would have carried out to 
the letter.” 

A look of sweet ingenuousness came over the 
woman’8 face as she said this. She absolutely 
seemed to believe the falsehood that struck her 
auditors dumb with its suavo audacity. 

“ Having crossed the ocean,” she continued, 
“in order to carryout this sacred mission of 
justice, at the peril of my life, I may perhaps 
claim the privilege of being the first to congrat¬ 
ulate this young lady as a countesB in her own 
right.” 

After uttering these words with an air of the 
most gracious courtliness, my lady approached 
Angela, holding out her hand. 

Shrinking back from the offered courtesy, the 
girl turned her troubled eyes from the false 
smiles of the mother to the stern countenance of 
the son, and from that to her grandfather, who 
stood npnrt reading her thoughts, and perhaps 
anticipating them. Something in that calm, 
earnest face encouraged her. Back of the tiled 
hearth, a fire of hickory-wood was filling the 
room with its ruddy glow. Moving deliberately 
towards it, she dropped the paper into the heart 
of the flames. 

“ If J ever am a countess,” she said, reaching 
out her hand to the lover she had not till then 
accepted, “it will be when my Lord of Forebor- 
ough has made me so.” 

The great forests of the lake-country had been 
beautiful when they lay outstretched beneath the 
skies of that early autumn, heavy with leaves, 
and rich with gorgeous coloring, as if all the 
sunsets of a year had fused their splendor in one 


vast painting. But since then, nature—the snb- 
tile artist—had swept those forests with cold 
November winds, torn away their leaves, and 
hurled them, knee-deep, into the hollows; robbed 
the gray rocks of their herbage and touched 
their rugged points with snow. The lakes, crys- 
talixed here and there with ice, reflected nothing 
but the black shadows of banks covered with 
sere grass, tree-boles, and naked boughs, that 
penciled millions on millions of dark lines against 
a bleak sky, until the whole landscape was like 
the gloomy engraving of a lost picture. 

This scene was rendered more gloomy by heavy 
storm-clouds, on the night appointed for the 
death-fire of prisoners brought in from the 
cross-trails by the Cayuga* that Okalona had 
sent to aid Locarno in the capture of those two 
conspirators—John Roach and the French priest 
—while lying in ambush for Father Meda and 
his party, who were still ignorant of the dangera 
they had escaped. 

A messenger sent from the city, had brought 
many presents and kindly greetings from the 
missionary to his Cayuga friends. With the 
exoeption of a book or two; the lodge, with all it 
contained, was given to Looarne for a future 
home. The Indian woman who hod served the 
old man so many years still occupied the 
darkened building, lamenting the friend she 
had lost that night. 8he placed herself in front 
of her old home, with her faee turned toward a 
point of high land on the shore at her right. 
There a crowd of black figures were moving up 
the banks, or heaping pine-knots and chips, 
saturated with turpentine, around the stump of 
a girdled tree, which loomed* up, grim and gaunt, 
in the light of their torches. 

It seemed to the woman as if a thousand 
Indians, in fierce war-paint and glittering orna¬ 
ments, were flinging the light of their torches 
on the blAok waters of the lake. It may hare 
been so: for they had come from the villages on 
the Cayuga, and around the fortifications of 
Owasco, in crowds. Sachems, chiefs, braves, 
women, children, all were there—wild, eager, 
delirious with the hope of a grand death-fire, 
perhaps a little more exuberant in their cruelty 
than the high-born gentlemen and ladies of 
Spain assembled at a bull-fight, and almost as 
cold-blooded as a masked lynching-party in the 
heart of our own civilisation. As the wom^n 
looked, those torches multiplied: she could see 
the dusky green 6f the pines and hemlocks back 
of the death-.pile. Around it the savages 
gathered, howling and shouting out their rage 
of excitement in fierce yeUs. 

Now the death-fire was kindled; » handled 
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slender tongues of flame shot up the circle of 
pine-knots. In its light stood two prisoners, 
white as the death they were waiting for. 
Nearest to them was a crowd of chiefs, with 
Dahionet in front, and Okalona at his side— 
Okalona and Locarne, who had seized upon those 
two conspirators, and given them up to the tribe 
for a jubilee of fire. These were closed in by a 
double and triple wall of savages—lurid crowd, 
howling and shouting out their rage of excite¬ 
ment in fierce yells for the signal that was to 
hurl these white traitors into the flames. , 
That signal it was Okalona’s right to give: 
her swift feet and keen intelligence had Bent 
down the force which had taken the prisoners in 
the treacherous ambush. The right of inaugur¬ 
ating this carnival of fire rested with her- With 
all those wild eyes upon her—in the very whirl¬ 
wind of those impatient cries—she stood mute, 
and more pallid than the wretched beings her 
uplifted finger would condemn. The man whose 
white faoe and wild eyes were turned upon her 
betrayed no cowardliness that could harden her 
heart; he made no gesture of entreaty; but 
there was something in his eyes that paralyzed 
her hand. She could not lift it, but stepped 
forward, and stood between the two men and the 
fire—beautiful in the courage of her resolve. ] 
“The prisoners are mine. You have given j 
them to me. By the laws of our tribe, I can j 
give them up to torture, or set them free.’* j 
A hush of breathless expectation fell upon that: 
SAvage crowd. In the wild-fire of those glaring ! 
eyes, the girl might well have trembled; but she ) 
only faltered for a moment, then spoke out: ! 

“ It is my will that a band of trusty braves ] 
shall take these two men a day’s journey into j 


the wilderness, guarding them from all harm. 
Give them plenty of bread, dried-venison, and a 
gun, then let them go free, and, when they think 
of the Cayugas, know that the good white father 
they would have betrayed bos taught us how to 
forgive.” 

When Okalona ceased speaking, Dahionet 
stepped forward, and with his own hands cut the 
thongs that bound the two prisoners, and ordered 
a band of braves to guard: them through the crowd. 
Before he went, John Bo&ch threw himself at 
Okalona’s feet, and would have kissed them, in 
the deep humiliation of his -gratitude; but she 
recoiled from him as if a serpent had attempted 
to ooil itself around her, and made a gesture that 
he should be hurried away. 

It was indeed time: for her words hod raised 
a wild tumult of dissatisfaction among the 
savages. Some of them lowered fiercely on the 
prisoners as they passed, and followed them with 
threatening gestures. Others expressed their 
bitter disappointment by breaking up the fire and 
scattering its brands abroad with sullen fury. 

In the confusion, Dahionet came forward, 
with a stern and commanding front. His voice 
sounded loud and clear above the confiision os he 
spoke. 

“ There will be no death-fire,” he said, “but 
a grand dance of peace, and songs thnt the winds 
will carry to every wigwam that a Cayuga sleeps 
in. Bring more wood, till the flames leap high. 
Light nil the torches—fling them upward to the 
stars. This night Locarne will lead Okalona to 
the white father’s lodge. Throw a path of five 
across the lake, that the Great Spirit may watch 
the canoe that takes them there.” . 

[the end.] 
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Little fisher by the sea, 

Catching fishes—one, two, three— 

In your net of golden hair, 

Little fisher, oh, beware I 
Lest the fishes tangled there 
Should become a living snare. 

Well I know your face it ftir— 

That your heart It free from cart. 

Do you know the wrong you do, 
Breaking hearts that love you true? 
Oh! the days shall come to you 
When such fishing you shall rus: 

When the conquests that you make, 
When the hearts thnt you shall break, 
toali iu grim pro c ession stand, 


In the Past’s remembered land. 

Dimming all your future skies, 

With their sad accusing ores. 

Quit your fishing, little one— 

Quit the work so ill begun. 

When your heart grows large and sweet. 
Like a perfumed flowey complete. 

With his mystic where and how. 

Lots shall find jou out, I trow. 

Lore, that fisher never caught, 

All too priceless to be bought— 

Just the “ boy-god,” white and sweet, 
With blind eyes and wayward feet— 
Love perfected, heaven-sent, 

In your heart shall rest content. 
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BY ELLA ROD 

Mr. Coleman was half reclining in a corner of 
the broad, comfortable sofa in his bnck-parlor, 
the very picture of middle-aged content after a 
busy day. The student-lamp was lighted on the 
reading-table in the centre of the room, and 
tilings looked generally—as things always did 
when Mrs. Coleman had to do with them—par¬ 
ticularly cosy. 

The gentleman, while enjoying sweet-do-noth- 
ingness to its fullest extent, was contemplating 
his wife, and thinking what a very comfortable 
and altogether nice-looking person she was. She 
had, too, the useful faculty of taking so much 
care from her husband’s shoulders, that she 
might have said, after the etartiple of the French 
monarch: “The house: it is me”; but, being 
modest and womanly as well, She said nothing of 
the sort. She was satisfied with Mr. C. just as 
he was—and he was ceHhinly a very pleasant 
man. 

One would never think of looking for the trail 
of the serpent in so peaceful tin Eden; but it 
showed itself, nevertheless, on the evening in 
question; and begari in the ririgrag of the front¬ 
door bell. 

“ I hope that is no visitor,** said Mrs. Cole¬ 
man, who was reading aloud a particularly in¬ 
teresting book, and did not feel like entertaining 
company. 

“ I hope so, too,” remarked Mr. C., who never 
felt like entertaining company. 

Some sort of altercation was evidently going 
on between the servant and the beU*ringer, and 
the lady of the house went to the rescue. 

“ It is a man, ma’am, with a .n6te for the 
master,” volunteered Bridget; “and you said 
he wasn’t to be disturbed.” 

A great many useless communications, which 
seemed highly important to the bearers, were 
brought to the door for Mr. Coleman; and, as he 
was very tired, his wife resolved that, on this 
evening at least, lie should not be disturbed. 

“ Give it to me,” she said: “ I am Mrs. Cole¬ 
man.” 

“ My orders was strict, mum,** replied the 
man, who had nothing of the MercUry about 
him, “to deliver it into the gentleman’s own 
hands, and wait for an answer.” 

Mrs. Coleman was a fine-looking woman, with 
quite an imperial presence: and her manner of 
( 620 ) 


MAN CHURCH. 

saying “ You will not see him this evening, as 
he is very much fatigued: I will attend to the 
note” completely quelled the opposition. 

A queerly-folded and not over-clean half-sheet 
of note-paper was placed in her hand, and when 
she had made out the mis-spelled and pencil- 
marked contents, a flush rose to her face, as she 
said, very haughtily, to the messenger: “Tell 
'the person who sent you that there is no answer.” 

She turned and swept back to the sitting-room, 
and the man, after standing irresolute for a 
moment, departed. He was kindly expedited in 
this movement by Bridget, who almost shut lie 
door on his back: for, having lefl a follower 
downstairs, she had quickly settled in her own 
mind that he was only some “begging-trash.” 

“ Richard,” sUid Mrs. C., with dreadful calm¬ 
ness, “who is 1 Lily Ann’?” 

Mr. Coleman looked np, bewildered. Some¬ 
thing in his wife’s tone struck him as peculiar; 
but he never goessed conundrums, and was not 
quick at repartee. So he only replied, help¬ 
lessly: “ I don’t know.” 

A certain expression flitted over the lady’s 
face, and it was with slightly dilated nostrils 
that she continued: “Perhaps this note will 
enlighten you: 

“ * Deer Mister Kolemitn : 

“‘If youre goin to bee home this eavenin ile 
com over and sea you. 

“ 4 Yure effeeshunate 

414 Lily Ax.* 

44 What does it mean ?” 

hlr. C. looked ns though his hair were grad¬ 
ually rising up on hur^ead, while his eyes grew 
in proportion. But hSKrife’s eyes demanded an 
answer: and at length he gasped forth : “Susan 
Amelia, I never heard of the woman before.” 

Mrs. Coleman’s full name was a form of oath 
with him, as he never used it on light occasions; 
and his words carried conviction with them. 
Besides, a glance at the open, guileless ffcce, and 
eminently domestio air, was sufficient to disarm 
all suspicion; and it seemed as reasonable to 
expect a steady-going cart-horse to jump a fence, 
or exchange his moderate jog-trot for a race with 
the wind. 

“It is a wonderfully braxen performance,” 
continued his wife, in great perplexity; “ and I 
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begin to think that you are going to be black* 
mailed. But do not pay them one cent, Richard ; 
stick it out to the last, and the wretches will be 
exposed.” 

This was not a pleasant prospect; but pres¬ 
ently the gentleman exclaimed, with a sort of 
relief: “ There is Walter’s step—perhaps it is 
some affair of his.” 

Walter Coleman, the only child, xtcti twenty- 
two, sauntered into the room as he came down¬ 
stairs, on his way out for the evening, bringing 
in his wake an indescribable atmosphere of best 
Havanas, a touch of delicate perfumery, and 
immaculate cleanliness. It could be seen at the 
first glance that be was one of those favored 
mortals who have only to show themselves to 
win golden opinions from all sorts of people; 
and possibly this hapless moth of a Lily Ann 
hod been singeing herself in the flame of his 
charms until her brain became disturbed. Noth¬ 
ing is impossible to parental vanity. 

But oh ! the delicate scorn in the young gen¬ 
tleman’s well-modulated voice os he repeated the 
inharmonious cognomen, “ Lily Ann.” 

“So far as I know,” he remarked, loftily, “I 
have no correspondents among the housemaid 
class; and I should call this dainty epistle a 
clumsy attempt to blackmail father. I am not 
Mr. Coleman.” 

And kissing hia mother good-night, he de¬ 
parted. 

Poor Lily Ann herself waited in a fever of 
impatience for the return of her messenger. She 
had quarreled with her companions, and felt 
very much in need of a change: although this 
particular change was not one of distance, as she 
lived in the same street, only a few doors off. 

She was quite a richly -dressed young person : 
her white India muslin, trimmed with lace and 
rose-colored ribbons, being of the finest and 
handsomest; and she would have been pretty, 
except for a somewhat sickly and fretful look. 
She was a decidedly ligature rosebud of ten 
years; and she and her mother had come from 
New Orleans, to spend the summer with an aunt 
and cousins in B-. 

Mr. Walter Coleman was well known and 
much liked by the family; and he had taken a 
sort of teasing fancy to the little Southern 
visitor. She was so precocious and full of airs 
that she amused him; and he was rather 
touched, too, by the child’s desperate devotion. 
She claimed him os her own particular property, 
and would always sit as close to him as she pos¬ 
sibly could. Mrs. Wrede, the mother, was a 
young woman, gay and worldly, and left Lily 
quite too much to her own devices. 
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Walter’s chivalry was enlisted for the neg¬ 
lected child ; and her young lady cousins were 
not too well pleased to see her monopolize so 
much of his attention. “You must come and 
see me,” he had said, laughingly. But Lily 
took it quite in earnest; and on this evening— 
when she had been very generally sent to Cov¬ 
entry—she resolved to try it. 

The queer little midget had views of her own 
on the subject of etiquette; and one of these was 
that young ladies should take no step without 
previously writing a note. Besides, “ Mr. Cole¬ 
man,” os she hod; always heard'him called, was 
the only one of his family whom she knew ; and 
it would be awkward for her to go there if he 
was not at home. She bestowed a good deal of 
thought and labor on that note; and then—being 
well supplied with money—she paid the man 
who cut the grass twenty-five cents to take it to 
Mr. Coleman, and get an answer. 

As this was a strictly private and confidential 
performance, Lily watched for her messenger 
from the door-step, and ran to meet him as soon 
os he appeared in sight. But when he told her 
that the note bad been taken from his hands by 
a masterful-looking lady, who read it and said 
there was no answer, the child went upstairs, 
bitterly disappointed, and cried herself to sleep, 
with many sobs. 

The next evening, when Lily had Walter Cole¬ 
man in a corner to herself, she relieved her 
feelings by telling him the story: but she was 
very much puzzled at his amusement. It did 
not seem to her in the least funny; and she 
had expected him to sympathize with her, and 
tell her what to do next time. 

Instead of this, however, he laughed and 
laughed, and finally said: “But why didn’t 
you just sign ‘Lily,’ instead of ‘Lily Ann’? I 
might have guessed then who it was. No one 
ever calls you ‘Lily Ann.’” 

“ No,” looking very wise, “ but that is really my 
name: and I have beard that when people write 
anything, they must put the whole of their name 
to it.” 

“ But you didn’t put the whole of your name,” 
persevered the amused young man, “for your 
last name is Wrede; and if you hod signed that,. 
I should have known who it was from, in spite 
of the ‘Ann.’ But come—I nm going to take you 
to see me, and to see my mother, too; and then 
you will not have to write me any more notes 
about it.” 

The child put her little hand in his, with per¬ 
fect confidence; and even while introducing the 
veritable “ Lily Ann” who had been suspected of 
nefarious designs upon the peace of an inoffen- 
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sire family, Walter Coleman was conscious of a Mrs. Coleman took her at once to her loving 
feeling of tenderness toward the half-civilized heart; and in after years, when she had become 
girl, utterly unconventional, who had never her daughter, she often laughed at her own 
known a mother’s faithful, devoted care. indignation over the episode of Lilt Ann. 


TWO SIDES 


BT MARJORIE MOORE. 


ONE SIDE. 


THE OTHER SIDE. 


I saw him again last night, 

I stood on the sloping hill. 

The west was bright as gold, 

And the mocking wind was still: 
The air was sweet with a breath 
That only belouga to June, 

And down in the east hung low 
The fall-faced, red young moon. 


I want for a walk last night. 

In the edge of the even-fall. 

The thrush was singing sweet. 

And loud was the robin's call; 

There was peace in the warm, soft air. 
And peace in the brooding sky. 

But no peace in my restless heart. 
With its pain that cannot die. 


He walked along the road 
That creeps at the foot of the slope, 

He would see mo where I stood, 

And my heart throbbed wild with hope; 
Bat he never lifted his eyes 
As he pass e d with even tread, 

And I turned away with a sigh 
As we turn from the face of the dead. 


1 thought I had learned to endure. 
To suffer and bear alone; 

I bad fronted fate at last. 

With a face as grim as her own ; 
Bnt just lost night my vows 
Proved treacherous ropes of air. 
For site stood at the top of the hill. 
With the afterglow in her hair. 


Ah, perhaps he was vexed at me. 

For the very last time that we met, 

We faced the truth and our lives 
With a bitter, unspoken regret 
Did he think mo forward and bold ? 

He must know that I meant no barm— 
I had never a thought of wrong 
When I laid my hand ou his arm. 


Did she think me angry or vexed. 

Or cruel, or rude, or cold ? 

That I did not dare to stay— 

Did her true heart need to be told? 
Had I looked at all on her face, 

In a madness wild and sweet, 

I had periled her soul and mine, 

And laid my love at her feet. 


It was only the touch of a hand 
On an arm that may never be 
A folded shelter of rest, 

A haven of refuge for me. 

We were busy with earnest talk, 

And I know not quite uow it cams. 

But my cheeks grew hot in the dark— 

In the dark lest he thought me to blame. 

So I stood on the hill till the night 
Came down, with her sable fold, 

And stole the bloom from the winds, 

And robbed the sky of its gold ; 

Perhaps he might come to me yet 
In the glow of the young moon rise, 

With the dew agleam on the grass, 

And the stars abloom in the skies. 


I sat awhile in tbe gloom 
Of the sombre, solemn pines: 

I would hide myself from the world 
Where the garish daylight shinee: 
Alone with ray lore and pain. 

And my memories sweet of her 
Who thrills niy blood like wine. 

And sets my so^ftrtiR 


At last, when long and slant 
Tbe shadows lay to the west. 

And softer sang the rill 
As it cradled the stars on its breast, 
1 girded my tired heart up, 

And with steadfast step and true 
I passed once more where she stood. 
Alone in the moonlight and dew. 


He came, but ho did not Stop. 

He went, with the same qnlck tread, 
Not even slacking a step, 

Not even turning his head. 

He has conquered his love and pain, 
He is true to himself and his trust, 
And 1 honor him all the more, 

While I lie in the dew and the dust. 


Had she spoken but one little word. 
Or ever so faint a call, 

I bad gone to her side at once, 

No matter what fate might befall. 
But bravely she kept to her trust, 
She is noble and trns I know, 

And I love her all the more. 

That my faint heart fails to be so. 
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LUCIA'S FOUR-LEAVED SHAMROCK. 


BT ELLA OUIBKI8T, 

It was a sad-faced yet lovely girl that stood J hate each other yet.” She spoke bravely, though 


by the window, looking out on the dismal streets, 
and on the driving Deoember sleet. 

“ Lucia,’* said Mrs. Prime, a thin, pale invalid 
of forty, 44 how different this Christmas is from 
the one we spent in New Orleans three years 
ago. If your dear father had lived, we might 
be happy now. But how can I endure both his 
loss and our poverty?” 

The poor lady sobbed aloud as she spoke: and 
her daughter, alas ! already knew—and only too 
well—what poverty was. Lees than three years 
ago she had been rich and courted: but one day 
her kind father had gone from their hotel hale 
and strong, to be brought book, within an hour, 
the pulse stilled, the soft brown eyes forever 
closed. Apoplexy, the physicians called it. 

Lucia bore her trouble as best she could, and 
comforted her hysterical mother upon their pain¬ 
ful journey home from New Orleans. When the 
lost sad rites were over, and Mr. Prime’s affairs 
oame to be looked into, it was found that there 
were other troubles to meet: for the widow and 
daughter had little to live upon. Mrs. Prime’s 
Southern winters and luxurious life — made 
necessary by her health, as the doctors had 
said—bad cost them their fortune; and now 
they were compelled to remove to a small house 
belonging to them in a Western city, and to rely 
chiefly on Lucia’s earnings for their support. 

Mrs. Prime could not reooncile herself, how¬ 
ever, to living in this rough, stinted way, nor to 
Lucia’s standing behind the counter of 44 Pelham 
Brothers’ Trade Palaoe”; and so, by fretful 
repinings and incessant complaints, made poor 
Lucia’s lot doubly hard to bear. 

This very morning ijM^MKhter had used the 
last of the coffee, the of butter for her 

mother’s dry-toast. There was little food in the 
house, and no money to purchase more. But 
this was not alL Lucia, with a number of other 
clerks, had been discharged from the Pelham 
Brothers’ servioe. 44 The times were hard, trade 
dull,” they were told; and so they were left to 
starve. When Mrs. Prime finally was told this, 
her lamentations were loud indeed. 

44 Dear mamma, do not grieve so,” said Lucia; 
“ God will take care of us. Is there not a 
promise for the widow and the fatherless ? It is 
always darkest before the dawn. Betides, we 


she hardly felt so, in the effort to cheer her 
mother. 

44 Ahl but to think, my dear,” replied the 
mother, wringing her hands, 44 that you will 
have now, maybe, to go out os a common ser¬ 
vant a maid of all work ! What else is left?” 

Lucia had been looking at her window-plants, 
meantime, and now excitedly called: 

14 Ob, mamma, see! At the roots of this helio- 
, trope there are three four-leaved clovers. Nurse 
| Elsie used to tell me it was a lucky omen to find 
\ a shamrock, and we will take it so, dear.” 

! She had hardly spoken, when there was a 
| knock at the door, and a servant with a note. 

> It was from Mrs. Lawrence, the great lady of 
i the place, asking if Miss Prime would attend 
j to the floral decorations for a large Christmas 
j party to be given at her house that evening. 
She had admired, the writer snid, Miss Lucia's 
taste in the flower-festival for the Sunday-school 
—which she had seen the day before—and she 
hinted delicately that she would pay liberally 
for asking her to come oat on such a day. 

Lucia read the note, with tears of thankfbl- 
ness in her eyes. Here was a way, for awhile 
at least, out of their troubles. 44 Oh’, mother 
dear,” she cried, “did I not say God would 
provide for us?” She donned her old frayed 
cloak, and hastened to Mrs. Lawrence’s house, 
itogardfess of the raging storm of sleet. Here, 
amid the beautiftil flowers, she forgot her 
gloom; and even, as the nimble fingers arranged 
the wreaths and festoons of smilax, and baskets 
of loveliest roses, began to sing softly to herself. 

When all Was finished, Mrs. Lawrence herself 
came in, and, with a few kind words of npprobo- 
j tion, placed a note in Lucia’s hand. Left to 
l herself, our heroine could not help looking at 
| the note, which she found held twenty dollars. 

| “Oh, how good of her!” she cried. 44 1 must 
{ hurry and tell mamma.” She began to put on 
) her hnt at the words, but was so full of joy that 
; the singing, before half suppressed, uncon* 
\ sciously burst forth aloud. Thinking of the old 
| times three years before, she remembered, that 
J on this very same day she had placed a bit of 
? holly ooquettishly in her hair, after dinner; and 
\ when young Colonel Darcy, the son of an old 
. friend of her fitther**, bad been dining with 
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them in New Orleans. She recalled his look of 
admiration; and taking some green from a 
wreath, she began to adorn herself os she had 
done then. She remembered how he had hung 
about her all the evening; how she had sung 
“Annie Laurie,” at his request; and as she 
glauced in an opposite mirror, she commenced 
warbling the dear old tune. Would she ever see 
the Colonel again? He had gone to Europe, just 
after that dinner, on Government business, and 
they had never heard of him since. He prob¬ 
ably did not even know of her father's death, 
much less of their present destitution. Or, more 
likely, he had quite forgotten them. She sighed 
unwittingly at this idea. The sod thought lent, 
however, a deeper pathos to her tones: the 
teai-s came to her eyes, her voice almost broke. 

Suddenly the door of the apartment was 
opened, and Mrs. Lawrence came in again : but 
this time she was not alone. By her side was 
a tall soldierly figure, whom Lucia recognized at 
once. It was Colonel Darcy himself. 

“ I thought I could not be mistaken,” he cried, 
coming forward, with both hands extended. “I 
was making a call on Mrs. Lawrence, and, in the 
hall, heard your voice. Ah ! do not shrink from 
an old friend.” For Lucia, embarrassed, covered 
with blushes, and trembling so she could hardly 
stand 9 instinctively withdrew a step, for the 
moment fearing that her reminiscences had been ! 
divined. 44 If you only knew how often I thought 
of you all these years,” continued the Colonel, 
4< you would be at least a little glad to see me.” 

It was more than an honr after this before 
Lucia got away; and when she rose fc> go, she 
found Mrs. Lawrence’s carriage waiting^o take 
her home, with the Colonel os an escort. Mrs. 
Lawrence bod known Lucia before to-dny merely 
ns a pretty pale-faced girl, who apparently had 
seen better times, and whom—meeting at church 
and in the Sunday-school only—she had simply 
a bowing acquaintance with. But when she 
heard our heroine’s romantic story, which came 
out in consequence of the Colonel’s eager ques¬ 
tions, her sympathies were fully awakened. 

“To think it is three years this very day 
since I saw her last,” the Colonel had said, 
turning from Lucia to Mrs. Lawrence. 44 1 was 
detailed, you know, to accompany the British 
army to Afghanistan, and afterwards to instruct 
the Japanese Government in our American sys¬ 
tem of taetics. I was thus, for more than two 
years, out of the way of hearing news from 
America. But I wrote twice to your father,” he 
continued, turning again to Lucia, 44 and, I must 
confess, was hurt that be did not reply: for at 
that time I did not know the reason. It was 


only when I got back to New Orleans that I 
heard. In New York, afterwards, 1 made 
inquiries about you and your mother, but could 
learn nothing, only that you had come West. 
What a lucky chance that, in spite of the storm, 
on passing through this place, I determined to 
call on my old friend Mrs. Lawrence! I am on 
my WAy bock to New Orleans, and here only for 
the day. If I hod not come, and if I had not 
recognized your voice—” 

He stopped, as if his emotion was too great, but 
his looks were eloquent with meaning; and it 
was at this stage that Mrs. Lawrence saw the pos¬ 
sible romance, and rose and rung ibr the carriage. 

It was a very different Lucia who went home 
from the one that hud come. Lying back on the 
luxurious Batin cushions, with a pair of dark, 
admiring eyes opposite to her, she was as obliv¬ 
ious of the blinding sleet without as of the cares 
and sorrows of the past three years. After the 
Colonel had bowed his leave at the door of the 
little cottage, she fairly flew upstairs to tell her 
mother the good news, and, to her surprise, 
found that lady even more excited than herself. 

“Twenty dollars? Oh I that will keep us ever, 
ever so long. And Mrs. Lawrence sent you home 
in the carriage? And the Colonel came with 
you? Oh! I always liked him, but thought ho 
had forgot us liks the rest.” She clapped her 
haqds in joy. 

44 We can have such a happy Christmas now,” 
said Lucia. 44 1 will go out at once and buy seme 
things. . The storm ? Oli I I don’t mind it a bit, 
mhmsey dear.” And somehow—can the reader 
guess the connection ?—as she ran out of the 
room she began to sing “Annie Laurie.” 

It was even a happier Christmas than Lucia 
had thought: for it brought the Colonel early to 
make a call; and before he left he had extorted 
a promise from our heroine to be his, early in the 
Bpring. 44 1 have loved you nil these years,” he 
said; “ever since I djMIgtyour father’s, in fact. 
Only the mission r^^^n hand prevented my 
speaking then: I knew it was too soon. Arfd 
afterwards I fancied your father hod divined my 
thoughts, and refrained from writing on pur¬ 
pose.” While Lucia, on her part, with many 
blushes, acknowledged that she had been think¬ 
ing of him at the very moment he was passing 
through Mrs. Lawrence’s hall. 

44 Didn’t I tell you, mamma,” she said, when 
she and her mother were alone again, and she 
went to the window where her flower-pots were, 
44 that good luck was coming to ns? Ob, you 
needn’t shake your head 1 I shall always 
believe it was because of this Four - lravrp 
Shamrock.” 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY IMILT H. MAT. 



No. 1—Is a dinner-toilette, of brochd satin and ■ sleeve. Four yards of brocade, and twelve yards 
plain satin the color of the brocaded flowers. ; of satin, will be required for this costume. Of 
Black brocaded satin or velvet, with black satio \ 
sarah or cashmere for the basque and overskirt, • 
will make a very stylish suit. The skirt, which j 
is of the brocli^, is cut in battlements at the? v T' 

edge, the spaces being filled in with a knife- j 
plaiting of satin. The basque is pointed back i - v >y 

and front, with small paniers and full drapery J 4 

at the back: all of the plain material. All ; 


sleeves are put in to full np on the shoulder. . course, the brocade is made on a foundation- 
wbich is quite becoming to a slight figure, but < lining, the back breadths being only a half-yard 
the reverse to a stout one. Our model calls for ; deep, as the back-drapery is arranged and 
half-long sleeves, bat this is optional. A bU<cf fastened to the skirt; also the paniers. Small 
-giiinnre embroidery or lace forms the cuff, aad is \ buttons are still the most popular, 
simply turned up plain on the outside of the; No. 2—Is a walking-costume, of very dark 
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navy-bloe cloth. The underskirt is plain, and j up over a silk foundation-skirt, to relieve the 
braided with black mohair braid, after the design j weight: if silk is too expensive, then use a cheap 
seen in the illustration. A narrow knife-plaiting \ alpaca or serge—never the cloth. Eight to nine 
of silk or satin edges the skirt, and is put on to \ yards of cloth will be required. 

No. 8—Is a walking or house-costume, for a 



young la^y, composed of polka-dotted silk or 
satin for the underskirt, with cashmere for the 
overdress and basque. Any dark color—such u 
seal-brown, maroon, invisible-green, or marine- 
blue—is most suitable. The skirt, which is of 
the dotted material, is perfectly plain, but quite 


the foundation-skirt. The drapery is simply 
hemmed on the edge, and forms a full apron in 
front, and irregular puffs at the back. At the 
sides it is caught up with a thick silk cord. The 
jacket-basque is pointed in front, and has two 
hollow plaits at the back forming the postillion. 
It is braided in a corresponding design, from the 


No. 4. 


points in front to the side-back, as seen. And ( Alii at the baek. The overdress is simply 


the braid is arranged np the fronts to form > hemmed on the edge, and forms a deep apron* 
brandebourgs, with loops of thft braid fastening j front, drawn np very high at the sides, asd 
over the buttons. All cloth suits should be made i bunched up very much at the back. The short 
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basque has a plaited rest in front, fitted m to 
the figure as far as the waist, then the plaits are 
left loose from under the belt. Two hollow 
plaits make the fullness at the back. A velvet 
belt with buckle is worn at the waist. Standing 
collar of velvet; also cuffe. : Six to seven, yards 
of dotted satin for the underskirt, six to eight 
yards of double-fold cashmere for the overdress 
and basque, will be required. 

No. 4—Is a redingote, of silk, cloth, or camel’s- 
hair. It is to be worn over a plain silk or satin 
skirt, trimmed with three narrow knife-plaitings. \ 


Ho. 7. 


It is almost needless to say this costume should 
be of entirely black material. The passementerie 
trimmings for the front of the waist, shoulders, 
and back, are all of black chenille. Many ladies 
would prefer the garment perfectly plain, 
simply buttoned in front, and at the back a 
handsome sash bow and ends of velvet; or even 
that may be dispensed with and only two buttons 
used at the points where the plaits forming the 
fullness at the back turn under. Eight to nine 
yards of twenty-four inch silk or satin, or six 
yards of double-fold material, will be required. 


Ho. 5. 
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of six to eight years. The garment is cut with 
closely-fitting sacqu e-fronts, and two double box- 
plaits from the waist at the back forming the 
fullness for the skirt at the back. A small 
shoulder-cape, lined with silk, and. trimmed with 
a band of plush, velvet, or fur, is fastened in 
front with two large silk buttons and loop of 
cord. Cuffs to match. A broad sash is tied at 
the right side just below the waist-line. This is 
altogether optional. We think the garment 
rather more stylish without the sash. 

No. 6—Is a combined house and walking- 
costume, for a little girl of six to eight years. 
It is of cashmere, merino, or camel's-liair. The 
elongated waist has a double box-plait in front, 
and a corresponding one at the back. Two knife- 
plaited ruffles form the trimming for the skirt, 



No. 8. 


where the skirt joins the waist. A sash of \ 
velvet ribbon is arranged with long loops and j 
ends both back and front, as seen in the illus¬ 
tration. The shoulder-cape is adjustable, and is 
of plush ot* velvet. Cuffs to match. 

No. 7.—For a baby. We give here a tucked 


yoke, with skirt tucked into it as far as the waist 
in front, and loose at the back. A band of 
insertion is arranged at the waist, and strings 
tie from it to the back. 

No. 8—Is a winter-coat, for a boy of five to 
seven years. It is made of brocaded velvet, and 



i> trimmed with a band of fur on the bottom, on 
\ the sleeves, and at the throat. The coat is 
s double-breasted, and buttons diagonally from the 
S right to the left side. This model is equallf 
| suitable for plain or fancy cloth or velveteen, 
j No. 9—Is a costume for a boy or girl of four 
to five years. The skirt is of tartan plaid, set 
in box-plaits upon a petticoat-body. Under tbs 
edge of the skirt a tiny knife-plaited ruffle 
shows, of the plain material, which is cash¬ 
mere. The bodice fits the figure like a little 
basque, and has a plaited vest in front. The 
back is cut in two square tabs from the side- 
seams to the middle back-seam, and trimmed 
with a flat worsted braid. The sash is tied 
across the front and under the tabs, the bow snd 
ends coming out at the back. A deep sailor- 
oollar, edged with braid, and cuffs to match, 
complete this costume. 
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We give here a back and front view of the } No 4. — Half of Side-Back. 

newest style of jacket that has come out this ! No. 6.— Sleeve. 

season. It is called “The Carmen Jacket,” The letters on the Supplement show how the 
and is quite the most fashionable affair of its pieces are to be put together. If the sleeve 

kind. Folded in with the number is a Supple- needs lengthening, it must be added to nt the 

ment, containing full-size patterns by which to bottom. The skirt of the jacket can also be 
cut it out. The jacket consists, as will be seen, lengthened, if desired, without altering the 
of five pieces, viz: style. The jacket is made of brocaded velvet. 

No. 1.— ITalf of Front. trimmed with bands of fur. Plain velvet or 

No. 2.— Half or Side-Front. cloth will be equally stylish, trimmed with 

No. 3.— Half of Back. Astrakan. 
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T 0 I L E T-T ABLE POCKET. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



This useful little receptacle is made of plush, 
with a tiny sprny embroidered on one corner. 
It is then stretched over card-board, and lined 
with silk: folded in shape, and suspended by a 
loop. 


LADIES' PATTERNS. 

Any ityltt lit till* nunr.Ler will be sent by mail on receipt 
of full price for corresponding article in price list belov 
Patterns will be put together and plainly marked. Pattern* 
designed to order. 


Princess Dreas: Plain..JO 

“ “ with drapery and trimming, .... 1.00 

Polonaise,..50 

Combination Walking Suita,.1-00 

Trimmed Skirts..JO 

Watteau W rapper,.Jo 

Plain or Gored Wrappers,.-35 

Basques,..35 

Coats,..35 

“ with Testa or skirts cut off,.JO 

Overskirts,.J5 

Talnuts and Dolmans, . . . . J5 

Waterproofs and Circulars,.J5 

Ulsters,..35 

CHILDREN’S PATTERNS. 

Dresses: Plain, . . . .25j Basques and Coats, . . .25 

(Combination Suits, . . .35 j Coals A Vest* or Chit Skirts .35 

Skirts and Overskirts, . .25njVrappere,.3 

Polonaise: Plain, . . . .SofWftterpruof*. Circular* 

“ Fancy, . . .35| and Ulsters,. ... ^5 

BOYS’ PATTERNS. 

Jackets,.25' Wrappers..3 

I’ants,.20 Gents' Shirts, . . . . J»> 

Vests,.201 u Wrap|>or8, . . . JO 

Ulsters,.30 1 


\ Infant’s wardrobe, including seven pieces, ffl.00: Slip, 
\ Dress, Baricoat, Band, Sliirt, Bib, Cloak. 

< We have marked iu the catalogue the patterns we alway* 

< keep in Block. 

\ In sending orders for Patterns, please send the number 
$ and month of M&gnzine, also No. of j>age or figure or any- 
| thing definite, aud also whether for l.idy or child. Addiea, 
' Mrs. M. A. Jones, 28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 


COLORED PATTER 


BY MRS. J A 


Always on the lookout for novelties for 
“ Peterson,” we give, in the front of the number, 
a new style of work, called Trellis-work, printed 
in the appropriate colors — one of those costly 
and beautiful embellishments, uiore expensive 
than many chromos, only to be found in this 
magazine. 

It is especially suitable for chair-backs, mantel¬ 
piece valances, etc., or, in summer, for chiinney- 
screens. It can also be appliqu6d as bordering 
to curtains, or to the panels of standing screens. 
The materials required are slate-colored strong 
linen or brown holland for the backing, scarlet 
sateen, dark-green sateen, or cretonne for the 
leaves and hewers, and gold American-cloth for 
the trellis-staves. 
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N: TRELLIS-WORK. 


N E WEAVER. 


j For embroidering, various shades of filoselle 
5 are used—two shades of scarlet, two of crimson, 
two of brown, one purple, one fawn, one ligbt- 
\ yellow, and several of green and old-gold. 

| Commence and proceed with the work as fol- 
| lows: Cut two pieces of linen the size required 
for your piece of work. Lay them one over the 
\ other. Cut some strips of the gold-cloth half an 
| inch wide; fasten them firmly down to the linen 
in the form of a trellis, by taking the stitches 
across the strips, not through them. Draw with 
| a pencil the flowers and buds on the scarlet 
| sateen, and cut them out with a pair of scissors, 
j Proceed in the same way on the green and brown 
j sateen or cretonne for the leaves, stalks, and 
j calices. Fasten the flowers and buds in their 
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places with a needle and white cotton, and work s the leaves in greens, browns, and old-golds, 
the outlines with open buttonhole-stitch, mark- > Overcast the under side of the gold trellis with 
ing the Bhape of the leaves where they overlap l dark-brown, and the upper side with light- 
witk three or four strands of the darkest shade \ brown. Then work on the top of the overcasting 
of scarlet silk. j one row of crewel-stitch (taking the stitches into 

Now fasten down the calices, leaves, and > the silk, not into the gold-cloth), with the corres- 
stalks, and overcast them in the same way with j ponding shades of brown. Now, with a sharp- 
different shades of green, old-gold, and brown. \ pointed pair of scissors, cut away carefully all the 
Shade the flowers and the buds with the lighter j backing that shows on the right side of the work, 
scarlets and crimsons. Work in the centres of j It may be necessary to put a few threads of 
the flowers with purple, fawn, dark-brown, and j black or green silk across the back of the work, 
yellow-green. Put in the pistils and the stamens > in any places where the points of the leaves or 
with light-yellow and a little bright-green. Vein * flowers would curl up. 


MUSIC BASKET. 


BY MRS. J A 5 K WEAVER. 



This is a time when everything is being util- j flowers and leaves. The lambrequin is of good 
ized, whilst addiug to the brightness of the merino, the rounds worked in deep points; the 
room. The music-basket is composed of a strong rest in stem-stitch and point-lances. Large pom- 
square brown wicker-basket, mounted on white pons of wool of different colors are attached to 
castors. The top is covered with a cushion, j every other scallop of the lambrequin, and 
forming a seat. The embroidery is on black or nearly cover the rest of the basket. The basket 
dark-maroon velvet or cloth, and worked with is used for sheet-music or light fancy-work. Two 
crewels, with some few stitches in silks to \ loops of heavy cord are adjusted to the lid, to 
brighten the work. Any simple design of i use in opening. 


FOLDING-SCREEN FOR PHOTOGRAPHS. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVEB. 


In the front of the number we give engravings ) fold one above the other. They are covered with 
of a folding-screen for photographs, and also of satin, and embroidered en pa9t(, representing 
one of the frames, full size. The folding-screen, forget-me-nots, leaves, and buds, as will be seen 
as will be seen, is arranged to contain four cartes- from the full-sized one we have engraved. This 
de-vidte. The frames are fastened together, and ‘ would be a charming affair for a Christ mas-gift. 
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HOUSEWIFE: WITH DETAIL OF EMBROIDERY 


BT MBS. Jill WBAVl*. 



A housewife is almost indispensable to the \ velvet, or dull kid can be used for the outside, 
traveler of either sex. The model here illus- the lining being of silk, with a flannel leaf for 
trated is eminently simple and useful, contain- j the pins. The design of ivy-leaves can be either 
ing, as it does, needles, pins, silk, thread, and ' embroidered in silks or crewels. If kid be used 
instruments for working; and in the pocket are j for the outside, the design may be painted. An 
buttons, hooks, thimble, etc. Either cloth, J excellent thing for a Christmas gift. 
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MUFF OF SATIN OR SILK 


BT MBS. JAII WEAVE! 



This dressy little muff is made of black satin > centre of the muff. Two gathered mffles of the 
or silk. Half a yard of satin, cut in half, and • satin or of ribbon trim the sides. Line and 
tiie two breadths sewed together, and then j wad with silk and wool. A bow and ends of 
gauged at either side with four rows, forms theJ velvet ribbon ornaments the top. 


FOLDING FIRE-SCREEN, Etc., Etc. 

BT MBS. JAKE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number we give a very j 
beautiful artistic design for a folding-screen thatj 
may bo used for a fire-place, or to shut off n 5 
draught from a door, etc., etc. It is designed i 
expressly for needle-work, and should be exe- j 
cuted in crewels and silks. Each fold of the \ 
screen is divided into three panels—the upper < 
one for the birds, the middle portion for the rose j 
design, and the lower for the fish. The rose— ? 
as will be seen in the illustration—is done on j 
a light ground, while the bottom and top panels j 
are the reverse. A very good material for > 
embroidering on is cashmere, whioh can be had j 
in every shade of color, from dark olive-green to 
lightest yellow, so that all tastes can be suited, j 
The birds and fish-panels should be treated: 
rather in outline, and in one tone of color—aay 
blues for the birds, and browns and yellows for 
the fish. The use of gold thread to indicate the 
water or clouds'would greatly euhance the offeoL 


The rose is drawn very ornamentally, and should 
be worked in nice tones of green, the stems in 
reddish-brown, and the flowers in light-pink 
silk, with a darker red outline and yellow cen¬ 
tres. The butterflies should be choseu from those 
with few colors, such as the whites, sulphur, and 
clouded-yellow. The color of the ground might 
be light lemon-yellow or yellow-green, or even a 
salmon tint; and the flowers and butterflies 
must be made darker or lighter, as looks the 
more effective. 

The advantage of dividing up the leaves of the 
screen into two or three panels is that you gnin 
variety by being enabled to treat each panel in a 
different way. If each pattern be in all the 
panels, it is difficult to avoid monotony; whereas, 
by introducing different birds and fisb, it gives 
additional interest. The frame itself is improved, 
too, and is Certainly made stronger, the cross¬ 
bars giving gftat support to the uprights. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

“ Peterson ” for 1884. Still Greater Inducements than l 
Ever !—We call attention to the Prospectus for 1884, on the 
last page of the cover. We claim there that ** Peterson " is I 
both better and cheaper than any magazine of its kind. That ; 
tlie public at large admits the justice of this claim, is proved ; 
by the fact that “ Peterson ” has now, and has had for years, ’> 
the largest circulation of any lady'+book in the United States, \ 
or even in the world. For 1884 “PeterBou” will be im- j 
proved still more, however. Among other things, the | 
reading matter will be greatly increased, even over this year. i 

It is now universally admitted that “ Peterson ” combines j 
more desirable qualities than auy other lady’s-book. All \ 
others, at best, play but a secondary part. Its steel-eugrav- j 
iugs are the finest: and a steel-eugravi ng is the finest of all \ 
engravings. Its stories are the best published: no lady's- \ 
book has such contributors. In its fashion department, it j 
has long been acknowledged to be pre-eminent; its styles j 
are the newest aud most elegant; its superb colored plates, J 
printed from steel, are the only ones now given in the j 
United States. The dress-patterns aud the “Every-Day” j 
department make it indispensable in a family as a matter of % 
economy. No other lady’s-book gives such illustrated stories ’ 
aud other articles. Where but one magazine is taken, \ 
“Peterson” should be that magazine; aud every family 
that pretends to culture aud refinement should take at least i 
one magazine. 

We continue to offer four kinds of clubs. For one kind, 
the premium is the unrivaled illustrated volume, “The > 
Golden Gift,” or the large engraving, “Tired Out,” which- i 
ever is preferred. For another kind, the premium is a copy \ 
of “Peterson” for 1884. For still another kind, there are > 
two premiums: “The Golden Gift’’ or “Tired Out” and a > 
copy of “ Peterson.” For our very largest clubs, the moga- < 
ziue and both “The Golden Gift" aud “Tired Out” are > 
given— three premiums in all! No other magazine offers j 
such inducements. Only our inwieuse circulation enables \ 
tu to do it. > 

Sow is the time to get up clubs. Everybody will subscribe j 
for “Peterson," if its merits and cheapness are faiily pnt \ 
before them. Be first in the field. A specimen will be sent, j 
gratis, if written for. Do not lose a moment, j 

Why Will People bk Cheated?—A lady writes to us j 
complaining that she was induced, by the promise of a j 
cliroiuo, to subscribe for a magazine, which, “when it j 
came,” she adds, “ was worthless.” She also says that the j 
chromo was of the cheapest kind—“ not near as expensive, > 
apparently, as the colored patterns,” to use her own words, j 
“ which ‘Peterson’ gives monthly.” She asks us, in oonclu- j 
sion, what remedy she has. Of course, none at all. She ! 
ought to have known that if a magazine offers a premium > 
to every subscriber, it must be because the magazine is not J 
worth the money asked for it. This is the common-sense j 
view. Why people allow themselves to be cheated iu this ? 
way has always been a marvel to us. They ought to be too > 
w ide awake for it 

We Never Continue any stories from one year into 
another. It looks too much like a trick to force readers to 
subscribe again. “Petemou” wishes its old friends to \ 
renew voluntarily, feeling they are getting tbs worth of j 
their money, or uot to renew at all. ‘ 
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The Author or“JoeiAH Allen.” —A subscriber asks ns 
the real name of this author. It is Marietta Holley. She baa 
often written for u#—as old subscribers remember—under 
her owu name, at well as under her fictitious one. A Mend 
of here describes her as “a most winsome lady, with large 
brown eyes that poetess wonderful magnetism. Her pres¬ 
ence,” her friend says, “ draws one to her side with as much 
persistency as ever. Samantha held her Joeiah Allen in 
bonds which death alone could sever. She is full of hnmor 
—brimful—enjoying with keen zest the repartee, anecdote, 
and society of friends. Withal an earnest worker and 
teacher of the truth. Under all the humor, inexhaustible 
as it appears in her writings, there is really an earn est n— 
often amounting to real pathos.” 

The Fashion in Note-Paper is undergoing a change. 
The ragged-edged, or “ torn-off” style, as it was called, has 
been superseded by the crocodile-skin paper, with the 
envelopes having a large square flap, like a pocket-book. 
The newest monogram is composed of two Roman letters— 
the initial of the surname in gold, and that of the Christian 
name in a single rich color. Young ladies have a facsimile 
of their signature of their Christian or pet-name stamped ia 
silver, gold, or bronze, transversely on one of the upper 
corners of the paper. The envelope must be perfectly plain. 

A Vert Beautiful Curtain may be made out of a green- 
grounded cretonne, or crape-cloth, with a floral pattern 
running over it Outline the material with crewels, a 
stitch of silk here and there; or if you get the cretonne 
of a plain ground, and add three-quarters of a yard of 
flowered cretonne for a border, you have an even cheaper 
but almost equally pretty curtain. Such curtains are very 
appropriate for bed-rooms. 

The Right Kind op Medicine.—A lady writes to ns: “I 
have been sick, and the doctor says I have been over¬ 
worked ; and my husband wants me to take medicine; and 
the doctor says I know beet what sort of medicine I want. 
So, as I always felt rested and refreshed after pertfeiog oar 
old favorite, * Peterson,’ I send two dollars for subscription 
for Dext year, quite sure that it is the best medicine 1 can 
take.” We are quite sure it is. 

A Christmas Gift. —We give, this month, an nnocnaHy 
beautiful, as well as costly, colored pattern, in a new kind 
of work. “Petersou” is always foremost In introducing 
these new styles. We did it for the ribbon-work embroid¬ 
ery, etc., etc., years ago. This expensive pattern we offer to 
our subscribers as a Christniae-gift. 

Our Title-Page for this year represents an elder sister, 
followed by her younger brothers and sisters, going to their 
mother’s chamber-door, on Christmas-morning, with their 
gifts for her. We think it one of the prettiest we have ever 
published. 

The Illustrated Album, so popular with dub-getters, 
will be sent for 1884, in place of the “Golden Gift,*' if 
preferred. 

The Prettiest Present to make a wife, sister, or sweet¬ 
heart is a subscription to “ Psterapn” for 1884. 
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"The Golden Gipt"—Our Splendid Premium,— -Our i 
principal premium for getting up club* for 1884 is a beauti- j 
ful volume for the ceutre-table, similar Lu size and general ; 
appearance to our popular Illustrated Album, but differing j 
from that, and excelling it, in the fact, among other things, < 
that it contains nearly twice as many •teel-engravings. j 
It will be richly bound in morocco cloth, with gilt edges, \ 
etc., etc. We offer this choice volume because many pereons ) 
write that they have enough engravings for framing, and k 
would prefer something else, for once, for a premium. We 
have never offered any premium that, on the whole, is so 
coetly and elegant as the "Goldeu Gift.” 

We have, however, as usual, a large-size steel -plnte 
for a premium, so that persons getting up clube can have 
it, if they prefer it to the "Golden Gift." The size is 
twenty-seven by twenty inches. The picture represents a 
fond mother carrying her little-one up to bed, and is enti¬ 
tled "Tired Out." It would frame charmingly for the 
parlor or sitting-room. Or, if preferred, we will send the 
"Christ Before Pilate," or any one of our other beautiful j 
and large-size premium engravings. \ 

We will also give, for some of the clubs, an extra copy of ; 
the magazine for 1884; and, for large clubs, an extra copy, ( 
as well os the "Golden Gift” and "Tired Out.'* Now is j 
the time to get up your clubs for 1884. Send for a specimen ; 
to canvass icilh. " Peterson " is the cheapest and best of all 1 
the lady’s-books. ) 


Menus at a Dinner-Table are going ont of fashion, the 
costly shape which they had begun to assume having led 
many hosts to discountenance them. Frequently ten dollars 
apiece were paid for them. This, it seems to us, was the 
a ory essence of vulgarity, and the suppression of such, at 
least. Is not to be regretted. 

No Other Maoaetnr of equal merit is as low-priced as 
“ Petersou." No other is as cheap. No other gives pre¬ 
miums, really as good, for so littlo work. Subscribe, there¬ 
fore, or get up a club for 1884* and earn a copy free, or the 
“ Golden Gift," or both. 

The Truk Aristocracy of these United States is not the 
merely rich, says the New York 8un, for many such are 
insufferably vulgar; but all those who, whether rich or not, 
are intelligent and accomplished in mind, and gracious, 
refined, and sweet in mauuers. 


* 

i 

<; 
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The Jamjary Number will be ready by the 25th of No¬ 
vember, for mail subscribers. Specimens will be sent, gratis, 
to those wishing to get up clubs. Hurry up your clubs, 
therefore, so os to get that “ prize M number as soon as it is 
off the press. It will be rosily magnificent. 


Some Eighty Thousand Dollars were spent on the steel- j 
engravings, colored fashions, colored patterns, and other ; 
embellishments of this magazine lu 1883. No other lady's- \ 
book rfpeut even a quarter as much. What others give are j 
generally third-rate things, that cost little, or nothing. j 

" Can't Do Without It."—A lady writes to us, and says: j 
" Owing to my very bad health, I did not get up a clnb this 
year. But I can’t do without the magazine another year— j 
I miss it so much." j 

Ir Your Local News-Agent says he can't anpply odd j 
numbers of " Peterson,” write to us, and, for eighteen cents j 
a number, we will send by mail, postage free, all the num- j 
bers you wish. j 

" Best I Ever Saw."— A subscriber write®: “ I took your 
magazine this year, and thiuk it the best I ever saw. 1 
would like, for next year, to get up a club; so please send a 
specimen." 


The Popularity or a Magazine or newspaper can always 
be told by the pressure of advertisements on its pages. 
Advertisers are shrewd. They soon* find out what has tbs 
largest circulation, from the answers to their advertise¬ 
ments. We print advertisements in "Peterson" extra, it 
must be remembered, however; and not at the expense of 
the reading matter: and this mouth give eight pages in 
addition, in the front of the number. Unloss " Petersou " 
had, as it claims, a larger circulation than all the other 
lady’s-books combined, it would not be such a favorite with 
advertisers. Witli the subscribers these advertisements, we 
find, are quite popular. "They tell us," writes a lady, 
"where to buy everything we want, and at the lowest 
prices. They add greatly to the value of the magazine." 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

FrancateWt* Modern Cook-Boolc. 1 vol., 8ro. Philadelphia : 
T. B. Peterson A Brother*. —Undoubtedly this is the best 
high-class cook-l>ook extant. Every club, overy hotel, every 
family that wants good food, ought to have a copy of it. 
Tliis, too, is a new edition, reprinted from the twenty-sixth 
London one, with large Additions, and Francatelli's instruc¬ 
tions for serving a dinner, etc., etc. In all, there are four¬ 
teen hundred and eighty receipts, and sixty-two illustrations. 
In this handsome volume of six hundred ]>uges. Franca- 
telli, ns Is well known, was for a long time Queen Victoria’s 
chief cook. If good cooking was more generally under¬ 
stood in these United States, there would l>e less indigestion. 

Bible-Storics For Young Children. By Caroline Hadley. Illus¬ 
trated. 1 vol.. 12mo. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott A Co.— Of 
Its kind, a good specimen. But, after all, are not the Bible- 
stories, in themselves, sufficient? We never meet books of 
this kind without remembering what old Doctor Alexander, 
at Princeton, once said to a college-student, who had recited 
before him a paraphrase of the crossing of the Red Sea by 
the Israelites. " Young man, yon can't beat Moses.” 

Our Young Folk*' Plutarch. Edited by Rosalie Kaufman. 
1 vol., small 8 vo. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott A Co. —The 
writing of books for children—writing down, as it is culled, to 
the juvenile capacity—has been, in onr opinion, quite over¬ 
done. A book, to be really beneficial to a child, ought to be 
rather abovo its capacity. We are glad, therefore, to see 
our old favorite—Plutarch—appear In this shape. 

Young Folk s' Why* And Wherefore*. A Story. By Uncle 
Laurence, 1 vol., 8w. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott A Co. — 
This volume, exquisitely printed and beautifully illustrated, 
is full of information—principally scientific—told conver¬ 
sationally, and in a way to bring it within the compre¬ 
hension of quite young children. 

Two Kieses. By Ilamley Smart. 1 voL, 12 mo. Philadelphia : 
T. B. Peterson A Brothers. —A bright, breezy story, quite 
ahead of most of those recently published, and presented in 
that neat form, with mellow-tinted paper, which makes the 
books of T. B. Peterson A Brothers so popular. 

Two Year* at Hillsboro. By Julia Nelson. 1 vol., 12mo. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott A Oo.— For a first effort, a very 
successful one —the chief merit of the story being that it is 
sketched from real life, and is not, as so many novels are, 
“ evolved from the inner consciousness." 

Au Ugly Heroine. By Christine Faber. lvol.,\2mo. Phila¬ 
delphia : J. B. Lippincott A Co. —A novel of domestic life, the 
story well told, the characters naturally drown—altogether 
a very readable fiction, one of the best of the season. 

June. By Mrs. Forrester. 1 vol, 12mo. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott A Co. —The novels of this lady are always 
sprightly, and always love-stories—two elements sure to win 
popularity. “ June," too, is one of her very best. 

Her Second Love. By Ashford Owen. 1 vol, 12mo. Phila¬ 
delphia : T. B. Petd0tm A Brother*. —This is an English novel, 
a love-story, and one full of complications. The lute rest 
begins at once, and is kept up to the last. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR.-MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT, ETC. 


OUR ARM-CII AIR. 

Subscribe to “ Petebson ” for 1884.—On r old subscribers 
need no proof of the superiority of “ Peterson ” to other 
lady'e-books at the same. price. But it is well for our 
friends, when soliciting new subscribers to their clubs, to be 
able to show what the newspaper-press thinks of “Peter¬ 
son.” No other monthly, iu fact, receives such praise. Ths 
Williamsport (Pu.) Bulletin says of it: “ Recognized amoug 
ladles as the best of its kind. No family can well get on 
without it.” The Savannah (Mo.) Reporter says: ‘'Always 
ahead of others.” The Seliug (Texas) Sigual says: “The 
stories are always superior; the illustrations ars aloue 
worth the price of the number.” The Galesburg (Ill.) 
Register says: “It is a standing wonder how so flue a 
magazine can be published at so low a price: the puzzle is 
ouly to be explained by its immense circulation. The ladies 
liavo learned that they canuot afford to do without ik., If 
you have not subscribed for it, lose no time, but subscribe at 
once.” Tbe Mifflintown (Pa.) Register says: “ The exclama¬ 
tion of overyom* on seeing this magazine is: ‘How beauti¬ 
ful !* The fashion department is so complete that no lady 
of taste can afford to do without it.” Says the Lexington 
(*. C.) Despatch : “ Every lady should subecril>e for ‘ Peter- 
son.* It is an indispensable household article, and the 
subscription-price places it within the reach of all.” It is 
the boast of “ Peterson ” that it is no flashy, clap-trap affidr. 
Wlmt it promises it performs: hence its unrivaled circula¬ 
tion. No other lady'e-book give* *o much at to low a price . 
But this is not all. Everything in “retereon” is of the 
bast: steel-engnvviugs, instead of wood-cuts, for its principal 
ilhistratious; colored fashions printed from steel, instead of 
coarsely lithographed; original stories, novelets, etc., by the 
best American writers, instead of second-rate articles filched 
fr*tn English magazines. Everything, iu short, refined, 
eiogaut, and costly: first-class, in other words, iu every 
way—just the magazine fur a cultivated lady to take. 
“ When I go into a house,” writes a lecturer to us, “ and see 
‘ I’etereou' on the centre-table, it is a warranty that I am 
among people of taste.” 

IIoRsroRD's Acid Phosphate— OvwtwonKKD Nervous 
.‘'j.-'TCMh. — Dr. Edward L. Duer, Philadelphia, says: “I 
cousider it valuable in overworked nervous systems.” 


MOTHERS* DEPARTMENT, 
f Medical Botany—O r toe Garden, Pisld, and Forest.] 

BY ABBAN LIYEBBY, A. V., M. D. 

_ • 

No. XI.— Locust*Trre—Magnolia*. 

Tnr. Locust — Robinia p*ru<1n-acacU — Is an indigenous 
tree well known to persons living in tbe country; valuod 
by farmers for fence-posts, oii account of the durability of 
its woi»d, and admired by all for Ml beautiful foliage and 
sweetness of Its flowers. Its leaves are odd-pinnate iu 
several pairs; flowers white, fragrant, iu axillary loose 
pendulous racemes several inches long. 

Introduced in this series because it has recently been 
highly recommended In that form of dyspepsia character¬ 
ized by acidity aud fermentation of food. A tincture is 
mode of the bark of the root in the usual manner, and 
taken in small doses—ten drops to a teaspoonfnl—before 
meals. By some it is claimed to be purgatire and emetic, if 
not poisonous, in large doses. 

The Rose- Acacia — Robinia hi*pl<U — is a shrub, with 
toautiful, somewhat pendulous, racemes of large rose-red 
flowers, with little or no odor. Fontirt%ild in the moun¬ 
tains South, growing to height of three to eight feet; tee* 
also iu gardens North. 


Magnolia— M . yUmca; called also, Id the South, white or 
sweet bay, and by some It is kuown as the swamp-sawft— 
and beaver-tree. The flowers are large, terminal, cupehaptd, 
c room-colored, of strong but pleasant odor; fruit conical, 
about one inch long, many-celled, each cell containing a 
single scarlet seed. Found growing along the coast froa 
tlio North-eastern States to the Gulf: more abundant as Re 
go southward, generally gruwiug iu swamps or damp 
grounds. Small tree or shrub. Leaves nearly evergreen 
(South), obtuse, glaucous, white beneath. 

Magnolia grandijlora — Big Laurel. Found In swampy 
woods, South, eighty feet high. Leaves evergreen, rusty- 
downy beneath. Flowers niue inches broad, white; leans 
sevcu by four inches. 

Magnolia acuminata —Cucumber-tree. Not so large as ths 
preceding. Leaves oral, acuminate, aud scattered; fleam 
about three to four inches broad, with obovatc petals. Tbs 
cones of the fruit resemble somewhat a small cucumber— 
hence, probably, its name. 

Magnolia umbrella —Umbrella-tree. Found also in tbs 
Southern States; about twenty-five feet high. Leaves an 
very large, coneate-lnuccolate, whorled at the ends of tits 
blanches, resembling an opeu umbrella—hence its name. 

There are other species, besides the follow ing two, which 
arc cultivated : If. contpicua (Yulun) aud Jlf. pnr purta. Ths 
petals of the former are cream-white, erect, six to bins , 
iu number, appearing before the leaves in the early spring. 

The petals of the latter are six—erect, lilac-purple oatabi*, 
preceding also the leaves. Both are seen ten to fifteen 
feet high ; natives of China. 

The magnolias are named for Prof. Magnol, a dietio- 
gnlshed Freuch liotauist of the seventeenth century. 

The bark from tlie roots of the first species, powdared.il 
generally used In medicine. It is a gentle aromatic took 
aud diaphoretic, and, given in taaspnonful doses, has been 
used with success in iutermitteuteaud remittents, as well as 
iu clunonic rheumatism. A few ounces may be put in a pint 
of whiskey, and used in teaspoonful or tnblespoonfal doses 
three or four times a day, in chronic rheumatism. 

Ths magnoliads have not been included in this aeries of 
papers on account of their meiHcinal vnlne or uses to 
mothers, but for the put)>ose of interesting them and their 
daughters in the beautiful flora of our beauteous earth. 

And now, as we tire again approaching the winter's solstice 
mothers should be very watchful of those under their care. 

See (by personal inspection) that they are properly cared 
for—are warmly clothed, not the body only, but the Hmbe 
also, looking well to the feet. Damp, cold, and wet feet, 
incurred in going to or retnming from school, or in doing 
errands, and neglected tubtcquenlly, are the prolilto scams 
of mnch sickness, suffering, and death. The pr e ache r sat 
comfort mothers by speaking lovinglj of the dispensation! 
of Providence, His mysterious ways, etc.* etc.; hot the coa* 
scientions doctor will tell her, in these cases, that acknsai 
generally arises from sad neglect—an nnfulfllled d u t y asd ^ 
that Providence willeth not that the young should du. 


PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 

4R*Everythiug relating to this department should he 
addressed “ PuzJe Editor,” Peterson's Magazine, Lock 
Box 437, Marblehead, Mam. 


No. 213.—Double Diamond. 

Across.—1. A letter. 2. A beverage. 3. A measure, i A 
grain. 6. A letter. 

Down.—1. A letter. 2. A resinous suWCsnce. 3. A min¬ 
eral. 4. A measure. 0. A letter. 

Denton, Md. M.A.K. 
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No. 214 —Central Dttaioin 
1. In Franco, a city, the contra away, 

Boreal* an' animal often we slay. 

t Of a fruit the'centre delete 

A male name your gaze will meet 

8. A native of a foreign town— 

A beast with spots both white and brown. 

2Uw Orleans, La. Dssaome. 

No. 215.— Hour-Olsss. 

1. Explainers. 2. A fall of hail, or snow, mingled with 
rain. A Metal. 4. A letter. 6 To dwell upon. 6. Parts 
at the body. 7. A model. 

The centrals, downward, name one of the Cnited States. 
MorWelsnd, Jfuss. PmNAULrk. 

Anncert Next Month. 

Anwaxs to Puxxixs in tue Hormn Nukus. 

No. 200. 

L Glass, lass 2. Wheat, heat. 3. Stone, tone. 4. Swing, 
wtag. 6. Gale, ale. 6. Cloud, loud. 

No. 210 

“ Strain at a gnat, and swallow a camel.* 

No. 211. 

Dandelion. 

No. 212. 

DENOTE* 

D E R I D E R 
DEMISES 
8 K T 0 N I 0 

B E L A D E N 

DEMERIT 
RESENDS 


** CHRI8TMAS GAMES, 
ftsmww Is a capital game in its way. One lady 
whispers a remark to her neighbor about someone present 
She would say, perhaps: •* Young Mr. Jones was coming 
.dfofne from a party last night, aud lost his way in the Cog, 
and had to leave his cagrti|fer f and walk home with two 
bow cprrylag lanterns.” And-this is whispered hurriedly 
from penon to person round tbie circle, and the amnsing 
part of it is to discover how the story has become altered 
by being passed on in this manner. 

Many games are played entirely for the amusement of 
children. and only Joined in by the elders with tliat object. 
It Is not always easy at the moment to bit upon something 
to please children, other than roraping-gamee, such as 
* •* Post,” * Blind Man's Buff,” '* Puss in the Corner,” M Hide 
and Seek,” * Magic Music,” Oranges and Lemons,” 
** Throwing the Handkerchief,” etc. Bht these games, 
although vary well for the nursery or for the play-room on 
a wet day, or for the garden on a summer's day, occasion a 
good deal of noise when played in a drawing-room. Chil¬ 
dren are apt to become rough and quarrelsome whea these 
boisterous fames are indulged in for any length of time, 
and parents generally prefer to see their children smuswl 
and interested in a quieter way. M Shadows ” is a .goad 
game wherewith to amuse children, bat .it is best to flay it 

Mol. LXXXIV.—86. 


in the school-room or in the dining-room. The plan Is to 
fix a linen sliest across the room, and to place a lamp an 
the floor behind it; the actors dance aud perform a sort of 
pantomime, with much gesticulation aud mauy quaint 
antics, aud the shadows thus formed on the sheet are » 
source of great delight to the youug spectators. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

£<Hp< to llkk Ooob-Book fan tom M If • 
houetheepee. 

MEATS. 

Ckiekm Pie.—Out the chickens in pieces as (hr a fricassee 
Cover the bottom of the dish with a layer of veal aud ham, 
season with parsley, pepper, aud salt; add a little gravy, 
then place the chicken !u qeat order, and in each cavity put 
slices of hard-boiled egg. Repeat the seasoning aud saucc^ 
lay a few thin slices of ham on the top, cover tits pie with 
puff-paste, ornament it with leaves of paste, egg the pie over 
with a paste-brush, aud bake one hour and a Imlf. 

Pork Steak *.—Gut the pork iuto slices, season witli Cayenne 
pepper, salt, and pulverized sage. Fry them a flue brown 
on both sides. Place a form of cranberry-sauce in the 
ceutre of the dish, aud lay the slices of pork around It. 
Applesauce may be preferred to tbe cranberry—in which 
case It most be piled up in the centre of the dish. 

VEOCTANLES. 

How I o FVy Potato **.—Boil some potatoes In their skine; 
when cold, pesl them, cut them In slices a quarter of an 
inch thick, and fry them In beef-dripping a nice brown; 
when done, take them nnt with a slice to drain any grease 
from them, and s e rve piled as a pyramid on a hot dish. 

Chfter Macaroni .—Boil macaroni In a doth to keep R 
straight Put a layer In a dish seasoned with batter, salt, 
and pepper, theu a layer of oysters; alternate until tits dish 
is futl Mix some grated bread with a beaten egg, spread 
over tbe top, and bake. • 

DBWXXT*. 

CHRISTMAS COOKERY. 

Mincemeat. — Two pounds of fresh beef-suet, cmrcfolty 
minced and freed from all akin or hard pieces; two pounds 
of currents; two pounds of sultans raisins, well washed and 
rubbed in a linen cloth; one pound of targe raisins, stoned 
and minced separately; two pounds of apples (afterbeing 
pared And cored); two ounces of mixed spices; two glaass 
of brown sherry and one glass of brandy poured over the 
above. It should be packed down tightly iuto a Jar, and 
used as required, with plain ordinary paste, unt too rich. 

Jfmcemerrt—One pound and a half of beef-suet, one pound 
and a half of apple*, one pound and a half of raisins, one 
’ pound and a half of currants, one pound and fc half of moist 
sugar, one-fourth of a pound of candied peel, half a tumbler- 
■ ful each of sherry and pale brandy; the juice and grated 
j rind of two lemons; one piuch of salt, powdered mao*, 
nutmeg, and cinnamon to taste. Chop the dry ingredients 
| all rather fine, and when well mixed, pour on the sberey 
. and brandy. 

| Pittm Pudding *.—Two pounds of raisins stoned and chopped 

a little, two pounds of currants, two pounds of suet, one 
pound of moist sugar, four or fire large spoonfuls of flour, 
the yolks of eight eggs and the whites of five, two pounds 
of breadcrumb, a little lemon-peel, a little candied peel 
and sptee, two ounces of sweet almonds pounded well, two 
glasses ol brandy. Boil for eight hours. 

< Four pounds of raisins, fenr pounds of currants, one 
pound of mixed peel, one-fourth pound of sweet almonds 
' (cut very fine), ooS and one-lburth pounds »*f beef-enet, ons 
and a half pounds, of flour, half a nutmeg, one small tea- 
qmoaful of mixed splcc, twelve eggs, half a pint of brandy. 
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one small toaspoonful of Ball To be made Into two pod- | 
dings, and boiled eight hour* each. * ! 

cakes. | 

Outers.—Rob two onncee of butter into ten ounces of ( 
flour and a tablespoonful of white sugar. Knead into a ; 
■tiff paste, with three eggs beaten; if the eggs aro not ! 
sufficient to moisten the flour, a spoonful of milk can be ; 
added. Flavor with lemon or almond, and leave it an honr 1 
covered witli a cloth. Pinch off pieces the si*e of small j 
eggs; roll them out into an oval shape the siie of your ^ 
l hand and the thickness of half a crovrn. Cut three slits, ] 
with a pante-cutter or knife. In the centre of each oval; j 
crufts the two middle bars, ami draw np the two sides ] 
between; pat your Anger through, and drop the cruller j 
into boiling lard In a stewpan wide enough to admit of i 
three at once. Turn them as they rise, and, when a j 
light brown, take them up with a fork and lay them on a j 
dish, with paper underneath them. They are heet eaten | 
within two days alter they are made; bnt, if kept longer, It j 
re-crisps them to place them In a moderate oven for ten j 
minutes. Two or throe pounds of lard are required, and j 
what is left will do again, with the addition of a little more. ' 

Scotch Short-Bread.— Rub half a pound of fresh butter j 
thoroughly into three-fourths of a pound of flneflonr and | 
lmlf a pound of sifted sugar. The secret of making this j 
cake successfully lies in mixing it up into a paste without J 
any liquid, or at least with a very small quantity of ft If ; 
the butter is soft and rich, there is no difficulty about this; ' 
but if otherwise, a vefy little milk, cream, brandy, or ; 
water must l»e used. Put the paste on a floured board, and ; 
press it out with the hand to the thickness of about half au ; 
Inch, pinch the edges neatly, prees a few comfits on to the ! 
top of the cake, and bake it on an iron sheet in a moder- ; 
ate oven. It will take at least half an hour. An usual ! 
addition to this cake is pounded citron, one ounce to the ■ 
above quantity of flour, and the same proportion of sweet ’ 
and bitter almonds, blanched and pouuded. 

PoUiut-Cuke .— Beat well togethor half a pound of butter ; 
and Ijiilf a pound of fine«eifted sugar; wheu this is thor- j 
oughly mixed, add by degrees six eggs, beating well with a ; 
whisk as you go on. Mix in one-fourth of a pound of ! 
currants (well cleaned dry, and then swelled), the grated ; 
peel of a lemon, two ounces of candied peel cut very small, ' 
a tablespoonful of brandy, and a few drops of extract of 
almonds. Lastly, mix in lightly ten ounces of line flour, ; 
Put the cake in small hoops, with three or four thick- ; 
nesses of buttered pa|>er at the liottom and round the ' 
sides, and place on au iron haking-shoet. Ordinary cake- 
tins can be used if more convenient 

MoUimck Pinuul-Oale .—The ingredients are: one ponnd 
and a half of butter, four eggs, one pint of molasses, half a : 
pouud of sugar, one pint of milk, one tableepoonful of ; 
pearlash; cinnamon, cloves, nutmeg, to your liking; and ! 
one gill of brandy. To be mixed the same thickness as 
pound-cake batter. 

HWCETJ.ANKOUS RECEIPTS. 

Chapped Hands. —Chapped hands may be In part pre¬ 
vented by carefully and thoroughly drying the skin after 
washing; and when they occur, can be quickly cured by 
nibbing the bands over with lemou-jnice. When the chaps 
have l»ea neglected, and suffered to become large, this 
remedy causes considerable smarting for a few momenta; 
If, however, as soon as the skin of the bands begins to get 
rough, a cut lemon is rubbed over them after washing, it 
does not cause pain, hut produces a pleasant softness of the 
skin, and keeps off the evil. If this application is objected 
to. the following lotion may be used twice a day: Borax, 
two scruples; glycerine, half an ounce; Water, seven ounces. 

7b JT^s Good Chocolate.—Do not grind the chocolate. To 
three ‘pints half milk and half water, hot, but not boiHng, 
•dd oDe-quarter of a pound of Baker's common chocolate In 


the cake, setting in a warm place ten minutes to dissolve. It 
will look speckled then, and must be set to boil in a shaDew 
saucepan, first stirring in half a pound of co ff e e eu gar and a 
spoonful of cinnamon. Wbeu the specks disappear, and it 
looks smooth and creamy all over—which will be In flve 
minute* after k boils—the choc ol at e is done. It most U 
stirred well, to prevent burning, while on the fire. Serve as 
wanted, in a quart pitcher, keeping the rest hot in the 
saucepan. 

Balsam for Chapped lips.—Take two spoonfuls of clarified 
honey, with a few drops of lavender-water, or any other 
perfume. Mix, and anoint the lipe frequently. 


FA8flI0NS FOR DECEMBER. 

Fio. i.r-V isiting-Drew, or Dark Short.-Blue Silk. The 
bottom of the skirt is trimmed with four narrow knife- 
plaited ruffles; the front in ornamented with an arabesque 
appliqud of velvet. The tuuic, which opens in front, be* a 
narrower trimming of the same kind. The mantle b of 
chocolate-colored brocade and plain velvet, the back and 
front being of the velvet, and the sides and full sleeves of 
the brocAde. The brocade is cut lu points, and beneath 
these falli a trimming of colored lace. Bonnet of chccolter- 
colored velvet, trimmed with smoke-blue feathers and 
aigrette. 

Fio. n.—E venino-Dbehb, or MAtrnt-Coi/rarD Bur, with 
Orient a i. Striped Overdress. The short skirt is made with 
a very narrow knife-plaiting and three box-phutod ruffles; 
above the latter is a wide full shell quilling. The Princess 
overdress is of rich Oriental striped silk, made with pauiers. 
and looped drapery at the Iwck. The bertha and sleeves 
are of white crtipe-Liase; mauve silk bow on the shoulder, 
and long mauve feather in the hair. 

Fio. in.—H ouse-Dress, or Myrtle Green Camei.VHaii 
and Velvet. The skirt has a narrow knife-plaiting at the 
bottom; above tliia, clusters of fluted plaits alternate with 
wide bands of velvet. The tunic Is very much gathered la 
front, and looped at the hack, m> as to form a large tournure. 
Tlie waist and sleeves are plain, and trimmed with velvet 
bows, fastened with steel buckles. 

Fio. tv,— Walrivo-Dresr, or Dark Bltv-Grat Cun. 
Above tbe narrow knife-plaiting at the bottom is a band cf 
beaver-fur. The front of the dress Is of velvet of a darker 
shade than the cloth, and is arranged in loose puflk Tb» 
Princess overdress is trimmed down the fronW with a row 
of bearer on either side, mid it has a Iteaver-fur collar and 
cufib. The scarf-drapery is of the velvet, and braodefeourp 
fasten the dress together. Hat or blue-gray frit, with 
fcatliers to match. 

Fio. v.— Evening-Dress, or Fine NcrVYrnm. no 
skirt Is of Hght-bfae, gathered to the foundation, so as is 
fall in a loose puff above the ruffles. The bottom is t ri ia n d 
with alternate ruffles of blue, and white nan’s-veiling, ssri 
above the upper one of blue is a full teU of imitation Mech¬ 
lin lace. The overdreM is of white nun'e-veiling, mads 
Princess-Shape, opening in front, aud forming point'd 
panienat the side, and draped slightly In the Iwck. Thr 
whole Is trimmed with the imitation Mechlin laoe and Mae 
ribbon. 

Fio. vt.— Hoote-D****, or Dark-Blur Velvet. Tbs skirt 
is edged with a narrow knife-plaiting of dark-bine stein. 
The skirt and bodice are of the velvet. The overdress is ef 
blue satin, the front being brocaded with dtflereut-eeleiud 
roses, and the hack being of the plain dark-bine ratio. Tbs 
pointed liodice has a waistcoat of satin, and the rav er s an 
trimmed with lade. 

Fin. vri — Rkdinoot*. or Mvbtle-Grksh Cloth. It h 
Pri o c s o s s h aped, made <juile long, and has a pt ate roe-ftrat 
of ottoman^k, brocaded with green .leaves. Bmal) gram 
buttons down the teds. '-The brocaded Ottoman sOk wktifc 
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trinM Un botton is eat in square Uta, Gnu felt hat and j Smm ars atill put to high, tad rather full at the iool* 
faitlwn | den; and the extremely tight decree, making the anna. 

Fid. rm,— Walking- Dr ass, or Bmown MtmBKH. Vel- | look'like sticks, are no longer the fashion, though great 
vetkrn and Woven Bttocafi Combined. The undecikifi \ paina is taken to have this important part of the drees At 
and bodioe are of tin velveteen, and the dr ap e ri es of the j well. 

woven brochfi. These combination* of velveteens, etc., etc., j Black dremm can be varied in appearance by putting on a 
are very fashionable this season, as see oar Paris letter. j gathered Jabot of colored silk or satin, with a band of the 
Fia ix.—WALxrNO-Daass, or Plum-Go lobes Cackcxiu j same round the neck, and a black waistband. A kind of 
Marguerite. The skirt is finished with two narrow knife- \ Norfolk jacket is a good deal worn as a dress-bodice, with 
plaitiags of the each emirs. The panels at the tide are j three plaits back and front, or else with gaugiugs at the 
ornamented with pointed pieces of the caobemire, fastened j aeok aad waist. These bodices are cut straight round the 
with steel buckles; and the front of the waist is trimmed l jacket, and only extend about six or seven inches below the 
iu the same way. The scarf-drapery Is made very bouffant :■ outside waistband. They are very suitable for slim figures, 
at the back. j Wrapt are of ail shapes, and iu the more dressy kinds are 

Fio. x.— Win vex-Coat, or Brown Bcaveb Ctoth. It is \ frequently made of two materials; the long square-sleeved 
long, bnt the skirt at the back is laid in large plaits, to make Russian cloak is much liked, os it is so comfortable; the 
room for the tournure. The pockets, cellar, muff, aad cuffs ‘ tighter-fitting coat or jacket is Jawnty-looking, but lias the 


axe of black Astiakan fur. Browa velvet hat, trimmed 
with feathers. 

Fio. xi.—B lack Cloth Jacket, braided in black, and 
trimmed with Cords and braadebonrgs. 

Fio. xii.—Hat, or Black Velvet. The crown is high, 
and the brim is turned op at the tide. The feathers are 
black, but the bird is yellow ami orange. 

Fio. xm.—B ouquet-Brooch, of gold filigree, studded with 
turquoise. 

Fio. xiv.—Winter-Jacket, or Gray Diaqonal Cloth. 
It lias sleeve-ornaments and hoggings mode of Russian 
braid, and the barrel-buttons are of gimp. The trimming 
around the bottom, tbs collar, and cuffs are of chinchilla- 
fur. Gray felt bat and feathers. 

Fio. xv.—Black Cloth Jacket, trimmed with black 
brmndeboorga. 

Fio. xvi.—Bonnet, or Chkstnvt-Brown Velvet, trimmed 
with brown aatlu ribbon on the top, and with tea-rose* and 
buds under the brim. 


Fio. xvii.—-Bows and Ends for the neck, or other orna- { 
mentation, of blne-and-gray striped satin ribbon, fastened ; 
with a steel bar. 


Fio. xviii.—V isrn no-Dr ess, cr Black Silk. The bodice < 
Is cat in tabs at the edge, and is trimmed with black j 
brandebonrgs. The large cape is of Uack plush, and < 
fastened with brandebouigs. The collar is of the Medici- f 
sliape, and is faced with black satin; and the cufb are of j 
plash. The liat is of Mack beaver, trimmed with Mack > 
feathers. 

General Remarks. —All shades of gray are exceedingly : 
popular; but cars should be takeu to select a warm tone, os ; 
the colder ones are so often unbecoming. But our readers : 
have a large range of colors to select from, as browns, greens, 
and dark-reds are all sought after. Iu fact, the fancy can 
always decide the color, and the wearer can be care to be iu 
the fashion. Two, and even three, - materials are much need 
In making np a dress—silk and vVltet, or brocaded satin, or 
camelVliair, or any of the numerous rich good* which are 
now so plentiful, can be employed in the making-up of the 
new Sinter-d re sse s . Both material* may be plain, or one 
plain and the other figured; In this way, two, or Sven three, 
old dresses may be made np to look like a new one of the 
Istsst style. 

Skirit are still closfHdlnging in front, but are growing 
more and more bouflhnt at the back. Of cours e , aU waists 
and basques mint be cut with sufficient "spring'* to allow 
for the extra fullness at the back. 


The mode of making the *metis is as varied as possible: long ; 
or rather shorter hodioes, plain or much-trim mod. Those 
closed to the throat, or open at the neck, are alt equally fash- ■ 
lonaMe, only care must Its taken that the open bodice, or the 5 
mnek-trimmed one. Is not worn at Inappropriate times. Fbr j 
persons whose wardrobe Affords but few dr ess es, the less pro¬ 
nounced and marited'one* are Inbetter tatie, ifrVbe date of a 
vety much trimmed dress is apt to be temeiabered. 


disadvantage of not being easily removed in the bouse or at 
church. Lace, chenille—or other kinds of fringe—and for, 
are all need. Many of the expensive new cloaks are lined 
with gay silk orsatiu; sometimes brocaded silk is employed. 

Bonnet* are generally small, though larger ones are seen; 
the crowns are made ample, and often square, to fit the hair, 
which is now usually worn high on the head. 

In Ws, the Henri Troie is the leadiug sltepe, with its high 
stiff crown and straight brim. The crowns here are also 
important, being large enough to take in the coll of hair 
which.the Parisians now set on the top of their heads, 
having repudiated the classic Greek knot in the nape of 
the neck. 

Felt hide are trimmed with lustreless cloth of light quality, 
with velvet of ehort pile, and with terry velvet. The ribbons 
used are mostly reversible—plain velvet on one side, and 
repped velvet on the other; theu there is the new Astrakan 
ribbon, woven iu loops or tufts. 

Gray is likely to be the leading color in millinery, and 
the newest bonnet-trimmings are steel net and steel laoe, 
woven of metallic threads, Isit very fine and filmy-iooking. 
Escnrial lace and heavy ft cells lace are much need, so are 
large beads—principally Jet or tortoise-shell—iu eccentric 
shapes—pear-shaped, spiked, and oblong. 

bark-red setoaf, trimmed with black lace, or having a net¬ 
work of black chenille over it, is also a style that is xnoch 
liked to brighteu up black or other dark oostiuues. Bonnets 
partly made of the material of the dress are also popular. 
Strings are often made of a reversible material—such as 
velvet on one side, and satin on the other. Silver and gold 
braids are frequently employed for the whole hat, and at 
other times trim velvet and satin for more dressy wear. 
Feathers, wings, and whole birds are much used for hats aad 
bonnets. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 

Rub des Petits Champs. 

A b usp ed velvet, or rather velvet-flowered satin, is highly 
in favor this season for handsome toilettes, either for visit¬ 
ing or dinnertiress. The figures are very large, and are 
in various styles, sometimes the pattern being in dark 
velvet on satin of a lighter hue, and at others the flowers or 
fruits are in shades of their natural tints on a pale-colored 
background. The patterns are very varied, the newest 
being oak-leaves aod acorns in dark velvet on light satin, 
very large dahlias and chrysanthemums, in the same style, 
and branches of fruit. *ucli as peaches aud plums, in their 
natural colors, as finely shaded as a water-color, on creem- 
white or pale-blue satin. Tbs new copper-red—known gs 
volcanfeoolor— blends admirably with the last style Of 
material. 

Worth nc"v shows for waRdng-dxasses a front in stamped 
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Taint placed over the underskirt, wh^ph ia la atin, the 
damped back of the skirt being in satin. Another of hie 
model* blends satin, ottoman-silk, end velvet, the skirt-front 
haring an aproa-over*kirt of ottufuan-eilk cangbt up to the 
waist at one side so as to show a satin underskirt, plaited 
from waist to hem, and bordered with a two-inch wide 
band of valve*. The back of the skirt is formed of velvet 
draperies, and the coinage is a plain short cuiram of velvet 

Worth is employing a dark rich shade of brown very 
e*trustvely, even for fnll-drees occasions. In satin, com¬ 
bined with a brilliant gold-yellow, the effect of tide has ia 
admirable. 

Cloaks of stamped velvet, in dark colors, lined with satin 
or plush in vivid violet or scarlet, and trimmed with bead 
fringes and passementerie, are very much in rogue. Almost 
any shape can be worn, the styles being decidedly eclectic. 
In the way of trimmings, heavy handsome fringes in jet 
bends and chenille are the most effective. Lees costly, and 
very showy, are the wide network fringe* in narrow worsted 
braid, hung with round balls, which are used for covering 
the underskirts of walking-d r esse s in cashmere. They are 
worn In hose contrasting with the nnderskirt itself: snch as 
red on navy-bine, black on dove-color, or silver-gray and 
dark-brown on beige-color. There is a positive run on 
neutral-tints this season, all shades of brown and gray 
being especially favored —that is, so far as dresses and 
«flunks are concerned. 

Don nets and hats—to relieve the more sombre hues of the 
Costumes—are frequently shown in very brilliant colon. The 
bonnets are still very small, but there is a slight modifica¬ 
tion In the crowns, which era sometimes seen in set flat 
shapes. For ornamenting bonnets in dark velvet, the head 
and neck of a tropical bird, in very delicate hues, are com¬ 
bined with the breast of another bird, also in some pale 
tint, and the effect is exquisite — the palest pinks, blues, 
end creum-Uots In plnmage being employed on dark brown 
ami dive-green velvet. Bcarlet-velvet roses shrouded in 
black lace are seen on the small capote-boo nets of a darker 
red. Bonnets of pale-blne or of pale-pink Euglish crape, 
with fronts formed of a puff of velvet matching the crape in 
hue, are shown for evening-wear. The bonnet ia formed of 
crossed scarfs of tile crape at the back, meeting the puffed 
velvet brim. 

Moruiug-dreeses are more elegant and elaborate than 
•rer. The richest styles are formed of Princees-cnt dresses 
—that Is, all In one—of pluah or ottoman-silk, trimmed 
with for, and opening over elaborate lace underskirts. 
Sometimes the underskirt ia composed of a series of narrow 
lace flounces; at others, it is formed of full or transverse 
draperies of lace, or rather of rich silk lace-net. If the 
wearer has a very slender figure, a blousc-reet of the lace is 
admissible, confined in place by a sash of narrow satin 
ribbon. A less dressy morning-toilette is com p<wed of a 
sacque and skirt in cashmere. The first is rather short, and 
is bordered by an iuch-and-a-half-wide plaiting of cashmere, 
headed by a band of velvet of the same width. The ikirt is 
formed of a single kilt-plaltlng from waist to hem. 

Kane are of medium else, except when formed of ostrich- 
feathers, and they may then be ns large as the fancy of the 
owner may dictate. The Spanish fan, with gilt carved 
sticks, and with a narrow leaf in gold-spangled crape, is 
v%ry much in vogue for opera or dinner-wear. Painted- 
Kttin fans, with sticks of violet wood or ebony, reHaeed 
with gold, are much need for dinner-toilette*. A new and 
very effective style is in black crape, with the design - sack 
m Cupids, wnttoau-personages, etc.—painted in shades of 
gold, tlie fticks being in gilt wood or in ebony and gold. 
Tortoise shell mountings are lees in favor this season, except 
for ostrich-feather fans, mother-of-pearl and Ivory being 
wtotb feftendi v#ly employed for the m^re dramy styles. In 
some of the newer fans the i«f i* *> “ to take np 

%wo-tlilrds of the expanse, and is very beautiful, showing 


designs of fruit elaborately painted by hand on white sr 
Mack satin. 

The Jersey has been adopted In Paris aft last, and hss 
become the rage. Silk Jerseys snch as were fashionable ia 
England—are pot syen; but in worsted, the variety b great 
They are shown plain, or braided, or trimmed with hsasy 
braid, and closed with frogs. Ths result of tbrir ro ot— is 
that very thin and very stout women are often seen ia 
them, with most disastrous effect. They are inwiaMy 
wo r n with skirts to match them ia hue. 

Stockings embroidered with bends, either in jet or cokes, 
are amongst the latest innovations. Sometimes the instep 
shows a very fantastic pattern, sack as a lieebive with bass 
hovering around it, ia shades of amber and stive dk 
and beads, ou a pale-blue silk docking, or a Heard, in raby, 
gold, and emerald beads, on a black-silk one. Jet ar nbe sqms 
on black-silk dockings, and similar designs in gold and 
amber on dark-red ones, are in better tads. A very pretty 
dyle has a flue lattice-work in jet or steel beads, on bleek 
silk, on the instep. 

House-shoes are cut very low In front, and are elaborately 
worked with beads, the little bow on the front of the slipper 
being also embroidered with beads. 

Leer H. Beam. 


CHILDREN'S FASHIONS. 

Fio. i.— Costume roa a Giel or Fivtxxii. The skirt h 
laid in plaits, and is of dark-green, crossed with red and 
dark-green lines. The tunic and jacket are of dark-grave 
cloth, are cut out In battiemeute, and braided in a trefoil pat¬ 
tern. The collar and cuffs are of sealskin. Green felt bat, 
trimmed with shaded feather*. 

Fio. it.— Giol’s Costume. The drees is of dark-Mu* win¬ 
ter serge. The coat ia of dark-bine cloth, made with a wbk 
tailor-collar, faced with blue plush, and trimmed with 
brandebourgs iu front. The sailor-veal is of dark-bio* sad 
light-blue stocking-net. Blue felt sailor-shaped hat. 

Fio. hi.—Box’* Costume, or Beown Cloth. The skirl b 
laid In large box-plaits. The Louis XT oust buttons cross¬ 
wise, is edged with braid, and the Urge collar nod cuffs am 
of fur. Astrakan fur cap. 

Fio. iv.— Girl's Bonnet, or Beown Bum, trimmed 
with a rosette of brown satiu ribbon and brown fea th e r s 


OUR PURCHASING AGENCT. 

After many urgent reqnode, ire some time since rataM is ted s 
Purchaeing Agency, and encouraged by Ou eubdantial rawpi 
tion that kae followed our effort* to meet the want* •/ pe r mm 
withing the beet edected good* from the eastern m a exits, of On 
lowest prices, uv again call attention to our uneurpaemd ad- 
wantage* for mpplying evxhtthino used ia the house, Is da 
entire *ati*faction of all tcho favor u» with their orders Spedd 
attention it given to entry article bought; and the liet imdmdn 
Ladien\ Gentlemen'*, and Children'* Wear, Wedding Ouph, 
Infant*'Wardrobe a, Wedding, Holiday, and Birthday Pr ra — M .ke. 

The advantage* gained by all perton* tending their order* * 
our Purchaemg Agency ham been appreciated by the large mmkte 
who have been terved eince U ha* been eeUMiehed, in the *mm§ 
of money, time, and trouble. 

Sample* fnmw htd , only on receipt of 85 rank. Chrmtenem 
free ie any one writing for them, containing fnU p articular*, mi 
mod* of doing budnem. R e mem ber all are tented, wot oafr—r 
subscribers, but emy one dm in want of good* or mean 
Address afl communication* for our P u rthm b tf Agency t* 

MRS- MARY THOMAS, 

P. 0, BOX 1690* PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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